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NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  some  remarks  made  in  critiques  on  the  former 
part  of  this  Volume,  the  reader  is  again  reminded,  that  the 
differences  between  the  rendering  in  the  text,  and  that  given  in 
the  notes,  are  not  accidental,  but  intentional.  The  text  is  an 
English  Version,  conformed  to  English  idiom  :  while  the  notes 
put  the  reader  in  possession,  as  well  as  our  tongue  will  allow,  of 
the  original  form  of  the  expression.  Thus  frequently  the  render- 
ing in  the  notes  will  admit  of  several  senses,  of  which  the  version 
is  compelled  to  adopt  only  one. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  EPISTLE   TO   THE   HEBREWS. 
SECTION  I. 

ITS  AUTHORSHIP. 

1.  Thk  most  proper  motto  to  prefix  to  this  section  would  be  that 
saying  of  Origcn, 

"  If  then  any  church  professes  this  Epistle  as  being  Paul's,  let  it 
have  credit  for  the  circumstance  :  for  not  in  vain  have  the  ancients 
handed  it  down  as  Paul's  ;  but  who  wrote  *  the  Epistle,  God  alone 
knows  the  truth." 

2.  For  these  latter  words  represent  the  state  of  our  knowledge  at 
this  day.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  both  external,  from 
tradition,  and  internal,  from  approximation  in  some  points  to  his 
acknowledged  Epistles,  which  points  to  St.  Paul  as  its  author.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  former  of  these,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  tradition  gives  Avay  beneath  us  in  regard  of  authenticity  and  trust- 
Avorthiness  ;  and  as  we  search  into  the  latter,  the  points  of  similarity  are 
overborne  by  a  far  greater  number  of  indications  of  divergence,  and 
of  incompatibility,  both  in  style  and  matter,  with  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Pauline  authorship. 

3.  There  is  one  circumstance  which,  though  this  is  the  most  notable 
instance  of  it,  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  unbiassed  conductor  of  enquiries 
into  the  difficulties  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  viz.  that,  in  modern  times  at 
least,  most  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  knew  least  about 
the  matter,  and  the  strongest  assertions  always  made  by  men  who  have 
never  searched  into,  or  have  been  unable  to  appreciate,  the  evidence. 
Genuine  research  has  led,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  a  modified  holding, 
or  to  an  entire  rejection,  of  the  Pauline  hypothesis. 

4.  It  will  be  my  purpose,  in  the  following  paragraphs,  to  deal  (follow- 
ing the  steps  of  many  who  have  gone  before  me,  and  more  especially  of 
Bleek)  with  the  various  hypotheses  in  order,  as  to  both  their  external 
and  internal  evidence.  It  will  be  impossible  in  citing  the  external 
evidence,  to  keep  these  hypotheses  entirely  distinct  :  that  which  is  cited 
as  against  one  will  frequently  be  for  another  which  is  not  under  treat- 
ment, and  must  oe  referred  back  to  on  reaching  that  one. 

'  Oil  the  sense  of  the  word  wrote,  see  below,  par.  21  and  note. 
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5.  As  preliminary  then  to  all  such  specific  considerations,  we  will 
enquire  first  into  the  external  and  traditional  ground,  then  into  that 
which  is  internal,  arising  from  the  Epistle  itself,  of  the  supposition  that 
St.  Paul  was  the  Author  and  Writer,  or  the  Author  without  being  the 
Writer,  of  the  Epistle. 

6.  Some  think  that  they  see  an  allusion  to  our  Epistle  in  2  Pet.  iii. 
15,  16.  But  to  this  there  are  several  objections  ;  among  which  the 
principal  is,  that  no  passages  can  be  pointed  out  in  our  Epistle  answering 
to  the  description  there  given.  This  point  has  not  been  much  pressed, 
even  by  those  who  have  raised  it ;  being  doubtless  felt  to  be  too  insecure 
to  build  any  safe  conclusion  upon. 

7.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  idea  that  our  Epistle  is  alluded  to  by 
St.  James,  ch.  ii.  24,  25.  Hug  sujjposes  that  the  citation  of  Rahab  as 
justified  by  works  is  directly  polemical,  and  aimed  at  Heb.  xi.  31.  But 
as  Bleek  well  remarks,  even  were  we  to  concede  the  polemical  character 
of  the  citation,  why  need  Heb.  xi.  31  be  fixed  on  as  its  especial  point 
of  attack  ?  Was  it  not  more  than  probable,  that  the  followers  of 
St.  Paul  would  have  adduced  this,  among  other  examples,  in  their  oral 
teaching  ? 

8.  We  come  then  to  the  first  undoubted  allusions  to  the  Epistle  ; 
which  occur  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians, 
dating  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century.  Clement  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  he  quotes  by  name  1  Cor.  ; 
he  closely  imitates  Rom.  i.  29 — 32  :  he  frequently  alludes  to  other 
passages.  But  of  no  Epistle  does  be  make  such  large  and  constant  use, 
as  of  this  to  the  Hebrews  :  and  this  is  testified  by  Eusebius, — "  in  which 
(i.  e.  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians)  he  brings  forward  many  thoughts 
out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  even  some  passages  out  of  it 
verbatim,  thus  shewing  clearly  that  the  work  was  no  new  one  in  his 
time."     The  same  is  testified  by  Jerome  also. 

9.  Now  some  have  argued  from  this  that,  as  Clement  thus  reproduces 
passages  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  Epistles  confessedly  canonical,  he 
must  have  held  this  to  be  canonical,  and  if  he,  then  the  Roman  church, 
in  whose  name  he  writes ;  and  if  canonical,  then  written  by  St.  Paul. 
But  Bleek  well  observes,  that  this  whole  argument  is  built  on  an 
imhistorical  assumption  respecting  the  Canon  of  the  New  Test.,  which 
was  certainly  not  settled  in  Clement's  time  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  his  use 
of  this  Epistle  proves  no  more  than  that  it  was  well  known  and  exceed- 
ingly valued  by  him.  It  is  a  weighty  testimony  for  the  Ejyistle,  but 
says  nothing  as  to  its  Author*. 

10.  The  first  notices  in  any  way  touching  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship meet  us  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.     And  it  is  rcmark- 

*  See  this,  and  the  iufercnce  from  it,  treated  more  fully  below.  Sect.  vi.  par.  2. 
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able  cuoiigh,  tliat  from  these  uotices  we  must  gather,  that  at  that  early 
date  there  were  the  same  various  vioAvs  respecting  it,  in  the  main,  which 
now  prevail  ;  the  same  doubt  whether  St.  Paul  was  the  author,  or  some 
other  Teacher  of  the  apostolic  age ;  and  if  some  other,  then  what  part 
St.  Paul  had,  or  whether  any,  in  influencing  his  argument  or  dictating 
his  matter. 

11.  The  earliest  of  these  testimonies  is  that  of  Pantvenus,  the  chief 
of  the  catechetical  school  in  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  There  is  a  passage  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius  from  a  lost 
Avork  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  latter  says  that  the  blessed 
rreshijter  said,  that  since  our  Lord  was  the  real  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews, 
St.  Paul,  out  of  modesty,  and  as  being  himself  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  did 
not  attach  his  name  to  this  Epistle  ^ 

12.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  blessed  Presbyter  here,  Clement 
means  Pautajnus.  Eusebius  tells  us  of  Clement,  that  he  in  this  lost 
Avork  reported  the  sayings  of  his  master  Panta3nus. 

13.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  from  these  words,  that  Panttenus 
believed  the  Epistle  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  But  as  Bleek  observes, 
we  have  no  data  to  enable  us  to  range  this  testimony  in  its  right  place 
as  regards  the  controversy.  Being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
text in  which  it  occurs,  we  cannot  say  whether  it  rej^resents  an  opinion 
of  Pantajnus's  own,  or  a  general  persuasion  ;  whether  it  is  adduced 
polemically,  or  merely  as  solving  the  problem  of  the  anonymousness  of 
the  Epistle  for  those  who  already  believed  St.  Paul  to  be  the  Author. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  foolish,  and  beside  the  purpose,  than  the 
reason  Avhich  it  renders  for  this  anonymousness  :  are  we  to  reckon  the 
assumption  of  the  Pauline  authorship  in  it  as  a  subjectivity  of  the  same 
mind  as  devised  the  other  ?  For  aught  that  this  testimony  itself  says, 
it  may  have  been  so  :  we  can  only  then  estimate  it  rightly,  when  we 
regard  it  as  one  of  a  class,  betokening  something  like  consensus  on  the 
matter  in  question. 

14.  And  such  a  consensus  we  certainly  seem  to  be  able  to  trace  in  the 
writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  Clement  himself,  both  in  his  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  the  fragments  of  his  lost  works 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  frequently  and  expressly  cites  the  Epistle  as  the 
work  of  St.  Paul.  Nay,  his  testimony  goes  further  than  this.  In  a 
well-known  passage  of  Eusebius,  he  cites  from  the  same  lost  Avork  of 
Clement  as  folloAA^s  : 

"  He  says  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  Paul's,  and  was 
WTitten  to  Hebrews  in  the  HebrcAv  tongue,  and  that  Luke  dili- 
gently translated  it  and  published  it  for  the  Greeks.  From  Avhich 
circumstance  it  is,  that  its  style  has  a  similarity  to  that  of  the  Acts, 
But  that  Paul  very  naturally  did  not  prefix  'Paul  the  Apostle'  to 
3  See  below,  par.  71,  a  A'cry  similar  sentiment  from  Jerome. 
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it,  as  the  Hebrews  suspected  and  disliked  him,  and  so  he  would  not 
alienate  them  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  work." 

15.  Valuable  as  the  above  passage  is,  it  fails  to  point  out  to  us  defi- 
nitively the  ground  and  the  extent  of  the  opinion  which  it  expresses. 
The  citations  from  the  Epistle  throughout  Clement's  writings  shew  us, 
that  his  persuasion  respecting  its  having  been  put  into  Greek  by  St. 
Luke,  did  not  prevent  him  from  every  where  citing  the  Greek  as  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  ;  either  expressly  naming  him,  or  indicating  him 
under  the  words  "  the  \_divrne'\  Apostle."  But  whether  the  opinion  was 
derived  from  tradition,  or  from  his  own  critical  research,  there  is  nothing 
here  to  inform  us.  The  reference  to  the  similarity  of  diction  to  that  in 
the  Acts  seems  rather  to  point  to  the  latter  source.  Nor  again  can  we 
say  whether  he  is  representing  (1)  a  general  opinion,  prevalent  as  trans- 
mitted in  the  Alexandrian  church,  or  (2)  one  confined  to  himself,  or 
(3)  one  which  had  spread  through  the  teaching  of  Pantfenus  his  master. 
This  last  is  hardly  probable,  seeing  that  he  gives  for  the  anonymousness 
of  the  Epistle  a  far  more  sensible  reason  than  that  Avhich  he  imme- 
diately after  quotes  from  Pantfenus.  We  can  derive  from  the  passage 
nothing  but  a  surmise  respecting  the  view  prevalent  in  Alexandria  at 
the  time.  And  that  surmise  would  lead  us  to  beJieve  that  St.  Paul  was 
not  there  held  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  in  its  present  Greek 
form,  however  faithfully  that  present  form  may  represent  his  original 
meaning. 

16.  We  now  come  to  the  testimony  of  Oeigen  ;  from  which,  without 
being  able  to  solve  the  above  historical  question,  we  gain  considerably 
more  light  on  the  subject  of  the  tradition  respecting  the  Epistle. 

17.  In  his  own  ordinary  practice  in  his  writings,  Origen  cites  the 
Epistle  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  using  much  the  same  terms  as  Clement 
in  so  doing  :  viz.  either  " Pmd"  or  "the  Apostle."  In  the  Homilies  on 
Joshua,  he  distinctly  ascribes  fourteen  Epistles  to  St.  Paul.  But  in 
Avhat  sense  he  makes  these  citations,  we  must  ascertain  by  his  own  more 
accurately  expressed  opinion  on  the  matter  ;  from  which  it  will  appear, 
how  unfairly  Origen  has  been  claimed  by  superficial  arguers  for  the 
Pauline  aathorsliip,  as  on  their  side. 

18.  Before  however  coming  to  this,  it  may  be  well  to  adduce  two  or 
three  passages  in  which  he  indicates  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed. In  his  Commentary  on  Matt,  xxiii.  27,  speaking  of  the  slaying 
of  the  prophets,  he  cites,  as  from  St.  Paul,  1  Thess.  i.  14,  15,  and  Heb. 
xi.  37,  38  ;  and  then  adds,  '*  But  suppose  any  one  repudiates  the  Epistle 
to  the  ITebreivs  as  not  being  PavVs."  And  then  after  a  caution  against 
apocryphal  works  foisted  in  by  the  Jews  (^ among  which  he  clearly  does 
not  mean  to  include  our  Epistle),  he  adds,  "  Still,  if  any  one  receives 
that  to  the  Ilchreios  as  an  Epistle  of  Paid"  &c. 

Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  Africanus,  in  the  course  of  removing  the 
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doubt  of  his  friend  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Susanna,  ho 
mentions  the  traditional  death  of  Isaiah,  whicli  ho  says  "  is  testiiicd  to 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  is  not  written  in  any  of  the  canonical 
books  "  (meaning,  not  that  the  Epistle  was  not  one  of  these  books,  but 
that  the  account  of  Isaiah's  martyrdom  is  not  in  any  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Test.).  Then  he  adds,  "  But  possibly  some  who  are  pressed 
by  this  argument  may  take  refuge  in  the  view  of  those  who  set  aside  the 
Epistle  as  not  written  by  Paul  :  and  to  them  we  should  have  to  use 
another  argument  to  shew  that  the  Epistle  is  Paul's." 

It  Avould  have  been  of  some  interest  to  know  who  those  some  were, 
and  whether  their  setting  aside  of  the  Epistle  arose  from  the  absence  of 
ancient  tradition  as  to  the  Pauline  authorship,  or  from  critical  con- 
clusions of  their  own,  arrived  at  from  study  of  the  Epistle  itself.  But 
of  this  Origen  says  nothing. 

19.  The  principal  testimony  of  his  own  is  qoutained  in  two  frag- 
ments of  his  lost  Homilies  on  this  Epistle,  preserved  by  Eusebius  :  "  In 
these  he  observes,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  is  not  that  characteristic 
of  the  Apostle,  who  declared  himself  unskilful  in  style  ;  but  is  more 
Greek  in  its  form  of  diction,  as  every  one  who  knows  how  to  discriminate 
styles  must  confess.  On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who  reads  attentively 
the  Apostolic  writings  must  also  confess,  that  the  thoughts  are  mar- 
vellous, and  no  way  inferior  to  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the 
Apostles.  After  this,  he  says  that  the  thoughts  appear  to  him  to  be 
those  of  the  Apostle,  but  the  diction  and  style  those  of  some  reporter 
or  paraphraser  of  the  things  said  by  his  master." 

Then  follows  the  sentence  cited  by  us  in  par.  1.  And  afterwards  he 
adds,  "  The  account  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  divided,  some 
reporting  that  Clement,  who  became  Bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  the  Epistle, 
others  that  it  was  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts."  • 

We  learn  from  these  remarkable  fragments  several  interesting  parti- 
culars :  among  which  may  be  mentioned  ; 

First,  Origen's  own  opinion  as  to  the  Epistle,  deduced  from  grounds 
which  he  regards  as  being  clear  to  all  who  are  on  the  one  hand 
accustomed  to  judge  of  style,  and,  on  the  other,  versed  in  the  apostolic 
writings;  viz.  that  its  Author  in  its  present  form  is  not  St.  Paul,  but 
some  one  who  has  embodied  in  his  own  style  and  form  the  thoughts  of 
that  Apostle.  One  thing  however  he  leaves  in  uncertainty;  whether 
Avc  are  to  regard  such  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  Apostle  himself,  as 
speaking  in  the  first  person  throughout  the  Epistle. 

20.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  some  churches,  or  church,  regarded  the 
Epistle  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  But  here  again  the  expression  is  some- 
what vague.  The  words,  "  if  any  church,"  may  be  an  uncertain  in- 
dication of  several  churches,  or  it  may  be  a  pointed  allusion  to  one. 
If  the  latter,  which  from  what  follows,  is  the  more  probable,  the  church 
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•would  probably  be  the  Alexandrian,  by  what  we  have  already  seen  of 
the  testimonies  of  Panta^nus  and  Clement.  The  words  "  let  it  have 
credit  for  the  circumstance "  must  be  taken  as  meaning,  "  I  have  no 
■wish  to  deprive  it  of  this  its  peculiar  advantage:"  and  the  ground, 
"for  not  in  vain  have  the  ancients  handed  it  down  as  PauVs,"  must  be 
his  own  conviction,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  proceeded  originally 
from  the  Apostle.  "Who  "  the  ancients  "  were,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say.  Possibly,  if  we  confine  our  view  to  one  church,  no  more  than 
Panttenus,  and  Clement,  and  their  disciples.  One  thing  is  very  plain; 
that  they  cannot  have  been  men  whose  tradition  satisfied  Origen  him- 
self, or  he  would  not  have  spoken  as  he  has.  Be  they  who  they  might, 
one  thing  is  plain  ;  that  their  tradition  is  spoken  of  by  him  as  not  in 
vain,  not  as  resting  on  external  matter  of  fact,  but  as  finding  justifica- 
tion in  the  internal  character  of  the  Epistle  ;  and  that  it  did  not 
extend  to  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  having  written  the  Epistle,  but  only  to  its 
being,  in  some  sense,  his. 

21.  Thirdly,  that  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  was  regarded  hy  Origen 
as  utterly  unknoicn.  Thus  only  can  we  interpret  the  words,  "  but  ivho 
wrote  the  Epistle,  God  only  knows  the  truth."  For  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  word  wrote  of  the  mere  scribe,  in  the  sense 
of  Rom.  xvi.  22,  is  she-WTi  by  its  use  in  the  same  sentence,  "  Luke  ivho 
wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts." 

22.  This  passage  further  testifies  respecting  external  tradition,  as  it 
had  come  down  to  Origen  himself.  He  speaks  of  "  the  account  which 
has  come  down  to  us  :"  clearly  meaning  these  words  of  historical  tradi- 
tion, and  thereby  by  implication  excluding  from  that  category  the 
tx'adition  of  the  Pauline  authorship.  And  this  historical  tradition  gave 
two  views  :  one,  that  Clement  of  Rome  was  the  Writer  ;  the  other,  that 

•  St.  Luke  was  the  Writer. 

23.  And  this  last  circumstance  is  of  importance,  as  being  our  only 
clue  out  of  a  diificulty  which  Bleek  has  felt,  but  has  not  attempted  to 
remove.  We  find  ourselves  otherwise  in  this  ambiguity  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  one  or  the  other  hypothesis.  If  the  Pauline  authorship 
was  the  original  historical  tradition,  the  difiiculties  presented  by  the 
Epistle  itself  were  sure  to  have  called  it  in  doubt,  and  suggested  the 
other:  if  on  the  other  hand  the  name  of  any  disciple  of  St.  Paul  was 
delivered  down  by  historical  tradition  as  the  writer,  the  apostolicity  and 
Pauline  character  of  the  thoughts,  coupled  with  the  desire  to  find  a 
great  name  for  an  anonymous  Epistle,  was  sure  to  have  produced,  and 
when  produced  would  easily  find  acceptance  for,  the  idea  that  St.  Paul 
was  the  author.  But  the  fact  that  Origen  speaks  of  "  the  account 
which  has  come  down  to  us,"  not  as  for,  but  as  against  the  Pauline 
hypothesis,  seems  to  shew  that  the  former  of  these  alternatives  was 
really  the  case. 
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24.  As  far  then  as  we  have  at  present  advanced,  -we  seem  to  have 
gathered  the  following  as  the  probable  result,  as  to  the  practice  and 
state  of  opinion  in  the  Alexandrine  church  : 

(a)  That  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  and  quote  from  the  Epistle  as 
the  work  of  St.  Paul. 

(b)  That  this  was  done  by  writers  of  discernment,  and  familiarity  with 
the  apostolic  writings,  not  because  they  thought  the  style  and  actual 
writing  to  be  St.  Paul's,  but  as  seeing  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  and  matter,  the  Epistle  was  worthy  of  and  characteristic  of 
that  Apostle  ;  thus  feeling  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  those 
before  them  had  delivered  the  Epistle  down  to  them  as  St.  Paul's. 

(c)  That  we  nowhere  find  trace  of  historical  tradition  asserting  the 
Pauline  authorship  :  but  on  the  contrary,  we  find  it  expressly  quoted  on 
the  other  side  *. 

25.  We  now  pass  to  other  portions  of  the  church  :  and  next,  to  pro- 
considar  Africa.  Here  we  find,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  expressly  ascribing  the  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas. "  There  exists  also  a  writing  under  the  name  of  Barnabas, 
addressed  to  the  Hebrews  ;  a  man  of  sufiicient  authority,  considering 
that  Paul  ranked  him  with  himself  in  the  practice  of  abstinence 
(1  Cor.  ix.  6)."  And  then  he  cites  Heb.  vi.  4 — 8,  as  an  admonition  of 
Barnabas. 

2Q.  From  the  way  in  which  the  Epistle  is  here  simply  cited  as  the 
work  of  Barnabas,  we  clearly  see  that  this  was  no  mere  opinion  of  Ter- 
tullian's  owti,  but  at  all  events  the  accepted  view  of  that  portion  of  the 
church.  He  does  not  hint  at  any  doubt  on  the  matter.  But  here  again 
we  are  at  a 'loss,  from  Avhat  source  to  derive  this  view.  Either,  sup- 
posing Barnabas  really  the  author,  genuine  historical  tradition  may  have 
been  its  source, — or  lacking  such  tradition,  some  in  the  African  church 
may  originally  have  inferred  this  from  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
Epistle  ;  and  the  view  may  subsequently  have  become  general  there. 
One  thing  however  the  testimony  shews  beyond  all  doubt :  that  the 
idea  of  a  Pauline  authorship  was  wholly  unknown  to  Tertullian,  and  to 
those  for  whom  he  wrote. 

27.  If  it  were  necessary  further  to  confinn  evidence  so  decisive,  we 
might  do  so  by  citing  his  charge  against  Marcion,  of  falsifying  the 
number  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  "Yet  I  am  astonished,  seeing  that 
he  received  Epistles  written  to  individuals,  that  he  has  rejected  the 
two  to  Timothy,  and  one  to  Titus,  on  the  state  of  the  church. 
He  has  taken  upon  him,  I  fancy,  also  to  falsify  the  number  of  the 
Epistles." 

Now  seeing  that  'Marcion  held  ten  Epistles  only  of  St.  Paul,  it  would 

■•  On  tlic  pliseuomeuon  of  the  ditersUy  of  traditions,  see  below,  par.  3G  ff. 
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appear  by  combining  this  with  the  former  testimony,  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  here  reckoned  among  them. 

28.  Among  the  witnesses  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  second  and 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  none  is  of  more  weight  than  Iren^eus,  a 
Greek  of  Asia  Minor  by  birth,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  thus 
representing  the  testimony  of  the  church  in  both  countries.  In  his 
great  work  against  Heresies,  he  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  expressly  quoting  twelve  of  them.  There  is  no  citation  from 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  which  may  well  be,  from  its  brevity,  and  its 
personal  character.  But  nowhere  in  this  work  has  he  cited  or  referred 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  all,  although  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  apposite  for  his  purpose,  as  against  the  Gnostics  of  his  time. 
Eusebius  says  "  that  a  work  of  Irenaeus  was  extant  in  his  time,  called 
treatises  concerning  various  matters,  wherein  he  quoted  passages  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon."  From  this 
it  would  seem  that  Eusebius  was  unable  to  find  any  citations  of  the 
Epistle  in  other  works  of  Irenaeus  known  to  him.  And  he  does  not 
even  here  say  that  Ii'enoeus  mentioned  St.  Paul  as  the  author  of  the 
Epistle. 

29.  Indeed  we  have  a  testimony  which  goes  to  assert  that  this  Father 
distinctly  denied  the  Pauline  authorship.  Photius  cites  a  passage  from 
Stephen  Gobar,  a  tritheist  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which  he  says,  "that 
Hippolytus  and  IrensEus  assert  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  commonly 
ascribed  to  Paul,  not  to  be  by  him."  The  same  is  indeed  asserted  of 
Hippolytus  by  Photius  himself :  but  it  is  strange,  if  Irenasus  had  asserted 
it,  that  Eusebius  should  have  made  no  mention  of  the  fact,  adducing 
as  he  does  the  citation  of  the  Epistle  by  him.  At  the  'same  time, 
Gobar's  language  is  far  too  precise  to  be  referred  to  the  mere  fact  that 
Irenffius  does  not  cite  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  as  some  have  endeavoured 
to  refer  it :  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Eusebius  does  not  pretend 
to  have  read  or  seen  all  the  works  of  Irenaeus  then  extant.  Bleek  puts 
the  alternative  well,  according  as  we  accept,  or  do  not  accept,  the  asser- 
tion of  Gobar.  If  we  accept  it,  it  would  shew  that  Ii-en£Eus  had  found 
somewhere  prevalent  the  idea  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  contradict  such  an  idea.  If  we  do  not 
accept  it  as  any  more  than  a  negative  report,  meaning  that  Irenaeus 
nowhere  cites  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  then  at  all  events,  considering 
that  he  constantly  cites  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  his,  we  shall  have  the 
presumption,  that  he  neither  accepted,  nor  knew  of,  any  such  idea  as 
the  Pauline  authorship. 

30.  If  we  now  pass  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  find,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  the  testimony  of  the  presbyter 
Caius.  Of  him  Eusebius  relates,  "  that  in  a  dialogue  pubUshed  by 
him,  he  speaks  of  thirteen  Epistles  only  written  by  Paul,  not  numbering 
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among  them  that  to  the  Ilcbrewp,  because  it  is  even  till  now  (Euse- 
bius's  time)  thought  by  pome  at  Rome  not  to  be  the  Apostle's." 

These  words  can  lead  only  to  one  of  two  inferences  :  that  Caius,  not 
numbering  the  Epistle  among  those  of  St,  Paul,  either  placed  it  by 
itself,  or  did  not  mention  it  at  all.  In  either  case,  he  must  be  regarded 
as  speaking,  not  his  own  private  judgment  merely,  but  that  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  in  which,  as  we  further  learn,  the  same 
judgment  yet  lingered  more  than  a  century  after. 

31.  Another  testimony  is  that  of  the  fragment  respecting  the  canon 
of  tlie  New  Test.,  first  published  by  Muratori,  and  known  by  his  name, 
generally  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  In  this  fragment  it  is  stated  that  St.  Paul  wrote  Epistles  to 
seven  churches  ;  and  his  thirteen  Epistles  are  enumerated,  in  a  peculiar 
order  :  but  that  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  named,  unless  it  be  distantly 
hinted  at,  which  is  not  probable. 

32.  As  far  then  as  we  have  advanced,  the  following  seems  to  be  our 
result.  Noivhere,  except  in  the  Alexandrine  church,  does  there  seem  to 
have  existed  any  idea  that  the  Epistle  was  St.  PauVs.  Throughout  the 
Avhole  Western  Church,  it  is  either  left  unenumerated  among  his 
Avritings,  or  expressly  excluded  from  them.  That  it  is  wholly  futile  to 
attempt  to  refer  this  to  any  influence  of  the  Montanist  or  Marcionitc 
disputes,  has  been  w^U  and  simply  shewn  by  Bleck.  The  idea  of  the 
catholic  teachers  of  the  w^hole  Western  Church  disparaging  and  ex- 
cluding an  apostolical  book,  because  one  passage  of  it  (ch.  vi.  4 — 6) 
seemed  to  favour  the  tenets  of  their  adversaries,  is  too  preposterous 
ever  to  have  been  suggested,  except  in  the  interests  of  a  desperate 
cause :  and  the  fact  that  TertuUian,  himself  a  Montanist,  cites  Heb.  vi. 
4 — 6  on  his  side,  but  without  ascribing  it  to  St.  Paul,  is  decisive 
against  the  notion  that  his  adversaries  so  ascribed  it  at  any  time :  for 
he  would  have  been  sure  in  that  case  to  have  charged  them  with  their 
desertion  of  such  an  opinion. 

33.  And  even  in  the  Alexandrine  Chui'ch  itself,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  no  reliable  trace  of  a  historical  tradition  of  the  Pauline  author- 
ship. Every  expression  which  seems  to  imply  this,  such  e.  g.  as  that 
much-adduced  one  of  Origen,  "/or  not  in  vain  have  the  ancients  handed 
it  doivn  as  being  PauVs"  when  fairly  examined,  gives  way  under  us. 
The  traditional  account,  though  inconsistent  with  itself,  was  entirely 
the  other  way. 

34.  The  fair  account  then  of  opinion  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century  seems  to  be  this  :  that  there  was  then,  as  now,  great  uncertainty 
regarding  the  authorship  of  our  Epistle :  that  the  general  cast  of  the 
thoughts  was  recognized  as  Pauline,  and  that  the  ancients,  whatever 
that  may  imply,  had  not  unreasonably  handed  it  down  as  St.  Paul's : 
but  on  what  grounds,  we  are  totally  unable  to  say  :  for  ecclesiastical 
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tradition  does  not  bear  them  out.  In  proconsular  Africa  it  was  ascribed 
to  Barnabas  :  by  the  tradition  Avbicb  had  come  down  to  Origen  and  his 
fellows,  to  Luke  or  Clement ;  while  the  Western  Church,  even  when 
judged  of  by  Irenogus,  who  was  brought  up  in  Asia,  and  even  including 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  where  all  repoi'ts  on  such 
matters  were  sure  to  be  ventilated,  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
without  any  positive  tradition  or  opinion  on  the  matter. 

35.  Before  advancing  with  the  history,  which  has  now  become  of 
secondary  importance  to  us,  I  will  state  to  what,  in  my  own  view,  this 
result  points,  as  regarding  the  formation  of  our  own  conclusion  on  the 
matter. 

36.  It  simply  leaves  us,  unfettered  by  any  overpowering  judgment  of 
antiquity,  to  examine  the  Epistle  for  ourselves,  and  form  our  own  opinion 
from  its  contents.  Even  were  we  to  admit  the  opinion  of  a  Pauline 
authorship  to  the  rank  of  an  early  tradition,  which  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  strict  sense  to  have  been,  we  should  then  have  ancient  ecclesiastical 
tradition  broken  into  various  lines,  and  inconsistent  with  itself:  not 
requiring  our  assent  to  one  or  other  of  its  numerous  variations.-  Those 
who  are  prepared  to  follow  it,  and  it  alone,  will  have  to  make  up  theu* 
minds  whether  they  will  attach  themselves  to  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  if  so,  whether  to  that  portion  of  it  (if  such  portion 
existed,  which  is  not  proved)  which  regarded  the  Epistle  as  purely  and 
simply  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  or  to  that  which,  with  Clement,  regarded 
the  present  Epistle  as  a  Greek  version  by  St.  Luke  of  a  Hebi-ew  original 
by  St.  Paul, — or  to  the  West  African  Church,  which  regarded  it  as 
written  by  Barnabas  ;  or  to  the  ^^  story ^^  or  ^^  account"  mentioned  by 
Origen,  in  its  Clementine  or  its  Lucan  branch  ;  or  to  the  negative  view 
of  the  churches  of  Europe. 

37.  For  to  one  or  other  of  these  courses,  and  on  these  grounds,  would 
the  intelligent  follower  of  tradition  be  confined.  It  would  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  allege,  as  a  motive  for  his  opinion,  the  subsequent  universal  preva- 
lence of  one  or  other  of  these  views,  unless  he  could  at  the  same  time  shew 
that  that  prevalence  was  owing  to  the  overpowering  force  of  an  authentic 
tradition,  somewhere  or  other  existing.  That  the  whole  church  of  Rome 
believed  the  Pauline  authorship  in  subsequent  centuries,  would  be  no 
compensation  for  the  total  absence  of  such  belief  at  that  time  when,  if 
there  were  any  such  authentic  tradition  any  where,  it  must  have  pre- 
vailed in  that  church.  That  the  same  was  unifoi-mly  asserted  and  acted 
on  by  the  Avriters  of  the  Alexandrine  clnirch  in  later  ages,  does  not  tend 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  vague  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  first 
appearances  of  the  opinion,  wherever  it  is  spoken  of  and  its  grounds 
alleged  by  such  earlier  teachers  as  Clement  and  Origen. 

38.  And  these  considerations  are  much  strengthened,  when  we  take 
into  account  what  strong  reasons  there  were  why  the  opinion  of  the 
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Pauline  authorship,  when  once  advanced  hy  men  of  autliority  in  teach- 
ing, should  gain  general  acceptance.  Wo  see  this  tendency  already 
prevailing  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  ;  who, 
notwithstanding  the  sentences  which  have  been  quoted  from  them,  yet 
throughout  their  writings  acquiesce  for  the  most  part  in  a  conventional 
habit  of  citing  the  Epistle  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  And  as  time  passed 
on,  a  belief,  which  so  conveniently  set  at  rest  all  doubts  about  an  impor- 
tant anonymous  canonical  writing,  spread  (and  all  the  more  as  the 
character  of  the  times  became  less  and  less  critical  and  enquiring)  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  church. 

39.  It  will  be  well  to  interpose  two  cautions,  especially  for  young 
readers.  It  has  been  very  much  the  practice  with  the  maintainors  of 
the  Pauline  authorship  to  deal  largely  in  sweeping  assertions  regarding 
early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  They  have  not  unfrequently  alleged  on 
their  side  the  habit  of  citation  of  Clement  and  Origen,  as  shewing  their 
belief  respecting  the  Epistle,  uncorrected  by  those  passages  Avhich  show 
what  that  belief  really  was.  Let  not  readers  then  be  borne  away  by 
these  strong  assertions,  but  let  them  carefully  and  intelligently  examine 
for  themselves. 

40.  Our  second  caution  is  one  regarding  the  intelligent  use  of  ancient 
testimony.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace  up  to  their 
first  origin  the  beliefs  respecting  the  Epistle.  Whence  did  they  first 
arise  ?  Where  do  we  find  them  prevailing  in  the  earliest  times,  and  there, 
"why  ?  Now  this  is  the  only  method  of  enquiry  on  the  subject  which  is 
or  can  be  decisive,  as  far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned.  In  follow- 
ing down  the  stream  of  time,  materials  for  this  enquiry  soon  fail  us. 
And  it  has  been  the  practice  of  some  of  the  upholders  of  the  Pauline 
authorship,  to  amass  long  lists  of  names  and  testimonies,  from  later  ages, 
of  men  who  simply  swelled  the  ranhs  of  conformity  to  the  opinion  when  it 
once  became  prevalent.  Let  readers  distrust  all  such  accumulations  as 
evidence.  They  are  valuable  as  shewing  the  growth  and  prevalence  of 
the  opinion,  but  in  no  other  light.  No  accretions  to  the  river  in  its 
course  can  alter  the  situation  and  character  of  the  fountain-head. 

41.  We  proceed  now  with  the  history  of  opinion,  which,  as  before 
remarked,  is  become  very  much  the  history  of  the  spread  of  the  belief  of 
a  Pauline  authorship. 

At  Alexandria,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  conventional  habit 
of  quoting  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's  gradually  prevailed  over  critical 
suspicion  and  early  tradition. 

42.  DiONYSius,  president  of  the  catechetical  school,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  cites  Heb. 
X.  34  expressly  as  the  words  of  St.  Pau'..  Petkr,  bishop  (about  300), 
■who  suffered  under  Diocletian,  cites  Heb.  xi.  32  as  the  Apostle's. 

HiERAX  or  Hieracas,  of  Leontopolis,  who  lived  about  the  same  time, 
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and  who,  altliough  the  founder  of  a  heresy,  appears  not  to  have  severed 
himself  from  the  church,  is  repeatedly  adduced  by  Epiphanius  as  citing 
the  Epistle  as  "  the  Apostle's  :"  and  the  same  Epiphanius  says  of  the 
Melchisedekites  (see  on  ch.  vii.  3),  that  they  attempted  to  support  their 
view  by  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Alexander,  bishoi>  about  312,  says  in  an  Epistle  to  Alexander  bishop 
of  Constantinople, 

"  Agreeably  to  this  exclaims  also  the  lofty  speaker  Paul,  saying 

concerning  Him,  '  Whom  He  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 

also  He  made  the  worlds  :' "  Pleb.  i.  2. 

Antonius,  the  celebrated  promoter  of  the  monastic  life  in  Egypt,  in 

one  of  his  seven  epistles  to  various  monasteries,  says,  "  of  whom  Paul 

saith  that  they,  on  account  of  us,  have  not  received  the  promises"  (Heb. 

xi.  13,  39,  40). 

43.  But  the  most  weighty  witness  for  the  view  of  the  Alexandrine 
church  at  this  time  is  Athanasius,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  enumerates  the  canonical  books  which  have  come  down  and  are 
believed  to  be  inspired,  among  which  he  names  fourteen  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  among  them  our  Epistle,  without  alluding  to  any  doubt  on 
the  subject.  And  in  his  other  writings  every  where  he  cites  the  Epistle 
as  St.  Paul's.    ' 

44.  Belonging  to  nearly  the  same  time  in  the  same  church  are  three 
other  writers — by  all  of  whom  the  Epistle  is  either  expressly  or  implicitly 
cited  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul. 

45.  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  multiply  names,  in  a  church  -which 
by  this  time  had  universally  and  undoubtingly  received  the  Pauline 
authorship.  Bleek  has  adduced,  with  copious  citations,  Didymus  (the 
teacher  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus),  —  Marcus  Eremita  (about  400), — 
TiiEOPHiLus  of  Alexandria  (about  400), — Isidore  of  Pelusium  (died 
450), — Ci'RiL  of  Alexandria  (died  444)  :  concerning  which  last  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  though  Nestorius  had  adduced  passages  from  the 
Epistle  on  his  side,  as  being  St.  Paul's,  Cyril,  in  refuting  them,  does  not 
make  the  slightest  reference  to  the  formerly  existing  doubt  as  to  the 
authorship. 

46.  And  so  it  continued  in  this  church  in  subsequent  times  :  the  only 
remarkable  exception  being  found  in  Euthalius  (about  460),  who, 
though  he  regards  the  Epistle  as  of  Pauline  origin,  and  reckons  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  yet  adduces  the  old  doubts  concerning  it,  and  believes 
it  to  be  a  translation  made  by  Clement  of  Rome  from  a  Hebrew  original 
by  the  Ajiostle.  This  view  he  supports  by  the  considerations,  1.  of  its 
style  ;  2.  of  its  wanting  an  address  from  the  writer  ;  3.  on  account  of 
what  is  said  ch.  ii.  3,  4.  For  the  first,  ho  gives  the  reason  that  it  Avas 
tiauslated  from  the  Hebrew,  some  say,  by  Luke,  but  most,  by  Clement, 
whose  style  it  resembles.     Then  he  gives  the  usual  reason  for  the  want  of 
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a  superscription,  viz.  that  St.  Paul  was  not  the  Apostle  of  the  Jews  but 
of  the  Gcutiles,  citing  Gal.  ii.  9,  10:  and  proceeds,  hut  the  Ki)istlo  is 
afterwards  seen  to  be  Paul's,  by  eh.  x.  34,  in  which  the  (now  exploded) 
reading  with  my  bonds  is  his  point  :  by  ch.  xiii.  18,  19  :  by  ch.  xiii.  23, 
in  wliich  he  interprets  the  word  which  we  render,  "set  at  liberty"  "sent 
forth  for  the  viinistry"  which  he  says  no  one  could  do  but  St.  Paul :  and 
then  expecting  him  soon,  he  promises,  as  is  bis  custom  frequently,  a 
visit  from  himself  with  him. 

This  testimony  is  valuable,  as  shewing  that  in  the  midst  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  now  accepted  opinion,  a  spirit  of  inteHigcnt  criticism  still 
survived. 

47.  If  we  now  turn  to  other  jtarts  of  the  Eastern  Church,  we  find  the 
came  acceptation  of  the  Pauline  authorship  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  onwards.  Bleek  gives  citations  from  Methodius,  Bishop  of 
Olympus  in  Lycia,  about  290:  from  Paul  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch  in  264  :  from  Jacob,  Bishop  of  Nisibis,  about  325  :  from  Ei'Iireji 
the  Syrian  (died  378). 

48.  A  separate  notice  is  required  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
of  Ca^sarea,  the  well-known  Church  historian.  In  very  many  passages 
throughout  his  works,  and  more  especially  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  he  cites  the  Epistle,  and  always  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  or  of 
"  the  Apostle,"  or  "  the  holy  Apostle,"  or  "  the  divine  Apostle."  In  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  also  he  reckons  it  among  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
In  the  chapter  which  treats  especially  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Test.,  while 
there  is  no  expi'ess  mention  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  evident, 
by  comparing  his  words  there  and  in  another  place,  that  he  reckons  it  as 
confessedly  one  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  For  he  enumerates  among 
those  New  Test,  books  which  are  '  received  by  all,''  fourteen  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul. 

Still  it  Avould  appear  from  another  passage,  that  Eusebius  himself  be- 
lieved the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul  and  trans- 
lated by  Luke,  or  more  probably  by  Clement,  whose  style  it  resembles. 

If  such  was  his  view,  however,  he  was  hardly  consistent  with  himself: 
for  elsewhere  he  seems  to  assume  that  the  Epistle  was  Avritten  in  Greek 
by  the  Apostle  himself;  an  inconsistency  which  betrays  either  careless- 
ness, or  change  of  opinion. 

49.  Marks  of  the  same  inconsistency  further  appear  in  another  place, 
where  ho  numbers  our  Epistle  among  the  doubtful  books,  saying  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  that  he  cites  testimonies  from  doubtful  books,  such 
as  that  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  those  of  Barnabas  and  Clement  and  Jude. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inconsistency  may  be  removed  by  accept- 
ing this  last  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  meaning  that  these  books  are  called 
in  question  by  some. 
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50.  As  we  pass  downwards,  I  shall  mention  but  cursorily  those 
wiiters  who  uniformly  quote  the  Ejiistle  as  St.  Paul's  ;  jiausing  only  to 
notice  any  trace  of  a  different  opinion,  or  any  testimony  worth  express 
citation.  The  full  testimonies  will  be  found  in  Bleek,  and  most  of  them 
in  Lardner,  vol.  ii. 

51.  Of  the  class  first  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  are 
Cyril  of  Jei'usalem  (died  386) ;  Gregory  of  !Nazianzum  (died  389)  ; 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  (died  402)  ;  Basil  the  Great, 
Bishop  of  Caisarea  in  Cappadocia  (died  379)  ;  his  brother  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Nyssa  (died  about  370);  Titus  of  Bostra  (died  about  371); 
Chrysostom  (died  407)  ;  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (died  about  428)  ; 
Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Cilicia  (died  457). 

52.  In  the  works  of  this  latter  Father  we  find  it  asserted  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  from  Rome.  Also  we  find  the  Arians  charged  Avith 
setting  it  aside  as  spurious. 

The  same  accusation  is  found, — in  the  Dialogue  on  the  Trinity, 
ascribed  sometimes  to  Athanasius,  sometimes  to  Theodoret :  where  the 
orthodox  interlocutor  makes  the  rather  startling  assertion,  "  that  ever 
since  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  the  Epistle  had  been  believed  to  be 
Paul's;" — and  in  Epiphanius,  Ha3r.  Ixix.  14,  p.  738,  where  at  the  same 
time  he  charges  them  with  misusing  Heb.  iii.  2,  Him  that  made  Him, 
for  the  purposes  of  their  error.  From  this,  and  from  the  Epistle  of  Arius 
to  Alexander,  where  he  professes  his  faith,  and  cites  Heb.  i.  2,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Arians  did  not  reject  the  Epistle  altogether.  Nay,  they  hardly 
denied  its  Pauline  authenticity ;  for  in  that  case  we  should  liave  Atha- 
nasius in  his  polemics  against  them,  and  Alexander,  defending  this 
authenticity,  Avhereas  they  always  take  it  for  granted.  Moreover  in  the 
disputation  of  Augustine  with  the  Arian  Gothic  Bishop  Maximinus, 
we  find  the  latter  twice  quoting  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's.  So  that 
whatever  may  have  been  done  by  individual  Arians,  it  is  clear  that  as 
a  party  they  did  not  reject  either  the  Epistle  itself  or  its  Pauline 
authorship. 

53.  Correspondent  with  the  spread  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Epistle  as 
St.  Paul's  was  its  reception,  in  the  MSS.,  into  the  number  of  his  Epistles. 
It  Avas  so  receive'!  in  the  character  of  a  recent  accession,  variously  ranked : 
either  at  the  end  of  those  addressed  to  churches,  or  at  the  end  of  all. 

54.  The  motives  for  these  differing  ai-rangements  were  obvious.  Some 
placed  it  last,  as  an  addition  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  others,  to  give 
it  more  its  proper  rank,  put  it  before  the  Epistles  to  individuals.  But 
had  it  been  originally  among  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  Avould  have  taken  its  place  according  to  its  importance,  which 
is  the  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  undoubted  Pauline  Epistles  in  the 
canon. 

55.  A  trace  of  a  peculiai-  anangoracnt  is  found  in  the  Great  Vatican 
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]Manu«ciipt.  In  that  MS.,  all  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  St. Paul  form  ono 
coiitiiuied  whole,  mmibercd  Ihroughoiit  by  sections.  But  the  Ei)istle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  stands  after  2  Tliess.,  docs  not  correspond,  iu  the 
numeration  of  its  sections,  with  its  present  place  iu  the  order.  It  evi- 
dently once  followed  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  Epistle  ending 
with  the  59th  section, — Heb.  beginning  with  §  60, — and  Eph.  (the 
latter  part  of  Heb.  being  deficient)  with  §  70.  This  would  seem  to 
shew  that  the  MS.  from  which  this  was  copied,  or  at  all  events  which 
was  at  some  previous  time  copied  for  its  text,  had  Heb.  after  Gal.;  which 
would  indicate  a  still  stronger  persuasion  that  it  was  St.  Paul's.  In 
the  Sahidic  version  only  does  it  appear  in  that  place  which  it  would 
naturally  hold  according  to  its  importance  :  i.  e.  between  2  Cor.  and 
Gal.  But  from  the  fact  of  no  existing  Greek  MS.  having  it  in  this 
place,  we  must  ascribe  the  plitenomenon  to  the  caprice  of  the  framer  of 
that  version. 

56.  Returning  to  the  Western  church,  we  find  that  it  was  some  time 
after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  before  the  Epistle  was  generally 
recognized  as  St.  Paul's  ;  and  that  even  when  this  became  the  case,  it 
was  not  equally  used  and  cited  with  the  rest  of  his  Epistles. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  flourished  in  the  church  of  Rome 
NovATiAN,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  schism  which  went  by  his  name. 
We  have  works  of  his  full  of  Scripture  citations,  and  on  subjects  which 
would  have  been  admirably  elucidated  by  this  Epistle.  Yet  nowhere  has 
he  quoted  or  alluded  to  it.  That  he  would  not  have  had  any  feeling 
adverse  to  it  is  pretty  clear ;  for  no  passage  in  the  New  Test,  could  give 
such  apparent  countenance  to  his  severer  view  concerning  the  non- 
readmission  of  the  "  lapsed,"  as  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6.  Yet  he  never  cited  it 
for  his  purpose. 

57.  Coutemporaiy  with  Xovatian,  we  have,  in  the  West  African  church, 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage  (died  258).  In  all  his  writings,  he  never 
cites,  or  even  alludes  to,  our  Epistle  ;  which  he  would  certainly  have  done 
for  the  same  reason  as  Novatian  would  have  done  it,  had  he  recognized  it 
as  the  work  of  St.  Paul ;  the  whole  of  whose  Epistles  he  cites,  with  the 
exception  of  that  to  Philemon.  In  all  probability,  TertuUian's  view  was 
also  his,  that  it  was  written  by  Barnabas. 

58.  A  little  later  we  have  a  witness  from  another  part  of  the  Latin 
church  ;  ViCTORixus,  Bishop  of  Pettau  on  the  Drave,  in  Pannonia  (died 
about  303).  He  asserts,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  only  to  seven  churches ;  and  he  enumei'ates  the  churches  :  viz. 
the  Roman,  Corinthian,  Galatian,  Ephesian,  Philippian,  Colossian,  Thes- 
salonian. 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  never  quoted 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 

59.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth   century,  we  find  the  practice 
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beginning  in  the  Latin  cliurcli,  of  quoting  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's  : 
but  at  first  only  here  and  there,  and  not  as  if  the  opinion  were  the 
prevailing  one.  Bleek  traces  the  adoption  of  this  view  by  the  Latins  to 
their  closer  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  about  this  time  owing  to  the 
Arian  controversy,  which  occasioned  several  of  the  Western  theologians 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  East,  where  the  Epistle  was  cited,  at  first 
by  both  parties,  and  always  by  the  Catholics,  as  undoubtedly  St.  Paul's. 
Add  to  this  the  study  of  the  Greek  expository  writers,  and  especially 
of  Origen,  and  we  shall  have  adduced  enough  reasons  to  account  for 
the  gradual  spread  of  the  idea  of  the  Pauline  authorship  over  the 
West. 

60.  A  fitting  example  of  both  these  influences  is  found  in  Hilary, 
Bp.  of  Poitiers  (died  368),  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  thus 
regarded  the  Epistle.  He  quotes  it  indeed  but  seldom,  in  comparison 
Avith  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  especially  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ; 
but  when  he  does,  it  is  decisively  and  without  doubt,  as  the  work  of  the 
Apostle. 

61.  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (died  37n  also  cites  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's, 
but  once  only,  though  he  frequently  cites  Scripture,  and  especially  St. 
Paul's  Epistles.  And  it  is  observable  of  him,  that  he  was  exiled  by 
the  emperor  Constantius,  and  spent  some  time  in  Palestine  and  the 
Thebaid. 

62.  Fabius  Marius  Victorinus  belongs  to  these  same  times.  He  was 
born  in  Africa,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  days  as  a  rhetorician 
at  Rome  :  being  baptized  as  a  Christian  late  in  life.  Most  of  his  remain- 
ing works  are  against  the  Arians  :  and  in  them  he  cites  our  Epistle  two 
or  three  times,  and  as  St.  Paul's  ;  still,  it  has  been  observed  (by  Bleek), 
not  with  such  emphasis  as  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  but  more  as  a 
mere  passing  reference.  He  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  written  Commen- 
taries on  the  Apostle,  i.  e.  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  :  yet  it  would  appear, 
from  what  Cassiodorus  implies  in  the  sixth  century,  that  up  to  his  time 
no  Latin  writer  had  commented  on  the  Epistle,  that  he  did  not  include  it 
among  them. 

63.  Other  Latin  writers  there  are  of  this  time,  who  make  no  use  of 
our  Epistle,  though  it  would  have  well  served  their  purpose  in  their 
Avritings.  Such  are, — Ph^badius,  Bp.  of  Agen,  in  S.  W.  Gaul  (died  aft. 
392)  ; — Zeno,  Bp.  of  Verona  (about  360)  ; — Pacianus,  Bp.  of  Barcelona 
(about  370)  ; — Hilary  the  Deacon,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  found  among  the  works  of 
Ambrose  (about  370)  ^  ; — Optatus,  Bp.  of  Milevi  (about  364 — 375), 
who  wrote  on  the  Donatist  schism.  All  these  quote  frequently  from 
other  parts  of  the  New  Test,  and  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

*  The  Epistle  is  once  cited  by  him,  but  so  tliat  it  is  distinguished  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul. 
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64.  On  (he  otlicr  hand,  Ambrose,  Bp.  of  Mihin  (died  397),  combating 
strongly  the  Ariaus  of  his  time,  and  making  diligent  use  of  the  writings 
of  Origen,  Didymus,  and  Basil,  often  uses  and  quotes  the  E])istle, 
and  always  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  In  one  celebrated  passage  in  liis 
ticatise  on  Penitence,  where  he  is  impugning  the  allegation  by  the 
Novatians  of  Heb.  vi.  4  ff.,  he  defends  the  passage  from  misunderstand- 
ing; confesses  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  St.  Paul's  conduct  to  the 
sinner  at  Corinth  ;  does  not  think  of  questioning  the  apostolical  autho- 
rity of  the  passage,  but  asks,  "  Could  Paul  preach  against  his  own 
act  ?  "  and  gives  two  solutions  of  the  apparent  discrepancy. 

65.  We  have  an  important  testimony  concerning  our  Epistle  from 
PniLASTRius,  Bp.  of  Brescia  (died  about  387),  who  while  he  cites  the 
Ei)istle  as  unhesitatingly  as  his  friend  Ambrose,  in  his  treatise  on 
Heresies,  says,  "  There  is  a  heresy  of  some  respecting  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  There  are  some  who  assert  it  not  to  be  his,  but 
say  that  it  was  written  either  by  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  or  by  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome.  And  others  say  it  is  an  Epistle  of  the  Evangelist 
Luke  to  the  Laodiceans  ^.  And  because  some  unbelievers  have  made 
additions  in  it,  it  is  not  read  in  the  church;  and,  if  it  is  read  by  some, 
yet  it  is  not  read  to  the  people  in  the  church,  but  only  thirteen  Epistles 
of  his,  and  occasionally  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Also,  because  it  is  written 
in  plausible  language  after  a  fashion,  they  think  it  not  to  be  the  work  of 
that  Apostle.  Also  because  in  it  the  author  says  that  Christ  ivas  made 
(ch.  iii.  2),  it  is  not  read.  And  equally  for  another  reason,  its  saying 
about  penitence  (cb.  vi.  4  ff.),  on  account  of  the  Novatians."  Then  he 
proceeds  to  give  orthodox  explanations  of  both  places. 

He  has  also  another  remarkable  passage,  in  which  he  enumerates 
thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  as  canonical,  and  calls  the  rest  apocryphal,  to 
be  read  for  moral  instruction  by  the  perfect,  but  not  by  all,  as  having 
been  tampered  with  (so  he  would  seem  to  mean)  by  heretics. 

These  testimonies  of  Philastrius  are  curious,  and  hardly  consistent 
with  one  another,  nor  with  his  own  usual  practice  of  citing  the  Epistle 
as  St.  Paul's.  They  seem  to  lead  us  to  an  inference  agreeing  with 
that  to  which  our  previous  enquiries  led,  viz.  that  though  some  con- 
troversial writers  in  the  Latin  church  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
were  beginning  to  cito  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  it  was  not  at  that  time  , 
so  recognized  in  that  church  generally,  nor  publicly  read :  or  if  read, 
but  seldom. 

«  This  curious  sentence  can  hardly  mean,  as  Blcek,  tliat  tiny  belioved  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  to  be  St.  Luke's,  as  also  that  apocryphal  one  which  is  written  to  the 
Laodiceans ;  but  that  they  believed  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  bo  St.  Luke's,  and 
that  it  was  also  written  to  the  Laodiceans,  i.e.  was  the  Epistle  alluded  to  under  that 
designation  by  St.  Paul  in  Col.  iv.  16.  What  follows  is  vei'y  obscure,  but  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  support  this  rendering  of  Block's. 
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66.  This  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  church  to  receive  and 
recognize  the  Epistle  Avas  doubtless  continued  and  increased  by  the  use 
made  of  some  passages  in  it  by  the  Novatian  schismatics.  We  have  seen 
already,  in  par.  64,  that  Ambrose  adduces  this  fact  :  and  Bleek  brings 
several  instances  of  it  from  other  writers.  But  as  time  advanced,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  Epistle  itself,  and  the  example  of  writers  of  the 
Greek  church,  gained  for  it  almost  universal  reception,  and  reputation 
of  Pauline  authorship  in  the  West.  Thus  Gaudentius,  successor  of 
Philastrius  in  the  see  of  Brescia  in  387,  to  which  he  was  summoned 
from  travelling  in  Cajipadocia, — and  Faustinus,  who  followed  in  this, 
as  in  other  things,  the  practice  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, — cite  the  Epistle 
without  hesitation  as  St.  Paul's.  So  in  general  does  Rufinus  (died 
about  411),  having  spent  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  and  being  ftimiliar  with 
the  writings  of  Origen.  He  gives  "  fourteen  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul "  among  the  writings  "  which  the  fathers  had  included  in  the 
canon  :"  and  in  his  writings  generally  cites  the  Epistle  as  Pauline  with- 
out hesitation. 

67.  I  shall  close  this  historical  sketch  with  a  fuller  notice  of  the 
important  testimonies  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  and  a  brief  summary 
of  those  who  followed  them. 

68.  JEROME  (died  420)  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Origen  ;  and  personally  knew  such  men  as  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  Didymus,  Epiphanius,  and  the  other  Greek  theologians  of 
his  time.  It  might  therefore  have  been  expected,  that  he  Avould,  as  we 
have  seen  other  Latin  writers  do,  have  adopted  the  Greek  practice,  and 
have  unhesitatingly  cited  and  spoken  of  this  Epistle  as  the  Avoi-k  of 
St.  Paul.  This  however  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  whole,  his 
usual  practice  is,  to  cite  the  words  of  the  Epistle,  and  ascribe  them  to 
St.  Paul  :  and  in  his  work  on  Hebrew  names,  where  he  interprets  the 
Hebrew  words  which  occur  in  Scripture,  in  the  order  of  the  books 
where  they  are  found,  he  introduces  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  after 
2  Thessalonians. 

69.  But  the  exceptions  to  this  practice  of  unhesitating  citation  are 
many  and  important :  and  wherever  he  gives  any  account  of  the  Epistle, 

,he  is  far  from  concealing  the  doubts  which  prevailed  respecting  it.     I 
shall  give  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  chap,  o,  under  Paul,  he 
says  : 

"  He  wrote  nine  Epistles,  to  seven  churches  ;  one  to  the  Romans, 
two  to  the  Corinthians,  one  to  the  Galatians,  one  to  the  Ephesians, 
one  to  the  Philippians,  one  to  the  Colossians,  two  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians ;  and  besides,  to  his  disciples,  two  to  Timotheus,  one  to 
Titus,  one  to  Philemon.  But  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Hebrews 
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is  not  believed  to  be  his,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  style  and 
diction,  but  is  thought  to  be  cither  Barnabas's,  according  to  Tertul- 
lian,  or  Luke  the  Evangelist's,  according  to  some,  or  Clement's, 
afterwards  bishop  of  the  Roman  church,  who  is  reported  to  have 
arranged  and  adorned  Paul's  thoughts  in  words  of  his  own ;  or  at 
any  rate  that  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  his 
unpoimlarity  amoug  them,  suppressed  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  opening  salutation.  For  he  had  written  as  a  Hebrew  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Hebrew,  i.  e,  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  most 
eloquently,  and  those  things  which  were  written  eloquently  in 
Hebrew  were  still  more  eloquently  turned  into  Greek  :  and  this  is 
the  cause  why  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  Paul's  Epistles." 

70.  In  this  passage,  while  he  relates  the  doubts  and  hypotheses,  his 
own  leaning  seems  to  be,  to  believe  that  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  having 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  having  omitted  a  salutation  owing  to  his 
unpopularity  among  the  Jews,  would  be  enough  to  account  for  the 
phnenomcna  of  the  Epistle. 

71.  But  in  other  places,  he  gives  other  reasons  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  Epistle  and  for  the  doubts  respecting  it.  Thus  in  his  Commentary 
on  Gal.  i.  1  he  says,  that  St.  Paul  does  not  in  it  call  himself  an  Apostle, 
or  mention  his  name,  because  it  would  be  incongruous,  where  Christ 
was  going  to  be  called  an  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1,  iv.  14),  that  Paul  should 
have  the  same  appellation. 

Again,  on  Isa.  vi.  9,  10,  he  says  that  the  Epistle  is  questioned,  be- 
cause in  it  Paul,  writing  to  Hebrews,  uses  testimonies  which  are  not  in 
the  Hebrew  books. 

72.  In  the  prologue  to  his  Commentary  on  Titus,  he  severely  blames 
the  Marcionites  and  other  heretics  for  excluding  arbitrarily  certain 
Epistles  from  the  number  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  instancing  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  this  to  the  Hebrews.     He  then  proceeds : 

"  If  they  gave  any  reason  why  they  think  them  not  the  Apostle's, 
we  might  try  to  make  some  answer  satisfactory  to  the  reader.  But 
since  now  they  pronounce  with  heretical  authority,  and  say  that 
Epistle  is  Paul's,  this  is  not,  let  them  take  the  same  kind  of 
authority  as  their  refutation  on  behalf  of  the  truth,  by  which  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  invent  falsehoods." 

Still  that  this  strong  language  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been 
satisfied  as  to  the  Pauline  authorship,  is  shewn  by  two  passages  in  his 
commentary  on  this  same  Epistle  to  Titus : 

"Pay  also  particular  attention  to  this,  how  speaking  of  the  presby- 
ters of  one  city,  he  afterAvards  calls  them  bishops.     If  any  likes  to 
acknowledge  that  Epistle  which  under  the  name  of  Paul  is  written 
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to  the  Hebrews,  there  also  the  care  of  the  church  is  divided  among 
many.  For  he  Avrites  to  the  people,  '  Obey  your  chief  men,'  &c. 
(Heb.  xiii.  17)." 

And, 

"  Read  again  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  Paul,  or  by  whomsoever 
else  you  think  it  written ;  go  through  that  whole  catalogue  of  faith, 
in  which  it  is  written,  ^  By  faith  Abel  offered  to  God  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  Cain,''  &c.  (Heb.  xi.  4 — 8)." 

And  again  in  his  Commentary  on  Ezek.  xxviii., 

"  And  Paul  the  Apostle  says  {if  one  is  to  receive  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews),  '  Ye  are  come  near  to  Mount  Sionj'  &c.  (Heb.  xii.  22)." 

In  another  place,  he  speaks  in  almost  the  same  words. 

73.  The  following  expressions  regarding  the  Epistle,  testifying  to 
the  same  doubt,  occur  in  his  writings  : 

"  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  all  the  Greeks  receive,  and 

some  of  the  Latins." 

"  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  many  of  the  Latins 

are  doubtful  about  it." "But  among  the  Romans  to  this 

day  it  is  not  accounted  the  work  of  Paul  the  Apostle  :" — "  which 
the  Latin  usage  receives  not:" — "although  the  Latin  usage  does 
not  I'eceive  it  among  the  canonical  Scriptures,"  &c. 

74.  A  passage  requiring  more  express  notice  is  found  in  his  Epistle 
to  Dardanus,  where  after  citing  testimonies  from  Heb.  xi.  xii.,  he 
proceeds : 

"  Nor  does  it  escape  me  that  the  bad  faith  of  the  Jews  does  not 
receive  these  testimonies,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament.  This  reply  we  leave  to  our  own  people,  that 
this  Epistle,  which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is  received  as  the 
Apostle  Paul's,  not  only  by  the  churches  of  the  East,  but  by  all  the 
old  ecclesiastical  Greek  writers, — although  most  of  them  think  it  to 
be  Barnabas's,  or  Clement's  :  and  that  it  is  of  no  import  whose  it 
is,  since  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  writing  of  an  orthodox  (lite- 
rally, ecclesiastical)  author,  and  is  daily  read  in  the  churches.  And 
if  the  Latin  use  does  not  receive  it  among  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, so  neither  do  the  Greek  churches,  using  the  same  liberty 
of  judgment,  receive  the  Apocalyjise  of  St.  John :  and  yet  we 
receive  both,  in  no  way  following  the  custom  of  this  time,  but 
the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  who  constantly  cite  testimonies 
from  both  of  these  books,  not  as  they  sometimes  do  from  apocry- 
phal writings  (and.  but  rarely,  from  Pagan  authors  also),  but  as 
canonical." 

75.  There  are  some  points  in  this  important  testimony,  which  seem 
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to  want  elucidation.  Jerome  asserts,  for  example,  that  by  all  j^reccding 
Greek  writers  the  Epistle  had  been  received  as  St.  PauVs  :  and  yet  imme- 
diately after,  be  says  that  most  of  them  think  it  to  be  Barnabas's  or 
Clement's ' :  and  think  it  to  be  of  no  consequence  (whose  it  is),  seeing 
that  it  is  the  production  of  an  "  ecclesiastical  author"  and  is  every  day 
read  in  the  churches.  Now  though  these  expressions  are  not  very  per- 
spicuous, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  Avhat  is  meant  by  them.  A  genei*al 
conventional  reception  of  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks.  To  this  their  writers  (without  exception  accoiding  to  Jerome  : 
but  that  is  a  loose  assertion,  as  the  preceding  pages  will  shew)  con- 
formed, still  in  most  cases  entertaining  their  own  views  as  to  Barnabas 
or  Clement  haying  written  the  Epistle,  and  thinking  it  of  little  moment, 
seeing  that  confessedly  it  was  the  work  of  an  "  ecclesiastical  author," 
and  was  stamped  with  the  authority  of  public  reading  in  the  churches. 
The  expression  ^^ ecclesiastical  author"  seems  to  be  in  contrast  to  an 
heretical  one. 

76.  The  evidence  here  however  on  one  point  is  clear  enough :  and 
shews  that  in  Jerome's  day,  i.e.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  custom  of  the  Latins  did  not  receive  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
among  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

77.  Jerome's  own  view,  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  this  passage, 
is,  that  while  he  wishes  to  look  on  the  Epistle  as  decidedly  canonical, 
he  does  not  venture  to  say  who  the  author  was,  and  believes  the  question 
to  be  immaterial  :  for  we  cannot  but  suppose  him,  from  the  very  form 
of  the  clause  ^^  and  that  it  is  of  no  import  ^-c,"  to  be  giving  to  this 
view  his  own  approbation. 

78.  And  consistent  with  this  are  many  citations  of  the  Epistle  scat- 
tered up  and  down  among  his  works  :  as,  e.g.,  where  he  speaks  of 
"  whoever  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :" — of  "  Paul,  or  some  one 
else  who  wrote  the  Epistle  ;"  and  adduces  the  fact  of  Paul  having 
written  to  seven  churches,  "  the  eighth,  to  the  Hebrews,  being  by  most 
excluded  from  the  number." 

79.  And  as  Bleek  has  very  satisfactorily  shewn,  no  difference  in  time 
can  be  established  between  these  testimonies  of  hib,  which  should  prove 
that  he  once  doubted  the  Pauline  authorship  and  was  afterwards  con- 
vinced, or  vice  versa.  For  passages  inconsistent  with  one  another  occur 
in  one  and  the  same  work,  e.g.,  in  the  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  that  he  speaks  uncertainly  as  above,  yet  he  repeatedly 
cites  the  Epistle  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  And  these  Commentaries  on 
the  prophets  were  among  his  later  works. 

'  By  no  possible  ingenuity  can  those  words  be  made  to  mean,  as  Dr.  Davidson  inter- 
prets them,  that  "  the  Greeks  ascribed  the  style  and  language  of  it  to  Barnabas  or 
Clement,  though  the  ideas  and  sentiments  were  Paul's." 
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80.  We  may  safely  then  gather  from  that  which  has  been  said,  what 
Jerome's  view  on  the  wliole  really  was.  He  commonly,  and  when  not 
speaking  with  deliberation,  followed  the  usual  practice  of  citing  the 
Epistle  as  St.  Paul's.  But  he  very  frequently  guards  himself  by  an 
expression  of  uncertainty  :  and  sometimes  distinctly  states  the  doubt 
which  prevailed  on  the  subject.  That  his  own  mind  was  not  clear  on 
it,  is  plain  from  many  of  the  above-cited  passages.  In  fact,  though 
quoted  on  the  side  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
is  quite  as  much  against  as  in  favour  of  it.  Even  in  his  time,  after  so 
long  a  prevalence  of  the  conventional  habit  of  quoting  it  as  St.  Paul's, 
he  feels  himself  constrained,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  where  he 
cites  it,  to  cast  doubt  on  the  opinion,  that  it  was  Avritten  by  the 
Apostle. 

81.  The  testimony  of  AUGUSTINE  (died  430)  is,  on  the  Avhole,  of 
the  same  kind.  It  was  his  lot  to  take  part  in  several  synods  in  which 
the  canon  of  the  New  Test,  came  into  question.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  while  in  two  of  these,  one  held  at  Hippo  in  393,  when  he  was  yet  a 
presbyter,  the  other  the  3rd  council  of  Carthage  in  398,  we  read  of 
"  thirteen  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  and  one  of  the  same  to  the 
Hehrews  " — clearly  shewing  that  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
the  Epistle  gained  a  place  among  the  writings  of  the  Apostle, — in  the 
5th  council  of  Carthage,  held  in  419,  where  Augustine  also  took  a  part, 
we  read  ^^  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Ap)ostle,  in  number  14."  So  that  during 
this  interval  of  25  years,  men  had  become  more  accustomed  to  hear  of 
the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  and  at  last  admitted  it  into  the  number  of  his 
writings  Avithout  any  distinction. 

82.  We  might  hence  have  supposed  that  Augustine,  who  was  not  only 
present  at  these  councils,  but  took  a  leading  part  in  framing  their  canons, 
would  be  found  citing  the  Epistle  every  where  without  doubt  as  St. 
Paul's.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Bleek  has  diligently  col- 
lected many  passages  in  which  the  unsettled  state  of  his  own  opinion  on 
the  question  appears.  In  one  remarkable  passage,  where  he  enjoins  his 
reader,  in  judging  of  canonical  writings,  to  put  those  first  which  are 
received  by  all  Catholic  churches,  and  among  those  which  are  not 
received  by  all,  to  prefer  those  which  the  principal  churches,  and  those 
having  the  highest  authority  receive,  to  the  others  ;  and  having  said 
this,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Test.,  saying  how  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture  to  which  the  foregoing 
consideration  applies,  is  the  following,  &c.  :  giving  fourteen  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  among  which  he  places  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Z«5f;  which, 
as  wc  have  seen,  was  not  its  usual  place  at  that  time. 

83.  Plainer  testimonies  of  the  same  uncertainty  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  his  writings  :  e.g.,  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also,  although 
in  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  of  doubtful  authority,  yet  as  I  have  read  that 
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some  ....  \vi:?h  to  adduce  it  to  support  their  opinions,  and  I  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  Eastern  churches  which  hold  it  to  be  canonical, — 
let  us  see  how  strong  testimonies  for  our  view  it  contains." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(Avritten  in  a.d.  394),  he  says  :  "  Except  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Hebrews,  where  he  is  said  purjiosely  to  have  omitted  a  salutation  at 
the  beginning,  lest  the  Jews  who  never  ceased  to  cry  out  against  him 
should,  by  the  mention  of  his  name,  be  offended,  or  read  Avith  a  preju- 
diced mind,  or  should  not  care  to  read  at  all  what  he  had  Avritten  for 
their  good.  Whence  some  have  been  afraid  to  receive  that  Epistle  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  But  however  that  question  is  to  be  answered,  ex- 
cept this  Epistle,  all  those  which  are  received  without  doubt  by  all  the 
churches  as  St.  Paul's,  contain  such  a  salutation,"  &c. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  City  of  God  :  "  in  the  Epistle  which  is  in- 
scribed to  the  Hebrews,  which  most  say  is  the  Apostle  Paul's,  but  some 
deny  it." 

In  that  on  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  (a.d.  421)  :  "  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  illustrious  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  used 
as  testimony." 

84.  Sometimes  indeed  he  cites  our  Epistle  simply  with  the  formulae, — 
"  you  hear  the  Apostle's  exhortation  :" — "  listen  to  what  the  Apostle 
says  : " — sometimes  with  such  words  as  these,  "  whom  the  Scripture 
blames,  saying  ;"  "lastly,  on  account  of  what  is  said."  But  much  more 
frequently  he  cites  either  merely  "  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :"  or  "the 
Epistle  which  is  written  (or,  '  which  is,'  or,  *  which  is  inscribed  ')  to  the 
Hebrews."  It  is  certainly  a  legitimate  inference  from  these  modes  of 
quotation,  that  they  arose  from  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
authorship.  It  would  be  inconceivable,  as  Bleek  remarks,  that  Augus- 
tine should  have  used  the  words  "in  the  Epistle  which  is  inscribed  to 
the  Romans,  to  the  Galatians,"  &e. 

85.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  change  of  view  in  the  Romish 
church,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  this  time.  In  the  synod 
of  Hippo,  before  referred  to  (par.  81),  and  in  the  3rd  council  of  Carthage 
(ib.)  it  was  determined  to  consult  ^^  the  church  over  the  sea"  for  con- 
firmation of  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  then  settled.  And  what  was  meant 
by  this,  is  more  fully  explained  by  a  similar  resolution  of  the  5th  council 
of  Carthage  (ib.)  :  viz.,  that  St.  Boniface,  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
other  bishops  of  those  parts  were  to  be  consulted.  Whether  these  refe- 
rences were  ever  made,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  we  possess 
a  document  of  the  same  age,  which  seems  to  shew  that,  had  they  been 
made,  they  would  have  resulted  in  the  confirmation  of  the  canonical 
jilace  of  the  E{)istle.  Pope  Innocent  I.  in  his  letter  to  Exsuperius, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse  (a.d.  405  ff".),  enumerates  the  books  of  the  New  Test, 
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thus,   "  Four  books  of  Gospels,  fourteen  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
three  Epistles  of  John,"  &c. 

86.  Yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  writers  of  the 
Roman  church  at  this  time  to  cite  the  Epistle  frequently  or  authorita- 
tively. That  there  are  no  references  to  it  in  Innocent's  own  writings, 
and  in  those  of  his  successors  Zosimus  (417 — 419)  and  Bonifacius 
(419 — 422),  may  be  accidental  :  but  it  can  hardly  be  so,  that  we  have 
none  in  those  of  his  predecessor  Siricius,  who  often  quotes  Scripture : 
in  those  of  Caelestine  I.  (422 — 432),  some  of  whose  Epistles  are  regard- 
ing the  Nestorian  controversy  :  in  the  genuine  writings  of  Leo  the  Great 
(440—461). 

87.  Bleek  adduces  several  contemporary  Latin  writers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  who  make  no  mention  of  nor  citation  from  our  Epistle. 
Such  are  Orosius  (about  415),  Marius  Mercator,  Evagrius  (about  430), 
Sedulius.  Paulinus  of  Nola  (died  431)  cites  it  once,  and  as  St.  Paul's. 
After  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  practice  became  more  usual 
and  familiar.  We  find  it  in  Salvianus  (died  aft.  495),  Vigilius  of  Tapsus 
(about  484),  Victor  of  Vite,  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  (died  533),  his  scholar 
Fulgentius  Ferrandus  (died  550),  Facundus  of  Hermiaue  (about  548), 
&c.  :  and  in  the  list  of  canonical  books  drawn  up  in  494  by  a  council  of 
seventy  bishops  under  Pope  Gelasius,  where  we  have  "  Epistles  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  fourteen  in  number; — one  to  the  Romans,  &c.  &c.  .  . 
one  to  Philemon,  one  to  the  Hebrews." 

88.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  we  find  Pope  Vigilius,  who  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  controversy  on  the  three  chapters,  in  his  answer 
to  Theodore  of  Mopsviestia,  impugning  the  reading  '^without  God"  instead 
of  "  by  the  grace  of  God"  Heb.  ii.  9  (see  on  this  passage  in  the  Com- 
mentary), without  in  any  way  calling  in  question  the  authority  or 
authenticity  of  the  Epistle, 

89.  To  the  same  time  (about  556)  belongs  a  Avork  of  Cassiodorus, 
who,  while  he  speaks  of  various  Latin  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  knew  apparently  of  none  on  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
consequently  got  Mutianus  to  make  the  Latin  version  of  Chrysostom's 
homilies  on  it,  "  lest  the  continuous  order  of  the  Epistles  should  suddenly 
be  broken  by  an  unfitting  termination." 

90.  Gregory  the  Great  (590 — 605)  treats  our  Epistle  simply  as  St. 
Paul's,  and  lays  a  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  the  Apostle  wrote 
fourteen  canonical  Epistles  only,  though  fifteen  were  reputed  his  :  the 
fifteenth  being  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

91.  The  testimonies  of  Isidore  of  Hispala  (Seville  :  died  636)  are 
remarkable.  Citing  the  Epistle  usually  without  further  remark  as  St. 
Paul's,  and  stating  the  number  of  his  Epistles  as  fourteen,  he  yet  makes 
the  number  of  churches  to  which  the  Apostle  wrote,  seven,  and  enume- 
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rates  tlicin,  iiu-hiding  (he  Hebrews,  not   observing  that  he  tlius  makes 
them  eight. 

In  two  other  places,  in  enumerating  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  he  says, 
"  Paul  the  Apostle  wrote  his  fourteen  Epistles,  nine  of  which  he  addressed 
to  seven  churches,  and  the  rest  to  his  disciples  Timotheus,  Titus,  and 
Philemon.  But  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  considered  doubtful  by- 
most  of  the  Latins  on  account  of  the  dissonance  of  style,  and  some  sus- 
pect that  Barnabas  compiled  it,  some  that  it  was  written  by  Clement." 

92.  After  this  time  the  assertors  of  an  independent  opinion,  or  even 
reporters  of  the  former  view  of  the  Latin  church,  are  no  longer  found, 
Doing  overborne  by  the  now  prevalent  view  of  the  Pauline  authorship. 
Thomas  Aquinas  indeed  (died  1274)  mentions  the  former  doubts,  with  a 
view  to  answer  them  :  and  gives  reasons  for  no  superscription  or  address 
appearing  in  the  Epistle. 

And  thus  matters  remained  in  the  church  of  Rome  until  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century:  the  view  of  the  Pauline  authorship  universally 
obtaining:  and  indeed  all  enquiry  into  the  criticism  of  the  Scriptures 
being  lulled  to  rest. 

93.  But  before  we  enter  on  the  remaining  portion  of  our  historical 
enquiry,  it  will  be  well  to  gather  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS.,  as  wo  have  above  (par.  53)  that  by  the  Greek  MSS. 

The  Claromoutane  MS.  (Cent.  VI.)  contains  indeed  the  Epistle,  but  in 
a  later  hand  :  and  after  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  we  have  an  enumeration 
of  the  lines  in  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  which  does  not  contain  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  :  thus  shewing,  whatever  account  is  to  be  given  of  it, 
that  the  Epistle  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  MS. 

The  Boeruerian  MS.  (Cent.  IX.)  does  not  contain  our  Epistle. 

The  Augiensian  MS.  (Cent.  IX.)  does  not  contain  the  Epistle  in 
Greek,  but  in  Latin  only. 

These  evidences  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  all  belong  to  a  period 
when  the  Pauline  authorship  had  long  become  the  generally  received 
opinion  in  the  Latin  church, 

94.  We  now  pass  on  at  once  to  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century: 
at  which  time  of  the  revival  of  independent  thought,  not  only  among 
those  who  became  connected  with  the  Reformation,  but  also  among 
Roman  Catholic  writers  themselves,  we  find  the  ancient  doubts  con- 
cerning the  Pauline  authorship  revived,  and  new  life  and  reality  infused 
:>'^o  them. 

9o.  Bleek  mentions  first  among  these  Ludovicus  Vives,  the  Spanish 
theologian,  who  in  his  Commentary  on  Augustine,  on  the  words  "  in  the 
Epistle  which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,"  says,  "  he  signifies,  that  the 
author  is  uncertain:"  and  on  the  words,  "in  the  Epistle  Avhich  is  inscribed 
to  the  Hebrews  which  most  say  is  the  Apostle's,  but  some  deny  it,"  says, 
"  Jerome,  Origcu,  Augustine,  and  other  of  the  ancients  doubt  about  this; 
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before  the  age  of  Jerome,  this  Epistle  was  not  received  by  the  Latins 
among  the  canonical  ones." 

96.  A  more  remarkable  testimony  is  that  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  as 
cited  by  Erasmus,  who  says  that  the  Cardinal,  both  in  converstition  when 
alive  and  in  a  work  of  his,  cited  the  Epistle  without  its  writer's  name, 
designating  him  as  "the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  flie  Hebrews."  Bellar- 
mine  cites  Cajetan  as  objecting  to  the  idea  that  St.  Paul  Avrote  the  Epistle, 
ch.  ix.  4,  as  inconsistent  with  1  Kings  viii.  9,  and  saying,  "  Therefore 
either  Paul  lies,  or  he  did  not  write  this  Epistle." 

97.  Erasmus  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  Epistle  is  not 
written  by  St.  Paul :  and  alleges  at  length  the  principal  arguments  on 
which  it  is  founded.  The  passage  is  a  long  one,  but  important,  and 
will  be  found  quoted  entire  in  the  corresponding  paragraph  of  the 
Prolegomena  to  my  Greek  Testament :  and  other  passages  to  the  same 
effect  are  cited  in  Bleek. 

98.  Luther  spoke  still  more  plainly.  In  his  introduction  to  his 
version  of  the  Epistle,  he  maintains  that  it  cannot  be  St.  Paul's,  nor 
indeed  the  writing  of  any  apostle  :  appealing  to  such  passages  as  ch,  ii.  3; 
vi.  4  ff.;  X.  26  if.;  xii.  17.  But  Avhose  it  is  he  does  not  pretend  to  say, 
further  than  that  it  comes  from  some  scholar  of  the  Apostles,  well  versed 
in  the  Scriptures.  And  with  this  view  his  manner  of  citation  is  gene- 
rally consistent.  His  well-known  conjecture,  that  the  Writer  of  the 
Epistle  was  Apollos,  is  expressed  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis. 

99.  In  one  place  he  seems  to  imply  that  others  had  already  conjectured 
Apollos  to  be  the  author.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  so ;  and  he 
may,  as  Bleek  imagines,  be  merely  referring  to  opinions  of  learned 
men  of  his  own  day,  who  had  either  suggested,  or  adopted  his  own 
view. 

100.  Calvin's  opinion  was  equally  unfavourable  to  the  Pauline 
authorship.  While  in  his  Institutes  he  ordinarily  cites  the  Epistle  as 
the  words  of  "  the  Apostle,"  and  defends  its  apostolicity  in  the  argument 
to  his  Commentary,  yet  he  sometimes  cites  the  "author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ;"  and  when  he  comes  to  the  question  itself,  declares 
his  view  very  plainly  : 

"  Who  composed  it,  is  hardly  worth  caring  about.  Some  have  thought 
him  to  be  Paul,  some  Luke,  Barnabas,  or  Clement.  I  know  that 
in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  it  was  very  generally  received  by  the 
Greeks  among  St.  Paul's  ;  but  the  Latins  thought  otherwise, 
especially  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 
Nothing  will  induce  me  to  acknowledge  St.  Paul  as  its  author. 
For  those  who  say  that  his  name  was  purposely  suppressed  becautc 
it  was  odious  to  the  Jews,  allege  nothing  to  the  point.  For  if  it 
were  so,  why  should  he  have  made  mention  of  Timothcus  ?  By 
this  indication  he  betrayed  himself.  But  the  manner  of  teaching 
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aiul  style  betoken  another  than  Paul  :  and  the  writer  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  ii., 
which  is  repngnaut  in  the  hist  degree  to  the  habit  of  Paul." 
And  he  speaks  similarly  in  his  Commentary  on  ch.  ii.  3  itself. 

101.  Very  similar  are  the  comments  of  Beza,  at  least  in  his  earlier 
editions  :  for  all  the  passages  quoted  by  Bleek,  from  his  introduction, 
on  ch.  ii.  3,  xiii.  26,  as  being  in  his  own  edition  of  Beza  1582,  and  from 
Spanheim,  as  not  extant  in  that  edition,  are,  in  the  edition  of  1590, 
which  I  use,  expunged,  and  other  comments,  favourable  to  the  Pauline 
origin,  substituted  for  them. 

102.  And  this  change  of  opinion  in  Beza  only  coincided  with  in- 
fluences which  both  in  the  Romish  and  in  the  Protestant  churches  soon 
repressed  the  progress  of  intelligent  criticism  and  free  expression  of 
opinion.  Cardinal  Cajetan  was  severely  handled  by  Ambrosius  Catha- 
rinus,  who  accused  him  of  the  same  doubts  in  relation  to  this  Epistle 
as  those  entertained  by  Julian  respecting  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew : 
Erasmus  was  attacked  by  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  in  a  censure 
which  concludes  thus:  *'  Wonderful  is  the  arrogance  and  the  pertinacity 
of  this  writer,  in  that,  when  so  many  Catholic  doctors,  pontiffs,  and 
councils  declare  that  this  Epistle  is  Paul's,  and  the  universal  use  and 
consent  of  the  Church  approves  the  same,  this  writer  still  doubts  it, 
as  being  wiser  than  the  whole  world."  And  finally  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  1546,  closed  up  the  question  for  Romanists  by  declaring,  "Of  the 
New  Testament,  ....  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  :  to  the 

Romans,  &c to  the  Hebrews,"     So  that  the  best  divines  of  that 

Church  have  since  then  had  only  that  way  open  to  them  of  exjiressing 
an  intelligent  judgment,  which  holds  the  matter  of  the  Epistle  to  be 
St.  Paul's,  but  the  style  and  arrangement  that  of  some  other  person : 
so  Bellarmine  :  so  Estius,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Epistle,  which 
is  well  worth  reading,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  ability  and 
candour. 

103.  In  the  Protestant  churches  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
longer  prevalence  of  free  judgment  on  the  matter.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  copious  citations  in  Bleek,  that  Melanchthon  remained  ever  con- 
sistent in  quoting  the  Epistle  simply  as  "  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : " 
that  the  Magdeburg  Ccnturiators  distinctly  denied  the  Pauline  origin : 
that  Brenz,  in  the  Wirtemburg  Confession,  distinguishes  in  his  citations 
this  Epistle  from  those  of  St.  Paul. 

104.  At  the  same  time  we  find  inconsistency  on  the  point  in  Brenz 
himself:  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  written  by  his  son,  the 
Pauline  authorship  is  maintained:  also  by  Flacius  Illyricus  (1557) 
on  a  priori  grounds.  In  the  Coucordi«n-Formel,  the  Epistle  is  cited  in 
the  original  German  without  any  name,  whereas  in  the  Latin  version  wo 
have  "  the  Apostle  saith,"  and  the  like.     And  this  latter  view   con- 
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tinued  to  gain  ground.  It  is  maintained  by  Gerhard  (1641)  and 
Calovius  (1676):  and  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  has 
been  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

105.  In  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Church,  the  same  view  became 
prevalent  even  earlier.  Of  its  various  confessions,  the  Galilean,  it 
is  true,  sets  the  Epistle  at  the  end  of  those  of  St.  Paul  :  but  the 
Belgic,  Helvetic,  and  Bohemian  Confessions  cite  and  treat  it  as 
St.  Paul's. 

106.  The  exceptions  to  this  prevailing  view  were  found  in  certain 
Arminian  divines,  who,  without  impugning  the  authority  of  the  Epistle, 
did  not  bind  themselves  to  a  belief  of  its  Pauline  origin.  Such  were 
Grotius,  who  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Luke:  Le 
Clerc,  who  holds  Apollos  to  have  been  the  Author:  Limborch,  who  holds 
it  to  have  been  written  "  by  some  one  of  Paul's  companions  with  his 
privity,  and  taken  from  his  teaching : "  and  among  the  Socinians, 
Schlichting,  who  says  of  it,  "  though  it  had  not  Paul  himself  for  its 
author,  yet  it  came  forth,  if  I  may  so  say,  from  his  manufactory,  i.  e. 
was  written  by  some  one  of  his  friends  and  companions,  and  that  by 
Paul's  instigation,  and  in  his  spirit." 

107.  There  was  also  a  growing  disposition,  both,  in  the  Romish  and 
in  the  reformed  churches,  to  erect  into  an  article  of  faith  the  Pauline 
origin,  and  to  deal  severely  with  those  who  presumed  to  doubt  it.  Many 
learned  men,  especially  among  Protestants,  appeared  as  its  defenders  : 
among  whom  we  may  especially  notice  Spauheim  (the  younger,  1659), 
Braun  and  D'Ou train  in  Holland,  our  own  Owen  (1667),  Mill  (1707), 
Hallet  (the  younger,  1727),  Carpzov  (1750),  Sykes  (1755),  J.  C.  Wolf 
(1734),  and  Andr.  Cramer  (1757),  to  whom  Bleek  adjudges  the  first 
place  among  the  upholders  of  the  Pauline  authorship. 

108.  Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  ancient  doubts  have 
revived  in  Germany  ;  and  in  the  progress  of  more  extended  and  accurate 
critical  enquiry,  have  now  become  almost  universal.  The  first  that  care- 
fully treated  the  matter  with  this  view  was  Semler  (1763),  in  his  edition 
of  Baumgarten's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle.  Then  followed  Michaelis, 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  Introduction  :  in  the  earlier,  he  had  assumed 
the  Pauline  authorship.  The  same  doubts  were  repeated  and  enforced 
by  Ziegler,  J.  E.  C  Schmidt  (1804),  Eichhorn  (1812),  Bertholdt  (1819), 
David  Schulz  (who  carried  the  contrast  which  he  endeavours  to  establish 
between  the  Writer  of  this  Epistle  and  St.  Paul  to  an  unreasonable  length, 
and  thereby  rather  hindered  than  helped  that  side  of  the  argument), 
SeyflTcrth  (avIio  sets  himself  to  demonstrate  from  the  Epistle  itself,  that 
it  cannot  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  but  has  no  hypothesis  respecting 
the  Writer),  Bohme  (who  holds  Silvanus  to  have  been  the  Writer, 
fiom  similarities  which  he  ti'aces  between  our  Epistle  and  1  Peter,  the 
Greek  of  which  he  holds  also   to  have  proceeded  from  him),  De  Wetto 
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(who  inclines  to  ApoUos  as  the  author,  but  sees  an  improbability  in 
his  ever  having  been  in  so  close  a  relation  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine),  Tholuck  (whose  very  valuable  and  candid  enquiry  in  his 
last  edition  results  in  a  leaning  towards  Apollos  as  the  Writer),  Bleek 
(whose  view  is  mainly  the  same),  Wieseler  (who  supports  Barnabas  as 
the  probable  "Writer),  Liincmann  (who  strongly  upholds  Apollos),  Ebrard 
(who  holds  St.  Paul  to  have  been  the  Author,  St.  Luke  the  Writer), 
Delitzsch  (who  holds  St.  Luke  to  have  been  the  Writer). 

109.  The  principal  modern  upholders  of  the  purely  Pauline  author- 
ship in  Germany  have  been  Bengel  (died  1752),  Storr  (1789),  and 
recently  Hofmann. 

110.  In  our  own  country,  the  belief  of  the  direct  Pauline  origin, 
though  much  shaken  at  the  Reformation*,  has  recovered  its  ground  far 
more  extensively.  The  unwillingness  to  disturb  settled  opinion  on  the 
one  baud,  and  it  may  be  the  disposition  of  our  countrymen  to  take  up 
opinions  in  furtherance  of  strong  party  bias,  and  their  consequent  inapti- 
tude for  candid  critical  research  on  the  other,  have  mainly  contributed  to 
this  result.  Most  of  our  recent  Theologians  and  Commentatoi-s  are  to 
be  foimd  on  this  side.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Whitby,  INIack- 
night,  Doddridge,  Lardner,  Stuart  (American),  Forstcr  (Apostolical 
Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  Couybeare  and  Howson  (Life 
of  St.  Paul),  Davidson  (Introd.  to  New  Test.),  and  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in 
the  recently  published  third  vol.  of  his  Greek  Testament. 

111.  I  am  obliged,  before  passing  to  the  internal  grounds  on  which 
the  question  is  to  be  treated,  to  lay  down  again  the  position  in  which  we 
are  left  by  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  history  of  opinion. 

112.  It  is  manifest  that  with  testimony  so  divided,  antiquity  cannot 
claim  to  close  vp  the  enquiry:  nor  can  either  side  allege  its  voice  as 
decisive.  In  the  very  earliest  times,  we  find  the  Epistle  received  by 
some  as  St.  Paul's  :  in  the  same  times,  we  find  it  ascribed  by  others, 
and  those  men  of  full  as  much  weight,  to  various  other  authors. 

113.  I  briefly  thus  restate  what  has  already  been  insisted  on  in  para- 
graphs 35 — 40,  because  the  time  has  not  yet  entirely  passed  by,  when 
writers  on  the  subject  regard  our  speculations  concerning  the  probable 
author  of  the  Epistle  as  limited  by  these  broken  fragments  of  the  rumours 
of  antiquity  :  Avhen  a  zealous  and  diligent  writer  among  ourselves  allows 
himself  to  ti'eat  with  levity  and  contempt  the  opinion  that  Apollos 
wrote  it,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  claimant  "  altogether  un- 
noticed by  Christian  antiquity  2."  What  we  require  is  this  :  that  we  of 
this  age  should  be  allowed  to  do  just  that  Avhich  the  "ancient  men"  did 

*  See  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  Reformers  helow,  §  vi.  par.  17  ff". 
-  See  Forster's  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dedication, 
p.  ix. 
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in  their  age, — examine  the  Epistle  simply  and  freely  for  and  by  itself, 
and  form  our  conclusion  accordingly,  as  to  its  Author,  readers,  and 
date  :  having  respect  indeed  to  ancient  tradition,  where  we  can  find  it, 
but  not,  where  it  is  so  broken,  and  inconsistent  with  itself,  bound  by 
any  one  of  its  assertions,  or  limited  in  our  conclusions  by  its  extent. 

114,  I  now  proceed  to  the  latter  and  more  important  portion  of  our 
enquiry  :  whether  the  internal  phsenomena  of  the  Epistle  itself  point  to 
St.  Paul  as  its  Author  and  Writer, — or  Author  without  being  the 
Writer, — and  if  they  do  not  either  of  these,  whom,  as  an  Author,  their 
general  chai'acter  may  be  regarded  as  indicating. 

115,  But  as  this  portion  is  most  important,  so  has  it  been  most 
diligently  and  ingeniously  followed  out  by  disputants  on  both  sides.  And 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  here  on  the  often-fought  battle  of  com- 
parisons of  terms  once  occurring,  and  tabular  statements  of  words  and 
phrases.  The  reader  will  find  these  given  at  great  length  and  with 
much  fairness  in  Davidson,  who  holds  the  balance  evenly  between  pre- 
vious disputants.  And  if  he  wishes  to  go  still  further  into  so  wide  a 
field  of  discussion,  he  may  consult  Mr.  Forster's  large  volume,  which 
is  equally  fertile  in  materials  for  both  conclusions,  often  without  the 
writer  being  conscious  that  it  is  so^ 

116,  The  various  items  of  evidence  on  this  head  can  hardly  be  pre- 
sented, in  their  fulness,  to  the  mere  English  reader.  He  must  in  great 
measure  take  for  granted  the  results,  as  presented  to  the  student  of  the 
original  Greek  in  the  references  throughout  the  Epistle  in  my  Greek 
Test.  It  there  appears,  as  indeed  in  the  tables  in  any  of  the  writers  on 
the  subject, — how  like,  and  yet  how  unlike,  the  style  of  our  Epistle  is  to 
that  of  the  great  Apostle  :  how  completely  the  researches  of  such  books 
as  Mr.  Forster's  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  likeness,  how  completely 
at  the  same  time  they  have  failed  to  remove  one  iota  of  the  unlikeness  ; 
so  that  the  more  we  read  and  are  borne  along  with  their  reasonings,  the 
closer  the  connexion  becomes,  in  faith  and  in  feeling,  of  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  with  St,  Paul,  but  the  more  absolutely  incompatible  the 
personal  identity :  the  more  we  perceive  all  that  region,  of  style  and 
diction  to  have  been  in  common  between  them,  which  men  living 
together,  talking  together,  praying  together,  teaching  together,  would 
naturally  range  in ;  but  all  that  region  wherein  individual  peculiarity 
is  wont  to  put  itself  forth,  to  have-been  entirely  distinct, 

117,  I  need  only  mention  the  different  tinge  given  to  the  same  or 
similar  thoughts ;  the  wholly  differing  rhythm  of  sentences  wherein 
perhaps  many  words  occur  in  common ;  the  differing  spirit  of  cita- 

3  As  e.  g.  when  he  alleges,  which  he  often  does,  the  same  thought  expressed  by 
different  words,  or  different  cognate  forms  of  the  same  root,  in  Hebrews  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  as  indicating  identiti/  of  authorship.     The  conclusion  of  most  examiners  of 
evidence  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction, 
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tiou  (to  say  nothing  of  the  varying  mode  of  citing)  ;  the  to(:illy 
distinct  mode  of  arguing;  the  rhetorical  accumulation;  the  equili- 
brium, even  in  the  midst  of  fervid  declamation,  of  periods  and  clauses  ; 
the  use  of  diiferent  inferential  and  connecting  particles.  All  of  these 
great  and  undeniable  variations  may  be  easily  indeed  frittered  down 
by  an  appearance  of  exceptions  ranged  in  tables ;  but  still  are  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  student  of  the  Epistle,  and 
as  has  been  observed,  are  unanswerable,  just  in  proportion  as  the  points 
of  similarity  are  detailed  and  insisted  on^ 

118.  It  is  again  of  course  easy  enough  to  meet  such  considerations  iu 
cither  of  two  ways  ;  the  former  of  which  recommends  itself  to  the  mind 
which  fears  to  enquire  from  motives  of  reverence,  the  latter  to  the 
superficial  and  indolent. 

119.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  whose  inspi- 
ration holy  men  have  written  these  books  of  the  New  Testament,  may 
bring  it  about,  that  the  same  person  may  write  variously  at  diiferent 
times,  even  be  that  variety  out  of  the  limits  of  human  experience :  that 
the  same  man,  for  instance,  should  have  written  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  In  answer  to  which  we 
may  safely  say,  that  what  the  Holy  Spirit  may  or  can  do,  is  not  for  us 
to  speculate  upon :  iu  this  His  proceeding  of  inspiration.  He  has  given 
us  abundant  and  undeniable  examples  of  what  He  has  done :  and  by 
such  examples  are  we  to  be  guided,  in  all  questions  as  to  the  analogy  of 
His  proceedings  in  more  doubtful  cases.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  style 
and  diction  of  St.  Paul  differ  as  much  from  those  of  St.  John  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  When  therefore  we  find  in  the  sacred  writings 
phajuomena  of  difference  apparently  incompatible  with  personal  identity 
in  their  authors,  we  are  not  to  be  precluded  from  reasoning  from  them 
to  the  non-identity  of  such  authors,  by  any  vague  assertions  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Almighty  Spirit. 

120.  Again  it  may  be  strongly  urged,  that  the  same  person,  writing 
at  different  times,  and  to  different  persons,  may  employ  very  various 
modes  of  diction  and  argument.  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this  :  but 
the  application  of  it  to  the  question  of  identity  of  authorship  is  matter 
of  penetration  and  appreciation.  Details  of  diversity,  which  may  be 
convincing  to  one  man,  may  be  wholly  inappreciable,  from  various 
reasons,  by  another.  As  regards  the  matter  befoi'e  us,  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  incompatibility  of  styles  was  felt  in  the  earliest  days  by 
Greeks  themselves,  as  the  preceding  testimonies  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origeu  may  serve  to  shew.  Further  than  this  we  can 
say  nothing,  which  will  be  allowed  as  of  any  weight  by  those  who 
unfortunately  fail   to   appreciate  the  difference.     We  can  only  repeat 

*  See  this  carried  out  further  below,  §  v.  parr.  9,  10. 
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our  assurance,  that  the  more  acumen  and  scholarship  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  enquiry,  aided  by  a  fairly  judging  and  unbiassed  mind, 
the  more  such  incompatibility  will  be  felt:  and  say,  in  the  words  of 
Origen  cited  above,  par.  19,  "That  the  character  of  the  style  has  not 
the  individual  peculiarity  of  that  of  the  Apostle,  every  one  who  knows 
how  to  judge  of  the  difFereace  of  phrases  will  acknowledge." 

121.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  principal  notices  in  the  Epistle 
itself,  which  have  been  either  justly  or  unjustly  adduced,  as  making 
for  or  against  the  Pauline  authorship. 

122.  In  ch.  xiii.  23,  we  read,  "Know  ye  (or,  ye  know)  that  our 
brother  Timotheus  is  set  at  liberty:  with  whom,  if  he  come  soon, 
I  will  see  you."  This  notice  has  been  cited  with  equal  confidence  on 
both  sides.  The  natural  inference  from  it,  apart  altogether  from  the 
controversy,  would  be,  that  the  Writer  of  the  Epistle  was  in  some  other 
place  than  Timotheus,  who  had  been  recently  set  free  from  an  imprison- 
ment (for  this  and  no  other  is  the  moaning  of  the  participle),  and  that 
he  AA'as  awaiting  Timotheus's  arrival :  on  which,  if  it  took  place  soon, 
be  hoped  to  visit  the  Hebrews  in  his  company. 

123.  It  is  manifest,  that  such  a  situation  would  fit  very  well  some 
point  of  time  after  St.  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  Roman  imprison- 
ment. Supposing  that  he  was  dismissed  before  Timotheus,  and,  having 
left  Rome,  expecting  him  to  follow,  had  just  received  the  news  of  his 
liberation,  the  words  in  the  text  would  very  well  and  naturally  express 
this.  It  is  true,  we  read  of  no  such  imprisonment  of  Timotheus  :  and 
this  fact  seems  to  remove  the  date  of  the  occurrence  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  But  if  the  command  of  the 
Apostle  in  2  Tim.  iv.  9  was  obeyed,  and  Timotheus,  on  arriving,  shared 
his  imprisonment,  the  situation  here  alluded  to  may  have  occurred  not 
long  after. 

124.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notice  would  equally  well  fit  some  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  either  St.  Luke,  or  Silvanus,  or  Apollos,  writing 
after  the  Apostle's  death.  All  these  would  speak  of  Timotheus  as  our 
brother. 

125.  On  the  whole  then,  this  passage  carries  no  Aveight  on  either 
side.  I  own  that  the  expression,  "  /  will  see  you,"  has  a  tinge  of 
authority  about  it,  which  hardly  seems  to  fit  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  persons.  But  this  impression  may  be  fallacious  :  and  it  is 
only  one  of  those  cases  where,  in  a  matter  so  doubtful  as  the  author- 
ship of  this  Epistle,  we  are  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  words  and 
expressions,  Avhich  perhaps  after  all  have  no  right  to  be  so  seriously 
taken. 

126.  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  notice  of  ch.  xiii.  25, 
"  They  from  Italy  salute  you,"  as  carrying  no  weight  either  way. 
As  regards  its  meaning,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  Bleek  should  main- 
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tiiin,  that  it  excludes  the  supposition  of  the  writer  being  in  Italy,  in  the 
face  of  the  classical  and  New  Test,  usage  of  the  prepositions  of  origin. 
The  preposition  may  doubtless  be  taken  as  used  with  reference  to  those 
who  were  to  receive  the  salutation  :  it  may  be  the  salutation,  not  the 
persons,  which  the  preposition  brings  away  from  Italy.  It  may  be  as 
if  I  were  to  write  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  the  best  wishes  for  you  from 
Canterbury:"  which,  although  it  would  not  be  the  most  usual  way  of 
expressing  my  meaning,  and  might  be  said  if  I  were  elsewhere,  yet 
would  be  far  from  excluding  the  supposition  that  I  was  myself  writing 
from  that  city  *. 

127.  If  the  words  then  do  not  forbid  the  idea  that  the  Writer  was  in 
Italy,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  used  for  or  against  the  Pauline 
authorship.  As  observed  before,  the  Apostle  may  have  been  somewhere 
in  that  country  waiting  for  Timotheus,  when  liberated,  to  join  him. 
And  we  may  say  the  same  with  equal  probability  of  any  of  St.  Paul's 
companions  to  whom  the  Epistle  has  been  ascribed.  The  only  evidence 
which  can  be  gathered  from  the  words,  as  being  exceedingly  unlike  any 
thing  occurring  in  the  manifold  formulae  of  salutation  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
is  of  a  slighter,  but  to  my  mind  of  a  more  decisive  kind. 

128.  The  evidence  supposed  to  be  derivable  from  ch.  x.  34  in  the 
received  text,  ^^for  ye  had  compassion  on  my  bonds,"  vanishes  with  the 
adoption  of  the  reading  ye  had  compassion  on  prisoners,  in  which 
almost  all  the  critical  editors  concur. 

129.  The  notice  ch.  xiii.  7,  Eemember  them  that  have  the  rule  over 
you,  &c.,  will  more  properly  come  under  consideration  when  we  are 
treating  of  the  probable  readers,  and  of  the  date  of  the  Epistle  *.  I  may 
say  thus  much  in  anticipation,  that  it  can  hardly  be  fairly  interpreted 
consistently  with  the  known  traditions  of  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  hypothesis  of  his  Authorship. 

130.  The  well-known  passage,  ch.  ii.  3,  requires  more  consideration. 
It  stands  thus  : 

How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which 
began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  to  us  by 
them  that  heard  [Him]  ? 
The  difficulty,  that  St.  Paul  should  thus  include  himself  among  those 
who  had  received  the  Gospel  only  at  second  hand,  whereas  in  Gal.  i.  12 
he  says  of  it,  "For  I  received  it  not  from  man,  neither  was  taught  it,  but 
by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  has  been  felt  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Euthalius,  Qi^cumenius,  and  Theophylact,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  all 
the  moderns,  have  alleged  it,  either  to  press  or  to  explain  the  difficulty. 

*  That  New  Test,  usage  renders  the  other  moaning  more  probable,  does  not  belong 
to  the  argument  here  in  the  text,  but  is  maintained  below,  in  §  ii.  par.  28. 
6  See  below  §  ii.  par.  2t),  30;   §  iii.  par.  2. 
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I  must  own  that,  in  spite  of  all  which  has  been  so  ingeniously  said  by  way 
of  explanation  by  the  advocates  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  the  words 
appear  to  me  quite  irrecoucileable  with  that  hypothesis. 

131.  To  pass  by  the  ancient  explanations,  which  will  hardly  be 
adopted  in  our  own  day ', — the  most  prevalent  modern  one  has  been, 
that  the  Apostle  here  adopts  the  figure  called  condescension,  by  which  a 
writer  or  speaker  identifies  himself  with  his  readers  or  hearers,  even 
though,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  that  identification  is  not  borne  out  strictly. 
Such  "  condescension  "  is  most  commonly  found  in  hortatory  passages, 
but  is  not  confined  to  them.  A  writer  may,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
argument,  and  to  carry  persuasion,  place  himself  on  a  level  with  his 
readers  in  respect  of  matters  of  history,  just  as  well  as  of  moral  con- 
siderations. The  real  question  for  us  is,  whether  this  is  a  case  in  which 
such  a  figure  would  be  likely  to  be  employed. 

132.  And  to  this  the  answer  must  be,  it  seems  to  me,  unhesitatingly 
in  the  negative.  That  an  Apostle,  who  ever  claimed  to  have  received 
the  Gospel  not  from  men  but  from  the  Lord  Himself, — who  was  careful 
to  state  that  when  he  met  the  chief  Apostles  in  council  they  added 
nothing  to  him,  should  at  all,  and  especially  in  writing  (as  the  hypo- 
thesis generally  assumes)  to  the  very  church  where  the  influence  of 
those  other  Apostles  was  at  its  highest,  place  himself  on  a  level  with 
their  disciples  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  from  them, — is  a  sup- 
position so  wholly  improbable,  that  I  cannot  explain  its  having  been 
held  by  so  many  men  of  discernment,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
their  bias  towards  the  Pauline  authorship  has  blinded  them  to  the  well- 
known  character  and  habit  of  the  Apostle. 

133.  And  to  reply  to  this,  that  he  thus  speaks  of  himself  when  his 
apostolical  authority  is  called  in  question,  as  it  was  in  the  Galatian 
church,  and  partially  also  in  the  Corinthian,  but  does  not  so  where  no 
such  slight  had  been  put  upon  his  oflBce,  is  simply  to  advance  that  which 
is  not  the  fact :  for  he  does  the  same  in  an  emphatic  manner  in  Eph.  iii. 
2,  3,  in  which  Epistle,  to  whomsoever  addressed,  there  exist  no  traces  of 
any  rivalship  to  his  own  authority  being  in  his  view. 

134.  Certain  other  passages  have  been  adduced  as  bearing  out  the 
idea  of  the  figure  of  condescension  here.  But  none  of  them,  when  fairly 
considered,  really  does  so.     For  to  take  them  one  by  one: — 

In  Eph.  ii.  3,  .Col.  i.  12,  13,  Tit.  iii.  3,  there  is  no  such  figure,  but  the 
Apostle  is  simply  stating  the  matter  of  fact,  and  counts  himself  to  have 
been  one  of  those  spoken  of. 

In  1  Cor.  xi.  31,  32,  he  is  asserting  that  which  is  true  of  all  Christians 
equally  ;  himself,  as  liable  to  fall  into  sin  and  thus  to  need  chastisement, 
being  included. 


7  See  them  in  the  note  on  this  par.  in  my  Greek  Test. 
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lu  1  Thcss.  iv.  17, — where  see  note, — there  is  no  8iich  figure,  for  the 
Apostle  is  merely  giviug  expression  to  the  expectation  tluit  he  himself 
should  be  among  them  who  should  be  alive  in  the  flesh  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord. 

In  Jude,  ver.  17,  there  is  no  such  figure.  St.  Jude,  in  writing  thus, 
is  giving  us  plain  proof  that  he  himself  was  not  one  of  the  Apostles. 

135.  Much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  duly,  on  the  entire  absence  of 
j)ersonal  notices  of  the  Writer,  as  affecting  the  question  of  the  Pauline 
authorship.  This  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  otherwise  invariable  prac- 
tice of  St.  Paul,  that  some  very  strong  reason  must  be  supposed,  which 
should  influence  him  in  this  case  to  depart  from  that  practice.  Such 
reason  has  been  variously  assigned.  And  first,  with  reference  to  the 
omission  of  any  superscription  or  opening  greeting.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  would  not  begin  by  designating  himself  as  an  Apostle, 
because  the  Lord  Himself  was  the  Apostle  (ch.  iii.  1)  of  the  Jewish 
people  (so  PantfEnus,  above,  par.  11).  Or,  because  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine  were  unwilling  to  recognize  him  as  such,  only  as  an 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (so  Theodoret,  and  others).  But  to  this  it 
might  be  answered.  Why  then  not  superscribe  himself  "  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  or  the  like,  as  in  Phil.  i.  1,  Philem.  1,  or  simply  "Paul," 
as  in  1  and  2  Thess.?  But  a  further  reply  has  been  given,  and  very 
widely  accepted  :  that  being  in  disfavour  generally  among  the  Jews,  he 
did  not  prefix  his  name,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  prejudice  against  his  Epistle, 
and  so  perhaps  preventing  the  reading  of  it  altogether.  (So  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  above,  par.  14.  So  also  Chrysostom,  iii.  p.  371.)  But  this 
cannot  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  Author  throughout,  as  is  suflftciently 
shewn  by  such  notices  as  those  of  ch.  xiii.  18,  19,  23,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  without  meaning,  had  the  readers  not  been  aware  who  was 
writing  to  them.  Yet,  it  is  said,  these  notices  do  not  occur  till  the  end 
of  the  Ej)istle,  when  the  important  part  of  it  has  already  been  read 
through.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  seriously  did  in  this 
case,  that  which  he  ironically  puts  as  an  hypothesis  in  2  Cor.  xii.  16, 
"  beinj  crafty  I  caught  you  loitk  guile "  ?  And  if  he  did  it,  how 
imperfectly  and  clumsily  !  Could  he  not  as  easily  have  removed  all 
traces  of  his  own  hand  in  the  Epistle,  as  those  at  the  beginning  only  ? 
And  how  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Epistle  came  to  the  church  to 
which  it  was  addressed  ?  Did  he  put  in  at  a  window,  or  over  a  wall  ? 
Must  it  not  have  come  by  the  hand  of  some  fi-iend  or  companion  ? 
Must  it  not  have  been  given  into  the  hand  of  some  that  had  the  rule  ? 
How  happened  it  that  the  question  was  never  asked,  From  whom  does 
this  come  ?  or  if  asked,  how  could  it  be  answered  but  in  one  way  ?  And 
when  thus  answered,  how  could  it  fail  but  the  Epistle  would  thenceforth 
be  known  as  that  of  St.  Paul  ? 

13G.  It  may  be  said  that  these  last  enquiries  would  prove  too  much  ; 
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that  they  would  equally  apply,  whoever  wrote  the  Epistle  ;  and  that 
the  name  of  the  Author  was,  on  the  view  which  they  imply,  equally 
sure  to  have  been  attached  to  it.  But  we  may  well  answer,  that  this, 
however  plausible,  is  not  so  in  reality.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the 
name  of  the  great  Apostle  was  sure  to  be  attached  to  it  if  he  really 
wrote  it,  that  every  other  name  was  equally  sure.  Many  of  his  disci- 
ples and  companions,  eminent  as  they  were,  bore  no  authority  to  be 
compared  with  his.  This  is  true  even  of  Luke  and  Barnabas  :  much 
more  of  Titus,  Silas,  and  Clement.  And  if  one  of  these  had  been  the 
acknowledged  author,  there  being  no  notices  in  the  Epistle  itself 
whereby  he  might  be  with  certainty  recognized  after  the  first  circum- 
stances of  its  sending  were  forgotten,  how  probable,  that  a  writing, 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  particular  church,  should  have  been  re- 
tained indeed  as  a  sacred  deposit  by  them,  but,  in  the  midst  of  perse- 
cutions and  troubles,  have  lost  the  merely  traditional  designation  which 
never  had  become  inseparable  from  it.  In  the  one  case,  the  name  of 
St.  Paul  would  commend  the  Epistle,  and  so  would  take  the  first,  and  an 
inalienable  place  :  in  the  other,  the  weight  and  preciousness  of  the 
Epistle  would  survive  the  name  of  its  Writer,  which  w:ould  not  of  itself 
have  been  its  commendation.  The  like  might  have  happened  to  the 
Gospel,  or  Acts,  of  St.  Luke,  but  for  the  fact,  that  in  this  case  not 
one  particular  church,  but  the  whole  Christian  world,  was  the  guardian 
of  the  deposit,  and  of  the  tradition  attached  to  it. 

137.  Another  solution  has  been  suggested  by  Steudel  :  that  the  book 
has  more  the  character  of  a  treatise  than  of  an  Epistle,  and  therefore  was 
not  begun  in  epistolary  form  :  some  letter  being  probably  sent  with  it,  or 
the  customary  personal  messages  being  orally  delivered.  But  the  postu- 
late ma}^  be  safely  denied.  Our  Epistle  is  veritably  an  Epistle :  addressed 
to  readers  of  whom  certain  facts  were  specially  true,  containing  exhorta- 
tions founded  on  those  facts,  and  notices  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  the 
writer  to  his  readers  ;  which  last  sufficiently  shew,  that  no  other  Epistle 
could  have  accompanied  it,  nor  indeed  any  considerable  trusting  to  the 
oral  supplementing  of  its  notices. 

""SS.  Yet  another  solution  has  been  given  by  Hug  and  Spanheim: 
that  in  an  oratorical  style  like  that  of  the  opening  of  this  Epistle,  it  was 
not  probable  that  a  superscription  would  precede.  True  :  but  what, 
when  conceded,  does  this  indicate  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  good  an  argument 
to  shew  that  one  who  never  begins  his  Epistles  thus,  is  not  the  Writer, 
as  to  account  for  his  beginning  thus,  supposing  him  the  Writer  ?  The 
i-eason  for  our  Epistle  beginning  as  it  does  is,  unquestionably,  the  character 
of  the  whole,  containing  few  personal  notices  of  the  relation  of  the  Writer 
to  his  readers.  But  granted,  as  we  have  sufficiently  shewn,  that  it  was 
not  the  object  of  the  Author  to  remain  unknown  to  his  readers,  I  ask 
auv  one  capable  of  forming  an  unbiassed  judgment,  is  it  possible  that 
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wore  St.  Paul  that  author,  autl  any  conceivable  Hebrew  chnrch  those 
readers,  no  more  notices  should  be  found,  not  perhaps  of  his  Apostle- 
ship,  but  of  the  revelations  of  the  Lord  to  him,  of  his  pure  intent  and 
love  towards  them  ?  Any  one  who  can  suppose  this,  appears  to  me,  I 
own, — however  it  may  savour  of  presumption  to  say  so, — deficient  in 
appreciation  of  the  phoenomena  of  our  Epistle,  and  still  more  of  the 
character  of  the  great  Apostle  himself. 

139.  In  Bleek's  Introduction  to  his  Commentary,  on  which,  in  the 
main  features,  this  part  of  my  Introduction  is  founded,  several  interest- 
ing considerations  are  here  adduced  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
authoi-ship,  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  various  points  which 
arise  are  dealt  with,  as  compared  with  the  manner  usual  with  St.  Paul. 
Such  considerations  are  valuable,  and  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  a  con- 
clusion otherwise  forced  upon  us  :  but  when  that  conclusion  is  not 
acquiesced  in,  they  are  easily  diluted  away  by  its  opponents.  They  are 
rather  confirmatory  than  conclusive  :  and  have  certainly  not  had  justice 
done  them  by  the  supporters  of  the  Pauline  hypothesis  ;  who,  as  they 
seem  to  themselves  to  have  answered  one  after  another  of  them,  repre- 
sent each  in  succession  as  the  main  ground  on  which  the  anti-pauline 
view  is  rested. 

140.  I  would  refer  my  English  readers  for  the  discussion  of  these 
ix>ints  to  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.,  vol.  iii.,  where 
they  are  for  the  most  part  treated  fairly,  though  hardly  with  due  appre- 
ciation of  their  necessarily  subordinate  place  in  the  argument.  The 
idea  which  a  reader,  otherwise  uninformed,  would  derive  from  Dr. 
Davidson's  paragraphs,  is  that  those  who  allege  these  considerations 
make  them  at  least  co-ordinate  with  others,  of  which  they  in  reality  only 
come  in  aid. 

141.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  resting  on 
modes  of  citation,  words  only  once  found,  style  of  periods,  and  the  like. 
It  abounds  on  the  one  hand  with  striking  coincidences,  on  the  other  with 
striking  discrepancies  :  each  of  these  has  been  made  much  of  by  the 
ardent  fautors  of  each  side, — while  the  more  impartial  Commentators 
have  weighed  both  together.  The  general  conclusion  in  my  own  mind 
derived  from  these  is,  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle  cannot  have  been 
the  same  with  the  author  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  coincidences  are 
for  the  most  part  those  which  belong  to  men  of  the  same  general  cast 
of  thought  on  the  great  matters  in  hand :  the  discrepancies  are  in  turns 
of  expression,  use  of  different  particles,  different  rhythm,  diftei-ent  com- 
pounds of  cognate  words,  a  mode  of  citation  not  independent  but  rather 
divergent, — and  a  thousand  minor  matters  which  it  is  easy  for  those  to 
laugh  to  scorn  who  are  incapable  of  estimating  their  combined  evidence, 
but  which  when  combined  render  the  hypothesis  of  one  and  the  same 
author  entirely  untenable. 
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142.  To  the  pha3nomena  of  citation  in  our  Epistle  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  advert  very  soon,  when  dealing  with  the  enquiry  who  the  author 
really  was.  (See  below,  parr.  149,  152,  158,  180.)  The  reader  will 
find  them  treated  at  great  length  in  Bleek,  Davidson,  and  Forster. 

143.  Before  advancing  to  clear  the  way  for  that  enquiry  by  other 
considerations,  I  will  beg  the  reader  to  look  back  with  me  once  more 
over  the  course  and  hearing  of  the  external  evidence  as  regards  the  Pauline 
hypothesis. 

144.  The  recognition  of  the  Epistle  as  Pauline  begins  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  and,  in  one  portion  only  of  the  church — the  Alex- 
andrine. Did  this  rest  on  an  original  historical  tradition  ?  We  have 
seen  reason  to  conclude  the  negative.  Was  it  an  inference  from  the 
subject  and  contents  of  the  Epistle,  which,  when  once  made,  gained  more 
and  more  acceptance,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  ?  This,  on  all 
grounds,  is  more  probable.  Had  an  ancient  tradition  connected  the 
name  of  St.  Paul  with  it,  we  should  find  that  name  so  connected  not  in 
one  portion  only,  but  in  every  part  of  the  church.  This  however  we  do 
not  find.  We  have  no  trace  of  its  early  recognition  as  Pauline  elsewhere 
than  in  Alexandria.  And  even  there,  the  earliest  testimonies  imply  that 
there  was  doubt  on  the  subject.  Elsewhere,  various  opinions  prevailed. 
Tertullion  gives  us  Barnabas  :  Origen  mentions  two  views,  pointing  to 
St,  Luke  and  to  Clement  of  Rome.  None  of  these  claim  our  acceptance 
as  grounded  on  authentic  historical  tradition.  But  each  of  them  has  as 
much  right  to  be  heard  and  considered,  as  the  Alexandrine.  And  the 
more,  because  that  was  so  easy  a  deduction  from  the  contents  of  the 
Epistle,  and  so  sure  to  be  embraced  generally,  whereas  they  had  no  such 
source,  and  could  have  no  such  advantage. 

145.  But  there  was  one  view  of  our  Epistle,  which  never  laboured 
under  the  uncertainty  and  insufficient  reception  which  may  be  charged 
against  the  others  :  viz.,  that  entertained  by  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is 
true,  its  testimony  is  only  negative  :  it  amounts  barely  to  this, — "  The 
Epistle  is  not  St.  Paul's."  But  this  evidence  it  gives  "  always,  every 
where,  by  all."  And  its  testimony  is  of  a  date  and  kind  which  far  out- 
weighs the  Alexandrine,  or  any  other.  Clement  of  Rome,  the  disciple 
of  the  Apostles,  refers  frequently  and  copiously  to  our  Epistle,  not  indeed 
by  name,  but  so  plainly  and  unmistakeably  that  no  one  can  well  deny  it. 
He  evidently  knew  the  Epistle  well,  and  used  it  much  and  approvingly. 
Now,  had  he  recognized  it  as  written  by  St.  Paul, — he  might  not  indeed 
have  cited  it  as  such,  seeing  that  unacknowledged  centos  of  New  Test, 
expressions  are  very  common  with  him, — but  is  it  conceivable  that  he 
should  altogether  have  concealed  such  his  recognition  from  the  church 
over  which  he  presided  ?  Is  it  not  certain,  that  had  Clement  received 
it  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  Ave  should  have  found  that  tradition  dominant 
and  firmly  fixed  in  the  Roman  church  ?     But   that  church  is  just  the 
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one,  where  we  find  no  trace  of  such  a  tradition  :  a  fact  wholly  irrccon- 
oilcable  with  such  recognition  by  Clement.  And  if  Clement  did  not  so 
recognize  it,  arc  we  not  thereby  brought  very  much  nearer  the  source 
itself,  than  by  any  reported  opinion  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  ? 

146.  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  return  to  this  consideration:  I 
introduce  it  here  to  shew,  that  in  freely  proposing  to  ourselves  the 
enquiry,  "  Who  wrote  the  Epistle  ?  "  as  to  be  ansAvered  entirely  from 
the  Epistle  itself,  we  are  not  setting  aside,  but  are  strictly  following, 
the  earliest  and  weightiest  historical  testimonies  respecting  it,  and  the 
inferences  to  be  deduced  from  them.  And  if  any  name  seems  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Epistle  itself,  those  who  in  modern  times  sug- 
gested that  name,  and  those  who  see  reason  to  adopt  it,  are  not  to  be 
held  up  to  derision,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Forster,  merely  because 
that  name  was  not  suggested  by  any  among  the  ancients.  The  question 
is  as  open  now  as  it  was  in  the  second  century.  They  had  no  reliable 
tradition  :  we  have  none.  If  an  author  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  by 
consideration  of  the  subject-matter  itself. 

147.  With  these  remarks,  I  come  now  to  the  enquiries,  1)  What  data 
does  the  Epistle  furnish  for  determining  the  Author  ?  aud  2)  In  what 
one  person  do  those  characteristics  meet  ? 

148.  1.  a)  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  also  the  author.  It  is  of 
course  possible,  that  St.  Paul  may  have  imparted  his  thoughts  to  the 
Hebrew  church  by  means  of  another.  This  may  have  been  done  in  one 
of  two  ways  :  either  by  actual  translation,  or  by  transfusion  of  thought 
and  argument  :  setting  aside  altogether  the  wholly  unlikely  hypothesis, 
that  \\\e  E})istle  was  diawn  up  and  sent  as  St.  Paul's  by  some  other, 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent. 

149.  But  first,  the  Epistle  is  not  a  translation.  The  citations 
throughout,  with  one  exception  (noticed  below,  §  ii.  par.  35  note),  are 
from  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  are  of  such  a 
kind,  that  the  peculiarities  of  that  version  are  not  unfrequently  inter- 
woven into  the  argument,  and  made  to  contribute  towards  the  result : 
which  would  be  impossible,  had  the  Epistle  existed  primarily  in  Hebrew. 
Besides,  the  prevalence  of  alliterations  and  plays  on  words,  and  the 
Greek  rhythm,  to  which  so  many  rhetorical  passages  owe  their  force, 
would  of  themselves  compel  us  to  this  conclusion  *. 

150.  And  secondly,  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
hypothesis  of  any  such  secondary  authorship  as  has  very  commonly  been 
assumed,  from  the  time  of  Origen  downwards.  Against  this  militate  in 
their  full  strength  all  the  considerations  derived  from  those  differences  of 
style  and  diction,  which  as  in  this  Epistle  are  inseparably  interwoven  into 
the  argument :  against  this  the  whole  arrangement  and  argumentation  of 

*  See  tills  treated  move  fully  below,  §  v.  parr.  1 — 8. 
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the  Epistle,  wlilcli  are  very  different  from  those  of  St.  Paul,  shewing  an 
independence  and  originality  which  could  hardly  have  been  found  in  the 
work  of  one  who  wrote  down  the  thoughts  of  another :  against  this  also 
the  few  personal  notices  which  occur,  and  which  manifestly  belong  to  the 
Author  of  the  Epistle.  Supposing  St.  Paul  to  be  speaking  by  another 
in  all  other  places,  how  are  we  to  make  the  transition  in  these  ?  The 
notices,  which  on  the  hypothesis  of  pure  Pauline  Authorship,  seemed 
difficult  of  explanation,  appear  to  me  absolutely  to  defy  it,  if  the 
secondary  authorship  be  supposed. 

151.  b)  The  Author  of  the  Epistle  ivas  a  Jew.  This,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  doubted.  The  degree  of  intimate  acquaintance 
shewn  with  the  ceremonial  law  might  perhaps  have  been  acquired  by  a 
Gentile  convert:  but  the  manner  in  which  he  addresses  his  readers, 
evidently  themselves  Jews,  is  such  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  he 
was  himself  a  Gentile.  Probability  is  entirely  against  such  an  address 
being  used :  and  also  entirely  against  the  Epistle  finding  acceptance,  if 
it  had  been  used. 

152.  c)  He  was,  however,  not  a  pure  Jew,  speaking  and  quoting 
Hebrew :  but  a  Hellenist  ;  i.  e.,  a  Jew  brought  up  in  Greek  habits 
of  thought,  and  in  the  constant  use  of  the  Septuagint  version.  His 
citations  are  from  that  version,  and  he  grounds  his  argument,  or 
places  his  reason  for  citing,  on  the  words  and  expressions  of  the 
Septuagint,  even  where  no  corresponding  terms  are  found  in  the 
Hebrew  text. 

153.  d)  He  was  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  way  of  thought^ 
and  writings,  of  St.  Paul.  I  need  not  stay  here  to  prove  this.  The 
elaborate  tables  which  have  been  drawn  up  to  prove  the  Pauline  author- 
ship are  here  very  valuable  to  us,  as  we  found  them  before  in  shewing 
the  differences  between  the  two  writers.  Dr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Forster, 
or  Bleek,  in  his  perhaps  more  pertinent  selections  from  the  mass,  will 
in  a  few  minutes  establish  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  intelligent 
reader.  That  our  author  has  more  especially  used  one  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  great  Apostle,  and  why,  will  come  under  our  notice  in  a 
following  section. 

154.  e)  And,  considering  the  probable  date  of  the  Epistle,  which  I 
shall  by  anticipation  assume  to  have  been  -m-itten  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  such  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  and 
wi'itings  of  St.  Paul  could  hardly,  at  such  a  time,  have  been  the  result 
of  mere  reading,  but  must  have  been  derived  from  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, as  a  companion  and  fellow-labourer,  with  the  great  Apostle  himself. 
The  same  inference  is  confirmed  by  finding  that  our  author  was  nearly 
connected  with  Timotheus,  the  sen  in  the  faith,  and  constant  companion 
of  St.  Paul. 

1 55.  f )  It  is  moreover  necessary  to  assume,  that  the  Author  of  our 
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Epistle  was  deeply  imhued  icith  the  thoughts  and  phraseology  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  The  coincidences  in  thought  and  language  between 
passages  of  this  Epistle  and  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew, 
arc  such  as  no  one  in  his  senses  can  believe  to  be  fortuitous.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  noticed  in  the  references,  and  the  Commentary,  in  my 
Greek  Testament. 

156.  These  coincidences  may  have  arisen  from  one  of  two  reasons: 
either  merely  from  the  Author  being  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Philo,  or  from  his  having  been  educated  in  the  same  theological  school 
with  that  philosopher,  and  so  having  acquired  similar  ways  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  latter  of  these  alternatives  is  on  all  grounds,  and 
mainly  from  the  nature  of  the  coincidences  themselves,  the  more  pro- 
bable. By  birth  or  by  training,  he  was  an  Alexandrian  ;  not  neces- 
sarily the  former,  for  there  were  other  great  schools  of  Alexandrian 
learning  besides  the  central  one  in  that  city,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was  at  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
So  that  this  consideration  will  not  of  itself  fix  the  authorship  on  that 
companion  of  St.  Paul  whom  we  know  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth. 

157.  g)  The  author  was  not  an  Apostle,  nor,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  so  that  he  should  have  seen  and  heard 
our  Lord  for  himself.  He  belongs  to  the  second  rank,  in  point  of  time, 
of  apostolic  men, — to  those  who  heard  from  eye  and  ear-witnesses. 
This  will  follow  from  the  consideiation  of  the  passage,  ch.  ii.  3,  in  parr. 
130—132  above. 

158.  h)  We  may  add  to  the  above  data  some,  which  although  less 
secure,  yet  seem  to  be  matters  of  sound  inference  from  the  Epistle  itself. 
Of  such  a  character  are,  e.  g.,  that  the  author  was  not  a  dweller  in  or 
near  Jerusalem,  or  he  would  have  taken  his  descriptions  rather  from 
the  then  standing  Jewish  temple,  than  from  the  ordinances  in  the  text 
of  the  Septuagint  version  : — that  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  note 
and  influence  with  those  to  whom  he  ivrote,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
whole  spirit  and  tone  of  his  address  to  them  :  that  he  stood  in  some 
position  of  previous  connexion  ivith  his  readers,  as  appears  from  the 
words  "that  I  may  be  restored  to  you,"  ch.  xiii.  19:  that  he  lived  and 
wrote  before  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem. 

159.  2.  It  will  be  impossible  to  apply  the  whole  of  these  data  to 
the  enquiry  respecting  individual  men,  without  assuming,  with  regard 
to  the  last  two  mentioned  at  least,  the  result  of  the  two  following 
sections,  "  For  what  readers  the  Epistle  was  written,"  and  "  The  place 
and  time  of  writing."  I  shall  therefore  suspend  the  consideration  of 
those  tests  till  the  results  shall  have  been  arrived  at*,  and  meantime 

9  See  below,  §  ii.  par,  36,  and  §  iii.  par.  4. 
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apply  the  others  to  such  persons  as  are  given  us  by  history  to  choose 
from. 

160.  These  are  the  following  :  Barnabas,  Luke,  Clement,  Mark, 
Titus,  Apollos,  Silvanus,  Aquila.  These  are  all  the  companions  of 
St.  Paul,  who  were  of  note  enough  to  have  written  such  an  Epistle  : 
with  the  exception  of  Timotheus,  who  is  excluded  from  the  list,  by  being 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  (ch.  xiii.  23)  as  a  different  person  from  the 
Author. 

16L  Of  these,  Titus  is  excluded  by  the  fact  mentioned  Gal.  ii.  3, — that 
he  was  a  Greek,  and  not  circumcised  even  at  the  time  when  he  accom- 
panied St.  Paul  in  his  third  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  2,  3  tf. 

162.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  a  like  consideration  does  not  exclude  St. 
Luke  from  the  authorship  of  our  Epistle.  Certainly  the  first  appearance 
of  Col.  iv.  10 — 14  numbers  him  among  those  who  were  not  of  the  cii'cum- 
cisiou.  Were  this  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  allot  him  more  than  a 
subordinate  share  in  the  composition.  This  has  been  felt,  and  the  hypo- 
thesis which  takes  him  to  have  been  the  writer  has  been  shaped  accord- 
ingly. Thus  we  have  seen  above  Clement  of  Alexandria  held  him  to  have 
translated  the  Epistle  into  Greek  ^:  and  the  idea  that  he  wrote  it  under 
the  superintendence  of  St.^Paul,  incorporating  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
Apostle,  has  been  of  late  revived,  and  defended  with  considerable  skill, 
by  Delitzsch.  And  such,  more  or  less  modified,  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many,  both  ancients  and  moderns:  of  Luculentius,  Primasius  (Cent.  VI.), 
Haymo  (died  853),  Rhabanus  Maurus  (about  847)  :  and  of  Grotius, 
Crell,  Stein,  Kohler,  Hug,  Ebrard  :  several  of  the  latter  holding  the 
independent  authorship  of  St.  Luke,  which  Delitzsch  also  concedes  to  have 
been  possible. 

163.  And  certainly,  could  we  explain  away  the  inference  apparently 
unavoidable  fi'om  Col.  iv.  14,  such  a  supposition  would  seem  to  have  some 
support  from  the  Epistle  itself.  The  students  of  the  Commentary  in  my 
Greek  Test.  Avill  very  frequently  be  struck  by  the  verbal  and  idiomatic 
coincidences  with  the  style  of  St.  Luke.  The  argument,  as  resting  on 
them,  has  been  continually  taken  up  and  pushed  forward  by  Delitzsch, 
and  comes  on  his  reader  frequently  with  a  force  which  at  the  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  withstand. 

164.  Yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  hypothesis,  though  so  fre- 
quently and  so  strongly  supported  by  apparent  coincidences,  does  not 
thoroughly  approve  itself  to  the  critical  mind.  We  cannot  feel  convinced 
that  St.  Luke  did  really  write  our  Epistle.  The  whole  tone  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  as  far  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts,  is  so  essentially 
different  from  the  spirit  of  the  Writer  here,  that  verbal  and  idiomatic 
coincidences  do  not  carry  us  over  the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  two  to  be 

1  See  par.  14. 
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written  by  one  and  the  same.  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Luke  of  the  rheto- 
rical balance,  nothing  of  the  accumulated  and  stately  period  *,  nothing  of 
the  deep  tinge  which  would  be  visible  even  in  narrative,  of  the  threaten- 
ing of  judgment.  Within  tlie  limits  of  the  same  heavenly  inspiration 
prompting  both,  St.  Luke  is  rather  the  careful  and  kindly  depicter  of  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant,  our  Writer  rather  the  messenger  from  God  to 
the  wavering,  giving  them  the  blessing  and  the  curse  to  choose  between: 
St.  Luke  is  rather  the  polished  Christian  civilian,  our  Writer  the  fervid 
and  prophetic  rhetorician.  The  places  of  the  two  are  different  :  and  it 
would  shake  our  confidence  in  the  consistency  of  human  characteristics 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  we  to  believe  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician  and  Evangelist,  to  have  become  so  changed,  in  the 
foundations  and  essentials  of  personal  identity,  as  to  have  written  this 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

\65.  If  the  preceding  considerations  have  any  weight,  we  must  regard 
the  coincidences  above  mentioned  as  the  result  of  common  education  and 
manner  of  speech,  and  of  common  derivation  of  doctrine  from  the  same 
personal  source.  St.  Luke  had  derived  his  style  from  the  same  Alexan- 
drine scholastic  training,  his  doctrine  from  the  same  father  in  the  faith, 
as  the  Writer  of  our  Epistle. 

166.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  advanced  as  a  serious  hypothesis, 
that  St.  Mark  is  the  Writer  of  our  Epistle.  There  are  no  points  of 
coincidence  between  it  and  his  Gospel,  which  would  lead  us  to  think  so. 
He  does  not  appear,  after  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey,  ever  to 
have  been  closely  joined  for  any  considerable  time  in  travel  or  in  mission- 
ary work  with  that  Apostle  :  and  again,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  born 
Jerusalem  Jew  (Acts  xii.  12  :  see  Introd.  to  Vol.  I.  ch,  iii.  §  1),  which, 
by  what  has  been  before  said,  would  exclude  him. 

167.  The  fact  that  Silvanus,  or^Silas,  belonged  to  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  XV.  22),  would  seem  to  exclude  him  also.  In  other  points, 
our  tests  are  satisfied  by  him.  He  was  the  constant  companion  of  St. 
Paul :  was  imprisoned  with  him  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  19  if.),  while 
Timotheus  remained  at  large  :  is  ever  named  by  the  Apostle  before  Timo- 
theus  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15,  xviii.  5  ;  2  Cor.  i.  19  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  1):  and  afterwards  is  found  in  close  connexion  with  St.  Peter  also 
(1  Pet.  V.  12).  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  as  far  as  mere  negative 
reasons  are  concerned,  with  only  the  one  exception  above  named,  there 
seems  no  cause  why  Silvanus  may  not  have  written  our  Epistle.  But 
every  thing  approaching  to  a  positive  reason  is  altogether  wanting.     We 


2  This  remark  especially  applies  to  that  portion  of  St.  Luke's  writings  which  would 
be  sure  by  the  merely  superficial  observer  to  be  cited  as  furnishing  an  answer  to  it ; 
viz.  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel.  No  two  styles  can  be  more  distinct,  than  that  of  this 
preface,  and  of  any  equally  elaborated  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  man,  his  learning,  his  particular  training, 
or  the  likelihood  that  he  should  have  given  us  such  an  Ej^istle  as  we  now 
possess.  His  claim  is  (with  that  one  reservation)  unexceptionable  :  but 
it  must  retire  before  that  of  any  who  is  recommended  by  positive  consi- 
derations ^ 

168.  A  far  stronger  array  of  names  and  claims  is  made  out  for 
Clement  of  Rome,  one  of  the  fellow-workers  of  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  3. 
We  have  seen  above  (par.  19),  that  his  name  was  one  brought  down  to 
Origen  by  the  "account  which  has  come  down  to  ws,"  together  with  that 
of  St.  Luke  :  we  have  found  him  mentioned  as  held  by  some  to  be  the 
translator,  e.  g.,  by  Euthalius  (par.  46),  Eusebius  (par.  48)  :  the  author, 
by  Philastrius  (par.  65),  Jerome  (par.  69),  &c.  This  latter  has  in 
modern  times  been  the  opinion  of  Erasmus  (par.  97),  and  of  Calvin 
(par.  100). 

169.  We  cannot  pronounce  with  any  certainty  whether  Clement  was 
a  Jew  by  birth  or  not.  The  probability  is  against  such  a  supposition. 
The  advocates  of  this  theory  however  rest  his  claim  mainly  on  the  fact 
that  many  expressions  and  passages  of  our  Epistle  occur  in  the  (un- 
doubtedly genuine)  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians. 

170.  But  to  this  it  has  been  satisfactorily  replied  by  Bleek  and  others, 
that  such  passages  have  much  more  the  air  of  citations,  than  that  of 
repetitions  of  the  same  thought  and  diction  by  their  original  author,  and 
that  they  in  fact  in  no  wise  differ  from  the  many  other  reproductions  of 
passages  of  the  New  Test.,  especially  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  same 
letter  of  Clement.  Bleek  has  besides  directed  attention  to  the  great 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  writings,  as  indicating  different  authors. 
Clement's  Epistle  has  nothing  of  the  Alexandrine  character,  nothing  of 
the  speculative  spirit,  of  that  to  the  Hebrews.  His  style  is  pure  and 
correct,  but  wants  altogether  the  march  of  periods,  and  rhetorical  rhythm, 
of  our  Epistle.  Another  objection  is,  that  had  Clement  written  it,  there 
could  hardly  have  failed  some  trace  of  a  tradition  to  that  effect  in 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  found. 

171.  The  idea  that  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  our  Epistle  seems  to 
have  been  prevalent  in  the  African  Church,  seeing  that  TertuUian  quotes 
him  as  such  without  any  doubt  or  explanation  (above,  par.  25).  But  it 
was  unknown  to  Origen,  and  to  Eusebius  :  and  Jerome,  .in  his  Catalog. 
c.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  838,  says  "  either  of  Barnabas  according  to  TertuUian,  or 
of  the  Evangelist  Luke  according  to  some,  or  of  Cleraent,  &c.  :"  so  that 


3  Mynster  and  Bohme,  from  different  points  of  view,  have  held  to  Silvanus :  the 
former,  assuming  that  our  Epistle  was  sent  with  tliat  to  the  Galatians,  and  to  the  same 
churches:  the  latter,  fancying  a  great  resemblance  between  our  Epistle  and  the  first 
of  St.  Peter,  and  holding  it  to  have  been  written  under  the  superintendence  of  that 
apostle  :  a  supposition,  I  need  not  say,  entirely  untenable. 
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it  is  probable  that  ho  recognized  the  notion  as  Tertullian's  only.  And 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  Philastrins  (par.  65)  and  others  refer  to  the 
same  source,  and  that  this  view  is  destitute  of  any  other  external  support 
than  that  which  it  gets  from  the  passage  of  Tertulliau*. 

172.  It  must  then,  in  common  with  the  rest,  stand  or  fall  on  internal 
grounds.  And  in  thus  judging  of  it,  we  have  two  alternatives  before 
us.  Either  the  extant  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  genuine,  or  it  is  not. 
In  the  former  case,  the  question  is  soon  decided.  So  different  are  the 
styles  and  characters  of  the  two  Epistles,  so  different  also  the  view  which 
they  take  of  the  Jewish  rites  and  ordinances,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  imagine  them  the  work  of  the  same  writer.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
maintains  that  the  ceremonial  commands  were  even  at  first  uttered  not 
in  a  literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense  :  finds  childish  allusions,  e.  g.,  in 
Greek  numerals,  to  spiritual  truths  :  is  in  its  whole  dictiou  and  character 
spiritless,  and  flat,  and  pointless.  If  any  one  imagines  that  the  same 
writer  could  have  indited  both,  then  we  are  clearly  out  of  the  limits  of 
ordinary  reasoning  and  considerations  of  probability. 

173.  But  we  may  take  the  other  and  more  probable  alternative  :  that 
the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  apocryphal.  Judging  then  of  Bar- 
nabas from  what  we  know  in  the  Acts,  many  particulars  certainly  seem 
to  combine  in  favour  of  him.  He  was  a  Levite,  not  of  Judasa,  but  of 
Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36)  :  he  was  intimately  connected  with  St.  Paul 
during  the  early  part  of  the  missionary  journeys  of  that  Apostle  (Acts 
ix.  27,  XV.  41),  and  in  common  with  him  was  entrusted  with  the  first 
ministry  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xi.  22  ff.,  xv.  12,  &c. ;  Gal.  ii.  9,  &c.) : 
he  was  called  by  the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  36)  by  a  name  which  we  have 
seen  reason  to  interpret  '  son  of  exhortation.' 

174.  These  particulars  are  made  the  most  of  by  Wieseler,  as  support- 
ing what  he  considers  the  only  certain  tradition  on  the  subject.  But 
as  we  have  seen  this  tradition  itself  fail,  so  neither  will  these  stand  under 
stricter  examination.  For  Barnabas,  though  by  birth  a  Cyprian,  yet 
dwelt  apparently  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  27,  xi.  22)  :  and  there,  by  the 
context  of  the  narrative,  must  the  field  have  been  situated,  which  he  sold 
to  put  its  price  into  the  common  stock.  As  a  Levite,  he  must  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  Jerusalem  temple,  which, 
as  before  observed,  our  Writer  does  not  appear  to  have  been.  It  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  suppose,  as  Wieseler  does,  that  Barnabas,  a  Levite 
wbo  had  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  would,  during  a  subsequent  ministration 
in  Egypt,  have  cited  the  usages  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  rather  than 
those  at  Jerusalem.  If  such  usages  have  been  cited,  it  must  be  by  an 
Egyptian  Jew  to  whom  Jerusalem  was  not  familiar. 

*  It  has  been  uplield  in  modern  times  by  J.  E.  Chr.-Schmidt,  Tw  ?stLn,  Ulhnann, 
Tbierscb,  Wieseler.     On  tbe  last  of  tbese,  see  below,  oar.  174. 
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175.  Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made,  on  the  other  side,  of  the 
manifest  inferiority  of  Barnabas  to  Paul  in  eloquence,  and  of  the  fact 
that  as  the  history  goes  on  in  the  Acts,  the  order  becomes  reversed,  and 
from  "Barnabas  and  Saul"  or  "Paul"  (ch.  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xiii.  2,  7) 
Ave  have  "Paul  and  Barnabas"  (ch.  xiii.  43,  46,  50,  xv.  2  twice,  22,  35, 
with  only  occasional  intermixture  of  the  old  order,  ch.  xiv.  14,  xv.  12, 
25)  :  Barnabas  gradually  becoming  eclipsed  by  the  eminence  of  his  far 
greater  colleague.  For  1 )  it  is  very  possible  that  eloquence  of  the  pen, 
such  as  that  in  our  Epistle,  might  not  have  been  wanting  to  one  who 
Avas  very  inferior  to  St.  Paul  in  eloquence  of  the  tongue  :  and  2)  it  was 
most  natural,  that  in  a  history  written  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
devoted,  in  its  latter  portion  at  least,  to  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  the  name 
of  the  great  Apostle  should  gradually  assume  that  pre-eminence  to  which 
on  other  grounds  it  was  unquestionably  entitled. 

176.  It  would  appear  then,  that  against  the  authorship  by  Barnabas 
there  can  only  be  urged  in  fairness  the  one  objection  arising  from  bis 
residence  at  Jerusalem  :  which  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Epistle  being 
addressed  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  Avould  be  a  circumstance  in  his 
favour  Avith  reference  to  such  expressions  as  that  I  may  be  restored  to 
you,  ch.  xiii.  19  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  readers  implied  through- 
out the  Epistle.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  view 
comes  nearest  to  satisfying  the  conditions  of  authorship  of  any  that  have 
as  yet  been  treated  ;  and  should  only  be  set  aside,  if  one  approaching 
nearer  still  can  be  found. 

177.  It  remains  that  we  enquire  into  the  claims  of  the  two  remaining 
apostolic  persons  on  our  list,  Aquila,  and  Apollos.  The  former  of 
these,  a  Jcav  of  Pontus  by  birth,  was  once,  with  his  wife  Priscilla, 
resident  in  Rome,  but  was  found  by  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  on  his  first 
arrival  there  (Acts  xviii.  2),  having  been  compelled  to  quit  the  capital 
by  a  decree  of  Claudius.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  that  time  he  Avas  a 
Christian  ;  but  if  not,  he  soon  after  became  one  by  the  companionship  of 
the  Apostle,  who  took  up  his  abode,  and  wrought  at  their  common  trade 
of  tent-making,  Avith  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  this,  Aquila  became 
a  zealous  forwarder  of  the  Gospel.  We  find  him  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
accompanying  St.  Paul  to  Ephesus,  and  in  his  company  there  when  he 
A\n-ote  1  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19)  :  again  at  Rome  when  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  Avas  written  (Rom.  xvi.  3)  :  at  Ephesus  again  Avhen 
2  Tim.  Avas  Avritten  (2  Tim.  iv.  19). 

178.  From  these  places  it  appears,  that  Aquila  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable importance  among  the  brethren  :  that  the  church  used  to 
assemble  in  his  house  :  that  he  and  his  wife  Priscilla  had  exposed  their 
lives  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  And  from  Acts  xviii.  26  aa^c  find,  that  they 
were  also  well  able  to  carry  on  the  Avork  of  teaching,  even  with  such  a 
pupil  as  Apollos,  Avho  Avas  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 
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179.  It  must  be  owned  that  these  circumstances  would  constitute  a 
fair  prima  facie  case  for  Aquila,  were  it  not  for  certain  indications  that 
he  himself  was  rather  the  ready  and  zealous  patron,  than  the  teacher; 
and  that  this  latter  work,  or  a  great  share  in  it,  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  his  wife,  Priscaor  Priscilla.  She  is  ever  named  with  him,  even  Acts 
xviii.  26,  where  the  instruction  of  Apollos  is  described:  and  not  unfre- 
quently  her  name  precedes  his  (Acts  xviii.  18  ;  Rom.  xvi.  3  ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
19):  an  aiTangement  so  contrary  to  the  custom  of  antiquity  that  some 
very  sufficient  reason  must  have  existed  for  it.  At  all  events,  the 
grounds  on  which  an  hypothesis  of  Aquila's  authorship  of  our  Epistle 
would  rest,  must  be  purely  of  a  negative  kind,  as  far  as  personal  capacity 
is  concerned.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  any,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  have  fixed  on  him  as  its  probable  writer, 

180.  There  is  yet  one  name  rem.aining,  that  of  Apollos,  in  whom 
certainly  more  conditions  meet  than  in  any  other  man,  both  negative 
and  positive,  of  the  possible  authorship  of  our  Epistle.  The  language 
in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  Acts  (xviii.  24)  is  very  remarkable. 
He  is  there  described  as  "  a  certain  Jew,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  an 
eloquent  man,  being  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  Every  word  here 
seems  fitted  to  point  him  out  as  the  person  of  whom  we  are  in  search. 
He  is  a  Jew,  born  in  Alexandria  :  here  we  have  at  once  two  great 
postulates  fulfilled  :  here  we  at  once  might  account  for  the  Alexandrian 
language  of  the  Epistle,  and  for  the  uniform  use  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
mainly  (if  this  be  so)  in  its  Alexandrian  form.  He  is  an  eloquent  man 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  As  we  advance  in  the  description,  even 
minute  coincidences  seem  to  confirm  our  view  that  we  are  here  at  last  on 
the  right  track.  He  is  described  as  knowing  only  the  baptis7n  of  John, 
but  being  more  perfectly  taught  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla.  No  Avonder  then  that  a  person  so  instituted  should  specify 
the  doctrine  of  baptisms  as  one  of  the  components  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  life  (Heb.  vi.  2).  It  is  described  as  his  characteristic,  that 
he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue :  is  it  wonderful  then  that  he, 
of  all  New  Test,  writers,  should  exhort.  Cast  not  away  your  boldness  of 
speech  or  confidence  (Heb.  x.  35),  and  (using  the  same  word)  declare  to 
his  readers  that  they  were  the  house  of  Chi-ist  if  we  hold  fast  our 
confidence  (Heb.  iii.  6)? 

181.  Nor,  if  we  j^roceed  to  examine  the  further  notices  of  him,  does 
this  first  impression  become  weakened.  In  1  Cor.  i. — iv.,  we  find  him 
described  by  inference  as  most  active  and  able,  and  only  second  to 
St,  Paul  himself  in  the  church  at  Corinth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  selecl 
words  which  should  more  happily  and  exactly  hit  the  relation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  than  those  of  1  Cor. 
iii.  6,  "  I  planted,  Apollos  watered."  And  the  eloquence  and  rhetorical 
richness  of  the  style  of  Apollos  seems  to  have  been  exactly  that,  wherein 
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his  teaching  iliffered  from  that  of  the  Apostle.  It  is  impossible  to  help 
feeling  that  the  frequent  renunciations,  on  St,  Paul's  part,  of  words  of 
excellency  or  human  wisdom,  have  reference,  partly,  it  may  be,  to  some 
exaggeration  of  Apollos'  manner  of  teaching  by  his  disciples,  but  also  to 
some  infirmity,  in  this  direction,  of  that  teacher  himself.  Compare 
especially  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

182.  It  is  just  this  difference  in  style  and  rhetorical  character,  which, 
in  this  case  elevated  and  chastened  by  the  informing  and  pervading 
Spirit,  distinguishes  the  present  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  those  of 
the  great  Apostle  himself.  And,  just  as  it  was  not  easy  to  imagine 
either  St.  Luke,  or  Clement,  or  Barnabas,  to  have  written  such  an 
Epistle,  so  now  we  feel,  from  all  the  characteristics  given  us  of  Apollos 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  that  if  he  wrote  at  all,  it  would  be  an  Epistle 
precisely  of  this  kind,  both  in  contents,  and  in  style. 

183.  For  as  to  the  former  of  these,  the  contents  and  argument  of  the 
Epistle,  we  have  a  weighty  indication  furnished  by  the  passage  in  the 
Acts:  "For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  shewing 
by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ."  What  words  could  more 
accurately  desci'ibe,  if  not  the  very  teaching  itself,  yet  the  opening  of  a 
course  of  argument  likely,  when  the  occasion  offered,  to  lead  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Epistle  ? 

184.  Again,  we  seem  to  have  found  in  Apollos  just  that  degree  of 
dependence  on  St.  Paul  which  we  require,  combined  with  that  degree  of 
independence  which  the  writer  of  our  Epistle  must  have  had.  In- 
structed originally  in  the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  he  naturally  received  it  in  that  form  in  which  the  Great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  especially  loved  to  put  it  forth.  His  career  however  of 
Christian  teaching  began  and  was  carried  on  at  Corinth,  without  the 
personal  superintendence  of  St.  Paul :  his  line  of  arguing  with  and 
convincing  the  Jews  did  not,  as  St.  Paul's,  proceed  on  the  covenant  of 
justification  by  faith  made  by  God  with  Abraham,  but  took  a  different 
direction,  that  namely  of  the  eternal  High-priesthood  of  Jesus,  and  the 
all-sufficiency  of  His  one  Sacrifice.  Faith  indeed  with  him  occupies  a 
place  fully  as  important  as  that  assigned  to  it  by  St.  Paul :  he  does 
not  however  dwell  on  it  mainly  as  the  instrument  of  our  justification 
before  God,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  of  approach  to  Him,  and  of 
persistence  in  our  place  as  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling'.     The 


*  Tlio  "  tojwsiify"  which  occurs  twenty-eight  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  is 
not  once  found  in  tlic  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  sind  the  citation  from  Hah.  ii.  4,  "  the 
(or,  any)  just  man  shall  live  bi/ faith,"  though  it  forms  the  common  starting-point  for 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  17,  and  the  Writer  of  our  epistle,  eh.  x.  38,  leads  them  in  totally 
different  directions :  St.  Paul,  to  unfold  the  doctrine  of  righteousness  by  faith ;  our 
Writer,  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  the  life  of  faith. 
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toiicliiiig  of  this  Epistle  is  not  indeed  in  any  particular  inconsistent  witli, 
but  neitlier  is  it  dependent  on,  tlie  teaching  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

185.  We  may  advance  yet  further  in  our  estimate  of  the  probahiiity 
of  Apollos  having  writttii  as  we  find  the  Author  of  this  Epistle  writing. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shews  us,  that 
there  had  sprung  up  in  the  Corinthian  church  a  rivalry  between  the  two 
modes  of  teaching  ;  unaccompanied  by,  as  it  assuredly  was  not  caused 
by,  any  rivalry  between  the  teachers  themselves,  except  in  so  far  as  was 
of  necessity  the  case  from  the  veiy  variety  of  the  manner  of  teaching. 
And  while  the  one  fact,  of  the  rivalry  between  the  teachings  and  their 
disciples,  is  undeniable,  the  other  fact,  that  of  absence  of  rivalry  between 
the  Teachers,  is  shewn  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  On  the  side  of 
St.  Paul,  by  his  constant  and  honourable  mention  of  Apollos  as  his 
second  and  helper  :  by  Apollos,  in  the  circumstance  mentioned  1  Cor. 
xvi.  12,  that  St.  Paul  had  exhorted  him  to  accompany  to  Corinth  the 
bearers  of  that  Epistle,  but  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  go  at 
that  time  :  he  only  promised  a  future  visit  at  some  favourable  opportunity. 
Here,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  see  the  generous  confidence  of  the  Apostle, 
wishing  Apollos  to  go  to  Corinth  and  prove,  in  spite  of  what  had  there 
taken  place,  the  unity  of  the  two  apostolic  men  in  the  faith  :  here  too, 
which  is  important  to  our  present  subject,  we  have  the  self-denying 
modesty  of  Apollos,  unwilling  to  incur  even  the  chance  of  being  set  at 
the  head  of  a  party  against  the  Apostle,  or  in  any  way  to  obtrude  him- 
self personally,  where  St.  Paul  had  sown  the  seed,  now  that  there  had 
grown  up,  on  the  part  of  some  in  that  Church,  a  spirit  of  invidious  per- 
sonal comparison  between  the  two. 

186.  If  we  have  interpreted  aright  this  hint  of  the  feeling  of  Apollos 
as  regarded  St.  Paul  ;  if,  as  we  may  well  suppose  in  one  ^^ fervent  in 
spirit"  such  a  feeling  was  deeply  implanted  and  continued  to  actuate 
him, — what  more  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  the  semi-anonymous  cha- 
racter of  our  present  Epistle  ?  He  has  no  reason  for  strict  concealment 
of  himself,  but  he  has  a  strong  reason  for  not  putting  himself  promi- 
nently forward.  He  does  not  open  with  announcing  his  name,  or  sending 
a  blessing  in  his  own  person  :  but  neither  does  he  write  throughout  as 
one  who  means  to  be  unknown  :  and  among  the  personal  notices  at 
the  end  he  makes  no  secret  of  circumstances  and  connexions,  which 
would  be  unintelligible,  unless  the  readers  were  going  along  with  a 
writer  personally  known  to  them.  And  thus  the  tAVO-sided  phoenomcna 
of  our  Epistle,  utterly  inexplicable  as  they  have  ever  been  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Pauline  authorship  or  superintendence,  would  receive  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

187.  It  will  be  plainly  out  of  place  to  object,  that  this  explanation 
would  only  hold,  on  the  hypothesis  that  our  Epistle  Avas  addressed  to 
the  Jews  at  Corinth.     The  same  spirit  of  modest  self-abnegation  would 
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liardly,  after  such  an  indication  of  it,  be  wanting  in  Apollos,  to  -what- 
ever church  he  was  writing.  But  I  reserve  it  for  the  next  section  to 
enquire  how  far  this  view  is  confirmed  or  imjingned  by  our  conchision 
as  to  the  church  to  which  the  Epistle  was,  in  all  probability,  originally 
aldresscd  *, 

188.  The  history  of  the  hypothesis  that  Apollos  was  the  author  of 
our  Epistle,  has  been  given  by  implication,  from  the  time  of  Luther,  its 
apparent  originator,  above  in  parr.  98 — 108.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
give  liere,  in  one  conspectus,  the  principal  names  in  its  favour  :  Luther, 
Osiander,  Le  Clerc,  Heumann  (1711),  Lorenz  Miiller  (1717),  Semler, 
Ziegler,  Dindorf,  Bleek,  Tholuck,  Credner,  Reuss,  the  R.-Catbolics 
Feilmoser  and  Lutterbeck  (the  latter  with  this  modification,  that 
he  believes  St.  Paul  to  have  written  the  9  last  verses,  and  the  rest  to 
have  been  composed  by  Apollos  in  union  with  St.  Luke,  Clement,  and 
other  companions  of  the  Apostle), — De  Wette,  Liiuemann. 

189.  The  objection  which  is  commonly  set  against  these  probabilities 
is,  that  we  have  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  pointing  to  Apollos  :  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  church  to  which  the  Epistle  was 
sent  should  altogether  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  name  of  an  author  who 
must  have  been  personally  known  to  them.  This  has  been  strongly 
urged,  and  by  some,  e.  g.  Mr.  Forster,  regarded  as  a  ground  for  attempt- 
ing to  laugh  to  scorn  the  hypothesis,  as  altogether  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration'. 

190.  But  if  any  student  has  carefully  followed  the  earlier  paragraphs 
of  this  section,  he  will  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  such  an  objection,  and 
will  not  be  deterred  from  the  humble  search  after  truth  by  such  scorn. 
He  will  remember  how  we  shewed  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to 
establish  a  satisfactory  footing  for  any  view  of  the  authorship  as  being 
the  tradition  of  the  church  :  and  proved  that,  with  regard  to  any  re- 
search into  the  subject,  we  of  this  day  approach  it  as  those  of  old  did  in 
their  day,  with  full  liberty  to  judge  from  the  data  furnished  by  the 
Epistle  itself. 

191.  And  he  will  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  day  is  happily  passing 
away  with  Biblical  -m-iters  and  students,  when  the  strong  language  of 
those,  who  were  safe  in  the  shelter  of  a  long-prescribed  and  approved 
opinion,  could  deter  any  from  humble  and  faithful  research  into  the 
various  phenomena  of  God's  word  itself:  when  the  confession  of 
having  found  insoluble  diflBculties  was  supposed  to  indicate  unsound- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  recognition  of  discrepancies  was  regarded  as 
affecting  the  belief  of  divine  inspiration.  We  have  at  last  in  this 
country  begun  to  learn,  that  Holy  Scripture  shrinks  not  from  any  tests, 

«  See  below,  §  ii.  par.  36. 

7  Apostolical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  preface,  pp  ix    x 
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however  severe,  aud  requires  not  auy  artificial  defences,  however  ajjpa- 
rendy  expedient. 


SECTION  II. 

FOR    WHAT    READERS    IT    WAS    WRITTEN. 

1.  That  the  book  before  us  is  an  Epistle,  not  a  homily  or  treatise,  is 
too  plain  to  require  more  than  a  passing  assertion.  Its  personal  and 
circumstantial  notices  are  inseparable  from  it,  and  the  language  is 
throughout  epistolary,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  permit. 

2.  And  it  is  almost  equally  plain,  that  it  is  an  Epistle  addressed  to 
Jud^o-Christians,  The  attempt  to  dispute  this  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  curiosity  of  literature,  than  as  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
The  evidence  of  the  Mdiole  Epistle  goes  to  show,  that  the  readers  had 
been  Jews,  and  were  in  danger  of  apostatizing  back  into  Judaism  again. 
Not  a  syllable  is  found  of  allusions  to  their  conversion  from  the  aliena- 
tion of  heathenism,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  :  but 
every  where  their  original  covenant  state  is  assumed,  and  the  fact  of 
that  covenant  having  been  amplified  and  superseded  by  a  better  one  is 
insisted  on. 

3.  If  then  it  was  written  to  Judaso-Christians,  on  whom  are  we  to 
think  as  its  intended  recipients  ? 

4.  Was  it  addressed  to  the  lohole  body  of  such  converts  throughout  the 
world  ?  This  view  has  found  some  few  respectable  names  to  defend  it. 
But  it  cannot  be  seriously  entertainotl.  The  Epistle  assumes  through- 
out a  local  habitation,  and  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  for 
those  who  are  addressed  :  and  concludes,  not  only  with  greetings  from 
"  those  from  Italy, ^'  but  with  au  expressed  intention  of  the  Writer  to  visit 
those  addressed,  in  company  with  Timotheus;  which  would  be  impossible 
on  this  oecumenical  hypothesis. 

5.  If  then  we  are  to  choose  some  one  church,  the  first  occurring  to  us 
is  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  united  with  the  daughter 
churches  in  Palestine.  And  this,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  the  usual 
opinion  :  countenanced  by  many  phajnomeua  in  the  Epistle  itself.  At 
and  near  Jerusalem,  it  is  urged,  a)  would  that  attachment  to  the  temple- 
worship  be  found  which  seems  to  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  readers  : 
there  again  b)  were  the  only  examples  of  churches  almost  purely  Judaic 
in  their  composition  :  there  only  c)  would  such  allusions  as  that  to  going 
forth  to  suffer  with  Christ  "  loithout  the  gate"  (ch.  xiii.  12),  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

6.  But  these  arguments  are  by  no  means  weighty,  much  less  decisive. 
For  a)  we  do  not  find  any  signs  in  our  Epistle  that  its  readers  were  to 
be  persons  who  had  the  temple-service  before  their  eyes  ;  the  Writer 
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refers  much  more  to  his  Septuagint,  than  to  any  existing  practices  :  and 
men  with  their  Bibles  in  their  liands  might  well  have  been  thus  addressed, 
even  if  they  had  never  witnessed  the  actual  ceremonies  themselves. 
Besides  which,  allJews  were  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  temple-rites, 
wherever  dwelling,  and  would  doubtless  be  quite  as  familiar  with  them 
as  there  can  be  any  reason  here  for  assuming.  And  again,  even  granting 
the  ground  of  the  argument,  its  inference  is  not  necessary,  for  there  was 
another  Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis  in  Egypt,  wherein  the  Mosaic 
ordinances  were  observed. 

7.  With  regard  to  b),  it  may  well  be  answered,  that  such  an  exclu- 
sively Jewish  church,  as  would  be  found  in  Palestine  only,  is  not  required 
for  the  purposes  of  our  Epistle.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  was  written  to  Jewish  Christian  converts  ;  yet  it  is 
expressly  addressed  to  the  dispersion  outside  Palestine,  who  must  every 
where  have  been  mingled  with  their  Gentile  brethren.  Besides,  it  hag 
been  well  remarked  ^,  that  the  Epistle  itself  leads  to  no  such  assumption 
of  an  exclusively  Jewish  church.  It  might  have  been  sent  to  a  church 
in  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  mingled,  to  find  its  own  readers  : 
and  such  an  idea  is  countenanced  by  the  exhortation,  ch.  xiii.  13,  compared 
with  the  words  '■'■  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together"  ch. 
X.  25.  It  has  been  well  shown  by  Riehm,  that  our  Writer's  whole  pro- 
cedure as  concerns  Gentile  Christians  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his 
regarding  the  Jewish  people — see  ch.  ii.  17,  iv.  9,  xiii.  12,  ii.  16, — as 
the  primary  stock,  into  which'  all  other  men  were  to  be  engrafted  for 
the  purposes  of  salvation  :  as  a  theocratic  rather  than  a  physical  develop- 
ment. For  that  the  Lord  Jesus  tasted  death  on  behalf  of  every  man,  is 
as  undeniably  his  doctrine. 

8.  The  argument  c)  is  evidently  not  decisive.  Wherever  there  were 
Jews,  priding  themselves  on  their  own  nationality,  and  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  our  Lord's  death,  such  an  exhortation  might  be  used.  The 
type  is  derived  from  the  usage  of  the  tabernacle  ;  the  antitype,  from  a 
known  historical  fact  :  the  exhortation  is,  as  explained  by  Theodoret 
(see  note  on  ch.  xiii.  13),  to  come  forth  out  of  the  then  legal  polity  of 
Judaism,  content  to  bear  the  reproach  accruing  in  consequence  :  all 
of  which  would  be  as  applicable  any  where,  as  in  Palestine,  or  at 
Jerusalem. 

9.  There  seems  then  to  be  at  least  no  necessity  for  adopting  Jerusalem 
or  Palestine  as  containing  the  readers  to  whom  our  Epistle  was  addressed. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  reasons  against  such  an  hypothesis,  of 
more  or  less  weight.  These  I  will  state,  not  in  order  of  their  importance, 
but  as  they  most  naturally  occur 

8  By  Holzmann,  in  an  article  in  the  Studien  uiul  Kritikon,  1859,  part  ii.;  to  which 
I  have  been  indebted  for  several  suggestions  on  this  part  of  my  subject. 
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10.  The  language  and  style  of  our  Epistlo,  if  it  was  addressed  to 
Jews  in  Jerusalem  or  Palestine,  is  surely  unaccountable.  For,  although 
Greek  Avas  commonly  spoken  iu  Palestine,  yet  on  the  one  hand  nc 
writer  who  wished  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing  with  Jews  there  on 
matters  regarding  their  own  religion,  would  choose  Greek  as  the  medium 
of  his  communication  (compare  Acts  xxii.  2).  And  the  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  is  no  case  iu  point :  for  whatever  judgment  we  may  form 
respecting  the  original  language  of  our  present  gospel,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  apostolic  oral  teaching,  on  which  our  first  three  gospels 
are  founded,  was  originally  extant  in  Aramaic  :  whereas  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  translation,  or  originally 
extant  in  any  other  tongue  than  Greek.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  is  our  Epistle  Greek,  but  it  is  such  Greek,  as  necessarily  presup- 
poses some  acquaintance  with  literature,  some  practice  not  merely  in  the 
colloquial,  but  in  the  scholastic  Greek  of  the  day.  And  this  surely  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  the  case  with  the  churches  of  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine. 

11.  A  weighty  pendant  to  the  same  objection  is  found  in  the  unvary- 
ing use  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  by  our  Writer,  even,  as  in 
ch.  i.  6,  ii.  7,  X.  5,  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  text.  "  How 
astonishing  is  this  circumstance,"  says  Wieselcr,  "  if  he  was  writing  to 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  with  whom  that  version  had  no  authority  ! " 

12.  Another  objection  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  either  of 
St.  Paul  himself  or  of  any  of  his  companions,  that  they  should  have  stood 
iu  such  a  relation  to  the  Jerusalem  or  Pali  stiue  churches,  as  we  find 
subsisting  between  the  Writer  of  our  Epistle  and  his  readers.  To  sup- 
pose such  a  relation  in  the  case  of  the  Apostlt  himself,  is  to  cut  oui'selves 
loose  from  all  the  revealed  facts  of  his  course,  and  sujjpose  a  totally 
new  mind  to  have  sprung  up  in  Jerusalem  towards  him.  And  least  of 
all  bis  companions  could  such  a  relation  have  subsisted  in  the  case  of 
Apollos  and  Timotheus  ;  at  least  for  many  years,  far  moro  than  history 
will  allow,  after  the  speech  of  St.  James  in  Acts  xxi.  2C. 

13.  Connected  with  this  last  difficulty  would  be  the  impossibility,  on 
the  hypothesis  now  in  question,  of  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning 
to  the  notice  in  ch.  xiii.  24,  They  from  Italy  salute  you.  If  the  Writer 
was,  as  often  supposed,  in  Rome,  how  unnatural  to  specify  the  Jews 
residing  there  by  this  name  !  if  in  Italy,  how  unnatural  again  that  he 
should  send  greeting  from  Christian  Jews  so  widely  scattered,  thereby 
depriving  the  salutation  of  all  reality  !  If  again  he  was  not  in 
Rome  nor  in  Italy,  what  reason  can  be  suggested  for  his  sending  an 
especial  salutation  to  Jews  in  Palestine  from  some  present  with  him 
Avho  happened  to  be  from  Italy  ?  The  former  of  these  three  supposi- 
tions is  perhaps  the  least  unlikely :  but  the  least  unlikely,  how 
unlikely ! 
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14.  Again,  the  historical  notices  in  our  Epistle  do  not  fit  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question.  The  great  notice  of  ch.  ii.  3,  would  be  strictly  true 
of  any  church  rather  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  those  in  Palestine 
generally.  At  any  date  that  can  reasonably  be  assigned  for  our  Epistle 
(see  below,  §  iii.),  there  must  have  been  many  living  in  those  churches, 
who  had  heard  the  Lord  for  themselves.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that 
they  had,  properly  speaking,  received  tha  tidings  of  salvation  from  those 
that  heard  Him,  yet  such  a  body,  among  whom  Jesus  Himself  had  lived 
and  moved  in  the  flesh,  would  surely  not  be  one  of  which  to  predicate 
the  words  in  the  text  so  simply  and  directly.  Rather  should  we  look  for 
one  of  which  they  might  be  from  the  first  and  without  controversy  true. 

15.  Another  historical  notice  is  found  ch.  vi.  10,  who  have  ministered 
to  the  saiats,  and  do  minister,  which  would  be  less  applicable  to  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  than  to  any  others.  For  it  was 
they  who  were  the  objects,  not  the  subjects  of  this  ministration,  through- 
out the  ministry  of  St.  Paul  :  and  certainly  from  what  we  know  of 
their  history,  their  situation  did  not  improve  after  that  Apostle's  death. 
This  ^^  ministration  for  the  saints'"  was  a  duty  enjoined  by  him  on  the 
churches  of  Galatia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1  ;  Rom.  xv.  26),  Macedonia,  and 
Achaia,  and  doubtless  by  implication  on  other  churches  also  (see  Rom. 
xii.  13)  :  the  saints  being  the  poor  believers  at  Jerusalem.  And  though, 
as  has  been  replied  to  this,  some  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians  may  have 
been  wealthy,  and  able  to  assist  their  poorer  brethren,  yet  we  must 
notice  that  the  ministration  here  is  predicated  not  of  some  among  them, 
but  of  the  church,  as  such,  in  general  :  which  could  not  be  said  of  the 
church  in  Jerusalem. 

16.  There  are  some  notices,  on  which  no  sti'ess  can  be  laid  either  way, 
as  for,  or  as  against,  the  claim  of  the  Jerusalem  church.  Such  are,  that 
found  ch.  xii.  4,  which  in  the  note  there  we  have  seen  reason  to  apply 
rather  to  the  figure  there  made  use  of,  than  to  any  concrete  fact  assign- 
able in  history  :  and  that  in  ch.  v.  12,  which  manifestly  must  not  be 
taken  to  imply  that  no  teachers  had  at  that  time  proceeded  from  the 
particular  church  addressed,  but  that  its  members  in  general  were  behind 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  them  in  spiritual  knowledge. 

17.  It  may  again  be  urged,  that  the  absence,  no  less  than  the  presence 
of  historical  allusions,  makes  against  the  hypothesis.  If  the  Epistle 
were  addressed  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  it  seems  strange  that  no 
allusion  should  be  made  in  it  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  Himself  had  lived 
and  taught  among  them  in  the  flesh,  had  before  their  eyes  suffered  death 
on  the  Cross,  had  found  among  them  the  first  witnesses  of  Ills  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension. 

18.  If  then  wc  cannot  fit  our  Ejjistle  to  the  very  widely  spread 
assumption  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine,  we  must  obviously  put  to  the  test,  in  search  of  its  original 
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readers,  the  various  other  churches  which  came  withiu  the  working  of 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions.  Of  many  of  these,  which  have  in  turn 
become  the  subjects  of  hypotheses,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  more  than 
a  list.  Wall  believed  the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hebrew 
Christians  of  Proconsular  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  :  Sir  J.  Newton, 
Ijolten,  and  Bengel,  to  Jews  who  had  left  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  were  settled  in  Asia  Minor  :  Credner,  to  those  in  Lycaonia : 
Storr,  Mynster,  and  Rinck,  to  those  in  Galatia  ;  Lyra  and  Ludwig,  to 
those  in  Spain  :  Semler  and  Nosselt,  to  those  in  Thessalonica  :  Bohme, 
to  those  in  Antioch  :  Stein,  to  those  in  Laodicea  (see  the  citation  from 
Philastrius  in  §  i.  65,  and  note)  ;  Roth,  to  those  in  Antioch  :  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  to  those  at  Ephesus  and  Colossae. 

19.  Several  of  these  set  out  with  the  assumption  of  a  Pauline  author- 
ship ;  and  none  of  them  seems  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  any  of  the  main 
conditions  of  our  problem.  If  it  was  to  any  one  of  these  bodies  of  Jews 
that  the  Epistle  was  addressed,  we  know  so  little  about  any  one  of  them, 
that  the  holding  of  such  an  opinion  on  our  part  can  only  be  founded  on 
the  vaguest  and  wildest  conjecture.  To  use  arguments  against  such 
hypotheses,  would  be  to  fight  with  mere  shadows. 

20.  But  there  are  three  churches  yet  remaining  which  will  require 
more  detailed  discussion  :  Corinth,  Alexandria,  and  Rome.  The  reason 
for  including  the  former  of  these  in  this  list,  rather  than  in  the  other,  is, 
that  on  the  view  that  ApoUos  was  the  Writer,  the  church  in  which 
he  so  long  and  so  effectively  laboured,  seems  to  have  a  claim  to  be 
considered. 

21.  But  the  circtmistances  of  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  were  not  such  as  to  justify  such  an  hypothesis.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  in  point  of  numbers  :  nor 
can  the  assertion  that  it  was  confirmed  to  us  by  those  that  heard 
[Him],  of  ch.  ii.  3,  have  been  assorted  of  them,  seeing  that  they  owed 
their  conversion  to  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul. 

22.  Alexandria  is  maintained  by  Schmidt  and  Wieseler  to  have  been 
the  original  destination  of  the  Epistle.  There,  it  is  urged,  were  the 
greatest  number  of  resident  Jews,  next  to  Jerusalem  :  there,  at  Leon- 
topolis  in  Egypt,  was  another  temple,  with  the  arrangements  of  which 
the  notices  in  our  Epistle  more  nearly  correspond  than  with  those  in 
Jerusalem :  from  thence  the  Epistle  appears  first  to  have  come  forth  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  church.  Add  to  which,  the  canon  of  Muratori 
(see  above,  §  i.  par.  31)  speaks  of  an  Epistle  to  the  Alexandrines,  which 
may  probably  designate  our  present  Epistle.  Besides  all  this,  the 
Alexandrine  character  of  the  language,  and  treatment  of  subjects  in  the 
Epistle,  and  manner  of  citation,  are  urged,  as  pointing  to  Alexandrine 
readers. 

23.  And  doubtless  there  is  some    weight  in   these    considerations  : 
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enougli,  in  the  mere  balance  of  probabilities,  to  cause  us  to  place  this 
hypothesis  far  before  all  others  which  have  as  yet  been  treated.  Still 
there  are  some  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  rather 
weaken  its  probability.  One  of  these  is  that,  various  as  are  the  notices 
of  the  Epistle  fiom  early  Alexandrine  writers,  we  find  no  hint  of  its 
having  been  addressed  to  their  own  church,  no  certain  tradition  con- 
cerning its  author.  Another  arises  from  the  absence  of  all  positive 
history  of  the  church  there  in  apostolic  times,  by  which  we  might  try, 
and  verify,  the  few  historic  notices  occurring  in  the  Epistle.  Indeed 
as  far  as  the  more  personal  of  those  notices  are  concerned,  the  same 
objections  lie  against  Alexandria,  as  have  before  been  urged  against 
Palestine  :  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  reason  for  the  salutation  from 
those  from  Italy,  and  of  imagining,  within  the  limits  which  must  be  set 
to  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  any  such  relation  of  Timotheus  to  the  readers, 
as  is  supposed  in  ch.  xiii.  23. 

24.  These  objections  would  lead  us,  at  all  events,  to  pass  on  to  the 
end  of  our  list  befoi'e  we  attempt  to  pronounce  on  the  preponderance  of 
probability,  and  take  into  consideration  the  claims  of  Eome  herself. 
These  were  in  part  put  forward  by  Wetstein,  and  have  recently  been 
urged  in  Holzmann's  article  in  the  Studien  u.  Kritiken  for  1859. 

25.  They  may  be  briefly  explained  to  be  these  :  1)  The  fact  of  the 
church  at  Rome  being  just  such  an  one,  in  its  oi'igin  and  composition, 
as  this  Epistle  seems  to  presuppose.  It  has  been  already  seen  (par.  7) 
that  when,  as  we  are  compelled,  we  give  up  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
addressed  to  a  church  exclusively  consisting  of  Jud^eo- Christians,  we 
necessarily  are  referred  to  one  in  which  the  Jewish  believers  formed  a 
considerable  portion,  and  that  the  primary  stock  and  nucleus,  of  the 
church.  Now  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Rome,  from  the  indi- 
cations furnished  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  The  Jew  first,  and 
also  the  Gentile,"  is  a  note  frequently  struck  in  that  Epistle  ;  and  the 
Church  at  Rome  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  those  with  which  St. 
Paul  had  been  concerned,  which  would  entirely  answer  to  such  a 
description. 

26.  2)  The  great  key  to  the  present  question,  the  historical  notice, 
ch.  ii.  3,  fits  exceedingly  well  the  circumstances  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
That  chiu'ch  had  arisen,  not  from  the  preaching  of  any  Apostle  among 
them,  but  from  a  confluence  of  primitive  believers,  the  first  having 
arrived  there  probably  not  long  after  our  Lord's  Ascension  :  see  Acts 
ii.  10.  In  Rom.  i.  8,  written  in  all  probability  in  the  year  58  a.d., 
St.  Paul  states,  "  Your  faith  is  spoken  of  in  the  whole  world:"  and  in 
xvi.  19,  "  Tour  obedience  hath  come  unto  all  men:  "  the  inferences  from 
which,  and  their  proper  limitation,  I  have  discussed  in  the  Introd.  to 
that  Epistle.  And  in  Rom.  xvi.  7,  we  find  a  salutation  to  Andronicus 
and  Junias,  Jews  (see  note  there),  "  who  are  of  note  among  the  Apostles, 
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who  also  ivere  in  Christ  before  ??ie."  So  that  here  wc  have  a  church, 
the  only  one  of  all  those  with  which  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  wore 
concciiuHl,  of  wliii'h  it  could  bo  said,  that  the  Gospel  was  confirmed 
to  us  by  them  that  heard  [Ilim]  :  the  Apostle  himself  not  having 
arrived  there  till  long  after  such  confinnation  had  taken  place. 

27.  Again  3)  it  was  in  Rome,  and  Rome  principally,  that  Jiidaistic 
Christianity  took  its  further  development  and  forms  of  error  :  it  was 
there,  not  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  that  at  this  time  the  various  and 
strange  doctrines,  against  which  the  readers  are  warned,  ch.  xiii.  9,  were 
springing  up.  "  As  soon  as  the  gloom  of  the  earliest  history  begins  to 
clear  a  little,  Ave  find  face  to  face  at  Rome  Valentinians  and  Marcionites, 
Praxeas  and  the  Montanists  (Proclus),  Hegesippus  and  the  Elcesaites, 
Justin,  and  Polycarp.  Here  it  was  that  there  arose  in  the  second 
half  of  the  2nd  century  the  completest  exposition  of  theosophic 
Judaism,  the  Clementines,  the  literary  memorial  of  a  manoeuvre  which 
had  for  its  aim  the  absorption  of  the  whole  Roman  Church  into  Judaso- 
Christianity "."  We  have  glimpses  of  the  beginning  of  this  state 
of  Judaistic  development  even  in  St.  Paul's  lifetime,  at  two  distinct 
periods  ;  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  about  a.d.  58, 
compare  Rom.  xiv.  xv.  to  ver.  13, — and  later,  in  that  to  the  Philippians, 
about  A.D.  63  (see  Introd.  to  that  Epistle);  and  Phil.  i.  14 — 17:  again 
in  the  bitterness  conveyed  in  "  beware  of  the  concision"  and  the  following 
verses,  Phil.  iii.  2  ff. 

28.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  4)  that  the  personal  notices  found  in 
our  Epistle  agree  remarkably  Avell  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  Avas 
addressed  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  The  information  respecting  Timo- 
theus  could  not  come  amiss  to  those  who  had  been  addressed  in  the 
words,  "  Timotheus  my  fellow-worker  saluteth  you,^^  Rom.  xvi.  21;  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  companionship  o£  " Paul  and  Timotheus" 
among  them,  Phil.  i.  1;  Col.  i.  1;  Philem.  1:  and  the  words,  they  from 
Italy  salute  you,  of  ch.  xiii.  24,  receive  a  far  more  likely  interpretation 
than  that  conceded  as  possible  above,  §  i.  par.  126,  if  we  believe  the 
Writer  to  be  addressing  his  Epistle  from  some  place  where  were  present 
Avith  him  Christians  from  Italy,  AA'ho  Avould  be  desirous  of  sending  greet- 
ing to  their  brethren  at  home.  If  he  Avas  Avriting  e.  g.  at  Alexandria, 
or  at  Ephesus,  or  at  Corinth,  such  a  salutation  would  be  very  natural. 
And  thus  we  should  be  giving  to  the  phrase  they  from  its  most  usual  New 
Test,  meaning,  of  persons  Avho  have  come  from  the  place  indicated :  see 
Matt.  XV.  i ;  Acts  vi.  9 ;  x.  23.  Ea^cu  Bleek,  who  holds  our  Epistle 
to  have  been  addressed  to  the  church  in  Palestine,  takes  this  view,  and 
assigns  as  its  place  of  Avriting,  Ephesus  or  Corinth.  But  then,  what 
sense  would  it  have,  to  send  greeting  to  Palestine  from  they  from 
Italy? 

•  Holzmann. 
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29.  Another  set  of  important  notices  whicli  tliis  hypothesis  will 
illustrate  is  found,  where  past  persecution,  and  the  death  of  eminent 
men  in  the  church,  are  alluded  to.  These  have  ever  presented,  on  the 
Palestine  view,  considerable  difficulties.  Any  assignment  of  them  to 
known  historical  occurrences  would  put  them  far  too  early  for  any 
probable  date  of  our  Epistle :  and  it  has  been  felt  that  the  deaths  by 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  St,  James  the  Great,  and  the  like,  were  far 
from  satisfying  the  expression,  the  decease  of  your  leaders,  which  they 
were  commanded  to  imitate :  and  though  the  time  during  which  the 
Epistle  must  have  reached  Jerusalem  was  indeed  one  of  great  and 
unexampled  trouble  and  disorganization,  we  know  of  no  general  per- 
secution of  Christians  as  such,  since  that  which  arose  on  account 
of  Stephen,  which  was  hardly  likely  to  have  been  in  the  Writer's 
mind. 

30.  But  on  the  Roman  hypothesis,  these  passages  are  easily  explained. 
About  49  or  50,  Claudius,  as  Suetonius  tells  ns,  "  expelled  from  Rome 
the  Jews,  who  were  continually  stirring  up  tumults  under  the  instigation 
of  Chrestus."  This  time  may  well  be  alluded  to  by  the  expression, 
remember  the  former  days,  in  ch.  x.  32  ;  for  under  the  blundering 
expression,  "  at  the  instigation  of  Chrestus"  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  troubles  sprung  from  the  rising  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Christian  converts.  Thus  also  will  the  fact  of  the  sympathy  with  pri- 
soners receive  a  natural  interpretation,  as  imprisonments  and  trials 
would  necessarily  have  accompanied  these  "  continual  tumults,"  before 
the  final  step  of  expulsion  took  place :  and  the  taking  with  joy  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods  may  be  easily  understood,  either  as  a  result  of 
the  tumults  themselves,  or  of  the  expulsion,  in  which  they  had  occasion 
to  test  their  knowledge  that  they  had  for  themselves  a  better  and  abiding 
possession. 

31.  It  is  true  there  are  some  particulars  connected  with  this  passage, 
which  do  not  seem  so  well  to  fit  that  earlier  time  of  trouble,  as  the 
Neronian  persecution  nearly  fifteen  years  after.  The  only  objection  to 
taking  that  event  as  the  one  referred  to,  would  be  the  expression  the 
former  days,  and  the  implication  conveyed  in  the  assertion,  that  they 
then  suffered  affliction  after  they  were  enlightened :  considering  that 
we  cannot  go  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  latest  eight 
years  after,  for  the  date  of  our  Epistle.  Still  it  is  not  impossible  that 
both  these  expressions  might  be  used.  A  time  of  great  peril  passed 
away  might  be  thus  alluded  to,  even  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  years: 
and  it  might  well  be,  that  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Jewish  Christians 
had  become  converts  during  the  immediately  preceding  imprisonment 
«f  St.  Paul,  and  by  his  means. 

32.  On  this  supposition,  still  more  light  is  thrown  on  this  passage, 
and  on  the  general  tenor  of  the  martyrology  in  the  eleventh  chapter. 
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Tims  the  great  fight  of  afflictions  is  fully  justified  :  thus,  the  being 
made  a  spectacle  of  in  reproaches  and  tribulations,  which  finds  almost 
an  echo  in  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  that  mockery  was  added  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  dying  Christians,  and  is  so  exactly  in  accord,  when 
literally  taken,  with  the  cruel  exposures  and  deaths  in  the  circus.  The 
prisoners  and  the  spoiling  too,  on  this  supposition,  would  be  matters  of 
course.  And  I  own,  notwithstanding  the  objection  stated  above,  that 
all  this  seems  to  fit  the  great  Neronian  persecution,  and  in  the  fullest 
sense,  tliat  only. 

33.  To  that  period  also  may  we  refer  the  notice  in  ch.  xiii.  7 ; 
"  Remember  your  leaders,  Avho  spoke  to  you  the  word  of  God,  of  whom 
regarding  the  end  of  their  conversation,  imitate  their  faith."  It  may 
be  indeed,  that  this  refers  simply  to  a  natural  death  in  the  faith  of 
Christ :  but  it  is  far  more  probable,  from  the  terms  used,  that  it  points 
to  death  by  martyrdom  :  faith  having  been  so  strongly  illustrated  in 
ch.  xi.,  as  bearing  up  under  torments  and  death. 

34.  On  this  hypothesis,  several  other  matters  seem  also  to  fall  into 
place.  The  setting  at  liberty  of  Timotheus  may  well  refer  to  the 
termination  of  some  imprisonment  of  Timotheus  consequent  upon  the 
Neronian  persecution,  from  Avhich  peihaps  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
liberated  him.  Where  this  imprisonment  took  place,  must  be  wholly 
uncertain.  I  shall  speak  of  the  conjectural  probabilities  of  the  place 
indicated  by  the  words  if  he  come  shortly,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
time  and  place  of  writing  ^ 

35.  The  use  evidently  made  in  our  Epistle  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  above  all  other  of  St.  Paul's  ^  will  thus  also  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Not  only  was  the  same  church  addressed,  but  the 
Writer  had  especially  before  him  the  matter  and  language  of  that  Epistle, 
which  was  written  in  all  probability  from  Corinth,  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  Paul  and  Apollos. 

36.  The  sort  of  semi-anonymous  character  of  our  Epistle,  already 
treated  of  when  we  ascribed  the  authorship  to  Apollos,  will  also  come 
in  here,  as  singularly  in  accord  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
with  the  subsequent  tradition  as  regards  the  Epistle,  in  case  it  was 
addressed  to  the  church  in  Rome.     Supposing,  as  we  have  gathered 

'  See  below,  §  iii.  par.  4. 

»  This  has  been  noticed  by  many;  and  may  be  established  by  consulting  those 
Commentators  and  writers,  who  have  drawn  up  tables  of  verbal  coincidence  with  a 
view  of  proving  the  Pauline  authorship.  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  quotation,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  in  ch.  x.  30,  agreeing 
neither  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  nor  with  the  Scptuiigint  version 
there,  is  owing  to  its  having  been  taken  direct  from  Rom.  xii.  19.  And  the  whole 
form  of  exhortation  in  our  ch.  xiii.  1 — 6,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  that  in  Rom.  xii.  1  —  21. 
Sec  also  Rom.  xiv.  17,  as  compared  with  Ileb.  xiii.  9,  in  §  iv.  par.  1,  note. 
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from  the  notices  of  Apollos  in  1  Cor.,  that  he  modestly  shrunk  from 
being  thought  to  put  himself  into  rivalry  with  St.  Paul,  and  that  after 
the  death  of  the  Apostle  he  found  it  necessary  to  write  such  an  Epistle 
as  this  to  the  Church  in  the  metropolis,  what  more  likely  step  would 
he  take  with  regard  to  his  own  name  and  personality  in  it,  than  just 
that  which  we  find  has  been  taken :  viz.,  so  to  conceal  these,  as  to  keep 
them  from  having  any  prominence,  while  by  A^arious  minute  personal 
notices  he  prevents  the  concealment  from  being  complete  ?  And  with 
regard  to  the  relation  evidently  subsisting  between  the  Writer  and  his 
readers,  all  we  can  say  is  that,  in  defect  of  positive  knowledge  on  this  head 
connecting  Apollos  with  the  church  at  Rome,  it  is  evidently  in  the  metro- 
polis, of  all  places,  where  such  a  relation  may  most  safely  be  assumed. 
There  a  teacher,  whose  native  place  was  Alexandria,  and  who  had  tra- 
velled to  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  was  pretty  sure  to  have  been :  there 
many  of  his  Christian  friends  would  be  found :  there  alone,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  testimony,  could  we  venture  to  place  such  a  cycle 
of  dwelling  and  teaching,  as  would  justify  the  expression,  restored  to 
you,  of  our  ch.  xiii.  19:  in  the  place  whither  was  a  general  confluence 
of  all,  and  Avhere  there  is  ample  room  for  such  a  course  after  the 
decease  of  St.  Paul. 

37.  And  what  more  likely  fate  to  befall  the  Epistle  in  this  respect, 
than  just  that  which  did  befall  it  in  the  Roman  Church  :  viz.,  that  while 
in  that  church,  and  by  a  contemporary  of  Apollos,  Clement,  w^e  find 
the  first  use  made  of  our  Epistle,  and  that  the  most  familiar  and  copious 
use, — its  words  are  never  formally  cited,  nor  is  any  author's  name 
attached  ?  And  was  not  this  especially  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  Clement 
was  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  the  very  church  where  the  danger  had 
arisen  of  a  rivalry  between  the  fautors  of  the  two  teachers  ? 

38.  And  as  time  goes  on,  the  evidence  for  this  hypothesis  seems  to 
gather  strength,  in  the  nature  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  authorship 
of  our  Epistle.  While  in  Africa  and  the  East  they  are  most  various 
and  inconsistent  with  one  another,  and  the  notion  of  a  Pauline  origin  is 
soon  suggested,  and  gains  rapid  acceptance,  it  is  in  the  church  of  Rome 
alone,  and  among  those  influenced  by  her,  that  we  find  an  ever  steady 
and  unvarying  assertion,  that  it  was  not  tvritten  hy  St.  Paul.  By  whom 
it  was  written,  none  ventured  to  say.  How  weighty  the  reasons  may 
have  been,  which  induced  silence  on  this  point,  we  have  now  lost  the 
power  of  appreciating.  The  fact  only  is  important  for  us,  that  the  few 
personal  notices  which  occur  in  it  were  in  course  of  time  overborne,  as 
indications  of  its  author,  by  the  prevalent  anonymous  character :  and 
that  the  same  church  which  possessed  as  its  heritage  the  most  illustrious 
of  St.  Paul's  own  epistles,  was  ever  unanimous  in  disclaiming,  on  the 
part  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 
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39.  The  result  of  the  above  enquiry  may  bo  shortly  stated.  As  tlio 
current  of  popular  opinion  in  the  church  has  gradually  set  in  towards 
the  Pauline  authorship,  inferring  that  a  document  at  first  sight  so 
Pauline  must  have  proceeded  from  the  Apostle  himself :  so  has  it  also 
set  in  towards  the  church  at  Jerusalem  as  the  original  readers,  inferring 
that  the  title,  to  the  Hebrews,  must  be  thus  interpreted.  But  as  in  the 
one  case,  so  in  the  other,  the  general  popular  opinion  does  not  bear 
examination.  As  the  phasnomena  of  the  Epistle  do  not  bear  out  the 
idea  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  so  neither  do  they  that  of  being  addressed 
to  the  Palestine  churches.  And  as  in  the  other  case  there  is  one  man, 
when  we  come  to  search  and  conjecture,  pointed  out  as  most  likely  to 
have  -written  the  Epistle,  so  here,  when  we  pursue  the  same  process, 
there  is  one  place  pointed  out,  to  which  it  seems  most  likely  to  have 
been  addressed.  At  Rome,  such  a  Church  existed  as  is  indicated  in  it : 
at  Rome,  above  all  other  places,  its  personal  and  historical  notices  are 
satisfied :  at  Rome,  we  find  it  first  used :  at  Rome  only,  is  there  an 
unanimous  and  unvarying  negative  tradition  regarding  its  authorship. 
To  Rome  then,  until  stronger  evidence  is  adduced,  we  believe  it  to  have 
bfccn  originally  written. 


SECTION  III. 

TIME    AND    PLACE    OF    WRITING. 

1.  Almost  all  Commentators  agree  in  believing  that  our  Epistle  was 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  rightly:  for  if  that  great 
break-up  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  religious  worship  had  occurred,  we 
may  fairly  infer,  that  some  mention  of  such  an  event  would  have  been 
found  in  an  argument,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  shew  the  transitoriness 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  the  Levitical  ceremonies.  It  would  be 
inconceivable,  that  such  an  Epistle  should  be  addressed  to  Jews  after 
their  city  and  temple  had  ceased  to  exist, 

2.  This  then  being  assumed,  as  our  later  limit,  i.  e.  a.d.  70,  or  at  the 
latest  assigned  date,  72,  it  remains  to  seek  for  an  earlier  limit.  Such 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  fixed  by  the  death  of  St.  Paul :  but  inasmuch 
as  1)  this  would  not  be  recognized  either  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Pauline  authorship,  or  by  those  who  believe  that  the  Epistle,  though 
possibly  written  by  another,  was  superintended  by  the  Apostle,  and 
seeing  2)  that  the  date  of  that  event  itself  is  wholly  uncertain,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  some  indication.  And  the  onljt 
traces  of  one  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  by  combining  several  hints  fur- 
nished by  the  Epistle.  Such  are,  a)  that  the  frst  generation,  of  those 
who  had   seen  and   heard    the  Lord,  was  at   all  events   nearly  ^yassed 
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away :  b)  that  the  first  leaders  of  the  church  had  died,  probably  under 
the  persecution  elsewhere  alluded  to :  c)  that  Timotheus  had  been  im- 
prisoned, and  was  then  set  free,  probably  in  connexion  with  that  same 
persecution.  If  these  notices  are  to  be  taken,  as  maintained  above 
(§  ii.  par.  31  ff.),  to  apply  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  then  the 
Epistle  cannot  have  been  written  till  some  considerable  time  after  that, 
in  order  to  justify  the  expression,  remember  tlie  former  days,  of  our 
eh.  X.  32.  Now  that  persecution  broke  out  in  64,  and  lasted  four  years, 
i.e.  till  Nero's  death  in  68.  And  I  may  notice,  that  even  those  who 
are  far  from  adopting  the  views  here  advocated  as  to  the  Author  and 
readers  of  the  Epistle,  yet  consider,  that  the  liberation  of  Timotheus 
may  well  have  been  connected  with  the  cessation  of  the  Neronian 
persecution. 

3.  If  we  follow  these  indications,  we  shall  get  the  year  6S  as  our 
earlier  limit,  and  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  will  be  68 — 70, 
i.e.  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  armies  of  Titus,  to  which 
we  may  perhaps  discern  an  allusion  in  ch.  xiii.  14,  for  we  have  here  no 
abiding  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  place  of  writing,  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
dark.  Taking  the  usual  New  Test,  sense,  above  maintained,  for  those 
from  Italy, — "  persons  whose  home  is  in  Italy,  but  who  are  now  here," 
— it  cannot  have  been  written  in  Italy.  Nor  is  Apollos  (for  when  we  are 
left,  as  now,  to  the  merest  conjecture,  it  is  necessary  to  shape  our  course 
by  assuming  our  own  hyjDOthesis)  likely,  after  what  had  happened,  again 
to  be  found  fixed  at  Corinth.  Jerusalem,  aud  indeed  Palestine,  would 
be  precluded  by  the  Jewish  war  then  raging  ;  Ephesus  is  possible, 
and  would  be  a  not  unlikely  resort  of  Timotheus  after  his  liberation 
(ch.  xiii.  23),  as  also  of  Apollos  at  any  time  (Acts  xviii.  24)  :  Alexandria, 
the  native  place  of  Apollos,  is  also  possible,  though  the  words  if  he  come 
shortly,  applied  to  Timotheus,  would  not  so  easily  fit  it,  as  on  his  libe- 
ration he  would  be  more  likely  to  go  to  some  parts  Avith  which  he  was 
familiar  than  to  Alexandria  where  he  was  a  stranger.  In  both  these 
cities  there  may  well  have  been  persons  from  Italy  sojourning  :  and  this 
very  phrase  seems  to  point  to  some  place  of  considerable  resort.  On  the 
whole  then,  I  should  incline  to  Ephesus,  as  the  most  probable  place  of 
writing  :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  this  head  all  is  in  the  realm 
of  the  vaguest  conjecture. 

SECTION  IV. 

t  OCCASION,    OBJECT    OF    WRITING,    AND    CONTENTS. 

1.  The   occasion  which    prompted    this   Epistle   evidently  was,  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  had   brought  a 
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double  danger  on  the  church  :  on  the  one  hand  that  of  persecution,  on 
the  other  that  of  apostasy.  Between  these  lay  another,  that  of  mnigling 
with  a  certain  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  a  leaning  to  Jewish 
practices  and  valuing  of  Jewish  ordinances.  But  this  latter  does  not 
so  much  appear  in  our  Epistle,  as  in  those  othei's  which  were  written  l^y 
St.  Paul  to  mixed  churches  ;  those  to  the  Romans  ^  the  Galatians,  the 
Colossians.  The  principal  peril  to  which  Jewish  converts  were  exposed, 
especially  after  they  had  lost  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
in  their  various  churches,  was,  that  of  falling  back  from  the  despised 
Ibllowing  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into  the  more  compact  and  apparently 
safer  system  of  their  childhood,  which  moreover  they  saw  tolerated  as  a 
lawful  religion,  while  their  own  was  outcast  and  proscribed. 

2.  The  object  then  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  shew  them  the  superiority 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  former  covenant :  and  that  mainly  by  exhibiting, 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  superiority 
of  Jesus  Himself  to  both  the  messengers  and  the  High  Priests  of  that 
former  covenant.  This  is  the  main  argument  of  the  Epistle,  filled  out 
and  illusti'ated  by  various  corollaries  springing  out  of  its  diffei'ent  parts, 
and  expanding  in  the  directions  of  encouragement,  warning,  and  illus- 
tration. 

3.  This  argument  is  entered  on  at  once  without  introduction  in  ch.  i., 
where  Christ's  superiority  to  the  angels,  the  mediators  of  the  old  cove- 
nant, is  demonstrated  from  Scripture.  Then,  having  interposed  (ii. 
1 — 4)  a  caution  on  the  greater  necessity  of  taking  heed  to  the  things 
which  they  had  heard,  the  Writer  shews  (ii.  5 — 18)  why  He  to  whom, 
and  not  to  the  angels,  the  future  world  is  subjected,  yet  was  made  lower 
than  the  angels  :  viz.  that  He  might  become  our  merciful  and  faithful 
High  Priest,  to  deliver  and  to  save  us,  Himself  having  undergone 
temptation  like  ourselves. 

4.  Having  mentioned  this  title  of  Christ,  he  goes  back,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  its  fuller  treatment,  by  a  comparison  of  Him  with  Moses 
(iii.  1 — 6),  and  a  shewing  that  that  antitypical  rest  of  God,  from  which 
unbelief  excludes,  was  not  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  nor  that  of  the 
possession  of  Canaan,  but  one  yet  reserved  for  the  people  of  God  (iii.  7 — 
iv.  10),  into  which  we  must  all  the  more  strive  to  enter,  because  the 
Avord  of  our  God  is  keen  and  searching  in  judgment,  and  nothing  hidden 
from  His  sight,  with  whom  we  have  to  do  (iv.  11 — 13). 

5.  He  now  resimies  the  main  consideration  of  his  great  subject,  the 


'  One  remarkable  trace  we  have  of  allusion  to  this  form  of  error, — in  its  further 
development,  as  appears  by  the  verdict  of  past  experience  which  is  appended,  but  other- 
wise singularly  resembling  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xiv.  17),  in  our 
ch.  xiii.  9,  "For  it  is  good  that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace,  not  with  meats,  by 
which  they  were  not  profited  who  tvalked  in  them." 
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High  Priesthood  of  Christ,  with  a  hortfitorj  note  of  passage  (iv.  14 — 16). 
This  subject  he  pursues  through  the  whole  middle  portion  of  the  Epistle 
(v.  1 — X.  18),  treating  it  in  its  various  aspects  and  requirements.  Of 
these  we  have  (v.  1 — 10)  the  conditions  of  High  Priesthood:  (v.  11 — 
vi.  20)  a  digression  complaining,  with  reference  to  the  difficult  subject 
of  the  Melchisedsk-priesthood,  of  their  low  state  of  spiritual  attainment, 
Avarning  them  of  the  necessity  of  progress,  but  encouraging  them  by 
God's  faithfulness:  (vii.  1 — x.  18)  the  priesthood  of  Christ  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek,  in  its  distinction  from  the  Levitical  priesthood 
(see  the  various  steps  set  forth  in  the  headings  in  the  commentary),  as 
perpetual, — as  superior,  in  that  Abraham  acknowledged  himself  inferior 
to  Melchisedek, — as  having  power  of  endless  life, — as  constituted  with 
an  oath, — as  living  for  ever, — as  without  sin, — as  belonging  to  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  and  to  a  covenant  promised  by  God  Himself : — as 
consisting  in  better  ministrations,  able  to  purify  the  conscience  itself, 
and  to  put  away  sin  by  the  one  Sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

6.  Having  thus  completed  his  main  argument,  he  devotes  the  con- 
cluding portion  (x.  19 — xiii.  25)  to  a  series  of  solemn  exhortations  to 
endurance  in  confidence  and  patience,  and  illustrations  of  that  faith,  on 
which  both  must  be  founded.  In  x.  19 — 39,  we  have  exhortation  and 
warning  deduced  from  the  facts  lately  proved,  our  access  to  the  heavenly 
place,  and  our  having  a  great  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God :  then 
by  the  Pauline  citation  the  (or,  my)  just  man  shall  live  by  faith,  a 
transition  note  is  struck  to  ch.  xi.  which  entirely  consists  in  a  panegyric 
of  faith  and  a  recounting  of  its  triumphs :  on  a  review  of  which  the 
exhortation  to  run  the  race  set  before  us,  and  endure  chastisement, 
is  again  taken  up,  ch.  xii.  And  the  same  hortatory  strain  is  pursued 
to  the  end  of  the  Epistle  ;  the  glorious  privileges  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant being  held  forth,  and  the  awful  peril  of  forfeiting  them  by  apostasy  ; 
— and  those  graces,  and  active  virtues,  and  that  stedfastness  in  suffering 
shame,  being  enjoined,  which  are  necessary  to  the  following  and  imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  valedictory  prayer  (xiii.  20,  21),  and  one  or  two 
personal  notices  and  greetings,  conclude  the  whole. 

SECTION   V. 

LANGUAGE    AND    STYLE. 

1.  Something  has  already  been  said,  in  the  previous  enquiry  into  the 
authorship  of  our  Epistle,  respecting  the  question  of  its  original  lan- 
guage*. There  also  the  principal  passages  of  the  Fathers  will  be  found 
which  bear  on  this  subject.     They  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up : 

*  See  above,  §  i.  par.  1 19. 
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2.  The  idea  of  a  Hebrew  original  is  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(cited  above,  §  i.  par.  14),  in  Eusebius  (ib.  par.  48),  Jerome,  Theodoret, 
Euthalius  (above,  §  i.  par.  46),  Primasius,  John  Damascenus,  CEcume- 
nius,  Theopbylact, — in  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, — in  Ehabaniis  Maurus, — 
in  Thomas  Aquinas ;  in  some  modern  writers,  especially  Hallet,  in  an 
enquiry  into  the  author  and  language  of  the  Epistle,  appended  to  Peirce's 
Commentary  (1742),  and  Michaelis. 

3.  Still  such  an  apparently  formidable  array  of  ancient  testimony  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  such,  without  some  consideration.  Clement's  assertion 
of  a  Hebrew  original  is  not  reproduced  by  his  scholar  Origen,  but  on  the 
contraiy  a  Greek  original  is  presupposed  by  his  very  words  (above,  §  i. 
par.  19),  And  this  his  divergence  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  not 
easy  to  explain,  if  he  had  regarded  him  as  giving  matter  of  history,  and 
not  rather  a  conjecture  of  hig  own.  Indeed,  the  passage  of  Clement 
seems  to  bear  this  latter  on  the  face  of  it :  for  it  connects  the  similarity 
of  style  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts  with  the  notion  of  St.  Luke 
being  its  translator.  If  we  might  venture  to  fill  up  the  steps  by  which 
the  inference  came  about,  they  would  be  nearly  these :  "  The  Epistle 
must  be  St.  Paul's.  But  St.  Paul  was  a  Hebrew,  and  was  writing  to 
Hebrews  :  how  then  do  we  find  the  Epistle  iu  Greek,  not  unlike  in  style 
to  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?  What,  if  the  writer  of  the  Greek 
of  that  book  were  also  the  writer  of  the  Greek  of  this, — and  St.  Paul, 
as  was  to  be  supposed,  wrote  as  a  Hebrew  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Hebrew, 
St.  Luke  translating  into  Greek?" 

4.  Again,  Eusebius  is  not  consistent  in  this  matter  with  himself.  In 
another  place  he  clearly  implies  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Greek. 
And  such  has  been  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  moderns:  of  all,  we  may 
safely  say,  who  have  handled  the  subject  impartially  and  intelligently. 
The  reasons  for  this  now  generally  received  opinion  are  mainly  found  in 
the  style  of  the  Epistle,  which  is  the  most  purely  Greek  of  all  the 
writings  of  the  New  Test.:  so  that  it  would  be  violating  all  probability 
to  imagine  it  a  translation  from  a  language  of  entirely  different  rhetorical 
character.  The  construction  of  the  periods  is  such,  in  distinction  from 
the  character,  in  this  particular,  of  the  Oriental  languages,  that  if  it  is  a 
translation,  the  whole  argumentation  of  the  original  must  have  been 
broken  up  into  its  original  elements  of  thought,  and  all  its  connecting 
links  recast ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  so  much  a  translation,  as  a  re- 
writing, of  the  Hebrew  Epistle. 

5.  The  plays  on  words  again,  and  the  citations  from  the  Septuagiut 
version  being  made  in  entire  independence  of  the  Hebrew  text,  foi-m  col- 
lectively a  presumptive  proof,  the  weight  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
evade,  that  the  present  Greek  text  is  the  original.  Such  peculiarities 
belong  to  thought  running  free  and  selecting  its  own  words,  not  to  the 
constrained  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of  another  in  another  tongue. 
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If  our  English  version  be  examined  in  any  of  those  numerous  places 
where  St.  Paul  has  indulged  in  plays  on  words,  no  such  will  be  found 
in  the  translation.  And  yet  English  is  much  nearer  to  Greek  than 
Greek  to  any  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

6,  7.  Other  arguments,  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  English 
reader,  will  be  found  in  this  place  in  my  Greek  Testament. 

8.  These  considerations,  coming  in  aid  of  the  conviction  which  must 
be  felt  by  every  intelligent  Greek  scholar  that  he  is  reading  an  original 
composition  and  not  a  version,  induce  us  to  refuse  the  idea  of  a  Hebrew 
original,  and  to  believe  the  Epistle  to  have  been  first  written  in  Greek. 

9.  The  style  of  our  Epistle  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  our 
enquiry  respecting  the  authorship,  §  i.  parr.  116  ff.  From  the  earliest 
times,  its  diversity  from  that  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  has  been  matter 
of  remark.  It  is  a  nearer  approach  to  classical  Greek.  The  main  differ- 
ence for  us,  which  will  also  set  forth  its  characteristic  peculiarity,  is,  that 
whereas  St.  Paul  is  ever  as  it  were  struggling  with  the  scantiness  of 
human  speech  to  pour  forth  his  crowding  thoughts,  thereby  falling  into 
rhetorical  and  grammatical  irregularities,  the  style  of  our  Epistle  flows 
regularly  on,  with  no  such  suspended  constructions.  Even  where  the 
subject  induces  long  parentheses,  the  Writer  does  not  break  the  even 
flow  and  equilibrium  of  his  style,  but  returns  back  to  the  point  where  he 
left  it. 

10.  Again,  the  greatest  pains  are  bestowed  on  a  matter  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  other  sacred  writers,  even 
including  St.  Paul  himself:  viz.  rhetorical  rhythm,  and  equilibrium  of 
words  and  sentences.  In  St.  Paul's  most  glorious  outbursts  of  eloquence, 
he  is  not  rhetorical.  In  those  of  the  Writer  of  our  Epistle,  he  is 
elaborately  and  faultlessly  rhetorical.  The  particles  and  participles  used 
are  all  weighed  with  a  view  to  this  efiect.  The  simple  expressions  of  the 
other  sacred  writers  are  expanded  into  longer  words,  or  into  sonorous 
and  majestic  clauses. 

SECTION   VI. 

CANONICITY. 

1.  This  part  of  our  introduction  must  obviously  be  treated  quite 
irrespective  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle. 
That  being  assumed,  its  canonicity  follows.  That  being  denied,  our 
object  must  be  to  shew  how  the  Epistle  itself  was  regarded,  even  by 
those  who  were  not  persuaded  of  its  apostolicity. 

2.  The  earliest  testimonies  to  it  are  found  where  we  might  expect 
them,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  writings  of  one  who  never  cites 
it  as  apostolic.  It  will  be  important  for  us  to  see,  in  what  estimation 
Clement  held  it.     He  makes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  most  frequent 
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ami  copious  use  of  it,  never  citing  it  expressly,  never  appealing  to  it  as 
Scripture,  but  adopting  its  words  and  expressions,  just  as  he  does  those 
of  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when 
in  the  course  of  thus  incorporating  it  he  refers  to  the  Scripture,  or  uses 
the  expression  it  is  written,  it  is  with  regard  to  texts  quoted  not  from  it 
only,  but  also  from  the  Old  Test.  By  this  procedure  we  cannot  say  that 
Clement  casts  any  slight  on  this  Epistle,  for  it  is  his  constant  practice. 
He  frequently  quotes  Scripture  as  such,  but  it  is  always  the  Old  Test. 
Two  or  three  times  he  adduces  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  but  never  even 
this  in  the  form  of  a  citation  from  our  existing  gospels,  or  in  agreement 
with  their  exact  words.  All  we  can  gather  from  Clement  is,  that,  treat- 
ing this  as  he  does  other  Epistles^  and  appropriating  largely  as  he  does 
its  words  and  expressions,  he  certainly  did  not  rank  it  below  those 
others  :  an  inference  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  recognized 
its  canonical  authority.  But  to  found  more  than  this  on  Clement's 
testimony,  would  be  unwarranted  by  fair  induction. 

3.  Justin  Martyr,  amidst  a  few  allusions  to  our  Epistle,  makes  what 
can  hardly  but  be  called  canonical  use  of  it  in  his  first  Apology.  There, 
in  explaining  that  the  Word  of  God  is  also  His  Son,  he  adds,  "  More- 
over, He  is  called  Angel  and  Apostle."  Now  it  appears  from  his  own 
statement  in  another  place,  that  the  allusion  in  the  words,  "  He  is  called 
an  angel,"  is  to  Gen.  xviii.  2.  It  would  seem  therefore,  seeing  that 
Heb.  iii.  1  is  the  only  place  where  our  Lord  is  entitled  an  apostle,  that 
the  clause  meant  to  embrace  under  it  that  passage  as  a  Scripture 
testimony  equipollent  with  the  other, 

4.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  the  recognition  of  our  Epistle 
as  canonical  depends  on  its  recognition  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  Where 
they  both  cite  it  as  Scripture,  it  is  as  written  by  him  :  and  where  Origen 
mentions  the  doubt  about  its  being  his,  he  adduces  other  Scripture  testi- 
mony, observing  that  it  needs  another  kind  of  proof,  not  that  the  Epistle 
is  canonical,  but  that  it  is  St.  Paul's. 

5.  And  very  similar  was  the  proceeding  of  those  parts  of  the  church 
where  the  Pauline  authorship  was  not  held.  Irenteus,  as  we  have  seen, 
makes  no  use  of  the  Epistle.  The  fragment  of  Muratori,  representing  the 
view  of  the  Roman  church,  probably  does  not  contain  it.  TertuUian,  who 
regards  it  as  written  by  Barnabas,  the  ^^  companion  of  the  Apostles,"  cites 
it,  not  as  authoritative  in  itself,  but  as  recording  the  sentiments  of  such 
a  companion  of  the  Apostles. 

6.  Our  Epistle  is,  it  is  true,  contained  in  the  Syriac  version  (Peschito) 
made  at  the  end  of  the  second  century :  but  it  is  entirely  uncertain, 
whether  this  insertion  in  the  canon  accompanied  a  recognition  of  the 
Pauline  authorship,  or  not.     This  recognition,  which  prevailed  in  that 

*  The  only  exception  is  in  an  express  citation  in  c.  47  from  1  Corinthians,  where, 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  is  appealing  to  the  authority  of  St.  Paul. 
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part  of  the   church  in    after   times,  may  have  at  first  occasioned  its 
insertion  in  the  canon ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  did. 

7.  But  in  the  Alexandrine  Church  the  case  was  diiferent.  There,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  assumption  of  Pauline  authorship  appears  early  and 
soon  prevails  universally :  and  in  consequence  we  find  the  canonical 
authority  there  unquestioned,  and  the  Epistle  treated  as  the  other  parts 
of  Scripture. 

8.  Throughout  the  Eastern  Churches,  the  canonicity  and  apostolicity 
were  similarly  regarded  as  inseparably  connected.  It  is  true  that 
Eusebius,  in  numbering  it  among  the  controverted  books,  together  with 
the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement  and  Jude,  and  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  might  seem  to  attribute  to  it  another  authorship,  were  it 
not  evident  from  his  constant  use  of  it,  and  his  numbering  it  in  his  prin- 
cipal passage  on  the  Canon  among  the  acknoAvledged  books,  that  the 
doubt  must  be  resolved  into  that  on  the  Pauline  authorship. 

9.  In  the  Western  Church,  where  this  was  not  recognized,  neither  do 
we  find,  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  any  use  made  of 
the  Epistle  as  canonical.  Even  Novatian  and  Cyprian,  who  might  well 
have  thus  used  it,  have  not  done  so :  nor  in  the  controversies  on  the 
reception  of  the  lapsed,  and  on  the  repetition  of  heretical  baptism,  do  we 
ever  find  it  adduced  on  either  side,  apposite  as  some  passages  are  to  the 
subjects  in  dispute.  Only  with  the  assumption,  gradually  imported  from 
the  East,  of  a  Pauline  origin,  do  we  find  here  and  there  a  Western 
■\ATiter  citing  it  as  of  canonical  authority. 

10.  It  is  in  Jerome  first  that  we  find°  any  indication  of  a  doubt 
whether  canonicity  and  Pauline  authorship  are  necessarily  to  stand  and 
fall  together.  The  same  is  found'  now  and  then  in  the  writings  of 
Augustine.  But  soon  after  this  time  the  general  prevalence,  and  ulti- 
mately authoritative  sanction,  of  the  view  of  the  Pauline  authorship, 
closed  up  any  chance  of  the  canonicity  of  the  Epistle  being  held  on 
independent  grounds :  and  it  was  not  till  the  times  of  the  Reformation, 
that  the  matter  began  to  be  again  enquired  into  on  its  own  merits. 

11.  The  canonicity  was  doubted  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  but  upheld  by 
Erasmus,  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  Nay,  I  cannot  think  that  our 
faith  is  in  peril,  if  the  whole  Church  is  at  fault  in  the  title  of  this 
Epistle,  if  only  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  primary 
Author,  which  is  commonly  held  by  all."  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ciiurch,  however,  the  authoritative  sanction  given  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  the  belief  of  the  Pauline  origin  efiectually  stopped  all  intelligent 
enquiry. 

12.  Among  reformed  theologians,  the  canonicity  of  our  Ejiistle  was 


*  See  above,  §  i.  parr.  68 — 80 :  csp.  par.  74 
7  See  §  i.  par.  81  ff. 
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strongly  upheld,  even  when  the  Panlinc  authorship  was  not  recognized. 
Calvin  sayp,  in  his  prologue  to  the  Epistle, — "  I  embrace  it  without  con- 
troversy as  among  the  apostolical  writings,  and  doubt  not  that  it  arose 
in  former  days  from  the  artifice  of  Satan  that  some  detracted  from  its 
authority.  For  there  is  none  of  the  sacred  books  that  treats  so  clearly 
of  Christ's  priesthood,  so  gloriously  extols  the  force  and  dignity  of  the 
one  sacrifice  which  He  offered  by  His  Death,  treats  so  copiously  of  the 
use  and  abrogation  of  ceremonies,  and  in  a  word  more  fully  explains 
Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law.  Wherefore  let  us  not  suffer  the  Church 
of  God  and  ourselves  to  be  spoiled  of  such  a  treasure,  but  constantly 
claim  its  possession.     Who  composed  it,  is  not  much  worth  caring  about." 

13.  Beza  speaks  in  the  same  strain:  "  What  is  the  use  of  contending 
about  the  author's  name,  which  he  himself  wished  to  conceal  ?  Let  it 
suflttce  to  know  this,  that  it  was  truly  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c." 

14.  Similarly  also  the  Galilean  Confession,  which,  though  it  divides  it 
off  from  the  Pauline  writings,  yet  includes  it  without  remark  among  the 
canonical  books.  So  also  the  Arminians,  e.  g.  Limborch,  who,  believing 
it  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  companions  of  Paul,  with  Paul's 
knowledge,  acknowledges  its  divine  authority,  and  even  prefers  it  to 
many  of  the  Apostle's  own  writings. 

15.  Among  the  early  Lutheran  divines  there  were  some  differences  of 
opinion  respecting  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  the  Epistle  ;  the  general 
view  being,  that  it  was  to  be  read,  as  Jerome  first  wrote  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal Old  Test,  books,  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  not  for  the 
confirmation  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  In  other  words,  it  Avas  set  apart, 
— and  in  this  relegation  six  other  books  shared,  2  Pet.,  2  and  3  John, 
James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse, — among  the  Apocryphal  writings 
appended  to  the  New  Test.  And  this  order  was  usually  followed  in  the 
German  Bibles. 

16.  Soon  however  after  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  this  dis- 
tinction began  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  practice  to  be  introduced  of 
calling  these  books  deutero-canonical,  i.  e.  canonical  in  the  second  rank, 
and,  although  thus  called,  of  citing  them  as  of  equal  authority,  and 
equally  inspired,  with  the  other  books.  Since  that  time,  the  con- 
troversies respecting  the  books  of  Scripture  have  taken  a  wider  range, 
and  it  has  not  been  so  much  respecting  canonicity,  as  respecting 
origin,  character,  and  doctrine,  that  the  disputes  of  divines  have  been 
waged. 

17.  In  our  own  country,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  while  the 
question  of  authorship  was  left  open,  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Epistle  was  never  doubted.  To  establish  this,  it  may  be  enough  to  cite 
some  testimonies. 

In  Tyndale's  prologue  to  the  Epistle,  he  says,  having  mentioned  the 
objection  to  the  Pauline  authorship  from  ch.  ii.  3, 
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"  Now  whether  it  were  Paul's  or  no,  I  say  not,  but  permit  it  to 
other  men's  judgments  :  neither  tliink  I  it  to  be  an  article  of  any  man's 
faith,  but  that  a  man  may  doubt  of  the  author."  Then,  having  met 
several  objections  against  its  canonicity  urged  from  certain  texts  in  it, 
as  eh.  vi.  4  ff.,  ch.  x.  26  ff.,  ch.  xii.  17,  he  concludes,  "  Of  this  ye  see 
that  this  Ejjistle  ought  no  more  to  be  refused  for  a  holy,  godly,  and 
catholic,  than  the  other  authentic  Scriptures."  And,  speaking  of  the 
Writer,  he  says,  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  same  doctrine  that  Timothy  was  of,  yea  and  Paul 
himself  was  of,  and  that  he  was  an  Apostle,  or  in  the  Apostles'  time,  or 
near  thei'eunto.  And  seeing  the  Epistle  agreeth  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  Scripture,  if  it  be  indifferently  looked  on,  why  should  it  not  be 
authority,  and  taken  for  holy  Scripture  *  ?  " 

18.  Fulke,  in  his  defence  of  Translations  of  the  Bible*,  while  de- 
fending the  omission  of  the  name  of  St.  Paul  in  the  title  of  the  Epistle 
in  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  says,  "  Which  of  us,  I  pray  you,  that 
thinketh  that  this  Epistle  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul,  once  doubteth 
whether  it  be  not  of  apostolical  spirit  and  authority  ?  Which  is  mani- 
fest by  this,  that  both  in  preaching  and  writing  we  cite  it  thus,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews." 

19.  Bp.  Jewel  again,  in  hig  Defence  of  the  Apology,  p.  186,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  charge  of  anonymousness  brought  against  it,  says, 
"  The  Epistle  unto  the  Hebrews,  some  say,  was  written  by  St.  Paul, 
some  by  Clemens,  some  by  Barnabas,  some  by  some  other :  and  so  are 
we  uncertain  of  the  author's  name." 

20.  Whittaker  says,  "  Thus,  then,  we  doubt  not  of  the  authority  of 
any  book  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  indeed  of  the  author  of  any,  save 
only  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  this  Epistle  is  canonical,  all 
concede  in  the  fullest  sense :  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  it  was 
written  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  .  .  .  We  need  not  be  very  earnest  in  this 
debate  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  question  may  very  well 
be  left  in  doubt,  provided  that,  in  the  mean  while,  the  authority  of  the 
Epistle  be  allowed  to  remain  clear  and  uncontested  ^''." 

21.  With  regard  to  the  question  itself,  in  what  light  we  are  to  look 
on  our  Epistle  with  respect  to  canonicity,  it  is  one  which  it  will  be  well 
to  treat  here  on  general  grounds,  as  it  will  come  before  us  again  more 
than  once,  in  writing  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Test. 

22.  We  might  put  this  matter  on  the  ground  which  Jerome  takes  in 
his  Epistle  to  Dardanus,  "  It  makes  no  matter  whose  it  is,  for  it  is 
plainly    the  work  of  a   catholic  (ecclesiastical)   author  :"  or    on    that 


8  Tyndalc's  Doctrinal  Treatises,  &c,     Parker  Society's  ecln.,  pp.  521,  522. 

9  Parker  Society's  edn.,  pp.  32,  3^. 
»»  Parker  Society's  edn.,  pp.  106,  107. 
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which  Erasmus  takes,  when  he  says  that  the  "primary  Author"  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  puts  by  as  indifferent  the  question  of  the 
secondary  autlior  :  thus  in  both  cases  resting  the  decision  entirely  on  tlie 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  book  itself. 

23.  But  this  woukl  manifestly  be  a  wrong  method  of  proceeding. 
We  do  not  thus  in  the  case  of  other  writings,  whose  unexceptionable 
evangelic  character  is  universally  acknowledged.  To  say  nothing  of 
later  productions,  no  one  ever  reasoned  thus  respecting  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  or  that  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  or  any  of  the  quasi- 
apostolic  writings.  None  of  the  ancients  ever  dealt  so  before  Jerome, 
nor  did  Jerome  himself  in  other  passages.  More  than  intrinsic  excel- 
lence and  orthodoxy  is  wanting,  to  win  for  a  book  a  place  in  the  New  Test, 
canon.  Indeed  any  reasoning  must  be  not  only  in  itself  insufficient, 
but  logically  unsound,  which  makes  the  authority  of  a  book  which  is  to 
set  us  our  standard  of  doctrine,  the  result  of  a  judgment  of  our  own 
respecting  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  it.  Such  judgment  can  be  only 
subsidiary  to  the  enquiry,  not  the  primary  line  of  its  argument,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  of  an  objective  character. 

24.  And  when  we  come  to  proofs  of  this  latter  kind,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  which  of  them  we  are  to  accept  as  sufficient.  It  is  clear,  we 
cannot  appeal  to  tradition  alone.  We  must  combine  with  such  an 
appeal,  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  on  tradition.  When,  for 
example,  the  Church  of  England  takes,  in  her  sixth  article,  the  ground 
of  pure  tradition,  and  says,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of 
whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church,"  she  would  by 
implication,  if  consistent  with  herself,  exclude  from  the  Canon  at  the 
least  the  Apoealypse,  which  was  for  some  centm*ies  not  received  by  the 
Eastern  and  for  the  most  part  by  the  Greek  church,  and  our  Epistle, 
which  was  for  some  centuries  not  received  by  the  whole  Latin  church. 
Nay,  she  would  go  even  further  than  this  :  for  even  to  the  present  day 
the  Syrian  church  excludes  the  Apocalypse,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jude, 
2  and  3  John,  and  2  Peter,  from  the  Canon.  It  is  fortunate  that  our 
Church  did  not  leave  this  definition  to  be  worked  out  for  itself,  but, 
giving  a  detailed  list  of  Old  Test,  books,  has  appended  to  it  this  far  more 
definite  sentence :  "  All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are 
commonly  received,  we  do  receive,  and  account  them  Canonical  :"  thus 
adojiting  the  list  of  New  Test,  books  in  common  usage  in  the  Western 
Church  at  the  time,  about  which  there  could  be  no  difference. 

25.  If  then  tradition  pure  and  simple  will  not  suffice  for  our  guide, 
how  are  we  to  combine  our  judgment  with  it,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  ?  It  is  manifest,  that  the  question  of  origin  comes 
in  here  as  most  important.  If  the  genuineness  of  a  book  be  in  dispute, 
as  e.  g.  that  of  2  Peter,  it  suffices  to  make  it  reasonably  probable  that 
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it  was  written  by  him  whose  name  it  bears.  When  this  is  received, 
all  question  of  canonicity  is  at  rest.  In  that  case,  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  is  ample  guarantee.  And  so  with  our  Epistle,  those  who  think 
they  can  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  are  no  longer  troubled 
about  its  canonicity.  This  is  secured,  in  shewing  it  to  be  of  apostolic 
origin. 

26.  And  so  it  ever  was  in  the  early  Church.  Apostolicity  and 
Canonicity  were  bound  together.  And  in  the  case  of  those  historical 
books  which  were  not  written  by  apostles  themselves,  there  was  ever  an 
effort  to  connect  their  writers,  St.  Mark  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Luke  with 
St.  Paul,  so  that  at  least  apostolic  sanction  might  not  be  wanting  to 
them.  What  then  must  be  our  course  with  regard  to  a  book,  of  which 
we  believe  neither  that  it  was  written  by  an  Apostle,  nor  that  it  had 
apostolic  sanction  ? 

27.  This  question  must  necessarily  lead  to  an  answer  not  partaking 
of  that  rigid  demonstrative  character  which  some  reasoners  require  for 
all  inferences  regarding  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Our  conclusion 
must  be  matter  of  moral  evidence,  and  of  degree  :  must  be  cumulative, 
— made  up  of  elements  which  are  not,  taken  by  themselves,  decisive, 
but  which,  taken  together,  are  sufficient  to  convince  the  reasonable 
mind. 

28.  First,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  Epistle  was  written  by 
one  who  lived  and  worked  in  close  union  with  the  Apostle  Paul  :  of 
whom  that  Apostle  says  that  he  "  planted,  and  Apollos  watered,  and 
God  gave  the  increase :"  of  whom  it  is  elsewhere  in  holy  writ  declared, 
that  he  was  "  an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures :"  that  he 
"  helped  much  them  which  had  believed  through  grace :"  that  he 
"  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  shewing*by  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Jesus  was  Christ." 

29.  Secondly,  having,  as  we  believe,  from  his  pen  such  an  Epistle, 
we  find  it  largely  quoted  by  one  who  was  himself  a  companion  of  the 
Apostles, — and  almost  without  question  appealed  to  as  Scripture  by 
another  primitive  Christian  writer  :  and  both  these  testimonies  belong 
to  that  very  early  age  of  the  Church,  when  controversies  about  canoni- 
city had  not  yet  begun. 

30.  Thirdly,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church,  we  find  the 
reception  of  the  Epistle  into  the  Canon  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  common  consent :  mainly,  no  doubt,  in  connexion  with  the 
hypothesis  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  but,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  not 
in  all  cases  in  that  connexion. 

31.  Fourthly,  we  cannot  refuse  the  conviction,  that  the  contents  of 
the  Epistle  itself  are  such,  as  powerfully  to  come  in  aid  of  these  other 
considerations.  Unavailing  as  such  a  conviction  would  be  of  itself,  as 
has  been  previously  noticed,  yet  it  is  no  small  confirmation   of  the 
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evidence  wliich  probable  authorship,  early  recognition,  and  subsequent 
consent,  furnish  to  the  canonicity  of  our  Epistle,  when  wo  find  that  no- 
where are  the  main  doctrines  of  the  faith  more  purely  or  more  majes- 
tically set  forth :  nowhere  Holy  Scripture  urged  with  greater  authority 
and  cogency ;  nowhere  those  marks  in  short,  which  distinguish  the 
first  rank  of  primitive  Christian  writings  from  the  second,  more  un- 
equivocally and  continuously  present. 

32.  The  result  of  this  combination  of  evidence  is,  that  though  no 
considerations  of  expediency,  nor  consent  of  later  centuries,  can  ever 
make  us  believe  the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  we  yet 
conceive  ourselves  perfectly  justified  in  accounting  it  a  portion  of  the 
New  Test,  canon,  and  in  regarding  it  with  the  same  reverence  as  the 
rest  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


There  are  other  subjects  of  deep  interest  connected  with  our  Epistle, 
such  as  its  relation,  in  point  of  various  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine,  to 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  John,  of  St.  James,  and  of  St.  Peter  :  its 
connexion  with,  and  independence  of,  the  system  of  Philo :  to  treat  of 
which  would  extend  this  introduction,  already  long,  to  the  size  of  a 
volume.  They  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  Riehm's 
"  Lehrbegriflf  des  Hebraerbriefes,"  Ludwigsburg,  1858. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    GENERAL   EPISTLE    OF   JAMES. 
SECTION  I. 

ITS   AUTHORSHIP. 

1.  It  has  been  very  generally  agreed,  that  among  the  apostolic  per- 
sons bearing  the  name  of  James  (Jacobus),  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the 
brother  of  St.  John,  cannot  well  have  written  our  Epistle.  The  state 
of  things  and  doctrines  which  we  find  in  it  can  hardly  have  been  reached 
as  early  as  before  the  execution  of  that  Apostle,  related  in  Acts  xii. 

2.  But  when  we  have  agreed  on  this,  matter  of  controversy  at  once 
arises.  It  would  appear  from  the  simple  superscription  of  our  Epistle 
with  the  name  Jacobus,  that  we  are  to  recognize  in  its  Writer  the 
apostolic  person  known  simply  by  this  name  in  the  Acts, — who  was  the 
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president  of  the  cliurch  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  17  ;  xv.  13  ff. ;  xxi.  18), 
and  is  called  by  St.  Paul  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  19).  This 
also  being  pretty  generally  granted,  the  question  arising  is :  Was  this 
James  identical  with,  or  was  he  distinct  from,  James  the  son  of  Alphasus, 
one  of  the  Twelve  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13)  ? 

3.  I  have  partly  anticipated  the  answer  to  this  question  in  my  note 
on  Matt.  xiii.  55,  where  I  have  maintained  that,  consistently  with  the 
straightforward  acceptation  of  Scripture  data,  we  cannot  believe  any  of 
those  who  are  called  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  to  have  been  also  of  the 
number  of  the  Twelve.  I  conceive  John  vii.  5,  as  compared  with  ib.  vi. 
67,  70  immediately  preceding,  to  be  decisive  on  this  point ;  and  since 
I  first  expressed  myself  thus,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  least  degree 
calculated  to  shake  that  conviction'.  And,  that  conclusion  still  standing, 
I  must  of  course  believe  this  James  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of 
the  Twelve,  and  if  so,  distinct  from  the  son  of  Alpheeus. 

4.  Still,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with  the  question  on  its  own  ground. 
And  first,  as  to  the  notices  in  Scripture  itself  which  bear  on  it.  And 
these,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  not  without  difficulty.  As,  e.  g., 
those  which  occur  in  St.  Luke,  who  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
Btate  of  matters  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  He  names,  up  to  Acts  xii., 
but  two  persons  as  James  :  one,  whom  he  always  couples  with  John 
(Luke  V.  10  ;  vi.  14  ;  viii.  51  ;  ix.  28,  54  [Acts  i.  13]),  and  in  Acts  xii.  2 
relates,  under  the  name  of  "  the  brother  of  John"  to  have  been  slain  with 
the  sword  by  Herod :  the  other,  whom  he  twice  introduces  as  ^^  Jacobus 
(James)  the  (son)  of  Alphceus"  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  Besides, 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Greek  idiom,  the  genitive  of  the 
name,  "o/  Jacobus"  (James),  is  thrice  mentioned  by  him  as  desig- 
nating by  relationship  other  persons:  in  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13,  we 
read  of  Judas  the  (brothei-  ?)  of  Jacobus  (James),  and  in  Luke  xxiv. 
10,  oi  Mary  the  (mother?)  o/  Jacobus  (James):  interpreting  which 
latter  expression  by  Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40,  47,  and  xvi.  1,  and  by 
John  xix.  25,  we  shall  infer  that  the  Mary  here  mentioned  being  the  wife 

'  Nothing  can  be  lamer  than  the  way  in  which  Lange  (in  Herzog's  Encycl.  art. 
Jacobus)  endeavours  to  escape  the  conclusion.  I  subjoin  it  as  the  latest  specimen  of 
what  ingenuity  can  do  against  plain  matter  of  fact :  "  The  kind  of  unbelief  here 
predicated  of  our  Lord's  Brethren  is  parallel  with  that  of  Peter,  Ma.tt.  xvi.  22,  23,  and 
of  Thomas,  John  xx.  25.  John  is  evidently  speaking,  not  of  unbelief  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  which  rejected  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  of  that  unbelief,  or  that  want  of 
trust  which  made  it  difficult  for  our  Lord's  disciples.  His  Apostles,  and  even  His 
Mother,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  His  way  of  life,  or  to  His  concealment  of  Himself." 
Against  this  finessing  I  would  simply  set  1)  the  usage  of  the  term  to  helieve  in  Him, 
John  ii.  11;  iv.  39;  vii.  31,  39,  48;  viii.  30;  ix.  36  ;  x.  42;  xi.  45,  48;  xii.  37  (with 
"not"),  42:  and  2)  the  "  not  even,"  following  on  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  ver.  1,  with 
which  the  "  did  His  brethren  believe  in  Him  "  is  introduced. 
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of  Alpliaeus  (or  Clopas),  the  ellipsis  must  be  filled  up  by  the  word 
mother,  and  "Jacobus"  (James)  in  this  place  designates  James  the  son 
of  Alpha^us.  And  as  regards  "Judas  the  (brother?)  of  Jacobus" 
(James),  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  same  person  is  designated  by 
the  genitive,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  fill  in  the  ellipsis.  We  have 
a  Judas,  who  designates  himself  "  the  brother  of  Jacobus"  (James), 
Jude  1  :  but  whether  these  are  to  be  considered  identical,  must  be 
determined  by  the  result  of  our  present  investigation. 

5.  The  question  for  us  with  regard  to  St.  Luke,  is  the  following  :  In 
Acts  xii.  1 7,  and  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  that  book,  we  have  a  person 
mentioned  simply  as  "Jacobus"  (James),  who  is  evidently  of  great 
authority  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  St.  Luke, 
careful  and  accurate  as  his  researches  were,  was  likely  to  have  introduced 
thus  without  previous  notice,  a  new  and  third  person  bearing  the  same 
name  ?     Does  not  this  testify  strongly  for  the  identity  of  the  two  ? 

6.  The  best  way  to  answer  this  question  will  be,  to  notice  St.  Luke's 
method  of  proceeding  on  an  occasion  somewhat  analogous.  In  Acts  i.  13, 
we  find  "  Philip  "  among  the  Apostles.  In  ib.  vi.  5,  we  find  a  "  Philip" 
among  the  seven,  appointed  to  relieve  the  Apostles  from  the  daily 
ministration  of  alms.  In  ib.  viii.  5,  we  read  that  "Philip"  went  down 
to  a  city  of  Samaria  and  preached.  Now  as  there  is  nothing  to  identify 
this  part  of  the  narrative  with  what  went  before,  or  to  imply  that  this 
was  not  a  missionary  journey  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  distinct  from  the 
dispersion  from  which  they  were  excepted  above,  ver.  1,  it  is  not  at  the 
first  moment  obvious  which  Philip  is  meant.  It  is  true,  that  intelligent 
comparison  of  the  parts  of  the  narrative  makes  it  plain  to  us  :  but  the 
case  is  one  in  point,  as  shewing,  that  St.  Luke  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
it  to  such  compai-ison  to  decide,  and  not  of  inserting  notices  at  the  men- 
tion of  names,  to  prevent  mistake.  This  would  be  much  more  in  the 
practice  of  St.  John,  who  writes,  xiv.  22,  "Judas,  not  Iscariot :"  see 
also  xi.  2.  It  seems  then  that  the  practice  of  St,  Luke  will  not  decide 
for  us,  but  our  enquiry  must  still  be  founded  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  itself. 

7.  And  in  so  doing,  we  will  make  first  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity 
of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  with  James  the  Lord's  brother.  Then, 
besides  the  great,  and  to  me  insuperable  difficulty  in  John  vi.  70,  vii.  5, 
we  shall  have  the  following  circumstances  for  our  consideration:  1)  In 
Matt,  xxvii.  56,  and  Mark  xv.  40,  we  read  of  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses  :  and  in  Mark,  the  epithet  "  the  small"  or  "  less"  is  attached 
to  "  Jacobus  "  (James).  Now  on  the  hypothesis  of  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  being  identical  with  the  son  of  Alphajus,  there  were  four 
such  sons.  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  James,  Joseph,  Simon,  and  Judas  :  and  of 
these  four,  two,  James  and  Judas,  Avere  Apostles.  So  that,  leaving  out 
of  the  question  for  the  moment  the  confusion  of  the  names  Joses  and 
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Joseph,  we  should  thus  have  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  designated  as  the 
mother  of  James,  who  was  an  apostle,  and  of  Joses,  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  son  Judas,  who  was  also  an  apostle.  Is 
not  this,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  improbable  ? 

8.  And  besides  this,  let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  epithet  "  the 
small"  attached  to  "  Jacobus  "  (James)  by  St.  Mark.  Beyond  question, 
at  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  had 
long  ago  fallen  by  the  sword  of  Herod  ^  And  as  certainly,  at  this  time 
James  the  Lord's  brother  was  at  the  head  of  the  mother  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, one  of  the  three  pillars  (Gal.  ii.  9)  of  the  Christian  body.  Was 
it  likely  that  at  such  a  time  (for  the  notice  and  epithet  is  one  whose  use 
must  be  sought  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  not  at  that 
of  the  formation  of  the  apostolic  oral  history,  seeing  that  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  parallel  place  in  Matthew)  the  epithet  "  the  small"  would 
be  attached  to  this  James  by  way  of  distinguishing  him  from  that  other, 
long  since  martyred  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  probable  that  the  epithet, 
for  whatever  reason,  was  attached  to  James  the  son  of  Alphseus  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  this  very  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  ? 

9.  If  James  the  son  of  Alphasus,  the  Apostle,  were  the  head  of  the 
mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  man  of  such  distinction  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  how  comes  it,  that  when  an  Apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision is  to  be  named,  over  against  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  not  he,  is 
dignified  by  that  title  ? 

10.  There  is  another  more  general  consideration,  which,  however 
much  it  may  be  disallowed  by  some,  yet  seems  to  me  not  without 
weight.  It  hardly  consists  with  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  that  any 
of  them  should  be  settled  in  a  particular  spot,  as  the  president  or  Bishop 
of  a  local  church.  Even  granting  the  exceptional  character  of  the  Jeru- 
salem church,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  chief  presbyter  there  would 
be  one  of  those  to  whom  it  was  said,  "  Go  into  all  the  ivorld,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature:"  and  of  whom  all  that  we  read  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  all  that  primitive  tradition  relates  to  us,  assures  us 
that  they  fulfilled  this  command. 

IL  If  we  compare  this  hypothesis  with  early  tradition,  its  first  notices 
present  us  with  a  diflaculty.  Speaking  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
Eusebius  quotes  Hegesippus,  an  immediate  successor  of  the  Apostles,  as 
saying  that  "  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  succeeded  to  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  with  the  Apostles,  and  was  of  all  men  named  the  Just  from 
the  Lord's  time  even  to  our  own ;  for  there  were  many  who  bore  this 
name  of  James." 

12.  This  passage  seems  most  plainly  to  preclude  all  idea  of  James  the 
Lord's  brother  being  one  of  the  Twelve.     However  we  understand  the 

2  See  lutrod.  Vol.  I.  ch.  iii.  §  iv. 
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not  very  perspicuous  words  "  loith  the  ^joos/Zes;"  whether  wo  boldly 
suppose  with  Jerome,  on  account  of  the  verb  "  succeeded  to"  that  they 
are  a  mistake  for  *' after  the  Apostles"  or  take  them  as  they  stand,  and 
as  is  most  likely  from  comparison  with  St.  Paul's  narrative  in  Gal.  ii., — 
of  joint  superintendence  with  the  Apostles  ;  on  either,  or  any  view, 
they  expressly  exclude  James  from  the  number  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. 

13.  And  entirely  consistent  with  this  is  the  frequently  misunderstood 
other  testimony  from  Hegesippus,  cited  by  Eusebius :  the  straight- 
forward interpretation  of  which  passage  is,  that  "  after  James  the  Just 
had  been  martyred,  as  was  the  Lord  also  for  the  same  cause,  next  was 
appointed  bishop  Symeon,  the  son  of  Clopas,  the  offspring  of  his 
(James's,  not  the  Lord's,  as  Lauge  and  others  have  most  unfairly 
attempted  to  make  it  mean)  uncle,  whom  all  agreed  in  preferring,  being, 
as  he  was,  second  of  the  cousins  of  the  Lord."  That  is,  Joseph  and 
Clopas  (Alphseus)  being  brothers,  and  one  son  of  AlphjBus,  James,  being 
an  Apostle,  his  next  brother  Symeon  (Joses  may  have  been  dead  ere 
this)  being  thus  "second  of  the  cousins  of  our  Lord"  and  born  of  his 
(James's)  Pinole,  succeeded  James  the  Just  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem. 
I  submit  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  Symeon  being  James's  own  brother, 
such  a  sentence  is  simply  unaccountable. 

14.  It  is  true  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  ancient  tradi- 
tion is  not  consistent  with  itself.  For  Euseb.,  H.  E.  ii.  1,  quotes  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  The  Lord  delivered  the  (traditional)  know- 
ledge to  James  the  Just  and  John  and  Peter  after  the  Resurrection. 
These  delivered  it  to  the  other  Apostles  :  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  Seventy,  of  whom  was  also  Barnabas.  Now  there  were  two  named 
James,  one  the  Just,  who  was  thrown  from  the  pinnacle,  and  struck  to 
death  by  a  fuller  with  his  club,  and  the  other  the  one  who  was  beheaded." 
And  in  the  same  chapter  he  speaks  of  Clement  as  reporting  that 
Stephen  was  the  first  martyr,  **  and  then  James,  who  was  called  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  whom  men  of  old  called  the  Just,  first  bishop  of 
Jerusalem." 

15.  Compare  with  this  Eusebius:  "And  then  they  say  He  appeared 
to  James,  who  was  one  of  those  commonly  reputed  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
yea,  and  His  brothers :"  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  where  after 
the  enumeration  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  we  have  named  "  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul  the  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles."  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  assumption  of  the  identity  encoun- 
ters several  diflficulties,  both  from  Scripture  itself  (even  supposing  the 
crowning  one  of  John  vii.  5  got  over),  and  from  primitive  tradition.  It 
nevertheless  became  very  prevalent,  as  soon  as  the  setting  in  of  asceticism 
suggested  the  hypothesis  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Mother  of 
our  Lord.     This  is  found  from  Jerome   downwards  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
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artificial  explanations  of  the  relationship  of  the  brethren  to  our  Lord 
have  been  given,  to  escape  the  inference  from  the  simple  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture,  that  they  were  veritably  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
younger  than  our  Lord. 

16.  Let  us  now  follow  the  other  hypothesis,  that  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  and  James  the  son  of  Alphoeus  were  different  jyersons. 
Against  this  many  objections  have  been  brought,  tlie  principal  of  which 
seems  to  be,  that  thus  we  have  so  considerable  a  repetition  of  names 
among  the  family  and  disciples  of  our  Lord.  But  this  cannot  on  any 
hypothesis  be  got  rid  of.  The  undoubted  facts  of  the  Gospel  history 
give  us  the  following  repetitions  of  names :  a)  we  have  under  the  name 
Simon,  1)  Simon  Peter :  2)  Simon  the  Cananasan  or  Zelotes,  the  Apostle  : 

3)  Simon,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3  :  4)  Simon, 
the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot,  John  vi.  71  and  elsewhere:  5)  Simon  the 
leper,  in  Bethany,  Matt.  xxvi.  6  ;  Mark  xiv.  3:  6)  Simon  of  Gyrene,  who 
bore  the  cross  after  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxvii.  32  and  parallels :  7)  Simon 
Magus :  8)  Simon  the  tanner :  besides  9)  Simon  the  Pharisee,  in  whose 
house  our  Lord  was  anointed  by  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  Luke  vii.40. 

b)  Under  the  name  Judas,  1)  Judas  Lebbaeus  or  "  of  James,"  the 
Apostle:   2)  (?)  Judas,  the  brother  of  the  Lord:    3)  Judas  Iscariot: 

4)  Judas  Barsabas,  Acts  xv.  22  :  if  not  also  5)  the  Apostle  Thomas,  "  the 
twin"  ("Thomas  who  was  also  called  Judas,'' 'Easeh'ms),  so  called  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  two  other  Judases  among  the  Twelve. 

c)  Under  the  name  Mart,  1)  the  Mother  of  our  Lord:  2)  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses,  Matt,  xxvii.  56 :  3)  Mary  Magdalene :  4)  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus  :  5)  Mary,  the  mother  of  John  Mark. 

17.  Besides  these,  we  have  d)  at  least  four  under  the  name  Joseph, 
viz.  1 )  the  reputed  father  of  our  Lord :  2)  Joseph  of  Arimathea : 
3)  Joseph  Barnabas,  Acts  iv.  36 :  4)  Joseph  Barsabas,  Acts  i.  23 :  if 
not  two  more,  a  brother  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  xiii.  55,  and  according  to 
some  MSS.,  a  son  of  Mary  and  brother  of  James,  Matt,  xxvii.  56. 

This  being  so,  it  really  is  somewhat  out  of  place  to  cry  out  upon  the 
supposed  multiplication  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name  in  the  New 
Testament. 

18.  The  improbability  of  there  being  in  each  family,  that  of  Joseph 
and  that  of  Alphajus  (Clopas),  two  sets  of  four  brothers  bearing  the 
same  names,  is  created  by  assuming  the  supplement  of  "  Judas  of  James,'* 
Luke  vi.  16 ;  Acts  i.  13,  to  be  "  brother,"  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
necessary.  The  sons  of  Alphaius  (except  Levi  [Matthew]  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  son  of  another  Alphseus,  but  has  been  most  unaccount- 
ably omitted  from  all  consideration  by  those  who  object  to  the  multi- 
plication of  those  bearing  the  same  name)  are  but  two,  James  the  less 
the  Apostle,  and  Joses.  We  have  not  the  least  trace  in  Scripture,  or 
even  in  tradition  rightly  understood,  indicating  that  Simon  Zelotes  was 
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a  son  of  Alphneus.  What  is  the  improbability,  in  two  brethren  of  our 
Lord  bearing  the  same  names  as  two  of  their  cousins  ?  Cannot  almost 
every  widely-spread  family  even  among  ourselves,  where  names  are  not 
so  frequently  repeated,  furnish  examples  of  the  same  and  like  coin- 
cidences ? 

19.  No  safe  objection  can  be  brought  against  the  present  hypothesis 
from  St.  Paul's  words,  "  Other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the 
LonTs  h-other"  GaL  i.  19.  For  1)  the  usage  of  the  word  ^^  apostle" 
by  St.  Paul  is  not  confined  to  the  Twelve,  and  Christian  antiquity 
I'ecognized  in  Paul  himself  and  this  very  James,  two  supplementary 
Apostles  besides  the  Twelve'  ;  and  2)  it  has  been  shewn  by  Fritzsche, 
Neander,  and  Winer,  and  must  be  evident  to  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
usage  of  "some"  or  "except"  in  the  New  Test.,  that  it  need  not  neces- 
sarily qualify  "other"  here,  but  may  just  as  well  refer  to  the  whole 
preceding  clause. 

20.  The  objection  of  Lange  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  growth 
of  an  apocryphal  Apostleship,  by  the  side  of  that  founded  by  our  Lord, 
entirely  vanishes  under  a  right  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
There  would  be  no  possibility,  on  Lange's  postulates,  of  including  St. 
Paul  himself  among  the  Apostles.  There  was  nothing  in  the  divine  pro- 
ceeding towards  him,  which  indicated  that  he  was  to  bear  that  name : 
still  less  was  there  any  thing  designating  Barnabas  as  another  apostle, 
properly  so  called.  These  two,  on  account  of  their  importance  and  use- 
fulness in  the  apostolic  work,  were  received  among  the  apostles  as  of 
apostolic  dignity.  Why  may  the  same  not  have  been  the  case,  with  a 
person  so  universally  noted  for  holiness  and  justice  as  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  ? 

21.  Again,  Lange  objects,  that  "  real  Apostles  thus  altogether  vanish 
from  the  field  of  action,  and  are  superseded  by  other  Apostles  introduced 
afterwards."  I  would  simply  ask,  what  can  be  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion, than  these  words  furnish,  of  the  character  of  the  history  of  the  book 
which  is  entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?  Is  it  not,  in  the  main,  the 
record  of  the  journeyings  and  acts  of  a  later  introduced  Apostle,  before 
whom  the  work  of  the  other  Apostles  is  cast  into  the  shade  ?  Besides, 
what  do  we  know  of  the  actions  of  any  of  the  Apostles,  except  (taking 
even  Lange's  hypothesis)  of  Peter,  James,  John,  and  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  ?  Where  shall  we  seek  any  record  of  the  doings  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Philip,  St.  Jude,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Simon, 
St.  Matthias  ?  In  Acts  xv.  22,  a  certain  Judas  appears  as  a  "  man 
of  note,"  or  "a  leading  person  among  the  brethren:"  but  he  is  not  St. 
Jude  the  Apostle.  In  Acts  viii.  we  hear  much  of  the  missionary  work  of 
Philip  :  but  he  is  not  St.  Philip  the  Apostle. 

'  See  the  citation  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  above,  par.  15. 
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22.  It  seems  to  me  ffom  the  above  considerations,  far  the  more  pro- 
bable inference  from  Scriptural  and  traditional  data,  that  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  presumed  Author  of 
our  Epistle,  was  distinct  from  James  the  son  of  Alphoeus,  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  And  assuming  this,  I  shall  now  gather  up  the  notices 
which  we  find  of  this  remarkable  person. 

23.  It  is  certain,  from  John  vii.  3 — 5,  that  he  was  not  a  believer  in  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  at  the  period  of  His  ministry  there  indicated.  And 
from  our  Lord,  when  on  the  Cross,  commending  His  mother  to  the  care 
of  St.  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  probably  His  cousin  after  the  flesh, 
we  may  infer  that  neither  then  did  his  brethren  believe  on  Him.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  our  finding  them  expressly  mentioned  in 
Acts  i.  13,  as  assembled  in  the  upper  room  with  the  Apostles  and  with 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  believing  women,  that  they  were  then 
believers,  having  probably  been,  from  a  half-persuaded  and  wavering 
faith,  fixed,  by  the  great  events  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,  in  a 
conviction  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus. 

24.  And  of  these  the  Lord's  brethren,  let  us  now  fix  our  attention  on 
James,  who  seems,  from  his  being  placed  first  in  the  enumeration,  Matt, 
xiii.  55  and  the  parallel  place  in  Mark,  to  have  been  the  eldest  among 
them. 

25.  The  character  which  we  have  of  him,  as  a  just  and  holy  man, 
must  in  all  probability  be  dated  from  before  his  conversion.  And  those 
who  believe  him  to  have  been  not  by  adoption  only,  but  by  actual  birth 
a  son  of  our  Lord's  parents,  will  trace  in  the  appellation  of  him  as  "  the 
Just,"  the  character  of  his  father  (Matt.  i.  19),  and  the  humble  faith 
and  obedience  of  his  mother  (Luke  i.  38).  That  the  members  of  such 
a  family  should  have  grown  up  just  and  holy  men,  is  the  result  which 
might  be  hoped  from  the  teaching  of  such  parents,  and  above  all  from 
the  presence  ever  among  them  of  the  spotless  and  bright  example  of 
Him,  of  whom  his  cousin  according  to  the  flesh,  yet  not  knowing  Him 
to  be  the  Messiah,  could  say,  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee" 
(Matt.  iii.  14). 

26.  The  absence  in  the  Holy  Family  of  that  pseudo-asceticism  which 
has  so  much  confused  the  traditions  respecting  them,  is  strikingly  proved 
by  the  notice,  furnished  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  that  "  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord  "  were  married  men.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  the  general  character  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  and  from  the  notices 
of  tradition,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  ch.  xxi. 
17  ff".,  and  by  Gal.  ii.  11  ff.,  that  he  was  in  other  matters  a  strong  ascetic, 
and  a  rigid  observer  of  the  ceremonial  Jewish  customs.  In  the  testimony 
of  Hegesippus,  quoted  by  Ens.  H.  E.  ii.  23,  we  read,  "  This  man  was  holy 
from  his  mother's  womb.  He  drank  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  ate  no 
animal  food.     No  razor  came  upon  his  head,  he  anointed  not  himself  with 
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oil,  and  never  used  a  bath.  Ho  only  was  licensed  to  enter  into  the  holy 
places,  for  he  wore  not  woollen,  but  linen  only.  And  ho  was  wont  to 
enter  alone  into  the  temple,  and  was  often  found  on  his  knees  suppli- 
cating forgiveness  for  the  people  ;  so  that  his  knees  grew  hard  like  those 
of  a  camel,  on  account  of  his  evermore  kneeling  in  worship  to  God  askino- 
remission  for  the  people  ;  and  because  of  the  abundance  of  his  righteous- 
ness he  was  called  the  Just,  and  Oblias  *."  And  without  taking  all  this 
as  literal  fact,  it  at  least  shows  us  the  character  which  ho  bore,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 

27.  That  such  a  person,  when  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  should 
have  very  soon  been  placed  in  high  dignity  in  the  Jerusalem  church,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  very  fact  of  that  church  being  in  some 
measure  a  continuation  of  the  apostolic  company,  would,  in  the  absence 
of  Him  who  had  been  its  centre  be  foretime,  naturally  incline  their 
thoughts  towards  one  who  was  the  most  eminent  of  His  nearest  relatives 
according  to  the  flesh  :  and  the  strong  Judaistic  tendencies  of  that 
church  would  naturally  group  it  around  one  who  was  so  zealous  a  fautor 
of  the  Law. 

28.  This  his  pre-eminence  seems  to  have  been  fully  established  as  early 
as  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter,  Acts  xii.  * :  i.  e.  about  a.d.  44  :  which 
would  allow  ample  time  for  the  reasonable  growth  in  estimation  and 
authority  of  one  whose  career  as  a  disciple  did  not  begin  till  the  Ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  i.e.  14  years  before^. 

29.  From  this  time  onward,  James  is  introduced,  and  simply  by  this 
name,  as  the  president,  or  bishop,  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
apostolic  council  in  Acts  xv.  (a.d.  50),  we  find  him  speaking  last,  after 
the  rest  had  done,  and  delivering,  with  his  ^^I,for  my  part,  adjudge  .  .  ." 
(ver.  19),  that  opinion,  on  which  the  act  of  the  assembly  was  grounded. 
On  St.  Paul  reaching  Jerusalem  in  Acts  xxi.  (a.d.  58),  we  find  him,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  entering  in  "  to  James,^^  and  it  is  added,  "  and 
all  the  elders  were  present  :"  shewing  that  the  visit  was  a  formal  one, 
to  a  man  in  authority. 

30.  Thenceforward  we  have  no  more  mention  of  James  in  the  Acts. 
In  Gal.  i.  19,  St.  Paul  relates,  that  at  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion  he  saw  "James  the  brother  of  the  Lord:"  but  without  any 

*  The  interpretation  of  this  word  is  quite  uncertain. 

5  Thus— for  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  sudden  thing — we  should  have 
it  already  subsisting  during  the  lifetime  of  the  greater  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  :  one 
additional  argument  for  distinguishing  this  James  from  James  the  less,  the  son  of 
Alphffius. 

"  For  these  dates,  see  the  Chronological  Table  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Acts. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  it  would  be  unlikely  that  one  who  at  the  Ascension  was  not 
a  believer,  should  so  soon  after  be  found  in  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle.  But  the  ob- 
jectors forget,  that  less  than  half  the  time  sufficed  to  raise  one,  who  long  after  the 
Ascension  was  a  persecutor  and  injurious,  to  the  same  dignity. 
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mark,  unless  the  title  "  apostle,"  there  given  him,  is  to  be  taken  as  such, 
that  he  had  then  the  pre-eminence  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  The 
date  of  this  visit  I  have  set  down  elsewhere  as  a.d.  40 '. 

31.  In  the  same  apologetic  narrative  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
^A.  Paul  recounts  the  events,  as  far  as  they  were  germane  to  his  pur- 
pose, of  the  apostolic  council  in  Acts  xv.  And  there  we  find  James 
ranked  with  Cephas  and  John  as  ^'pillars"  of  the  church.  At  some 
shortly  subsequent  time,  probably  in  the  end  of  a.d.  50  or  the  be- 
ginning of  51,  we  find,  from  the  same  narrative  of  St.  Paul,  that 
"  certain  Jrom  James"  came  down  to  Antioch,  of  whose  Judaistic  strictness 
Peter  being  afraid,  prevaricated,  and  shrunk  back  from  asserting  his 
Christian  liberty.  This  speaks  for  the  influence  of  James,  as  it  does  also 
for  its  tendency. 

32.  At  the  time  when  we  lose  sight  of  James  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  he  would  be,  supposing  him  to  have  been  next  in  the  Holy 
Family  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  proceeding  on  the  necessarily  somewhat 
uncertain  *  inference  deducible  from  the  plain  sense  of  Matt.  i.  25,  about 
sixty  years  of  age. 

33.  From  this  time  we  are  left  to  seek  his  history  in  tradition.  We 
possess  an  account  in  Josephus  of  his  character  and  martyrdom  :  "Ana- 
nus  (the  high  priest)  thinking  that  he  had  a  convenient  opportunity, 
Festus  being  dead  and  Albinus  not  yet  arrived,  summons  an  assembly  of 
the  judges  :  and  bringing  before  it  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called 
Christ,  James  by  name,  and  some  others,  he  accused  them  of  having 
broken  the  laws,  and  delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned." 

34.  Further  particulars  of  his  death  are  given  us  from  Hegesippus,  by 
Eusebius  :  but  they  do  not  seem  to  tally  with  the  above  account  in  Jose- 
phus.  According  to  Hegesippus,  whose  narrative  is  full  of  strange  ex- 
pressions, and  savours  largely  of  the  fabulous,  some  of  the  seven  sects  of 
the  people  (see  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  22)  asked  James,  "  what  was  the  door  of 
Jesus  *  ?  "  And  by  his  preaching  to  them  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  so  many  of 
them  believed  on  Him,  that  "  many  even  of  the  rulers  believing,  there 
was  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  and  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  saying  that  the 
whole  people  was  in  danger  of  receiving  Jesus  as  the  Christ."  On  this 
they  invited  James  to  deter  the  people  from  being  thus  deceived,  stand- 
ing on  the  "pinnacle  of  the  temple"  at  the  Passover,  that  he  might  be 
seen  and  heard  by  all.     But,  the  story  proceeds,  when  he  was  set  there, 

1  See  the  Chronological  Table,  as  above. 

8  Because  there  were  also  sisters  of  our  Lord,  and  more  than  two,  or  the  word  "  all " 
could  not  have  been  used  of  them,  Matt.  xiii.  55. 

9  On  this  expression,  Valesius  says,  "Door,  in  this  place,  means,  introduction  or 
institution  and  initiation.  Thus  the  door  of  Christ  is  nothing  else  than  faith  in  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  &c."  But  this  seems  doubtful,  and  the  expression 
enigmatical. 
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and  appealed  to  by  them  to  undeceive  the  people,  he  "  answered  with  a 
loud  voice,  'Why  ask  ye  me  concerning  Jesus  the  Son  of  man?  For  He 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Supreme  Power,  and  will  one  day  come 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven.'"  On  this,  many  were  confirmed  in  their  belief, 
and  glorified  God  for  his  testimony,  and  cried  Ilosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David.  Whereat  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  one  another,  "  '  We 
did  foolishly  in  giving  occasion  for  such  a  testimony  to  Jesus  :  but  let  us 
go  up  and  cast  him  down,  that  the  people  may  be  struck  with  fear  and 
not  believe  him.'  And  they  cried  out,  saying,  '  O,  O,  the  Just  one  is  de- 
ceived.' "  So  they  went  up,  and  cast  him  down  :  and  said  to  one  another, 
"  '  Let  us  stone  James  the  Just.'  And  they  began  to  stone  him  :  for  the 
fall  had  not  killed  him,  but  he  turned  and  knelt  and  said,  *  I  pray  Thee, 
O  Lord  God  the  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  are 
doing.'  "  And  while  they  were  stoning  him,  a  priest,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Rechab,  cried  out,  "  '  What  are  ye  doing  ?  the  Just  one  is  praying 
for  you.'  And  one  of  them  from  among  the  fullers  taking  the  club  with 
which  he  beat  clothes,  with  it  struck  the  Just  one  on  the  head.  And 
thus  he  suffered  martyrdom.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot,  and  his 
pillar  yet  remains  by  the  temple." 

35.  This  last  sentence  seems  wholly  inexplicable,  considering  that 
long  before  it  was  ^Titten  both  city  and  temple  were  destroyed.  And 
the  more  so,  as  Hegesippus  proceeds  to  say,  that  immediately  upon 
St.  James's  martyrdom,  Vespasian  formed  the  siege  of  the  city.  He 
adds,  "  James  was  so  wonderful  a  man,  and  so  renowned  for  his  righteous- 
ness among  all  men,  that  the  thoughtful  among  the  Jews  believed  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  immediately  after  his 
martyrdom,  and  that  this  happened  to  them  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
crime  which  was  perpetrated  against  him."  And  he  quotes  from  Jose- 
phus,  "  Now  these  things  happened  to  the  Jews  in  vengeance  for  James 
the  Just,  who  was  brothei-  to  Jesus  which  was  called  Christ  :  because 
he  was  a  very  righteous  man,  and  was  slain  by  the  Jews :"  but  no  such 
passage  as  this  latter  is  now  found  in  Josephus. 

36.  The  character  of  St.  James  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going notices.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  observer  of  the  law, 
moral  and  ceremonial :  and  though  willing  to  recognize  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  Gentile  ministry  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  have  remained 
himself  attached  to  the  purely  Judaistic  form  of  Christianity.  "  Had 
not,"  observes  Schaff,  in  his  Church  History,  "  a  Peter,  and  above  all  a 
Paul,  arisen  as  supplementary  to  James,  Christianity  would  perhaps 
never  have  become  entirely  emancipated  from  the  veil  of  Judaism  and 
asserted  its  own  independence.  Still  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
ministry  of  James.  If  any  could  win  over  the  ancient  covenant  people, 
it  was  he.  It  pleased  God  to  set  so  high  an  example  of  Old  Test,  piety 
in  its  purest  form  among  the  Jews,  to  make  conversion  to  the  Gospel, 
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even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  easy  as  possible  for  them.  But  when  they 
would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  this  last  messenger  of  peace,  then  was 
the  measure  of  the  divine  patience  exhausted,  and  the  fearful  and  long- 
threatened  judgment  broke  forth.  And  thus  was  the  mission  of  James 
fulfilled.  He  was  not  to  outlive  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  the 
temple.  According  to  Hegesippus,  he  was  martyred  in  the  year  before 
that  event,  viz.  a.d.  69." 

37.  If  we  adopt  the  above  hypothetical  calculation  (par.  32),  he 
would  be,  at  the  date  of  his  martyrdom,  about  71  years  of  age.  The 
various  particulars  of  his  connexion  with  our  present  Epistle  will  be 
found  in  the  following  sections. 

SECTION  IL 

FOR   WHAT    READERS    THE    EPISTLE    WAS   WRITTEN. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  that  it  was  written 
for  Christian  readers.  The  Writer  calls  himself  "  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  addresses  the  readers  throughout  as  his  "  brethren." 
In  ch,  i.  18  he  says  that  God  has  begotten  us  by  the  word  of  truth :  in 
ch.  ii.  1  he  addresses  them  as  having  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord 
of  glory:  in  id.  ver.  7,  he  speaks  of  the  "  ivorthy  Name"  by  which  they 
were  called :  and  in  ch.  v.  7,  he  exhorts  them  to  patience  on  the  ground 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  near.  Besides  which,  the  whole 
passage,  ch.  ii.  14,  proceeds  on  the  manifest  supposition  that  wi'iter  and 
readers  had  one  and  the  same  faith. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  the  address  of  the  Epistle,  "  to  the  twelve  tribes 
ivhich  are  in  the  dispersion,"  which  will  not  bear  a  spiritual  meaning,  but 
only  the  strictly  national  one,  quite  forbids  us  from  supposing  that 
Christians  in  general  were  in  the  Writer's  view.  Believing  Jews,  and 
they  only,  were  the  recipients  of  the  Epistle.  Not  the  words  of  the 
address,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  language  of  the 
Epistle,  exclude  those  who  did  not  believe. 

3.  This  Judaistic  direction  of  the  letter  is  evident  from  ch.  ii.  2, 
where  the  word  "  synagogue  "  is  used  to  denote  the  place  of  assembly : 
fi'om  ib.  19,  where  monotheism  is  brought  forward  as  the  central  point 
of  faith  :  from  ch.  v.  12,  where  in  the  prohibition  of  swearing,  the 
formulai  common  among  the  Jews  are  introduced :  from  ib.  ver.  14, 
where  anointing  with  oil  is  mentioned.  And  not  only  so,  but  all  the 
ethical  errors  which  St.  James  combats,  are  of  that  kind  which  may 
be  referred  to  carnal  Judaism  as  their  root. 

4.  Iluther,  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this 
section,  remarks  that  the  argument  against  faith  alone  without  works 
is  no  objection  to  the  last-mentioned  vicAV,  but  is  rather  in  refutation 
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of  this  same  Jcwi-sh  error,  which  was  the  successor  of  the  Phaiisaical 
confidence  in  the  fact  of  possessing  the  law,  without  a  holy  life :  seo 
Rom.  ii.  1 7  ff.  Justin  Martyr  says  of  the  Jews  :  "  They  say  that  even 
if  they  be  sinners,  but  know  God,  He  will  never  impute  sin  to  them." 
There  is  indeed  no  trace  in  the  Epistle  of  an  anxious  and  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  on  the  part  of  the  readers  :  but  this  may 
be  because  in  the  main  on  this  point  the  Writer  and  his  readers  were 
agreed.  And  we  do  find  in  it  traces  of  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
value  of  mere  "  religious  service  "  (ch.  i.  22  flf.)  :  and  a  trace  of  fanatical 
zeal  venting  itself  by  "  wrath." 

5.  The  situation  of  these  Judteo-Christian  churches  or  congregations, 
as  discernible  in  the  Epistle,  was  this.  They  were  tried  by  manifold 
trials,  ch.  i.  2.  We  are  hardly  justified  in  assuming  that  they  Avere 
entirely  made  up  of  poor,  on  account  of  ch.  ii.  6,  7 :  indeed,  the  former 
verses  of  that  chapter  seem  to  shew,  that  rich  men  were  also  found 
among  them.  However,  this  probably  was  so  for  the  most  part,  and 
they  Avere  oppressed  and  dragged  before  the  judgment-seats  by  the  rich, 
Avhich  trials  they  did  not  bear  Avith  that  patience  and  humility  which 
might  have  been  expected  of  them  as  Christians,  nor  did  they  in  faith 
seek  Avisdom  from  God  concerning  them  :  but  regarded  Him  as  their 
tempter,  and  their  loAvliness  as  shame,  paying  carnal  court  to  the  rich, 
and  despising  the  poor. 

6.  As  might  have  been  expected,  such  worldliness  of  spirit  gave  rise 
to  strifes  and  dissensions  among  them,  and  to  a  neglect  of  self-preserva- 
tion from  the  evil  in  the  world,  imagining  that  their  Christian  faith 
Avould  suffice  to  save  them,  without  a  holy  life. 

7.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  assigning  a  proper  place  to  the 
rich  men  who  are  addressed  in  ch.  v.  1  ff".  They  can  hardly  have  been 
altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Christian  body,  or  the  denunciations 
would  never  have  reached  them  at  all :  but  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they 
were  uuAvorthy  professing  members  of  the  churches. 

8.  It  must  be  OAvned  that  the  general  state  of  the  churches  addressed, 
as  indicated  by  this  Epistle,  is  not  such  as  any  Christian  teacher  could 
look  on  Avith  satisfaction.  And  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  enquire, 
how  far  this  unsatisfactoiy  state  furnishes  us  with  any  clue  to  the 
date  of  our  Epistle  :  an  enquiry  which  we  shall  follow  out  in  our  next 
section. 

9.  The  designation  "  in  the  dispersion"  need  not  necessarily  limit  the 
readers  to  the  JeAvish  churches  out  of  Palestine  :  but  the  greater  cir- 
cumference may  include  the  lesser  ;  the  teim  "  dispersion "  may  be 
vaguely  used,  regarding  Jerusalem  as  the  centre ;  and  as  in  Acts  viii.  1, 
Avhere  aa'C  read  "  and  they  all  were  dispersed  throughout  the  lands  of 
Judcea  and  Samaria," — the  exception  being  the  Apostles,  who  remained 
in  Jerusalem, — ^may  comprehend  Palestine  itself. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE    PLACE    AND    TIME    OF    WRITING. 

1.  As  regards  the  place  of  writing,  if  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
author  be  assunied,  there  can  be  but  one  view.  His  fixed  residence,  and 
centre  of  influence,  was  Jerusalem.  There  we  find  him,  at  every  date 
in  the  apostolic  period.  If  he  wrote  the  Epistle,  it  was  written  from  the 
holy  city. 

2.  And  with  this  the  character  of  the  Epistle  very  well  agrees.  Most 
of  the  Judieo-Christians  addressed  in  it  would  be  in  the  habit  of  coming 
up  to  Jerusalem  from  time  to  time  to  the  feasts.  There  St.  James, 
though  at  a  distance,  might  become  well  acquainted  with  their  state  and 
temptations,  and  exercise  superintendence  over  them, 

3.  It  has  been  pointed  out  also  S  that  the  physical  notices  inserted  in 
the  Epistle  are  very  suitable  to  this  supposition.  The  writer  appears 
to  have  written  not  far  from  the  sea,  ch,  i,  6,  iii.  4  :  it  was  a  land  blessed 
with  figs,  oil,  and  wine,  iii,  12,  Wide  as  these  notices  may  be,  we  have 
others  which  seem  to  come  nearer  to  Palestine,  Salt  and  bitter  springs 
are  familiar  to  him,  iii,  11,  12:  tlie  land  was  exposed  to  drought,  and 
was  under  anxiety  for  fear  of  failure  of  crops  for  want  of  rain,  v,  1 7,  1 8  : 
it  was  burnt  up  quickly  by  a  hot  wind  {Kauson,  i,  11),  w^hich  is  a  name 
not  only  belonging  to  West  Asia,  but  especially  known  in  Palestine. 
"  Another  phaenomenon,"  says  Hug,  "  which  was  found  where  the 
Writer  was,  decides  for  that  locality :  it  is,  the  former  and  latter  rain, 
which  he  names,  ch,  v,  7,  as  they  were  known  in  Palestine." 

4.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  opinions  are  more  divided. 
That  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  will  follow  as 
matter  of  course  from  what  has  already  been  said.  But  there  are  two 
other  termini,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  important  that  its  place 
should  be  assigned.  These  are,  1)  the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul  respecting  justification  by  faith  only  :  and  2)  the  Apostolic  council 
in  Jerusalem  of  Acts  xv. 

5.  A  superficial  view  will  suggest,  that  it  cannot  be  till  after  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  had  been  spread  abroad,  that  ch.  ii,  14  fif. 
can  have  been  written.  And  this  has  been  held  even  by  some  whose 
treatment  of  the  Epistle  has  been  far  from  superficial  ^,  But  I  believe 
that  a  thorough  and  unbiassed  weighing  of  probabilities  will  lead  us  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  It  seems  most  improbable  that,  supposing 
ch,  ii,  14  ff,  to  have  been  written  after  St,  Paul's  teaching  on  the  point 
was  known,  St,  James  should  have  made  no  allusion  either  to  St.  Paul 

'  By  Hug,  EinleituDg,  edn.  4,  p.  438  f.  2  g.  g.  Wiesinger, 
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riij^litly  undei-slood,  or  to  St.  Paul  wrongly  understood.  Surely  such  a 
method  of  proceeding,  considering  what  strong  words  he  uses,  would  be, 
to  say  the  least,  very  ill-judged,  or  very  careless  :  the  former,  if  he  only 
wished  to  prevent  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  great  Apostle's 
doctrine, — the  latter,  if  he  wished  to  put  himself  into  dh'ect  antagonism 
with  it. 

6.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  all  which  St.  James  says  respecting 
works  and  fjxitli  has  respect  to  a  former  and  difierent  state  and  period  of 
the  controversy  ;  when,  as  was  explained  above  ^,  the  Jewish  Pharisaic 
notions  were  being  carried  into  the  adopted  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
the  danger  was  not,  as  afterwards,  of  a  Jewish  law-righteousness  being 
set  up,  antagonistic  to  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Christ, 
but  of  a  Jewish  reliance  on  exclusive  purity  of  faith  superseding  the 
necessity  of  a  holy  life,  which  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  any  worthy 
holding  of  the  Christian  faith. 

7.  The  objection  bi'ought  against  this  view  is,  that  the  examples 
adduced  by  St.  James  ai'e  identical  with  those  which  we  find  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  even  in  that  to  the  Hebi-ews :  and  that  they 
presuppose  acquaintance  with  those  writings.  But  we  may  well 
answer,  what  right  have  we  to  make  this,  any  more  than  the  converse 
assumption  ?  Or  rather,  for  I  do  not  believe  the  converse  to  be  any 
more  probable,  why  should  not  the  occurrence  of  these  common  examples 
have  been  due  in  both  cases  to  their  having  been  the  ordinary  ones 
cited  on  the  subject  ?  What  more  certain,  than  that  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  would  be  cited  in  any  dispute  on  the  validity 
of  faith  ?  What  more  probable  than  that  Rahab,  a  Canaanite,  and 
a  Avoman  of  loose  life,  who  became  sharer  of  the  security  of  God's 
people  simply  because  she  believed  God's  threatenings,  should  be  exalted 
into  an  instance  on  the  one  hand  that  even  a  contact  with  Israel's 
faith  sufficed  to  save,  and  that  the  Apostle  on  the  other  should  shew 
that  such  faith  was  not  mere  assent,  but  fruitful  in  practical  con- 
sequences ? 

8.  Again  it  is  urged  that,  owing  to  several  expressions  and  passages 
in  our  Epistle,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  St.  James  had  read  and 
used  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  Wiesinger  says  that 
any  unbiassed  reader  will  see  in  ch.  i.  3,  iv.  1, 12,  allusions  to  Rom.  v.  3, 
vi.  13,  vii.  23,  viii.  7,  xiv.  4.  Of  these  certainly  the  first  is  a  close 
resemblance :  but  that  in  the  others  is  faint,  and  the  connecting  of  them 
together  is  quite  fanciful.  And  even  where  close  resemblance  exists,  if 
the  nature  of  the  expressions  be  considered,  we  shall  see  how  little 
ground  there  is  for  ascribing  to  the  one  writer  any  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  other.     The  expressions  are,  "  the  proof  of  your  faith  ivorketh 

3  Section  li.  par.  4. 
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patience,"  James  i.  3  :  "  tribulation  worJceth  patience"  Rom.  v.  3.  Now 
what  could  be  more  likely  than  that  a  ''faithful  saying  "  like  this,  tend- 
ing to  console  the  primitive  believers  under  afflictions  which  were  coeval 
with  their  fii'st  profession  of  the  Gospel,  should  have  been  a  common- 
place in  the  mouths  of  their  teachers  ?  And  accordingly  we  find  a 
portion  of  St.  James's  expression,  viz.  "  the  proof  of  your  faith  "  again 
occurring  in  1  Pet.  i.  7 :  a  circumstance  which  may  or  may  not  indicate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  our  Epistle. 

9.  A  similar  inference  has  been  drawn  from  the  use  by  St.  James  of 
such  terms  as  "to  he  justified"  "  hy  faith  "  ''by  works:"  which,  it  is 
urged,  no  New  Test,  writer  except  St.  Paul,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  verb, 
St.  Luke,  under  influence  of  St.  Paul,  has  used.  But  here  again  it  is 
manifest  that  the  inference  will  not  hold.  The  subject,  as  argued  by 
St.  Paul,  was  no  new  one,  but  had  long  been  in  the  thoughts  and  disputes 
of  the  primitive  believers  *. 

10.  "With  regard  to  the  other  question,  as  to  whether  our  Epistle  must 
be  dated  before  or  after  the  council  in  Acts  xv.,  one  consideration  is,  to 
my  mind,  decisive.  We  have  no  mention  in  it  of  any  controversy  re- 
specting the  ceremonial  observance  of  the  Jewish  law,  nor  any  allusion 
to  the  duties  of  the  Judteo-Christian  believers  in  this  respect.  Now  this 
certainly  could  not  have  been,  after  the  dispute  of  Acts  xv.  1  ff.  If  we 
compare  what  St.  Paul  relates  in  Gal.  ii.  1 1  ff.  (see  the  last  note)  of  the 
influence  of  certain  from  James,  and  the  narrative  of  Acts  xxi.  18 — 25, 
with  the  entire  absence  in  this  Epistle  of  all  notice  of  the  subjects  iu 
question,  we  must,  I  think,  determine  that,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
Epistle,  no  such  question  had  arisen.  The  obligation  of  observing  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law  was  as  yet  confessed  among  Jewish  Christians, 
and  therefore  needed  no  enforcing. 

11.  But  here  again  various  objections  are  brought  against  assigning 
so  early  a  date  to  our  Epistle  as  before  the  Jerusalem  council,  principally 
derived  from  the  supposed  difficulty  of  imagining  so  much  development 
at  that  time  in  the  Judajo-Christian  congregations.  We  find,  it  is 
alleged,  elders  or  presbyters  of  an  assembly  (ecclesia),  which  is  not  the 
mere  Jewish  synagogue  used  in  common  by  both,  but  a  regularly  organized 
congregation. 

12.  Now  we  may  fairly  say,  that  this  objection  is  unfounded.  The 
Christian  "ecclesia"  is  mentioned  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  Matt,  xviii. 
17,  and  was  so  easy  and  matter-of-course  a  successor  of  the  synagogue, 
that  it  would  be  sure  to  be  established,  wherever  there  was  a  Christian 
community.  We  find  that  the  difierent  varieties  of  Jews  had  their 
separate  synagogues.  Acts  vi.  9  :  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate 

■*  As  a  proof  of  this,  see  Gal.  ii.  16,  a  speech  which  was  made  certainly  a  very  short 
time  after  the  council  in  A.D.  50,  and  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  James. 
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organization  and  place  of  worship  would  be  the  obvious  and  immediate 
consequence  of  the  recognition  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  In 
such  a  congregation,  elders  (^presbyters)  would  be  a  matter  of  course. 

13.  It  is  also  objected,  that  in  the  Epistle  the  readers  are  ti-cated  as 
mature  in  the  belief  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel :  that  it  exhorts,  but 
does  not  teach \  Witness,  it  is  said,  the  allusions  to  their  knowledge,  and 
exhortations  to  perfection,  ch.  i.  3;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1.  But  in  those  passages 
there  is  nothing  which  might  not  well  apply  to  the  primitive  Jewish 
believers  :  nothing  which,  fi'om  their  knowledge  of  the  O.  T.,  and  of  the 
moral  teaching  of  our  Lord,  tliey  might  not  well  have  been  aware  of. 

14.  Yet  again  it  is  said,  that  the  character  of  the  faults  here  stigma- 
tized in  the  Christian  congregations  is  such  as  to  require  a  considerable 
period  for  their  development":  that  they  are  those  which  arise  from 
relaxation  of  the  moral  energy  with  which  we  must  suppose  the  first 
Jewish  converts  to  have  received  the  Gospel.  In  answer  to  this,  we 
may  point  to  the  length  of  time  which  may  well  be  allowed  as  having 
elapsed  between  the  first  Pentecost  sermon  and  the  time  of  writing 
the  Epistle,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  the  dissemination  of  practical  error, 
and  the  progress  of  moral  deterioration,  when  once  set  in.  We  may 
also  remind  the  reader  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  church  and  the  heathen 
Avorld  around,  as  shewing  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these 
evils  sprung  up  within  the  Christian  communities  themselves  :  rather 
we  may  say,  that  the  seed  fell  on  soil  in  which  these  thorns  were  already 
sown, — and  that,  even  conceding  the  position  above  assumed,  §  i.  1,  a 
very  short  time, — less  than  the  20  years  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
Pentecost  and  the  Jerusalem  council, — would  have  sufficed  for  the 
growth  of  any  such  errors  as  we  find  stigmatized  in  this  Epistle. 

15.  *'  Where,"  asks  Wiesiuger,  "  shall  we  look  for  the  Judajo-Christian 
churches  out  of  Palestine,  which  will  satisfy  the  postulates  of  the 
Epistle?"  I  answer,  in  the  notice  of  Acts  ii.  5—11,  in  following  out 
which,  we  must  believe  that  Christian  churches  of  the  dispersion  were 
very  widely  founded  at  a  date  immediately  following  the  great  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  Such  a  persuasion  does  not  compel  us  to  believe  that 
our  Epistle  was  addressed  principally  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  or  to 
those  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  but  leaves  the  address  of  it  in  all  the  extent 
of  its  own  w^ords,  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  lohich  are  in  the  dispersion." 

16.  The  notice  of  Acts  xi.  19  flf.,  will  amply  provide  for  such  Chris- 
tian congregations,  consisting  mainly  or  entirely  of  Jewish  believers, 
as  the  purposes  of  this  Epistle  require.  And  that  notice  may  surely  be 
regarded  as  a  record  of  that  taking  place  with  increased  energy  nearer 
home,  which  must  have  been  long  going  on  far  and  Avide,  owing  to  the 
agency  of  the  first  Pentecostal  believers.     We  find  traces  of  this  in  the 

5  Wiesinger,  p.  38.  •  Wicsinger,  as  above. 
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first  missionary  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  where  in  several  cases 
we  have,  besides  the  new  converts  made,  an  implied  background  of 
"  disciples,'"  naturally  consisting  mainly  of  Jews  ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  at  and  by  this  visit  chiefly  that  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  every 
where  against  the  Gentile  converts,  and  against  the  Gospel  as  admitting 
them,  was  first  stirred  up. 

17.  These  things  being  considered,  I  cannot  agree  with  Wiesinger 
and  Schmid  in  placing  our  Epistle  late  in  the  first  age  of  the  church ; 
but  should,  with  the  majority  of  recent  Commentators,  and  historians, 
including  Schneckenburger,  Theile,  Neander,  Thiersch,  Hofmann,  and 
Schafi;  place  it  before,  perhaps  not  long  before,  the  Jerusalem  council : 
somewhere,  it  may  be,  about  the  year  45  a.d. 

SECTION  IV. 

OBJECT,  CONTENTS,  AND  STYLE. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Epistle  has  been  already  partially  indicated,  in 
treating  of  its  readers.  It  was  ethical,  rather  than  didactic.  They 
had  fallen  into  many  faults  incident  to  their  character  and  position. 
Their  outward  trials  were  not  producing  in  them  that  confirmation  of 
faith,  and  that  stedfastness,  for  which  they  were  sent,  but  they  were 
deteriorating,  instead  of  improving,  under  them.  St.  James  therefore 
wrote  his  hortatory  and  minatory  Epistle,  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  Christian  state  under  the  Father  of  wisdom  and  the  Lord  of  glory, 
subjects  as  they  were  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  new-begotten  by  the 
divine  word,  married  unto  Christ,  and  waiting  in  patience  for  His 
advent  to  judgment. 

2.  The  letter  is  full  of  earnestness,  plain  speaking,  holy  severity. 
The  brother  of  Him  who  opened  His  teaching  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  seems  to  have  deeply  imbibed  the  words  and  maxims  of  it,  as 
the  law  of  Christian  morals.  The  characteristic  of  his  readers  was  the 
lack  of  living  faith :  the  falling  asunder,  as  it  has  been  well  called, 
of  knowledge  and  action,  of  head  and  heart.  And  no  portion  of  the 
divine  teaching  could  be  better  calculated  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
treacherous  and  disloyal  heart,  than  this  first  exposition  by  our  Lo)  d, 
who  knew  the  heart,  of  the  difference  between  the  old  law,  in  its  exter- 
nality, and  the  searching  spiritual  law  of  the  GospeF. 

3.  The  main  theme  of  the  Epistle  may  be    described  as  being  the 

7  The  connexion  between  our  Epistle  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  often  been 
noticed  :  and  the  principal  parallels  will  be  found  pointed  out  in  the  reff.  and  com- 
mentary. I  subjoin  a  list  of  them  :  ch.  i.  2,  Matt.  v.  10-12;  ch.  i.  4,  Matt.  v.  48; 
ch.  i.  5,  V.  15,  Matt.  vii.  7  ff.;  ch.  i.  9,  Matt.  v.  3;  ch.  i.  20,  Matt.  v.  22;  ch.  ii.  13, 
Matt.  vi.  14,  15,  v.  7 ;  ch.  ii.  14  ff.,  Matt.  vii.  21  ff.  j  ch.  iii.  17, 18,  Matt.  v.  9 ;  ch.  iv.  4, 
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'^'^  -perfect  man"  in  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life  :  the  "  doer  of  the 
perfect  law .-"  and  his  state  and  duties  are  described  and  enforced,  not 
in  the  abstract,  but  in  a  multitude  of  living  connexions  and  circum- 
stances of  actual  life,  as  might  suit  the  temptations  and  necessities 
of  the  readers. 

4.  St.  James  begins  by  a  reference  to  their  "  temptations"  exhorting 
them  to  consider  them  matter  of  joy,  as  sent  for  the  trial  of  their  faith 
and  accomplisbment  of  their  perfection,  wbich  must  be  carried  on  in 
faith,  and  prayer  to  God  for  wisdom,  without  doubt  and  wavering.  The 
worldly  rich  are  in  fact  not  the  happy,  but  the  subjects  of  God's  judgment: 
the  humble  and  enduring  is  he  to  whom  the  crown  of  life  is  promised 
(ch.  i.  1—12). 

5.  Then  he  comes  to  treat  of  a  ^^  tempting"  which  is  not  from  God, 
but  from  their  own  lusts.  God  on  the  contrary  is  the  Author  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  as  especially  of  their  new  birth  by  the  word  of 
His  truth.  The  inference  from  this  is  that,  seeing  they  have  their  evil 
from  themselves,  but  their  good  from  Him,  they  should  be  eager  to 
hear,  but  slow  to  speak  and  slow  to  wrath,  receiving  the  word  in  meek- 
ness, being  thoroughly  penetrated  with  its  influence,  in  deed  and  word, 
not  paying  to  God  the  vain  ^^ religious  service"  of  outward  conformity 
only,  but  that  of  acts  of  holy  charity  and  a  spotless  life. 

6.  The  second  chapter  introduces  the  mention  of  their  special  faults : 
and  as  intimately  connected  with  eh.  i.  27,  first  that  of  respect  of  per- 
sons in  regard  of  worldly  wealth  (ii.  1 — \Z)  ;  and  then  that  of  supposing 
a  bare  asseusive  faith  sufficient  for  salvation  without  its  living  fruits  in 
a  holy  life  (ii.  14—26).  Next,  the  exhortation  of  ch.  i.  19,  "  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath,"  is  again  taken  up,  and  in  ch.  iii.  1 — 18,  these 
two  particulars  are  treated,  in  the  duties  of  curbing  the  tongue  and  the 
contentious  temper. 

7.  This  last  leads  naturally  on  in  ch.  iv.  1 — 12  to  the  detection  of  the 
real  source  of  all  contention  and  strife,  viz.  in  their  lusts,  inflamed  by 
the  solicitations  of  the  devil.  These  solicitations  they  are  to  resist,  by 
penitence  before  God,  and  by  curbing  their  proud  and  uncharitable 
judgments.  Then  he  turns  (iv.  13 — v.  6)  to  those  who  live  in  their 
pride  and  worldliuess,  in  assumed  independence  on  God,  and  severely 
reproves  the  rich  for  their  oppression  and  defrauding  of  the  poor,  warn- 
ing them  of  a  day  of  retribution  at  hand. 

8.  Then,  after  an  earnest  exhortation  to  patient  endurance  (ch.  v.  7 — 
11)  and  to  abstain  from  words  of  hasty  profanity  (v.  12),  he  takes 
occasion  in  prescribing  to  them  what  to  do  in  adversity,  prosperity  and 

Matt.  vi.  24;  ch.  iv.  10,  Matt.  v.  3,  4;  ch.  iv.  11,  Matt.  vii.  1  f.;  ch.  v.  2,  Matt.  vi.  19; 
ch.  V.  10,  Matt.  V.  12;  ch.  v.  12,  Matt.  v.  33  fF. ;  and  from  other  discourses  of  our 
Lord,  ch.  i.  14,  Matt.  xv.  19 ;  ch.  iv.  12,  Matt.  x.  28.     Compare  also  the  places  where 
the  rich  are  denounced  with  Luke  vi.  24  ff. 
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sickness,  and  as  to  mutual  confes!<ion  of  sin,  to  extol  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  (v.  13 — 18),  and  ends  with  pronouncing  the  hlessedness  of  turning 
a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way. 

9.  The  character  of  the  Epistle  is  thus  a  mixed  one  :  consolatory  and 
hortatory  for  the  believing  brethren  ;  earnest,  minatory,  and  polemical, 
against  those  who  disgraced  their  Christian  profession  by  practical  error. 
Even  in  ch.  ii.  14^ — 26,  where  alone  the  Writer  seems  to  be  combating 
doctrinal  error,  all  his  contention  is  rather  in  the  realm  of  practice :  he 
is  more  anxious  to  shew  that  justification  cannot  be  brought  about  by  a 
kind  of  faith  which  is  destitute  of  the  practical  fruits  of  a  Christian  life, 
than  to  trace  the  ultimate  ground,  theologically  speaking,  of  justification 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

10.  As  regards  the  style  and  diction  of  our  Epistle,  Huther  has  well 
described  it  as  being  "  not  only  fresh  and  vivid,  the  immediate  out- 
flowing of  a  deep  and  earnest  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  sententious, 
and  rich  in  graphic  figure.  Gnome  follows  after  gnome,  and  the  dis- 
coiu-se  hastens  from  one  similitude  to  another :  so  that  the  diction  often 
passes  into  the  poetical,  and  in  some  parts  is  like  that  of  the  Old  Test, 
prophets.  We  do  not  find  logical  connexion,  like  that  in  St.  Paul :  but 
the  thoughts  arrange  themselves  in  single  groups,  which  are  strongly 
marked  off  from  one  another.  We  every  where  see  that  the  author 
has  his  object  clearly  in  sight,  and  puts  it  forth  wdth  graphic  concrete- 
ness.  Strong  feelings,  as  Kern  remarks,  produce  strong  diction :  and 
the  style  acquires  emphasis  and  majesty  by  the  climax  of  thoughts  and 
words  ever  regularly  and  rhetorically  arrived  at,  and  by  the  constantly 
occurring  antithesis." 

11.  The  introduction  and  putting  forth  of  the  thoughts  also  is  pecu- 
liar. "  The  Writer  ever  goes  at  once  into  the  midst  of  his  subject ;  and 
with  the  first  sentence  which  begins  a  section, — usually  an  interrogative 
or  imperative  one, — says  out  at  once  fully  and  entirely  that  which  he  has 
in  his  heart :  so  that  in  almost  every  case  the  first  words  of  each  section 
might  serve  as  a  title  for  it.  The  further  development  of  the  thought 
then  is  regressive,  explaining  and  grounding  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
concludes  with  a  comprehensive  sentence,  recapitulating  that  with  which 
he  began." 

12.  The  Greek  of  our  Epistle  is  peculiar.  It  is  comparatively  free 
from  Hebraisms ;  the  words  are  weighty  and  expressive :  the  construc- 
tions for  the  most  part  those  found  in  the  purer  Greek.  It  does  not 
sound,  in  reading,  like  the  rest  of  the  New  Test.  There  is  only  a  slight 
link  or  two,  connecting  the  speech  of  James  in  Acts  xv.  with  it,  which 
serves  somewhat  to  identify  its  language  with  that.  Such  is  "  Hear,  my 
beloved  brethren,"  ch.  ii.  5,  compared  Avith  ^^ Brethren,  hear  ???e,"  Acts  xv. 
13.  We  trace  his  hand  also  in  the  only  two  places  where  in  a  Christian 
Epistle  the  ordinary  Greek  greeting  occurs,  Acts  xv.  23;  James  i.  1.  The 
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Greek  stylo  of  this  Epistlo  must  ever  remain,  considering  tho  native 
place  and  position  of  its  Writer,  one  of  those  difficulties  with  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  now  to  deal  satisfactorily. 


SECTION  V. 


ITS    GENUINENESS,    AND   PLACE   IN    THE    CANON. 

1.  The  previous  enquiry,  in  §  i.,  regarding  the  authorship  of  our 
Epistlo,  proceeded  on  assuming  that  the  commonly  received  superscrip- 
tion rightly  designates  the  Epistle  as  the  work  of  some  apostolic  person 
bearing  the  name  of  James.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  enquire,  how  far 
such  an  assumption  is  justified. 

2.  And  here  we  have  before  us  a  question  not  easily  settled,  and  on 
which  both  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  been  much  divided.  The  sum 
of  ancient  testimony  is  as  follows  : 

3.  The  intimate  connexion  admitted  to  subsist  between  it  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  while  it  is  valueless  as  an  evidence  of  priority  on 
either  side,  may  fairly  be  taken  into  account  as  an  element  in  our 
enquiry  *.  The  places  cited  in  the  note  cannot  be  for  a  moment  fairly 
called  imitations.  The  case  stands  much  as  that  between  the  common 
passages  in  2  Peter  and  Jude.  It  may  legitimately  be  supposed,  that 
the  wi-iters  of  the  two  Epistles  were  accustomed  to  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage and  exhort  much  in  the  same  strains  ; — were  employed  in  tho 
apostolic  Avork  together  :  and  that  thus  portions  of  that  teaching  in  the 
Spirit,  which  they  had  long  carried  on  in  common  at  Jerusalem,  found 
their  way  into  their  writings  also.  I  cannot  but  regard  this  circum- 
stance as  a  weighty  evidence  for  the  Epistle  being  written  in  tho 
apostolic  age,  and  by  one  who  was  St.  Peter's  friend  and  companion  at 
Jerusalem  in  its  earlier  periods. 

4.  If  this  were  so,  it  surprises  us  to  find  the  Epistle  so  little  used  or 
referred  to  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Several  more  or  less  distant  and 
uncertain  allusions  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Avritings  of  Clement  of 
Rome ',  Hermas  ^  and  Ii'enjeus  ^.     Of  these   the  two  former  are   very 

8  Compare  especially  James  i.  2  f.  with  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7;  i.  10  f.  with  1  Pet.  i.  24;  i.  21, 
with  1  Pet.  ii.  1  f.;  iv.  6,  10,  with  1  Pet.  v.  5  f.;  v.  20,  with  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

'  "Ahraham,  who  was  called  the  Friend,  was  found  faithful,  in  becoming  ohedient 
to  the  commands  of  God :"  compare  James  ii.  21,  23.  And  again  :  "  For  her  faith  and 
hospitality  Rahab  the  harlot  was  saved  :"  compare  James  ii.  25. 

*  "  The  devil  can  wrestle  against  us,  but  he  cannot  wrestle  us  down  :  if  then  thou 
resist  him,  he  will  be  conquered  and  flee  from  thee  in  disgrace  :"  compare  Jamos  iv.  7. 

2  "  Abraham  ....  believed  God,  and  it  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness, and  he  was  called  the  Friend  of  God  :"  compare  James  ii.  23. 
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donhtful  indeed  :  the  latter  -vvould  seem  as  if  L-enfeus  was  acquainted 
with  our  Epistle,  seeing  that  two  particulars  not  conjoined,  and  one  of 
them  not  perhaps  even  mentioned  by  the  Septuagint  ^,  are  coupled  by  him 
as  they  are  in  this  Epistle.  Still,  for  this  citation  we  have  not  the  Greek 
of  Irengeus,  but  only  his  Latin  interiireter. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  precariousness  of  the 
phrases  cited  to  prove  it,  but  that  Hermas  was  acquainted  with  our 
Epistle.  The  whole  cast  of  some  passages  resembles  its  tone  and  tenor 
exceedingly.  This  is  especially  so  in  a  passage,  where  he  treats  of 
(louhle-mindedness,  and  in  fact  expands  the  thoughts  and  words  of  St. 
James  :  e.  g.,  "  Cast  out  of  thyself  double-mindedness,  and  be  not  double- 
minded  in  any  thing  in  thy  petitions  from  God for  God  is  not, 

as  men,  mindful  of  grudges,  but  Himself  incapable  of  bearing  malice,  and 

is  merciful  over  His  creatures but  if  thou  doubt  in  thine  heart, 

thou  shalt  receive  nothing  of  thy  petitions.  For  those  who  doubt  in 
their  approaches  to  God,  these  are  as  it  svere  double-minded  and  receive 
nothing  at  all  of  their  petitions.  But  those  who  are  perfect  in  the  faith 
ask  all  things,  trusting  in  God,  and  receive  them  because  they  ask 
without  doubting,  not  double-minded  in  any  thing.  For  every  double- 
minded  man  if  he  repent  not,  shall  with  difficulty  be  saved."  Compare 
this  with  our  ch.  i.  5 — 7,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  the  two 
entirely  independent  of  one  another. 

6.  The  first  Father  who  has  expressly  cited  the  Epistle  is  Origen.  In 
his  Commentary  on  John  we  read,  "  For  if  faith  be  predicated,  but  be 
without  works,  such  faith  is  dead,  as  we  have  read  in  the  current  Epistle 
of  James."  And  in  another  work,  "  Wherefore  also  it  has  been  said, 
that  God  is  untempted  by  evil,"  James  i.  13.  And  in  several  other 
places  in  Rufinus's  Latin  version  we  have  similar  citations  :  "  The 
Apostle  James  says,"  &c. 

7.  Eusebius  says,  "  Now  of  those  books  which  are  disputed,  but  still 
well  known  to  the  Christian  public,  we  have  that  attributed  to  James, 
and  that  to  Jude,  and  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and 
third  of  John,  be  it  of  the  Evangelist  or  of  some  other  of  the  same 
name.''  And  again  in  H.  E.  ii.  23,  after  relating  the  death  of  St.  James, 
he  says,  "  Such  was  the  history  of  James,  whose  is  said  to  be  the  first 
of  the  Epistles  called  catholic  :  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  accounted 
spurious  :  and  but  few  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it,  as  neither  have 
they  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Jude,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
seven  called  catholic.  Yet  we  know  that  these  with  the  rest  are  publicly 
read  in  most  churches."  In  this  passage  it  can  hardly  be  that  "  it  is 
accounted  spurious"  expresses  Eusebius's  own  opinion  as  to  the  fact, — 


s  See  note,  James  ii.  23. 
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"  it  is  spurious :" — but  it  simply  .innouncos  the  fact,  that  some  so  think 
of  it. 

8.  Eusebius  says  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  that  he  wrote  short 
expositions  of  all  the  books  of  the  (Old  and  ?)  New  Testament,  not  even 
passing  over  the  disputed  ones,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  rest  called 
catholic,  and  that  of  Barnabas,  and  the  book  called  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter,"  But  it  is  manifest,  that  even  were  we  to  take  this  as  fact,  its 
testimony,  when  taken  with  the  last  clause,  is  very  feeble  as  regaids  the 
canonicity  of  our  Epistle. 

9.  IIii)polytus,  Bishop  of  Portus  near  Rome,  quotes  our  Epistle  appa- 
rently as  Scripture,  but  not  by  name :  "  Your  lamps  are  dark  by  reason 
of  your  want  of  compassion  :  depart  from  me,  for  judgment  shall  be  with- 
out mercy  to  him  who  shewed  no  mercy"  (James  ii.  13). 

10.  Jerome  says,  "James,  who  is  called  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  sur- 

named  the  Just wrote  one  Epistle  only,  which  is  among  the  seven 

catholic  ones,  which  is  moreover  said  to  have  l)een  published  by  some  one 
else  under  his  name,  although  by  dcgi-ees,  as  time  went  on,  it  has  gained 
authority." 

11.  Against  these  somcAvhat  equivocal  testimonies  of  the  early  Fathers, 
may  be  set  the  fact,  that  the  Peschito,  or  primitive  Syriac  version,  con- 
tained our  Epistle  from  the  first,  although  it  omitted  the  second  and 
third  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  And  this  fact  has  the  more 
weight,  because  the  Syrian  church  lay  so  near  to  the  country  whence  the 
Epistle  originated,  and  to  those  to  which  it  was,  in  all  probability,  prin- 
cipally addressed.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find  it  received  and 
cited  by  the  Syrian  church  as  the  Epistle  of  James  the  Lord's  brother. 
So  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  other  writers  of  that  church. 

12.  In  the  Western  church  also  it  soon,  though  gradually,  rose  into 
general  acceptation  and  canonical  authority.  It  was  recognized  by  the 
council  of  Carthage  in  397.  From  that  time  onward,  we  find  it  univer- 
sally received:  and  indeed  the  great  company  of  illustrious  Greek  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  all  quote  it  as  canonical  Scripture:  Athanasius, 
both  the  Cyrils,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Epiphanius,  Philastrius,  Chry- 
sostom,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis,  &c. 

13.  Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  delay  in  receiving  the 
Epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  prevalent  respecting  it.  The  uncertainty 
aV)Out  the  personal  identity  and  standing  of  its  Writer :  the  fact,  that  it 
was  addressed  entirely  to  Jewish  believers :  the  omission  in  it  of  most 
of  the  particulars  of  distinctively  Christian  doctrine  :  its  seeming  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  laid  down  by  St.  Paul :  all  theso 
would  naturally  work  together  to  indispose  the  minds  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians towards  it.  But  as  Thiersch  and  Wiesinger  have  rightly  remarked, 
so  much  the  more  valuable  are  those  recognitions  of  its  genuineness  and 
caronicity  which  we  do  meet  with. 
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14.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  doubts  which  once  prevailed 
concerning  the  Epistle,  were  again  revived.  Erasmus,  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
Luther,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  shared  more  or  less  in  these  doubts  :  and  their 
example  has  been  followed  by  several  of  the  modern  Commentators, 
e.  g.  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  Reuss,  Baur,  Schwegler,  Ritschl,  The 
opinions  of  all  these  and  their  grounds  will  be  found  fairly  set  forth  in 
Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  339 — 345. 

15.  On  the  whole,  on  any  intelligible  principles  of  canonical  reception 
of  early  writings,  we  cannot  refuse  this  Epistle  a  place  in  the  canon. 
That  that  place  was  given  it  from  the  first  in  some  part  of  the  church  ; 
that,  in  spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances,  it  gradually  won  that  place 
in  other  parts  ;  that  when  thoroughly  considered,  it  is  so  consistent  with 
and  worthy  of  his  character  and  standing  whose  name  it  bears  ;  that  it  is 
marked  off  by  so  strong  a  line  of  distinction  from  the  writings  and  epistles 
which  have  not  attained  a  place  in  the  canon  :  all  these  are  considerations 
which,  though  they  do  not  in  this,  any  more  than  in  other  cases,  amount 
to  demonstration,  yet  furnish  when  combined  a  proof  hardly  to  be  re- 
sisted, that  the  place  where  we  now  find  it  in  the  New  Test,  canon  is  that 
which  it  ought  to  have,  and  which  God  in  His  Providence  has  guided 
His  Church  to  assign  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    FIEST   EPISTLE    GENERAL    OF    PETER. 
SECTION  I. 

ITS    GENUINENESS. 

1.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  ancient  church  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  earliest 
testimony  in  its  favour  is  found  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  (iii.  1),  a 
document  which,  even  if  we  were  to  concede  its  spuriousness  as  an 
Apostolic  Epistle,  yet  cannot  be  removed  far  in  date  from  the  age  of  the 
Apostles. 

2.  The  second  witness  isPoLTCARP:  of  whom  Eusebius  writes,  "Poly- 
carp,  in  the  above-mentioned  still  current  work  of  his  to  the  Philippians, 
uses  certain  testimonies  from  the  former  Epistle  of  Peter."  These  tes- 
timonies are  too  numerous  to  be  cited  at  length.  In  ch.  ii.,  he  cites 
1  Pet.  i.  13,  21 ;  iii.  9 ;  in  ch.  v.,  1  Pet.  ii.  11;  in  ch.  vi.,  1  Pet.  iv.  7 ; 
in  ch.  viii.,  1  Pet.  ii.  21 — 24;  in  ch.  x.,  1  Pet.  ii.  17, 12.     Eusebius  also 
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says  of  Papias,  H.  E.  iii.  39,  "  Tho  same  uses  testimonies  from  the 
former  Epistle  of  John,  and  that  of  Peter  also." 

3.  None  of  the  above  testimonies  from  Polycarp  mention  the  E[)istlo 
expressly  ;  but  Iren^us  does  so,  more  than  once  :  e.  g. : 

"  And  Peter  says  in  his  Epistle :  '  Whom  not  seeing  ye  love :  in 
whom  though  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeakable  '  "  (1  Pet.  i.  8). 
And  again ; 

"  And  for  this  reason  Peter  says,  that  *  we  have  not  our  liberty 
for  a  cloke  of  maliciousness,  but  for  proof  and  manifestation  of  our 
faith'"  (1  Pet.  ii.  16). 

4.  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  quotes  it  expressly : 

"  Wherefore  also  the  admirable  Peter  says,  '  Beloved,  I  beseech 

you  as  strangers,'  &c."  (1  Pet.  ii.  11  ff.,  15  f.) 
And  again : 

"And  Peter  in  his  Epistle  says  the  like,  '  So  that  your  faith  and 

your  hope,'  &c." 
And  similarly  in  several  other  places,  given  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
my  Greek  Test. 

5.  Besides  these  express  citations,  he  several  times  quotes  without 
mentioning  the  name. 

6.  It  is  to  be  noted  likcAvise  that  the  heretic  Theodotus,  in  the  tract 
commonly  printed  among  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  twice 
expressly  quotes  our  Epistle. 

7.  Origen  bears,  expressly  and  often,  the  same  testimony.  In  the 
passage  on  the  canon,  reported  by  Eusebius,  he  says : 

"  And  Peter,  on  whom  the  church  of  Christ  is  built,  over  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  has  left  one  universally  received 
Epistle  :  and  perhaps  a  second ;  for  it  is  doubted." 

Again : 

"  Peter  also  sounded  with  the  two  trumpets  of  his  Epistles." 

And  in  many  other  places :  see  as  above. 

8.  Tertullian  testifies  to  the  same  point: 

"  Peter,  writing  to  the  inhabitants    of  Pontus,  says,  '  For  what 
glory  is  it  if  when  ye  are  punished  [not]  as  delinquents,  ye  endure 
it?'«&c."  (1  Pet.  ii.  20f.) 
And  again : 

"For  Peter  had  said  that  the  king  is  to  be  honoured"  (1  Pet.  ii. 
17). 

9.  The  opinion  of  Eusebius,  as  gathered  from  those  before  him,  is 


this : 


"  One  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  called  his  first,  is  universally  received  : 
this    Epistle    the   elders   of  old   in   then-  writings   have  used   as 
uiidoubted." 
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10.  This  Epistle  is  also  found  in  tlie  Peschito  or  ancient  Syriac  version, 
■vvbich  contains  three  only  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  It  is  true,  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  fragment  on  the  canon  known  by  the  name  of  Mura- 
tori.  But  the  passage  is  not  easily  understood.  The  simplest  interpre- 
tation of  the  sentence  is,  "  we  receive  also  only  the  Apocalypses  of  John 
and  Peter,  Avhich  (latter)  some  of  our  brethren  refuse  to  have  read  in 
the  church." 

11.  It  is  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium  (died  about 
610)  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rejected  the  Epistle  :  but  the  inference 
is  not  a  safe  one,  the  Avords  being  too  general  to  warrant  it. 

12.  It  is  said,  in  a  passage  of  Pctrus  Siculus,  that  the  Paulicians 
rejected  it : 

"  But  the  two  Catholic  Epistles  of  Peter  the  prince  of  the  Apostles 
they  reject,  being  strongly  set  against  him.'' 

13.  So  that,  with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  we  have  the 
imited  testimony  of  antiquity  in  its  favour.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
go  on  citing  later  testimonies  on  the  same  side. 

14.  The  first  doubt  in  modern  times  was  thrown  on  its  authenticity 
by  Chidius,  on  the  ground  that  its  thoughts  and  expressions  are  too 
like  those  of  St.  Paul,  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  whose  name 
it  bears. 

15.  This  was  taken  up  by  Eichhorn,  and  expanded  into  the  hypothesis, 
that  some  one  wrote  the  Epistle  who  had  been  long  with  St.  Paul,  and 
had  adopted  his  ideas  and  phrases  :  and  as  this  will  not  fit  St.  Peter,  he 
supposes  that  St.  Peter  found  the  material,  but  it  was  worked  up  by 
John  Mark.  This  hypothesis  is  rejected  by  Bertholdt,  but  taken  up  in 
another  form  :  viz.  by  adopting  the  idea  hinted  at  by  Jerome  and 
formally  announced  by  Baronius,  that  the  Epistle  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  (so  Baronius),  or  Aramaic,  and  rendered  into  Greek  by 
Mark  (so  Baronius)  or  Silvanus.  But,  as  Huther  well  remarks,  this 
hypothesis  is  as  arbitrary  as  the  other  :  and  the  whole  diction  of  the 
Epistle  and  its  modes  of  citation  protest  against  its  being  thought  a 
translation. 

16.  De  Wette  finds  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness,  but  on  grounds 
entirely  derived  from  the  Epistle  itself.  He  thinks  it  too  deficient  in 
originality,  and  too  much  made  up  of  reminiscences  from  other  epistles. 
This  ground  of  objection  will  be  examined,  and  found  untenable,  in 
treating  of  the  character  and  style  of  the  Epistle. 

17.  It  was  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Tiibingen  school,  as  represented 
by  Baur  and  Schwegler,  would  repudiate  this,  as  they  have  done  so 
many  other  Epistles.  The  arguments  on  which  the  latter  of  these 
founds  his  rejection  are  worth  enumerating,  admitting,  as  most  of  them 
do,  of  a  ready  and  satisfactory  answer.     They  areS  1)  the  want  of  any 

*  I  have  taken  this  statement  mainly  from  Huther. 
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definite  external  occasion,  and  the  generality  of  the  contents  and  purpose. 
lint  it  may  be  replied,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  expect  that  an  Apostle 
should  be  confined  to  writing  to  those  churches  with  which  he  has  been 
externally  connected,  and  in  which  an  assignable  cause  for  his  writing 
has  arisen:  and  besides,  it  will  be  found  below,  in  treating  on  the  occasion 
and  object  of  the  Epistle,  that  these,  though  of  a  general  nature,  are 
perfectly  and  satisfactorily  assignable. 

2)  The  tvant  of  a  marked  individual  character  both  in  composition  and 
in  theology.  But  on  the  one  hand  this  is  not  conceded  in  toto,  and  on 
the  other  it  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to  require  that  in  one  man's 
writing  it  should  be  so  plainly  notable  as  in  that  of  another  :  in  St.  Peter, 
as  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

3)  The  ivant  of  close  connexion  and  evolution  of  thought.  But,  it  may 
be  answered,  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  Epistle  itself  forbids  us 
to  require  such  a  connexion :  and  we  may  notice  that  even  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  Schwegler  professes  not  to  be  able  to  find  it'. 

4)  The  impossibility  that  Peter,  labouring  in  the  far  East,  could 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  so  soon 
(assuming  their  genuineness)  after  their  composition.  But,  it  is  replied, 
there  is  no  trace  in  our  Epistle  of  acquaintance  with  the  latest,  viz.  that 
to  Titus  and  2  Timothy.  The  only  possible  difficulty  is  the  apparent  (?) 
acquaintance  with  1  Timothy  :  but  this  may  have  come  to  St.  Peter 
through  John  Mark. 

5)  The  impossibility,  on  the  assumption  of  the  Epistle  being  written 
in  Babylon  (see  below,  §  iv.,  on  the  time  and  place  of  writing),  of 
bringing  together  the  Neronian  persecution  tvhich  is  alluded  to  in  it, 
and  the  death  of  St.  Peter  by  martyrdom  during  that  very  persecution. 
But  it  is  a  pure  assumption  that  the  persecution  alluded  to  in  the 
Ej)istle  is  that  under  Nero ;  and  another,  that  the  Apostle  suffered 
martyrdom  nnder  Nero  at  that  time. 

18.  It  is  also  not  without  interest,  to  discuss  the  reasons  which 
Schwegler  adduces  for  believing  the  Epistle  to  be  a  production  of  the 
post-apostolic  age  under  Trajan.  They  are,  1)  the  tranquil  unimpas- 
sioned  tone  of  the  Epistle,  contrasted  with  the  effect  on  the  Christians 
of  the  Neronian  persecution :  2)  the  circumstance  that  under  the 
Neronian  persecution  the  Christians  were  involved  in  a  charge  of  a 
definite  crime,  viz.  the  setting  fire  to  the  city,  whereas  in  our  Epistle 
they  suffer  "  as  Christians,"  on  account  of  the  general  suspicion  of  a  bad 
life  {as  evil  doers):  3)  the  improbability  that  the  Neronian  persecution 
extended  beyond  Rome :  4)  the  assumption  in  the  Epistle  of  regular 
legal  processes,  whereas  the  persecution  under  Nero  was  more  of  a 
tumultuary  act :  5)  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  as  depicted 

*  See  on  this  below,  §  vi.  pur.  9. 
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by  the  Epistle,  answering  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  letter  of  Pliny 
to  Trajan. 

19.  But  to  these  reasons  it  has  been  well  replied  by  Huther,  1)  that 
the  tranquillity  of  tone  is  no  less  remarkable,  as  under  the  later  perse- 
cution, than  under  the  earlier,  and  that  any  other  tone  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  an  Apostle :  2)  the  suffering  of  Christians,  as  Christians, 
did  not  begin  in  Trajan's  persecution,  but  was  common  to  the  earlier 
ones  likewise :  3)  even  if  the  Neronian  persecution  did  not  extend 
beyond  Rome,  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  were  always  liable  to  be 
persecuted  owing  to  the  same  popular  hatred:  4)  there  is  in  reality  no 
trace  of  judicial  proceedings  in  our  Epistle :  5)  the  features  of  persecu- 
tion in  the  Epistle  do  not  agree  with  those  in  Pliny's  letter :  there,  the 
Christians  are  formally  put  to  death  as  such :  here,  we  have  no  trace  of 
such  a  sentence  being  carried  out  against  them. 

20.  The  hypothesis  of  Schwegler,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle  is 
to  be  detected  in  ch.  v.  12,  as  one  of  reconciliation  of  the  teachings  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  some  disciple  of  the  former  who  was  inclined 
also  to  the  latter,  is  well  treated  by  Huther  as  entirely  destitute  of 
foundation. 

21.  So  that,  whether  we  consider  external  evidence,  or  the  futility  of 
internal  objections,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  Epistle 
as  the  undoubted  work  of  the  Apostle  whose  name  it  bears. 


SECTION  II. 

ITS    AUTHOR. 

1.  The  Apostle  Peter,  properly  called  Simon  or  Simeon  (Acts  xv. 
14,  2  Pet.  i.  1),  was  born  at  Bethsaida  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  i. 
45),  the  son  of  one  Jonas  (Matt.  xvi.  17)  or  John  (John  i.  43,  xxi.  15), 
with  whom,  and  with  his  brother  Andrew,  he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
fisherman  at  Capernaum,  whei'ehe  afterwards  lived  (Matt.  viii.  14,  iv.  18, 
and  parallels,  Luke  v.  3),  with  his  wife's  mother,  being  a  married  man^ 
(1  Cor.  ix.  5). 

2.  He  became  very  early  a  disciple  of  our  Lord,  being  brought  to 
Him  by  his  brother  Andrew,  who  was  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  had  followed  Jesus  on  hearing  him  designated  by  his  master  as  the 

*  His  wife  is  variously  named  Concordia  or  Perpetua  by  the  legends.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  relates,  "  Tliey  say  that  St.  Peter,  beholding  his  wife  led  out  to  death,  was 
rtyoiccd  at  her  calliiig  of  the  Lord,  and  her  reception  to  her  heavenly  home,  and  cried 
out  encouragingly  and  exhortiugly,  addressing  her  by  name :  O  thou,  remember  the 
Lord."  And  elsewhere  he  says,  "  Peter  and  Philip  were  fathers  of  families."  On  the 
question  whether  Mark  was  his  sou,  see  note  on  1  Pet.  v.  13. 
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Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  35 — 43).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Jcpus, 
looking  on  him  and  foreseeing  his  disposition  and  worth  in  the  work  of 
His  Kingdom,  gave  him  the  name  Cephas,  in  Greek  Petros,  a  stone  or 
llock  (John  i.  43  &c.  Mark  iii.  16).  He  does  not  however  appear  to 
have  attached  himself  finally  to  our  Lord  till  after  two,  or  perhaps  more, 
summons  to  do  so  (compare  John,  as  before  :  Matt.  iv.  18,  and  parallel 
in  INIark :  Luke  v.  1  ff.  and  notes),  and  to  have  carried  on  his  fishing 
trade  at  intervals. 

3.  It  would  be  beside  the  present  purpose  to  follow  St.  Peter  'through 
the  well-known  incidents  of  his  apostolic  life.  His  forwardness  in  reply 
and  profession  of  warm  affection,  his  thorough  appreciation  of  our  Lord's 
high  Office  and  Person,  the  glorious  promise  made  to  him  as  the  Rock 
of  the  Church  on  that  account  (Matt.  xvi.  16  and  note),  his  rashness, 
and  over-confidence  in  himself,  issuing  in  his  triple  denial  of  Christ  and 
his  bitter  repentance,  his  reassurance  by  the  gentle  but  searching  words 
of  his  risen  Master  (John  xxi.  15  ff.), — these  are  familiar  to  every 
Christian  child :  nor  is  there  any  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the 
Gospel  history  which  makes  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  heart  and 
affections  of  the  young  and  susceptible.  The  weakness,  and  the  strength, 
of  our  human  love  for  Christ,  are  both  mercifully  provided  for  in  the 
character  of  the  greatest  of  the  Twelve. 

4.  After  the  Ascension,  we  find  St.  Peter  at  once  taking  the  lead  in 
the  Christian  body  (Acts  i.  15  ff.),  and  on  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he,  to  whom  were  given  the  keys  of  Christ's  kingdom, — who  was  to  be 
the  stone  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  built,  first  receives  into  the 
door  of  the  church,  and  builds  up  on  his  own  holy  faith,  three  thousand 
of  Israel  (Acts  ii.  14 — 41):  and  on  another  occasion  soon  following, 
some  thousands  more  (Acts  iv.  4). 

5.  This  prominence  of  St.  Peter  in  the  church  continues,  till  by  his 
specially  directed  ministry  the  door  into  the  privileges  of  the  gospel 
covenant  is  opened  also  to  the  Gentiles,  by  the  baptism  of  Cornelius 
and  his  party  (Acts  x.).  But  he  was  not  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles :  and  by  this  very  procedure,  the  way  was  being  made  plain 
for  the  ministry  of  another,  who  was  now  ripening  for  the  work  in  the 
retirement  of  his  home  at  Tarsus. 

6.  From  this  time  onward,  the  prominence  of  St.  Peter  wanes  behind 
that  of  St.  Paul.  The  "  first  to  the  Jew "  was  rapidly  coming  to  its 
conclusion  :  and  the  great  spreading  of  the  feast  to  the  Gentile  world 
Avas  henceforward  to  occupy  the  earnest  attention  of  the  apostolic  mis- 
sionaries, as  it  has  done  the  pages  of  the  inspired  record.  Only  once  or 
twice,  besides  the  notices  to  be  gathered  from  this  Epistle  itself,  do  we 
gain  a  glimpse  of  St.  Peter  after  this  time.  In  the  apostolic  council  in 
Acts  XV.  we  find  him  consistently  carrying  out  the  part  which  had  been 
divinely  assigned  him  in  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church; 
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and  earnestly  supporting  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts  from  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

7.  This  is  the  last  notice  which  we  have  of  him,  or  indeed  of  any  of 
the  Twelve,  in  the  Acts.  But  from  Gal.  ii.  11,  we  learn  a  circumstance 
which  is  singularly  in  keeping  with  St,  Peter's  former  character  :  that 
when  at  Antioch,  in  all  probability  not  long  after  the  apostolic  council, 
he  was  practising  the  freedom  which  ho  had  defended  there,  but  being 
afraid  of  certain  who  came  from  James,  he  withdrew  himself  and 
separate'd  from  the  Gentile  converts,  thereby  incurring  a  severe  rebuke 
from  St.  Paul  (ib.  w.  14—21). 

8.  From  this  time,  we  depend  on  such  scanty  hints  as  the  Epistles 
furnish,  and  upon  ecclesiastical  tradition,  for  further  notices  of  St.  Peter. 
We  may  indeed,  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  infer  that  he  travelled  about  on  the 
missionary  work,  and  took  his  wife  with  him  :  but  in  what  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  we  know  not.  If  the  Babylon  of  ch.  v.  1 3  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  he  passed  the  boundaries  of  that  empire  into  Parthia. 

9.  The  best  text,  and  starting-point,  for  treating  of  the  traditions 
respecting  St.  Peter,  is  the  account  given  by  Jerome,  after  others  : 

"  Simon  Peter,  the  first  (jprinceps)  of  the  Apostles,  after  being  bishop 
of  Antioch  and  preaching  to  the  dispersion  of  the  believers  of  the 
circumcision,  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  in 
the  second  year  of  Claudius,  went  to  Rome  to  combat  Simon  Magus, 
and  there  held  the  sacerdotal  seat  for  twenty-five  years,  even  to  the 
last  year  of  Nero,  that  is,  the  fourteenth.  By  this  emperor  he  was 
crucified  and  crowned  with  martyrdom,  his  head  being  turned  towards 
the  earth  and  his  feet  in  the  air,  protesting  that  he  was  unworthy  to  be 
crucified  as  his  Lord  was.  He  was  buried  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  by 
the  side  of  the  triumphal  way,  and  is  honoured  with  the  veneration 
of  the  whole  city." 

10.  In  this  account,  according  to  Huther,  we  have  the  following 
doubtful  particulars  : 

1)  The  episcopate  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch.  This  is  reported  also 
by  Eusebius,  who  makes  St.  Peter  found  the  church  at  Antioch,  in 
contradiction  to  Acts  xi.  19 — 22. 

2)  His  personal  work  among  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
seems  to  be  a  mere  assertion  founded  on  Origen's  conjecture  that 
"  Peter  seems  to  have  preached  to  the  dispersed  Jews  in  Pontus,"  &c., 
grounded  upon  1  Pet.  i.  1  ^ 

3)  His  journey  to  Rome  to  oppose  Simon  Magus :  which,  as 
Eusebius  appeals  to  Justin  Martyr  for  it,  appears  to  be  fountled  on 
Justin's  story  of  the  statue  found  at  Rome,  see  note  on  Acts  viii.  10  : 
which  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  statue  of  the  Sabine  god  Semo 
Sancus. 

7  This  is  grauteJ  even  by  the  ll.-CjUh.  Wiudischmann. 
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4)  Tho  twenty-five  years'  bishopric  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  This 
has  been  minutely  cxamineil  by  Wieseler,  and  shewn  on  chronological 
grounds  to  have  been  impossible,  and  to  be  inconsistent  with  Gal.  ii. 
7 — 9,  according  to  which  Peter,  who  by  this  hypothesis  had  been  then 
for  many  years  bishop  of  Rome,  and  continued  so  for  many  years  after, 
was  to  go  to  the  circumcision  as  their  Apostle. 

5)  The  peculiar  manner  of  his  crucifixion,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  idea  arising  from  Origen's  expression,  which  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, might  import  no  more  than  capital  punishment.  I  have  shewn 
in  my  Greek  Test,  that  this  cannot  be,  and  that  the  words  must  be 
taken  literally. 

11.  The  residuum  from  this  passage,  w^hich  is  worth  our  consideration 
and  elucidation,  is,  the  death  of  the  Apostle  by  martyrdom,  and  that  in 
Rome.  This  seems  to  be  tho  concurrent  testimony  of  Christian  anti- 
quity.    I  subjoin  the  principal  testimonies. 

12.  First  we  have  John  xxi.  19,  which,  whether  a  notice  insei'ted 
after  the  fact,  and  referring  to  it,  or  an  authoritative  exposition  of  our 
Lord's  Avords  to  Peter,  equally  point  to  the  fact  as  having  been,  or  about 
to  be,  accomplished. 

13.  Clement  of  Rome  says,  "Peter,  by  reason  of  unrighteous  zeal 
against  him,  endured,  not  one  or  two,  but  numerous  persecutions,  and 
thus  suffering  martyrdom,  went  to  his  deserved  place  of  glory." 

Here  indeed  thei-e  is  no  mention  of  Rome  £  but  the  close  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  celebrated  passage  about  St.  Paul  (cited  in  this  Introduction, 
ch.  X.  §  ii.  20)  seems  to  point  to  that  city  as  the  place  of  Peter's  martyr- 
dom. Besides,  I  would  suggest  that  these  words,  "  he  went  to  his 
deserved  place  of  glory,"  are  a  reminiscence  of  Acts  xii.  17,  "  and  he 
icent  out  and  departed  to  another  place"  which  by  the  advocates  of  tho 
twenty-five  years'  Roman  bishopric  was  interpreted  to  mean  Rome. 

14.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  as  saying  in  an  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  that  Peter  and  Paul  together  founded  the  church  of 
Corinth,  and  then  went  to  Italy  where  they  founded  the  Roman  church, 
taught,  and  suffered  martyrdom. 

15.  TertuUian  says  that  Peter  and  Paul  left  the  Gospel  to  the  Romans 
signed  Avith  their  blood.     And  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  Rome  as 

"  That  happy  church  to  whom  the  Apostles  poured  forth  their  Avhole 
doctrine  with  their  blood,  where  Peter  equalled  the  passion  of  the 
Lord,  where  Paul  was  crowned  with  the  death  of  John  [i.  e.  the 
Baptist],  whence  the  Apostle  John,  after  being  dipped  in  fiery  oil 
and  taking  no  harm,  was  banished  to  an  island." 

16.  Cains  the  presbyter  of  Rome  is  reported  as  saying, 

"  But  I  can  shew  you  the  trophies  of  the  Apostles:  for  if  you  will  go  to 
the  Vatican  or  to  the  Ostian  road,  you  will  find  the  trophies  of  those 
who  founded  this  church." 
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This  passage  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  Peter  and  Paul  suflPered 
at  Rome,  and  that  either  their  graves  or  some  memorials  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom were  to  he  seen  on  the  spot. 

17.  To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  that  of  Eusebius  himself,  who 
says  in  more  than  one  place  that 

*'  Nero  was  at  last  uplifted  to  murder  the  Apostles,  and  that  Paul 
is  related  to  have  been  beheaded  at  Rome,  and  Peter  to  have  been 
crucified  also  under  Nero." 

18.  And  that  of  Lactantius  : 

"  When  now  Nero  reigned,  Peter  came  to  Rome,  and  by  working 
certain  miracles  by  the  power  granted  him  of  God,  converted  many  to 
righteousness,  and  confirmed  and  established  the  church  of  God,  which 
being  told  to  Nero,  when  he  found  that  not  only  at  Rome,  but  every 
where,  multitudes  were  daily  falling  oif  from  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
going  over  to  the  new  religion  in  contempt  of  antiquity;  execrable 
and  noxious  tyrant  as  he  was,  he  determined  to  destroy  the  heavenly 
church,  and  to  abolish  righteousness  ;  and  first  of  all  men  becoming 
persecutor  of  God's  servants,  he  crucified  Peter,  and  slew  Paul." 

19.  In  this  report  later  testimonies  concur. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  its  trustworthiness,  some  discrimination 
is  necessary.  The  whole  of  that  which  relates  to  the  earlier  visits 
under  Claudius,  and  the  controversy  with  Simon  Magus,  fails  us,  as 
inconsistent  with  what  we  know,  or  are  obliged  to  infer,  from  Scripture 
itself.  This  being  so,  is  the  rest,  including  the  martyrdom  at  Rome,  so 
connected  with  this  fabulous  matter,  that  it  stands  or  falls  with  it  ?  When 
we  find  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  that  the  very  earliest  Christian 
writers  might  and  did  fall  into  historical  errors  which  we  can  now  plainly 
detect  and  put  aside, — when  we  find  so  prevalent  a  tendency  even  in 
early  times  to  concentrate  events  and  memorials  of  interest  at  Rome, 
hoAv  much  are  we  to  adopt,  how  much  to  reject,  of  this  testimony  to  St. 
Peter's  martyrdom  there  ? 

20.  These  are  questions  which  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
Introduction  to  discuss,  and  which  moreover  do  not  immediately  belong 
even  to  collateral  considerations  regarding  our  Epistle.  They  have  been 
very  copiously  treated,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  even 
reasonable  probability  in  our  ultimate  decision  upon  them.  Their  own 
data  are  perplexing,  and  still  more  perplexing  matters  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them.  On  the  one  hand,  ancient  tradition  is  almost  unanimous  : 
on  the  other,  it  witnesses  to  particulars  in  which  even  its  earliest  and 
most  considerable  testimonies  must  be  put  aside  as  inconsistent  with 
known  fact.  Then  again  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  patent  and  un- 
scrupulous perversion  of  fact  to  serve  a  purpose,  which  has  ever  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  cluu-ch  of  Rome,  in  her  desperate  shifts  to  establish 
a  succession  to  the  fabulous  primacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  other  the 
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cxaggoiatoil  partisanship  of  Protestant  -writers,  with  whom  the  shortest 
way  to  save  a  fact  or  an  interpretation  from  abuse  lias  been,  to  tlemolisli 
it. 

21.  So  tliat  on  the  whole  it  seems  safest  to  suspend  the  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  St.  Peter's  presence  and  martyrdom  at 
Rome.  That  he  was  not  there  before  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (about  a.d.  58),  we  are  sure :  that  he  was  not  there  during  any 
part  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  there,  we  may  with  certainty  infer ; 
that  the  two  apostles  did  not  together  found  the  churches  of  Corinth 
and  Rome,  we  may  venture  safely  to  affirm :  that  St.  Peter  ever  was, 
in  any  sense  like  that  usually  given  to  the  word.  Bishop  of  Rome,  is 
we  believe  an  idea  abhorrent  from  Scripture  and  from  the  facts  of 
primitive  apostolic  history.  But  that  St.  Peter  travelled  to  Rome 
(luring  the  persecution  under  Nero,  and  there  suffered  martyrdom  with, 
or  nearly  at  the  same  time  Avith,  St.  Paul,  is  a  tradition  which  does  not 
interfere  with  any  known  facts  of  Scripture  or  early  history,  and  one 
which  we  have  no  means  of  disproving,  as  we  have  no  interest  in  dis- 
proving it. 

22.  It  may  be  permitted  us  on  this  point,  until  the  day  when  all  shall 
be  known,  to  follow  the  cherished  associations  of  all  Christendom — to 
trace  still  in  the  Mamertiue  prison  and  the  Vatican  the  last  days  on 
earth  of  him  to  Avhom  was  committed  especially  the  feeding  of  the  flock 
of  God  :  to  "  witness  beside  the  Appian  way  the  scene  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  ecclesiastical  legends*,  which  records  his  last  vision  of  his  crucified 
Lord :  to  overlook  from  the  supposed  sjiot  of  his  death '  the  city  of  the 
seven  hills :  to  believe  that  his  last  remains  repose  under  the  glory  of 
St.  Peter's  domeV 

SECTION  III. 

FOR    WHAT    READERS    IT    WAS    WRITTEJf. 

1.  The  inscription  of  the  letter  itself  has  on  this  point  an  apparent 
precision:  "to  the  elect  sojournei^s  of  the  dispersion  of  Pontus,  Galatia, 

8  Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  96.  The  legend  referred  to 
is  that  related  by  Ambrose,  that  St.  Peter  not  long  before  his  death,  being  overcome  by 
the  solicitations  of  the  faithful  to  save  himself,  was  flying  from  Rome,  when  he  was 
met  by  our  Lord,  and  on  asking,  "Lord,  whither  goest  thou?"  received  the  answer, 
"  I  go  to  be  crucified  afresh."  On  this  the  Apostle  returned  and  joyfully  went  to 
martyrdom.  The  memory  of  this  legend  is  yet  preserved  in  Rome  by  the  Church 
called  "  Domine,  quo  vadis  ?  "  on  the  Appian  way. 

5  "  The  eminence  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  on  the  Janiculum."     Stanley,  note  ib. 

'   "  The  remains  of  St.  Peter,  as  is  w  ell  known,  are  supposed  to  be  buried  imme- 
diately under  the  great  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  famous  basilica  which  bears  his 
name."     Stanley,  ib.     See  in  the  same  work  an  interesting  account  of  the  Judaiziug 
party  which  gathered  round  the  person  of  Peter,  p.  96  ff. 
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Cappndocia,  Asia,  and  Bithi/nia"  This  would  seem  to  include  the 
Christians  dwelling  in  those  very  provinces  where  St.  Paul  and  his 
companions  had  founded  churches. 

2.  But  it  has  been  attempted,  both  in  ancient  days  and  in  modern, 
to  limit  this  address  to  the  Jewish  Christians  resident  in  those  pro- 
vinces. 

3.  Still,  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  to  warrant  such  a  limitation. 
The  term  "sojourners"  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  Epistle  itself,  in 
eh.  ii.  11,  as  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth: 
and  the  term  '"  dispersion  "  following  may  well  designate  the  ingrafting 
of  Gentile  converts  into,  and  their  forming  a  part  of,  God's  covenant 
people,  who  already,  according  to  the  jflesh,  were  thus  dispersed. 

4.  With  this  view  well-known  facts,  both  external  to  the  Epistle  and 
belonging  to  it,  •agree.  These  churches,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  were 
composed  mainly  of  Gentile  converts  :  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  St.  Peter,  with  his  views  on  the  Christian  relation  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  as  shewn  in  Acts  xi.  and  xv.,  should  have  selected  out  only 
the  Jewish  portion  of  those  churches  to  address  in  his  Epistle.  Rather, 
if  one  object  of  the  letter  were  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
in  §  v.,  would  he  be  anxious  to  mingle  together  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 
blessings  and  obligations  of  their  common  faith,  and  though  himself  the 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  to  help  on  the  work  and  doctrines  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  uucircumcision. 

5.  And  this  is  further  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Epistle 
itself.  Such  is  the  "  not  leing  conformed  to  the  former  lusts  in  your 
ignorance"  (ch.  i.  14),  words  which  would  hardly  be  addressed  to  Jews 
exclusively,  cf  Eph.  ii.  1  ff.,  where  the  Jews  are  indeed  included  in  "we 
all"  but  Gentiles  are  mainly  addressed :  such  "  those  who  once  were  not 
a  people,  but  are  noiv  the  people  of  God"  (ii.  10)^,  as  compared  with  ver.  9, 
"toho  called  you  out  of  darhness  into  His  marvellous  light,"  and  with 
Rom.  ix.  25  :  such  the  words,  "  whose  (Sarah's)  children  ye  have  become  " 
(iii.  6"),  implying  adoption  into  the  (spiritual)  family  of  Abraham  :  such 
the  words,  "for  the  time  past  may  ffiifice  us  to  have  wrought  the  ivill 
of  the  Gentiles,  toalking  in  ...  .  abominable  idolatries  "  (iv.  3),  which 
words  are  addressed  to  the  readers,  and  not  to  be  supplied  with  "  us :  " 
and    seem  decisive  as  to  Gentiles  in  the  main,  aud  not  Jews,  being 

2  It  has  been  argued  that  this  passage,  being  oi-iginally  written  by  Hosea  of  the 
rejected  people  of  God,  must  be  so  understood  here.  But  this  is  mere  arbitrai-y 
assertion.  The  context  lierc  must  determine  in  what  sense  tlie  Apostle  adopts  the 
words  of  the  Prophet :  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  with  Augustine  and  Bede, 
"  this  was  once  spoken  by  Hosea  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  and  is  now  rightly  used 
by  Peter  to  the  Gentiles."  The  express  citation  of  the  same  passage  by  St.  Paul  in 
Horn.  ix.  25,  as  applying  to  Gentiles,  should  have  prevented  Weiss  at  all  events  from 
speaking  here  with  his  usual  overweening  positivcuess. 
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designated.  The  expression  of  eh,  i.  18,  '^not  with  corruptible  thirtgs, 
silver  or  gold,  were  ye  redeemed  out  of  your  foolish  behaviour  handed 
down  from  your  fathers,"  may  seem  ambiguous,  and  has  in  fact  been 
quoted  on  both  sides :  but  it  seems  to  me  to  point  the  same  way  as 
those  others:  the  Apostle  would  hardly  have  characterized  all  that  the 
Jew  left  to  become  a  Christian  by  such  a  name. 

6.  Steigor  has  given  a  list  of  such  churches  as  would  be  comprehended 
under  the  address  in  ch.  i.  1,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  Bithynia. 
The  provinces  here  named  proceed  in  order  from  N.E.  to  S.  and  W. :  a 
circumstance  which  will  be  of  some  interest  in  our  enquiry  as  to  the 
place  of  writing'.  The  first  of  them,  Pontus,  stretched  from  Colchis 
and  Lesser  Armenia  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halys,  and  Avas  rich  both 
in  soil  and  in  commercial  towns.  It  was  the  country  of  the  Christian 
Jew  Aquila.  Next  comes  Galatia,  to  which  St.  Paul  paid  two  visits 
(Acts  xvi,  6,  Gal.  iv.  13  ff. :  Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1  ff.),  founding  and  con- 
firming churches.  After  him,  his  companion  Crescens  went  on  a  missi^ion 
there  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Its  ecclesiastical  metropolis  was  in  after  time 
Ancyra.  Further  particulars  respecting  it  will  be  found  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus,  §  ii. 

7.  Next  in  order  comes  Cappadocia,  south  but  returning  somewhat 
to  the  E.,  where  in  after  times  the  towns  of  Nyssa  and  Ci\?sarea  gave  the 
church  a  Gregory  and  a  Basil,  and  whence  (see  Acts  ii.  9)  Jews  came  up 
to  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem,  who  might  well  have  carried  back  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  have  founded  churches.  Next,  going  south- 
ward and  westward,  we  have  proconsular  Asia,  including  Mysia,  Lydia, 
Caria,  Phiygia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia, — containing  the  churches  of 
Iconium  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  (Acts  xiv.  1  ff.),  Lystra, 
the  birthplace  of  Timotheus,  where  St.  Paul  was  stoned  by  the  Jews 
(Acts  xiv.  8 — 19,  xvi.  1,  2;  2  Tim.  iii.  11), — Derbe,  the  birthplace  of 
Cains,  where  many  were  made  disciples  (Acts  xiv.  20  f.  ;  xx.  4), — 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Avhere  St.  Paul  converted  many  Gentiles,  but  was 
driven  out  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii,  14  ff.,  48  ff.)  :  returned  however,  and 
confirmed  the  churches  (ib.  xiv.  21 — 23), — then  Miletus,  on  the  Carian 
coast,  Avhere  from  Acts  xx.  17,  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  there  must  have  been 
Christian  brethren, — Phrygia,  where  St.  Paul  preached  on  both  his 
jom-neys  to  Galatia  (Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23), — then  along  the  banks  of 
the  Lycus,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colossa;,  celebrated  Christian 
churches,  to  which  he  wrote  his  Colossian  Epistle,  whose  leaders 
Archippus  and  Epaphras, — whose  member  Onesimus  are  well  kno^vn 
to  us  (Col.  i.  7,  iv.  9,  12  f.,  17  ;  Philem.  2,  10),— Avhere  erroneous 
doctrines  and  lukeAvarmness  in  the  faith  soon  became  prevalent  (Col.  ii.. 
Rev.  iii.  14—22). 

3  See  below,  §  iv.  par.  17. 
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8.  Then  passing  westward,  we  find  in  Lydia  at  the  foot  of  the  Tmolus, 
Philadelphia,  known  to  us  favourably  from  Rev.  iii.  7  ff.,  and  Sardis  the 
capital  ''Rev.  iii.  1  ff,),  and  Thyatira,  blamed  in  Rev.  ii.  18  ff.  as  too 
favourably  inclined  toAvards  false  teachers :  then  on  the  coast  the  famous 
Ephesus,  Avhere  first  St.  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  19),  then  perhaps  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  then  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  24 — 28),  taught,  then  St.  Paul  re- 
turned and  remained  "  a  whole  three  years  "  building  up  the  church  with 
such  success  (Acts  xx.  17  :  xix.  1  ff.,  8 — 10, 17), — a  church  well  known 
and  loved  by  every  Christian  reader  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  but 
grieved  over  when  we  read  (Rev.  ii.  4)  that  it  had  deserted  its  first  love. 
Then  northwards  we  have  Smyrna,  known  favourably  to  us  from  Rev.  ii. 
8  ff.,  and  in  Mysia,  Pergamus  (Rev.  ii.  12ff.);  and  lastly  Alexandria  Troas, 
whence  St.  Paul  was  summoned  over  by  a  vision  to  preach  in  Europe, 
where  afterwards  he  preached,  and  raised  Eutychus  to  life  (Acts  xx.  6  ff., 
2  Cor.  ii.  12),  and  where  he  was  on  a  subsequent  occasion  entertained  by 
Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 

This  closes  the  list  of  churches  known  to  us,  Bithtnia  containing 
none  whose  names  are  handed  down  in  Scripture. 

9.  The  enquiry  as  to  the  then  state  of  these  Christian  congregations 
is  one  which  must  be  here  conducted  simply  on  grounds  furnished  by  the 
Epistle  itself.  Its  effect  on  the  conclusion  to  which  we  must  come  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  section. 

10.  From  the  Epistle  itself  then  we  gather,  that  in  external  form  and 
government  they  were  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  St.  Paul  exhorted 
the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus  in  Acts  xx.  Here  (ch.  v.  1  ff.),  as  there, 
the  elders  are  exhorted  to  tend  the  church  or  flock  of  God  :  and  no  other 
officers  in  either  place  appear. 

11.  It  was  manifestly  during  a  time  of  persecution  that  the  Apostle 
thus  addressed  them.  His  expressions,  especially  those  in  ch.  iii.  17,  iv. 
12 — 19,  can  hardly  be  interpreted  of  the  general  liability  of  Christians 
to  persecutions,  but  must  necessarily  be  understood  of  some  trial  of  that 
kind  then  pressing  on  them*. 

12.  It  would  seem  by  ch.  iv.  4,  5,  that  some  of  these  trials  had  be- 
fallen the  Christians  on  account  of  their  separating  themselves  from  the 
licentious  shows  and  amusements  of  the  heathen.  And  the  same  passage 
will  shew  that  it  was  from  heathens,  rather  than  from  unbelieving  Jews, 
that  the  trials  came. 

13.  We  may  gather,  from  hints  dropped  in  the  course  of  the  Epistle, 
that  there  were  in  the  internal  state  of  the  churches  some  tendencies 
which  required  repression,  as  e.  g.,  the  disposition  to  become  identixlod 
with  the  heathen  way  of  living  (ch.  ii.  11,  12,  16  al.), — that  to  greed  and 

■*  The  bearing  of  this  consideration  on  the  date  of  the  Epistle  is  treated  below,  §  iv. 
par.  1. 
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ambition  and  self-exaltation  on  the  part  of  the  presbyters  (v.  2,  3), — that 
to  evil  thoughts  and  evil  words  towards  one  another  (ii.  1  ;  iii.  8 — 12; 
iv.  9). 


SECTION  IV. 

TIME   AND   PLACE    OF   WRITING. 

1.  The  former  of  these  enquiries  is  very  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  last  section.  Many  Commentators  have  fancied  that  the  state  of  the 
readers  implied  in  the  Epistle  points  at  the  persecution  under  Nero  as  the 
time  when  it  was  written :  others,  that  the  persecution  under  Trajan  is 
rather  indicated.  But  to  both  of  these  it  has  been  sufficiently  replied,  that 
the  passages  relied  on  do  not  warrant  either  inference :  that  the  defence 
(apology)  to  be  rendered  (ch.  iii.  15),  is  not  necessarily,  nor  indeed  well 
can  be  at  all,  a  public  defence  in  court,  seeing  that  they  are  to  be  ready 
to  make  it  "  to  every  one  that  asketh,"  &c.  :  that  the  suffering  as  evil 
doers  cannot  be  well  connected  with  the  expression  malefactors  in  Tacitus, 
because  in  the  Epistle  the  readers  are  exhorted  to  live  down  the  ill  repute, 
which,  had  it  consisted  in  the  mere  name  of  Christian,  they  could  not 
have  been.  Again  it  is  answered  that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  Neroniaa 
persecution  having  extended  itself  into  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

2.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  justified  in  connecting 
the  Epistle  with  either  of  these  persecutions,  but  are  rather  to  take  its 
notices  as  pointing  to  a  time  when  a  general  dislike  of  the  Christians  was 
beginning  to  pass  into  active  tyranny,  and  in  some  cases  into  infliction 
of  capital  punishment.  As  Davidson  remarks,  "  The  trials  were  not  yet 
excessive.  They  were  alarming  in  the  future.  A  severe  time  was 
approaching.  Judgment  was  soon  to  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  The 
terrible  persecutions  and  sufferings  which  the  Christians  were  about  to 
endure,  were  impending." 

3.  These  remarks  are  favoured  by  the  tone  in  which  suffering  is 
spoken  of,  as  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  :  not  sure,  nor  even  likely, 
to  follow  upon  a  harmless  Christian  life  :  compare  ch.  iii.  13,  14,  where, 
by  "  ivlio  shall  harm  you  if  ys  he  imitators  of  that  which  is  good?"  it  seems 
as  if  the  good  liver  was  in  general  likely  to  be  let  alone;  and  by  what 
follows,  "  but  even  if  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  happy  are  ye,"  it  is 
implied  that  in  some  exceptional  cases,  Christians  might  be  hunted  out 
b)  zealous  enemies  and  made  to  suffer  quoad  Christians. 

,4.  So  that  I  should  be  disposed,  judging  from  the  internal  notices 
given  of  the  state  of  the  readers,  to  place  the  writing  of  the  Epistle 
during  the  later  years  of  Nero,  but  before  the  persecution  related  by 
Tacitus  broke  out.  The  ^^  hatred  of  all  mankind"  which  justified 
that  victimizing  of  the  Christians,  was  gathering  and  producing  its 
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jinticipatoiy    ftuits    here    and    there,    Avherever    circumstances    were 
favourable. 

5.  And  with  this  agree  the  personal  notices  in  our  Epistle,  and  infer- 
ences to  be  gathered  from  it.  We  must  conclude  from  passages  in  it 
that  St.  Peter  Avas  acquainted  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ;  not  only 
Avith  his  earlier  ones,  but  with  those  Avritten  during  his  first  Roman 
imprisonment*.  If  now  St.  Paul  was  set  free  from  that  imprison- 
ment in  the  year  63  (see  Introduction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  §  ii. 
24),  this  Epistle  cannot  well  have  been  written  before  the  end  of 
that  year. 

6.  Another  personal  notice  also  agrees  with  this  date.  By  ch.  v.  13 
Ave  find  that  Mark  was,  at  the  time  of  its  writing,  Avith  the  Apostle  in 
Babylon,  Avhich  I  here  by  anticipation  assume  to  be  the  well-knoAvn  city 
in  Chaldea.  Now  from  Coloss.  iv.  10,  we  learn  that  Mark  was  at  the 
time  of  AATiting  that  Epistle  (61 — 63)  Avith  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  but  in- 
tending to  journey  into  Asia  Minor:  and  from  2  Tim.  iv.  11  (67  or  68), 
we  find  that  he  Avas  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  to  be  brought  with  Timo- 
theus  to  Rome.  Now  one  of  two  contingencies  is  possible.  Mark  may 
either  have  spent  some  of  the  interval  between  these  two  notices  with 
St.  Peter  in  Babylon,  or  have  betaken  himself  to  that  Apostle  after  the 
death  of  St.  Paul. 

7.  Of  these  two  alternatives,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  usual 
view  taken  of  our  Epistle  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable.  This 
Epistle  is  addressed  to  churches  mostly  founded  by  St.  Paul :  is  it  pro- 
bable that  St.  Peter  Avould  have  thus  addressed  them  during  the  great 
Apostle's  lifetime  ?  When  we  consider  St.  Paul's  own  rule,  of  not 
encroaching  on  other  men's  labours  (Rom.  xv.  20),  and  put  together 
Avith  it  the  fact  of  the  compact  made  betAveen  the  tAvo  Apostles  as 
related  in  Gal.  ii.  9,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  an  Epistle 
should  haA-e  been  written  before  St.  Paul  was  Avithdrawn  from  liis 
labours ;  which  latter  took  place  only  at  his  death.  That  CA^ent,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  influences  adverse  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  conse- 
quent on  it,  might  well  agree  Avith  the  testimony  to  that  doctrine  Avhich 
AA'e  find  in  this  Epistle,  and  especially  in  ch.  v.  12. 

8.  According  to  this  view,  we  must  place  the  Epistle  late  in  the 
second  apostolic  period.  We  have  seen  in  the  Introduotion  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  date  for  the  death  of  St. 
Paul  before  the  last  year  of  Nero,  i,  e.  67  to  68.  If  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  guided  by  these  considerations,  we  should  say,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  our  Epistle  may  haA^e 
been  Avritten. 

9.  But  these  considerations,  forcible  as  they  seem,  bring  us  into  a 

*  See  this  shewn  below,  §  vi.  par.  2  note. 
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grcator  difriculty  than  tliat  of  believing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  written 
(luring  St.  Paul's  lifetime.  They  leave  absolutely  no  room  for  tlio 
journey  of  St.  Peter  to,  and  martyrdom  at,  Rome:  none  for  the  writincr 
of  the  second  Epistle,  which  clearly  must  not  be  rejected  on  such  grounds 
alone.  Wc  must  therefore  adopt  the  other  alternative,  and  sup|)ose  tho 
writing  to  have  taken  place  during  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  great 
Apostle  (o  some  other  and  distant  scene  of  missionary  action  between 
the  years  63  and  67. 

10.  Next  as  to  the  place,  whence  it  was  written.  If  words  are  to  bo 
taken  literally,  this  is  pointed  out  with  sufficient  plainness  in  the  Epistle 
itself  (eh.  v.  13),  where  we  read,  ^^  She  that  is  elected  together  with  you 
in  Babylon  salutcth  you"  as  being  Babylon. 

And  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  depart  from  the  i)rimd 
facie  impression  given  by  this  notice,  that  St.  Peter  was  at  that  time 
dwelling  and  working  at  the  renowned  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 

11.  It  is  true,  that  from  very  early  times  the  name  has  suggested 
other  interpretations.  Eusebius  quotes  with  '■'■  they  say ^''  and  alleges  for  it 
generally  the  authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "that  Peter 
mentions  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  which  they  say  he  wrote  in  Rome 
itself,  and  that  he  signifies  this  by  calling  that  city,  figuratively,  Babylon." 
And  so  also  O^cumenius,  assigning  however  a  very  insufficient  reason  : 
"  He  calls  Rome  Babylon  on  account  of  its  eminent  notoriety,  which 
Babylon  also  possessed  for  a  long  time."  And  Jerome,  in  the  same 
words  as  Eusebius  above  ;  and  elsewhere,  commenting  on  Isa.  xlvii.,  he 
says  that  Babylon  here  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  Rome,  as  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter.  So  also  Isidore 
of  Seville.  And  this  has  been  a  very  general  opinion  among  not  only 
Roman-Catholic  but  also  other  Commentators. 

12.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  other  defence  for  this  interpretation  than 
that  of  prescription.  And  it  is  now  pretty  generally  recognized  among 
Commentators  that  we  are  not  to  find  an  allegorical  meaning  in  a  proper 
name  thus  simply  used  in  the  midst  of  simple  and  matter-of-fact  sayings. 
The  personal  notice  too,  conveyed  in  "  she  that  is  elected  together  with 
you"  will  hardly  bear  the  violence  which  many  have  attempted  to  put 
upon  it,  in  supplying  a  church  for  the  subject.  No  such  word  has  been 
mentioned:  nor  is  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  churches  of  the  dispersion, 
but  to  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  dispersion.  And  as  those  ai'e  individual 
Christians,  so  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  is  an  individual 
also,  the  term  being  strictly  con-elative  with  that  other :  and  if  an 
indi\'idual,  then  that  "  sister-ioife  "  whom,  as  w^e  know  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5, 
St.  Peter  carried  about  in  his  missionaiy  journeys. 

13.  And  this  being  so,  I  can  see  no  objection  arising  from  "  in 
Babylon"  being  inserted.  The  Apostle,  in  ch.  i.  1,  had  seen  fit  to 
localize  the  Christians  whom  he  was  addressing  :   and  he  now  sends 
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them  greeting  from  one  whom  indeed  he  does  not  name,  but  designates 
by  an  expression  also  local.  To  the  elect  Christians  of  the  dispersion 
of  Poutus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  he  sends  greeting 
from  their  sister,  an  elect  Christian  woman  in  Babylon.  There  might 
obviously  be  a  reason  why  he  should  thus  designate  her,  rather  than  by 
her  name  and  relation  to  himself:  but  no  reason  whatever  why  he  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  make  an  enigma  for  all  future  readers,  if  he  meant 
the  Church  at  Rome  by  these  words. 

14.  But  even  when  we  have  taken  the  words  literally,  we  have  not 
yet  got  their  full  solution.  Some  contend,  that  an  insignificant  fort  in 
Egypt,  called  Babylon,  is  intended.  This  appears  to  be  the  tradition 
of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  it  is  supported  by  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson, 
Calovius,  Pott,  Burton,  and  Greswell.  The  ground  seems  mainly  to  be 
this  ;  that  as  it  is  believed  that  St.  Mark  preached,  after  St.  Peter's 
death,  in  Alexandria  and  the  parts  adjacent,  so  it  is  likely  that  those 
same  parts  should  have  been  the  scene  of  his  former  labours  with  the 
Apostle. 

15.  Others  again  have  supposed  it  to  be  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings  ;  or  Seleucia,  both  of  which 
seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Babylon  after  the  declension  of  the 
older  and  more  famous  city.  So  (as  regards  Seleucia)  Michaelis,  who 
however  adduces  no  proof  that  it  was  thus  called  in  the  apostolic 
age. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  probability  or  otherwise  of  St.  Peter  having 
laboured  in  the  Assyrian  Babylon  at  this  time,  we  may  notice,  that  that 
city  in  its  decayed  state,  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  inhabited  by  Jews, 
long  after  other  inhabitants  had  deserted  it :  that,  which  is  sufficient 
for  us,  Josephus  and  Philo  describe  it  as  thus  inhabited  in  their  time. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  last  years  of  Caligula,  Avho  died  in  a.d.  41,  there 
was  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  there,  in  consequence  of  which  very 
many  of  them  migrated  to  the  new  and  rising  Seleucia ;  and  five  years 
after,  a  plague  further  diminished  their  number.  But  this  does  not 
preclude  their  increase  or  return  during  the  twenty  years,  at  least,  which 
intervened  between  that  plague  and  the  A^a-iting  of  our  Epistle. 

17.  It  is  some  corroboration  of  the  view  that  our  Epistle  was  written 
fi'om  the  Assyrian  Babylon,  to  find,  that  the  countries  mentioned  in  the 
address  are  enumerated,  not  as  a  person  in  Rome  or  in  Egypt  would 
enumerate  them,  but  in  an  order  proceeding,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
from  East  to  West  and  South :  and  also  to  find  that  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes,  in  the  sixth  century,  quotes  the  conclusion  of  our  Epistle  as  a 
])roof  of  the  early  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  without  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  Empire:  by  which  therefore  we  perceive  that  by  Babylon 
he  did  not  understand  Rome. 

18.  With  regard  to  any  jouriutj  of  St.  Peter  to  Babylon,  as  recorded 
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or  implied  by  autiquity,  we  are  quite  unfurnished  with  any  other 
evidence  than  that  deduced  from  the  passage  under  consideration.  And 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  conjunction  of  the  various  notices 
respecting  our  Apostle  remain  much  the  same  in  amount,  whichever  way 
we  attempt  their  solution  :  whether  by  forcing  the  words  "  in  Bahijlon  " 
to  some  far-fetched  and  improbable  sense,  as  has  been  very  generally 
done,  or  with  Weiss  and  others  assigning  an  early  date  to  our  Epistle, 
contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  his  own  words,  and  the  common-sense 
inferences  from  the  indications  furnished  by  it.  That  St.  Peter  wrote 
this  Epistle  to  churches  in  Asia  Minor  mainly  consisting  of  Gentile 
converts :  that  those  churches  had  been  previously  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  :  that  he  wrote  from  Babylon  ia 
Assyria,  and  at  a  time  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  missionary  agency : 
these  are  points  which  can  hardly  be  controverted,  consistently  with  the 
plain  acceptation  of  language  in  its  obvious  and  ordinary  meaning. 
That  the  same  Apostle  visited  Rome  and  suffered  martyrdom  there,  we 
would  fain  believe  as  the  testimony  of  Christian  autiquity.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  it :  difficult  to  assign  the  time  so  as  to  satisfy  its  requisitions  : 
but  in  the  uncertainty  which  rests  over  all  the  later  movements  of  the 
great  Apostles,  it  would  be  presumption  for  us  to  pronounce  it  impos- 
sible. There  may  be  means  of  reconciling  the  two  beliefs,  of  which  we 
are  not  aware.  And  since  this  may  be  so,  we  are  not  unreasonable 
in  retaining  both,  both  being  reasonably  attested. 

19.  One  personal  notice  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  viz,  that  of  Silvanss  having  been  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle 
(ch.  V.  12).  And  the  reason  for  its  omission  has  been,  that  it  is  far  too 
uncei'tain  to  found  any  argument  on  as  to  date  or  locality.  Even 
assuming  him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Silas  of  Acts  xv.  22,  32,  40 ; 
xvi.  19,  25;  xvii.  4,  10,  14;  xviii.  5,  or  the  Silvanus  of  1  Thess.  i.  1, 
2  Thess.  i.  1,  2  Cor.  i.  19, — we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  his  history 
subsequently  to  that  period  of  his  companionship  with  St.  Paul,  and  all 
that  is  founded  on  any  filling  up  of  the  gap  in  his  history  can  only 
tend  to  mislead,  by  giving  to  baseless  conjecture  the  value  of  real 
fact. 


SECTION  V. 

ITS    OBJECT    AND    CONTENTS. 

1.  The   object  of  the    Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced  by  the 
Apostle  himself  at  its  conclusion  : 

"i?//  Silvanus  ....   I  have  loritten  in  fi-w  ivords,  exhorting  and 
testifying  that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand." 

2.  But  this  apparently  simple  declaration  is  not  easy  to  track  to  its 
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meaning  in  detail.  The  "  exhorting  "  portion  of  it  involves  no  difficulty. 
The  frequent  exhortations  in  the  Epistle,  arising  out  of  present  circum- 
stances, are  too  evident  to  be  missed  as  being  referred  to  by  this  word. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  "  testifying "  portion,  our  difficulty  is  not 
indeed  to  find  matter  in  the  Epistle  to  which  this  may  refer,  but  to 
identify  the  meaning  of  this,  to  which,  as  being  the  "  ti^ue  grace  of  God" 
the  Apostle's  testimony  is  given.  The  testimoKies  in  the  Epistle  are 
plainly  those  constant  references  of  practice  to  Christian  doctrine  with 
which  every  exhortation  terminates  :  being  sometimes  Old  Test,  citations, 
sometimes  remindings  of  facts  in  the  evangelic  history,  sometimes 
assertions  of  the  great  hope  which  is  reserved  for  God's  elect. 

3.  Here  there  can  be  but  little  doubt :  exhortation  and  testimony 
alternate  with  and  interpenetrate  one  another  throughout  the  whole. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the  word  this,  further 
specified  as  it  is  by  the  expression  "  in  which  ye  stand,"  that  the  real 
definition  of  the  object  of  the  Epistle  comes  before  us,  and  with  it,  all  its 
uncertainty  and  difficulty.  What  is  this  grace  of  God  in  which  the  I'caders 
were  to  stand — or  rather,  into  which  they  had  been  introduced  as 
their  safe  standing  ground  ?  Obviously  in  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  contained  the  Apostle's  motive  for  writing. 

4.  And  as  obviously,  this  answer  is  not  to  be  found  wuthin  the  limits 
of  the  Epistle  itself.  For  no  such  complete  setting  forth  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  found  in  it,  as  might  be  referred  to  in  such  terms :  only  a 
continual  reminding,  an  additional  testimony  (so  the  word  literally 
means),  a  bearing  testimony  to  something  previously  known,  received, 
and  stood  in,  with  such  expressions  as  "  knowing  that,"  and  such  asser- 
tions as  "  whom  not  having  seen  ye  love,"  and  frequent  repetitions  of 
because  and  for,  as  falling  back  on  previously  known  truths. 

5.  And  this  is  further  shewn  by  the  words  "  in  which  ye  stand," 
referring  to  a  body  of  doctrinal  teaching  in  wdiich  the  readers  had  been 
grounded.  Compare  the  parallel,  which  surely  is  not  fortuitous,  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  1  :  "  The  Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  ye  also 
received,  in  which  ye  also  stand," — and  our  assurance  that  such  a 
reference  is  intended  will  be  further  confirmed. 

6.  But  to  what  body  of  doctrine  does  the  Apostle  refer  ?  Clearly 
not  to  one  imparted  by  himself.  There  is  not  the  remotest  hint  in  the 
Epistle  of  his  ever  having  been  among  the  "  elect  sojourners"  whom  he 
addresses.  As  clearly  again,  not  to  one  fortuitously  picked  up  here  and 
there :  the  allusions  are  too  marked,  the  terms  used  throughout  the 
Epistle  too  definite  for  this  to  be  the  case.  It  was  not  merely  the 
Pentecostal  message  in  its  simplicity  which  these  readers  had  received, 
nor  are  they  to  be  sought  in  the  earlier  and  less  definite  times  of  Chris- 
tian teaching, — nor  was  the  object  of  writing  only  general  edification  : 
there  had  been  a  previous  building  of  them  up,  a  general  type  of  Chris- 
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tian  doctrine  delivered  to  them  :  and  it  was  to  confirm  tliis  mainly  that 
the  Apostle  writes  to  them,  exhorting  them  to  holy  practice,  and 
"  stirring  up  their  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance." 

7.  It  is  hardly  needful,  after  what  has  been  already  said  respecting 
the  churches  addressed,  to  repeat,  that  this  body  of  Cliristian  teaching 
I  believe  to  have  been  that  delivered  to  them  by  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions, and  still  taught  among  them  after  his  decease  by  those  who 
had  heard  him  and  were  watering  where  he  had  planted.  All  the  acute- 
ness  of  such  Avriters  as  Weiss,  who  maintain  the  negative  to  this,  has 
only  the  more  convinced  me  that  the  view  is  the  right  and  only  tenable  one. 

8.  That  St.  Peter  follows  out  the  object  not  in  a  spirit  dependent  on 
St.  Paul's  teaching ;  that  he  uses,  not  the  expressions  and  thoughts  of 
that  Apostle,  but  his  own,  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  from  his 
standing,  and  personal  characteristics ;  and  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
adduced  as  against  the  view  here  maintained,  that  his  object  was  to  build 
up  and  establish  those  churches  which  had  been  founded  and  fostered 
under  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  This  will  be  further  elucidated  in  the 
next  section. 

9.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  summarily  but  lucidly  given  by 
Steiger ;  which  he  prefaces  by  this  remark :  "  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
logically  arranged  table  of  the  contents,  in  a  case  where  the  Writer  him- 
self does  not  lay  down  an  abstract  division  of  his  subject  with  a  main  and 
subordinate  plan,  but  goes  from  one  idea  to  another,  not  indeed  with 
violent  transitions,  but  still  not  according  to  logical  connexion,  only 
according  to  that  of  the  subjects  themselves.  Besides,  the  changes  are 
in  general  so  imperceptibly  made,  that  we  can  hardly  tell  when  we  are 
approaching  them." 

10.  He  then  gives  the  following  table : 

ch.         ver. 

Address  to  the  elect  of  the  triune  God  .         .  .    i.       1,  2. 

Preciousness  of  that  mercy  of  God  which  has  thus 

chosen  them  to  salvation     .....         3 — 5  ; 

manifested  even  in  their  temporal  trials  .         .  6 — 9, 

Salvation   of  which    prophets    spoke,    and    which 

angels  desire  to  look  into   .....      10 — 12. 

Therefore  the  duty  of  enduring  hope,  and  of  holi- 
ness in  tlie  fear  of  God       .....     13 — 17: 

[considering  the  precious  blood  paid  as  the  price  of 

their  ransom]     .......     18 — 21  ; 

and  of  self-purification  [as  begotten  of  God's  eter- 
nal word] 22—25 ; 

and  of  growth  in  the  Truth   .  .  .  .  .  ii.    1 — 3  ; 

and  of  builcRng  up  on  Christ  as  a  spiritual  priest-  • 

hood 4,  5 : 
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Who  is  to  the  faithful  precious,  but  to  the  disobe 

dient  a  stone  of  stumbling 
The  duty  of  pure  conversation  among  the  heathen 

of  obedience  to  authorities  . 

to  masters,  even  when  inno 

cently  suffering  at  their  hands 
[for  such  is  the  calling  of  those,  for  whom  Christ 

suffered  innocently]  .... 

...  to  husbands  .  .  .  •  • 

[reciprocal  duty  of  husbands] 
.  .  .  all,  to  one  another,  being  kind  and  gentle 

and  even  to  enemies  .... 

,   .  .  for  Christ  so  suffered  and  so  lives,  for  the 

living  and  the  dead  .... 

and  through  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  saves 

us  by  Baptism 

Thus  then  die  to  sin  and  live  to  God,  for  Christ  is 

ready  to  judge  all     . 
.  .  .  watching,  edifying  one  another,  and  glorify 

ing  God 

.  .  .  submitting  to  trial  as  the  proof  of  your  par 

ticipation  in  Christ's  sufferings 
Elders,  tend  His  flock,  for  His  sake 
younger,  be  subject :  all,  be  humble 
full  of  trust :  watchful :  resisting  the  devil  . 
and  may  He  who  has  graciously  called  you,  after 

short  suffering,  strengthen  and  bless  you 
The  bearer  and  aim  of  the  Epistle  :   salutations 

concluding  blessing  .... 


cb.         ver. 

6—10. 

13—17; 

18—20 

21—25 
iii.        1—6 

7 

8—17; 

18—20: 

iii.  20—22. 

iv.     1—7 : 

8—11: 

12—19. 

V.     1—4 : 

5,6: 

7—9: 

10,  11. 

12—14. 


SECTION  VI. 


CHARACTER   AND    STYLE. 

1.  Some  Commentators  who  have  impugned  the  genuineness  of  our 
Epistle,  have  objected  to  it  a  want  of  distinctive  character,  and  have 
alleged  that  it  is  less  the  work  of  an  individual  mind  than  a  series  of 
compilations  from  the  works  of  others,  mainly  St.  Paul  and  St.  James. 

2.  This  however  has  been  distinctly,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  successfidly 
denied  by  others,  and  especially  by  Weiss  in  his  work  on  the  Epistle.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  an  unprejudiced  person  to  help  tracing  in  the 
character  of  it.marks  of  individuality,  and  a  peculiar  type  of  apprehen- 
sion of  Christian  doctrine.    That  St.  Peter  was  well  acquainted  with  St. 
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Paul's  teaching  is  certain,  not  from  this  Epistle  only,  but  from  the  latter 
Apostle's  own  declaration  in  Gal,  ii.  2,  where  ho  says,  "  I  imparted  to 
them  the  gospel  which  I  preach  among  the  Gentiles,  but  privatebj  to  those 
of  note  "  of  whom  St.  Peter  certainly  was  one.  That  he  had  seen,  and 
Avas  fiimiliar  with,  many  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  is  equally  undeniable*. 
The  coincidences  in  peculiar  expression  and  sequence  of  thoughts  are  too 
marked  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  participation  in  common  forms  of 
teaching  and  thinking,  even  had  this  latter  been  the  case,  which  it  was 
not.  The  coincidences  now  before  us  are  of  an  entirely  different  natui'c 
from  those  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
that  one  where  an  Old  Test,  citation  is  apparently  taken  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

3.  If  we  seek  for  tokens  of  individual  character  and  independence,  we 
shall  find  them  at  every  turn.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  designation  of 
the  whole  Christian  revelation  as  "  the  grace  of  God"  and  treatment  of  it 
as  such,  which  prevails  throughout  the  Epistle.  Compare  ch.  i.  3,  where 
it  is  described  as  the  power  of  regeneration :  i.  10,  where  it  is  the  salva- 
tion promised  by  the  prophets  :  ii.  19,  where  it  breaks  forth  even  in 
suiferings  :  iv.  10,  where  it  is  distributed  in  spiritual  gifts:  v.  10,  where 
it  is  the  pledge  of  continued  divine  help  :  iii.  7,  where  it  is  itself  the  in- 
heritance of  life:  i.  13,  where  it  is  the  material  of  the  revelation  of  Christ 
at  His  coming.  And  connected  with  this  same,  is  the  way  in  which 
1 )  God's  acts  of  grace  are  ever  brought  forward :  e.  g.  i.  20,  His  fore- 
ordination  of  Christ :  v.  10,  i.  15,  ii.  9,  His  call  of  His  people :  i.  3,  23, 
His  new-begetting  of  them  by  His  word  through  Christ's  Resurrection : 
iv.  14,  the  resting  of  His  Spirit  on  them  :  iv.  11,  i.  5,  v.  6,  10,  His  care 
for  them  in  ministering  strength  to  them,  and  guarding  them  by  His 
power  to  salvation :  and  2)  the  connexion  between  God  and  Ilis  people 
insisted  on  :  e.  g.,  ii.  9,  10  ;  iv.  17,  v.  2,  generally  :  iii.  21,  where  Baptism 
is  "a«  enquiry  towards  God:"  ii.  19,  where  ^^  conscience  of  God"  an 
expression  nowhere  else  found,  is  a  motive  for  enduring  sufferings  : 
iv.  11,  where  His  glory  is  the  ultimate  motive  of  Christian  action. 

4.  And  in  accordance  with  this  constant  setting  forth  of  the  reciprocal 
relation  of  God  and  His  people,  we  find  our  Blessed  Lord  ever  intro- 
duced as  the  Mediator  :  e.  g.  of  things  objective,  as  i.  3,  of  Regeneration  ; 


6  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  parallel  passages  :  The  address,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Rom.,  1  Cor.,  2  Cor.,  &c. :  ch.  i.  5,  with  Gal.  iii.  23 :  i.  21,  with 
Horn.  iv.  24:  ii.  1,  with  Col.  iii.  8  (James  i..  21):  ii.  6,  with  Rom.  ix.  33  (x.  11): 
ii.  13,  14,  with  Rom.  xiii.  1—4 :  ii.  16,  with  Gal.  v.  13  :  ii.  18,  with  Eph.  vi.  5,  Col.  iii. 
22 :  ii.  21,  with  Rom.  vi.  18  :  iii.  1  if.,  with  -Eph.  v.  22,  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  1  Tliess.  iv.  4 : 
iii.  8,  9,  with  Rom.  xii.  10  ff. :  iii.  22,  with  Rom.  viii.  34,  Eph.  i.  21,  22  :  iv.  1,  2,  with 
Rom.  vi.  7:  iv.  10,  11,  with  Rom.  xii.  6—8:  v.  1,  with  Rom.  viii.  18:  v.  8,  with 
1  Thess.  V.  6 :  V.  10,  11,  with  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  21)  Phil.  iv.  19,  20 :  v.  14,  with  Rom. 
xvi.  16,  1  Cor.  xvi.  20,  1  Thess.  v.  26. 
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iii.  21,  of  Baptism  :  of  things  subjective,  as  i.  21,  of  faith  and  hope;  ii.  5, 
of  acceptable  works  for  God  ;  iv.  11,  of  the  power  to  glorify  God.  The 
central  point  of  this  mediatorial  work  is  His  Resurrection,  i.  3,  iii.  21  ; 
in  subordination  to  which  the  other  facts  of  Redemption  are  introduced, 
even  where  they  occur  without  any  necessary  reference  to  it,  as  e.  g., 
i.  11,  19 — 21,  iii.  18,  ii.  24,  25.  And  those  particulars  of  Christ's 
agency  are  principally  brought  forward,  which  are  connected  with  the 
Resurrection;  e.g..  His  preaching  to  the  imprisoned  spii'its,  iii.  19  ff. ; 
His  Ascension,  iii.  22  ;  His  lordship  over  His  people,  ii.  25  ;  His  future 
Revelation,  i.  7,  13,  and  that  with  judgment,  iv.  5.  Every  where  it  is 
less  the  historical  Christ,  than  the  exalted  Christ  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future,  that  is  before  the  Apostle;  the  Eternal  One,  i.  11,  ii.  25. 
Even  where  His  sufferings  are  mentioned,  it  is  ever  "  Christ,"  or  "  the 
Christ : "  not  so  much  the  humiliated  One,  as  the  glorified  and  anointed 
One  of  God,  ii.  21  ;  iii.  18  f.  ;  iv.  1,  13.  And  this,  partly  because  their 
present  belief  on  Him,  not  their  past  experience  or  knowledge  of  Him, 
is  that  which  is  emphasized,  i.  8 ;  partly  for  the  reason  next  to  be 
noticed. 

5.  Another  original  and  peculiar  feature  of  our  Epistle  is,  its  constant 
reference  and  forward  look  to  the  future.  This  has  been  indeed  by  some 
exaggerated :  as,  e.  g.,  Mayerhoff.  Huther  and  Luthardt  have  consi- 
dered hope  as  the  central  idea  and  subject  of  the  Epistle  :  and  Weiss 
adopts  for  St.  Peter  the  title  oi  the  Apostle  of  hope.  But  the  fact  itself 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Wherever  we  consult  the  Epistle,  it  is  always  the 
future  to  which  the  exhortations  point :  whether  we  regard  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  Himself,  as  pointing  on  to  future  glory,  i.  11,  i v.  13  ;  or  those 
of  His  followers,  i.  6,  7,  9.  Salvation  itself  is  "  the  end  of  faith,"  i.  9  ;  is 
the  object  of  living  (i.  3)  and  certain  (i.  13)  hope,  i.  3,  13,  21,  iii.  15. 
The  same  expectation  appears  as  expressed  in  "  honour,"  ii.  7  ;  "  life,"  iii. 
10  (compare  i.  3)  ;  '■'■glory"  v.  4, 10  :  and  as  a  constantly  present  motive, 
ii.  2 ;  V.  4.  The  nearness  of  this  future  blessedness  throws  the  present 
life  into  the  background,  so  that  God's  people  are  "  strangers "  and 
"sojourners,"  i.  1,  17  ;  ii.  11.  This  is  ever  before  the  Apostle  ;  both  in 
reference  to  his  readers,  iv.  13,  and  to  himself,  v.  1. 

6.  Bruckner,  from  whom  in  the  main  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been 
adopted,  and  who  goes  much  further  into  detail  in  following  out  the  same, 
lays  stress  on  several  interesting  points  of  individual  peculiarity,  even 
where  the  modes  of  speech  of  St.  Paul  appear  to  be  adopted  by  St.  Peter; 
e.g.,  in  the  comparison  of  our  ch,  ii.  24  with  Rom.  vi.  8 — 14,  where  St. 
Paul's  "  living  to  God"  would  have  been  equally  available  for  St.  Peter, 
who  uses  'Hiving  to  righteousness,"  which  on  account  of  the  close  com- 
parison with  Christ  in  St.  Paul,  would  not  have  been  so  apposite  for 
him  :  where  again  the  "  di/ing  to  sin  "  (a  different  word)  of  St.  Paul  is  not 
adopted  by  St.  Peter,  though  quite  as  well  adapted  to  his  purpose  as 
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"^0  cease-to-live  to  sin,"  which  he  has  used.  In  St.  Paul,  the  deatli  to 
sin  is  more  a  consequence  of  our  union  with  Christ :  in  St.  Peter,  of 
Christ's  having  done  away  sin.  The  latter,  as  in  other  places,  approaches 
nearer  to  St.  John's  form  of  thought  and  diction. 

7.  He  shews  the  same  Avith  regard  to  the  idea  of  the  Christian  calling 
of  God :  to  that  of  "  hope;"  of  '^  obedience  ;"  of  Christian  liberty,  as  in 
tho  one  Apostle  (Gal.  v.  13)  the  occasion,  in  the  other  the  cloke  of  sin 
(ch.  ii.  16),  and  besides  found  in  James  i.  25,  ii.  12,  and  in  John  viii.  36 : 
to  that  of  the  spiritual  gifts;  of  the  Christian  reward  ;  and  several  other 
cases  which  at  first  sight  seem  alike.  In  all  these  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  our  Apostle,  though  speaking  sometimes  exceedingly  like 
St.  Paul  and  possibly  from  reminiscence  of  his  Epistles,  yet  drew  from 
another  fountain  within  himself,  and  had  a  treasure  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge and  holy  insjiiration  distinct  from  that  of  St.  Paul,  incorporated 
with  his  OAvn  individual  habits  of  thought. 

8.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  observing,  that  it  is  not  with  St.  Paul 
only  that  such  affinities  are  found,  but  as  before  observed,  with  St.  John, 
and  with  other  of  the  New  Test,  writers'.  And  by  seeing,  that  in  many 
expressions  St.  Peter  stands  quite  alone.*  Add  to  which,  that  in  several 
glimpses,  which  in  the  course  of  treatment  of  other  subjects  he  gives  us, 
of  things  mysterious  and  unknown,  we  evidently  see  that  such  revela- 
tions come  from  a  storehouse  of  divine  knowledge,  which  could  reveal 
much  more,  had  it  seemed  good  to  Him  by  whom  the  hand  and  thoughts 
of  the  Apostle  were  guided  ^ 

9.  As  regards  the  style  of  our  Epistle  it  has  an  unmistakcable  and 
histinctive  character  of  its  own^   arising  very  much  from  the  mixed 

7  Compare  ch.  i.  23  with  1  John  iii.  9 :  i.  22  (ii.  2)  with  1  John  iii.  3  :  ii.  24  with 
1  John  iii.  7 :  iii.  13  with  3  John  11 :  v.  2  with  John  x.  16 :  iii.  18  with  1  John  ii.  1, 
iii.  7 :  i.  19  with  John  i.  29 :  iv.  2  with  1  John  ii.  16  f. :  ii.  21  with  Heb.  ix.  28, 
1  John  iii.  5  :  i.  2  with  Heb.  xii.  21:  v.  4  with  Heb.  xiii.  20  :  iii.  18  with  Heb.  ix.  28: 
ii.  5  with  Heb.  xiii.  15.  In  almost  all  of  the  supposed  imitations  of  St.  James,  Old 
Test,  citations  are  the  material  which  forms  ground  common  to  both  Apostles.  This 
is  the  case  with  i.  6  f.  compared  with  James  i.  2 :  i.  21  with  James  i.  10 :  v.  5  with 
James  iv.  6,  10 :  iv.  8  with  James  v.  20. 

^  As  e.  g.  "gone  to  heaven,"  ch.  iii.  22:  "a  kiss  of  love,"  v.  14:  "conscience  of 
God,"  ii.  19  :  "  liping  hope,"  i.  3  :  "  an  inheritaficR,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  unfading," 
ib.  4.     See  a  copious  list  given  in  Davidson,  p.  386. 

9  See  ch.  i.  10,  11 ;  iii.  10,  21;  iv.  6,  17 ;  v.  1,  8. 

1  The  similarity  between  the  diction  of  the  Epistle  and  St.  Peter's  recorded  speeches 
in  the  Acts,  has  been  often  noticed.  Compare  1  Pet.  ii.  7  with  Acts  iv.  11 :  i.  12  witli 
Acts  V.  32:  ii.  21  with  Acts  v.  30,  x.  39 :  v.  1  with  Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15:  i.  10  with  Acts 
iii.  18,  X.  43 :  i.  21  with  Acts  iii.  15,  x.  40 :  iv.  5  with  Acts  x.  42 :  i.  21  with  Acts  iii. 
16 :  ii.  24  with  Acts  iii.  19,  26.  In  connexion  of  sentence  with  sentence  also  (see  below 
par.  10)  there  is  great  similarity  :  compare  Acts  iii.  21,  "  Christ  Jesus,  whom  it  behoves 
.  .  .  .  of  all  things  which  He  spoke  .  .  .  .  "  besides  the  same  spirit,  and 
view  of  the  Gospel  facts  and  announcements,  l)cing  manifest  throughout.  Compare 
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nature  of  the  contents,  and  the  fervid  and  at  the  same  time  practical 
rather  than  dialectical  spirit  of  its  Writer.  There  is  in  it  no  logical 
inference,  properly  so  called :  no  evolving  of  one  thought  from  another. 
The  word  "  icherefore  "  occurs  only  in  connexion  with  imperatives  intro- 
ducing practical  inferences:  ^^  because"  only  as  substantiating  motives 
to  Christian  practice  by  Scripture  citation  or  by  sacred  facts  :  ^^for " 
mostly  in  similar  connexions.  The  link  between  one  idea  and  another 
is  found  not  in  any  progress  of  unfolding  thought  or  argument,  but  in 
the  last  woi'd  of  the  foregoing  sentence,  which  is  taken  up  and  followed 
out  in  the  new  one*^. 

10.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  same  thought  is  often  repeated  again, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  words s.  This  is  consistent  with  the  fervid  and 
earnest  spirit  of  the  Apostle  :  which  however,  as  might  be  expected  from* 
what  we  know  of  him,  was  chastened  by  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness  and 
need  of  divine  upholding  grace.  There  is  no  Epistle  in  the  sacred  Canon, 
the  language  and  spirit  of  which  come  more  directly  home  to  the  personal 
trials  and  wants  and  weaknesses  of  the  Christian  life.  Its  aifectionate 
warnings  and  strong  consolation  have  ever  been  treasured  up  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  but  onward-pressing  servants  of 
God.  The  mind  of  our  Father  towards  us,  the  aspect  of  our  blessed 
Lord  as  presented  to  us,  the  preparation  by  sufferings  for  our  heavenly 
inheritance,  all  these  as  here  set  forth,  are  peculiarly  lovely  and  encou- 
raging. And  the  motives  to  holy  purity  spring  direct  out  of  the  simple 
and  childlike  recognition  of  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  bring  us 
to  His  glory. 

11.  All  who  have  worthily  commented  on  the  Epistle  have  spoken  in 
similar  strains  of  its  character  and  style.  "  Wonderful  is  the  gravity 
and  alacrity  of  Peter's  discourse,  most  agreeably  holding  the  reader's 
attention,"  says  Bengel.  "  This  Epistle  has  the  vehemence  agreeable  to 
the  disposition  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,"  says  Grotius.  And  Erasmus 
calls  it  "an  Epistle  quite  worthy  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  full  of 
apostolical  authority  and  dignity,  sparing  in  words,  fertile  in  thoughts, 
&c."  And  recently  Wiesinger  sums  up  thus  his  characteristic  of  the 
Epistle  :  "  Certainly,  it  entirely  agrees  in  tone  and  feeling  with  what  we 
have  before  said  of  the  character  of  the  Apostle.    His  warm  self-devotiou 


e.  g.  the  summary  of  that  part  of  his  first  speech  which  is  not  recorded,  "  save  your- 
selves from  this  crooked  generation,"  Acts  ii.  40,  with  the  frequent  exhortations  in  our 
Epistle  to  separation  from  the  heathen  world. 

2  See  e.  g.  ch.  i.  ver.  4,  "  you  "  .  .  .  .  ver.  5,  "  who  are  "  .  .  .  .  ver.  8, 
"whom"  ....  ver.  9,  "salvation"  ....  ver.  10,  " of  which  the  pro- 
phets" ....  ver.  12,  "Mwfo  whom"  ....  &c.,  &c.  And  so  we  might 
proceed  through  the  Epistle. 

3  Compare  ch.  iii.  1  with  iii.  16,  and  with  ii.  1:  iv.  3  with  i.  14  and  ii.  11 :  iv.  12 
with  i.  6—9 :  iv.  14  with  iii.  14,  17,  and  with  ii.  20 :  v.  8  with  iv.  7,  and  with  i.  13. 
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to  the  Lord,  his  practical  piety  and  his  active  disposition,  are  all  reflected 
in  it.  How  full  is  his  heart  of  the  hope  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  ! 
With  Avhat  earnestness  does  ho  exhort  his  readers  to  lift  their  eyes  above 
the  sufferings  of  the  present  to  this  future  glory,  and  in  hope  of  it  to 
stand  firm  against  all  temptation  !  He  who  in  loving  impatience  cast 
himself  into  the  sea  to  meet  the  Lord,  is  also  the  man  who  most  earnestly 
testifies  to  the  hope  of  His  return : — he  who  dated  his  own  faith  from 
the  Bufferings  of  his  Master,  is  never  weary  in  holding  up  the  suffering 
form  of  the  Lord  before  ^the  eyes  of  his  readers  to  comfort  and  stimulate 
them  : — he  before  whom  the  death  of  a  martyr  is  in  assured  expectation, 
is  the  man  who  most  thoroughly,  and  in  the  greatest  variety  of  aspects, 
sets  forth  the  duty  and  the  power,  as  well  as  the  consolation,  of  suffering 
for  Christ.  If  we  had  not  known  from  whom  the  Epistle  comes,  we 
must  have  said.  It  must  be  a  Rock  of  the  church  who  thus  writes :  a 
man  whose  own  soul  rests  on  the  living  Rock,  and  who  here,  with  the 
strength  of  his  testimony,  takes  in  hand  to  secure  the  souls  of  others, 
and  against  the  harassing  storm  of  present  tribulation  to  ground  them 
on  the  true  Rock  of  ages."  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  by  saying, 
that  the  entire  Epistle  is  the  following  out  of  our  Lord's  command  to 
its  Writer,  «'  And  thou,  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren*." 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  throughout  this  chapter  abstained 
from  introducing  considerations  and  comparisons  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter.  I  have  done  this,  because  I  wished  to  keep  the  first 
Epistle  clear  of  all  the  doubt  and  difficulty  which  surround  the  treat- 
ment of  the  other,  which  I  have  reserved  entire  for  the  following 
chapter. 

*  I  cannot  forbear,  as  caring  above  all  for  the  spiritual  life  in  God  of  the  students  of 
His  holy  word,  recommending  to  them  most  strongly  the  commentary  of  our  own  Arch- 
bishop Leightop,  as  a  devotional  subsidiary  to  their  critical  and  exegetical  studies  of 
this  Epistle.  To  the  mere  scholar,  it  may  not  present  much  mutter  of  interest ;  but 
to  one  who  wishes  that  the  mind  of  God's  Spirit,  speaking  in  the  Apostle,  may  live  and 
grow  within  his  own  breast,  no  writer  on  Scripture  that  I  know  furnishes  a  more 
valuable  help  than  Leighton. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   GENERAL   OP   PETER. 
SECTION  I. 

OBJECT,    CONTENTS,    AND    OCCASION    OK    THE    EPISTLE. 

1.  I  THINK  it  best  to  apj)roacli  the  difficult  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  Epistle,  by  a  consideration  of  the  internal  characteristics 
of  the  writing  itself. 

2.  Its  general  object  is  nowhere  so  distinctly  declared,  as  that  of 
1  Peter  in  v.  12  (ch.  iii.  1,  2  being  special).  But  the  two  concluding 
verses  contain  in  them  the  double  aim  which  has  been  apparent  through 
the  whole.  In  iii.  17  we  read,  "  K^ioiving  before,  take  heed  lest  ye  being 
led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own  stedfastness," 
and  in  iii.  18,  *'  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  These  two,  the  prohibitory  and  the  hortatory, 
are  the  objects  of  the  Epistle.  The  former  is  the  introduction  to  the 
latter,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  main  and  ultimate  aim. 

3.  And  this  ultimate  aim  is  apparent  from  the  very  beginning.  Ch.  i. 
1 — 11  is  devoted  to  fervent  enforcing  of  it.  Then  i.  12 — 21,  laying 
down  the  grounds  on  Avhich  the  "  knowledge  "  rests,  viz.  apostolic  testi- 
mony and  prophetic  announcement,  forms  a  transition  to  the  description, 
ch.  ii.,  of  the  false  projihets  and  teachers  who  were  even  then  coming  in, 
and  should  wax  onward  in  activity  and  influence.  Then  in  ch.  iii.,  the 
further  error  of  false  teachers  in  scorning  and  disbelieving  the  promise 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  stigmatized  and  refuted,  and  the  Epistle 
concludes  with  a  general  reference  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  teach- 
ing these  same  truths,  and  as  being  perverted  like  the  other  Scriptures 
by  the  ignorant  and  unstable. 

Throughout  all,  one  purpose  and  one  spirit  is  manifest.  The  "  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ "  is  ever  the  condition  of 
salvation  (ch.  i.  8;  ii.  20;  iii.  18).  Sometimes  we  have  it  on  the  side 
of  knowledge  of  the  Father  who  hath  called  us  (i.  2,  3),  sometimes  on 
that  of  knowledge  of  the  gospel  as  the  way  of  righteousness  (ii,  21  : 
compare  ii.  2).  This  knowledge  is  the  central  point  of  the  Christian 
life,  both  theoretically  and  practically  considered:  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
<livine  agency  in  us,  and  so  of  our  highest  participation  of  God  (i.  3,  4): 
it  is  the  means  of  escape  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world  (ii.  20), — the 
crowning  point  of  Christian  virtues  (i.  8), — the  means  of  access  into 
Christ's  kingdom  (i.  11). 
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And  the  side  of  our  Lord's  own  Person  and  Office  on  Avhicli  attention 
i-  lixed  is  not  so  much  His  historical  life,  as  His  "might"  and  "authority" 
ill  His  exalted  state  of  triumph  (i.  16),  The  promises  which  are  intro- 
duced refer  to  His  second  coming  and  kingdom  (i.  4 ;  iii..4,  13), 

4.  And  in  this  peculiar  setting  forth  of  the  Christian  life  must  wo 
look  for  the  necessary  bringing  out  of  the  dangers  of  seduction  by  false 
teachers,  and  the  placing  of  this  knowledge  and  these  promises  over 
against  it.  The  "false  teachers"  (ii.  1;  "lawless  men,"  iii,  17)  are 
described  partly  theoretically,  as  denying  the  lordship  of  our  glorified 
Saviour  which  He  has  won  by  Redemption  (ii,  1,  contrasted  with  His 
might,  i,  16),  and  His  promise  of  coming  again  (iii,  1  ff,,  contrasted  with 
His  presence,  i,  16), — partly  practically, — as  slandering  God's  way  of 
righteousness  (ii.  2)  and  His  majesty  (ii,  10  ff), — as  disgracing  their 
profession  of  Christian  freedom  (ii.  19), — as  degraded  by  a  vicious  life 
(ii.  13), —  full  of  lust  and  covetousness  (ii.  14), — speaking  swelling  words 
(ii.  18),  deserters  of  the  right  way  (ii,  15  f),  traitors  (ii,  17),  seducing 
the  unstable  (ii,  14,  18), — the  objects  of  God's  inevitable  judgment 
(ii,  3 — 9,  17), — preparing  destruction  for  themselves  (ii.  12,  19),  and 
the  more  so,  because  their  guilt  is  increased  by  the  sin  of  apostasy 
(ii.  20—22). 

5.  In  strong  contrast  and  counterpoise  against  both  sides  of  this 
heretical  error  stands  their  knowledge :  against  the  former  of  them,  in 
its  theoretical  aspect,  as  the  right  knowledge  of  the  power  and  coming 
of  Christ  (i.  16 :  see  above)  :  against  the  latter,  in  its  practical,  as 
insight  into  the  ivay  of  righteousness.  This  latter  contrast  is  ever 
brought  up  in  the  description  of  the  false  teachers  in  ch.  ii.  Noah,  as 
an  herald  of  righteousness,  is  excepted  from  the  judgment  of  the  Flood 
(ii.  5) :  Lot,  as  "  righteous,"  from  that  of  Sodom  (ii.  7,  8):  God  knows 
how  to  punish  the  "unrighteous,"  and  rescue  the  " godly"  {i\.  9):  the 
heretics  are  described  as  having  left  the  "straight  way"  (ii.  15),  and  the 
example  of  Balaam  applied  to  them  (ii.  15,  16).  And  accordingly  it  is 
the  "knowledge  of  Jestis  Christ"  which  is  to  preserve  the  readers  from 
"corruption"  (i.  4;  cf  ii.  12),  and  fi'om  falling  away  (i.  10). 

6.  This  main  subject  of  the  Epistle,  which  not  only  occasions  the 
minute  depiction  of  the  adversaries,  but  also  keeps  together  the  whole, 
is,  notwithstanding  the  parenthetical  allusions  and  polemical  digressions, 
in  close  coherence.  The  later  portions  are  all  based  on  the  earlier. 
Thus  ch.  i.  16  ff.  is  the  foundation  of  ii.  1  ff.,  iii.  1  ff. :  thus  the  con- 
clusion is  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  opening,  the  same  union  of 
"knowledge,"  "grace,"  and  "peace,"  being  found  in  both  (i.  2  ;  iii.  14, 
18):  thus  the  words,  "that  ye  fall  not  from  your  own  stedfastness," 
iii.  17,  refer  back  to  i.  10,  12:  thus  the  conditioning  clause,  "having 
escaped  the  corruption  which  is  in  the  icorld  through  lust,"  i.  4,  is  remem- 
bered in  the  warning  "  beware  lest,  being  led  away  together  with  the  error 
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of  the  wicked"  &c.,  iii.  17;  and  the  more  detailed  exhortation  of  i.  5 — 8 
is  compi'essed  together  in  the  shorter  "  but  grow  in  grace"  &c.,  of  iii.  17. 
Thus  also  the  qualifying  expression,  "  in  the  righteousness,"  ch.  i.  1,  is 
borne  in  mind  in  ii.  21  and  iii.  13.  So  again,  iii.  1  takes  up  again  i.  13, 
and  the  words  "  J3/  the  holy  prophets"  of  iii.  2,  refer  back  to  i.  19.  In 
fact,  the  contents  of  this  short  Epistle  are  bound  together  by  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  connexion  and  coherence. 

7.  The  above  notices  will  make  sufficiently  plain  the  occasion  of  the 
Epistle.  It  was,  the  prompting  of  a  holy  desire  to  build  up  and  confirm 
the  readers,  in  especial  reference  to  certain  destructive  forms  of  error  in 
doctrine  and  practice  which  were  then  appearing  and  would  continue  to 
wax  onward. 

8.  If  we  seek  to  fix  historically  the  heretics  here  marked  out,  we  find 
the  same  difficulty  as  ever  besets  similar  enquiries  in  the  apostolic  Epis- 
tles. They  are  rather  the  germs  of  heresies  that  are  described,  than  the 
heresies  themselves  as  known  to  us  in  their  ripeness  afterwards.  These 
germs  ever  found  their  first  expansion  in  the  denial  of  those  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  most  closely  involve  Christian  practice 
and  ensure  Christian  watchfulness.  First  came  the  loosening  of  the 
bands  which  constrained  man  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  waiting  for 
Him;  then  when  true  liberty  was  lost,  followed  the  bondage  of  fanciful 
theological  systems  and  self-imposed  creeds.  The  living  God-man 
vanished  first  out  of  the  field  of  love  and  hope  and  obedience,  and 
then  His  place  was  taken  by  the  great  Tempter  and  leader  captive  of 
souls. 

9.  So  that  when  we  enquire  to  which  known  class  of  subsequent 
heretics  the  description  in  our  Epistle  applies, — whether  to  the  Carpo- 
cratians  as  Grotius  believed,  or  to  the  Sadducees,  as  Bertholdt,  or  to  the 
Gnostics,  or  Nicolaitans,  as  others,  the  reply  in  each  case  must  be,  that 
we  cannot  identify  any  of  these  precisely  with  those  here  described  : 
that  the  delineation  is  both  too  wide  and  too  narrow  for  each  in  succes- 
sion :  but  that  (and  it  is  an  important  result  for  the  question  of  the  date 
of  our  Epistle)  we  are  here  standing  at  a  point  higher  up  than  any  of 
these  definite  names  of  sects  :  during  the  great  moral  ferment  of  the  first 
fatal  apostasy,  which  afterwards  distributed  itself  into  various  divisions 
and  sects. 


SECTION  II. 

FOR    WHAT    READERS    IT    WAS    WRITTEN. 

1.  The  readers  are  nowhere  expressly  defined.    By  ch.  iii.  1,  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  identical  with  at  all  events  a  portion  of  those  to 
whom  the  first  Epistle  was  addressed.     And  to  this  the  expression  of 
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ch.  i.  lo,  "on  each  occasion  which  offers,"  seems  also  to  point:  besides 
appearing  to  refer  to  some  previous  personal  connexion  of  the  Writer 
with  his  readers.  This  latter  has  frequently  been  assumed  from  ch.  i.  16  ; 
but  without  necessity  ;  see  note  there.  All  that  is  there  assumed  is 
that  which  is  also  stated  in  ch.  i.  1,  the  delivery  of  the  truths  and  faith 
of  the  Gospel  to  them  by  competent  eye-witnesses,  of  whom  the  Writer 
(in  office,  but  not  necessarily  in  connexion  with  themselves)  had 
been  one. 

2.  The  address,  ch.  i.  1,  is  more  general  than  that  of  the  first  Epistle : 
the  words  of  warning  and  exhortation  are  for  all  who  bore  the  Christian 
name.  The  dangers  described  Avere  imminent  throughout  the  then 
Christian  world.  And  the  expressions,  whether  of  praise  and  encou- 
ragement, or  of  caution,  must  be  taken  as  generally  applicable  to  all 
believers  in  Christ,  rather  than  as  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  situation  of 
any  circle  of  churches  at  any  one  time. 

3.  Of  necessity,  the  same  general  view  must  not  be  taken  of  the 
enemies  of  the  faith  here  depicted.  The  city  of  God,  with  its  bulwarks 
and  towers,  is  ever  the  same :  this  was  a  special  attack  beginning  to  be 
made  on  it  by  a  body  of  foes  of  a  special  character.  The  firmness  and 
watchfulness  which  seem  to  be  predicated  of  the  readers  (ch.  i.  12,  iii.  17, 
i.  19)  are  rather  assumptions,  certain  to  be  true  of  true  believers,  than 
statements  of  objective  matter  of  fact :  whereas  the  depravities  and 
errors  of  the  heretics,  as  far  as  spoken  of  in  the  present,  were  things 
actually  occurring  under  the  Apostle's  notice.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  or  we  shall  be  liable  to  go  wrong  in  our  inference  respecting  those 
addressed. 

4.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Apostle's 
field  of  view,  as  he  looked  over  the  church,  would  naturally  be  bounded 
by  the  lines  which  marked  out  the  cycle  of  his  own  observation  :  that 
those  to  whom  he  had  before  written  would  be  on  this  second  occasion 
nearest  to  his  thoughts :  and  by  consequence,  that  when  he  seems  to 
address  these  readers  as  in  the  main  identical  with  those,  this  inference 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  but  allowance  made  for  the  margin  which 
may  fairly  be  granted  to  each  Epistle :  for  expanding  the  apparent 
limited  character  of  the  former  address  towards  that  more  general 
reference  which  was  sure  to  have  been  in  the  Apostle's  mind :  and  for 
contracting  the  very  wide  address  of  this  one  merely  by  believing  that 
in  writing  he  would  fix  his  thoughts  on  those  whom  he  knew  and 
especially  cared  for. 

5.  If  it  be  said,  as  it  has  been,  that  we  find  no  trace,  in  the  fonner 
Epistle,  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  adversaries  of  the  faith  of  whom  so  much 
is  here  said,  and  on  the  other  hand  nothing  in  this  Epistle  of  the  per- 
secutions, which  bore  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  matters  treated  in  the 
former  one  :  the  answer  to  both  these  is  exceedingly  easy.     A  very 
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short  time  would  suffice  for  the  springing  up,  or  for  the  becoming 
formidable,  of  these  deadly  forms  of  error.  As  the  Apostles  were  one 
by  one  removed  by  death,  on  the  one  hand  their  personal  influence  in 
checking  evil  tendencies  was  withdrawn,  on  the  other  that  coming 
of  Christ,  of  which  they  had  once  confidently  spoken  as  to  be  in  their 
own  time,  became  in  danger  of  being  disbelieved.  This  would  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  one  supposed  difficulty :  and  as  regards  the 
other,  it  is  quite  answer  enough  to  say,  that  this  second  Epistle  being 
written  on  a  special  occasion  and  for  a  special  object,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  coherently  and  consistently  devoted  to  that  object,  and  does  not, 
in  its  course,  travel  out  of  its  way  to  speak  of  things  with  which  the 
first  Epistle  was  concerned.  It  is  obvious  that,  supposing  the  two  to 
have  been  written  by  the  same  person,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  dwelt 
again  in  his  second  letter  on  things  already  brought  forward  in  his  first. 
6.  Besides,  it  has  been  not  unjustly  thought  that  we  can  discover 
traces  in  our  Epistle  of  the  same  characteristics  as  those  which  marked 
the  readers  of  the  former  one,  or  of  others  Avhich  Avould  be  probably  sub- 
sequent to  them.  We  have  there  the  caution  to  take  care  that  none  of 
them  suffi^r  as  an  evil  doer,  "  a  murderer"  "  a  thief"  "  an  evil  doer" 
"a  busybody  in  other  men''s  matters"  (iv.  15)  ;  which  seems  to  contain 
in  it  the  seed  of  that  further  development  of  evil  among  Christians, 
which  we  find  actual  in  this  Epistle.  Again  the  neglect  of  the  caution 
there,  "  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  being  sober :  hope  fervently  for 
the  grace  that  is  being  brought  unto  you  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (i.  13),  would  lead  exactly  to  the  dissolute  lives  here  described 
of  those  who  had  ceased  to  hope  for  his  coming.  There  is  close  con- 
nexion between  1  Pet.  ii.  16,  ^^  as  free,  and  not  as  using  your  liberty  for 
a  clohe  of  your  maliciousness"  .  .  .  and  2  Pet.  ii,  19,  "promising  them 
liberty,  ivhile  they  themselves  are  the  slaves  of  corruption  :"  between  the 
cautions  there  given  against  pride  (v.  5 — 7),  and  the  "  speaking  great 
swelling  ivords  of  vanity"  of  our  ch.  ii.  18.  And  the  same  analogies 
might  be  carried  yet  further,  shewing  that  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
readers  which  respectively  underlie  the  one  and  the  other  Epistle,  this 
may  well  have  been  a  sequel  to,  and  consequent  on,  the  former. 

SECTION  in. 

ON    THE    RELATION    BETWEEN    THIS    EPISTLE    AND    THAT    OF    JUDE. 

1.  It  is  well  known  that,  besides  various  scattered  resemblances,  a 
long  passage  occurs,  included  in  the  limits  Jude  vv.  3 — 19,  2  Peter  ii. 
1 — 19,  describing  in  both  cases  the  heretical  enemies  of  the  Gospel, 
couched  in  terms  so  similar  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire  indepen- 
dence. If  considerations  of  human  probability  are  hez-e,  as  every  where 
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else,  to  bo  iutrotluccd  into  our  estimate  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  then 
eitlier  one  saw  and  u^cd  the  text  of  the  other,  or  both  drew  from  a 
common  document,  or  a  common  source  of  oral  apostolic  teaching. 

2.  Setting  aside  the  supposition  of  a  common  documentary  source,  as 
not  answering  to  the  curious  pha^nomena  of  concurrence  and  divergence, 
no  one  can  say  that  the  latter  alternative  may  not  have  been  the  case : 
that  a  portion  of  oral  teaching  spoken  originally  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  may  not,  in  its  reproduction,  have  become  deflected  as  we  here 
see.  Were  the  case  in  strict  analogy  with  that  of  the  three  Gospels,  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  this  hypothesis.  But  the  cases 
are  not  similar.  For  we  have  first  to  add  to  the  phoffnomona  of  this 
passage  the  remarkable  coincidences  elsewhere,  where  no  sueh  common 
portion  of  teaching  could  have  been  concerned :  and  then  to  observe, 
that  the  coincidences  and  divergences  in  the  passage  itself  do  not  entirely 
bear  out  the  hypothesis.  There  is  an  intent  and  consistent  purpose 
plainly  visible  in  them,  which  is  altogether  absent,  unless  the  wildest 
fancies  be  allowed  to  come  into  play,  from  the  common  text  of  passages 
in  the  three  Gospels. 

3.  We  have  then  to  fall  back  on  the  supposition,  that  one  of  the 
Sacred  Writers  saw  and  used  the  text  of  the  other.  And  if  this  is  to 
be  so,  there  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in  answering  the  enquiry,  on 
which  side  the  preference  lies  as  to  priority  and  originality.  The 
grounds  of  that  answer  have  indeed  been  amplified  and  exaggerated, 
beyond  what  we  can  fairly  concede :  but  still  in  the  main  they  are 
irrefragable.  We  cannot  see,  with  De  Wette  and  others,  that  St.  Peter 
is  less  fresh  or  individual  in  his  expressions  and  turns  of  thought  than 
St.  Jude :  but,  conceding  to  both  Writers  originality  and  individuality 
of  thought,  it  is  then  for  us  to  ascertain  by  inspection,  which  text  bears 
the  air  of  being  the  free  outflow  of  the  first  thought,  which  the  working 
up  of  the  other  for  a  purpose  slightly  differing. 

4.  The  portion  of  the  common  matter  which  will  best  serve  us  for 
this  purpose  is  that  in  which  the  traditional  and  historical  examples  are 
adduced,  2  Pet.  ii.  1 — 16;  Jude  4 — 11.  In  this  passage  the  object  of 
St.  Jude  is  to  set  forth  the  **  ungodly  men  who  turn  the  grace  of  our 
God  into  lasciviousness,  and  deny  the  only  Master,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  The  persons  described  by  St.  Peter  are  not  the  same,  in  how- 
ever many  common  points  the  characters  coincide.  With  him  they  are 
false  teachers,  answering  to  the  "false  j^rophets  among  the  people" 
of  old  :  like  the  others,  they  are  described  as  "  denying  the  Master  [that 
bought  them],"  Avith  the  words  in  brackets  characteristically  inserted. 
In  Peter  (ii.  1)  we  have  merely  a  remiaiscence  of  the  first  historical 
notice  in  Jude  (ver.  5),  consisting  in  his  specifying  the  false  teachers  as 
answering  to  the  false  prophets  among  the  people,  as  contrasted  with  the 
true  ones  of  whom  he  has  been  speaking  (i.  19 — 21).     It  was  not  t©  his 
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purpose  to  mention  the  destruction  of  the  unbelieving  (Jude  5),  and 
therefore  he  slightly  passes  this  example  with  a  mere  allusion.  I  submit 
that  this  will  not  bear  the  converse  hypothesis :  that  the  weighty  and 
pregnant  sentence  in  St.  Jude  could  not  be  the  result  of  the  passing  hint 
^^  among  the  i^eople"  of  St.  Peter,  nor  can  that  hint  be  accounted  for 
except  as  a  reminiscence  of  St.  Jude. 

5.  Passing  to  the  next  example,  that  of  the  sinning  angels,  we  find 
the  same  even  more  strikingly  exemplified.  St.  Jude  is  writing  of 
apostates,  and  sets  forth  their  fate  by  that  of  the  angels,  ^^  which  kejJt 
not  their  jjroper  dignitrj,  hut  left  their  own  habitation :"  in  allusion  (see 
note  there)  to  Gen.  vi.  2,  their  going  after  strange  flesh,  a  sin  after  the 
manner  of  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  also  sinned  in  after  time  (Jude  6, 
note).  This  special  notice,  so  apposite  to  St.  Jude's  subject,  is  contracted 
in  St.  Peter  into  the  mere  mention  of  "  the  angels  ivhich  sinned."  Here 
it  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  special  notice  preceded  the 
general. 

6.  The  next  example  in  St.  Peter  is  one  exactly  to  the  point  for 
which  he  is  adducing  the  whole  series,  viz.,  to  shew  God's  power  both  to 
punish  and  to  deliver,  but,  on  one  side  at  least,  inapposite  to  St.  Jude's 
purpose.  It  is  found  in  St.  Peter  alone.  But  the  reason  why  I  adduce 
it  here  is,  to  remai'k,  that,  had  St.  Peter's  been  the  original,  St.  Jude 
would  have  hardly  failed  to  insert  in  his  examples  that  portion  of  this 
one  which  so  exactly  tallied  with  his  purpose,  "  He  spared  not  the  old 
ivorld,  .  .  .  bringing  in  the  flood  on  the  ivorld  of  the  ^ingodlt/." 

7.  The  next  example,  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  found  in 
St.  Jude  in  strict  connexion  and  analogy  with  that  which  has  imme- 
diately preceded  it,  viz.  that  of  the  angels.  This  connexion  is  broken 
in  St.  Peter,  no  such  particular  as  that  on  which  it  depends  being  found 
in  his  mention  of  the  angels'  sin.  These  cities  are  adduced  only  as  an 
example  to  those  who  intended  to  be  ungodly,  and,  which  is  again  note- 
worthy, the  mention  of  the  rescue  of  Lot  is  appended,  conformably  with 
that  which  we  remarked  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

8.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to  this  same  example,  tliat 
St.  Jude  describes  the  cities  as  "for  an  example,  suffering  the  just 
punishment  by  eternal  fire"  whereas  St.  Peter  has  resolved  this,  which 
might  seem  to  imply  the  eternity  of  the  fire  which  consumed  those 
cities,  into  a  fuller  and  historical  account,  retaining  the  feature  of  their 
being  a  warning  to  the  impious  :  "  burning  them  to  ashes,  condemned 
them  to  be  overthrown,  laijing  down  an  example  of  those  that  should  in 
after  time  live  ungodly"  Here  again  I  submit  that  the  converse  hypo- 
thesis is  inconceivable. 

9.  Again,  in  the  description  which  follows  in  St.  Peter  (vcr.  9),  we 
have  a  characteristic  continuation  of  his  main  subject,  the  rescue  of  the 
righteous  united  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  then,  with 
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"iw<  diiejli/y'  he  returns  to  the  particular  characters  here  under  de- 
scription, and  takes  up  the  two  traits  which  fonn  the  main  subject  in 
St.  Jude,  ver.  8  ;  so  that  we  have  the  original  "  In  like  manner  neverthe- 
less these  dreamers  also  defile  the  fiesh,  desjnse  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities,^''  represented  by  "  but  chiefly  them  that  go  after  the  flesh  in 
the  lust  of  uncleanness,  and  despise  government.  Presumptuous,  self- 
ivilled,  they  are  not  afraid  to  rail  at  dignities :"  where  again  I  submit 
that  none  can  doubt  for  a  moment  which  sacred  Writer  preceded  the 
other. 

10.  The  next  example  even  more  strikingly  shews  the  same.  St.  Jude 
cites  at  length  from  some  apocryphal  book,  probably  that  called  the 
taking  vp  or  ascension  of  Hoses,  an  instance  of  the  different  conduct 
of  mighty  angels  in  contending  with  God's  adversaries.  St.  Peter  (ver. 
11)  merely  asserts  generally  that  such  is  the  conduct  of  mighty  angels, 
but  gives  no  hint  of  an  allusion  to  the  fact  on  which  the  general  assertion 
is  based  ;  nor  does  the  great  Adversary  appear  in  his  sentence,  but  in 
his  stead  are  substituted  these  heretics  themselves  ;  "  whereas  angels, 
though  they  be  greater  in  strength  and  might,  bring  not  railing  judgment 
against  them."  This,  standing  as  it  does  thus  by  itself,  would  constitute, 
were  it  not  for  the  original  in  St.  Jude  being  extant,  the  most  enigma- 
tical sentence  in  the  New  Testament. 

11.  I  shall  not  treat  at  length  every  separate  verse,  but  shall  only 
remark,  that  as  we  pass  on  through  2  Pet.  ii.  12  ff.,  while  this  view 
of  the  priority  of  St.  Jude  is  at  every  step  confirmed,  we  derive  some 
interesting  notices  of  the  way  in  which  the  passage  in  our  Epistle  has 
been  composed :  viz.  by  the  Apostle  having  in  his  thoughts  the  passage 
in  St.  Jude,  and  adapting  such  portions  of  it  as  the  Spirit  guided  him  to 
see  fit,  taking  sometimes  the  mere  sound  of  St.  Jude's  words  to  express 
a  different  thought,  sometimes,  as  we  saw  above,  contracting  and  omit- 
ting, sometimes  expanding  and  insei-ting,  as  suited  his  purpose.  Thus 
while  in  St.  Jude  we  have  the  comparison  "  as  the  irrational  animals" 
simply  introduced  with  reference  to  certain  things  which  the  persons 
under  description  know  naturally  and  use  corruptly,  in  St.  Peter  it  is  the 
heretics  themselves  who  are  "  as  irrational  animals,"  the  additional  point 
of  comparison  is  introduced,  that  they  are  born  naturally  for  capture  and 
destruction,  and  the  are  corrupted  of  St.  Jude  is  made  to  serve  a  very 
different  purpose, — ^^  shall  even  perish  in  their  corruption."  So  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  13,  in  the  reminiscence  of  the  passage,  rocks  (spilades)  of  Jude  12 
becomes  spots  (spiloi)  and  blemishes, — "  in  your  love-feasts  "  (agapais) 
of  St.  Jude  becomes  "  in  their  deceits  "  (apatais).  So  in  2  Pet.  ii.  17,  we 
have  somewhat  similar  figures  to  those  in  Jude  13,  but  whereas  originally 
it  was  "waves  of  the  sea  foaming  out  their  own  shame,"  and  "  ivander- 
ing  stars,  for  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever,"  in  the 
latter  text  it  becomes,  more  suitably  to  St.  Peter's  purpose  of  depicting 
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false  teachers,  '*  ivells  tvithout  water,'"  and  ^' mists  driven  by  a  whirhvind  ■" 
for  wliom  *'  tJie  blackness  of  darkness  is  reserved." 

12.  lu  ver.  11,  St.  Jude,  fervidly  borne  along  in  his  impassioned 
invective,  collects  together  three  instances  of  Old  Test,  transgressors,  to 
all  of  whom  he  compares  those  whom  he  is  stigmatizing.  They  were 
murderers  like  Cain,  covetous  like  Balaam,  rebellious  like  Korah.  But 
out  of  these  St.  Peter,  dealing  -w'lih.  false  teachers,  whom  he  is  comparing 
with  the  false  projjhets  of  old,  selects  Balaam  only,  and  goes  at  length 
(vv.  15,  16)  into  his  sin  and  his  rebuke.  Can  any  one  persuade  us  that 
in  the  impetuous  whirlwind  of  St.  Jude's  invective  he  adopted  and 
abridged  the  example  furnished  by  St.  Peter,  prefixing  and  adding  those 
of  Cain  and  Korah  ? 

SECTION  IV. 

AUTHENTICITY. 

1.  As  regards  the  external  grounds  for  or  against  the  authenticity 
of  this  Epistle,  we  have  very  various  opinions.  Dietlein  ^  finds  traces 
of  its  use  in  the  earliest  apostolic  Fathers  ;  in  Polycarp,  in  Ignatius,  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  in  Clement  of  Rome.  Most  of  these  however 
are  very  shadowy  and  fanciful :  some  of  them  even  absurd.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  coincidence  in  these  cases  is  generally  to  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  these  writers  had  the  same  sources  to  draw  from,  in  the 
main,  as  the  Apostle,  viz.  Old  Test,  prophecy,  and  the  common-places 
of  Christian  teaching  :  and  this  being  so,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  we  did  not  find  such  coincidence  in  insulated  words  and  occasional 
phrases. 

2.  A  few  however  of  the  instances  adduced  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  are  worth  notice  :  not  as  by  any  means  proving  the  use  by 
them  of  this  Epistle,  but  as  remarkable  in  connexion  with  the  question 
before  us.  Such  are  1)  Hermas,  in  the  work  called  "  The  Shepherd :" 
**  Listen  to  the  weight  of  both,  delicate  living  and  torment.  Of  delicate 
living  and  of  self-deception  the  time  is  one  hour  :  but  of  torment  the 
hours  each  have  the  force  of  thirty  days.  If  then  a  man  live  delicately, 
and  deceive  himself  one  day,  and  be  tormented  one  day,  &c.,"  as  com- 
pared with  "  counting  as  pleasure  that  delicate  living  which  is  but  for  a 
day,"  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  where  see  note  :  2)  Clement  of  Rome  :  "  Noah 
preached  repentance ;"  and  again,  "  Noah,  being  found  faithful,  preached, 
by  his  ministration,  regeneration  to  the  world  :"  and  again,  in  speak- 
ing of  Lot's  deliverance  out  of  Sodom,  "  The  Master  made  it  evident, 
that  He  does   not  desert  those  who  hope  in  Him,  but  appoints  the 

8  In  his  work  on  the  2nd  Epistle  of  Peter,  Berlin,  1851,  with  which  I  have  been 
much  disappointed,  in  point  both  of  scholarship  and  logic. 
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])acksli(lers  to  punishment  and  torment  .  .  .  that  it  may  be  known  to 
all  that  the  douhle-uiinclcd  and  doubters  about  God's  power  arc  for 
condemnation  and  for  an  example  to  all  generations." 

3.  Neither  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  nor  Justin  Martyr,  nor  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  nor  Ireua^us,  can  be  fairly  adduced  as  citing  or  alluding  to 
our  Epistle,  This  assertion  may  surprise  the  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  strong  assertions  and  easy  assumptions  of  Dietlein.  But  let 
him  take  them  one  by  one  and  examine  them  strictly  and  impartially, 
and  he  will  find  them  all  in  succession  prove  worthless,  except  as 
shewing  that  primitive  Christianity  had  a  Greek  vocabulary  of  its  own 
to  express  its  doctrines  and  convey  its  exhortations,  which  the  Apostles 
and  their  immediate  successors  used  in  common.  Neither  does  the 
ancient  fragment  known  as  the  canon  of  Muratori  make  any  mention 
of  our  Epistle.  Neither  does  TertuUian,  nor  Cyprian,  nor  Clement  of 
Alexandria  in  any  of  his  extant  works. 

4.  Thei-e  is  a  passage  in  Hippolytus  on  Antichrist,  which  seems  to  be 
an  amplification  of  2  Pet.  i.  21  ; — speaking  of  the  prophets,  he  says  : 
"  For  they  spoke  not  out  of  their  own  strength,  nor  did  they  proclaim 
what  things  they  themselves  would,  but  first  of  all  by  means  of  the 
divine  word  they  reasoned  correctly,  and  then  by  means  of  visions  they 
foretold  future  events  rightly,  and  then  with  their  persuasion  they  said 
the  things  which  were  revealed  to  them  by  God,  but  hidden  from  other 
men."  Still,  striking  as  the  similarity  is,  we  cannot  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  inference  is  really  a  sound  one,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
that  place  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch  :  "But  men  of  God,  being  spiri- 
tually borne  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  becoming  prophets,  inspired 
and  gifted  with  wisdom  by  God  Himself,  were  taught  of  God." 

5.  Eusebius  reports  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  that  he  in  his 
book  called  Hijpotyposes,  made  short  expositions  of  all  the  canonical 
Scriptures  ;  not  passing  over  even  the  disputed  books,  such  as  that  of 
Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  that  of  Barnabas,  and 
that  called  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter."  And  so  also  says  Cassiodorus, 
who  however  seems  to  assert,  in  another  passage,  that  these  expositions 
were  only  of  1  Peter,  1  and  2  John,  and  James. 

6.  Thejudgment  between  these  conflicting  testimonies  must  apparently 
be  given  on  the  side  of  Eusebius,  and  Cassiodorus's  first  assertion. 
For  Eusebius  mentions  expressly  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  as  one  of  those 
on  which  Clement  commented,  whereas  by  the  last-cited  statement  of 
Cassiodorus  it  is  excluded.  Still  even  thus  we  have  no  express  mention 
of  our  Epistle,  but  can  only  include  it  by  inference  among  the  disputed 
books  of  which  Eusebius  speaks. 

7.  The  testimony  of  Origen  appears  somewhat  ambiguous. 
Eusebius  reports  it  thus  :  "  Peter,  on  whom  the  Church  of  Christ 

is  built,  over  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not   prevail,  has  left  one 
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acknowledged    Epistle :    perhaps    also   a   second  ;    for   it  is   doubted 
about." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  works  which  are  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
version,  Origen  again  and  again  quotes  our  Epistle  as  Scripture  : 
e.g.  in  his  Homilj  on  Joshua, — "For  Peter  sounds  with  the  two 
trumpets  of  his  Epistles  :"  on  Leviticus, — "  And  again  Peter  says,  '  Ye 
are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature ' "  (2  Pet.  i.  4)  :  on  Numbers, 
— "  As  Scripture  saith  in  a  certain  place  (2  Pet.  ii.  16),  '  The  dumb 
animal  speaking  with  human  voice  convicted  the  madness  of  the 
prophet.' " 

8.  Perhaps  the  solution  of  this  is  to  be  found,  not  by  supposing  that 
the  translator  Eufinus  interpolated  the  passages,  but  by  remembering 
the  loose  way  in  which  both  Origen  himself  and  others  were  found  to 
cite  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  ordinarily,  and  in  course  of  writing, 
speaking  of  it  as  St.  Paul's,  but  whenever  they  wrote  deliberately,  giving 
expression  to  their  doubts  respecting  its  authorship.  We  have  only  to 
believe  that  Origen  acted  similarly  with  regard  to  2  Peter,  and  the 
mystery  is  at  once  solved. 

In  Origen's  extant  Greek  works,  it  is  true,  we  nowhere  find  the 
Epistle  quoted.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  once  by  implication  excluded  from 
the  number  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  Johp, 
cited  above,  ch.  iii.  §  i.  7,  he  cites  1  Pet.  iii.  18 — 21,  as  being  "in  the 
Catholic  Epistle  :"  and  in  his  passage  on  the  Canon :  "  Secondly,  that 
according  to  Mark,  as  Peter  dictated  to  him  ;  wherefore  also  he  acknow- 
ledges him  as  his  son  in  his  Catholic  Epistle." 

9.  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cfcsarea  in  Cappadocia,  a  disciple  of  Origen 
(died  270),  certainly  alludes  to  our  Epistle,  if  his  words  are  rightly  given 
in  the  Latin  version  in  which  only  we  now  have  them  : 

"  The  blessed    Apostles   Peter   and  Paul,   who  in  their  Epistles 

execrated  heretics,  and  admonished  us  to  avoid  them." 

Nothing  is  proved  here  by  "  their  Epistles,"  as  to  two  Epistles   of 

St.  Peter  being  meant  :  but  by  the  fact  mentioned,  this  second  Epistle 

must  be  intended,  seeing  that  it  is  in  this  only  that  hei'etics  are  inveighed 

against  by  St.  Peter. 

10.  The  testimony  of  Didymus,  whose  commentary  on  the  Epistle  is 
extant  in  a  Latin  version  only,  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  remarks  on 
this  Epistle  : 

"  We   must  not    therefore   forget,  that  this  Epistle   is  accounted 

spurious,  and,  although  it  is  currently  published,  yet  is  not  in  the 

canon." 

Here   the  Latin  expressions  cause  some  little  uncertainty,  and  can 

only  be  interpreted  by  conjecturing  what  they  represent  in  the  original 

Greek.     Undue  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  "therefore,"  as  if  it  were  a 

ratiocinative  conclusion  from  something  preceding.     But  in  all  proba- 
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l)ility  the  sentence  was  a  mere  concluding  notice,  and  ^^  therefore"  was 
only  a  rounding  off  of  what  had  gone  before. 

11.  Euscbius  says,  "  One  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  which  is  called  the 
first,  is  received  :  this  the  ancient  presbyters  use  as  undoubted  in  their 
wi'itings.  But  that  which  is  called  his  second  we  have  received  ass  not 
indeed  among  the  New  Testament  writings ;  but  yet,  appearing  useful 
to  many,  it  has  come  to  be  reverenced  with  the  other  Scriptures :"  and 
afterwards,  "  So  many  are  the  writings  which  are  called  Peter's  ;  of 
which  I  know  only  one  Epistle  as  genuine,  and  confessed  by  the  ancient 
presbyters."  And  again :  "  Of  those  books  which  are  disputed,  but 
notwithstanding  generally  known,  is  that  Epistle  called  James's,  and 
that  of  Jude,  and  the  second  of  Peter  °." 

12.  Jerome  says  of  St.  Peter,  "  He  wrote  two  Epistles,  which  are 
named  catholic,  of  which  the  second  is  by  most  denied  to  be  his,  on 
account  of  the  dissonance  of  its  style  from  the  former  Epistle." 

"  Paul  therefore  had  Titus  for  his  interpreter,  as  the  blessed  Peter 
had  Mark,  whose  Gospel  was  composed  with  Peter  as  narrator,  and 
himself  as  writer.  And  the  two  Epistles  which  are  ascribed  to  Peter 
are  discrepant  in  style  and  character  and  structure  of  words;  by  which 
we  understand  that  from  necessity  of  circumstances  he  used  different 
interpreters." 

13.  After  the  time  of  Eusebius,  the  Epistle  appears  to  have  been 
very  generally  received  as  canonical.  We  have  however  the  statement 
of  Giregory  of  Nazianzum,  "  that  some  held  seven,  some  only  three 
catholic  Epistles ;"  and  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  "  that  among  the 
Syrians  only  three  were  found,  those  of  James,  Peter,  and  John."  It 
confirms  this  notice  to  find,  that  this  Epistle  is  not  contained  in  the 
Peschito,  or  early  Syriac  version.  Ephrem  Syrus  notwithstanding 
received  the  whole  seven  catholic  Epistles,  and  so  the  Philoxenian,  or 
later  Syriac  version.  Leontius  of  Byzantium  says  that  Theodoi'e  of 
Mopsuestia  rejected  our  Epistle. 

14.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Epistle  was  genei-ally  recognized  and 
accounted  canonical.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  ancient 
doubts  revived.  Both  Erasmus  and  Calvin  express  them.  Cajetan, 
Grotius,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  question  its  genuineness.  And  in  modern 
times,  Semler,  Neauder,  Credner,  De  Wette,  Reuss,  Mayerhoff,  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  same  side. 

1 5.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  in  our  own  days 
many  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  The  principal  of 
these  have  been  Michaelis,  Pott,  Augusti,  Storr,  Flatt,  Dahl,  Hug, 
Schmid,  Lardner,  Guericke,  Windischmann,  Thiersch.     The  same  result 

•  See  the  testimony  of  Philastrius  of  Brescia  in  favour  of  our  Epistle,  above,  cli.  i. 
§  i.  G5. 
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is  evidently  to  be  supplied  at  the  end  of  Briickner's  notices,  though  he 
himself  hesitates  to  affirm  it.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of 
Dietlein's  book,  it  will  be  readily  believed,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  quoting 
on  this  side. 

16.  If  we  now  come  to  review  the  course  of  ancient  testimony,  we  shall 
find  its  tendency  to  be  very  much  the  same  as  we  found  it  respecting  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  with  which  indeed  our  Epistle  is  often  classed 
among  the  disputed  books.  And  as  far  as  this  portion  of  the  subject  of 
our  present  section  is  concerned,  we  might  append  to  it  the  same  con- 
clusion as  that  with  which  we  terminated  the  corresponding  section  on 
that  Epistle,  ch.  xvi.  §  v.  15. 

17.  But  another  department  of  evidence  in  this  case  requires  con- 
sideration. Weighty  objections  have,  and  that  from  early  times ',  been 
brought  against  the  Epistle  on  internal  grounds.  Some  of  these  I  have 
already  dealt  with  by  anticipation,  in  speaking  on  its  occasion  and  object, 
— on  the  probability  as  to  the  same  readers  being  partly  in  view  as  those 
in  the  foimer  Epistle, — on  the  kind  of  use  made  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude.  If  our  preceding  remarks,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
fairly,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  have  been  warranted  by  fact, 
then  on  all  these  points  we  have  been  gathering  reasons  by  which  those 
objections  to  its  genuineness  from  supposed  internal  disqualification  may 
be  so  far  met. 

18.  But  they  extend  to  several  other  points  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned. For  instance,  it  is  said,  that  the  kind  of  mention  of  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  in  the  two  Epistles  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
person.  In  the  former  Epistle  it  is  simply  introduced  as  one  of  the 
great  comforting  assurances  for  God's  persecuted  people  :  in  the  latter, 
it  is  defended  against  cavil  and  unbelief.  Now  would  it  not  have  been 
more  just  in  this  case  to  say,  that  the  circumstances  and  persons  in  view 
cannot  be  the  same,  rather  than  that  the  Writers  cannot  ?  For  surely 
there  is  nothing  in  this  Epistle  shewing  a  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  Writer 
himself,  inconsistent  with  that  professed  in  the  other.  Nay,  it  is  evi- 
dently shewn  by  such  passages  as  ch.  iii.  8,  10,  that  the  fii-m  persuasion 
expressed  in  1  Pet.  iv.  5  was  that  of  our  Writer  also. 

19.  It  is  said,  that  the  peculiarities  with  regard  to  certain  uncommon 
points  which  we  find  in  the  first  Epistle  (e.  g.  iii.  19,  iv.  6,  iii.  6,  21)  are 
not  found  reproduced  in  the  second.  But,  as  Briickner  has  well  ob- 
served, the  very  fact,  that  it  was  characteristic  of  St.  Peter  to  adduce 
these  mysterious  and  outlying  points,  would  also  account  in  some  measure 
for  their  appearing,  not  always,  but  in  a  scattered  and  irregular  manner, 
as  illustrations  by  the  way:  just  as  they  do  appear  in  this  second  Epistle 
also  (e.  g.  iii.  5,  10).     So  that  this  is  rather  an  argument  for,  than  against 

7  Compare  Jerome,  above,  par.  12. 
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the  identity  of  the  Writers.  Besides  which,  it  halts  in  two  essential 
points.  For  1)  it  is  not  altogether  correct  in  its  statement.  We  do  find 
the  Writer's  view  of  ancient  prophecy  continued  from  one  Epistle  (1  Pet. 
i.  10—12)  to  the  other  (2  Pet.  i.  19—21  ;  iii.  2)  :— the  new  birth  by 
the  divine  word,  which  in  the  first  Epistle  is  alleged  as  a  motive  for  put- 
ting off  worldly  lusts  and  passions  (i.  22 — ii.  2),  reappears  in  the  second 
in  i.  4:  the  "virtues"  of  Him  who  hath  called  them,  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  reappear 
in  the  same  peculiar  fonn,  2  Pet.  i.  3:  if  we  read,  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  that 
judgment  is  beginning  at  the  house  of  God,  and  will  proceed  on  to  the 
disobedient,  we  read  of  the  deceivers  in  the  second  Epistle,  2  Pet.  ii.  3, 
that  their  judgment  is  not  idle.  Other  instances  might  be  and  have  been 
produced,  shewing  that  the  allegation  will  not  hold.  And  2)  it  is  for- 
gotten by  the  objectors,  that  it  would  be  only  in  a  spurious  Epistle 
imitating  the  first,  that  we  should  find  such  reproductions  carefully  car- 
ried out :  the  occasion  and  object  of  a  second  genuine  Epistle  being  totally 
different,  forms  a  very  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not  be  found  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

20.  It  is  again  objected,  that  whereas  in  the  former  Epistle  the 
sufferings  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  brought  forward 
frequently  and  insisted  on, — iu  this,  these  facts  of  Redemption  are  alto- 
gether put  into  the  background,  and  only  the  exalted  Christ  is  in  the 
view  of  the  Writer.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  1)  in  that  first 
Epistle  we  found  the  exalted  Person  of  our  Lord  mainly  before  the 
Apostle's  eyes  * :  that  2)  the  differing  occasion  and  object  would  tend  to 
produce  just  the  diversity,  found  here,  where  there  is  no  longer  any  pur- 
pose of  comforting  under  persecution,  but  only  of  warning  against  error 
and  building  up  in  knowledge  :  that  3)  iu  the  first  Epistle,  where  "  sal- 
vation" was  so  conspicuous  with  its  facts  and  consequences,  our  Lord  is 
commonly  found  as  ^^  Christ"  simply  (i.  11,  19;  ii.  21;  iii.  15,  '^  the  Lord 
Christ"),  or  "  Jesus  Christ  "  (i.  1,  2,  3,  7,  13;  ii.  5;  iii.  21;  iv.  11),  or 
"  Christ  Jesus"  (v.  10)  ;  whereas  in  the  second,  where  "salvation"  hardly 
appears  (iii.  15),  He  is  ordinarily  "  our  Lord"  (or  God?)  "  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ"  (i.  [1,]  11;  ii.  20  ;  iii.  18),  or  "our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(i.  2  [_"  Jesus  our  Lord"^,  8,  14,  16):  but  never  simply  "  Christ,"  "Jesus 
Chi'ist,"  or"  Christ  Jesus."  This,  which  has  been  also  alleged  as  against  the 
identity  of  writers,  is,  I  submit,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  different 
-'calmsof  thought  of  the  two  Epistles.  In  the  first,  it  is  commimity  of  suf- 
fering and  glorification  with  Him,  which  is  to  give  encouragement :  His 
lordly  and  glorious  titles  are  dropped,  and  his  office  {"Christ ")  or  combined 
Person  and  office  ('•  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  Christ  Jesus  ")  is  ever  brought 
forward.  But  in  this  second,  where  warning,  and  caution  against  rebel- 
lion are  mainly  in  view,  we  are  ever  reminded  of  His  loz-dship  by  "Lord," 

8  Soe  above,  ch.  xvii.  §  vi.  4. 
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and  of  what  He  did  for  us  by  "  Saviour  :^^  and  without  the  former,  or  both 
titles,  He  never  appears. 

21.  Another  objection  has  been  found  in  the  apparent  anxiety  of  the 
Writer  to  shew  that  he  is  the  Apostle  Peter,  thereby  betraying  that  he 
Avas  not  that  Apostle.  But  here  again,  we  may  surely  say  just  as  fairly, 
that  this  is  in  manifest  consistency  with  the  character  and  design  of  the 
Epistle,  which  cautions  against,  and  stigmatizes,  false  teachers.  Thus  we 
find  St.  Paul,  in  those  Epistles  where  his  object  is  the  same,  most  strongly 
asserting  his  Apostleship,  and  his  personal  qualification  as  a  teacher  and 
ruler  of  the  church.  Were  the  Epistle  genuine,  this  is  just  what  we 
might  expect. 

22.  The  supposed  objection,  that  in  the  reference  to  an  apostolic 
command,  ch.  iii.  2,  the  Writer  seems  to  sever  himself  from  the  Apostles, 
loses  all  weight  by  the  reflection,  that  the  words  most  naturally  mean, 
as  explained  in  the  note  on  the  passage,  the  Apostles  ivho  preached  to 
you,  much  as  in  1  Pet.  i.  12:  the  Writer  himself  forming  one  only  of  that 
class,  and  thus  preferring  to  specify  it  as  a  class'.  Besides,  I  submit 
that  such  an  objection  is  suicidal,  when  connected  with  that  last  men- 
tioned. If  the  object  of  the  (apocryphal)  Writer  was,  elaborately  to 
represent  himself  as  St.  Peter,  how  can  the  same  view  of  the  Epistle  be 
consistent  in  finding  in  it  a  proof,  by  his  own  deliberate  shewing,  that  he 
is  not  an  Apostle  ?  Forgers  surely  do  not  thus  designedly  overthrow 
their  own  fabrics. 

23.  The  last  objection  which  I  shall  notice  is,  the  reference  to  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  in  ch.  iii.  15,  16,  as  indicating  a  later  date  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  genuineness  of  our  Epistle.  They  are  there  evidently 
adduced  as  existing  in  some  number:  and  as  forming  part  of  the  recog- 
nized Scrij)tures.  No  doubt,  these  undeniable  phsenomena  of  our  Epistle 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  ;  and  they  present  to  us,  I  am  free  to 
confess,  a  difiiculty  almost  insuperable,  if  the  common  traditions  respect- 
ing the  end  of  St.  Peter's  life  are  to  be  received  as  matters  of  fact.  But 
we  are  not  bound  by  those  traditions,  though  inclined  to  retain  them  in 
deference  to  ancient  testimonies  :  we  are  at  all  events  free  to  assume  as 
great  a  latitude  in  their  dates  as  the  phienomena  of  the  sacred  writings 
seem  to  require.  All  therefore  that  we  can  say  of  this  reference  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  that,  believing  on  other  grounds  this  Epistle  to 
be  written  by  St.  Peter,  this  seems  to  require  for  it  a  later  date  than  is 
consistent  with  the  usually  received  traditions  of  his  death,  and  that  our 
reception  of  such  traditions  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

24.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  an  entirely 
unwarranted  assumption,  to  understand  by  "  all  Epistles  "  here,  an  entire 
collection  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  we  now  have  them,  seeing  that  the 

9  See  also  note  on  Jude  17, 18. 
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words  can  only  represent  as  many  of  them  as  the  Writer  had  seen ' :  and 
that  it  is  equally  unjustifiable  to  gather  from  what  follows,  that  the  sacred 
canon  of  the  New  Test,  was  at  that  time  settled.  Those  Avords  cannot 
imply  more,  than  that  there  were  certain  writings  by  Christian  teachers, 
which  Avere  reckoned  as  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Test.  Scrii)tures,  and 
called  by  the  same  name  (see  note  there).  And  that  that  was  the  case, 
even  in  the  traditional  lifetime  of  St.  Peter,  it  would  be  surely  unreason- 
able to  deny. 

25.  The  diversity  of  style  in  the  two  Epistles  has  been  frequently 
alleged-.  But  on  going  through  all  that  has  been  said,  I  own  I  cannot 
regard  it,  considerable  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  as  any  more  than  can  well 
be  accounted  for  by  the  total  diversity  of  subject  and  mood  in  the  two 
Epistles,  and  by  the  interweaving  into  this  second  one  of  copious  remi- 
niscences from  another  Epistle.  Some  of  the  differences  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  when  treating  of  the  titles  and  names  of  our  Lord  appearing 
in  the  two  Epistles ;  and  have  found  them  amply  accounted  for  by  the 
above  reasons.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  terms  used  for  the  coming 
of  our  Lord, — ^'revelation"  and  "revealing"  in  the  first  Epistle,  '^ pre- 
sence" "  day  of  the  Lord,"  "  dai/  of  judgment  "  in  this^ :  the  same  again 
of  the  prevalence  of  "  hope  "  in  the  former  Epistle,  and  of  "  knowledge  " 
in  this.  Some  of  the  objections  adduced  on  this  head  are  without  foun- 
dation in  fact,  e.  g,  that  Avhich  Davidson  admits,  that  whereas  "  in  the 
first  Epistle  the  Writer  makes  considerable  use  of  the  Old  Test.,  incor- 
porating its  sentiments  and  diction  into  his  own  composition ;  in  the 
second  there  is  hardly  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures."  What  then 
are  we  to  say  of  ch.  i.  19—21  ;  ii.  1,  5,  6,  7  f.,  15  f.,  22  ;  iii.  2,  4,  5  f.,  8, 
13?  May  not  it  be  said  that  although  the  second  Epistle,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  does  not  require  so  many  references  to  the  new- 
begetting  word,  yet  the  mind  of  the  Writer  was  equally  full  of  its  facts 
and  sentiments  ? 

26.  Some  of  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles  have 
been  very  fairly  stated  by  Davidson  and  by  Briickner :  and  the  latter 
writer  has  corrected  the  over-statements  of  Dietlein.  Of  these  coinci- 
dences, " virtue"  as  applied  to  God,  has  been  already  noticed.     Others 


'  See  note  on  the  place.  2  gee  Jerome,  above,  par.  12. 

3  Davidson,  p. 433,  treats  this  answer  as  insufficient,  "because  the  phraseology  is  not 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  Epistle  which  is  directed  against  the  false  teachers,  and 
the  Epistle  was  not  wholly  or  chiefly  written  to  threaten  the  enemies  of  the  truth  with 
the  di-eadful  day  of  the  Lord.  It  was  the  writer's  object  to  establish  and  comfort,  as 
well  as  to  terrify."  But  surely  we  may  fairly  say,  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  Writer 
set  himself  to  compose  his  Epistle,  which  is  evident  from  the  ruling  tone  of  it  being 
warning  and  denunciatory,  would  of  necessity  modify  the  terms  in  which  he  intro- 
duced those  doctrines  and  expectations  which  formed  the  ground  of  bis  exhortation  or 
prophecy. 
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are,  ''without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  1  Pet.  i.  19,  compared  with 
"  without  spot  mid  blameless"  2  Pet.  iii.  14  ;  which  is  the  more  striking 
from  its  iudependence  in  the  connexion,  being  used  in  an  entirely  different 
reference.  The  sound  of  these  two  Avords  again  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
the  adaptation  from  St.  Jude,  ii.  13.  Other  similarities  there  are  which 
cannot  be  represented  to  the  English  reader,  but  will  be  found  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  Prolegomena  to  my  Greek  Testament. 

27.  It  may  be  allowed  us  to  remark  some  notes  of  genuineness  which 
are  found  in  our  Epistle,  which,  though  at  first  sight  of  small  import, 
and  lying  beneath  the  surface,  yet  possess  considerable  interest.  In  ch. 
i.  17,  18,  we  have  a  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  Writer  at  the  trans- 
figuration of  our  Lord.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  close  to  that 
reference,  and  in  tbe  verses  leading  on  to  it,  two  words  should  occur,  both 
of  which  are  connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration  in  the 
Gospels.  In  ver.  13  we  have  "  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle :  "  let 
us  remember  that  it  was  Peter  who  at  the  Transfiguration  said,  "  Let  us 
make  three  tabernacles."  In  ver.  1 5,  "  after  my  departure  {exodus)." 
At  the  Transfiguration  Moses  and  Elias  ''spoke  of  His  decease  {exodus) 
which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem" 

28.  We  have  also  very  noticeable  coincidences  of  another  kind.  Com- 
pare, among  them,  the  use  of  "godliness"  ch.  i,  3,  6,  7,  with  Acts  iii.  12, 
where,  in  Peter's  speech,  it  is  only  found,  except  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  : 
"  lawless  deeds,"  ch.  ii.  8,  with  "by  lawless  hands,"  Acts  ii.  23  :  "godly," 
ch.  ii.  9,  with  Acts  x.  2,  7,  an  account  doubtless  derived  from  St.  Peter, 
— the  only  places  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Test. :  "  being 
punished,"  ibid.,  with  Acts  iv.  21,  another  Petrine  account,  and  also  the 
ouly  places  where  the  Greek  word  occurs  :  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  ch.  iii. 
10,  with  the  citation  Acts  ii.  20,  where  only  it  occurs,  except  1  Thess.  v. 
21.  Such  things  are  not  to  be  despised,  in  estimating  the  probability  of 
our  Epistle  being  a  supposititious  document. 

29.  Our  general  conclusion  from  all  that  has  preceded  must  be  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  this  second  Epistle :  ac- 
knowledging at  the  same  time,  that  the  subject  is  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty.  That  difficulty  however  is  lightened  for  us  by 
observing  that  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  common  to  this  Epistle  with  some 
others  of  those  called  Catholic,  and  several  of  the  later  writings  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  on  the  other,  that  no  difference  can  be  imagined 
more  markedly  distinctivQ,  than  that  which  separates  all  these  writings 
from  even  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  post-apostolic  period.  Our 
Epistle  is  one  of  those  latter  fruits  of  the  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  Apostles,  which,  not  being  entrusted  to  the  custotly  of  any  one 
church  or  individual,  required  some  considerable  time  to  become  gene- 
rally known  :  which  when  known,  were  susi)ected,  bearing  as  they  neces- 
sarily did  traces  of  their  late  origin,  and  notes  of  polemical  argument : 
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but  of  which,  as  apostolic  and  inspired  writings,  there  never  was,  when 
once  they  became  known,  any  general  doubt  ;  and  which,  as  the  sacred 
Canon  became  fixed,  acquired,  and  have  since  maintained,  their  due  and 
providential  place  among  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 


SECTION  V. 

TIME    AND   PLACE   OF   WRITING. 

1.  These  can  only  be  set  down  conjecturally,  in  accordance  with  views 
and  considerations  previously  advanced.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle,  St.  Peter  wrote  it  in  his  old  age,  when  he  was  expecting 
his  death  *.  This,  agreeably  to  what  was  said  on  the  first  Epistle,  would 
be  somewhere  about  the  year  68  a.d.,  and  the  place  of  writing  would  be 
Rome,  or  somewhere  on  the  journey  thither  from  the  East. 

2.  But  all  this  is  far  too  uncertain,  and  too  much  beset  with  chrono- 
logical difficulties,  to  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  a  hypothetical 
corollary,  contingent  on  our  accepting  the  tradition  of  St.  Peter's  Roman 
martyrdom. 

3.  Several  matters,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  sections  in  our 
other  chapters,  such  as  the  character  and  style  of  the  Epistle,  have  been 
already  incidentally  discussed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1  JOHN. 
SECTION  I. 

ITS   AUTHORSHIP. 

1.  The  internal  testimony  furnished  by  this  Epistle  to.  its  Author 
being  the  same  with  the  Author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is,  it  may  Avell 
be  thought,  incontrovertible.  To  maintain  a  diversity  of  Authorship 
would  betray  the  very  perverseness  and  exaggeration  of  that  school  of 
criticism  which  refuses  to  believe,  be  evidence  never  so  strong. 

'  This  inference  is  not  made  from  the  word  " shortly,"  in  oh.  i.  It  (sec  note  there), 
but  from  the  general  spirit  of  that  passage. 
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2.  It  will  be  well  however  not  to  assume  this  identity,  but  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way  as  we  have  done  with  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  establishing  the  Authorship  by  external  ecclesiastical 
testimony. 

Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  writes  :  "  For  every  one 
who  confesses  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  antichrist," 
Seeing  that  this  contains  a  plain  allusion  to  1  John  iv.  3,  and  that 
Polycarj)  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  an 
indirect  testimony  to  the  genuineness,  and  so  to  the  Authorship  of  our 
Epistle. 

3.  It  is  said  of  Papias  by  Eusebius,  "  The  same  (Papias)  uses  testi- 
monies from  the  former  Epistle  of  John,  and  in  like  manner  from  that  of 
Peter."  And  be  it  remembered  that  Irenasus  says  of  Papias  that  he  was 
"  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion  of  Polycarp." 

4.  Irenseus  frequently  quotes  this  Epistle,  as  Eusebius  asserts  of  him. 
In  his  work  against  heresies,  after  citing  John  xx.  31,  with  the  words, 
"as  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  confirms,  saying,"  ....  he  pro- 
ceeds, "For  which  reason  also  in  his  Epistle  he  thus  testified  to  us  : 
'Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time,'  &c."  (1  John  ii.  18  ff.).  Again, 
he  says,  "  Whom  both  the  Lord  forewarned  us  to  beware  of,  and  His 
disciple  John  in  the  forementioned  Epistle  ordered  us  to  shun,  saying, 
'  Many  seducers  are  gone  out,'  &c."   (2  John  7,  8  :  so   that   "  in   the 

fore-mentioned  Epistle  "  seems  to  be  a  lapse  of  memory) :  "  And  again 
in  his  Epistle  he  says,  'Many  false  prophets  are  gone  out,'  &c." 
(1  John  iv.  1—3). 

And  just  after,  he  proceeds,  "  Wherefore  again  in  his  Epistle  he  says, 
'  Every  one  who  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  hath  been  begotten 
of  God,'  &c."  (1  John  V.  1). 

5.  Clement  of  Alexandria  repeatedly  refers  to  our  Epistle  as  written 
by  St.  John.  In  one  place  he  says  :  "  Moreover  John,  in  his  greater 
Epistle,  seems  to  teach  diflferent  degrees  of  sin,  in  these  words :  '  If 
any  man  see  his  brother  sinning,'  &c."  (1  John  v.  16). 

In  another  he  quotes  1  John  i.  6  f.  with  "  John  says  in  his  Epistle." 
And  similarly  in  other  places. 

6.  Tertulliau  says,  "  As  John  the  Apostle,  who  says  that  antichrists 
had  already  gone  forth  into  the  world,  spirits  precursors  of  antichrist, 
denying  that  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  and  breaking  up  Jesus" 
(1  John  iv.  1  ff".).  "  And  again  :  '  That  which  we  have  seen,'  says  John, 
'  which  we  have  heard,'  &c."  (1  John  i.  1).  And  so  in  several  other 
places  :  citing  ch.  ii.  22  ;  iv.  2  ;  v.  1 ;  i.  7. 

7.  Cyprian  writes  :  "  John  the  Apostle  also,  mindful  of  the  com- 
mandment, afterwards  writes  in  his  Epistle  :  '  In  this  we  understand 
that  we  know  Him,  if  we  keep  His  commandments,'  &c."  (ch.  ii.  3,  4). 
And  he  cites  also  ch.  ii.  15 — 17  ;  i.  8  ;  ii.  6. 
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8.  Muratori's  fragment  on  the  canon  states,  "  Two  Epistles  of  John 
are  hckl  to  be  in  Catholic  Scripture." 

9.  The  Epistle  is  found  in  the  Peschito,  or  ancient  Syriac  version, 
whose  canon  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  is  so  short, 

10.  Origen,  beginning  the  sentence,  "  Why  should  I  speak  of  John, 
who  lay  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  ".  .  .  .,  and  proceeding  as  cited  in 
the  Introd,  to  the  Apocalypse,  §  i.  par.  12,  says,  "Moreover  he  has 
left  an  Epistle  of  very  few  lines  :  perhaps  also  a  second  and  a  third, 
— for  all  do  not  confess  these  to  be  genuine  :  but  both  are  not  a 
hundred  lines  in  length."  And  he  continually  cites  the  Epistle  as 
St,  John's  :  e,  g,  " '  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  :'  but  in  John  He 
is  light  ;  for  *  God,'  says  he,  *  is  light,  and  darkness  in  Him  is 
none.' " 

11.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the  scholar  of  Origen,  recognizes  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  as  being  written  by  the  Apostle 
John,  by  the  very  form  of  his  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse.  For  (see  his  reasoning  at  length  in  the  Inti'oduction  to 
the  Revelation,  §  i.  par.  48)  he  tries  to  prove  that  it  was  not  written 
by  St.  John,  on  account  of  its  diversity  in  language  and  style  from  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  :  and  distinctly  cites  the  words  of  om-  Epistle  as 
those  of  the  Evangelist :  "  The  Evangelist  did  not  even  prefix  his 
name  to  the  Catholic  Epistle,  but  without  waste  of  words  began  from 
the  mystery  itself  of  the  divine  manifestation  :  '  That  which  was  from 
the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes.' " 

12.  Eusebius  says,  "  of  the  wi-itings  of  John,  in  addition  to  the 
Gospel,  the  former  of  the  Epistles  is  confessed  undoubtedly  both 
by  those  now  living,  and  by  the  ancients."  And  again,  having 
enumerated  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  he  says, 
"  In  order  after  which  we  must  definitely  place  the  current  former 
Epistle  of  John." 

13.  After  the  time  of  Eusebius,  general  consent  pronounced  the  same 
verdict.  We  may  terminate  the  series  of  testimonies  with  that  of 
Jerome,  who  in  his  catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Avriters  says  of  St.  John, 
"He  wrote  also  one  Epistle,  of  which  the  opening  is,  'That  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  &c.,'  which  is  received  by  all  ecclesiastical  and  learned 
men." 

14.  The  first  remarkable  contradiction  to  this  combinati'>n  of  testi- 
mony is  found  in  the  writings  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  in  tne  sixth 
century.  He  ventures  to  assert,  that  none  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers 
who  have  treated  of  the  canon,  makes  any  mention  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles  as  canonical :  "  For  most  persons  hold  them  not  to  be  written  by 
the  Apostles,  but  by  some  other  simpler  men  among  the  elders."  He  then 
proceeds  in  a  somewhat  confused  way  to  state  that  Irenaeus  does  mention 
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1  Peter  and  1  John,  as  apostolic,  "  but  others  do  not  even  acknowledge 
them  as  coming  from  Apostles,  but  from  the  elders  :  for  a  first,  and 
second,  and  third  of  John  have  been  written,  making  evident  shew  of 
being  the  work  of  one  person."  But  it  is  evident  from  the  chain  of  testi- 
monies given  above,  that  Cosmas  can  have  been  but  ill  informed  on  the 
subject. 

15.  It  is  probable  that  the  Alogi,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  as  reject- 
ing the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse,  included  the  Epistles  in  this  rejection. 
Still  Epiphanius  does  not  assert  it  ;  he  only  says,  "  Perhaps  also  the 
Epistles  ;  for  they  agree  in  sense  with  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse." 
But  their  repudiation  of  the  Epistle  would  be  of  no  account. 

16.  Its  rejection  by  Marcion  is  of  equally  little  consequence.  He 
excluded  from  the  cauon  all  the  writings  of  St.  John,  as  not  suiting  his 
views. 

17.  Liicke  closes  his  review  of  ancient  authorities,  which  I  have 
followed  and  expanded,  by  saying,  "  Incontestably  then  our  Epistle 
must  be  numbered  among  those  canonical  books  which  are  most  strongly 
upheld  by  ecclesiastical  tradition." 

18.  But  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  rests  not,  as  already  observed, 
on  external  testimony  alone.  It  must  remain  an  acknowledged  fact, 
until  either  the  Gospel  is  proved  not  to  be  St.  John's,  or  the  similarity 
between  the  two  is  shewn  to  be  only  apparent.  Liicke  has  well  ob- 
served, that  neither  Gospel  nor  Epistle  can  be  said  to  be  an  imitation: 
both  are  original,  but  both  the  product  of  the  same  mind:  so  that  con- 
sidered only  in  this  point  of  view,  we  might  well  doubt  which  was 
written  first. 

19.  However,  its  genuineness  has  been  controverted  in  modern  times. 
First  we  have  a  rash  and  characteristic  saying  of  Jos.  Scaliger's  :  "  The 
three  Epistles  of  John  are  not  by  John  the  Apostle."  The  first  who 
deliberately  and  on  assigned  grounds  took  the  same  side,  Wiis  S.  Gottlieb 
Lange  :  who,  strange  to  say,  receiving  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse, 
yet  rejected  the  Epistle. 

20.  His  argument,  as  reported  by  Liicke,  is  as  follows  :  The  entire 
failure  in  the  Epistle  of  any  individual,  personal,  and  local  notices, 
betrays  an  author  unacquainted  with  the  personal  circumstances  of  the 
Apostle,  and  those  of  the  churches  where  he  taught.  The  close  cor- 
respondence of  the  Epistle  with  the  Gospel  in  thought  and  expression 
begets  a  suspicion  that  some  careful  imitator  of  John  wi'ote  the 
Epistle.  Lastly,  the  Epistle,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel,  shews  such 
evident  signs  of  enfeeblement  of  spirit  by  old  age,  that  if  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  John,  it  must  have  been  written  at  the  extreme  end  of  his 
life,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  whereas,  from  no  allusion  being 
made  to  that  event  even  in  such  a  passage  as  ch,  ii.  18,  the  Epistle 
makes  a  shew  of  having  been  written  before  it.     The  only  solution  in 
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Lfinge's  estimation  is  tliat  some  imitator  wrote  it,  as  St.  Jolin's,  it  may 
be  a  century  after  his  time. 

21.  To  this  Lucke  replies  that  Lango  is  in  fourfold  error.  For  1, 
it  is  not  true  that  the  Epistlo  contains  no  individual  and  personal 
notices.  These  it  is  true  are  rather  hinted  at  and  implied  than  brought 
to  the  surface  :  a  characteristic,  not  only  of  a  catholic  ei)i.stle  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  locally  addressed,  but  also  of  the  style  of  St.  John 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  St.  Paul.  As  to  the  fact,  the  Writer 
designates  himself  by  implication  as  an  apostle,  and  seems  to  allude  to 
his  Gospel  in  ch.  i.  1 — 4  :  in  ch.  ii.  1,  18,  he  implies  an  intimate  rela- 
tion between  himself  and  his  readers  :  in  ch.  ii.  12 — 14,  he  distinguishes 
his  readers  according  to  their  ages  :  in  ch.  ii.  18,  19,  iv.  1 — 3,  the  false 
teachers  are  pointed  at  in  a  way  which  shews  that  both  Writer  and 
readers  knew  more  about  them:  and  the  warning,  ch.  v.  21,  has  a 
local  character,  and  reminds  the  readers  of  something  well  known  to 
them. 

22.  Secondly,  it  is  entirely  denied,  as  above  remarked,  that  there  is 
the  slightest  trace  of  slavish  imitation.  The  Epistle  is  in  no  respect 
the  work  of  an  imitator  of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  person  would  have 
elaborated  every  point  of  similarity,  and  omitted  no  notice  of  the  per- 
sonal and  local  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  :  would  have  probably 
misunderstood  and  exaggerated  St.  John's  peculiarities  of  style  and 
thought.  All  such  attempts  to  put  off  one  man's  writing  for  that 
of  another  carry  in  them  the  elements  of  failure  as  against  a  searching 
criticism.  But  how  different  is  all  we  find  in  this  Epistle.  By  how 
wide  a  gap  is  it  separated  from  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Clement, 
Barnabas,  Polycarp.  Apparently  close  as  it  is  upon  them  in  point  of 
time,  what  a  totally  different  spirit  breathes  in  it.  This  Epistle 
written  after  them,  written  among  them,  would  be  indeed  the  rarest  of 
exceptional  cases — an  unimaginable  anachronism,  a  veritable  "  hysteron 
proteron." 

23.  Thirdly  :  it  is  certainly  the  strangest  criticism,  to  speak  of  the 
weakness  of  old  age  in  the  Epistle.  If  this  could  be  identified  as  really 
being  so,  it  would  be  the  strongest  proof  of  authenticity.  For  it  is 
altogether  inconceivable,  that  an  imitator  could  have  had  the  power 
or  the  purpose  to  write  as  John  might  have  written  in  his  old  age. 
But  where  are  the  traces  of  this  second  childishness  ?  We  are  told,  in 
the  repetitions,  in  the  want  of  order,  in  the  uniformity.  Certainly 
there  is  an  appearance  of  tautology  in  the  style  :  more  perhaps  than  in 
the  Gospel.  Erasmus,  in  the  dedication  of  his  paraphrase  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  characterizes  the  style  of  the  Gospel  as  a  "  kind  of  speech 
so  interwoven  as  it  were  with  points  of  connexion  mutually  cohering, 
consisting  sometimes  of  contraries,  sometimes  of  things  like,  sometimes 
of  the  same  things  again  repeated, — that  each  member  of  the  argument 
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SO  enters  and  t.ikes  it  up  as  that  the  end  of  a  former  part  is  also  the 
beginning  of  that  which  follows."  The  same  style  prevails  in  the 
Epistle.  It  is  not  however  an  infirmity  of  age,  but  a  peculiarity,  which 
might  belong  to  extreme  youth  just  as  well. 

24.  The  greater  amount  of  repetition  in  the  Epistle  arises  from  its 
being  more  hortatory  and  tender  in  character.  And  it  may  also  be 
attributed  to  its  more  Hebraistic  form,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
Grecian  and  dialectic  style  of  St.  Paul  :  abounding  in  parallels  and 
apparent  arguings  in  a  circle.  The  epistolary  form  would  account  for 
the  want  of  strict  arrangement  in  order,  which  would  hardly  be  observed 
by  the  youngest  any  more  than  by  the  oldest  writer. 

25.  And  the  appearance  of  uniformity,  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
oneness  of  subject  and  simplicity  of  spirit,  is  often  produced  by  want 
of  deep  enough  penetration  of  the  sense  to  discover  the  real  differences 
in  passages  which  seem  to  express  the  same.  Besides,  even  granting 
these  marks  of  old  age,  what  argument  would  they  furnish  against  the 
genuineness  ?  St.  John  was  quite  old  enough  at  and  after  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  for  such  to  have  shewn  themselves  :  so  that  this  objection 
must  be  dealt  with  on  other  grounds,  and  does  not  affect  our  present 
question. 

26.  Fourthly,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  if  the  Epistle  was 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  event  must  necessarily 
have  been  intimated  in  ch.  ii.  18.  It  cannot  be  proved,  nor  does  it 
seem  likely  from  the  notices  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel, 
that  St,  John  connected  the  "  last  hour "  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  does  not  seem  likely  that,  writing  to  Christians  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  probably  from  the  first  had  a  wider  view  of  our  Lord's  prophecy  of 
the  end,  he  should  have  felt  bound  to  make  a  corrective  allusion  to  the 
event,  even  supposing  he  himself  had  once  identified  it  with  the  time  of 
the  end.  They  would  not  require  to  be  told,  why  the  universal  triumph 
of  Christianity  had  not  followed  it,  seeing  they  probably  never  expected 
it  to  do  so. 

27.  So  that  Lange's  objections,  which  I  have  reported  freely  from 
Liicke,  as  being  highly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Epistle,  cer- 
tainly do  not  succeed  in  impugning  the  verdict  of  antiquity,  or  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Epistle  itself. 

28.  The  objections  brought  by  Bretschneider,  formed  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  logos  (Word),  and  the  antidocetic  tendency  manifest  both  in  the 
Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  and  betraying  both  as  works  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, have  also  been  shewn  by  Liicke  to  be  untenable.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Word,  though  formally  enounced  by  St.  John  only,  is  in  fact  that  of 
St.  Paul  in  Col.  i.  15  ff.,  and  that  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  i.  1  ff.,  and  was  unquestionably  prepared  for  Christian  use  long 
before,  in  the  Alexandrine  Jewish  theology.     And  though  Docetism 
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itself  may  have  been  the  growth  of  the  second  centuiy,  yet  the  germs  of 
it,  which  are  opposed  in  tliis  Epistle,  were  apparent  long  before.  A 
groundless  assumption  of  Bretschneider  is,  that  seeing  the  three  Epistles 
are  by  the  same  hand,  and  the  writer  of  the  second  and  third,  where 
there  was  no  ground  for  concealing  himself,  calls  himself  "the  elder" 
(^"presbyter  "), — the  first  Epistle,  where,  wishing  to  be  taken  for  the 
Apostle,  he  does  not  name  himself,  is  also  Ijy  John  the  Presbyter.  The 
answer  to  which  is,  that  we  can  by  no  means  consent  to  the  assumption 
that  the  so-called  Presbyter  John  was  the  author  of  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  :  see  the  Introduction  to  2  and  3  John,  §  i.  2,  12  ff. 

29.  The  objections  brought  against  our  Epistle  by  the  modern 
Tubingen  school  are  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  by  Diisterdieck. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  them  here.  For  mere  English  readers, 
it  would  require  an  introduction  far  longer  than  that  which  Diisterdieck 
has  devoted  to  it,  at  all  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  those 
objections  and  the  postulates  from  which  they  spring.  And  when  I 
inform  such  English  readers  that  the  first  of  those  postulates  is  the 
denial  of  a  personal  God,  they  will  probably  not  feel  that  they  have  lost 
much  by  not  having  the  refutation  of  the  objections  laid  before  them. 
Should  any  regret  Jt,  they  may  find  some  of  them  briefly  noticed  in 
Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction,  \o\.  iii.  pp.  454  fF.  :  and  they  will  there  see 
how  feeble  and  futile  they  are. 

30.  Whether  then  we  approach  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  this 
Epistle  (and  its  consequent  canonicity)  from  the  side  of  external  testi- 
mony, or  of  internal  evidence,  we  are  alike  convinced  that  its  claim  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Evangelist  St.  John,  and  to  its  place  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  is  fully  substantiated. 


SECTION  II. 

FOR    WHAT    READERS    IT    WAS    WRITTEN. 

1.  This  question,  in  the  case  of  our  Epistle,  might  be  very  easily  and 
briefly  dealt  with,  were  it  not  for  one  apparent  mistake,  which  compli- 
cates it. 

In  Augustine  we  read,  "  Agreeable  to  this  opinion  is  also  that  which 
is  said  by  John  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Parthians ;"  and  then  follows 
1  John  iii.  2.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  place  in  Augustine's  writings 
where  he  thus  characterizes  it.  The  inscription  "  To  the  Parthians  "  has 
found  its  way  into  some  of  the  Benedictine  editions  in  the  title  of  the 
Tractates  on  the  Epistle  :  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  originally  there. 
It  has  been  repeated  by  some  of  the  Latin  fathers. 

2.  Some,  but  very  few  writers,  have  assumed  as  a  fact  that  the  Epistle 
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was  really  written  to  the  Parthians.  Paulus  and  Baur  made  use  of  the 
assumption  to  impugn  the  apostolicity  of  the  Epistle.  Grotius,  who  was 
followed  by  Hammond,and  partially  by  Michaelis  and  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
gives  a  curious  reason,  in  connexion  with  this  idea,  for  the  omission  of  all 
address  and  personal  notices  :  "  The  Epistle  was  anciently  called  that  to 
the  Parthians,  i.  e.  those  Jews  professing  Christianity  who  lived  under 
the  rule  not  of  the  Romans,  but  of  the  Parthians  in  the  parts  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  where  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  Jews,  as  at  Nearda, 
Nisibis,  and  other  places.  And  I  imagine  this  to  be  the  reason  why 
this  Epistle  contains  neither  the  name  and  title  of  an  Apostle  in  its 
opening,  nor  salutations  after  the  apostolic  manner  at  its  close,  because 
the  Epistle  was  to  be  sent  by  Ephesian  merchants  into  lands  hostile  to 
the  Romans,  and  it  might  have  been  very  damaging  to  the  Christians  if 
this  epistolary  commerce,  though  innocent,  had  been  detected."  This  is 
absurd  enough,  especially  as  the  Epistle  is  evidently  not  addressed  to 
Jews  at  all  as  such,  but  mainly  to  Gentile  readers  :  see  below,  par.  5. 
And  ecclesiastical  tradition  knows  of  no  mission  of  St.  John  to  the 
Parthians,  St.  Thomas  being  supposed  to  have  carried  the  Gospel  to 
them. 

3.  This  being  so,  it  would  appear,  as  hinted  before,  that  the  supposed 
address  "  to  the  Parthians  "  rests  upon  some  mistake.  But  if  so,  on 
what  mistake  ?  A  conjecture  is  quoted  from  Serrarius  that  in  the 
original  text  of  Augustine  it  stood  "  to  the  Patmians.'"  Other  conjec- 
tures are  enumerated  in  my  Greek  Test.,  among  which  the  most  probable 
is  that  the  Greek  word  "  parthenos,"  a  virgin,  either  as  a  title  of  those 
addressed,  or  a  name  of  the  Apostle  himself,  has  somehow  produced  the 
mistake. 

4.  At  all  events  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  the  Epistle  was  not 
vsrritten  to  the  Parthians.  Nor  is  there  more  probability  in  the  notion 
of  Benson  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Judsea  and 
Galilee,  who  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh  :  nor  in  that  of  Lightfoot, 
who  sends  it  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  supposing  the  Gains  to  whom  the 
third  Epistle  is  addressed,  identical  with  him  of  Acts  xix.  29  and  1  Cor. 
i.  14,  and  the  fact  alluded  to  in  3  John  9  to  refer  to  this  first  Epistle. 

5.  Setting  aside  these,  and  falling  back  on  the  general  opinion,  we 
believe  the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  not  to  any  one  church,  but  to 
a  cycle  of  churches,  mainly  consisting  of  Gentile  converts.  This  last 
seems  shewn  by  the  warning  of  ch.  v.  21,  combined  with  the  circum- 
stance that  so  little  reference  is  made  to  Old  Test,  sayings  or  his- 
tory. 

6.  It  evidently  also  appears,  that  the  Apostle  is  the  spiritual  teacher 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  writing.  He  knows  their  circumstances  and 
various  advances  in  the  faith  :  the  whole  tone  is  that  of  their  father  in 
the  faith.     Such  a  relation,  following  as  we  surely  must  the  traces  fur- 
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nished  hy  ancient  tradition,  can  only  he  found  in  the  case  of  St.  Jolin, 
by  believing  the  readers  to  have  been  members  of  the  churches  at  and 
round  Ephesus,  where  he  lived  and  taught. 

7.  The  character  of  the  Epistle  is  too  general  to  admit  a  comparison 
between  it  and  the  Ephesian  Epistle  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  some  have 
endeavoured  to  institute.  Our  Epistle  contains  absolutely  no  materials 
on  which  such  a  comparison  can  proceed. 


SECTION  in. 

ITS   RELATION   TO   THE    GOSPEL   OP   ST.   JOHN.    ' 

1.  As  introductory  to  this  enquiry,  it  will  be  well  to  give  an  account 
of  opinions  respecting  the  epistolary  form  of  this  canonical  book. 

2.  This  was  always  taken  for  granted,  seeing  that  definite  readers  and 
their  circumstances  are  continually  present,  and  that  the  first  and  second 
persons  plural  are  constantly  used  ^, — until  Michaelis  ®  maintained  that 
it  is  rather  a  treatise,  or  a  book,  than  a  letter ;  and  only  so  far  a  letter, 
as  any  treatise  may  be  addressed  to  certain  readers,  e.g.  the  Acts 
to  Theophilus.  Accordingly,  he  holds  this  to  be  a  second  part  of  the 
Gospel. 

3.  As  LUcke  remarks,  it  is  of  great  importance  whether  we  consider 
the  writing  as  an  Epistle  or  not.  Our  decision  on  this  point  affects 
both  our  estimate  of  it,  and  our  exposition.  Surely,  however,  the 
question  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  We  may  fairly  reply  to  the 
hypothesis  which  supposes  the  Epistle  to  be  a  second  part  of  the 
Gospel,  that  the  Gospel  is  complete  in  itself  and  requires  no  such 
supplement ;  see  John  xx.  30,  31,  where  the  practical  object  also  of  the 
Gospel  is  too  plainly  asserted,  for  us  to  suppose  this  to  be  its  practical 
sequel. 

4.  To  view  it  again  as  a  preface  and  introduction  to  the  Gospel,  as 
Hug,  seems  not  to  be  borne  out  by  the  spirit  of  either  writing.  The 
Gospel  requires  no  such  introduction  :  the  Epistle  furnishes  none  such. 
They  do  not  in  a  word  stand  in  any  external  relation  to  one  another, 
such  as  is  imagined  by  every  one  of  these  hypotheses. 

5.  Hug  fancied  he  found  a  trace  of  the  Epistle  having  once  been 
appended  to  the  Gospel,  in  the  Latin  version  attached  to  Beza's  great 
MS.  now  at  Cambridge.  There,  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  on  which  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  begin,  the  copyist  has  written  the  last  column 
of  3  John,  with  this  subscription  :  "  Here  end  the  three  Epistles  of 

8  Compare  ch.  ii.  1,  7, 13.  14,  18,  28;  iii.  18,  21;  5v.  1,  7,  11,  &c. 
*  Introd.  to  New  Test.,  Marsh's  translation,  vol.  iv.  p.  400. 
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John  :  here  beginnelh  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  But  first,  this  proves 
too  much,  seeing  that  all  three  Epistles  of  St.  John  are  included,  and 
surely  Hug  does  not  suppose  the  second  and  third  Epistles  to  have  been 
also  sequels  to  the  Gospel :  and  secondly,  this  very  circumstance,  the 
inclusion  of  all  three  Epistles,  shews  the  reason  of  the  arrangement, 
viz.,  to  place  together  the  writings  of  the  same  Apostle. 

6.  The  writing  then  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Epistle,  as  it  usually  has 
been:  and  no  closer  external  relation  to  the  Gospel  must  be  sought 
for. 

But,  this  being  premised,  a  very  interesting  question  follows.  The 
two  -vNT-itings  are  internally  related,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Do  the 
phasnomena  of  this  relation  point  out  the  Gospel,  or  the  Epistle,  as 
having  been  first  written  ? 

7.  And  to  this  question  there  can  I  think  be  but  one  answer.  The 
Epistle  again  and  again  assumes,  on  the  part  of  its  readers,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Liicke  well  remarks,  that 
"  as  a  rule,  the  shorter,  more  concentrated  expression  of  one  and  the 
game  writer,  especially  when  ideas  peculiar  to  him  are  concerned,  is  the 
latevy  while  the  more  explicit  one,  which  first  unfolds  and  puts  in  shape 
the  idea,  is  the  earlier  one."  And  he  finds  examples  of  this  in  the 
abbreviated  formulas  of  ch.  i.  1,  2,  as  compared  with  John  i.  1  if. ;  iv.  2, 
compared  with  John  i.  14, 

8.  Other  considerations  connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject  will 
be  found  treated  in  the  next  section. 


SECTION  IV. 

TIME   AND   PLACE    OF   WRITING. 

1.  On  both  of  these,  opinions  have  been  much  divided:  no  sure  indi- 
cations being  furnished  by  the  Epistle  itself.  If  however  we  have  been 
right  in  assigning  to  it  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall 
bring  that  date,  by  what  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  I. 
ch.  V.  §  iv.  (where  fifteen  years,  a.d.  70 — 85,  are  shewn  to  have  marked 
the  probable  limits  of  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Gospel),  within  a 
time  not  earlier  than  perhaps  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  decade  of 
the  first  century:  and  extending  as  late  as  the  traditional  age  of  the 
Apostle  himself. 

2.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  Epistle  betrays  marks  of  the  extreme 
old  age  of  the  writer.  But  such  inferences  are  very  fallacious.  Certainly 
the  repeated  use  of  "  little  children"  more  frequently  than  any  other 
term  of  endearing  address,  seems  to  point  to  an  aged  writer:  but  even 
this  is  insecure. 
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S.  Again  it  has  been  fancied  that  the  words,  "  it  is  the  last  time  " 
ch.  ii.  18,  furnish  a  note  of  time  ;  and  must  be  understood  of  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  as  LUcke  replies,  this  ex- 
pression is  used  simply  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of  antichristian 
teachers,  and  the  apprehension  thence  arising  that  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  was  at  hand.  So  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  infer  a  note 
of  time  from  it,  than  from  similar  expressions  in  St.  Paul,  e.  g.  1  Tim. 
iv.  1  ;  2  Tim,  iii.  1. 

4.  As  to  the  place  of  writing,  we  are  just  as  much  in  uncertainty. 
The  Gospel  (Vol.  I.  Introd.  ch.  v.  §  iv.)  is  said  by  Irenaeus  to  have  been 
written  at  Ephesus.  And  ancient  tradition,  if  at  least  represented  by 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Epistle,  seems  to  have  placed  the  writing  of  the 
Epistle  there  also.     Further,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


SECTION   V. 

CONTENTS.  AND    ARRAJJGEMENT. 

1.  This  Epistle,  from  its  aphoristic  and  apparently  tautological 
character,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  as  a  continuous  contextual 
whole.  Some  indeed  from  this  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  such  contextual  connexion  in  the  Epistle.  So  Calvin,  Episcopius, 
and  others.  And  this  seems,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  view.  About  that  time,  Sebastian  Schmid,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Epistle,  maintained,  but  only  tentatively  and 
timidly,  that  there  is  a  logical  and  contextual  arrangement.  The  same 
side  was  taken  up  with  more  decision  by  Oporinus  of  Gottiugen. 

2.  But  the  principal  advocate  of  this  view  in  the  last  century  was 
Bengel.  In  his  note  on  the  famous  passage,  ch.  v.  7,  he  gives  his 
contextual  system  of  the  Epistle  ^  This  arrangement  is  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  disputed  verse,  and  tends  to  give  it  an  important  place  in 
the  context  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  moreover  highly  artificial,  and  the 
Trinitarian  character,  which  is  made  to  predominate  in  it,  is  certainly 
far  from  the  obvious  key  to  the  real  arrangement,  as  given  us  by  the 
Epistle  itself, 

3.  Nearer  to  our  own  time,  differing  arrangements  of  the  Epistle  have 
been  proposed,  by  Liicke,  De  Wette,  and  Dusterdieck.  I  shall  take 
these  three  in  order. 

4.  Liicke  holds  the  proper  theme  of  the  Epistle,  the  object,  ground, 
and  binding  together  of  all  its  doctrinal  and  practical  sayings,  to  be  this 
proposition  :  "  As  the  ground  and  root  of  all  Christian  fellowship  is,  the 

^  Cited  in  the  note  on  this  part  of  the  Introd.  in  my  Greek  Test. 
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fellowship  which  eack  individual  has  Avith  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
faith  and  in  love,  so  this  latter  necessarily  unfolds  and  exhibits  itself  iu 
that  former,  viz.  in  the  fellowship  with  the  brethren."  Having  laid  this 
down,  he  divides  the  Epistle  into  many  sections,  all  unfolding  in  various 
ways  this  central  truth.  Thus,  e.  g.,  ch.  i.  5 — ii.  2,  speaks  of  fellowship 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  light :  fellowship  with  Him  is 
walking  in  light :  all  pretence  to  it  without  such  walking,  is  falsehood. 
And  striving  after  such  piuity  is  the  condition  under  which  only  Chris- 
tian fellowship  subsists,  and  under  wliich  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses 
from  sin.  For  even  the  Christian  state  is  a  striving,  and  not  free  from 
sin,  but  proceeding  ever  in  more  detection  and  confession  of  it :  Avhich 
leads  not  to  a  compromise  with  sin,  but  to  its  entire  annihilation. 

5.  This  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  Liicke's  setting  forth  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Epistle :  in  which,  as  Diisterdieck  observes,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  grasp  the  master  thoughts  which  account  for  the  develop- 
ment, but  merely  follows  it  step  by  step.  For  this,  however,  Liicke 
does  not  deserve  the  blame  which  Diisterdieck  imputes  to  him.  His  is 
obviously  the  right  way  to  proceed,  though  it  may  not  have  been  carried 
far  enough  in  his  hands :  far  better  than  the  a  priori  assumption  of  a 
Trinitarian  arrangement  by  Bengel.  He  has  well  given  the  sequence 
of  thought,  as  it  stands :  but  he  has  not  accounted  for  it.  The  com- 
plete statement  of  the  disposition  of  the  matter  of  the  Epistle  must 
tell  us  not  only  how  the  train  of  thought  proceeds,  but  tvhy  it  thus 
proceeds. 

6.  A  nearer  approximation  to  this  has  been  made  by  De  Wette. 
His  plan  may  be  thus  described.  The  great  design  of  the  Epistle  is  to 
confirm  the  readers  in  the  Christian  life  as  consisting  in  purity  (love) 
and  faith,  and  to  this  end  to  waken  and  sharpen  the  moral  conscience  by 
reminding  them  of  the  great  moral  axioms  of  the  Gospel,  by  reminding 
them  also  of  the  inseparableness  of  morality  and  faith,  to  keep  them  from 
the  influence  of  those  false  teachers  who  denied  the  reality  of  the  mani- 
festation of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  reality 
of  that  manifestation.  The  Epistle  he  arranges  under  1.  An  intro- 
duction, ch.  i.  1 — 4 :  2.  Three  exhortations  ;  a)  i.  5 — ii,  28,  begins  with 
i-eminding  them  of  the  nature  of  Christian  fellowship,  as  consisting  in 
walking  in  light,  in  purity  from  sin  and  keeping  of  God's  command- 
ments (i.  5 — ii.  11)  :  then  proceeds  by  an  earnest  address  to  the  readers 
(ii.  12 — 14),  a  warning  against  the  love  of  the  world  (ii.  15 — 17), 
against  false  teachers,  and  an  exhortation  to  keep  fast  hold  of  Christ 
(ii.  18 — 27),  and  concludes  with  a  promise  of  confidence  in  the  day 
of  judgment. 

h)  He  again  reminds  them  of  the  fundamental  moral  axioms  of  the 
Gospel.     The  state  of  a  child  of  God  rests  on  the  conditions  of  righteous- 
ness and  purity  from  sin :  ho  who  commits  sin  belongs  to  the  devil. 
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Especially  is  the  distiuction  made  between  those  who  belong  to  God 
and  those  who  belong  to  the  devil,  by  Love  and  Hate:  and  therefore 
must  we  ever  love  in  deed  and  in  truth  (ii.  29 — iii.  18).  The  Apostle 
adds  a  promise  of  confidence  towards  God  and  answer  to  prayer,  and 
exhorts  them  to  add  to  love,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  (iii.  19 — 24): 
which  leads  him  to  a  second  express  warning  against  the  false  teachers 
(iv.  1—6). 

c)  In  this  third  Exhortation,  the  Apostle  sets  out  with  the  simple 
principle  of  Love,  which,  constituting  the  essence  of  God  Himself,  and 
being  revealed  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  is  the  condition  of  all  adoption 
into  God's  family  and  all  confidence  towards  God  (iv.  7 — 21).  But  a 
co-ordinate  condition  is  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  as  including  in  itself 
Love,  and  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments,  and  the  strength 
requisite  thereto.  And  the  voucher  for  this  faith  is  found  in  the 
historical  facts  and  testimonies  of  baptism,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  eternal  life  which  He  gives  (v.  1 — 13).  At 
the  couclusion  of  the  exhortation,  we  have  the  repeated  promise  of  con- 
fidence towards  God  and  the  hearing  of  prayer,  in  this  case  intercessory 
prayer  for  a  sinning  brother,  yet  with  a  limitation,  and  a  reminding  that 
strictly  speaking,  Christians  may  not  sin:  ending  with  a  warning  against 
idolatry  (v.  14— 21> 

7.  To  this  division  Diisterdieck  objects,  that  the  terms  exhortation, 
reminding,  &c.,  are  of  too  superficial  a  kind  to  suffice  for  designating 
the  various  portions  of  the  Epistle,  and  that  De  Wette  is  in  error 
in  supposing  a  new  train  of  thought  to  be  begun  in  ch.  iv.  7 — 21: 
rather  does  the  leading  axiom  of  ch.  ii.  29  proceed  through  that  portion, 
and  in  fact  even  further  than  that. 

8.  His  own  division,  which  has  been  in  the  main  followed  in  my 
Commentary,  is  as  follows.  Regarding,  as  the  others,  ch.  i.  1 — 4  as  the 
Introduction,  in  which  the  writer  lays  domi  the  great  object  of  apostolic 
preaching,  asserts  of  himself  full  apostolicity,  and  announces  the  pm-pose 
of  his  writing, — he  makes  two  great  divisions  of  the  Epistle:  the  first, 
i.  5 — ii.  28,  the  second,  ii.  29 — v.  5:  on  which  follows  the  conclusion, 
V.  6—21. 

9.  Each  of  these  great  divisions  is  ruled  and  pervaded  by  one  master 
thought,  announced  clearly  in  its  outset;  which  we  may  call  its  theme. 
These  themes  are  impressed  on  the  readers  both  by  positive  and  nega- 
tive unfolding,  and  by  polemical  defence  against  erroneous  teachers: 
and,  this  being  done,  each  principal  portion  is  concluded  with  a  cor- 
responding promise.  And  both  principal  portions  tend  throughout  to 
throw  light  on  the  great  subject  of  the  whole,  viz.  Fellowship  with 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

10.  The  theme  of  the  first  portion  is  given  ch.  i.  5,  "  God  is  Light, 
and  in  Him  is  no  dai-kness."     Consequently,  fellowship  with  Him,  on 
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which  depends  our  joy  in  Christ  (i.  3,  4),  belongs  only  to  him  who 
walks  in  light  (i.  6).  To  walk  thus  in  light  as  God  is  light  (i.  6  ff., 
ii.  8  if.),  and  to  flee  from  darkness,  in  which  there  can  be  no  fellowship 
with  God  (ii.  11  ffl),  forms  thefirst  subject  of  the  Apostle's  Exhortation. 
To  this  end,  after  shewing  the  relation  which  this  proposition,  "  God  is 
light,"  has  to  us  in  regard  of  our  fellowship  with  God  and  with  one 
another  through  Jesus  Christ  (i.  6,  7),  he  unfolds  first  positively 
(i.  8 — ii.  11)  ivherein  our  walking  in  light  consists:  viz,  in  free  recog- 
Dition  and  humble  confession  of  our  own  sinfulness  :  the  knowledge  and 
confession  of  our  own  darkness  being  in  fact  the  first  breaking  in  on  us 
of  the  light,  in  which  we  must  walk :  viz.  felloAvship  with  God  through 
Christ,  whose  blood  is  to  cleanse  us  from  all  our  sin. 

11.  This  our  walking  in  light,  whose  first  steps  are  the  recognition, 
confession,  and  cleansing  of  sin,  further  consists  in  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  which  are  all  summed  up  in  one  great  command- 
ment of  Zove  (ii.  3 — 11).  Hence  only  we  know  that  we  know  God 
(ii.  3),  that  we  love  Him  (ii.  5),  that  we  are  and  abide  in  Him  (ii.  6), 
in  a  word  that  we  Lave  fellowship  with  Him  (cf.  i.  3,  5  ff.),  when  we 
keep  His  commandments,  when  we  walk  (ii.  6,  cf.  i.  6)  as  "  He,"  i.  e. 
Christ,  walked. 

12.  This  summing  up  of  all  God's  commands  in  love  by  the  example 
of  Christ  as  perfect  love  (John  xiii.  34)  brings  in  the  negative  side  of 
the  illustration  of  the  proposition  •' God  is  light."  Hate  is  darkness: 
is  separation  from  God :  is  fellowship  with  the  world.  So  begins  then 
a  polemical  designation  of  and  warning  against  the  love  of  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  world  (ii.  15 — 17),  and  against  those  false  teachers  (ii. 
18 — 26),  who  would  bring  them  into  this  condition:  and  an  exhortation 
to  abide  in  Christ  (ii.  24 — 28).  All  this  is  grounded  on  the  present 
state  and  progress  of  the  various  classes  among  them  in  fellowship  with 
God  in  Christ  (ii.  12 — 14,  27).  See  each  of  these  subdivisions  more 
fully  specified  in  the  Commentary. 

13.  The  second  great  portion  of  the  Epistle  (ii.  29 — v.  5)  opens,  as 
the  other,  with  the  announcement  of  its  theme:  "God  is  righteous" 
(ii.  29),  and  "he  who  doeth  righteousness,  is  born  of  Him."  And 
as  before,  "  God  is  Light"  made  the  condition  of  fellowship  with  God  to 
be,  walking  in  light  as  "  He  "  walked  in  light,  so  now,  "  God  is  righte- 
ous "  makes  the  condition  of  "  sonship  "  on  our  part  to  be  that  we  be 
righteous,  as  "He,"  Christ,  was  holy.  And  as  before  also,  so  now:  it 
must  be  shewn  wherein  this  righteousness  of  God's  children  consists,  in 
contrast  to  the  righteousness  of  the  children  of  the  world  and  of  the 
devil.  And  so  we  have  in  this  second  part  also  a  twofold  exhortation,  a 
positive  and  a  negative :  the  middle  point  of  which  is  the  fundamental 
axiom  "  God  is  righteous,  and  therefore  we  His  childi-en  must  be  righte- 
ous :"  and  thus  it  also  serves  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle  announced  in 
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i.  3  f.  to  confirm  the  readers  in  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  so  to  complete  their  joy :  for  this  fellowship  is  the  state  of  God's 
children. 

14.  This,  however,  as  on  the  one  side  it  brings  in  all  blessed  hope  and 
our  glorious  inheritance  (iii.  2,  3),  so  on  the  other  it  induces  the  moral 
necessity  of  that  righteousness  on  which  our  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  our  abiding  in  Him,  rests,  grounded  on  His  Love  (iii.  8,  9, 
10  ff. :  iv.  7  ff.  &c.).  Both  sides  of  the  birth  from  God,  that  which 
looks  forward  and  that  which  looks  backward,  are  treated  together  by 
the  Apostle.  Because  Ave  are  born  of  God,  not  of  the  world,  because  we 
are  God's  children,  not  the  devil's  (because  we  know  Him, — because  we 
are  of  the  truth, — because  His  Spirit  is  in  us, — which  are  merely 
parallel  enunciations  of  the  same  moral  fact),  therefore  we  sin  not, 
therefore  w^e  practise  righteousness,  as  God  our  Father  is  just  and  holy : 
and  thus  sanctifying  ourselves,  thus  doing  righteousness,  thus  abiding  in 
Him  and  in  His  love,  as  His  children,  even  thus  we  may  comfort  our- 
selves in  the  blessed  hope  of  God's  children  to  which  we  are  called,  even 
thus  we  overcome  the  world, 

15.  It  will  be  well  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  order  in  which  the 
exhortation  proceeds  in  this  second  portion  of  the  Epistle. 

16.  First,  after  the  enunciation  of  the  theme  in  ii.  29,  the  Apostle 
takes  up  the  forward  side  of  the  state  of  God's  children,  that  hope  which 
is  full  of  promise  (iii.  1,  2);  then  proceeds  to  the  condition  of  this  hope, 
purifying  ourselves  even  as  "He"  is  pure  (iii.  3).  This  purifying 
consists  in  fleeing  from  sin,  which  is  against  God's  command  (iii.  4), 
and  presupposes  abiding  in  Him  who  has  taken  away  our  sins  (iii.  5, 
6)  :  the  Apostle  thus  grounding  sanctification  in  its  condition,  justifica- 
tion. 

17.  Having  laid  down  (iii.  7)  the  positive  axiom,  '■'■He  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous  even  as  ' He' is  righteous,"  he  turns  to  the 
other  and  negative  side  (iii.  8  ff.),  contrasting  the  children  of  God  and 
the  children  of  the  devil.  And  this  leads  us  to  an  explanation  how  the 
abiding  in  the  love  of  God  necessarily  puts  itself  forth  in  the  love  of  the 
brethren  (iii.  11 — 18).  Hate  is  the  sure  sign  of  not  being  from  God 
(iii.  10):  love  to  the  brethren  a  token  of  being  from  Him  (iii.  18,  19), 
and  being  of  the  truth  (ib.)  :  and  is  a  ground  of  confidence  towards 
God  (iii.  20,  21),  and  of  the  certainty  of  an  answer  to  our  prayers 
(iii.  22). 

18.  This  confidence  towards  Him  is  summed  up  in  one  central  and 
decisive  pledge — the  Spirit  which  He  has  given  us  (iii.  24)  :  and  thus 
the  Apostle  is  led  on  to  warn  us  against  false  spirits  which  are  not  of 
God  (iv.  1  ff.),  and  to  give  us  a  certain  test  whereby  we  may  know  the 
true  from  the  false.  He  sets  the  two  in  direct  opposition  (iv.  1 — 6), 
and  designates  the  false  spirit  as  that  of  antichrist :  making  its  main 
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characteristic  the  denial  of  Christ  having  come  in  the  flesh.  This  he 
conchides  with  a  formula  parallel  to  that  in  the  first  part,  iii.  10  : 
"  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error. ^^ 

19.  After  this  (iv.  7  flf.)  follows  a  fuller  positive  description  of  that 
which  is  born  of  God.  Its  very  essence  is  love :  for  God  is  Love : 
Love  to  God  grounded  on  His  previous  love  to  us  (iv.  7 — 21)  in  send- 
ing His  Son :  love  to  one  another,  resting  on  the  same  motive,  and 
moreover  (v.  1 — 5)  because  our  brethren,  like  ourselves,  are  born  of  Him. 
And  seeing  that  our  love  to  God  and  to  one  another  is  grounded  on  God 
having  given  us  His  Son,  we  come  to  this,  that  faith  in  the  Son  of  God 
is  the  deepest  ground  and  spring  of  our  love  in  both  its  aspects  :  and  is 
the  true  test  of  being  born  of  God  as  distinguished  from  being  of  the 
world  (iv.  1 — 6),  the  true  condition  of  life  (iv.  9 :  cf.  v.  13,  i.  3,  4),  of 
blessed  confidence  (iv.  14  ff".),  of  victory  over  the  world  (iv.  4,  v.  4  f.). 
And  thus  the  Apostle's  exhortation  converges  gradually  to  the  one  point 
against  which  the  lie  of  antichrist  is  directed,  viz.  true  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chi-ist  manifested  in  the  flesh  (v.  5).  On  this  faith  rests  the 
righteousness  of  those  who  are  born  of  God,  as  on  the  other  hand  the 
antichristian  character  of  the  children  of  the  world  consists  in  the  denial 
of  Christ  having  come  in  the  flesh.  For  this  faith  works  by  righteous- 
ness and  sanctification,  as  God  the  Father,  and  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
is  righteous  and  holy  :  seeing  that  we,  who  are  born  of  and  abide  in  the- 
love  with  which  God  in  Christ  hath  first  loved  us,  keep  His  command- 
ments, viz.  to  practise  love  towards  God  and  towards  the  brethren. 

20.  So  that  we  see  on  the  one  side  the  simple  parallelism  of  both 
parts,  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  subject :  and  on  the  other,  how 
both  parts  serve  the  general  purpose  of  the  whole  work.  The  righte- 
ousness of  those  that  are  born  of  God,  who  is  righteous,  is  simply  the 
walking  in  light  as  God  is  light :  the  keeping  God's  commandments 
which  all  converge  into  one,  the  commandment  of  love.  And  this  love 
has  its  ground  and  its  source  in  a  right  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh.  On  our  fellowship  therefore  with  this  our  Lord,  de- 
pends our  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  one  another  (i.  3,  7,  ii. 
23,  iii.  23,  iv.  7  ff".),  and  consequently  our  joy  (i.  4),  our  confidence 
(ii.  28),  our  hope  (iii.  3),  our  life  (iii.  15,  v.  13 :  cf.  i.  2),  our  victory 
over  the  world  (ii.  15  fi".,  iii.  7  ff".,  v.  5). 

21.  The  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle  begins  with  v.  6.  It  is  in  two 
portions,  v.  6 — 12  and  v.  13 — 21  Both  of  these  serve  to  bring  the 
subject  of  the  whole  to  its  full  completion,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  set  it  at 
rest.  "  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
apostolic  testimony  and  exhortation.  In  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  it 
was  rested  on  the  testimony  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses :  now,  it  is  rested 
on  witness  no  less  secure,  viz.  on  the  religious  life  and  experience  of 
the  readers  themselves.     Between  these  two  testimonies  comes  in  tho 
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Epistle  itself  with  all  its  teaching,  exhortation,  and  •warning.  This  last 
testimony  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  is  threefold  :  the  water  of 
baptism,  the  blood  of  reconciliation,  the  Spirit  of  sanctification  (v.  6 — 8). 
These,  in  threefold  unity,  form  God's  own  witness  for  His  Son  (v.  9). 
Only  in  faith  on  the  Son  of  God  (v.  10)  do  we  receive  and  possess  this 
witness  of  God,  the  true  substance  of  which  is  eternal  life,  bestowed  on 
us  in  Christ  through  water,  blood,  and  the  Spirit.  So  that  he  that  hath 
the  Sou  hath  life. 

22.  And  thus  we  have  reached  the  true  goal  of  all  the  Apostle's  ex- 
hortation:  the  words,  "  tliese  things  have  I  written"  (v.  13),  answering 
to  the  '■^  these  things  write  we"  of  i.  4.  And  it  is  this — that  our 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  one  another,  rests  on  our  fellow- 
ship with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  on  which  also  depends 
our  confidence,  our  hope,  our  joy,  seeing  that  we  have  eternal  life  in  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God.  As  in  ch.  iii.  22,  so  here  again  he  illustrates  this 
confidence  by  its  exercise  with  regard  to  the  answer  of  our  prayers.  And 
of  this  he  takes  occasion  to  adduce  one  particular  example,  viz.  interces- 
sion for  a  sinning  brother ;  and  to  place  it  in  its  true  moral  light,  viz., 
as  then  availing  when  the  sin  in  question  has  not  excluded  him  totally 
from  the  family  of  life  and  from  holy  fellowship  with  God.  Then  follow 
a  few  solemn  sentences,  gathering  up  the  whole  instruction  of  the  Epistle  : 
-the  living  contrast  between  the  sinner  and  the  child  of  God  :  between 
the  family  of  God  and  the  world  :  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  God's 
children  of  their  standing  and  dignity  in  Christ,  the  true  God  and  life 
eternal.  And  he  ends  by  summing  up  in  one  word  all  his  warnings 
against  falsehood  in  doctrine  and  practice,  "Little  children,  keep  your- 
selves from  idols." 

23.  Such  is  a  free  rendering  of  the  account  given  by  Diisterdieck  of 
his  division  of  the  Epistle :  which,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  I  have 
inserted  here  almost  at  length.  The  points  wherein  I  have  differed 
from  it  will  be  easily  recognized  in  the  Commentary. 

24.  It  has  this  decided  advantage  over  the  others,  that  it  not  only 
arranges,  but  accounts  for  the  arrangement  given  :  and  without  any 
straining  of  the  material  of  the  Epistle  to  suit  a  preconceived  view, 
brings  to  light  its  inner  structure  and  parallelisms  in  a  way  which 
leaves  on  the  mind  a  view  of  it  as  an  intelligently  constructed  and  inter- 
dependent whole. 


SECTION  VI. 

LANGUAGE    AND    STYLE. 

1 .  The  questions  of  language  and  style,  which  in  other  sections  of  the 
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Introduction  have  required  independent  treatment,  have  in  this  case 
been  already  discussed  by  implication  under  other  heads.  Still  it  will 
be  well  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  separate  consideration  of 
these. 

2.  The  style  of  the  Epistle  has  been  often  truly  described  as  apho- 
ristic and  repetitive.  And  in  this  is  shewn  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  St.  John's  mode  of  thought.  The  connexion  of  sentence  with 
sentence  is  slightly,  if  at  all,  pointed  out.  It  depends,  so  to  speak,  on 
roots  struck  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  hidden  from  the  casual 
observer,  to  whom  the  aphorisms  appear  unconnected,  and  idly  floating 
on  the  surface.  Liicke  well  describes  this  style  as  indicating  a  contem- 
plative spirit,  which  is  ever  given  to  pass  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  from  differences  to  the  unity  which  underlies  them,  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  side  of  Chi'istian  life.  Thus  the  Writer  is  ever  work- 
ing upon  certain  fundamental  themes  and  axioms,  to  which  he  willingly 
returns  again  and  again,  sometimes  unfolding  and  api^lying  them,  some- 
times repeating  and  concentrating  them ;  so  that  we  have  side  by  side 
the  simplest  and  clearest,  and  the  most  condensed  and  difficult  sayings : 
the  reader  who  seeks  merely  for  edification  is  attracted  by  the  one,  and 
the  "scribe  learned  in  the  Scriptures"  is  satisfied,  and  his  understanding 
surpassed  and  deepened  by  the  other. 

3.  The  logical  connexion  is  not  as  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
indicated  by  the  whole  superficial  aspect  of  the  writing,  nor  does  it  bear 
onward  the  thoughts  till  the  conclusion  is  reached.  The  logic  of 
St.  John  moves,  as  Diisterdieck  has  expressed  it,  rather  in  circles  than 
straight  onward.  The  same  thought  is  repeated  as  seen  from  different 
sides :  is  transformed  into  cognate  thoughts,  and  thus  put  into  new 
lights,  is  unfolded  into  assertion  and  negation,  and  the  negation  again 
closed  up  by  the  repeated  assertion  (ch.  i.  6  f.,  8  f.,  ii.  9  f.,  &c.).  Thus 
there  arise  numerous  smaller  groups  of  ideas,  all,  so  to  speak,  revolving 
round  some  central  point,  all  regarding  some  principal  theme ;  all 
serving  it,  and  circumscribed  by  the  same  bounding  line.  Thus  the 
Writer  is  ever  close  to  his  main  subject,  and  is  able  to  be  ever  reiterating 
it  without  any  unnatural  forcing  of  his  context :  the  train  of  thought  is 
ever  reverting  back  to  its  central  point. 

4.  Kow  if  we  regard  the  actual  process  of  the  Epistle  with  reference 
to  these  characteristics,  we  find  that  there  is  one  gi'eat  main  idea  or 
theme,  which  binds  together  the  whole  and  gives  character  to  its  con- 
tents and  aim ;  viz.  that  fellowship  with  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  which  our  joy  is  complete ;  in  other  words,  that  right 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  in  which  we  overcome  the 
world,  in  Avhich  we  have  confidence  in  God,  and  eternal  life. 

5.  This  idea,  which  pervades  the  whole  Epistle,  is  set  forth  in  two 
great  circles  of  thought,  which  have  been  already  described  as  the  two 
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portions  of  the  Epistle.  These  two,  both  revolving  round  the  one  great 
theme,  are  also,  in  their  inner  construction,  closely  related  to  each  other. 
God  is  light: — then  our  fellowship  with  Him  depends  on  our  walking  in 
the  light :  God  is  righteous  : — then  we  are  only  manifested  as  children 
of  God,  abiding  in  His  love  and  in  Himself,  if  we  do  righteousness. 
But  for  both — our  walking  in  light,  and  our  doing  righteousness,  there 
is  one  common  term, — Love:  even  as  God  is  Love,  as  Christ  walked  in 
Love,  out  of  Love  became  manifest  in  the  flesh,  out  of  Love  gave  Him- 
self for  us.  On  the  other  side, — as  the  darkness  of  the  world,  which 
can  have  no  fellowship  with  God,  who  is  Light,  denies  the  Sou  of  God 
and  repudiates  Love, — so  the  unrighteousness  of  the  children  of  the 
world  manifests  itself  in  that  hatred  which  slays  brethren,  because  love 
to  brethren  cannot  be  where  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  unknown  and 
eternal  Life  untasted. 

6.  Such  a  style  and  character  of  the  Epistle,  not  bound  by  strict  dialectic 
rules,  not  hurrying  onward  to  a  logical  conclusion,  but  loving  to  tariy, 
and  to  repeat,  and  to  limit  itself  in  smaller  circles  of  thought,  shews  us 
the  simple  heart  of  a  child,  or  rather  the  deep  spirit  of  a  man  who,  in 
the  richest  significance  of  the  expression,  has  entered  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  a  little  child,  and,  being  blessed  in  it  himself,  yearns  to  in- 
troduce his  brethren  further  and  further  into  it,  that  they  may  rejoice 
with  him.  In  his  Epistle  Christian  truth,  which  is  not  dialectic  only, 
but  essentially  moral  and  living,  is  made  to  live  and  move  and  feel  and 
act.  When  he  speaks  of  knowledge  and  faith,  it  is  of  a  moral  existence 
and  possession  :  it  is  of  love,  peace,  joy,  confidence,  eternal  life.  Fel- 
lowship with  God  and  Christ,  and  fellowship  of  Christians  with  one 
another  in  faith  and  love,  each  of  these  is  personal,  real ;  so  to  speak, 
incarnate  and  embodied. 

7.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  our  Epistle  appears  on  the  one  hand 
easily  intelligible  to  the  simplest  reader,  if  only  his  heart  has  any 
experience  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  salvation, — and  on  the  other  hand 
unfathomable  even  to  the  deepest  Christian  thinker:  but  at  the  same 
time  equally  precious  and  edifying  to  both  classes  of  readers.  It  is  the 
most  notable  example  of  the  foolishness  of  God  putting  to  shame  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  world. 

8.  But  as  the  matter  of  our  Epistle  is  rich  and  sublime,  so  is  it  fitted, 
by  its  mildness,  and  consolatory  character,  to  attract  our  hearts.  Such 
is  the  power  of  that  holy  love,  so  humble  and  so  gentle,  which  John  had 
learned  from  Him  in  whom  the  Father's  love  was  manifested.  He 
addresses  all  his  readers,  young  and  old,  as  his  little  children :  he  calls 
them  to  him,  and  with  him  to  the  Lord:  he  exhorts  them  ever  as  his 
brothers,  as  his  beloved,  to  that  love  which  is  from  God.  The  Epistle 
itself  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  an  act  of  this  holy  love,     Hence  the 
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loving,  attracting  tone  of  the  language ;  hence  the  friendly  character 
and  winning  sound  of  the  whole.  For  the  Love  which  wrote  the  Epistle 
is  but  the  echo,  out  of  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  that  man  an  Apostle,  of 
that  Love  of  God  which  is  manifested  to  us  in  Christ,  that  it  may  lead 
us  to  the  everlasting  Fount  of  Love,  of  joy  and  of  life. 

9.  I  may  conclude  this  description,  so  admirably  worked  out  by  Dus- 
terdieck,  with  the  very  beautiful  words  of  Ewald,  which  he  also  cites  : 
speaking  of  the  "  umniffled  and  heavenly  repose  "  which  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Epistle,  he  says,  "  It  appears  to  be  the  tone,  not  so  much  of  a  father 
talking  with  his  beloved  children,  as  of  a  glorified  saint,  speaking  to 
mankind  from  a  higher  world.  Never  in  any  writing  has  the  doctrine 
of  heavenly  Love,  of  a  love  working  in  stillness,  a  love  ever  unwearied, 
never  exhausted,  so  thoroughly  proved  and  approved  itself,  as  in  this 
Epistle," 


SECTION  vn. 

OCCASION   AND   OBJECT. 

1.  The  Apostle  himself  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  object  of  his 
Epistle:  ^^  These  things  lorite  we,  that  our  joy  may  he  full,"  ch.  i.  4: 
and  again  at  the  close,  v.  13  :  "  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you, 
that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  even  to  you  that  believe  on 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  GodJ"  In  almost  the  same  words  does  he  sum 
up  the  main  purpose  of  his  Gospel,  John  xx.  31.  He  assumes  readers 
who  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  :  he  writes  to  them  to  certify  them 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  things  in  which  they  believe,  and 
to  advance  them  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  practical  consequences, 
in  order  that  they  may  gain  from  them  confidence,  peace,  joy,  life 
eternal. 

2.  This,  and  no  polemical  aim,  is  to  be  assigned  as  the  main  object  of 
the  Epistle.  As  subservient  to  this  main  object,  comes  in  the  warning 
against  those  persons  who,  by  denying  that  Jesus  Christ  was  come  in 
the  flesh,  imperilled  all  these  blessed  consequences,  by  seducing  men 
from  the  faith  on  which  they  rested. 

3.  The  fact  of  these  false  teachers  having  come  forward  in  the  church 
was  most  probably  the  occasion  which  suggested  the  writing  of  the 
Epistle.  Such  seems  to  be  the  reference,  hinted  at  in  the  background 
by  the  repeated  "  because^''  in  ch.  ii.  12 — 14.  The  previous  instruction, 
settlement,  and  achievements  in  the  faith  of  the  various  classes  of  big 
readers,   furnished  him  with  a  reason  for  writing  to  each   of  them: 
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it  being  understood,  tliat  some  circumstances  had  arisen,  Avhich  made 
such  writing  desirable.  And  -what  those  circumstances  were,  is  not 
obscurely  pointed  at  in  the  verses  following,  ii.  18 — 25  :  compare 
especially  ver.  21. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

2  &  3  JOHN. 
SECTION  I. 

AUTHORSHIP. 

1.  The  question  of  the  authorship  of  both  Epistles  is  one  which  will 
require  some  discussion.  On  one  point  however  there  never  has  been 
the  slightest  doubt :  viz.,  that  both  were  wi'itten  by  one  and  the  same 
person.  They  are,  as  it  has  been  said,  like  twin  sisters :  their  style  and 
spirit  is  the  same:  their  conclusions  agree  almost  word  for  word.  I 
shall  therefore  treat  of  them  together  in  all  matters  which  they  have  in 
common. 

2.  Wei'e  the  ttvo  Epistles  written  hy  the  author  of  the  former  and 
larger  Epistle?  This  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  some 
critics  who  do  not  believe  St.  John  to  have  written  the  first  Epistle : 
e.  g.  by  Bretschneider  and  Paulus.  Their  arguments  for  the  identity  of 
the  Writer  of  the  three  will  serve,  for  us  who  believe  the  apostolicity  of 
the  formerj  a  different  purpose  from  that  which  they  intended.  But  the 
usual  opinion  of  those  who  have  any  doubts  on  the  Authorship  has  taken 
a  different  form.  Ascribing  the  first  Epistle  to  St.  John,  they  have  given 
the  two  smaller  ones  to  another  writer ;  either  to  the  Presbyter  John, 
or  to  some  other  Christian  teacher  of  this  name,  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 
Another  excejjtion  is  found  to  this  in  the  modern  critics  of  the  Tiibingen 
school,  Baur  and  Schwegler,  whose  method  of  proceeding  I  have  briefly 
noticed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  former  Epistle  (§  i.  par.  29),  and  need 
not  further  characterize. 

3.  It  will  now  be  my  object  to  enumerate  the  ancient  authorities,  and 
to  ascertain  on  which  side  they  preponderate ;  whether  for,  or  against, 
the  authorship  by  the  Apostle  John. 

Irenajus  says  :  "  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  urged  their  condemna- 
tion, willing  that  we  should  not  even  say  good  speed  to  them :  for, 
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he  says,  he  that  biddeth   them  good    speed    partaketh,  &c."  (2  John 
10,  11.) 

And  in  another  place,  already  cited  (ch.  xix.  §  i.  par.  4),  he  quotes 
2  John  7,  8,  supposing  it  to  be  taken  from  the  first  Epistle :  but  this 
very  circumstauce  shews  him  to  have  had  no  suspicion  that  the  two 
were  written  by  different  persons. 

4.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  passage  already  cited  above  (ch.  v. 
§  i.  par.  5),  eites  the  first  Epistle  thus,  "  John,  in  his  greater  Epistle," 
.  .  .  thereby  shewing  that  he  knew  of  more  Epistles  by  that  Apostle. 

And  again  in  the  fragments  of  the  Adumbrations,  ed.  Potter,  p.  1011, 
he  says,  "  The  second  Epistle  of  John,  which  is  written  to  virgins,  is 
most  simple :  it  was  written  to  a  certain  Babylonian  lady  named 
Electa." 

5.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  a  passage  quoted  at  length  below  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  (§  i.  par.  48),  noting  that  John  never 
names  himself  in  his  writings,  says,  "  Not  even  in  the  current  second  and 
thu'd  of  John,  though  they  ai-e  short  Epistles,  is  John  manifestly  named, 
but  is  signified  anonymously  under  the  title  '  the  preshjter '  {elder).'" 
Whence  it  appears  that  Dionysius  found  no  offence  in  the  appellation 
"  the  presbyter,'"  but  rather  a  trace  of  St.  John's  manner  not  to  name 
himself.  No  argument  can  be  raised  on  the  expression  "  current "  that 
Dionysius  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  two  Epistles.  Eusebius  calls 
the  first  Epistle  "  the  current  first  of  John."  All  we  can  say  of  the 
expression  is,  that  it  gives  the  general  sense  of  tradition. 

Alexander  of  Alexandria  cites  2  John  10,  11,  with  "as  the  blessed 
John  ordered."  And  the  subsequent  Alexandrian  writers  shew  no 
doubt  on  the  subject. 

Cyprian,  in  relating  the  opinions  of  the  various  bishops  in  the  council 
at  Carthage,  relates  that  one  Aurelius  quoted  from  "  John  the  Apostle 
in  his  Epistle,"  the  words  "  If  any  come  to  you,  &c.,"  2  John  10. 

He  does  not  in  his  own  writings  cite  either  Epistle,  nor  does  Tertul- 
lian.  But  the  above  testimony  shews  that  they  were  received  as 
apostolic  and  canonical  in  the  North  African  church. 

6.  The  Muratorian  fragment  on  the  canon  speaks  enigmatically,  owing 
partly  to  some  words  in  the  sentence  being  corrupt :  "  The  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  two  superscribed  '  Of  John '  are  held  among  catholic  Scrip- 
ture, and  '  Wisdom,'  written  by  friends  of  Solomon  in  his  honour." 

Liicke,  Huther,  and  others,  find  here  a  testimony /or  the  Epistles  : 
Diisterdieck  on  the  contrary  understands  the  sentence  as  meaning  that 
they  were  not  wi'itten  by  John,  just  as  the  Wisdom  was  not  written  by 
Solomon. 

Most  probably  the  Peschito,  or  ancient  Syriac  version,  did  not  contain 
either  Epistle.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Cent,  vi.)  says  that  in  his  time 
the  Syrian  church  acknowledged  but  three  catholic  Epistles,  1  Peter, 
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1  John,  and  James.  Still,  Ephrem  Syrus  quotes  the  second  Epistle,  as 
also  2  Peter  (see  Introduction  to  2  Pet.  §  iv.  13)  and  Jude :  possessing 
them  probably,  as  he  did  not  understand  Greek,  in  another  Syriac 
version. 

7.  Eusebius  reckons  both  Epistles  among  the  disputed  books  :  saying, 
*'  Among  the  disputed  books  are  ....  that  named  the  second,  and  third 
of  John,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Evangelist,  or  to  some  one  else  of' 
the  same  name." 

Still,  Eusebius's  own  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  another  passage, 
where  he  says  of  St.  John,  "  In  his  Epistles  he  does  not  even  make 
mention  of  his  own  name,  or  calls  himself  presbyter  (elder),  but  never 
Apostle  or  Evangelist."  Whence  it  would  appear  that  he  received  the 
two  smaller  Epistles  as  genuine. 

8.  Origen  mentions  them  with  a  similar  expression  of  doubt. 

9.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  if  we  are  thus  to  interi)ret  Leontius  of 
Byzantium  (see  above,  ch.  iii.  §  iv.  11),  rejected  these  in  common  with 
the  other  catholic  Epistles. 

10.  Theodoi-et  makes  no  mention  of  tlicm. 

11.  In  a  Homily  on  Matt.  xxi.  23  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  but  written 
probably  by  some  Antiochene  contemporary  of  his,  we  read,  "  But  the 
second  and  the  third  the  fathers  exclude  from  the  canon." 

12.  Jerome  says,  "John  wrote  one  Epistle  which  is  approved  by  all 
ecclesiastical  and  learned  men ;  but  the  other  two,  of  which  the  begin- 
ning is  *  the  elder,'  are  ascribed  to  John  the  Presbyter,  whose  tomb, 
besides  that  of  St,  John,  is  to  this  day  shewn  at  Ephesus." 

13.  In  the  middle  ages  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Epistles,  till  Erasmus  revived  the  idea  of  their  being 
the  work  of  John  the  Presbyter.  This  view,  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
the  Writer  names  himself  "the  Presbyter,"  has  been  often  maintained 
since :  e.  g.  by  Gi'otius,  Beck,  Fritzsche,  and  others. 

14.  If  we  take  into  strict  account  the  import  of  this  appellation,  it 
will  appear,  as  Liicke,  Huther,  and  Diisterdieck  have  maintained,  to 
make  rather  for  than  against  the  authorship  by  St.  John.  For  in  the 
first  place,  assuming,  which  is  very  doubtful,  the  existence  of  such  a 
person  as  John  the  Presbyter,  this  name  could  only  have  been  given 
him  by  those  who  wished  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Apostle,  and 
would  never  have  been  assumed  by  himself  as  a  personal  one,  seeing  that 
he  bore  it  in  common  with  many  others  his  co-presbyters. 

15.  Again,  such  an  appellation  is  not  without  example  as  used  of 
Apostles,  and  might  bear  two  possible  senses,  either  of  which  would  here 
be  preferable  to  the  one  just  impugned.  In  the  very  fragment  of  Papias 
from  which  the  existence  of  the  presbyter  John  is  inferred,  he  several 
times  uses  the  term  presbyter  of  Apostles  and  apostolic  men  as  a  class. 
He  tells  of  "  the   things  which  he  had  learned  from  the  presbyters 
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(elders) : "  he  says  that  if  he  met  with  any  one  who  had  conversed  -with 
"the  presbyters"  ("elders"),  he  enquired  about  "the  sayings  of  the 
presbyters  "  ("  elders  ").  Here  it  is  certain  that  the  term  ^^ presbyter  " 
must  not  be  taken  officially,  but  of  priority  in  time  and  dignity  :  it 
bears  that  meaning  from  which  its  official  sense  was  derived,  not  that 
official  sense  itself. 

16.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  other  meaning,  that  of  the  old  age  of  the 
Writer*.  St.  Paul  in  Philem.  9,  calls  himself  "Paul  the  aged"  {pres- 
hytes)  in  this  sense:  and  " preshyteros"  is  but  another  form  of  the 
same  word,  though  a  form  carrying  a  different  possible  meaning. 

1 7.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  for  which  of  these  reasons  the  Apostle 
might  choose  thus  to  designate  himself,  or  whether  any  other  existed 
of  which  we  are  not  aware.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  inasmuch 
as  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  1),  writing  to  xhQ  presbyters,  calls  himself  their 
fellow-presbyter,  there  was  no  reason  why  St.  John  might  not  thus  have 
designated  himself.  And  we  may  hence  lay  down  that  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  word,  as  pointing  out  the  Writer  of  these  Epistles,  is  no 
reason  against  their  having  been  written  by  that  Apostle. 

18.  On  the  whole  then  we  infer,  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  from  the  absence  of  sufficient  reason  for  understanding  the 
title  "presbyter"  of  any  other  person  than  the  Apostle  himself,  that 
these  two  smaller  Epistles  were  written  by  St.  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist. 


SECTION  II. 

FOR  WHAT   READERS   WRITTEN. 

1.  The  third  Epistle  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  question.  It  is  addressed 
to  one  Gains  (Caius).  Whether  this  Caius  is  identical  with  Gaius  of 
Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  with  Gaius  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14  ;  Rom. 
xvi.  23),  or  with  Gaius  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  name  was  one  of  the  commonest :  and  it  is  possible,  as  Liicke 
remarks,  that  the  persons  of  St.  John's  period  of  apostolic  Avork  in 
Asia  may  have  been  altogether  different  from  those  of  St.  Paul's  period. 
A  Caius  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  as  bishop  of  Perga- 
mus  :  and  Mill  and  Whiston  believe  this  person  to  be  addressed  in  our 
Epistle. 

2.  It  is  not  so  plain  to  whom   the  second  Epistle  was  written.     The 

8  This  is  taken  by  Piscator,  Erasm.-Schmid,  Hermann,  G.  C.  Lange,  Wolf,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Benson,  Carpzov,  Augusti,  and  others.     Some  of  the  above,  and  Aretius  and 
Guericke,  unite  the  two. 
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address  is  in  the  Greek  to  "  eclecte  Kyria  and  her  children ;"  "  thy 
children  "  are  mentioned  in  ver.  4 :  Kyria  in  the  vocative  occurs  ver.  5'. 
"  the  children  of  thine  elect  sister "  are  mentioned  as  sending  greeting, 
ver.  ],/3. 

?*:  On  these  data  the  following  doubts  arise.  Is  it  an  individual  lady 
who  is  addressed  ?  And  if  so,  is  either  of  the  two  words  a  proper  name, 
Eclecte'  or  Kyria,  and  which  ?  Or  is  it  a  church,  thus  called  figura- 
tively ?  And  if  so,  is  it  some  particular  body  of  Christians,  or  the 
Church  universal  ? 

4.  These  questions  were  variously  answered  even  in  ancient  times. 
The  Scholiast  says,  "  Either  to  a  church,  or  to  some  woman  ruling  her 
house  spiritually  by  the  evangelic  commandments."  We  have  also 
in  QEcumenius  and  Theophylact,  as  a  comment  on  the  last  verse  of 
the  Epistle,  "  Some  maintain  on  this  account  that  the  Epistle  is  written 
not  to  a  woman,  but  to  a  church :  Avhich  matter  we  do  not  wish  to 
dispute."  The  individual  hypothesis  has  been  held  in  its  various 
forms  by  numerous  Commentators :  there  is  a  tradition  that  she  was 
named  Drusia  or  Drusiana :  and  a  conjecture  that  she  was  Martha  the 
sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary.  Another  conjecture  has  been,  that  she 
was  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ecclesiastical  hypothesis  has  been  held  by 
Jerome,  taking  the  words  as  meaning  the  whole  Christian  church: — 
so  also  apparently  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  cited  above,  ch.  v.  §  i. 
par.  5 :  "  Some  wish  on  this  account  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  was  not 
written  to  a  woman,  but  to  a  church."  Some  have  carried  conjecture 
so  far  as  to  designate  the  particular  church  addressed :  e.  g.,  Serrarius, 
supposing  the  Caius  of  the  third  Epistle  to  have  belonged  to  this 
church,  and  that  it  consequently  was  at  Corinth  :  Whiston,  arguing 
for  Philadelphia  :  Whitby,  for  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  Lady,  the  mother 
of  all  churches :  Augusti,  for  the  same,  as  being  founded  by  our  Lord 
Himself. 

6.  In  now  proceeding  to  examine  these  various  opinions,  I  have 
maintained  in  the  corresponding  place  in  the  Prolegomena  to  my  Greek 
Test.,  that  no  argument  can  fairly  be  founded  on  grammatical  con- 
siderations, which  suit  one  hypothesis  as  well  as  the  other. 

7.  In  weighing  the  probability  of  either  hypothesis,  the  following 
considerations  are  of  importance.  It  would  seem,  as  I  have  remarked 
in  my  note  on  ver.  1 3,  as  if  the  salutation  there  rather  favoured  the  idea 
of  a  church  being  addressed,  because  we  have  no  mention  there  of  the 
elect  sister  herself,  but  only  of  her  children.  But  then  we  must  set 
against  this  the  fact,  that  in  the  process  of  the  Epistle  itself,  the  Kyria 
(lady)  herself  does  distinctly  appear  and  is  personally  addressed.  It 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  strange,  to  address  tlie  whole  church  in  the 
one  case,  and  not  to  send  greeting  from  the  whole  church  in  the  other. 
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8.  Again,  would  it  have  been  likely  that  the  salutation  should  have 
run,  "TA«  children  o/ thy  elect  sister  greet  thee,"  if  the  ^yn'a  had  been 
a  mere  abstraction  ?  Does  not  this  personal  address,  as  well  as  that 
in  ver.  5,  "  And  now  I  beseech  thee,  Kyria,"  imply  personal  reality  of 
existence  ? 

9.  Let  us,  again,  compare  the  address  of  this  Epistle  with  that  of  the 
third,  confessedly  by  the  same  Writer.  The  one  runs,  "  The  elder  [to 
Gains  the  beloved'],  whom  I  love  in  the  truth."  The  other,  "  The  elder 
\_to  eclecte  Kyria  and  her  children],  whom  I  love  in  the  truth."  Can 
any  one  persuade  us  that  the  well-known  simplicity  of  St.  John's 
character  and  style  would  allow  him  thus  to  write  these  two  addresses, 
word  for  word  the  same,  and  not  to  have  in  the  words  enclosed  in 
brackets  a  like  reference  to  existing  persons  in  both  cases  ? 

10.  Besides,  as  Liicke  has  well  observed,  we  are  not  justified  in  thus 
attributing  to  St.  John  a  mystic  and  unaccountable  mode  of  expression, 
not  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  apostolic  age,  nor  indeed  even  iu 
the  apocryphal  writings  which  followed  it. 

11.  St.  Peter's  expression,  "  She  that  is  elected  with  you  in  Babylon," 
1  Pet.  V.  13,  even  if  understood  of  a  church,  which  I  have  questioned  in 
my  note  at  the  place,  would  not  justify  a  like  interpretation  of  "  Kyria" 
here :  though  in  the  use  of  "  elect "  the  passages  are  closely  connected. 
If  a  person  be  addressed  here,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  must  under- 
stand a  person  there  also :  if  a  church  be  conceded  to  be  addressed 
there,  we  have  still  the  strange  and  unaccountable  "Kyi^ia"  to  deal  with 
here  *. 

12.  On  all  these  grounds  I  believe  that  an  individual  and  not  a 
church  is  addressed.  And  if  so,  first,  is  either  of  the  words  "Eclecte  "  or 
"  Kyria  "  a  proper  name  ?  We  may  safely  answer  this  in  the  afiirmative, 
for  a  reason  deduced  from  the  construction  in  the  Greek. 

13.  Then  if  so,  which  of  the  two  words  is  the  proper  name  ?  Here 
again  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  compare  "  Eclecte  Kyria "  with 
"  thy  sister  who  is  Eclecte."  Both  sisters  were  elect :  but  both  had  not 
the  same  name.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  Eclecte  is  not  the  name, 
but  an  epithet.  And  if  so,  then  Kyria  is  the  name,  and  ought  perhaps 
to  be  substituted  for  the  rendering  "  lady  "  in  the  notes.  The  name  is 
elsewhere  found.  We  have  an  inscription  mentioning  "  Phenippus  and 
his  wife  Ky7'ia,"  and  other  examples  of  its  occurrence. 

14.  This  Kyria  then  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian  matron  gene- 
rally known  and  beloved  among  the  brethren,  having  children,  some  of 
whom  the  Apostle  had  found  (at  a  previous  visit  to  her?)  walking  in 


9  It  appears  certain  that  Clem. -Alex,  must  have  confused  the  two  passages  in  his 
memory,  when  he  stated  (see  ahove,  §  i.  par.  4)  that  this  Epistle  was  written  "  to  a 
certain  Babylonian  lady,  Electa  by  name." 
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the  truth.     She  had  a  sister,  also  a  Christian  matron,  whose  children 
seem  to  have  been  with  the  Apostle  when  ho  wrote  this  Epistle. 

15.  In  the  third  Epistle,  mention  is  made  of  Demetrius  with  praise, 
and  of  Diotrephes  with  blame,  as  a  turbulent  person,  and  a  withstandor 
of  the  Apostle's  authority.  But  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  enquire  further 
into  the  facts  connected  with  these  names.  We  know  nothing  of  them, 
and  conjectures  are  idle. 

16.  On  the  occasion  and  object  of  these  Epistles,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  remark.  Both  are  too  plainly  declared  in  the  letters  themselves,  to 
require  further  elucidation. 


SECTION  ni. 

TIME    AND   PLACE    OF    WRITING. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  either  of  these  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  From  the  similarity  in  style  of  both  Epistles,  it  is  probable 
that  the  times  of  writing  were  not  far  apart.  The  journeys  mentioned 
in  2  John  12  and  3  John  10,  14,  may  be  one  and  the  same.  Eusebius 
relates  that  the  Apostle,  "  when  he  returned  from  his  exile  in  the 
island  after  Domitian's  death,  ....  made  a  journey  by  invitation  to  the 
neighbouring  Gentiles,  in  some  places  to  appoint  bishops,  in  others  to 
set  in  order  whole  churches,  in  others  again  to  ordain  some  one  of  them 
pointed  out  by  the  Spirit."  It  may  have  been  in  prospect  of  this  journey 
that  he  threatens  Diotrephes  in  2  John  10.  If  so,  both  Epistles  belong 
to  a  very  late  period  of  the  Apostle's  life :  and  are  probably  subsequent 
to  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse.  See  below  in  the  Introduction  to 
that  book,  §  ii.  par.  7. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  place  of  writing,  probability  points  to  Ephesus  '. 
especially  if  we  adopt  the  view  suggested  by  the  passage  of  Eusebius 
just  cited. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

JUDE. 
SECTION  I. 

ITS    AUTHORSHIP. 

1.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  calls  himself,   in  ver.  1,   ^^  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  brother  of  James,''     The  former  of  these  appella- 
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tions  is  never  thus  barely  used,  in  an  address  of  an  epistle,  to  designate 
an  Apostle.  It  is  true  that  in  Phil.  i.  1  we  have  "  Paul  and  Timotheus 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ :"  but  a  designation  common  to  two  perscns 
necessarily  sinks  to  the  rank  of  the  inferior  one.  In  every  other  case 
where  an  Apostle  names  himself  "  servant,"  it  is  in  conjunction  with 
''Apostle  "  see  Rom.  i.  1  ;  Tit.  i.  1  ;  2  Pet.  i.  l\  That  I  see  no 
exception  to  this  in  James  i.  1,  is  plain  to  the  readers  of  my  Introduction 
to  that  Epistle. 

2.  That  an  Apostle  mai/  have  thus  designated  himself,  we  of  course 
cannot  deny ;  but  we  deal  with  analogy  and  probability  in  discussing 
evidence  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  second  designation,  "brother  of  James  "  still  further  confirms 
the  view  that  the  Writer  is  not  an  Apostle.  Whoever  this  James  may  be, 
it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  an  Apostle  of  the  Lord  should  have  put 
forward  in  the  opening  of  an  Epistle  of  solemn  warning  and  exhortation, 
not  his  exalted  commission  from  Christ  himself,  but  his  mere  earthly 
relationship  to  one  Avho  was  better  known  than  himself. 

4.  But  this  is  met  by  some  with  the  allegation,  that  we  have  elsewhere 
the  Apostle  Judas  called  [the  brother]  of  James,  "  Jude  of  James," 
Luke  vi.  16  ;  Acts  i.  13.  Even  were  this  so  (and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
we  are  making  the  right  supplement ;  see  note  on  Matt.  x.  2),  that 
designation  must  stand  on  its  own  independent  ground,  and  being  mere 
matter  of  conjecture,  cannot  claim  to  enter  as  evidence  here.  If  the 
considerations  arising  from  this  Epistle  itself  tend  to  shew  that  the  Jude 
who  wrote  it  was  not  an  Apostle,  then  either  we  must  1)  otherwise  fill 
up  the  ellipsis  in  that  expression,  or  2)  leave  that  difficult  appellation 
in  entire  uncertainty.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  must  rule  that 
other,  not  that  other,  this. 

5.  The  question  for  us  is.  How  would  the  probability  arise,  that  any 
one  should  call  himself  "brother  of  James  ?"  and  the  reply  to  this  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  personal  dignity  of  the  James  here  mentioned. 
If  this  person  be  assumed  to  be  the  well-known  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  Writer  of  this  Epistle 
thus  designating  himself. 

6.  And  this  has  been  the  general  supposition.  Those  who  see  in  that 
James,  the  Apostle  James,  son  of  Alpha;us,  regard  our  Writer  as  the 
Apostle  Jude,  also  the  son  of  Alphteus  :  the  "  Judas  not  Iscariot "  of 
John  xiv.  22.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  see  in  that  James,  not  one 
of  the  Twelve,  but  the  actual  (maternal)  brother  of  our  Lord,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  regard  our  Writer  as  the  Judas  of  Matt.  xiii.  55, 
another  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  a  younger  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

'  St.   Paul    in    Philem.  1  calls   himself  merely  "prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but 
obviously  both  the  name  and  the  circumstances  arc  widely  different. 
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7.  The  reader  will  at  once  gather  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  that  this  latter  is  the  view  here 
taken.  The  other  seems  to  me  to  be  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties: 
involving  us  as  it  does  in  the  wholly  unjustifiable  hypothesis,  that  those 
who  are  called  in  Scripture  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  were  not  his 
brethren,  but  his  cousins,  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Clopas). 

8.  It  may  be  asked,  if  this  Writer  were  indeed  the  brother  of  James, 
and  thus  the  brother  of  the  Lord  Himself,  should  we  not  rather  expect 
that  he  would  give  himself  this  high  character,  stating  his  relationship 
to  Jesus,  rather  than  that  to  James  ?  But  surely  such  a  question  would 
shew  great  ignorance  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  apostolic  writers.  It 
would  be  the  last  thing  I  should  expect,  to  find  one  of  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  asserting  this  relationship  as  a  ground  of  reception  for  an 
Epistle.  Almost  all  agree  that  the  Writer  of  the  Epistle  of  James  was 
the  person  known  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  Yet  there  we  have  no 
such  designation.  It  would  have  been  in  fact  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christ  (see  Luke  xi.  27,  28),  and  in  harmony 
with  those  later  and  superstitious  feelings  with  which  the  next  and 
following  ages  regarded  His  earthly  relatives.  Had  such  a  designation 
as  '^brother  of  the  Lord"  been  found  in  the  address  of  an  Epistle,  it 
would  have  formed  a  strong  a  priori  objection  to  its  authenticity. 

9.  I  have  before  remarked  in  the  Introduction  to  2  Peter  that  such 
expressions  as  that  in  our  ver.  17,  ^^  Remember  the  words  which  were 
before  spoken  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  cannot  be 
fairly  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  apostolicity  or  non-apostolicity  of  a 
writer '. 

10.  Of  this  Judas,  one  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  we  know  nothing  from 
early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  only  trace  of  him  is  found  in  an 
interesting  story  which  Eusebius  gives  from  Hegesippus,  of  Domitian, 
in  jealousy  of  the  survivors  of  the  family  of  David,  sending  for  and 
examining  two  grandsons  of  this  Judas,  and  dismissing  them,  on 
finding  that  they  were  poor  working  men,  and  hearing  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  which  they  expected  was  not  to  be  in  this  present 
world. 

11.  In  this  defect  of  our  knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
Writer,  we  can  only  say  that  he,  like  his  greater  brother  St.  James,  did 
not  believe  on  our  Lord  during  his  ministry,  but  became  a  convert  after 
the  resurrection,  and  as  in  Acts  i.  14,  consorted  usually  with  the 
Apostles  and  followers  of  Jesus.  All  else  respecting  him  is  left  to  be 
gathered  from  the  spirit  and  style  of  this  Epistle  :  and  will  be  found 
treated  in  the  section  devoted  to  that  part  of  our  subject. 

*  See  above,  Introd.  to  2  Pet.  §  iv.  22  :  also  the  notes,  and  on  2  Pet.  iii.  2. 
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SECTION  11. 

AUTHENTICITY. 

1.  Eusebius  reckons  our  Epistle,  as  indeed  all  the  Catholic  Epistles 
except  1  John  and  1  Peter,  among  the  disputed  books  :  "  Among  the 
disputed  books,  but  still  known  to  most,  are  the  so-called  Epistle  of 
James  and  that  of  Jude  "  .  .  .  . 

And  again  :  "  Not  many  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it,  as  neither 
that  called  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  also  one  of  the  seven  so-called 
catholic  :  but  yet  we  know  that  these  are  publicly  read  with  the  rest  in 
most  of  the  churches." 

2.  Tertullian  however  cites  it  as  authentic,  and  attributes  it  to  the 
Apostle  Jude :  "  Enoch  has  a  testimony  in  the  wiiting  of  .the  Apostle 
Jude." 

3.  Clement  of  Alexandria  gives  citations  from  it  as  from  Scripture : 
"  With  regard  to  these  and  the  like  heresies  I  believe  Jude  in  his  Epistle 
to  have  spoken  prophetically  "...  (citing  our  vv.  8,  17). 

And  again  :  "  '  For  I  wish  you  to  know,'  says  Jude,  'that  God  having 
saved  the  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt '"  .  .  .  (vv.  5,  6). 

And  Eusebius  says  of  Clement,  "  that  he  made  expositions  of  the 
whole  canonical  Scripture,  not  even  omitting  the  disputed  books,  I  mean 
that  of  Jude  and  the  other  catholic  Epistles,  and  that  of  Barnabas,  and 
that  which  is  called  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter." 

4.  The  Muratorian  fragment  speaks  of  the  Epistle  as  genuine  and 
canonical. 

5.  Origen  says  :  '*  Jude  wrote  an  Epistle  of  few  lines,  but  full  of 
speeches  strong  in  heavenly  grace ;  and  he  says  in  his  prologue,  '  Jude, 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of  James.' " 

And  he  refers  to  it  in  several  places  as  Scripture  ;  calling  the  Writer 
in  one  place,  "  Jude  the  Apostle." 

6.  Jerome  says  :  "  Jude  the  brother  of  James  has  left  a  short  Epistle, 
which  is  one  of  the  seven  catholic  ones.  And  because  he  adduces  a 
testimony  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  which  is  apocryphal,  the  Epistle  is, 
by  most,  rejected ;  still  it  has  gotten  authority  by  long  usage,  so  as  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  other  Scriptures." 

7.  In  the  older  copies  of  the  Peschito,  or  ancient  Syriac  version,  the 
Epistle  is  wanting:  but  Ephrem  Syrus  recognized  its  authenticity. 

8.  In  later  times,  the  Epistle  has  been  generally  received  as  authentic. 
The  circumstance  that  the  Writer  does  not  call  himself  an  Apostle,  has 
ensured  for  it  a  more  favourable  reception  than  some  other  books  of  the 
New  Test.,  with  those  Avho  are  fond  of  questioning  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistles.     Even  De  Wette  thinks  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
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suspect  it  to  be  spurious.  He  is  willing  to  pass  over  the  phoenomcna 
in  it  which  have  appeared  stumbling-blocks  to  otiiers  :  its  citation  of 
the  book  of  Enoch,  its  probable  acquaintance  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  its  difficult  but  apparently  Greek  style. 

9.  Schwegler,  on  the  other  hand,  though  acknowledging  its  very 
simple  and  undeveloped  character  in  point  of  doctrine,  yet  draws  from 
vv.  17,  18  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  post- apostolic  times.  He 
thinks  that  the  forger  prefixed  the  name  of  Jude,  brother  of  James,  in 
order  to  give  to  his  writing  the  Aveight  of  connexion,  in  point  of  doctrine 
and  spirit,  with  this  latter  great  name. 

10.  But  as  Huther  well  remarks,  had  this  been  so  ; — in  other  words, 
for  so  the  hypothesis  seems  to  imply,  had  the  Epistle  been  written  in 
the  interests  of  Judaizing  Christianity  against  Pauline,  we  should  surely 
have  found  more  indications  of  this  in  it :  and  as  to  the  superscription 
we  may  reply,  that  a  forger  would  hardly  have  attributed  his  composi- 
tion to  a  man  otherwise  so  entirely  unknown  as  Jude  was. 

11.  The  fact  that  doubts  were  entertained  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  the  Epistle  in  early  times,  and  that  we  do  not  find  many  traces  of  its 
use  in  the  primitive  Fathers,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  its  short- 
ness, from  its  special  character,  from  its  presumed  reference  to  apocryphal 
sources,  from  its  apparently  not  being  written  by  an  Apostle. 


SECTION  ni. 

FOR   "WHAT    READERS    AND    WITH    WHAT    OBJECT    WRITTEN. 

1.  The  readers  are  addressed  merely  as  Christians:  perhaps,  as  De 
Wette  suggests,  because  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  are  little 
to  their  credit.  The  evil  persons  stigmatized  in  it  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  heretical  teachers,  as  commonly  supposed,  but  rather  libertines, 
practical  unbelievers  (vv.  4,  8),  scoffers  (ver.  18),  whose  pride  and 
wantonness  (vv.  8,  10,  12  f),  whose  murmuring,  and  refractory  and 
party  spirit  (vv.  11,  16,  19),  threatened  to  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  the  church.  In  2  Peter,  as  I  have  already  observed  above,  ch.  iv. 
§  iii.  4,  these  persons  are  developed  into  false  teachers :  one  of  the 
circumstances  from  which  I  have  inferred  the  posteriority  of  that 
Epistle. 

2.  It  is  mainly  to  warn  his  readers  against  these,  that  St.  Jude  writes 
the  Epistle  :  "  to  exhort  them  that  they  should  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once,"  and  once  for  all,  *'  delivered  to  the  saints." 

3.  When  we  come  to  ask  whether  the  readers  formed  a  circumscribed 
circle  of  Christians,  and  if  so,  where,  we  find  ourselves  left  to  mere 
speculation  for  an  answer.     There  does  certainly  appear  to  be  a  spe- 
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ciality  about  the  circumstances  of  those  addressed,  but  it  is  difficult 
exactly  to  define  it.  They  seem  to  have  been  Jews,  from  the  fact  of 
the  altogether  Judaic  spirit  of  the  Epistle  :  from  its  appeal  to  Jewish 
traditions,  aud  perhaps  to  Jewish  books.  They  evidently  dwelt  among 
an  abundant  and  a  wicked  population,  probably  of  a  commercial  character. 
Hence  some  have  thought  of  Corinth  as  their  abode  :  some  of  Egypt,  to 
which  land  it  is  said  the  physical  phaenomena  are  suitable  (vv.  12  ff.)  : 
some  of  a  commercial  city  in  Syria,  seeing  that  Palestine,  where  St. 
Jude  dwelt,  must  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  have  been  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  to  whichthere  is  no  allusion  in  it. 


SECTION  IV. 

TIME    AND    PLACE    OF    AVRITING. 

1 .  On  the  fonner  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Our  principal  indications  are,  the  state  of  the  church  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Epistle,  the  apparent  use  made  in  it  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  and  the  reference  made  to  the  previous 
teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  The  state  of  the  church  indicated  is  one  not  far  advanced  in  his- 
torical development.  Those  errors  which  afterwards  expanded  into 
heresies  were  as  yet  in  their  first  stage.  The  evil  men  were  as  yet 
mixed  with  the  church,  rocks  of  danger  in  their  feasts  of  love.  They 
had  not  yet  been  marked  off  and  stigmatized :  for  this  very  purpose  the 
Epistle  is  written,  that  they  might  no  longer  be  latent  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church.     All  this  points  to  an  early  date. 

3.  The  datum  furnished  by  the  apparent  allusion  to  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch,  guides  us  to  no  certain  result.  It  is  even  yet  matter  of 
uncertainty,  when  that  book  was  written '.  So  that  this  consideration 
brings  us  no  nearer  to  our  desired  result. 

4.  The  fact  that  St.  Jude  (ver.  17)  refers  his  readers  to  previous 
teaching  by  the  Apostles,  is  hardly  of  more  value  for  our  purpose.  On 
the  one  hand  the  imperfect  tense  (ver.  18)  seems  to  speak  of  the 
Apostles  as  if  their  work  was  done  and  they  were  passed  away, — "  they 
used  to  tell  you :"  on  the  other,  it  might  fairly  be  used  of  men  who 
were  dispersed  and  carrying  on  their  work  in  other  parts.  Then  again, 
the  language  seems  necessarily  to  imply  that  the  readers  had  for  them- 
selves heard  the  Apostles.  No  safe  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
words  that  they  were  wi'itten  aftei-  the  apostolic  age :  nay,  the  natural 
inference  is  rather  the  other  way.     They  appear  to  point  to  a  time 

»  See  below,  §  v.  par.  8. 
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when  the  agency  of  the  Apostles  themselves  had  passed  away  from  the 
readers,  but  the  impress  of  their  warning  words  had  not  faded  from 
their  memories. 

5.  Another  note  of  time  has  been  imagined  to  lie  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistle.  It 
has  been  replied,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  any  allusion  should 
have  been  made  to  that  event,  as  the  immediate  subject  before  the 
Writer  did  not  lead  him  to  it.  Still  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
reply  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Considering  that  St.  Jude  was  writing 
to  Jews,  and  citing  signal  instances  of  divine  vengeance,  though  he  may 
not  have  been  led  to  mention  the  judgment  of  the  Flood, — I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  he  would  have  omitted  that  which  uprooted  the  Jewish 
people  and  polity. 

6.  So  that  on  the  whole,  as  De  Wette,  himself  often  sceptical  on  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  New  Test,  writings, 
confesses,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  place  our  Epistle  later  than 
the  limit  of  the  apostolic  age.  That  it  was  anterior  to  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  prove  (see  above,  ch.  iv. 
§  iii.  3  ff.). 

7.  Of  the  place  where  this  Epistle  was  written,  absolutely  nothing  is 
known.  From  its  tone  and  references,  we  should  conjecture  that  the 
Writer  lived  in  Palestine :  but  even  thus  much  must  be  uncertain. 


SECTION  V. 

ON    THE    APOCRYPHAL   WRITINGS    APPARENTLY   REFERRED    TO    IN   THIS 
EPISTLE. 

1.  In  ver.  14  we  have  a  reference  to  a  prophecy  of  Enoch,  the  seventh 
from  Adam.  This  has  by  many  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  acquaint- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Writer  with  the  existing  apocryphal  "  book 
of  Enoch."  It  becomes  desirable  therefore  that  we  should  briefly  put 
the  student  in  possession  of  the  history  and  nature  of  that  document. 
In  so  doing  I  shall  take  my  matter  partly  from  Mr.  Westcott's  article 
in  Dr.  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary,  partly  from  a  notice  by  Professor 
Volkmar  (see  below)  :  to  which  sources  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
details. 

2.  The  book  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  early  fathers,  Justin, 
Irenjeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  and  we  have  numerous 
references  to  it  in  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs."  Tertul- 
lian  quotes  it  as  a  book  not  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon,  but  profit- 
able, and  indeed  to  be  received  by  Christians  on  the  ground  that  "  no- 
thing is  to  be  altogether  rejected  which  has  reference  to  ourselves,"  and 
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that  "  we  read  that  all  Scripture  (or,  every  writing)  fit  for  edification  is 
divinely  inspired."  Augustine  was  acquainted  with  it,  as  also  was  an 
anonymous  writer  whose  work  is  printed  among  those  of  Jerome :  but 
during  the  middle  ages  it  was  known  to  the  Western  Church  only 
through  the  (presumed)  quotations  in  our  Epistle.  The  Eastern  Church 
possessed  considerable  fragments  of  it,  incorporated  into  the  Chrono- 
graphia  of  Georgius  Syncellus  (about  792). 

3.  About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  traveller  Bruce  brought 
from  Abyssinia  the  ^thiopic  translation  of  the  entire  book.  An  English 
version  of  this  translation  was  published  by  Archbishop  Lawrence  in 
1821;  and  the  ^thiopic  itself  in  1838.  Since  then  a  more  complete 
edition  has  been  published  in  Gei-many  (by  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leipzig, 
1853),  which  is  now  the  standard  one,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  Essays, 
among  others,  of  Ewald  and  Hilgenfeld. 

4.  The  -3Ethiopic  version  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek; 
as,  though  wanting  a  considerable  passage  quoted  by  Syncellus,  it  yet 
agrees  in  the  main  with  the  citations  found  in  the  early  Fathers.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  Greek  itself  is  but  a  version  of  a  Hebrew  original. 
The  names  of  the  angels  and  of  the  winds  betray  an  Aramaic  origin:  and 
a  Hebrew  book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by  the  Jews  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century. 

5.  The  book  consists  of  revelations  purporting  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  to  Noah :  and  its  object  is,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Divine 
Providence :  to  set  forth  the  terrible  retribution  reserved  for  sinners, 
whether  angelic  or  human :  and  to  "repeat  in  every  form  the  great 
principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral  and  spiritual,  is  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  God." 

6.  "In  doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  in  the  article  above  mentioned, 
"the  book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a  great  advance  of  thought  within  the 
limits  of  revelation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge.  The 
teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to  reduce  the  scattered  images 
of  the  Old  Test,  to  a  physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man, 
of  the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture  of  the  oppressors  of 
God's  people,  carries  out  into  elaborate  detail  the  pregnant  images 
of  Daniel.  The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic  dignity 
as  '  the  Son  of  God,'  '  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made,' 
and  who  existed  '  aforetime  in  the  presence  of  God.'  And  at  the  same 
time  his  human  attributes  as  '  the  son  of  man,'  '  the  son  of  woman,'  '  the 
elect  one,'  'the  righteous  one,' '  the  anointed,'  are  brought  into  conspicuous 
notice.  The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connexion  of  angels  and 
men,  the  classes  and  ministries  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan, 
and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of  resurrection,  retribution, 
and  eternal  punishment,  are  dwelt  upon  with  growing  earnestness  as  the 
horizon  of  speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece.     But 
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the  raossage  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one  of  faith  and  truth  :  and 
while  the  Writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of  Scripture,  he 
adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching  of  the  proi)liets.  His  errors  spring 
from  an  undisciplined  attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from  a  proud 
exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  great  characteristic  by  which  the 
book  is  distinguished  from  the  later  apocalypse  of  Esdras  is  the  tone 
of  triumphant  expectation  by  which  it  is  pervaded." 

7.  The  date  of  the  book  has  been  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Abp. 
Lawrence,  and  Hofmann,  suppose  it  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great:  and  with  this  view  Gfrorer,  Wieselcr,  and  Gieseler 
agree.  Liicke  goes  very  fully  into  the  question,  and  determines  that 
it  consists  of  an  earlier  and  a  later  portion:  the  former  written 
early  in  the  Maccabaean  period,  the  latter  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great.  It  is  from  the  former  of  these  that  the  quotation  in  our  Epistle 
is  taken. 

8.  But  the  whole  question  of  the  date  has  been  recently  discussed  by 
Prof.  Volkmar,  of  Zurich.  He  undertakes  to  prove  the  book  a  produc- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  sedition  of  Barchochebas  (a.d.  about  132),  and 
to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  followers  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  great 
upholder  of  that  impostor.  And  certainly,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  his  proof 
seems  not  easy  to  overthrow.  In  that  case,  as  he  remarks,  the  book  of 
Enoch  was  not  only  of  Jewish,  but  of  distinctly  antichristian  origin. 
But  this  one  point  in  the  progress  of  his  argument  seems  to  me  debate- 
able.  He  assumes  that  the  words  cited  in  our  Epistle  as  a  prophecy  of 
Enoch  are  of  necessity  taken  from  the  apocryphal  book,  and  regai'ds  it  as 
an  inevitable  sequence,  that  if  the  book  of  Enoch  is  proved  to  be  of  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  the  Epistle  of  Jude  must  be  even  later. 
In  order  however  for  this  to  be  accepted,  we  need  one  link  supplied, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  Prof.  Volkmar  has  not  given  us.  We  want  it 
shewn,  that  the  passage  cited  is  so  interwoven  into  the  apocryphal  book 
as  necessarily  to  form  a  part  of  it,  and  that  it  may  not  itself  have  been 
taken  from  primitive  tradition,  or  even  from  the  report  of  that  tradition 
contained  in  our  Epistle. 

9.  The  account  of  the  matter  hence  deduced  would  be,  that  the  book, 
in  its  original  groundwork,  is  of  purely  Jewish  origin,  but  that  it  has 
received  numerous  Christian  interpolations  and  additions.  "  It  may  be 
regarded,"  remarks  Mr.  Westcott,  "  as  describing  an  important  phase  of 
Jewish  opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of  Christ."  If  we  accept  the 
later  date,  this  must  of  course  be  modified  accordingly. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  church  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  apocry- 
phal character  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  sole  maintainer  of  its  autho- 
rity seems  to  have  been  Tertullian  :  it  is  plainly  described  as  apocryphal 
by  Origen,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  and  is  enumerated  among  the  apocry- 
phal books  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
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10.  The  other  passage  in  our  Epistle  which  has  been  supposed  to  come 
from  an  apocryphal  source,  viz.  the  reference  to  the  dispute  between  the 
archangel  Michael  and  the  devil  concerning  the  body  of  Moses,  has  been 
discussed  in  the  notes  on  the  place,  and  held  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
fragment  of  pi'imitive  tradition. 

11.  But  it  yet  remains  that  something  should  be  said  concerning  the 
fall  of  the  angels  spoken  of  vv.  6,  7.  In  the  notes  on  those  verses,  I  have 
mentioned  the  probability,  in  my  view,  that  the  narrative  in  Gen.  vi.  2 
is  alluded  to.  This  impression  has  been  since  then  much  strengthened 
by  a  very  able  polemical  tract  by  Dr.  Kurtz,  the  author  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  in  which  he  has  maintained  against  Hengsten- 
berg  the  view  taken  by  himself  in  that  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr. 
Kurtz  has  gone  far  to  decide  the  interpretation  as  against  any  reference 
of  Gen.  vi.  2  to  the  Sethites,  or  of  our  vv.  6,  7  to  the  fall  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  The  exposition  of  Hengstenberg  and  those  who  think 
with  him  depends  on  the  spiritual  acceptation,  in  this  case,  of  the  word 
^^fornication"  which  Kurtz  completely  disproves.  The  facts  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  render  it  quite  out  of  the 
question:  and  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  which  Hengstenberg  cites  as 
decisive  on  his  side,  is  really  against  him.  And  this  point  being  disposed 
of,  the  whole  fabric  falls  with  it. 

12.  That  the  particulars  related  in  2  Pet.  and  our  Epistle  of  the  fallen 
angels  are  found  also  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  is  again  no  proof  that  the 
Writers  of  these  Epistles  took  them  from  that  book.  Three  other  solu- 
tions are  possible:  1,  that  the  apocryphal  Writer  took  them  from  our 
Epistles :  2,  that  their  source  in  each  case  was  ancient  tradition : 
3,  that  the  book  of  Enoch  itself  consists  of  separate  portions  written  at 
diflferent  times. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

REVELATION. 
SECTION  I. 

AUTHORSHIP    AND    CANONICITT. 

1 .  The  Author  of  this  book  calls  himself  in  more  places  than  one  by 
the  name  John,  ch.  i.  1,4,  9,  xxii.  8.     The  general  view  has  been,  that 
this  name  represents  St.  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  Writer  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 
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2.  This  view  rests  on  exterual,  ami  on  iuteiual  evidence.  I  shall  first 
specify  both  these,  and  then  pass  on  toother  views  respecting  the  author- 
ship. And  in  so  doing,  I  shall  at  present  cite  merely  those  testimonies 
which  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  the  authorship.  The  most  ancient 
are  the  following  : 

3.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  (written  be- 
tween A.D.  139  and  161):  "And  .  .  .  among  us  a  certain  man  named 
John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  the  Apocalypse  which  was  made 
to  him  prophesied  that  those  Avho  have  believed  in  our  time  shall  spend 
a  thousand  yeai's  in  Jerusalem,  and  after  this  the  universal  and  in  a  word 
eternal  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  together  shall  take  place." 

We  may  mention  by  the  way,  that  this  testimony  of  Justin  is  doubly 
important,  as  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  himself  no  believer  in  the  apostolic 
authorship:  "Justin  has  made  mention  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 
plainly  stating  it  to  be  by  the  Apostle." 

The  authenticity  and  value  of  the  jjassage  of  Justin  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  and  Avith  much  candour  by  Liicke.  He, 
himself  a  disbeliever  in  St.  John's  authorship,  confesses  that  it  is  a 
genuine  and  decided  testimony  in  its  favour. 

4.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (died  about  171),  is  said  by  Eusebius  to 
have  written  treatises  on  the  devil,  and  on  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  It 
is  fairly  reasoned  that  Eusebius  would  hardly  have  failed  to  notice,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  seen  Melito's  work,  any  view  of  his  which  doubted 
the  apostolic  origin:  and  that  this  may  therefore  be  legitimately  taken 
as  an  indirect  testimony  in  its  favour. 

5.  Of  a  similar  indirect  nature  are  the  two  next  testimonies.  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (died  about  180),  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have 
written  a  book  entitled  "  Against  the  heresy  of  Hermogenes,"  in  which 
he  uses  testimonies  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 

6.  And  similarly  Eusebius  says  of  Apollonius,  who  flourished  in  Asia 
Minor  at  the  end  of  cent,  ii.,  and  wrote  against  the  Montanists,  thereby 
making  his  testimony  more  important:  "He  also  uses  testimonies  from 
the  Apocalypse  of  John:  and  he  relates  that  a  dead  man  was  raised 
miraculously  by  John  himself  in  Ephesus."  From  this  latter  sentence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollonius  regarded  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
work  of  John  the  Apostle. 

7.  We  now  come  to  the  principal  second  century  witness,  Irenaeus 
(died  about  180).  Respecting  the  value  of  his  testimony,  it  may  suffice 
to  remind  the  student  that  he  had  been  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple 
of  St.  John.  And  this  testimony  occurs  up  and  down  his  writings  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  the  most  decisive  terms.  "  John  the  Disciple  of 
the  Lord,"  is  stated  by  him  in  four  places  to  have  written  the  Apocalypse, 
— and  "John"  in  two  places.  And  this  John  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Apostle:  for  he  says,  ^^  John  the  Disciple  of  the  Lord  (as  above),  who 
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lay  upon  His  breast,  himself  published  the  gospel  when  he  resided  in 
Ephesus  of  Asia."  But  the  most  remarkable  testimony,  and  one  which 
will  come  before  us  again  and  again  during  the  course  of  this  Introduc- 
tion, is  in  a  passage,  where,  having  given  certain  reasons  for  the  number 
of  Antichrist's  name  being  666,  he  proceeds,  "  Now  this  being  so,  and 
this  number  being  found  in  all  the  good  and  ancient  copies,  and  being 
testified  to  by  those  very  men  who  have  seen  John  face  to  face  .  .  .  ." 
Then  after  some  remarks,  and  stating  two  names  current  as  suiting  the 
number,  he  concludes,  "  We  indeed  do  not  venture  positively  to  demon- 
strate concerning  the  name  of  Antichrist.  For  if  it  had  been  fitting  for 
his  name  to  be  openly  revealed  to  this  age,  it  would  have  been  declared 
by  him  Avho  saw  the  Apocalypse.  For  it  was  seen  not  long  ago, 
but  close  upon  our  own  generation,  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian." 

This  is  beyond  question  the  most  important  evidence  which  has  yet 
come  before  us.  And  we  may  observe  that  it  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
any  opinion  which  we  may  have  formed  respecting  Irenceus's  merits  as 
an  expositor,  nor  by  any  of  his  peculiar  opinions.  He  here  merely  asserts 
what,  if  he  were  a  man  of  ordinary  power  of  collecting  and  retaining 
facts,  he  must  very  well  have  known  for  certain. 

8.  Keeping  at  present  to  the  direct  witnesses  for  the  authorship  by 
St.  John,  we  next  come  to  TertuUian  (died  about  220).  His  testimonies 
are  many  and  decisive. 

"  For  also  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes  a  sword  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  mouth  of  our  Lord:"  and  again,  "This  (celestial 
city)  Ezekiel  was  acquainted  with,  and  the  Apostle  John  saw."  And 
similarly  in  six  other  places, 

9.  The  fragment  on  the  Canon  called  by  the  name  of  Muratori,  and 
written  about  200,  says,  "  And  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  though  he  writes 
to  seven  churches,  yet  speaks  to  all  .  .  .  .,"  where  the  context  shews  that 
the  Apostle  John  must  be  intended. 

10.  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Ostia  (Porto),  about  240,  in  his  writings 
very  frequently  quotes  the  Apocalypse,  and  almost  always  with  the  words, 
"  John  says."  Whom  he  meant  by  John  is  evident  from  one  passage  : 
"  Tell  me,  blessed  John,  Apostle  and  Disciple  of  the  Lord,  what  thou 
sawest  and  heardest  concerning  Babylon."  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
quote  ch.  xvii.  1 — 18.  Multitudes  of  other  citations  also  occur.  And 
one  of  his  principal  works,  as  specified  in  the  catalogue  found  inscribed 
on  his  statue,  was  a  defence  of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  John  : 
mentioned  also  by  Jerome. 

11.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (about  200)  says  of  the  faithful  presbyter, 
"  Their  presbyter  ....  shall  sit  on  the  twenty-and-four  thrones,  as  John 
says  in  the  Apocalypse."  And  elsewliere  he  fixes  this  name  as  meaning 
the  Apostle,  by  saying,  "  Hear  a  story, — not  a  story  but  a  true  history, — 
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delivered  down  respecting  the  Apostle  John  ....  for  when  at  the  death 
of  the  tyrant  he  moved  from  the  island  Patmos  to  Ephesus  ....:"  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  tell  the  -vvell-known  story  of  St.  John  and  tlie 
young  r()l)ber. 

12.  Origen,  the  scholar  of  Clement  (died  about  233),  who  so  dili- 
gently enquired  into  and  reported  any  doubts  or  disputes  about  the 
canonic'ity  and  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  appears  not 
to  have  known  of  any  which  regarded  the  Apocalypse.  He  says,  "  Why 
should  we  speak  of  him  who  lay  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  namely  John,  who 
has  left  us  one  Gospel,  and  confesses  that  he  might  have  made  so  many, 
that  the  world  could  not  hold  them  ?  He  wrote  also  the  Apocalypse, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  silent  and  not  to  write  the  voices  of  the  seven 
thunders." 

We  have  also  this  remarkable  testimony  of  his :  "  And  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  were  baptized  with  the  baptism :  for  Herod  killed  James  the 
brother  of  John  with  the  sword  :  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  as  tradi- 
tion teaches  ns,  condemned  John,  a  martyr  for  the  word  of  the  truth, 
to  the  island  of  Patmos,  and  John  tells  us  about  his  martyrdom,  not 
saying  who  condemned  him,  declaring  in  his  Apocalypse  thus,  '  I  John,' 
&c.  (Rev.  i.  9),  and  what  follows.  He  seems  to  have  seen  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  this  island." 

And  Origen  again  repeatedly  cites  the  Apocalypse  without  the  least 
indication  of  doubt  as  to  its  authoi*.  His  procedure  in  this  case  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  see 
this  Introduction,  ch.  xv.  §  i.  16 — 23. 

13.  Still  keeping  to  those  Fathers  who  give  definite  testimony  as  to 
the  authorship,  we  come  to  Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau  in  Pannonia, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian  in  303.  His  is  the  earliest 
extant  commentaiy  on  the  Apocalypse.  On  ch.  x.  4,  he  says  that 
"  John,  himself  an  Apostle,  was  forbidden,  when  he  was  going  to  write 
what  the  seven  thunders  had  said." 

And  afterwards,  on  the  words  "  thou  must  prophesy  again,"  he  says, 
"  When  John  saw  this,  he  was  in  the  island  Patmos,  condemned  to  the 
mines  by  the  Emperor  Domitian.  There  he  saw  the  Apocalypse  :  and 
when  he  in  his  old  age  expected  to  receive  his  entrance  (to  glory)  by 
martyrdom,  Domitian  was  slain  and  all  his  decrees  were  abrogated,  and 
John  being  set  free  from  the  mines,  thus  afterwards  delivered  down  the 
Apocalypse  which  he  had  received." 

14.  Ephrem  Syrus  (died  about  378),  the  greatest  Father  in  the  Syrian 
church,  repeatedly  in  his  numerous  writings  cites  the  Apocalypse  as 
canonical,  and  ascribes  it  to  John.  In  the  Gieek  translation  of  his  works, 
we  read  in  the  second  Homily  on  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord,  "as 
we  hear  the  Apostle  saying,"  and  then  he  quotes  Rev.  xxi.  4,  5. 

Now  these  citations  are  the  more  remai'kable,  because  the  old  Syriac 
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or  Peschito  version  does  not  contain  the  Apocalypse  :  as  neither  indeed 
apparently  did  the  later  or  Philoxenian  version  originally,  nor  its  re- 
publication by  Thomas  of  Charkel.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  then,  How 
came  Ephrem  by  his  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  (for  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Greek)  ?  And,  How  came  the 
Peschito  to  want  the  Apocalypse,  if  it  was  held  to  be  written  by  the 
Apostle  ? 

15.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Introduction  to  enter  into 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  which  have  been  variously  given :  by 
Hug  and  Thiersch,  that  the  Peschito  originally  contained  the  book, 
and  that  it  only  became  excluded  in  the  fourth  century  through  the 
influence  of  the  schools  of  Autioch  and  Nisibis :  by  Walton  and  Wichel- 
haus,  that  the  Peschito  was  made  in  the  first  century,  when  as  yet  the 
Apocalypse  had  not  won  its  way  among  the  canonical  books :  by 
Hengstenberg,  that  the  Peschito  was  not  made  till  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  after  the  objections  against  the  apostoiicity  of  the  book  had 
been  raised  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria*. 

16.  These  answers  are  all  discussed  by  Liicke,  and  severally  rejected. 
His  own  solution  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  as  to  the  foimer  of  the 
two  questions, — how  Ephrem  came  by  his  Syriac  version.  The  latter 
he  answers  by  postponing  the  date  of  the  reception  of  the  Apocalypse 
into  the  canon  till  after  the  publication  of  the  Peschito,  i.  e.  as  now 
generally  acknowledged,  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

17.  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  cites  the  Apocalypse  as  written  by  the  Apostle.  In  combating 
the  Alogi,  who  rejected  the  gospel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  he 
speaks  much  and  warmly  of  that  book,  and  says  among  other  things, 
"  The  holy  Prophets  and  the  holy  Apostles,  among  whom  the  holy 
John,  by  his  Gospel  and  his  Epistles  and  his  Apocalypse,  imparted  of 
the  same  holy  gift  of  grace : "  and  having  cited  1  Cor.  xv.  52,  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  Since  then  the  Apostle  agrees  with  the  holy  Apostle  John  in 
the  Apocalypse,  what  controversy  is  left  ?  " 

18.  Basil  the  Great  (died  378)  says,  "  That  which  was  spoken  to  you 
by  the  Holy  Spu'it  through  the  blessed  John,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  &c.,'  and  afterwards,  the  Evangelist  himself  shews  us  the  mean- 
ing of  this  was  in  another  work,  saying  '  He  that  is  and  was  and  the 
Almighty,'  "  Eev.  i.  8. 

19.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (died  368)  says,  "  Thus  we  are  taught  by  the 
Apocalypse  of  blessed  John  :  '  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Phila- 
delphia write.'  "     And  similarly  in  two  other  places. 

20.  Athanasius  (deid  373)  cites  John  i.  1,  and  then  says,  "And  in 
the  Apocalypse  he  says  thus,  *  He  that  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come.' " 

*  See  below,  par.  47. 
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21.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  brother  of  Basil  tlic  Great  (died  395),  cites 
Rev.  iii.  15,  as  said  by  the  Evangelist  John. 

22.  Didymus  (died  394)  says,  "  And  in  the  Apocalypse  John  (the 
writer  of  the  Epistle,  from  the  context)  is  often  called  a  prophet." 

23.  Ambrose  (died  397)  constantly  cites  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  John. 

24.  Augustine  (died  430)  uses  every  where  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
genuine  production  of  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John. 

25.  eTerome  (died  420)  speaks  of  the  Apostle  John  as  also  being  a 
prophet,  "  for  he  saw  in  the  island  Patmos,  to  which  he  had  been 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Domitian,  on  account  of  his  testimony  to  the 
Lord,  the  Apocalypse,  containing  infinite  mysteries  of  future  things." 

We  shall  have  to  adduce  Jerome  again  in  treating  of  the  canonicity. 
And  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  latter  question  becomes  historically  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  and  indeed  the  two  are  henceforth  hardly  capable  of  being  treated 
apart. 

26.  Before  we  pass  to  the  testimonies  against  the  authorship  by  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist  St.  John,  let  us  briefly  review  the  course  of 
evidence  which  we  have  adduced  in  its  favour.  It  M'iU  be  very  instruc- 
tive to  compare  its  character  with  that  of  the  evidence  for  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  collected  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  that  Epistle. 

27.  There  we  found  that,  while  there  prevailed  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  more  ancient  Fathers  a  habit,  when  they  are  speaking  loosely,  or 
ad  populum,  of  citing  the  Epistle  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul, — on  the  one 
hand,  all  attempts  fail  to  discover  any  general  ecclesiastical  tradition  to 
this  effect :  and  on  the  other,  the  greatest  and  ablest  of  these  writers 
themselves,  when  speaking  guardedly,  throw  doubt  on  the  Pauline 
authorship,  while  some  of  them  set  it  aside  altogether.  In  course  of 
time,  we  there  also  found,  the  habit  of  citing  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's 
became  more  general :  then  sprung  up  assertion,  more  and  more  strong, 
that  it  veritably  was  his :  till  at  last  it  was  made  an  article  of  faith  to 
believe  it  to  be  so.  So  that  the  history  of  opinion  in  that  case  may  be 
described  as  the  gradual  growing  up  of  a  belief  which  was  entirely  void 
of  general  reception  in  the  ancient  church. 

28.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  on  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
sponding history  of  opinion  in  this  case :  but  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  it 
may  be  described  as  the  very  converse  of  the  other.  The  apostolic 
authorship  rests  on  the  firmest  traditional  ground.  We  have  it  assured 
to  us  by  one  who  had  companied  with  men  that  had  known  St.  John 
himself:  Ave  have  it  held  in  continuous  succession  by  Fathers  in  all 
parts  of  the  church.  Nowhere,  in  primitive  times,  does  there  appear 
any  counter  tradition  on  the  subject.     We  have  nothing  corresponding 
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to  the  plain  testimonies,  of  Tertullian  in  favour  of  Barnabas,  or  of 
Origen  that  there  was  an  account  come  down  that  Clement  of  Rome  or 
St.  Luke  had  written  the  Epistle.  In  subsequent  paragraphs  we  shall 
see  how  variation  of  opinion  was  first  introduced,  and  Avhy, 

29.  But  before  doing  so,  it  will  be  well  to  complete  this  portion  of  our 
enquiry,  by  mentioning  those  early  writings  and  Fathers  which,  though 
they  do  not  expressly  state  who  was  the  author  of  the  book,  yet  cite 
it  as  canonical,  or  at  all  events  shew  that  they  were  acquainted  with  and 
approved  it. 

30.  Among  these  the  very  earliest  have  been  matter  of  considerable 
question.  The  supposed  allusions  in  Polycarp,  for  instance,  though 
strongly  maintained  by  Hengstenberg,  are  really  so  faint  and  distant, 
that  none  but  an  advocate  would  ever  have  perceived  them  ^. 

31.  The  passages  which  Hengstenberg  brings  from  the  Epistle  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna  on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  are  even  more  uncer- 
tain and  far-fetched.  Such  advocacy  is  much  to  be  lamented  :  it  tends 
to  weaken  instead  of  strengthening  the  real  evidence. 

32.  But  the  next  testimony  produced  is  however  of  a  very  different 
kind.  It  is  that  of  Papias,  of  whom  Irengeus,  in  adducing  the  traditional 
Avords  of  our  Lord  respecting  the  millennial  abundance  of  the  earth,  says, 
"  These  things  Papias,  having  been  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion  of 
Polycarp,  an  ancient  man,  testifies  in  writing  in  the  fourth  of  his  books  ; 
for  there  are  five  compiled  by  him."  It  is  well  known  that  Eusebius 
attempts  to  set  aside  this  hearer  of  John  by  citing  from  Papias  himself 
his  assertion  that  he  set  down  in  his  work  what  he  had  heard  as  the 
sayings  of  the  Apostles,  naming  St.  John  among  them.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  having  united  both  characters, — that  of  a  hearer, 
and  that  of  a  collector  of  sayings  :  and  Irenaeus,  the  scholar  of  Polycarp, 
is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  mistaken  on  such  a  point.  Now  regarding 
Papias  as  a  witness  for  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  a  note  of  Andreas,  of 
Cappadocia,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse :  "  Concerning  the  inspii-ation  of  the 
book  we  think  it  superfluous  to  enlarge,  when  the  blessed  men,  Gregory 
the  Theologian  and  Cyril,  and  besides,  the  more  ancient  men,  Papias, 
Irenseus,  Methodius,  and  Hippolytus,  have  given  credible  testimony  to 
it ;  from  whom  we  also,  having  taken  many  proofs,  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  certain  places."  And  accord- 
ingly, on  Rev.  xii.  7 — 9,  he  expressly  cites  Papias's  work. 

33.  There  seems  to  be  ample  proof  here  that  Papias  did  maintain,  as 
from  what  we  otherwise  know  we  should  expect,  the  inspiration,  i.e.  the 
canonicity  of  the  book.  All  that  has  been  ai-gued  on  the  other  side 
seems  to  me  to  fail  to  obviate  the  fact,  or  to  weaken  the  great  import- 

*  See  them  discussed  in  the  corresponding  place  in  my  Greek  Test. 
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auce  of  tliis  early  testimony.  See  the  whole  discussed  at  length  in 
Stuart,  pp.  250 — 254:  Liicke,  pp.524 — 546:  Hengstenberg,  i)p.  101  — 
116.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  both  the  last-mentioned  Com- 
mentators have  suffered  themselves  to  be  blinded  as  to  the  real  worth  of 
the  evidence  by  their  zeal  to  serve  each  his  own  hypothesis. 

34.  The  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the  churches 
of  Asia  and  Phrygia  concerning  the  persecution  which  befell  them  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  177,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  The  citations  in 
it  from  the  Apocalypse  are  unmistakeable.  In  speaking  of  the  martyr 
Vettius  Epagathus,  they  say,  "  For  he  was  and  is  a  true  martyr  of 
Christ,  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth "  (Rev.  xiv.  4). 
They  account  for  the  rage  of  the  Pagans  against  the  Christians  by  its 

l)eing  the  fulfilment  of  Rev.  xxii.  11,  "That  the  Scripture  may  be 
fulfilled,  •  He  that  is  lawless,  let  him  be  lawless  still,  and  he  that  is 
righteous  let  him  be  righteous  still.' "  They  call  Christ  "  the  faithful 
and  true  Witness,"  and,  "  the  Firstborn  from  the  dead,"  expressions 
manifestly  taken  from  Rev.  i.  5,  iii.  14. 

35.  The  testimony  of  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  24, 
concerning  the  burial  of  St.  John  in  Ephesus,  has  been  pressed  by 
Hengstenberg  into  the  service  of  the  cauonicity  of  the  Apocalypse,  but 
is  far  too  uncertain  in  meaning  to  be  fairly  introduced.  See  Hengsten- 
berg, pp.  125—129. 

36.  Cyprian  (about  250)  repeatedly  refers  to  the  Apocalypse,  and 
unhesitatingly  treats  it  as  part  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  says,  "  chiefly 
when  it  is  written,  '  Remember  whence  thou  hast  fallen  and  repent,' " 
Rev.  ii.  5.  He  cites  the  Apocalypse  as  on  a  level  with  the  Gospels : 
"  By  the  trumpet  of  His  Gospel  the  Lord  excites  us,  saying,  '  He  that 
loveth  father,  &c.'  ....  and  again,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  shall  be  per- 
secuted, &c.'  .  .  .  and,  *  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  sit  upon 
my  throne,  &c.,' "  Rev.  iii.  21.  And  similarly  in  several  other  places, 
given  in  my  Greek  Test. 

37.  Athanasius*  (died  about  373)  gives  a  list  of  the  books  of  the 
sacred  canon,  dividing  them  into  three  classes :  the  first  of  these  being 
the  canonical,  Avhich  are  the  sources  of  salvation  :  in  which  only  is  the 
true  doctrine  of  religion  declared,  to  which  no  man  can  add,  and  from 
which  none  can  take  away :  the  second  ecclesiastical — such  as  may  be 
read  in  the  church  for  edification,  but  are  not  inspired  :  the  third, 
apocryplial,  written  by  hei'etics,  and  supposititious.  In  the  first  class 
he  places  the  Apocalypse  :  and  in  his  writings  accordingly  he  refers  to  it 
frequently. 

38.  In  Chrysostom's  own  works  we  have  no  comments  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, nor  any  distinct  references  to  it  as    Scripture.     That   he  was 

"  See  above,  par.  20. 
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acquainted  with  it,  plainly  appears  from  such  passages  as  that  where 
in  speaking  of  the  heavenly  city,  he  says,  "  Let  us  then  notice  its 
foundations,  its  gates  composed  of  sapphire  and  pearls." 

Suidas  says,  "  Under  the  word  '  John,'  Chrysostom  receives  his  three 
Epistles,  and  his  Apocalypse." 

39.  I  recur  again  to  Jerome's  testimony'.  In  his  letter  to  Paulinus, 
he  gives  the  whole  sacred  canon.  And  in  including  the  Apocalypse  in  it, 
he  remarks,  "  The  Apocalypse  of  John  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words. 
I  have  said  but  little  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  book.  All  praise 
is  too  little.  In  every  word  are  hidden  manifold  wise  senses."  In  his 
Commentary  on  Ps.  cxlix.  he  says,  "  We  read  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 
which  is  read  and  received  in  the  churches,  for  it  is  not  reckoned  among 
the  apocryphal  books,  but  among  the  canonical  (ecclesiastical)." 

In  his  Epistle  to  Dardanus  we  have  the  passage  cited  at  length 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  §  i.  par.  74,  which 
see. 

40.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  cite  later  and  less  important  authori- 
ties on  this  side.  They  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Stuart,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  276  :  Davidson,  p.  545  :  and  still  more  at  length  in  Liicke, 
pp.  638  ff.  Of  the  general  tendency  of  later  tradition  I  shall  speak 
below,  parr.  63  ff. 

41.  I  now  come  to  consider  those  ancient  authorities  which  impugn 
the  apostolicity  and  canonicity  of  the  book. 

42.  First  among  these  in  point  of  time,  though  not  of  importance, 
are  the  Antimontanists  or  Alogi  of  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  who  rejected  the  writings  of  St.  John.  "  Men  like 
these,"  says  Epiphanius,  "  are  not  ashamed  to  be  up  in  arms  against  the 
sayings  of  the  holy  John,  trying  whether  they  cannot  overthrow  the 
truth  itself;  .  .  .  and  against  the  Apocalypse  they  bring  these  wanton 

charges "     Then  follow  their  objections  against  the  book,  which 

are  entirely  of  a  subjective  character :  "  What  is  the  use  to  me  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  talking  about  seven  angels  and  seven  trumpets  ?" 
and  again,  "  There  is  no  church  of  Christians  in  Thyatira.  How  then 
could  he  write  to  what  never  existed  ?  "  &c.  To  these  apparently  Diony- 
?ius  of  Alexandria,  presently  to  be  cited,  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  Some 
of  those  before  me  have  set  at  nought  and  pulled  to  pieces  the  book  in 
every  way,  examining  it  through  every  chapter,  and  shewing  it  to  be 
obscure  and  unintelligible.  And  they  say  that  the  title  is  false,  for  it  is 
not  John's,  and  is  not  even  a  revelation  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  and  thick  cloud  of  obscurity  ;  and  that  not  only  none  of 
the  Apostles,  but  not  even  of  men  of  the  Catholic  church,  was  the  writer 
of  the  composition ;  but  Cerinthus,  who  established  the  heresy  called  by 

'  See  above,  par.  25. 
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his  uame,  put  the  name,  wishing  to  gain  credit  for  his  own  composi- 
tion. For  that  this  was  a  doctrine  of  his,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
slioukl  be  on  this  earth  :  and  being  himself  a  gross  person  and  altogether 
carnal,  he  denied  that  futui'e  blessedness  would  consist  in  things  of  this 
kind." 

43.  I  have  considered  it  important  to  quote  this  passage  at  length,  as 
giving  an  account  of  the  earliest  opponents  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  of  the  reason  of  their  opposition.  These  Alogi  have  been 
very  lightly  passed  over  by  Liicke  (p.  582)  and  others,  who  are  not  will- 
ing that  their  procession  of  opponents  to  the  apostolic  authorship  should 
be  led  by  persons  whose  character  is  so  little  creditable.  But  the  fair 
enquirer  will  not  feel  at  liberty  thus  to  exclude  them.  They  were  per- 
haps more  outspoken  and  thorough,  perhaps  also  less  learned  and  cautious 
than  those  who  follow:  but  their  motives  of  opposition  were  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  it  is  especially  to  be  noted,  as  a  weighty  point  in  the  evidence, 
that,  being  hostile  to  the  authority  of  the  wi-itings  commonly  received  as 
those  of  the  Apostle  John,  they  in  their  time  conceived  it  necessary  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  the  Apocalypse  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gospel. 

44.  The  Roman  presbyter  Caius,  a  very  learned  man  according  to 
Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the  Episcopate  of  Zephyrinus  (i.e.  196 — 219), 
wrote  a  polemical  dialogue  against  the  Montanist  Proclus,  of  which  a 
fragment  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  speaking  out  still  more  plainly, 
and  saying  that  Cerinthus  forged  revelations  in  the  name  of  a  great 
Apostle,  and  pretended  them  to  have  been  received  from  an  angel,  saying 
that  after  the  resurrection  there  would  be  a  king  iom  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  that  the  flesh  would  again  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  be  subject 
to  lusts  and  pleasures:  and  that  he  being  an  enemy  to  the  Scriptures  of 
God,  and  wishing  to  deceive  men,  introduces  a  thousand  years  as  the 
term  of  the  marriage  festivity. 

45.  Some  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  that  some  other 
book  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  No  such  work  is 
to  be  traced,  though  we  have  very  full  accounts  of  Cerinthus  from  Ire- 
niEus  and  Epiphanius:  and  neither  the  plural  ^^revelations"  (Avhich  is 
also  used  by  Dionysius,  as  cited  below,  of  our  apocalyptic  visions),  nor 
the  exaggerated  account  of  the  earthly  Kingdom  as  promised  (see  the 
same  in  the  objections  of  the  Alogi  as  cited  by  Dionysius  above)  can 
have  the  least  weight  in  inducing  us  to  concur  in  such  a  supposition. 

46.  When  Liicke  sets  aside  Caius  in  the  same  categoiy  as  the  Alogi, 
as  having  equally  little  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we  cannot 
help  seeing  again  the  trick  of  a  crafty  partisan  wishing  to  get  rid  of  an 
awkward  ally. 

47.  Undoubtedly  the  weightiest  objector  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  early  times  is  Dionysius,  the  successor  next  but  one  to 
Origen  in  the  presidency  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  and 
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afterwards  bishop  of  that  see  (a.d.  247).  This  worthy  scholar  of  Origen 
remained  ever  attached  to  him,  loving  and  honouring  him  :  and  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  consolation  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  the  Decian 
persecution.  This  Dionysius,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  had  become  a 
believer  in  the  Gospel  by  a  course  of  free  investigation,  and  unbiassed 
examination  of  all  known  systems:  and  after  his  conversion,  he  remained 
true  to  this  principle  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  public  teacher.  He  read 
and  examined  without  bias  all  the  writings  of  heretics,  and  did  not 
reject  them  until  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  and  was  in 
a  situation  to  confute  them  with  valid  arguments.  While  he  was  thus 
employed,  one  of  the  presbyters  of  his  church  warned  him  of  the  harm 
which  his  own  soul  might  take  by  so  much  contact  with  their  impure 
doctrines.  Of  this  danger,  he  says,  he  was  himself  too  conscious:  but 
while  pondering  on  what  had  been  said  to  him  he  was  determined  in  his 
course  by  a  heavenly  vision:  and  a  voice  distinctly  said  to  him,  "Read 
every  thing  that  comes  into  thy  hands:  for  thou  art  well  able  to  judge 
and  prove  them  all  :  indeed  such  was  at  the  first  the  source  of  thine 
own  faith."  And,  he  says,  "  I  received  the  vision  as  agreeing  with 
the  apostolic  saying,  which  says  to  the  strong,  '  Be  prudent  money- 
changers^ " 

48.  The  notices  left  us  of  Dionysius  in  the  seventh  book  of  Eusebius, 
entirely  correspond  with  the  above.  And  the  judgment  which  he  passes 
on  the  Apocalypse  is  characterized  by  sound  discretion  and  moderation. 
I  give  it  at  length  in  the  corresponding  place  in  the  Prolegomena  to  my 
Greek  Testament. 

49.  The  general  sense  of  it  is,  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  separates 
himself  from  those  who  disparaged  the  book  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus, 
on  the  other  he  distinctly  repudiates  all  literal  interpretations  of  it  as 
impossible,  and  approaches  the  enquiry  with  a  strong  anti-millennial 
bias.  This  more  especially  appears,  from  a  previous  chapter  of  the 
same  book  of  Eusebius,  in  which  is  detailed  the  proceeding  of  Dionysius 
with  regard  to  the  schism  of  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  of  millennial 
views. 

50.  With  regard  to  the  whole  character  of  Dionysius's  criticism,  we 
may  make  the  following  remarks  : 

a)  its  negative  portion  rests  upon  grounds  common  to  him  and  our- 
selves, and  respecting  which  a  writer  in  the  third  century,  however  much 
we  may  admire  his  free  and  able  treatment  of  his  subject,  has  no  advan- 
tage at  all  over  one  who  writes  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  as  open  to  us  as 
it  was  to  him,  to  judge  of  the  phienomona  and  language  of  the  Apocalypse 
as  compared  with  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John. 

b)  the  positive  result  of  his  argument,  if  fairly  examined,  is  worth 
absolutely  nothing.  The  writer  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  book,  a  second 
John  who  is  reputed  to  have  lived  at  Ephesus,  is  even  to  himself  entirely 
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xinkuowii :  more  uukuown  than  Silvanus  as  a  conjcctiiial  author  of  tho 
Epistlo  to  the  Hebrews :  more  unknown  than  even  Aquila.  Tho  very 
existence,  in  liis  mind,  of  the  other  John,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse, 
depends  on  the  very  shadowy  words,  "  Since  they  say  that  there  were 
two  tombs  in  Ephesus,  and  that  each  is  said  to  belong  to  John." 

51.  And  this  latter  consideration  is  very  impoitant.  It  shews  us  that 
at  all  events,  the  idea  of  John  the  Presbyter  having  writtep  the  Apoca- 
lypse was,  in  tho  middle  of  tho  third  century,  wholly  unknown  to  eccle- 
siastical tradition  in  the  church  of  Alexandria :  or  else  we  should  never 
liave  found  this  seeking  about  and  conjecturing  on  the  matter. 

52.  I  shall  treat,  further  on,  the  question  raised  by  this  criticism  of 
Dionysius  as  to  the  internal  probability  of  the  authorship  by  the  Apostle 
John.  At  present  I  advance  with  notices  of  those  who  impugned  or 
doubted  it  in  ancient  times. 

53.  And  of  those  we  next  come  to  Eusebius  of  Cassarca,  the  well-known 
ecclesiastical  historian.  His  opinion  on  the  question  is  wavering  and 
undecided.  Having  asserted  tho  genuineness  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and 
First  Epistle,  and  placed  the  other  two  Epistles  among  the  disputed 
books,  he  proceeds,  "  But  of  the  Apocalypse  the  character  is  among 
most  men  even  now  pulled  both  ways."  But  he  professes  that  he  will 
judge  it  by  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients.  Again  in  the  next  chapter, 
in  giving  a  list  of  the  universally  received  Scriptures,  when  he  has  men- 
tioned the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  and  one  Epistle  of  St.  John  and  one  of 
St.  Peter,  he  says,  "  To  these  we  may  add,  if  it  seem  good,  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,  concerning  which  we  will  give  our  opinion  at  the  proper  time." 
And  a  little  below,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  spurious  books,  he  says, 
"  And  besides,  as  I  said,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  if  it  seem  good,  which 
some,  as  I  said,  reject,  and  others  number  among  the  books  received." 

54.  In  adducing  the  well-known  passage  of  Papias,  "  If  any  one  came 
who  had  been  conversant  with  the  ancients,  I  enquired  of  him  the  sayings 
of  the  ancients  ;  what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  w^hat  Philip  or 
Thomas,  or  John,  or  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
also  what  Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
say,"  he  says,  "  where  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  he  twice  enume- 
rates the  name  of  John,  the  former  of  which  persons  he  ranges  with  Peter 
and  James  and  Matthew  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  clearly  meaning 
the  Evangelist ;  but  the  other  John  he  places  with  others  outside  the 
number  of  the  Apostles,  putting  Aristion  before  him :  and  he  plainly  calls 
him  presbyter.  So  that  by  this  is  shewn  to  be  true  the  account  of  those 
Avho  say  that  there  were  two  of  this  name  in  Asia,  and  two  tombs  in 
Ephesus,  and  that  each  is  to  this  day  said  to  belong  to  John  ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  believe  these  persons.  For  it  is  likely  that  the  second, 
unless  any  prefer  the  first,  saw  the  Apocalypse  current  under  the  name  of 
John." 
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55.  The  student  will  observe  how  entirely  conjectural,  and  valueless 
as  evidence,  is  this  opinion  of  Eusebius.  Certainly  Liicke  is  wrong  in 
his  very  strong  denunciations  of  Heugstenberg  for  describing  Eusebius 
as  studiously  leaving  the  question  open.  For  what  else  is  it,  when  he 
numbers  the  book  on  one  side  among  the  undoubted  Scriptures  with  an 
"  if  it  seem  so,"  and  then  on  the  other  among  the  spurious  writings  with 
an  "if  it  seem  so"  also:  while  at  the  very  moment  of  endorsing 
Dionysius's  conjecture  that  the  second  John  saw  its  visions,  he  interposes 
"  unless  any  i->refer  the  first  ?"  That  a  man  with  the  anti-millenarian 
leanings  of  Eusebius  concedes  thus  much,  makes  the  balance  of  his  testi- 
mony incline  rather  to,  than  away  from,  the  canonicity  of  the  book.  I 
would  not  press  this,  but  simply  take  it  as  indicating  that  in  Eusebius's 
time,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Dionysius,  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  tradition 
warranting  the  repudiating  it  as  the  work  of  the  Evangelist.  Adverse 
opinion  there  was,  which  found  its  fair  and  worthier  employ  in  internal 
criticism,  and  issued  in  vague  conjecture,  resting  on  the  mere  fact 
of  two  persons  named  John  having  existed  in  Ephesus.  Who  and 
what  the  second  John  was,  whether  he  had  any  right  to  speak  of  him- 
self as  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  does,  or  to  address  with  authority 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia, — on  these  and  on  all  such  questions  we  are 
wholly  in  the  dark. 

56.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (died  386)  is  a  more  decided  witness  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  Canon.  Having  prefaced  the 
account  of  the  twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Test,  with,  "  Do 
not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  apocryphal  writings,"  he  enumerates 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Test.,  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  seven 
catholic  Epistles,  fourteen  of  St.  Paul,  and  concludes,  "  But  put  all  the 
rest  in  the  second  rank.  And  as  many  as  are  not  read  in  the  churches, 
neither  do  thou  read  in  private,  as  thou  heardest."  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  appeals  for  this  arrangement  to  ancient  authorities  :  for 
he  says  to  his  catechumen,  in  the  words  alluded  to  in  the  last-cited  clause, 
"  These  only  do  thou  earnestly  study,  which  we  openly  read  in  the 
churches.  The  Apostles  and  the  ancient  bishops,  who  presided  over  the 
church,  and  handed  down  these  books,  were  far  wiser  and  more  careful 
than  thou." 

57.  Cyril  nowhere  mentions  the  Apocalypse  by  name.  But  he 
seems  to  use  it,  and  even  where  he  by  inference  repudiates  it,  to  adopt 
its  terms  unconsciously.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  found,  where  he 
says  to  his  catechumen,  speaking  of  his  baptism,  "  Thou  art  planted  in 
the  spiritual  paradise:  thou  receivest  a  new  name,"  Rev.  ii.  7,  17.  Of 
the  latter,  where,  professing  to  get  his  particulars  respecting  Antichrist 
from  Daniel,  and  having  said,  "After  them  shall  arise  another  king, 
who  shall  surpass  in  evil  deeds  all  before  him,"  he  proceeds,  "  and  he 
shall  humble  three  kings,  clearly  from  among  the  ten  former  ones,  and 
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from  these  ten  humbling  the  three,  ho  shall  reign  the  eighth;"  this 
last  particular  being  from  Rev.  xvii.  11.  And  similarly  in  other 
places. 

58.  Thus  Cyril  presents  to  us  remarkable  and  exceptional  phaeno- 
mena :  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  book,  so  a^  to  use  it  uncon- 
sciously as  that  of  prophecy,  combined  with  a  repudiation  of  it  as 
canonical,  and  a  prohibition  of  its  study.  It  would  appear  that  there 
had  been  at  some  time  a  deliberate  change  of  opinion,  and  that  we  have, 
in  these  evident  references  to  the  Apocalypse,  instances  of  slips  of 
memory,  and  retention  of  phraseology  which  belonged  to  his  fonncr,  not 
to  his  subsequent  views. 

59.  In  the  sixtieth  canon  of  the  synod  of  Laodicea,  held  between  343 
and  381,  an  account  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments is  given,  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is  omitted.  The  genuineness 
of  this  canon  has  been  doubted,  but  apparently  without  reason :  see 
Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  i.  pp.  749  ff.  We  next  come  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  (died  390),  who,  in  his  poem,  "  concerning 
the  genuine  books  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,"  gives  the  same  canon  as 
Cyril,  and  adds,  "  You  have  all:  if  any  be  beside  these,  it  is  not  among 
the  genuine  books."  But  here  again,  as  in  Cyril's  case,  we  are  met  by 
the  phaenomenon  of  reference  to  the  book  and  citation  of  it  as  of  theolo- 
gical authority.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  angels  presiding  over  churches, 
"  I  think  that  some  preside  over  one  church,  some  over  another,  as  John 
teaches  me  in  the  Apocalypse." 

Liicke  suggests  in  explanation  of  this,  that  possibly  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  especially  that  of  Cappadocia,  had  excluded  the  Apocalypse 
from  public  reading  in  the  church,  on  account  of  the  countenance  which 
it  bad  been  made  to  give  to  the  errors  of  Montanism,  and  placed  it 
among  the  apocryphal  books.  This  may  have  been  so  :  but  I  cannot 
think  his  inference  secure,  that  therefore  we  may  infer  the  general  fact, 
that  the  book  rested  on  no  secure  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

60.  In  a  work  printed  as  Gregory's,  ascribed  by  some  to  Gregory 
himself,  but  more  usually  to  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  we  have  the 
Apocalypse  mentioned  by  name  :  "  The  Apocalypse  of  John  again  some 
count  Scripture,  but  most  reckon  it  spurious." 

But  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  in  the  scholium  of  Andreas  cited  above, 
par.  32,  he  enumerates  Gregoiy  among  those  who  recognized  the 
caiionicity  of  the  Apocalypse. 

61.  After  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
antagonism  to  the  authority  of  the  book.  It  was  maintained  chiefly  in 
the  Eastern  church  ;  the  Western,  after  the  fifth  century,  universally 
recognizing  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  remarkable  that  Sulpicius  Severus 
says  the  Apocalypse  is  "  by  most,  either  foolishly  or  impiously,"  rejected. 
But  as  Liicke  observes,  he  must  have  found  these  "  most"  in  the  Greek, 
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not  in  the  Latin  church.  Pope  Gclasius,  in  his  decree,  concerning 
"what  books  were  to  be  received"  (500),  gives  the  book  its  place  in 
the  Canon  of  the  Catholic  Church,  between  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  Catholic  Epistles.  Primasius  and  Cassiodorus,  in  the  sixth  century, 
expound  it  as  apostolic  and  canonical.  But  Junilius  the  African,  the 
friend  of  Primasius,  says,  that  only  seventeen  books,  viz.  the  Old  Test, 
prophets  and  the  book  of  Psalms,  contain  the  Scripture  prophecy  :  "but," 
he  continues,  "  concerning  the  Apocalypse  of  John  there  is  much  doubt 
among  the  Orientals."  This  he  had  learned  from  Paulus,  a  Persian,  of 
the  school  of  Nisibis :  and  he  consequently  seems  inclined  not  to  place 
it  among  the  "  books  of  complete  authority." 

62.  The  fourth  synod  of  Toledo  (633)  in  its  seventeenth  canon, 
decrees  that,  seeing  the  Apocalypse  is  by  many  councils  and  Popes 
sanctioned  as  a  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  as  canonical,  it  should, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  be  preached  on  in  the  church  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  The  Synod  speaks  of  "many  who  do  not  receive 
its  authority,  and  scorn  to  read  it  in  the  church  of  God."  This,  Liicke 
thinks,  points  to  doubters  in  the  West  also.  But  Isidore  of  Seville 
(died  636),  having  given  the  generally  received  canon,  speaks  of  many 
Latins  who  doubted  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
of  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter,  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  2  and 
3  John  ;  but  not  a  word  of  any  who  doubted  about  the  Apocalypse. 
So  that  it  may  be  after  all  that  the  Synod  of  Toledo  may  allude  to 
Orientals  only. 

63.  Henceforward  in  the  Western  church,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Capitulare  of  Charlemagne,  which,  following  Greek  authorities  and 
especially  the  Synod  of  Laodicea,  excluded  the  book  from  public 
reading,  we  find  universal  recognition  of  the  Apocalypse  until  the 
Reformation. 

64.  In  the  Greek  church  during  the  last  noticed  period  opinions 
were  much  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  fourth  century.  On  one  side  we 
find  rejection  of  the  book,  at  the  least  from  public  ecclesiastical  use  :  on 
the  other,  unsuspecting  reception  of  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle 
John.  Neither  side  takes  any  pains  to  justify  its  view  critically,  but 
simply  conforms  to  local  ecclesiastical  usage.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
says,  "  The  wise  John,  who  wrote  for  us  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  has  also  been  honoured  with  the  approval  of  the  fathers."  The 
very  expression  here,  it  is  true,  betrays  consciousness  of  the  existence  of 
doubts,  which  however  do  not  affect  his  confidence,  nor  that  of  his 
contemporaries  N  ilus  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium. 

65.  At  Antioch,  however,  the  opinion  in  cent.  v.  seems  to  have  been 
different.  Its  greatest  Father  of  this  period,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(died  429),  never  cites  the  Apocalypse  in  his  extant  writings  and  frag^ 
ments,  even  where  we  might  have  certainly  expected  it.     In  the  frag-^ 
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mcnts  of  his  exppsitions  of  the  New  Test,  we  have  no  alhision  to  it, 
even  when  on  2  Thess.  ii.  3  ff.  he  speaks  of  Antichrist  and  of  the  second 
Advent:  nor  again  in  his  Commentary  on  the  twelve  prophets.  Oppo- 
nent as  he  was  of  tlie  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  he  may  have 
been  withheld  from  receiving  the  Apocalypse  by  consciousness  that  no 
other  mode  would  suit  it:  or  he  may  have  followed  the  older  pi-acticc 
of  the  Syrian  church,  and  the  canon  of  the  Laodicean  Synod.  Still,  he 
rejected  the  Epistle  of  James,  which  botli  these  recognized  :  and  Liicke 
thinks  he  may  have  rejected  the  Apocalypse  from  the  decision  of  his 
own  judgment,  helped  by  his  disinclination  to  the  book  and  the  existing 
doubt  about  its  canonieity :  being  one  of  those  who,  like  Luther  in  later 
times,  sought  and  found  "  the  Canon  within  the  Canon." 

66.  Theodoret  (bishop  of  Cyrus,  died  457)  alludes  two  or  three  times 
to  the  book :  but  on  2  Thess.  ii.  and  on  Heb.  xii.  22,  he  leaves  it  unno- 
ticed, as  also  in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel.  On  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2,  he  seems 
to  aim  at  describing  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  contrast  to  the  apocalyptic 
description.  In  speaking  of  Cerinthus,  and  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the 
Montanists,  and  even  of  the  Millenarian  Nepos  and  his  antagonist 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  he  says  not  a  word  of  the  Apocalypse.  Only 
once  he  names  it,  and  adduces  ch.  i.  9  with  the  forinula  "  John  says :" 
but  then  it  is  in  citing  from  Athanasius. 

67.  After  this,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Syrian  churches  were 
divided  on  the  matter.  The  Nestorians  rejected  the  Apocalypse, 
following  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  the  Peschito :  the  Monophysites 
received  it,  following  the  Alexandrians,  and  Hippolytus,  and  Ephrem 
Syrus.  Liicke  thinks  from  certain  indications  that  even  among  them  it 
was  not  in  ecclesiastical,  but  only  in  theological  use. 

68.  In  the  Greek  church  in  Asia  Minor,  we  have  Andreas,  of 
Cajsarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  writer  of  the  first  entire  and  connected 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  He  fully  and  earnestly  recognizes  its 
genuineness  and  inspiration,  and  (see  above,  par.  32)  appeals  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients  to  bear  him  out :  mentioning  by  name  Papias, 
Irenseus,  Methodius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Theologus  (of 
Nazianzum).  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  in  Liicke  to  infer  that,  because 
he  names  so  few,  more  might  not  have  been  adduced :  hardly  fair  again 
to  conclude  that,  because  he  promises  to  use  their  writings  in  his  Com- 
mentary, and  has  not  expressly  cited  them,  he  did  not  so  use  them,  or 
was  himself  one  of  the  first  who  explained  the  book. 

69.  Arethas,  who  followed  Andreas  in  his  see,  and  in  his  work  of 
commenting  on  the  Apocalypse,  repeats  in  his  prologue  the  scholium  of 
Andreas  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  book,  adding  the  authority  of  Basil 
the  Great.  But  we  are  now  approaching  a  time  when,  as  Liicke  remarks, 
it  is  really  of  small  import  who  used  the  book  and  who  did  not,  who 
regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  and  who  did  not.     Still,  a  few 
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facts  stand  out  from  the  general  mass,  which  may  he  useful  as  indica- 
tions, or  at  all  events  have  a  claim  to  our  attention. 

70.  Such  is  the  fact  of  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  writings  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  cent.  vi.  In  his  Christian 
Topography,  book  vii.,  he  treats  of  the  duration  of  the  heavens  according 
to  Scripture,  and  Liicke  thinks  must  of  necessity  have  cited  the  book 
had  it  been  in  his  Canon.  Still,  he  uses  the  Festal  Epistle  of  Athana- 
sius,  in  which  it  is  expressly  included  in  the  Canon. 

71.  The  second  canon  of  the  Trullian,  or  Quiuisextan  council,  sanc- 
tions on  the  one  hand  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  council,  and  that  of 
the  eighty-five  apostolic  canons,  both  which  omit  the  Apocalypse,  and  on 
the  other  that  of  the  African  Synods  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  and 
beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries,  which  include  it.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  made  as  to  the  account  to  be  given  of  this.  The  desire  to 
leave  the  question  open  (Liicke)  can  hardly  have  been  the  cause.  We 
may  safely  leave  such  evidence  to  correct  itself. 

72.  The  list  may  be  closed  with  one  or  two  notices  from  later  cen- 
turies, shewing  that  the  doubts  were  not  altogether  forgotten,  though 
generally  given  up. 

Kicephoi'us  (beginning  of  cent,  ix.)  reckons  only  twenty-six  books  of 
the  New  Test.,  and  does  not  mention  the  Apocalypse  either  in  the 
doubtful  or  in  the  apocryphal  books. 

73.  A  prologue  to  the  book  in  one  of  our  MSS.  (cent.  x.  or  beginning 
of  xi.),  after  defending  its  canonicity  and  apostolic  origin,  apologizes  for 
the  ancient  Fathers  not  mentioning  it  among  the  books  to  be  openly 
read  in  church  "  because  they  cared  more  about  urgent  spiritual  matters, 
and  judged  it  unprofitable  for  the  multitude  to  search  into  such  deep 
things." 

74.  In  the  preface  to  the  comments  of  CEcumenius  (cent,  xi.)  the 
canonicity  of  the  book  is  strongly  asserted,  and  its  being  "  a  genuine 
production  of  the  beloved  Apostle  and  not  spurious,  as  some  erroneously 
say."  For  this,  the  writer  refers  to  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory,  Metho- 
dius, Cyril,  and  Hippolytus. 

75.  In  the  Church  History  of  Nicephorus  CalHstus  (cent,  xiv.),  he 
treats  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Apostle  John,  when  in  exile  in 
Patmos  under  Domitian,  wrote  his  Gospel  and  his  holy  and  inspired 
Apocalypse.  Still,  when  enumerating  the  books  of  the  canon  in  ii.  46, 
partly  from  Eusebius,  he  says  summarily  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  some 
fancied  that  it  was  the  work  of  John  the  Presbyter. 

76.  It  will  be  well,  before  passing  to  an  account  of  modern  opinion,  to 
review  the  course  and  character  of  the  evidence  from  antiquity.  As  we 
have  before  noticed,  so  again  we  may  observe,  that  throughout,  we  have 
results  here  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  our  enquiry  regarding  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     In  that  case  there  was  a  total  lack  of  any 
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fixed  general  tradition  in  the  earliest  times.  Gradually,  the  force  and 
convenience  of  an  illustrious  namo  being  attached  to  the  Epistle  bore 
down  the  doubts  originally  resting  on  its  authorship,  and  the  Pauline 
origin  became  every  where  acquiesced  in.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dittbreut  from  the  history  of  the  doubts  about  the  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Here  we  have  a  fixed  and  thoroughly  authenticated  primi- 
tive tradition.  It  comes  from  men  only  removed  by  one  step  from  the 
Apostle  John  himself.  There  is  absolutely  no  objective  evidence  whatever 
in  favour  of  any  other  author.  The  doubts  first  originate  in  considera- 
tions purely  subjective. 

77.  These  arc  divisible  into  two  classes,  anti-7nillennial  and  critical. 
It  was  convenient  to  depreciate  the  book,  on  controversial  grounds.  It 
was  found  advisable  not  to  read  it  in  the  churches,  and  to  forbid  it  to 
the  young  scholar.  And,  as  matter  of  fact,  thus  it  was  that  the  doubts 
about  the  authorship  sprung  up.  If  it  countenanced  error,  if  it  was 
not  in  the  canon,  if  it  was  not  fit  to  be  read,  then  it  could  not  be  the 
work  of  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle. 

78.  Again,  to  the  same  result  contributed  the  critical  grounds  so 
ably  urged  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  observed  upon  above,  par. 
50.  I  have  there  remai'ked,  not  only  how  absolutely  shadowy  and 
nothing- worth  is  Dionysius's  "  fancy  "  that  John  the  Presbyter  wrote 
the  book,  but  how  this  veiy  expression  is  most  valuable,  as  denoting  the 
entire  absence  of  all  objective  tradition  to  that  effect  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century. 

79.  Thus  the  doubts  grew  up,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  church 
prevailed :  the  whole  process  being  exactly  the  converse  of  that  which 
we  traced  in  our  Introduction  to  the  Hebrews. 

80.  And,  as  far  as  the  force  of  ancient  testimony  goes,  I  submit  that 
our  inference  also  must  be  a  contrary  one.  The  authorship  of  the  book 
by  the  Apostle  John,  as  matter  of  primitive  tradition,  rests  on  firm  and 
irrefragable  ground.  Three  other  authors  are  suggested :  one,  Cerin- 
thus,  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Apocalypse,  an  assertion  which 
has  never  found  any  favour :  the  second,  John  the  Presbyter,  whose 
existence  seems  indeed  vouched  for  by  the  passage  of  Papias,  but  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  whatever,  nor  have  we  one  particle  of  evidence 
to  connect  him  with  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse :  and  the  third, 
John  Mark  the  Evangelist,  who  is  equally  unknown  to  ancient  tradition 
as  its  author. 

81.  As  far  then  as  purely  external  evidence  goes,  I  submit  that  our 
judgment  can  only  be  in  one  direction :  viz.  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  by  the  Apostle  John,  the  Son  of  Zebedee. 

82.  It  will  now  be  for  us  to  see  how  far  internal  critical  considera- 
tions substantiate  or  impugn  the  tradition  of  the  primitive  church. 

83.  And  in  so  doing,  it  will  be  well  for  us  at  once  to  deal  with  certain 
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confident  assertions  which  Liicke  and  others  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
respecting  the  testimony  of  the  Apocalypse  itself. 

84.  Liicke  begins  this  portion  of  his  Introduction  by  setting  aside  at 
once  the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Ireu£Eus,  on  the  ground  of 
supposed  inconsistency  with  the  testimony  of  the  writer  himself; — he 
cannot  be  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  "  because  he  plainly  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  Apostles  :" — referring  back  to  a  previous  section  for  the 
confirmation  of  this  assertion.  On  looking  there,  we  find,  "  In  ch.  xxi.  14, 
in  describing  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  he  speaks  expressly  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  of  Christ  and  their  names  on  the  twelve  foundation  stones  of 
the  celestial  city,  but  apparently  in  such  a  manner  as  not  in  any  way 
to  include  himself  among  them,  but  rather  to  exclude  himself  from  them, 
and  to  speak  of  them  as  a  higher  and  special  class  of  servants  and 
messengers  of  God." 

85.  Now  let  the  reader  observe  that  the  "  apparently  "  of  the  former 
section  has  become  "  plainly "  in  the  latter :  for  it  is  thus  that  even 
the  best  of  the  Germans  are  often  apt  to  creep  on,  and  to  build  up  a 
whole  fabric  of  argument  upon  an  inference  which  at  first  was  to 
themselves  merely  an  uncertainty. 

86.  In  this  particular  case,  the  original  assertion  has  in  fact  no 
ground  to  rest  upon.  The  apocalyptic  wi'iter  is  simply  describing  the 
heavenly  city  as  it  was  shewn  to  him.  On  the  foundations  are  the 
names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  Now  we  may  fairly  ask, 
What  reason  can  be  given  why  the  beloved  Apostle  should  not  have 
related  this  ?  Was  he  who,  with  his  brother  James,  sought  for  the 
highest  place  of  honour  in  the  future  kingdom,  likely  to  have  depre- 
ciated the  apostolic  dignity  just  because  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
Twelve  ?  and  on  the  other  hand,  was  he,  whose  personal  modesty  was  as 
notable  as  his  apostolic  zeal,  likely,  in  relating  such  high  honour  done  to 
the  Twelve,  to  insert  a  notice  providing  against  the  possible  mistake 
being  made  of  not  counting  himself  among  them  ? 

87.  So  that  the  first  tentative  introduction,  and  the  very  confident 
after-assertion,  of  this  testimony  of  the  book  itself,  are  alike  gi'oundless. 
A  similar  instance  will  be  found  below,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the 
time  and  place  of  writing,  of  confident  assertion  respecting  two  sup- 
posed notices  of  date  contained  in  the  book  itself.  They  turn  out  to  be 
altogether  dependent  for  their  relevancy  on  a  particular  method  of 
interpretation,  not  borne  out  by  fair  exposition. 

88.  The  notices  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  respecting  its  writer 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

First,  his  name  is  John,  ch.  i.  1,  4,  9,  xxii.  8. 

89.  Secondly,  he  was  known  to,  and  of  account  among,  the  churches 
of  proconsular  Asia. 

90.  Thirdly,  he  was  in  exile  (for  so  we  submit  must  the  words  of 
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cli.  i.  9  be   understood :    see  note  there)  in  the  island  of  Patmos    on 
account  of  his  Christian  testimony. 

We  niav  add  to  these  personal  notices,  that  he  takes  especial  pains  to 
assert  the  accuracy  of  his  testimony,  both  in  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  his  book  :  ch.  i.  2,  xxii.  8. 

91.  Now  thus  far  we  have  nothing  which  goes  against  the  eccle- 
siastical tradition  tbat  he  was  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  this  Apostle  was  thus  connected  with  pro- 
consular Asia,  long  residing,  and  ultimately  dying  at  Ephesus :  see 
Introduction  to  Vol.  I.,  ch.  v.  §  i.  9  ff.  It  is  impossible  to  reject  this 
concurrent  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity :  nor  have  even  those  done 
so,  whose  doubts  on  the  Apocalypse  are  the  strongest. 

92.  Again,  the  exile  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Patmos  under  Domitian 
is  matter  of  primitive  tradition,  apparently  distinct  from  the  notice  con- 
tained in  the  Apocalypse :  for  his  return  from  it  under  Nerva,  of  which 
no  notice  is  contained  in  that  book,  is  stated  as  such  by  Eusebius : 
"  then "  (when  the  Senate  after  Domitian's  death  decreed  that  the 
unjustly  exiled  should  return  to  their  homes)  "  the  tradition  from  the 
ancients  informs  us  that  the  Apostle  John  also  returned  from  his  exile  in 
the  island  and  dwelt  at  Ephesus."  And  again,  "  The  Apostle  whom  Jesus 
loved,  yet  surviving  in  the  parts  of  Asia,  ruled  the  churches  there,  having 
returned  from  his  exile  in  the  island  after  the  death  of  Domitian." 

93.  Equally  definite  is  the  tradition,  that  St.  John  lived  on  among 
the  Asiatic  churches  till  the  time  of  Trajan:  see  Introduction,  Vol,  I., 
as  above. 

94.  It  is  worth  while  just  to  pause  by  the  way,  and  consider,  in  what 
situation  we  are  placed  by  these  traditions.  To  reject  them  altogether 
would  be  out  of  all  reason:  and  this  is  not  done  by  Lucke  himself.  So 
that  we  must  either  suppose  that  portion  of  them  Avhich  regards  the 
exile  to  have  found  its  way  in  owing  to  the  notice  of  Rev.  i.  9,  or  to  have 
been,  independently  of  that  notice,  the  result  of  a  confusion  in  men's 
minds  between  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  John.  Either  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  possible :  but  it  is  their  jyrobabiliti/,  in  the  face  of  other 
evidence,  which  we  have  to  estimate. 

95.  We  may  safely  ask  then,  was  either  of  these  mistakes  at  all  likely 
to  have  been  made  by  Irenaeus,  who  could  write  as  follows  :  "  So  that  I 
can  describe  the  place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  talked,  and 
his  goings  forth  and  entrances,  and  the  character  of  his  life,  and  the  form 
of  his  person,  and  the  addresses  which  he  used  to  make  to  the  people,  and 
how  he  related  his  converse  with  John,  and  that  of  the  rest  who  had 
seen  the  Lord,  and  how  he  told  his  recollections  of  their  sayings."  I  o^vn 
it  seems  to  me  out  of  all  probability  that  such  a  writer,  in  ascribing  the 
Apocalypse  to  John  the  Apostle,  could  have  confused  him  with  another 
person  of  the  same  name.     If  we  ever  have  trustworthy  personal  tradi- 
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tion,  it  is  surely  when  it  mounts  up  to  tliose  who  saw  and  conversed 
with  him  respecting  whom  we  wish  to  be  informed. 

96.  It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  Irenajus  does  not  mention  the  exile  in 
Patmos.  But  this  would  be  mere  trifling:  he  does  not,  simply  because 
ho  had  no  occasion  to  do  so :  but  his  own  date  of  the  seeing  of  the 
Apocalypse,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitiau  (see  above,  par.  7), 
would,  in  combination  with  other  notices,  be  sufficient  to  imply  it:  and 
besides,  he  admits  it  by  inference  from  his  unhesitatingly  adopting  the 
book  as  written  by  the  Apostle, 

97.  It  seems  then  to  me  that  the  course  of  primitive  tradition,  even 
among  those  who  did  not  believe  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Apostle,  asserts  of  him  that  he  was  exiled  in  Patmos  under 
Domitiau:  and  that  we  have  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  this 
view  to  have  arisen  from  any  confusion  of  persons,  or  to  have  been 
adopted  merely  from  the  book  itself.  Persons  are  appealed  to,  who 
knew  and  saw  and  heard  the  Apostle  himself:  and  those  who  thus 
appeal  were  not  likely  to  have  made  a  mistake  in  a  point  of  such  vital 
importance. 

98.  We  now  come  to  a  weighty  and  difficult  part  of  our  present 
enquiry :  how  far  the  matter  and  style  of  the  Apocalypse  bear  out  this 
result  of  primitive  tradition.  The  reader  will  have  seen,  by  the  previous 
chapters  of  this  Introduction,  that  I  am  very  far  from  deprecating,  or 
depreciating,  such  a  course  of  criticism.  I  do  not,  as  some  of  those  who 
have  upheld  against  all  criticism  the  commonly  received  views,  cha- 
racterize such  an  enquiry  as  presumptuous,  or  its  resiilts  as  uncer- 
tain and  vague.  It  is  one  which  the  soundest  and  best  critics  of  all 
ages  have  followed,  from  Origen  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  down 
to  Bleek  and  Liicke  :  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  is  one  which 
will  be  more  esteemed  in  proportion  as  biblical  science  is  spread  and 
deepened. 

99.  In  applying  it  to  the  book  before  us,  certainly  the  upholder 
of  the  primitive  tradition  of  its  Authorship  is  not  encouraged  by  first 
appearances.  He  is  met  at  once  by  the  startling  pha?nomeua  so  ably 
detailed  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  his  judgment.  The 
Greek  construction  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle',  though  peculiar,  is  smooth 
and  unexceptionable,  free  from  any  thing  like  barbarism  or  soloecism  in 
grammar:  "not  only  ftiultless  according  to  the  Greek  Language,"  says 
Dionysius,  "but  very  skilful  in  its  words,  its  reasonings,  and  the  putting 
together  of  its  meaning."  When  however  we  come  to  compare  that 
of  the  Writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  find,  at  first  sight,  all  this  reversed : 

8  I  speak  in  the  course  of  this  argumeut  of  the  first  Epistle  only,  as  undoubted ;  not 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  second  and  third  to  be  genuine  and  characteristic  also.     See 
above,  ch.  xx.  §  i. 
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"  I  SCO  its  dialect  and  laripjiiago  not  accurate  Greek,  Imt  it  uses  l>arbarian 
idioms,  and  sometimes  oven  sohccisms." 

100.  All  this  must  bo  freely  acknowledged,  and  is  almndiuidy  cx(!m- 
plifiod  in  my  Greek  Testament  Commentary.  The  question  for  us  how- 
ever is  one  which  lies  deeper  than  tho  surface,  and  beyond  mcro  first 
appearances.     It  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  double  form: 

1)  Is  there  any  account  which  might  bo  given  of  this  great  dis- 
similarity, consistent  with  identity  of  Authorship? 

2)  Aro  there  any  indications  of  that  identity,  lying  beneath  tho 
surface,  notwithstanding  this  great  dissimilarity? 

101.  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  several  thoughts  at  once  suggest 
themselves  as  claiming  mention  and  contributing  to  its  solution.  The 
subject  of  tho  Aj)ocalypso  is  so  ditferent  from  those  of  tho  Gospel  and 
Epistle,  that  we  may  well  expect  a  not  inconsiderable  difference  of  stylo. 
In  those,  tho  Writer  is,  under  divine  guidance,  calmly  arranging  his 
material,  in  full  self-consciousness,  and  deliberately  putting  forth  tho 
l)roduct,  in  words,  of  liis  own  refloctivoness  :  in  this,  on  tho  other  hand, 
ho  is  tho  rapt  seer,  borne  along  from  vision  to  vision,  speaking  in  a 
region  and  character  totally  diflerent".  Is  this  circumstance  any  con- 
tribution to  our  reply  ?     Lot  us  consider  further. 

102.  St.  John  was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Galilean.  To  speak  a  certain 
kind  of  Greek  Avas  probably  natural  to  him,  as  to  almost  all  the  in- 
liabitauts  of  Palestine  of  his  time.  But  to  write  the  Greek  of  his 
Gospel  and  Epistle,  can  hardly  but  have  been  to  him  matter  of  effort. 
Or  to  put  it  in  another  point  of  view,  the  diction  and  form  in  which  they 
were  conveyed  were  tho  result  of  the  deliberate  exercise  of  a  special  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  matured  by  practice,  and  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  those  writings,  to  be  put  forth  in  them. 

103.  In  tho  Apocalypse,  the  case  may  be  conceived  to  have  boon 
ilitferent.  Tho  necessarily  rhapsodical  and  mysterious  character  of  that 
book  may  have  led  to  tho  Apostle  being  left  more  to  his  vernacular  and 
less  correct  Greek.  Circumstances  too  may  have  contributed  to  this. 
The  visions  may  have  been  set  down  in  the  solitude  of  exile,  far  from 
friends,  and  perhaps  from  the  appliances  of  civilized  life.  The  Hebraistic 
style  may  have  como  more  naturally  in  a  writing  so  fashioned  on  Old 
Testament  models,  and  bound  by  so  many  links  to  the  prophecies  of 
Hebrew  pro{)hets.  Tho  style  too  of  advanced  ago  may  have  dropped  the 
careful  elaboration  of  tho  preceding  years,  and  resumed  the  rougher 
character  of  early  youth. 

104.  I  do  not  say  that  these  considerations  are  enough  to  account  for 


9  Since  \vritin{j  this  I  see  in  Davidson's  Introduction,  p.  587,  "  As  Gueriko  lias  well 
expressed  it,  the  Gospel  was  conceived  and  written  in  the  understanding :  but  tho 
Ajiocalypse  in  the  Spirif." 
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the  great  diversity  which  is  presented :  nay,  I  fairly  own,  that  taken 
alone,  they  are  not :  and  that  the  difficulty  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
solved.  Still  I  do  not  conceive  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  cut  the  knot  by 
denying  the  Apostolic  Authorship,  which  primitive  tradition  has  so 
firmly  established.  Far  better  is  it  to  investigate  patiently,  and  not, 
by  blind  partisanship  on  either  side,  to  stop  the  way  against  unfettered 
search  for  a  better  account  of  the  phajnomena  than  has  hitherto  been 
given. 

105.  It  has  been  shewn  more  than  once,  and  in  our  own  country  by 
Dr.  Davidson  in  his  Introduction,  pp.  561  ff.,  that  the  roughnesses  and 
solcecisms  in  the  Apocalypse  have  been,  for  the  purposes  of  argument, 
very  much  exaggerated :  that  there  are  hardly  any,  which  may  not  be 
paralleled  in  classical  authors  themselves,  and  that  their  more  frequent 
occurrence  here  is  no  more  than  is  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
subject  and  occasion.  This  consideration  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
the  matter  investigated  by  the  student  for  himself. 

106.  Our  second  question  asked  above  was,  whether  there  are  any 
marks  of  identity  of  Authorship  linking  together  the  Gospel,  Epistle, 
and  Apocalypse,  notwithstanding  this  great  and  evident  dissimilarity  ? 

107.  The  individual  character  of  the  Writer  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle 
stands  forth  evident  and  undoubted.  We  seem  to  know  him  in  a  moment. 
Even  in  the  report  of  sayings  of  our  Lord  common  to  him  and  the  other 
Evangelists,  the  peculiar  tinge  of  expression,  the  choice  and  collocation 
of  words,  leave  no  doubt  whose  report  we  are  reading.  And  so  strongly 
does  the  Ejiistle  resemble  the  Gospel  in  these  particulars,  that  the 
criticism  as  well  as  the  tradition  of  all  ages  has  concurred  in  ascribing 
the  two  to  the  same  person. 

108.  If  now  we  look  at  the  Apocalypse,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  feel 
that  it  is  less  individual,  less  reflecting  the  heart  and  character  of  its 
Writer.  Its  style,  its  manner  of  conception  and  arrangement  of  thought, 
its  diction,  are  alike  full  of  life  and  personal  reality.  So  that  our  con- 
ditions for  making  this  enquiry  are  favourable.  Our  two  objects  of  com- 
parison stand  out  well  the  one  over  against  the  other.  Both  are  pecu- 
liar, characteristic,  individual.  But  are  the  indications  presented  by  them 
such  that  we  are  compelled  to  infer  diiferent  authorship,  or  are  they  such 
as  seem  to  point  to  one  and  the  same  person  ? 

109.  The  former  of  these  questions  has  been  affirmed  by  Llicke  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Apostolic  authorship  :  the  latter  by  Hengstenberg, 
and  those  who  uphold  it.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands.  And  in 
60  doing  (as  was  the  case  in  the  similar  enquiry  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  I  shall  not  enter  fully  into  the  whole  list 
of  verbal  and  constructional  peculiarities,  but,  referring  the  reader  for 
these  to  LUcke  and  Davidson,  shall  adduce,  and  dwell  upon,  some  of  the 
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110.  The  first  of  these  is  one  undeniably  connecting  tlio  Apocalypse 
Avith  tlie  Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  viz.  the  appellation  the  Word  of 
God  given  to  our  Lord  in  ch.  xix.  13  (see  John  i.  1 ;  1  John  i.  1).  This 
name,  "  the  Word"  for  our  Lord,  is  found  in  the  New  Test.,  only  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John.  I  am  aware  of  the  ingenuity  with  wliich  LUcke 
has  endeavoured  to  turn  this  expression  to  the  contrary  account,  main- 
taining that  it  is  a  proof  of  diversity  of  authorship,  inasmuch  as  the 
Evangelist  never  writes  "  the  Word  of  God:''  but  I  may  leave  it  to  any 
fair-judging  reader  to  decide,  whether  it  be  not  a  flir  greater  argument 
for  identity  that  the  remarkable  designation  "  the  Word  "  is  used,  than 
for  diversity  that,  on  the  solemn  occasion  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  hitherto  unheard  adjunct  "  of  God"  is  added. 

111.  Another  reply  may  bo  given  to  our  deduction  from  the  use  of 
this  name:  viz.  that  it  indicates  not  necessarily  John  the  Apostle,  but 
only  one  familiar  with  his  teaching,  as  we  may  suppose  that  other  John 
to  have  been.  All  I  can  say  to  this  is,  that  which  I  cannot  help  feeling 
to  apply  to  the  whole  hypothesis  of  the  authorship  by  the  second  John, 
that  if  it  be  so, — if  one  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  Apostle,  having 
the  same  place  among  the  Asiatic  churches,  put  forth  a  book  in  which  he 
also  used  the  Apostle's  peculiar  phrases,  and  yet  took  no  pains  to  prevent 
the  confusion  which  must  necessarily  arise  between  himself  and  the  Apostle, 
I  do  not  well  see  how  the  advocates  of  his  authorship  can  help  pro- 
nouncing the  book  a  forgery,  or  at  all  events  the  work  of  one  who,  in 
relating  the  visions,  was  not  unwilling  to  be  taken  for  his  greater  and 
Apostolic  namesake. 

112.  Another  link,  binding  the  Apocalypse  to  both  Gospel  and  Epistle, 
is  the  use  of  "  he  that  overcometh,"  in  the  Epistles  to  the  churches, 
ch.  ii.7,  11,  17,  26,  iii.  5,  12,  21  (twice):  and  ch.  xii.  11,  xv.  2,  xvii.  14, 
xxi.  7.  Compare  Johnxvi.  33;  1  John  ii.  13,  14,  iv.  4,  v.  4  (tAvice),  5. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  again  how  dexterously  Liicke  turns  the  edge  of 
this.  "  He  that  overcometh "  is  never  used  absolutehj  in  Gospel  or  in 
Epistle,  as  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse:  therefore  it  again  is  a  mark  of  diver- 
sity, not  of  identity.  But  surely  this  is  the  very  thing  we  might  expect. 
The  ^^  overcoming  the  world,"  "  the  wicked  one,"  "  them,"  &c., — these  are 
the  details,  and  come  under  notice  while  the  strife  is  proceeding,  or  when 
the  object  is  of  moi'e  import  than  the  bare  act:  but  Avhen  the  end  is 
spoken  of,  and  the  final  and  general  victory  is  all  that  remains  in  view, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  he  who  alone  spoke  of  "  over- 
coming the  xvorld,"  "  the  ivicked  one,"  "  them," — should  also  be  the  only 
one  to  designate  the  victor  by  "  he  that  overcometh."  Besides  which,  we 
have  also  the  other  use,  in  Rev.  xii.  11. 

113.  A  third  remarkable  word,  true,  in  the  sense,  more  or  less,  of 
gennine  (alethinos),  is  once  used  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  xvi,  11),  once  by 
St.  Paul  ( I  Thess.  i.  9),  and  three  times  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
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(Heb.  viii.  2,  ix.  24,  x.  22):  but  nine  times  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jobn^, 
four  times  in  the  Epistle ',  and  ten  times  in  the  Apocalypse  *.  Here 
again,  it  is  true,  Liicke  adduces  this  on  the  other  side,  alleging  that 
■while  the  Evangelist  uses  the  word  only  in  the  sense  of  genuine — 
"  the  true  God,"  "  the  true  light"  "  the  tme  bread," — the  Author  of  the 
Apocalypse  uses  it  of  Christ  as  a  synonym  with  "faithful,"  "righteous," 
"  holy,"  and  as  a  predicate  of  the  "  words,"  "judgments,"  "  ivays  "  of 
God.  This  latter  is  true  enough  ;  but  the  former  assertion  is  singularly 
untrue.  For  in  four  out  of  the  nine  places  in  the  Gospel,  the  subjective 
sense  of  the  word  must  be  taken:  viz.  in  iv.  27,  vii.  28,  viii.  16,  xix.  35: 
and  in  the  last  of  these,  "his  testimony  is  true,"  the  word  is  used  exactly 
as  in  Rev.  xxii.  6,  "  these  sayings  are  faithful  and  tme." 

114.  The  word  lamb  (literally,  little  lamb),  which  designates  our 
Lord  29  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  only  elsewhere  occurs  in  John  xxi.  15, 
not  with  reference  to  Him.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  John  i.  29,  36  are 
the  only  places  where  he  is  called  by  the  name  of  a  lamb,  another  Greek 
word  being  used,  in  reference  doubtless  to  Isa.  liii.  7  (Acts  viii.  32),  as 
in  one  other  place  where  He  is  compared  to  a  lamb,  1  Pet.  i.  19.  The 
Apocalyptic  writer,  as  Liicke  observes,  probably  chooses  the  diminutive, 
and  attaches  to  it  the  epithet  "  slain,"  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  to  the 
majesty  and  power  which  he  has  also  to  predicate  of  Christ :  but  is  it 
not  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  this  personal  name,  the  Lamb,  whether 
in  one  form  or  the  other,  whether  with  or  without  the  adjunct  "  of  God," 
is  common  only  to  the  two  books  ? 

115.  To  these  many  minor  examples  might  be  added,  and  will  be  found 
treated  at  length  in  Liicke,  p.  669  ff.,  Davidson,  p.  561  ff*.  The  latter  writer 
has  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  shewing  the  unfairness  of  Liicke's  strong 
partisanship,  by  which  he  makes  every  similarity  into  a  dissimilarity  : 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  on  his  side  has  gone  perhaps  too  far  in 
attempting  to  answer  every  objection  of  this  kind.  After  all,  while  there 
certainly  are  weighty  indications  of  identity  of  authorship,  there  is  also 
a  residuum  of  phieuomena  of  diversity  quite  enough  for  the  reasonable 
support  of  the  contrary  hypothesis.     If  the  book   stood  alone   in  the 

1  John  i.  9,  iv.  23,  37,  vi.  32,  vii.  28,  viii.  16,  xv.  1,  xvii.  3,  xix.  35. 
*  1  John  ii.  8,  v.  20  thrice. 

3  ch.  iii.  7,  14,  vi.  10,  xv.  3,  xvi.  7,  xix.  2,  9,  11,  xxi.  5,  xxii.  6. 
■•  I  have  observed  the  following  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere  noticed,  occurring 
onli/  in  the  three  books,  or  only  in  the  peculiar  sense  ; — 

1.  "  Ye  cannot  bear  them  yet,"  John  xvi,  12. 

"  Thou  canst  not  bear  toicked  men,"  Rev.  ii.  2. 

2.  "  Weary  from  his  journey,"  John  iv.  6. 

"  Thou  hast  not  (literally)  groivn  weary,"  Rev.  ii.  3. 

3.  "  Two  angels  in  white,"  John  xx.  12. 

"  They  shall  walk  with  me  hi  white,"  Rev.  iii.  4. 

4.  Compare  Rev.  iii.  18  with  1  John  ii.  20,  27,  as  to  the  anointing  and  its  eflfects. 
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matter  of  evidence,  I  own  I  should  be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  substantiate 
identity  of  authorship  between  it  and  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  But  as  it 
is,  our  main  reliance  is  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  primitive  tradi- 
tion, which  hardly  can  be  stronger  than  it  is,  and  which  the  perfectly 
gratuitous  hypothesis  respecting  a  second  John  as  the  author  entirely 
fails  to  shake. 

116.  Our  question  respecting  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the 
book  itself  is  thus  in  a  position  entirely  different  from  that  which  it 
occupied  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  There,  we 
had  no  primitive  tradition  so  general,  or  of  such  authority  as  to  command 
our  assent.  The  question  was  perfectly  open.  The  authorship  by  St. 
Paul  was  an  opinion  at  first  tentatively  and  partially  held :  then  as  time 
wore  on,  acquiring  consistency  and  acceptance.  Judging  of  this  by  the 
book  itself,  is  it  for  us  to  accept  or  to  reject  it  ?  In  lack  of  any  worthy 
external  evidence,  we  were  Thrown  back  on  this  as  our  main  material  for 
a  judgment. 

117.  But  with  regard  to  the  Apocalypse,  external  and  internal  evidence 
have  changed  places.  The  former  is  now  the  main  material  for  our 
judgment.  It  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  kind.  It  was 
unanimous  in  very  early  times.  It  came  from  those  who  knew  and  had 
heard  St.  John  himself.  It  only  begins  to  be  impugned  by  those  who 
had  doctrinal  objections  to  the  book.  The  doubt  was  taken  up  by  more 
reasonable  men  on  internal  and  critical  grounds.  But  no  real  substan- 
tive counter-claimant  was  ever  produced  :  only  one  whose  very  existence 
depended  on  the  report  of  two  tombs  bearing  the  name  of  John,  and  on  a 
not  very  perspicuous  passage  of  Papias. 

118.  This  being  so,  our  enquiry  necessarily  has  taken  this  shape: — Is 
the  book  itself  inconsistent  with  this  apparently  irrefragable  testimony  ? 
And  in  replying  to  it,  we  have  confessed  that  the  differences  between  it 
and  the  Gospel  aud  Epistle  are  very  remarkable,  and  of  a  character 
hitherto  unexplained,  or  not  fully  accounted  for :  but  that  there  are  at 
the  same  time  striking  notes  of  similarity  in  expression  and  cast  of 
thought :  and  that  perhaps  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  into  account 
the  effect  of  a  totally  different  subject  and  totally  different  circumstances 
upon  one,  who  though  knowing  and  speaking  Greek,  was  yet  a  Hebrew 
by  birth. 

119.  Thus,  all  things  considered,  being  it  is  true  far  from  satisfied  with 
any  account  at  present  given  of  the  peculiar  style  and  phreuomena  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  being  far  less  satisfied  with  the  procedure  of  the  anta- 
gonists of  the  Apostolic  authorship,  we  are  not  prepared  to  withhold  our 
assent  from  the  firm  and  unshaken  testimony  of  primitive  tradition,  that 
the  author  was  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  St.  John. 
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SECTION  II. 

PLACE    AND    TIME    OF    WRITING. 

1.  The  enquiry  as  to  the  former  of  these  is  narrowed  within  a  very- 
small  space.  From  the  notice  contained  in  the  book  itself  (ch.  i.  9)  the 
writing  must  have  taken  place  either  in  Patmos,  or  after  the  return  from 
exile.  The  past  tenses,  "  bore  witness"  in  ch.  i.  2,  and  "  /  was"  in  i.  9,  do 
not  decide  for  the  latter  alternative ;  they  may  both  be  used  as  from  the 
point  of  time  when  the  book  should  be  read,  as  is  common  in  all  nan-a- 
tives.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  more  probable,  judging  from  ivith- 
out,  that  the  writing  should  take  place  after  the  return,  especially  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  account  given  by  Victorinus,  that  St.  John  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  in  Patmos.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
question,  and  must  leave  it  in  doubt.  If  the  style  and  peculiarities  are 
to  be  in  any  degree  attributed  to  outward  circumstances,  then  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  solitude,  and  sent  from  Patmos  to  the 
Asiatic  churches. 

2.  The  only  traditional  notice  worth  recounting  is  that  given  by  Vic- 
torinus (cent,  iv.)  :  on  Rev.  x.  11  :  where  he  relates  that  John  saiv 
the  Apocalypse  in  Patmos,  and  then  after  his  release  on  the  death  of 
Domitian,  "  afterwards  delivered  down  the  same  Apocalypse  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Lord."  Arethas  indeed  (cent,  x.)  says  on  Rev. 
vii.,  "The  Evangelist  prophesied  this  in  Ionia  which  is  by  Ephesus:" 
but  this  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  account  in  the  matter. 

3.  It  has  been  remarked*,  that  the  circumstance  of  John  having  pre- 
pared to  write  down  the  voices  of  the  seven  thunders.  Rev.  x.  4,  appears 
to  sanction  the  view  that  the  writing  took  place  at  the  same  time  with 
the  seeing  of  the  visions. 

4.  As  regards  Patmos  itself,  it  is  one  of  the  group  called  the  Sporades, 
to  the  S.  of  Samos.  It  is  about  thirty  Roman  miles  in  circumference.  A 
cave  is  still  shewn  in  the  island  (now  Patmo)  where  St.  John  is  said 
to  have  seen  the  Apocalypse.  See  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography. 

5.  With  regard  however  to  the  time  of  writing,  there  has  been  no 
small  controversy.  And  at  this  we  need  not  be  surprised,  seeing  that 
principles  of  interpretation  are  involved. 

We  will  first  deal  with  ancient  tradition,  as  far  as  it  gives  us  any  indi- 
cation as  to  the  date. 

6.  Irenjeus,  in  a  passage  already  cited  (§  i.  par.  7),  tells  us  that  the 
Apocalypse  "  was  seen  close  upon  our  own  generation,  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian." 

*  Stuart,  p.  215. 
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7.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  "  When,  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  he 
removed  from  the  island  Patmos  to  Ephesns,  &c."  This  passage,  it  is 
true,  contains  no  mention  who  the  tyrant  was,  nor  any  allusion  to  tho 
writing  of  the  Apocalypse  :  but  it  is  interesting  for  our  present  enquiry 
as  shewing,  in  its  citation  by  Eusebius,  how  he  understood  the  date  fur- 
nished by  it.  For  he  introduces  it  by  saying  that  St.  John  *'  ruled  the 
churches  in  Asia  when  he  had  returned  from  his  exile  in  the  island  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,"  and  cites  Clement  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  fact. 

8.  Origen  merely  calls  St.  John's  persecutor  "  the  king  of  the  Romans," 
without  specifying  which.  And  he  seems  to  do  this  wittingly :  for  he 
notices  that  John  himself  does  not  mention  who  condemned  him.  See 
the  passage  quoted  above,  §  i.  par.  12. 

9.  Eusebius,  having  cited  the  passage  of  IrenjEUS  noticed  above,  says, 
"  Some  have  even  accurately  specified  the  time  as  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Domitian,  mentioning,  with  many  others,  Flavia  Domitilla,  daughter  of 
the  sister  of  Flavins  Clemens,  one  of  the  powerful  men  at  Rome  at  that 
time,  as  having  been  banished  to  the  island  Pontia  for  her  testimony 
to  Christ."  And  this  same  statement  he  repeats  elsewhere :  and,  in 
another  place,  gives  the  account  of  the  return  of  St.  John  from  Patmos 
in  the  beginning  of  Nei'A'a's  reign,  cited  above,  par.  92. 

10.  TertuUian  does  not  appear  quite  to  bear  out  Eusebius's  under- 
standing of  him :  foi"  he  only  says,  after  mentioning  the  persecution  of 
Nero,  "  Domitian  also  had  attempted  it,  being  a  partial  inheritor  of 
Nero's  cruelty :  but  being  also  accessible  to  humane  feeling,  he  easily 
stopped  it  when  begun,  and  even  restored  those  whom  he  had  banished." 
Here  he  certainly  makes  Domitian  himself  recall  the  exiles. 

11.  Victorinus,  in  the  passage  above  referred  to  (par.  1),  and  after- 
wards (par.  2),  plainly  gives  the  date :  as  also  in  another  place,  where 
he  states  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  under  Domitian. 

12.  Jerome  says,  "Domitian  in  his  fourteenth  year  beginning  the 
persecution  second  after  Nero,  he  (John)  being  banished  to  the  island 
Patmos  wrote  the  Apocalypse  ....  but  when  Domitian  was  slain,  and 
his  acts,  on  account  of  their  excessive  cruelty,  repealed  by  the  Senate, 
he  returned  to  Ephesus  under  the  Emperor  Nerva."  See  too  his  testi- 
mony above,  §  i.  par.  2o. 

13.  So  also  Sulpicius  Severus  and  Orosius,  and  later  writers  gene- 
rally. The  first  who  breaks  in  upon  this  concurrent  tradition  is  Epi- 
phanius,  in  two  very  curious  passages :  the  first  where  he  says,  "  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  moved  John  to  write  his  Gospel,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
after  his  return  from  Patmos,  which  took  place  under  Claudius  Ccesar;" 
the  other, — that  "  he  prophesied  long  ago,  in  the  times  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  when  he  Avas  in  the  island  Patmos." 

14.  Now  it  is  plain  that  there  must  be  some  strange  blunder  here, 
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which  Lucke,  who  makes  much  of  Epiphauias's  testimony  as  shewing 
that  the  tradition,  which  he  calls  the  Irensean,  was  not  received  by 
Epiphanius,  entirely,  and  conveniently,  omits  to  notice.  The  passage 
evidently. sets  the  return  from  exile  in  the  extreme  old  age  of  St.  John. 
Now  if  this  is  so,  seeing  that  Claudius  reigned  from  41  to  54  a.d., 
putting  the  return  from  exile  at  the  last  of  these  dates,  we  should 
have  St.  John  aged  ninety  in  the  year  54 :  in  other  words,  thirty- 
three  years  older  than  our  Lord,  and  sixty-three  at  least  when  called 
to  be  an  Apostle :  a  result  which  is  at  variance  with  all  ancient 
tradition  whatever.  Either  Epiphanius  has  fallen  into  some  great 
mistake,  which  is  not  very  probable,  or  he  means  by  Claudius  some 
other  Emperor :  if  Nero,  then  he  would  still  be  wrong  as  to  St.  John's 
age  at  or  near  to  his  return. 

15.  The  testimony  of  Muratori's  fragment  on  the  Canon  has  been 
cited  (by  Stuart,  p.  218)  as  testifying  to  an  early  date.  But  all  it  says 
is  this  :  "  The  blessed  Apostle  Paul  himself,  following  the  order  of  his 
predecessor  John,  writes  by  name  to  seven  churches  in  the  same  order." 
And  the  word  jxredecessor,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Credner,  merely 
seems  to  mean  that  St.  John  was  an  apostle  before  St.  Paul  (or  perhaps 
only  represents  the  title  presbyter  or  elder),  not  to  imply  that  he  wi'ote 
his  seven  epistles  before  St.  Paul  wrote  his. 

16.  The  preface  to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  published 
by  De  Dieu,  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  6th  century,  says  that 
the  visions  were  seen  by  St.  John  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  to  which  he 
had  been  banished  by  the  Emperor  Nero. 

17.  Theophylact,  in  his  preface  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  says  that 
it  was  written  thirty-two  years  after  the  Ascension  in  the  island  of 
Patmos :  and  in  so  saying,  places  the  exile  under  Nero.  But  he  clearly 
is  wrong,  as  Liicke  remarks,  or  his  meaning  not  clearly  understood, 
when  he  attributes  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  to  this  time :  and  more- 
over he  is  inconsistent  with  himself:  for  in  commenting  on  Matt.  xx. 
22,  he  I'emarks  that  as  Herod  put  to  death  the  Apostle  James 
the  greater,  so  Trajan  condemned  John  as  a  martyr  to  the  word  of 
truth. 

18.  Jerome  determines  nothing,  only  citing  Tertullian :  "  TertuUian 
i-elates  that  having  been  put  by  Nero  into  a  cask  of  burning  oil,  he  came 
out  clearer  and  healthier  than  he  went  in."  But  Tertullian  only  says, 
in  the  place  apparently  referred  to,  "  Happy  is  the  (Roman)  Church 
....  where  Peter  was  equalled  to  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  where  Paul 
was  crowned  with  the  death  of  John  (i.  e.  the  Baptist),  where  the 
Apostle  John  having  been  immersed  in  burning  oil  and  taken  no  hurt, 
was  banished  to  an  island."  It  surely  is  stretching  a  point  here  to  say 
that  he  implies  all  three  events  to  have  taken  place  under  Nero. 

19.  The  Author  of  the  "  Synopsis  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Pro- 
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phcts,  Apostles,  and  Disciples  of  the  Lord "  (ostensibly  Dorothcus, 
l)ishop  of  Tyre :  but  probably  it  belongs  to  the  6th  century),  makes 
John  to  be  exiled  to  Patmos  by  Trajan.  Andreas  and  Arethas  give  no 
decided  testimony  on  the  point.  Arethas,  in  commenting  on  Rev.  vi. 
12,  says,  that  some  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
under  Vespasian  :  but  this  is  distinctly  repudiated  by  Andreas  :  allowing 
however  (on  vii.  2)  that  such  things  did  happen  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
who  escaped  the  evils  inflicted  ou  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  yet  they 
more  probably  refer  to  the  times  of  Antichrist.  Arethas  again,  on  Rev.  i. 
9  cites  without  any  protest  Eusebius,  as  asserting  St.  John's  exile  in 
Patmos  to  have  taken  place  under  Domitian. 

20.  Much  more  evidence  on  this  subject  from  other  later  writers 
whose  testimonies  are  of  less  consequence, — and  more  minute  discus- 
sion of  the  earlier  testimonies,  will  be  found  in  Elliott,  Ilorae  Apoca- 
lypticaj,  i.  pp.  31 — 46,  and  Appendix,  No.  i.  pp.  503 — 517.  In  the 
last  mentioned,  he  has  gone  well  and  carefully  through  the  arguments 
on  external  evidence  adduced  by  Liicke  and  Stuart  for  the  writing  under 
Galba  and  Nero  respectively,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  disposed  of 
them  all. 

21.  Our  result,  as  far  as  this  part  of  the  question  is  considered,  may 
be  thus  stated.  We  have  a  constant  and  unswerving  primitive  tradi- 
tion that  St.  John's  exile  took  place,  and  the  Apocalypse  was  written, 
towards  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign.  With  this  tradition,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  the  circumstances  seem  to  agree  very  well.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  first,  or  Neronic,  persecution,  extended  beyond 
Rome,  or  found  vent  in  condemnations  to  exile.  Whei-eas  in  regard  to 
the  second  we  know  that  both  these  were  the  case.  Indeed  the  libera- 
tion at  Domitian's  death  of  those  whom  he  had  exiled  is  substantiated 
by  Dio  Cassius,  who,  in  relating  the  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  says, 
"  Through  hatred  of  Domitian  his  statues  .  .  .  were  thrown  down  .  .  . 
and  Nerva  pardoned  those  who  were  condemned  for  impiety,  and  recalled 
the  exiles  .  .  .  and  made  a  general  concession  that  neither  impiety, 
nor  Jewish  way  of  living,  should  form  matter  of  accusation  against 
any." 

22.  Assuming  then  the  fact  of  St.  John's  exile  at  Patmos  during^a 
persecution  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  it  should 
have  been  under  Domitian  than  under  Nero  or  under  Galba.  But  one 
main  reliance  of  the  advocates  of  the  earlier  date  is  internal  evidence 
supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  book  itself.  And  this,  first,  from  the 
rough  and  Hebraistic  style.  I  have  already  discussed  this  point,  and 
have  fully  admitted  its  difficulty,  however  Ave  view  it.  I  need  only  add 
now,  that  I  do  not  conceive  we  at  all  diminish  that  diificulty  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  written  before  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  The  Greek  of 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  is  not  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  in  a  maturer 
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state  :  but  if  the  two  belong  to  one  and  the  same  writer,  we  must  seek 
for  the  cause  of  their  diversity  not  in  chronological  but  rather  in 
psychological  considerations. 

~~^3.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  book  furnishes  indications  of  having 
been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  fact  of  its 
mentioning  the  city  and  the  temple,  ch.  xi.  1  ff.,  and  the  twelve  tribes  as 
yet  existing,  ch.  vii.  4 — 8.  This  argument  has  been  very  much  insisted 
on  by  several  of  the  modern  German  critics.  But  we  may  demur  to  it 
at  once,  as  containing  an  assumption  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
grant :  viz.  that  the  prophetic  passage  is  to  be  thus  interpreted,  or  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  literal  Jerusalem.  Let  the  canon  of  interpreta- 
tion be  first  substantiated,  by  which  we  are  to  be  bound  in  our  under- 
standing of  this  passage,  and  then  we  can  recognize  its  bearing  on  the 
chronological  question.  Certainly  Liicke  has  not  done  this,  but,  as  usual 
with  him,  has  fallen  to  abusing  Hengstenberg,  for  which  he  undoubtedly 
has  a  strong  case,  while  for  his  own  interpretation  he  seems  to  me  to 
make  out  a  very  weak  one. 

24.  Another  such  assumption  is  found  in  the  confident  assertion  by 
the  same  critics,  that  the  passages  inch.  xiii.  1  ff.,  xvii.  10  point  out  the 
then  reigning  Ca3sar,  and  that  by  the  conditions  of  those  passages,  such 
reigning  Ctesar  must  be  that  one  who  suits  their  chronological  theory. 
It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  principles  of  interpretation  :  but  we 
may  fairly  demur  again  to  the  thus  assuming  a  principle  irrespective  of 
the  requirements  of  the  book,  and  then  judging  the  book  itself  by  it. 
This  is  manifestly  done  by  Liicke.  Besides  which,  the  differences 
among  themselves  of  those  who  adopt  this  view  are  such  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  fixity  as  an  historical  indication.  Are  we  to  reckon  our  Ccesars 
forwards  (and  if  so,  are  we  to  begin  with  Julius,  or  with  Augustus  ?),  or 
backwards,  i;pon  some  independent  assumption  of  the  time  of  writing, 
which  the  other  phaenomena  must  be  made  to  fit  ?  If  the  reader  will 
consult  the  notes  on  ch.  xvii.  10,  I  trust  he  will  see  that  any  such  view  of 
the  passages  is  untenable. 

25.  Upon  interpretations  like  these,  insulated,  and  derived  from  mere 
first  impressions  of  the  wording  of  single  passages,  is  the  whole  fabric 
built,  which  is  to  supersede  the  primitive  tradition  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse.  On  this  account,  Ireneeus,  who  had  such  good  and  sufii- 
cient  means  of  knowing,  must  be  supposed  to  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  date  which  he  assigns  :  on  this  account,  all  those  additional  testimonies 
which  in  any  other  case  would  have  been  adduced  as  independent  and 
important,  are  to  be  assumed  to  have  been  mere  repetitions  of  that  of 
Irenaeus. 

'^  26.  But  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  these  critics  that,  when  once  so 
sure  a  ground  is  established  for  them  as  a  direct  indication,  in  the  book 
itself,  of  the  emperor  under  whom  it  was  written,  they  cannot  agree 
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among  themselves  who  this  emperor  was.  Some  among  them  (e.  g. 
Stuart,  and  others)  taking  the  natuial  (and  one  would  tliink  the  only 
possible)  view  of  such  an  historical  indication,  begin  according  to  general 
custom  with  Julius,  and  bring  the  Avriting  under  Nei'o.  Ewald  and 
Liickc,  on  account  of  the  "is  not,  and  shall  come"  of  ch.  xvii.  8,  Avhich 
they  wish  to  apply  to  Nero,  desert  the  usual  reckoning  of  Roman 
emperors,  and  begin  with  Augustus,  thus  bringing  the  writing  under 
Galba.  Again,  Eichhorn  and  Bleek,  wishing  to  bring  the  writing  under 
Vespasian,  omit  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  relying  on  an  expression  of 
Suetonius,  that  their  reigns  were  a  mere  "  rebellion  of  three  princes." 
Thus  by  changing  the  usual  starting-point,  and  leaving  out  of  the  usual 
list  of  the  Cresars  any  number  found  convenient,  any  view  we  please  may 
be  substantiated  by  this  kind  of  interpretation.  Those  whose  view  of 
the  prophecy  extends  wider,  and  who  attach  a  larger  meaning  to  the 
symbols  of  the  beast  and  his  image  and  his  heads,  will  not  be  induced  by 
such  very  uncertain  speculations  to  set  aside  a  primitive  and  as  it  appears 
to  them  thoroughly  trustworthy  tradition. 

27.  It  may  be  observed  that  Liicke  attempts  to  give  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  what  he  calls  the  IrensBan  tradition,  freely  confessing  that 
his  proof  (?)  of  the  date  is  not  complete  without  such  an  account. 
The  character  of  the  account  he  gives  is  well  worth  observing.  When, 
he  says,  men  found  that  the  apocalyptic  prophecies  had  failed  of  their 
accomplishment,  they  began  to  give  a  wider  sense  to  them,  and  to  put 
them  at  a  later  date.  And  having  given  this  account,  he  attempts  to 
vindicate  it  from  the  charge  of  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Scripture 
prophecy,  and  says  that  though  it  may  not  be  as  convenient  as  the  way 
which  modern  orthodoxy  has  struck  out,  yet  it  leads  more  safely  to  the 
desired  end,  and  to  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  true  faith. 

28.  With  every  disposition  to  search  and  prove  all  things,  and  ground 
faith  upon  things  thus  proved,  I  own  I  am  quite  unable  to  come  to 
Liicke's  conclusions,  or  to  those  of  any  of  the  maintainors  of  the 
Neronic  or  any  of  the  earlier  dates.  The  book  itself,  it  seems  to  me, 
refuses  the  assignment  of  such  times  of  writing.  The  evident  assump- 
tion which  it  makes  of  long-standing  and  general  persecution  (ch.  vi.  9) 
forbids  us  to  place  it  in  the  very  first  persecution,  and  that  only  a  partial 
one :  the  undoubted  transference  of  Jewish  temple  emblems  to  a  Chris- 
tian sense  (ch.  i.  20)  of  itself  makes  us  suspect  those  interpreters  who 
maintain  the  literal  sense  when  the  temple  and  city  are  mentioned :  the 
analogy  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  forbids  us  to  limit  to  individual 
kings  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  heads  of  the  beast :  the  whole 
chai'acter  and  tone  of  the  Avriting  precludes  our  imagining  that  its 
original  reference  was  ever  intended  to  be  to  mere  local  matters  of 
secondary  import. 

29.  The  state  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  furnishes  another 
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powerful  subsidiary  argument  iu  favour  of  the  later  date.     This  will  be 
expanded  in  the  next  section. 

30.  These  things  then  being  considered, — the  decisive  testimony  of 
primitive  tradition,  and  failure  of  all  attempts  to  set  it  aside, — the 
internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself,  and  equal  failure  of  all 
attempts  by  an  unwarrantable  interpretation  to  raise  up  counter 
evidence, — I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  with  the  ancient  fathers  and 
most  competent  witnesses,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  i.  e.  about  the  year  95  or  96  a.d. 


SECTION  in. 

TO    WHOM    ADDRESSED. 

1.  The  superscription  of  the  book  plainly  states  for  what  readers 
it  was  primarily  intended.  At  the  same  time  indications  abound,  that 
the  whole  Christian  church  was  in  vieAV.  In  the  very  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches  themselves,  all  the  promises  and  sayings  of  the  Lord, 
though  arising  out  of  local  circumstances,  are  of  perfectly  general 
application.  And  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy,  the  wide  range  of 
objects  embraced,  the  universality  of  the  cautions  and  encouragements, 
the  vast  periods  of  time  comprised,  leave  us  no  inference  but  this,  that 
the  book  was  intended  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  every  age  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  treating  therefore  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  section  in  its  narrower  and  literal  sense,  I  am  not  excluding  the 
broader  and  general  view.  It  lies  behind  the  other,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  apostolic  writings.  "  These  things,"  as  the  older  Scriptures, 
"  are  written  for  our  ensamples,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come : "  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Muratori  fragment  on  the  Canon, 
"  John,  though  he  writes  to  seven  churches,  yet  speaks  to  all''' 

2.  The  book  then  was  directly  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  of 
proconsular  Asia.  A  few  remarks  must  be  made  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  names  and  state  of  these  churches,  before  entering  on  a  description 
of  them  severally. 

3.  First,  as  to  the  selection  of  the  names.  The  number  seven, 
so  often  used  by  the  Seer  to  express  universality,  has  here  prevailed  in 
occasioning  that  number  of  names  to  be  selected  out  of  the  churches  in 
the  district.  For  these  were  not  all  the  churches  comprised  in  Asia 
proper.  Whether  there  were  Christian  bodies  in  Colossae  and  Hiera- 
polis,  we  cannot  say.  Those  cities  had  been,  since  the  writing  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  what  state  of 
restoration  they  were  at  this  date  is  uncertain.  But  from  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius  we  may  fairly  assume  that  there  were  churches  in  Magnesia 
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iiuJ  Trallcs.  The  number  seven  then  is  representative,  not  exhaustive. 
Those  seven  are  taken  in  the  following  order:  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Per- 
gamum,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea.  That  is,  beginning 
Avith  Ephesus,  the  first  city  in  the  province  (see  note.  Acts  ii.  9),  it 
follows  a  line  from  South  to  North  up  to  Pcrgamum,  then  takes  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Thyatira,  and  follows  another  line  from  North  to 
South. 

4.  As  regards  the  general  state  of  these  churches,  we  may  make  the 
following  remarks : 

We  have  from  St.  Paul,  setting  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  not 
from  any  doubt  as  to  its  original  destination,  but  as  containing  no  local 
notices,  and  that  to  Philemon,  as  being  of  a  private  character, — three 
Epistles  containing  notices  of  the  Christian  churches  within  this  district. 
The  first  in  point  of  time  is  that  to  the  Colossians  (a.d..61 — 63) :  then 
follow  the  two  to  Timotheus,  dating  from  67  to  68.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  that  all  these- Epistles,  even  the  latest  of  them,  the  second  to 
Timotheus,  have  regard  to  a  state  of  the  churches  evidently  preceding 
by  many  years  that  set  before  us  in  this  book.  The  germs  of  heresy 
and  error  there  apparent  (see  Introduction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  §  i. 
par.  12  ff.)  had  expanded  into  definite  sects  (ch.  ii.  6,  15):  the  first  ardour 
with  which  some  of  them  had  received  and  practised  the  Gospel,  had 
cooled  (ch.  ii.  4,  5,  iii.  2):  others  had  increased  in  zeal  for  God,  and  were 
surpassing  their  former  works  (ch.  ii.  19).  Again,  the  days  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Antipas,  an  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  are  I'cferred  back  to  as 
some  time  past  (ch.  ii.  13). 

5.  It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  Laodicea  is  described  (ch.  iii.  17) 
as  boasting  in  her  wealth  and  self-sufficiency.  Now  we  know  from  Tacitus 
(see  below,  §  iv.  par.  12),  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nero,  or  in  the  tenth, 
according  to  Eusebius  (and  apparently  with  more  accuracy),  Laodicea  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  recovered  herself  by  her  own  resources, 
Avithout  any  assistance  from  the  Head  of  the  state.  How  many  years  it 
might  take  before  the  city  could  again  put  on  such  a  spirit  of  self-sufficing 
pride  as  that  shewn  in  ch.  iii.  17,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  exactly :  but  it 
is  obvious  that  we  must  allow  more  time  for  this  than  Avould  be  consistent 
with  the  Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  confirmed  Avhen  Ave 
observe  the  spiritual  character  given  of  the  Laodicean  church, — that  of 
lukcAA'-armuess, — and  reflect,  that  such  a  character  does  not  ordinarily 
accompany,  nor  follow  close  upon,  great  judgments  and  afflictions,  but  is 
the  result  of  a  period  of  calm  and  prosperity,  and  gradually  encroaching 
compromise  with  ungodliness. 

6.  I  may  further  mention,  that  the  fact  of  the  relation  here  shewn  to 
exist  betAveen  John  and  the  churches  of  proconsular  Asia,  points  to  a 
period  wholly  distinct  from  that  in  Avhich  Paul,  or  his  disciple  Timotheus, 
exercised  authority  in  those  parts.     And  this  alone  would  lead  us  to  meet 
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with  a  decided  negative  the  hypothesis  of  the  Apocalypse  being  written 
under  Nero,  Galba,  or  even  Vespasian.  At  the  same  time,  see  note  on 
ch.  ii.  20, — tlie  mention  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols  there  iden- 
tifies the  temptations  and  difiiculties  which  beset  the  churches  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  with  those  which  we  know  to  have  been  pre- 
valent in  the  apostolic  age,  and  thus  gives  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  book. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  these  churches  one  by  one. 

7.  Ephesus,  the  capital  of  proconsular  Asia,  has  already  been  described, 
and  a  sketch  of  its  history  given,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  §  ii.  parr.  1 — 6.  More  detailed  accounts  are  there  referred  to. 
The  notes  to  the  Epistle  will  in  each  case  put  the  student  in  possession 
of  the  general  character  and  particular  excellencies  or  failings  of  each 
church,  so  that  I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  In  reference  to  the  threat 
uttered  by  our  Lord  in  ch.  ii.  5,  we  may  remark,  that  a  few  miserable 
huts,  and  ruins  of  great  extent  and  massiveness,  are  all  that  now  remains 
of  the  former  splendid  capital  of  Asia.  The  candlestick  has  indeed 
been  removed  from  its  place,  and  the  church  has  become  extinct.  We 
may  notice,  that  Ephesus  naturally  leads  the  seven,  both  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  province,  and  as  containing  that  church,  with  which  the 
Writer  himself  was  individually  connected. 

8.  Smyrna,  a  famous  commercial  city  of  Ionia,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  named  after  it,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles :  from 
which  Homer,  whose  birthplace  Smyrna,  among  other  cities,  claimed  to 
be,  is  sometimes  called  Melesigenes.  It  is  320  stadia  (40  miles)  north 
of  Ephesus.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city :  but  lay  in  ruins,  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Lydians  (b.c.  627),  for  400  years  (till  Alexander  the 
Great,  according  to  Pliny  and  Pausanias  ;  till  Antigonus,  according  to 
Strabo).  It  was  then  rebuilt,  20  stadia  from  old  Smyrna,  and  rose  to 
be,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars,  one  of  the  fiiirest  and  most  populous 
cities  in  Asia.  Modern  Smyrna  is  a  large  city  of  more  than  120,000 
inhabitants,  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  The  church  in 
Smyrna  Avas  distinguished  for  its  illustrious  first  bishop  the  martyr 
Polycarp,  who  is  said  by  Irenajus  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  the 
stadium  there  in  a.d.  166. 

9.  Pergamum  (sometimes  Pergamus),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  on 
the  river  Cnicus,  an  "illustrious  city"  (Strabo).  At  first  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  mere  hill-fortress  of  great  natural  strength  ;  but  it  became 
an  important  city  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Lysimachus,  one  of 
Alexandei-'s  generals,  having  chosen  it  for  the  reception  of  his  treasures, 
and  entrusted  them  to  his  eunuch  Philajterus,  who  rebelled  against  him 
(c.C.  283),  and  founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  150  years,  when  it  was 
bequeathed  by  its  last  sovereign  Attains  III.  (b.c.  133)  to  the  Roman 
people.     Pergamum   possessed   a  magnificent  library,  founded   by  its 
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sovereign  Eumcnes  (b.C.  197 — 159),  which  subr^cquontly  was  given  by 
Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  perished  with  that  at  Alexandria  under  Caliph 
Omar.  It  became  the  official  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
There  was  there  a  celebrated  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  on  which  see  note, 
cli.  ii.  13.  There  is  still  a  considerable  city,  containing,  it  is  said 
(Stuart,  p.  450),  about  3000  nominal  Christians.  It  is  now  called 
Bergamah. 

10.  TiiYATiUA,  once  called  Pelopia  and  Euippia,  a  town  in  Lydia, 
about  a  day's  journey  south  of  Perganium.  It  was  perhaps  originally  a 
Macedonian  colony.  Its  chief  trade  was  dyeing  of  purple,  cf.  Acts  xvi.  14 
and  note.  It  is  said  to  be  at  present  a  considerable  town  with  many 
ruins,  called  Ak-Hisar,  and  to  contain  some  3000  Christians. 

11.  Saudis,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  lay  in  a 
plain  between  the  mountains  Tmolus  and  Hermus,  on  the  small  river 
Tactolus :  33  miles  from  Thyatira  and  28  from  Philadelphia  by  fhe 
Antonine  Itinerary.  Its  classical  history  is  well  known.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  restored  by  order  of 
that  emperor.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  "  conventus "  in  the  time  of 
Pliny;  and  continued  a  wealthy  city  to  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
More  than  one  Christian  council  was  held  here.  In  the  eleventh  century 
Sardis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  in  the  thirteenth  it  was 
destroyed  by  Tamerlane.  Only  a  village  (Sart)  now  remains,  built 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 

12.  Philadelphia,  in  Lydia,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
28  miles  S.E.  from  Sardis.  It  was  built  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  King 
of  Pergamum.  Earthquakes  were  exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  district, 
and  it  was  more  than  once  nearly  demolished  by  them.  It  defended 
itself  against  the  Turks  for  some  time,  but  was  eventually  taken  by 
Bajazet  in  1390.  It  is  now  a  considerable  town  named  Allahshar, 
containing  ruins  of  its  ancient  wall,  and  of  about  twenty-four  churches. 

13.  Laodicea,  "Laodiceia  ad  Lycum,"  was  a  celebrated  city  in  the 
S.W.  of  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Lycus.  It  was  originally  called  Dios- 
polis,  and  afterwards  Rhoas :  and  the  name  Laodicea  was  owing  to  its 
being  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  Theos  in  honour  of  bis  wife  Laodice.  It 
Avas  not  far  from  Colosste,  and  only  six  miles  W.  of  Hierapolis.  It 
suffered  much  in  the  Mithridatic  war :  but  recovered  itself,  and  became 
a  Avealthy  and  important  place,  at  the  end  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
first  emperors.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  in 
the  year  62  a.d.  :  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  wealth  of  its  own  citizens, 
without  help  from  the  state.  Its  state  of  prosperity  and  carelessness  in 
spiritual  things  described  in  the  Epistle  is  well  illustrated  by  these  facts. 
St.  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiccans,  now  lost.  See  Col.  iv.  16, 
and  this  Introduction,  ch.  xiv.  §  iii.  2,  3.  It  produced  literary  men  of 
eminence,  and  had  a  groat  medical  school.     It  was  the  capital  of  a  "  con- 
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ventus "  during  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  utterly  ravaged  by  the 
Turks,  and  "  nothing,"  says  Hamilton,  "  can  exceed  the  desolation 
and  melancholy  appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodicca."  A  village  exists 
among  the  ruins,  named  Eski-hissar. 

14.  See  for  further  notices  on  the  Seven  Churches,  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Geography,  from  which,  among  other  sources,  the  above 
accounts  are  compiled.  In  those  works  will  be  found  detailed  references 
to  the  works  of  various  travellers  Avho  have  visited  them. 


SECTION  IV. 

OBJECT    AND    CONTENTS. 

1.  The  Apocalypse  declares  its  own  object  (ch.  i.  1)  to  be  mainly 
prophetic ;  the  exhibition  to  God's  servants  of  things  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass.  And  to  this  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted.  From  ch.  iv.  1  to  xxii.  5,  is  a  series  of  visions  pro- 
phetic of  things  to  come,  or  introducing  in  their  completeness  allegories 
which  involve  things  to  come.  Intermixed  however  with  this  pro- 
piietic  development,  we  have  a  course  of  hortatory  and  encouraging 
sayings,  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  churches  to  which  the  book  is 
written,  and  addressed  through  them  to  the  church  universal. 

2.  These  sayings  are  mostly  related  in  style  and  sense  to  the  Epistles 
with  which  the  book  began,  so  as  to  preserve  in  a  I'emarkable  manner 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  to  shew  that  it  is  not,  as  Grotius  and  some 
others  have  siipposed,  a  congeries  of  different  fragments,  but  one  united 
work,  written  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  practical  tendency  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Churches  is  never  lost  sight  of  throughout.  So  that  we 
may  fairly  say  that  its  object  is  not  only  to  prophesy  of  the  future,  but 
also  by  such  prophecy  to  rebuke,  exhort,  and  console  the  Church. 

3.  Such  being  the  general  object,  our  enquiry  is  now  narrowed  to 
that  of  the  prophetic  portion  itself:  and  we  have  to  enquire  what  was 
the  aim  of  the  Writer,  or  rather  of  Him  who  inspired  the  Writer,  in 
delivering  this  pi'ophecy. 

4.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  are  met  by  an  enquiiy  which  it  may  be 
strange  enough  that  we  have  to  make  in  this  day,  but  Avhich  nevertheless 
must  be  made.  Is  the  book,  it  is  asked,  strictly  speaking,  a  revelation 
at  all  ?  Is  its  so-called  prophecy  any  thing  more  than  the  ardent  and 
imaginative  poesy  of  a  rapt  spirit,  built  up  on  the  then  present  trials  and 
hopes  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries  ?  Is  not  its  future  bounded  by 
the  age  and  circumstances  then  existing  ?  And  are  not  all  those  mis- 
taken, who  have  attempted  to  deduce  from  it  indications  respecting  our 
own  or  any  subsequent  age  of  the  Church  ? 

5.  Two  systems  of  under,«tanding   and   interpreting  the  book    have 
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been  raised  on  the  basis  of  a  view  represented  by  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions. The  former  of  them,  that  of  Grotius,  Ewald,  Eichhorn,  and 
others,  proceeds  consistently  enougli  in  denying  all  prophecy,  and 
explaining  figuratively,  with  regard  to  then  present  expectations,  right 
or  wrong,  all  tho  things  contained  in  the  book.  The  latter,  that  of 
Liickc,  De  Wette,  Blcek,  Diisterdieck,  and  others,  while  it  professes 
to  recognize  a  certain  kind  of  in>;piration  in  the  Writer,  yet  believes  his 
view  to  have  been  entirely  bounded  by  his  own  subjectivity  and  circum- 
stances, denying  that  the  book  contains  any  thing  specially  revealed  to 
John  and  by  him  dcclaz-ed  to  us ;  and  regarding  its  whole  contents  as 
only  instructive,  in  so  far  as  they  represent  to  us  the  aspirations  of  a 
fervid  and  inspired  man,  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  insight  into 
forms  of  conflict  and  evil  which  are  ever  recurring  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  the  Church, 

6.  I  own  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  in  consistency  or  in  honesty 
accept  this  compromise.  For  let  us  ask  ourselves,  how  does  it  agree 
with  the  phajnomena  ?  It  conveniently  saves  the  credit  of  the  Writer, 
and  rescues  the  book  from  being  an  imposture,  by  conceding  that  he 
saw  all  which  he  says  he  saw:  but  at  the  same  time  maintains,  that  all 
which  he  saw  was  purely  subjective,  having  no  external  objective 
existence:  and  that  those  things  which  seem  to  be  prophecies  of  the 
distant  future,  are  in  fact  no  such  prophecies,  but  have  and  exhaust 
their  significance  within  the  horizon  of  the  writer's  own  experience  and 
hopes. 

7.  But  then,  if  this  be  so,  I  do  not  see,  after  all,  how  the  credit  of  the 
Writer  is  so  entirely  saved.  He  distinctly  lays  claim  to  be  speaking  of 
long  periods  of  time.  To  say  nothing  of  the  time  involved  in  the  other 
visions,  he  speaks  of  a  thousand  years,  and  of  things  which  must  happen 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  So  that  we  must  say,  on  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion, that  all  his  declarations  of  this  kind  are  pure  mistakes:  and,  in 
exegesis,  our  view  must  be  entirely  limited  to  the  enquiry,  not  Avhat  is 
for  us  and  for  all  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  prophecy,  but  what  was 
the  Writer's  meaning  when  he  set  it  down.  Whether  subsequent  events 
justified  his  guess,  or  falsified  it,  is  for  us  a  pure  matter  of  archieological 
and  psychological  interest,  and  no  more. 

8.  If  this  be  so,  I  submit  that  the  book  at  once  becomes  that  which  is 
known  as  apocryphal,  as  distinguished  from  canonical:  it  is  of  no  more 
value  to  us  than  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  or  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah: 
and  is  mere  matter  for  criticism  and  independent  judgment. 

9.  It  will  be  no  surpi'ise  to  the  readers  of  this  work  to  be  told,  that 
we  are  not  prepared  thus  to  deal  with  a  book  which  we  accept  as  canoni- 
cal, and  have  all  reason  to  believe  to  have  been  written  by  an  Apostle. 
While  we  are  no  believers  in  what  has  been  (we  cannot  help  thinking 
foolishly)  called  verbal  inspiration,  we  are  not  prepared  to  set  aside  the 
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wliole  substance  of  the  testimony  of  the  writer  of  a  book  which  we 
accept  as  canonical,  nor  to  deny  that  visions,  which  he  purports  to  have 
received  from  God  to  shew  to  the  church  things  Avhich  must  shortly 
come  to  pass,  were  so  received  by  him,  and  for  such  a  purpose. 

10.  Maintaining  this  ground,  and  taking  into  account  the  tone  of  the 
book  itself,  and  the  periods  embraced  in  its  prophecies,  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  believe  the  vision  of  the  Writer  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  his  own  experience  and  personal  hopes.  We  receive  the  book 
as  being  what  it  professes  to  bo,  a  revelation  from  God,  designed  to  shew 
to  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass^.  And  so  far 
from  this  word  offending  us,  we  find  in  it,  as  compared  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  a  measure  by  which,  not  our  judgment  of  those  con- 
tents, but  our  estimate  of  worldly  events  and  their  duration,  should  be 
corrected.  The  space  denoted  by  shortly  confessedly  contains,  among 
other  periods,  a  period  of  a  thousand  years.  On  what  principle  are  we 
to  affirm  that  it  does  not  embrace  a  period  vastly  greater  than  this  in 
its  whole  contents  ? 

11.  We  hold  therefore  that  the  book,  judged  by  its  own  testimony, 
and  with  regard  to  the  place  which  it  holds  among  the  canonical  books 
of  Scripture,  is  written  with  the  object  of  conveying  to  the  Church 
revelations  from  God  respecting  certain  portions  of  her  course  even  up 
to  the  time  of  the  end.  Whether  such  revelations  disclose  to  her  a  con- 
tinuous prophetic  history,  or  are  to  be  taken  as  presenting  varying  views 
and  relations  of  her  conflict  with  evil,  and  God's  judgment  on  her 
enemies,  will  be  hereafter  discussed.  But  the  general  object  is  inde- 
pendent of  these  differences  in  interpretation. 

12.  The  contents  of  the  book  have  been  variously  arranged.  It  seems 
better  to  follow  the  plain  indication  of  the  book  itself,  than  to  distribute 
it  so  as  to  suit  any  theory  of  interpretation.  We  find  in  so  doing,  that 
we  have, 

I.  A  general  introduction  to  the  whole  book,  ch.  i.  1 — 3: 
11.  The  portion   containing   the   Epistles    to    the    seven   churches, 
i.  4 — iii.  22,  itself  consisting  of 

a.  The  address  and  preface,  i.  4 — 8. 

b.  The  introductory  vision,  i.  9 — 20. 

c.  The  seven  Epistles,  ii.  1 — iii.  22. 

*  Diisterdieck  has  stigmatized  this  view  as  that  of  magical  inspiration,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  own,  which  he  designates  as  that  of  ethical  inspiration.  It  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  meaning  to  these  epithets  at  all  corresponding  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Why  that  inspiration  should  be  called  magical,  which  makes  the  prophet 
the  organ  of  communicating  the  divine  counsels  in  symbolical  language  to  the  Church, 
it  is  difficult  to  say :  and  surely  not  less  difficult  to  explain,  how  that  inspiration  can 
be  called  ethical,  which  makes  him  pretend  to  have  received  visions  from  Ood,  which 
he  has  only  imagined  in  his  own  mind. 
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III.  The  prophetical  portion,  iv.  1 — xxii.  o  ;  and  herein 

a.  The  heavenly  scene  of  vision,  iv.  1 — 11. 

b.  1.  The  sealed  book,  and  the  Lamb  who  should  open  its  seven 

seals,  V.  1 — 14. 
2.  the  seven  seals  opened,  vi.  1 — viii.  5,  wherein  are  inserted 
two  episodes,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals. 

a.  the  sealing  of  the  elect,  vii.  1 — 8. 

b.  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  vii.  9 — 17. 

c.  The  seven  trumpets  of  vengeance,  introduced  indeed  before 

the  conclusion  of  the  former  portion,  viii.  2,  but  properly 
extending  from  viii.  6 — xi.  19. 
But  here  again  we  have  two  episodes,  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  trumpets, 

a.  the  little  book,  x.  1 — 11. 

b.  the  two  witnesses,  xi.  1 — 14. 

d.  The  woman  and  her  three  enemies,  xii.   1 — xiii.  18.     And 

herein 

a.  the  dragon,  xii.  1 — 17. 

b.  the  beast,  xii.  18 — xiii.  10. 

c.  the  second  beast,  or  false  prophet,  xiii.  11 — 18. 

e.  The  introduction  to  the  final  triumph  and  the  final  vengeance, 

xiv.  1 — 20.     And  herein 

a.  the  Lamb  and  his  elect,  xiv.  1 — 5. 

b.  the  three  angels  announcing  the  heads  of  the  coming 
prophecy : 

1.  the  warning  of  judgments,  xiv.  6,  7. 

2.  the  fall  of  Babylon,  xiv.  8. 

3.  the  punishment  of  the  unfaithful,  xiv.  9 — 12. 

4.  A  voice    proclaiming  the  blessedness  of  the  holy 

dead,  xiv.  13. 

c.  the  harvest  (xiv.  14 — 16)  and  the  vintage  (xiv.  17 — 20) 
of  the  earth. 

/.  The  pouring  out  of  the  seven  last  vials  of  wrath,  xv.  1 — xvi.  21. 
g.  The  judgment  of  Babylon,  xvii.  1 — xviii.  24. 
h.  The  final  triumph,  xix.  1 — xxii.  5.     And  herein 

a.  the  church's  song  of  praise,  xix.  1 — 10. 

b.  the  issuing  forth  of  the  Lord  and  His  hosts  to  victory, 
xix.  11 — 16. 

c.  the  destruction  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet  and  kings 
of  the  earth,  xix.  17 — 21. 

d.  the  binding  of  the  dragon,   and  the  millennial   reign, 
XX.  1—6. 

6.  the  unbinding,  and  final  overthrow,  of  Satan,  xx.  7 — 10. 
f.  the  general  judgment,  xx.  11 — 15. 
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g.  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  glories  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  xxi.  1 — xxii.  5. 
IV.  The  conclusion,  xxii.  6 — 21.     See  on  all  this  the  table  at  p.  363, 
in  which  the  contents  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  prophetic 
interpretation. 


SECTION  V. 

SYSTEMS    OF    INTERPRETATION. 

1.  It  would  be  as  much  beyond  the  limits  as  it  is  beside  the  purpose 
of  this  Introduction,  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  apocalyptic  inter- 
pretation. And  it  would  be,  after  all,  spending  much  labour  over  that 
which  has  been  well  and  sufficiently  done  already.  For  English  readers, 
the  large  portion  of  Mr.  Elliott's  fourth  volume  of  his  Horas  Apocalyp- 
ticse  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  contains  an  ample  account  of 
apocalyptic  expositors  from  the  first  times  to  the  present :  and  for  those 
who  can  read  GeiTaan,  Liicke's  Eiuleitung  will  furnish  more  critical 
though  shorter  notices  of  many  among  them'.  To  these  works,  and  to 
others  like  them',  I  must  refer  my  readers  for  any  thing  like  a  detailed 
history  of  interpretations  :  contenting  myself  with  giving  a  brief  classi- 
fication of  the  different  great  divisions  of  opinion,  and  with  stating  the 
grounds  and  character  of  the  interpretation  adopted  in  the  following 
Commentaiy. 

2.  The  schools  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  three  principal  branches  : 

a.  The  Prseterists,  or  those  who  hold  that  the  whole  or  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  : 

h.  The  Historical  Interpreters,  or  those  who  hold  that  the  pro- 
phecy embraces  the  whole  history  of  the  church  and  its  foes 
from  the  time  of  its  writing  to  the  end  of  the  world : 

c.  The   Futui'ists,    or   those  who   maintain   that  the  prophecy 
relates  entirely  to  events  which  are  to  take  place  at  or  near 
to  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  schools. 

3.  a.  The  Praeterist  view  found  no  favour,  and  was  hardly  so  much  as 

1  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Liicke  should  have  performed  this  portion  of  his  work 
BO  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  and  not  have  contented  himself  with  giving  a 
resume  ab  extra  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  as  Mr.  Elliott  has  done.  But  his  notices  and 
remarks  are  very  able  and  valuable. 

8  e.  g.  Dr.  Todd  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  269  ff. :  Mr.  Charles  Maitland's  Apostolic 
School  of  Prophetic  Interpretation,  <S:c.  Mr.  Elliott  has  continued  his  notices  down 
nearly  to  the  present  time  in  the  appendix  to  his  Warburtonian  Lectures,  pp.  510—566. 
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thought  of,  in  the  times  of  primitive  Christ iaiiily.  Those  wiio  lived  near 
the  date  of  the  hook  itself  had  no  idea  that  its  groups  of  prophetic  imagery 
■were  intended  merely  to  describe  things  then  passing,  and  to  he  in  a  few- 
years  completed ".  The  view  is  said  to  have  been  first  promulgated  in 
any  thing  like  completeness  by  the  Jesuit  Alcasar,  in  his  "Investigation 
of  the  secret  sense  in  the  Apocalypse,"  published  in  1614.  He  regarded 
the  prophecy  as  descriptive  of  the  victory  of  the  church  first  over  the 
synagogue,  in  chapters  v. — xi.,  and  then  over  heathen  Rome,  in  chapters 
xii. — xix. :  on  which  foUo^vvs  the  triumph,  and  rest,  and  glorious  close, 
chapters  xx. — xxii.  Very  nearly  the  same  plan  was  adopted  by  Grotius 
in  his  Annotations,  published  in  1644:  and  by  our  own  Hammond  in  his 
Commentary,  published  in  16.53:  whom  Le  CIcrc,  his  Latin  interpreter, 
followed.  The  next  name  among  this  school  of  interpreters  is  that  of 
Ijossuct,  the  great  antagonist  of  Protestantism.  His  Commentary  was 
])ublished  in  1690.  In  the  main,  he  agrees  with  the  schemes  of  Alcasar 
and  Grotius'. 

4.  The  Praeterist  school  of  interpretation  has  however  of  late  been 
revived  in  Germany,  and  is  that  to  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
expositors  of  that  nation  belong'*:  limiting  the  view  of  the  Seer  to 
matters  within  his  own  horizon,  and  believing  the  whole  denunciations 
of  the  book  to  regard  nothing  further  than  the  destruction  of  Pagan 
and  persecuting  Rome. 

5.  This  view  has  also  found  exponents  in  our  own  language.  It  is 
that  of  the  very  ample  and  laborious  Commentary  of  Moses  Stuart  in 
America,  and  of  Dr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Desprez  in  England. 

6.  b.  The  continuous  historical  interpretation  belongs  almost  of 
necessity  to  these  later  days.  In  early  times,  the  historic  material 
since  the  apostolic  period  was  not  copious  enough  to  tempt  men  to  fit 
it  on  to  the  symbols  of  the  prophetic  visions.  The  first  approach  to  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  Berengaud,  not  far  from  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century  :  who  however  carried  the  historic  range  of  the 
Apocalypse  back  to  the  creation  of  the  worlds  The  historic  view  is 
found  in  the  fragmentary  exposition  of  the  Seals  by  Anselm  of  Havels- 
burg  (1145)  :  in  the  important  exposition  by  the  Abbot  Joachim  (about 
1200)*. 

7.  From  Joachim's  time  we  may  date  the  rise  of  the  continuous  his- 
toric school  of  interpretation.     From  this  time  men's  minds,  even  within 

8  Compare  Methodius:  "John  speaks  not  of  past  events,  but  of  those  which  were 
then  going  on,  or  which  were  hereafter  to  happen." 

'  See  Elliott,  vol.  iv.  p.  480,  and  a  very  good  description  in  Liicke,  p.  540. 

2  c.  g.  Ewald,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Diisterdieck. 

3  See  Elliott,  vol.  iv.  pp.  362  ff. 

*  Elliott,  vol.  iv.  pp.  376—410 :  where  see  also  a  tabular  view  of  Joachim's  apo- 
calyptic scheme. 
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the  Romish  church,  became  accustomed  to  the  ideas,  that  the  fipocalyptic 
Babylon  was  in  some  sense  or  other  not  only  Pagan  but  Papal  Rome : 
and  that  Antichrist  was  to  sit,  whether  as  an  usurper  or  not,  on  the 
throne  of  the  Papacy. 

8.  I  pass  over  less  remarkable  names,  which  will  be  found  composing 
an  interesting  series  in  Mr.  Elliott's  history  ^  noticing  as  I  pass,  that 
such  was  the  view  held  by  the  precursors  and  upholders  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  by  Wicliffe  and  his  followers  in  England,  by  Luther  in  Ger- 
many, Bullinger  in  Switzerland,  Bishop  Bale  in  Ireland ;  by  Fox  the 
martyrologist,  by  Brightmann,  Parens,  and  early  Protestant  expositors 
generally. 

9.  As  we  advance  in  order  of  time,  the  same  view  holds  its  ground 
in  the  main  among  the  Protestant  churches.  It  is,  with  more  or  less 
individual  varieties  and  divergences,  that  of  Mede  (1630),  Jurieu  (1685), 
Cressener  (1690),  Vitringa  (1705),  Daubuz  (1720),  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
(first  published  in  1733,  after  his  death  ;  but  belonging  to  an  earlier 
date),  Whiston  (1706),  and  the  Commentators  further  on  in  that  ceu- 
tuiy,  Bengel  and  Bishop  Newton. 

10.  Mr.  Elliott  very  naturally  makes  the  great  French  Revolution  a 
break,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  in  the  history  of  apocalyptic 
interpretation.  From  it,  the  continuous  historical  view  seemed  to  derive 
confirmation  and  consistency,  and  acquired  boldness  to  enter  into  new 
details,  and  fix  its  dates  with  greater  precision. 

11.  Some  of  the  more  marked  upholders  of  the  view  since  that  great 
Revolution  have  been  divided  among  themselves  as  to  the  question, 
whether  the  expected  second  advent  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  regarded  as 
preceding  or  succeeding  the  thousand  years'  reign,  or  millennium.  The 
majority  both  in  number,  and  in  learning  and  research,  adopt  the  pre- 
millennial  advent:  following,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  plain  and  undeniable 
sense  of  the  sacred  text  of  the  book  itself. 

12.  It  is  not  the  pui-pose  of  the  present  Introduction  to  open  controver- 
sial dispute  with  systems  or  with  individuals.  The  following  Commentary 
will  shew  how  far  our  views  agree  with,  how  far  they  diflfer  from,  the  school 
of  which  I  am  treating.  With  this  caution,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  of  fWe  research  and  piety  which  have  characterized 
some  of  the  principal  modern  Protestant  expositors  of  this  school.  I  must 
pay  this  tribute  more  especially  to  Mr.  Elliott,  from  whose  system  and 
conclusions  I  am  compelled  so  frequently  and  so  widely  to  diverge". 

»  Vol.  iv.  pp.  416  ff. 

«  The  statement  made  above  in  the  text  will  account  for  my  not  having  noticed  in 
detail,  with  a  view  to  refutation,  Mr.  Elliott's  work,  "  Apocalypsis  Alfordiana,"  pub- 
lished since  the  appearance  of  this  volume  of  my  Greek  Testament.  A  careful  perusal 
of  that  work  has  not  altered  my  view  on  any  of  the  points  of  interpretation  whereon 
wc  difler.  Its  arguments  are  not  formidable,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  confident 
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13.  c.  Our  attention  now  passes  to  the  Futurist  pcIiooI,  consisting  of 
those  who  throw  forward  the  whole  book,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
it,  into  the  times  of  the  great  second  Advent,  denying  altogether  its 
historical  significance. 

14.  Of  these  writers,  some,  who  have  been  called  the  extreme 
futurists',  deny  even  the  past  existence  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches, 
and  hold  that  we  are  to  look  for  them  yet  to  arise  in  the  last  days:  but 
the  majority  accept  them  as  historical  facts,  and  begin  the  events  of  the 
last  days  with  the  prophetic  imagery  in  chap.  iv.  Some  indeed  expound 
the  earlier  seals  of  events  alreaily  past,  and  then  in  the  later  ones  ptuss  at 
once  onward  to  the  times  of  anticlu-ist. 

15.  The  founder  of  this  system  in  modern  times  (the  Apostolic  Fathers 
can  hardly  with  fairness  be  cited  for  it,  seeing  that  for  them  all  was 
future)  appears  to  have  been  the  Jesuit  Ribera,  about  a. d.  1580^  It 
has  of  late  had  some  able  advocates  in  this  country.  To  it  belong  the 
respected  names  of  Dr.  Maitland,  Dr.  Todd,  Mr.  Burgh,  Isaac  Williams, 
and  others. 

16.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  cannot  regard  this  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion with  approval.  To  argue  against  it  here,  would  be  only  to  antici- 
pate the  Commentaiy.  It  seems  to  me  indisputable  that  the  book  does 
speak  of  things  past,  present,  and  future  :  that  some  of  its  prophecies 
are  already  fulfilled,  some  are  now  fulfilling,  and  others  await  their  fulfil- 
ment in  the  yet  unknown  future:  but  to  class  all  together  and  postpone 
them  to  the  last  age  of  the  world,  seems  to  me  very  like  shrinking 
from  the  labours  which  the  Holy  Spirit  meant  us,  and  invites  us,  to 
undertake. 

17.  In  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  attempted  in  this  volume,  I 
have  endeavoured  simply  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  sacred  text, 
according  to  its  own  requirements  and  the  analogies  of  Scripture.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  any  where  forced  the  meaning  to  suit  my  own 
prepossession:  but  I  have  in  each  case  examined,  whither  the  text  itself 
and  the  rest  of  Scripture  seemed  to  send  me  for  guidance.  If  a  definite 
meaning  seemed  to  be  pointed  at  in  such  guidance,  I  have  upheld  that 
meaning,  to  whatever  school  of  interpretation  I  might  seem  thereby  for 
the  time  to  belong.     If  no  such  definite  meaning  seemed  to  be  indicated, 


re-tissertion  of  the  sj'stem  which  they  uphold.  In  preparing  the  last  edition  of  this 
portion  of  my  Greek  Testament,  I  began  by  inserting  in  the  notes  elaborate  answers 
to  them  :  but  I  found  that  thus  my  pages  became  burdened  with  matter  merely 
controversial,  and  moreover  that  I  could  not  continue  this  course  consistently  with 
the  unfeigned  respect,  which  I  felt  and  wished  to  shew  towards  Mr.  Elliott:  the 
spirit  of  his  book,  which  I  forbear  here  from  characterizing,  rendering  this  wholly 
impossible. 

'  e.  g.  the  author  of  "  The  Jewish  Missionary,"  and  "  The  Scaled  Book." 

8  Elliott,  vol.  iv.  pp.  465  ff. 
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I  have  confessed  my  inability  to   assign  one,   however  plausible  and 
attractive  the  guesses  of  expositors  may  have  been. 

18.  The  result  of  such  a  method  of  interpretation  may  be  apparent 
want  of  system  ;  but  I  submit  that  it  is  the  only  way  which  will  conduct 
us  safely  as  far  as  we  go,  and  Avhich  will  prevent  us  from  wresting  the 
text  to  make  it  suit  a  preconceived  scheme.  This  latter  fault  seemed  to 
me  so  glaring  and  so  frequent  in  our  expositors  of  the  historical  school, 
and  inspired  me  with  such  disgust,  that  I  determined  my  own  pages 
should  not  contain  a  single  instance  of  it,  if  I  could  help  it.  And  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  determination  has  been  carried  out. 

19.  The  course  which  I  have  taken,  that  of  following  the  text  itself 
under  the  guidance  of  Scripture  analogy,  naturally  led  to  the  recognition 
of  certain  landmarks,  or  fixed  points,  giving  rise  to  canons  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  I  maintain  are  not  to  be  departed  from.  Such  are  for  instance 
the  following: 

20.  The  close  connexion  between  our  Lord's  prophetic  discourse  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  line  of  apocalyptic  prophecy,  cannot  fail 
to  have  struck  every  student  of  Scripture.  If  it  be  suggested  that  such 
connexion  may  be  merely  apparent,  and  w^e  subject  it  to  the  test  of  more 
accurate  examination,  our  first  impression  will  I  think  become  con- 
tinually stronger,  that  the  two,  being  revelations  from  the  same  Lord 
concerning  things  to  come,  and  those  things  being  as  it  seems  to  me 
bound  by  the  fourfold  cry,  Come,  which  introduces  the  seals,  to  the  same 
reference  to  Christ's  coming,  must,  corresponding  as  they  do  in  order 
and  significance,  answer  to  one  another  in  detail  ;  and  thus  the  discourse 
in  Matt.  xxiv.  becomes,  as  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  has  truly  named  it,  "  the 
anchor  of  apocalyptic  interpretation ;"  and,  I  may  add,  the  touchstone  of 
apocalyptic  systems.  If  its  guidance  be  not  followed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  seals  :  if  any  other  than  our  Lord  is  he  that  goes  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,  then,  though  the  subsequent  interpretation  may 
have  occasional  points  of  contact  with  truth,  and  may  thus  be  in  parts 
profitable  to  us,  the  si/stem  is  an  erroneous  one,  and,  as  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  the  true  key  to  the  book  is  lost. 

21.  Another  such  landmark  is  found  I  believe  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  sixth  seal:  if  it  be  not  indeed  already  laid  down  in  what  has  just 
been  said.  We  all  know  what  that  imagery  means  in  the  rest  of  Scrip- 
ture. Any  system  which  requires  it  to  belong  to  another  period  than 
the  close  approach  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  stands  thereby  self- 
condemned.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  Mr.  Elliott's  con- 
tinuous historical  system,  which  requires  that  it  should  mean  the 
downfall  of  Paganism  under  Constautine.  A  more  notable  instance  of 
inadequate  interpretation  cannot  be  imagined. 

22.  Closely  connected  with  this  last  is  another  fixed  point  in  inter- 
pretation.    As  the  seven  seals,  so  the  seven  trumpets  and  the  seven 
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vials  run  on  to  tho  time  close  upon  the  end.  At  the  termination  of 
each  series,  the  note  is  unmistakeably  given,  that  such  is  the  case.  Of 
the  seals  we  have  already  spoken.  As  to  the  trumpets,  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  ch.  x.  7,  xi.  18 :  as  to  the  vials,  to  their  very  designation  "these 
last,"  and  to  the  declaration  "  thei/  are  past"  of  ch.  xvi.  17.  Any 
system  which  does  not  recognize  this  common  ending  of  the  three,  seems 
to  me  to  stand  thereby  convicted  of  error. 

23.  Another  such  absolute  requirement  of  the  sacred  text  is  found  in 
the  vision  of  ch.  xii.  1  ff.  In  ver.  5,  we  read  that  the  woman  "  brought 
forth  a  male  child,  who  shall  rule  (^shepherd)  the  nations  with  a  rod  of 
iron:  and  her  child  ivas  caught  tip  to  God  and  to  His  throne."  All 
Scripture  analogy  and  that  of  this  book  itself  (compare  ch.  xix.  15) 
requires  that  these  words  should  be  understood  of  our  incarnate  Loid, 
and  of  no  other.  Any  system  seems  to  me  convicted  of  error,  which 
is  compelled  to  interpret  the  words  otherwise. 

24.  Another  canon  of  interpretation  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  deducible 
from  the  great  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  Seer  distinguishes 
between  the  divine  Persons  and  the  ministering  angels.  Much  con- 
fusion is  found  in  the  apocalyi^tic  commentaries  from  this  point  not 
being  attended  to.  "  Is  such  or  such  an  angel  Christ  Himself,  or  not  ?  " 
is  a  question  continually  meeting  us  in  their  pages.  Such  a  question 
need  never  to  have  been  asked.  An  angel,  throughout  the  book,  is 
strictly  and  literally  an  angel:  never  our  Lord,  never  one  of  the  sons  of 
men.  This  holds  equally,  I  believe,  of  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches 
and  of  the  various  angels  introduced  in  the  prophetic  vision. 

25.  Other  rules  and  requirements  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found 
mentioned  in  the  Commentary  itself.  It  may  be  well  to  speak  of  some 
other  matters  which  seem  worthy  of  notice  here. 

26.  The  apocalyptic  numbers  furnish  an  important  enquiry  to  every 
Commentator,  as  to  their  respective  significance.  And,  in  general  terms, 
such  a  question  can  be  readily  answered.  The  various  numbers  seem 
to  keep  constant  to  their  great  lines  of  symbolic  meaning,  and  may, 
without  any  caprice,  be  assigned  to  them.  Thus  seven  is  the  number 
of  perfection  :  seven  spirits  are  before  the  throne  (ch.  i.  4  ;  iv.  5) :  seven 
churches  represent  the  church  universal :  the  Lamb  has  seven  horns  and 
seven  eyes  (v.  6)  :  in  the  several  series  of  God's  judgments,  each  of 
them  complete  in  itself,  each  of  them  exhaustive  in  its  own  line  of 
divine  action,  seven  is  the  number  of  the  seals,  of  the  trumpets,  of  the 
thunders,  of  the  vials. 

27.  Four,  again,  is  the  number  of  terrestrial  extension.  Four  living- 
beings  are  the  celestial  symbols  of  creation  (iv.  6  ff.)  :  four  angels  stand 
on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds  of  heaven  (ch. 
vii.  1):  four  seals,  four  trumpets,  four  vials,  in  each  case  complete  the 
judgments  as  iar  as  physical  visitations  are  concerned:  four  angels  are 
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loosed  from  the  Euphrates  to  slay  the  destined  portion  out  of  all  man- 
kind (ix.  13  ff.),  in  obedience  to  a  voice  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
altar:  Satan  deceives  the  nations  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
(xx.  8) :  the  new  Jerusalem  lieth  four-square,  having  all  sides  equal. 

28.  Twelve  is  the  number  especially  appropriated  to  the  Church,  and 
to  appearances  symbolically  connected  with  her.  Twice  twelve  is  the 
number  of  the  heavenly  elders  :  twelve  times  twelve  thousand,  the 
number  of  the  sealed  elect :  the  woman  in  ch,  xii.  1  has  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars :  the  heavenly  city  has  twelve  gates,  at  the  gates  twelve 
angels,  and  on  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  also  twelve 
foundations,  and  on  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles :  and  its 
circumfei'ence  (probably  :  see  note,  ch.  xxi.  17)  is  twelve  thousand  stadii. 
Finally,  in  the  midst  of  her  the  tree  of  life  brings  forth  twelve  manner 
of  fruits. 

29.  The  occm-rence  of  aliquot  portions  of  these  numbers  is  also 
worthy  of  our  attention.  The  half  of  seven,  three  and  a  half,  is  a  ruling 
number  in  the  apocalyptic  periods  of  time.  Three  years  and  a  half  hud 
been  the  duration  of  the  drought  prayed  for  by  Elijah  (see  James  v.  17, 
note :  also  Luke  iv.  25)  :  "a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time" 
was  the  prescribed  prophetic  duration  of  the  oppression  of  the  saints  in 
Dan.  vii.  25.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  xi.  2) -that  the 
two  witnesses,  one  of  whose  powers  is,  to  shut  up  heaven  that  there  shall 
be  no  rain  (xi.  6),  shall  prophesy  1260  days  =  3  x  360  +  180  =  three 
years  and  a  half.  And  if  this  particular  reminds  us  of  Elijah,  the  other, 
the  turning  the  water  into  blood  and  smiting  the  earth  with  plagues, 
directs  our  attention  to  Moses,  whose  testimony  endured  throughout 
the  forty  and  two  stations  of  the  children  of  Israel's  pilgrimage,  as  that 
of  these  witnesses  is  to  endure  forty  and  two  months  =3  x  12  -j-  6 
months  =  three  years  and  a  half.  (Again,  for  three  days  and  a  half 
shall  the  bodies  of  these  witnesses  lie  unburied  in  the  street  of  the  great 
city,  after  which  they  shall  rise  again.)  The  same  period  in  days  (1260) 
is  the  term  daring  which  the  womau  shall  be  fed  in  the  wilderness 
(xii.  6).  The  same  in  months  (42)  is  allotted  (xiii.  5)  to  the  power  of 
the  first  wild-beast  which  ascended  from  the  sea. 

30.  I  have  not  pretended  to  offer  any  solution  of  these  periods  of 
time,  so  remarkably  pervaded  by  the  half  of  the  mystic  seven.  I  am 
quite  unable  to  say,  who  the  two  witnesses  are  :  quite  unable,  in 
common  with  all  apocalyptic  interpreters,  to  point  out  definitely  any 
period  in  the  history  of  the  church  corresponding  to  the  1260  days 
of  ch,  xii.  6,  or  any  in  the  history  of  this  world's  civil  power  which  shall 
satisfy  the  forty-two  months  of  ch.  xiii.  5.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  every 
such  attempt  hitherto  made  has  been  characterized  by  signal  failure. 
One  after  another,  the  years  fixed  on  for  the  consummation  by  different 
authors  have  passed  away,  beginning  with  the  1836  of  Bengel  :  one 
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after  another,  the  expositors  who  have  lived  to  be  thus  refuted  have 
shifted  their  ground  into  tlie  safer  future. 

31.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  the  lists  on  either  side  of  tho 
vexed  "year-day"  question.  I  have  never  seen  it  proved,  or  even  made 
probable,  that  we  are  to  take  a  day  for  a  year  in  apocalyptic  prophecy : 
on  the  other  hand  I  have  never  seen  it  proved,  or  made  probable,  that 
such  mystic  periods  are  to  be  taken  literally,  a  day  for  a  day.  It  is  a 
weighty  argument  against  the  year-day  system,  that  a  period  of  "  a 
thousand  years  "  (xx.  6,  7)  does  occur  in  the  prophecy :  it  is  hardly  a 
less  strong  one  against  literal  acceptation  of  days,  that  the  principles  of 
interpretation  given  us  by  the  Seer  himself  (xvii.  17)  seem  to  require 
for  the  reign  of  the  beast  a  far  longer  period  than  this  calculation  would 
allow.  So  that  in  the  apparent  failure  of  both  systems,  I  am  driven  to 
believe  that  these  periods  are  to  be  assigned  by  some  clue,  of  which  the 
Spirit  has  not  yet  put  the  Church  in  possession. 

32.  Still  less  can  I  offer  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prophetic 
number  of  the  Beast  (xiii.  18).  Even  while  I  print  my  note  in  favour 
of  the  Lateinos  of  Irenceus,  I  feel  almost  disposed  to  withdraw  it.  It  is 
beyond  question  the  best  solution  that  has  been  given :  but  that  it  is 
not  the  solution,  I  have  a  persuasion  amounting  to  certainty.  It  must 
be  considered  merely  as  worthy  to  emerge  from  the  thousand  and  one 
failures  strewed  up  and  down  in  our  books,  and  to  be  kept  in  sight  till 
the  challenge  "  here  is  wisdom  "  is  satisfectorily  redeemed. 

33.  On  one  point  I  have  ventui-ed  to  speak  strongly,  because  my  con- 
viction on  it  is  strong,  founded  on  the  rules  of  fair  and  consistent  inter- 
pretation. I  mean,  the  necessity  of  accepting  literally  the  first  resur- 
rection, and  the  millennial  reign.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  in  a  sentence 
where  two  resurrections  are  spoken  of  with  no  mark  of  distinction 
between  them  (it  is  otherwise  in  John  v.  28,  which  is  commonly  alleged 
for  the  view  which  I  am  combating), — in  a  sentence  where,  one  resur- 
rection having  been  related,  "  the  rest  of  the  dead "  are  afterwards 
mentioned, — we  are  at  liberty  to  understand  the  fonner  one  figui'atively 
and  spiritually,  and  the  latter  literally  and  materially,  then  there  is  an 
end  of  all  definite  meaning  in  plain  words,  and  the  Apocalypse,  or  any 
other  book,  may  mean  any  thing  we  please.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
those  who  maintain  this,  studious  as  they  generally  are  to  uphold  the 
primitive  interpretation,  are  obliged,  not  only  to  wrest  the  plain  sense 
of  words,  but  to  desert  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  primitive  Fathers, 
some  of  whom  lived  early  enough  to  have  retained  apostolic  tradition 
on  this  point.  Not  till  millennial  views  had  run  into  unspiritual 
excesses,  was  this  interpretation  departed  from*. 

•  The  student  who  can  read  German  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  history  of 
opinions  on  this  subject  in  Herzog's  Encyclopadic,  art.  Chiliasmus. 
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34.  It  now  remains  tliat  I  say  somewhat  respecting  my  own  view  of 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  prophecy,  which  may  furnish  the 
reader  with  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  interpretation  given  in 
th3  notes. 

35.  And  first  for  the  principles  on  which  that  interpretation  is  based, 
a)  The  book  is  a  revelation  given  by  the  Father  to  Christ,  and  im- 
parted by  Him  through  His  angel  to  St.  John,  to  declare  to  His 
servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass :  in  other  words,  the 
future  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  His  church ;  these  being  the  things 
which  concerned  "  His  servants." 

36.  b)  Of  all  these,,  the  greatest  event  is  His  own  coming  in  glory. 
In  consequence,  it  is  put  forward  in  the  introduction  of  the  book  with 
all  solemnity,  and  its  certainty  sealed  by  an  asseveration  from  the 
Almighty  and  Everlasting  God. 

37.  c)  Accordingly,  we  find  every  part  of  the  prophecy  full  of 
this  subject.  The  Epistles  to  the  Churches  continually  recur  to 
it :  the  visions  of  seals,  trumpets,  vials,  all  end  in  introducing  it : 
and  it  forms  the  solemn  conclusion,  as  it  did  the  opening  of  the 
book. 

38.  d)  But  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  great  subject  had  been 
spoken  of  in  prophecy.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  had  all  announced 
it :  and  the  language  of  this  book  is  full  of  the  prophetic  imagery  which 
we  also  find  in  them.  The  first  great  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Apocalypse,  is,  the  analogy  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 

39.  e)  The  next  is  our  Lord's  own  prophetic  discourse,  before  in- 
sisted on  in  this  reference.  He  himself  had  previously  delivered  a  great 
prophecy,  giving  in  clear  outline  the  main  points  of  the  history  of  the 
church.  In  this  prophecy,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  its  hindrances 
and  corruptions,  the  judgments  on  the  unbelieving,  the  trials  of  the 
faithful,  the  safety  of  God's  elect  amidst  all,  and  the  final  redemption  in 
glory  of  His  faithful  people,  were  all  indicated.  There,  they  were 
enwrapped  in  language  which  was  in  great  part  primarily  applicable  to 
the  great  typical  judgment  on  the  chosen  people — the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  When  this  book  was  written,  that  event  had  taken  place : 
completing  the  first  and  partial  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  predictions. 
Now,  it  remained  for  prophecy  to  declare  to  the  church  God's  course  of 
dealing  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  which  the  same  predictions 
are  to  be  again  fulfilled,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  greater  fulness  of 
meaning. 

40.  It  is  somewhat  astonishing,  that  many  of  those  who  recognize  to 
the  full  the  character  of  the  prophetic  discourse  of  our  Lord  as  apply- 
ing to  the  last  days,  should  have  failed  to  observe  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  very  same  features  of  arrangement,  and  an  analogy  challenging 
continual  observation. 
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41.  /)  In  accordance  with  tlie  analogy  just  pointed  out,  I  conceive 
tliat  tlie  opening  section  of  the  book  (after  the  vision  in  the  introduc- 
tion), containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ciinrches,  is  an  exj)ansion  of  our 
Lord's  brief  notes  of  comfort,  rei)roof,  and  admonition  addressed  to  His 
own  in  the  prophecy  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  elsewhere  in  His 
prophetic  discourses. 

42.  "  '  It  reveals  to  us  our  Lord  as  present  with  His  people  evermore 
in  the  fulness  of  His  divine  Majesty  as  the  Incarnate  and  glorified  Son 
of  God:  present  with  them  by  His  Spirit  to  sympathize,  to  sustain,  to 
comfort,  to  reprove,  to  admonish,  as  their  need  i-equires:  his  eye  ever- 
more on  every  heart,  his  love  ever  ready  to  supply  all  their  need.  The 
Epistles  are  no  other  than  the  expression  of  that  special  message  of 
rebuke  or  encouragement  which  day  by  day  in  all  ages  the  Lord  sees  to 
be  needed,  in  one  or  other  of  its  parts,  by  every  Church,  and  every 
Christian,  on  earth.  Every  body  of  Christians,  we  are  reminded,  like 
every  individual,  has  at  each  moment,  its  oAvn  definite  religious 
character  and  condition:  like  Ephesus,  sound,  but  with  declining  love 
and  faith:  like  Smyrna,  faithful  in  tribulation  and  rich  in  good  works: 
like  Pergamum,  stedfast  under  open  trial,  but  too  tolerant  of  com- 
promises with  the  world's  ways:  like  Thyatira,  diligent  in  well-doing, 
and  with  many  signs  of  spiritual  progress,  yet  allowing  false  teaching 
and  corrupt  practice  to  go  unchecked  :  like  Sardis,  retaining  the  form 
of  sound  doctrine,  but  in  practice  sunk  into  a  deep  slumber  threatening 
spiritual  death:  like  Philadelphia,  faithful  to  the  Lord's  word  and  name, 
loving  Him  though  in  weakness,  and  therefore  kept  in  safety:  or  finally, 
like  Laodicea,  '  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot :'  self-satisfied, 
because  sunk  too  deep  in  spiritual  sloth  and  indifference  to  be  con- 
scious of  her  poverty,  and  ready  therefore  to  lose  all  without  struggle 
or  regret  *." 

43.  This  first  section  has  set  before  us  the  Loi'd  present  with  His 
church  on  earth  :  the  next  introduces  us  at  once  to  His  presence  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  celestial  scenery  of  the  whole  coming  prophecy.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  revelation  of  God  is  as  the  God  of  His  Church. 
The  Father,  seated  on  the  Throne:  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
bearing  the  marks  of  His  atoning  sacrifice:  the  sevenfold  Spirit  with  His 

1  I  borrow  the  words  of  a  MS.  Lecture  on  the  Apocalypse  by  an  old  and  valued 
friend. 

2  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  (the  first  of  whom  apparently  was  the  Abbot 
Joachim)  that  these  Epistles  are  in  themselves  prophetic  of  various  states  of  the  church 
from  the  time  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  final  close  of  the  dispensation.  One  of  the 
priucipal  among  these  is  Vitringa,  in  whose  Commentary,  pp.  27  fl".,  will  be  found  a 
full  account,  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  view.  I  need  not  say  that  I  myself  cannot 
subscribe  to  it. 
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lamps  of  fire:  this  is  Jehovah  the  covenant  God  of  His  redeemed.  And 
next  we  have  Creation,  symbolized  by  the  four  living-beings — the  Church, 
patriarchal  and  apostolic,  represented  by  the  twenty-four  elders:  and  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  ministering  in  their  glory  and  might, 
now  by  one  of  them,  now  by  another,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
prophecy. 

44.  In  the  next  section,  the  Lamb,  alone  found  worthy,  opens  one 
after  another,  the  seals  of  the  closed  book  or  roll,  so  that,  when  they 
are  all  opened,  it  may  be  unrolled  and  read.  One  point  I  have  urged 
in  the  following  notes :  viz.,  that  the  roll  is  never  during  the  prophecy 
actually  opened,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  read.  The  openings  of  its  suc- 
cessive seals  are  but  the  successive  preparations  for  its  contents  to  be 
disclosed:  and  as  each  is  opened,  a  new  class  of  preparations  is  seen  in 
prophetic  vision.  When  the  seventh  is  loosed,  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
unfolding  and  reading,  there  is  a  symbolic  silence,  and  a  new  series  of 
visions  begins. 

45.  As  regards  the  seals  themselves,  the  first  four  are  marked  off  from 
the  other  three  in  a  manner  which  none  can  fail  to  observe.  They  repre- 
sent, I  believe,  Christ's  victory  over  the  world  in  His  appointed  way. 
We  have  Himself  going  forth  to  conquer,  and  in  His  train,  the  sword 
which  He  came  to  send  on  earth,  the  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  which 
He  foretold  should  be  forerunners  of  His  coming.  At  each  of  these 
appearances,  one  of  the  living-beings  who  symbolize  Creation  echoes 
with  his  "  Come  "  the  sighs  of  the  world  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  mistake,  necessarily  involved  in  the 
consecutive  historical  interpretation,  but  sometimes  found  where  that  is 
not,  to  interpret  these  four  seals  as  succeeding  one  another  in  time.  All 
are  co-ordinate,  all  are  correlative. 

46.  Next  to  the  sighs  of  Creation  for  the  Lord's  coming,  we  have 
those  of  His  martyred  saints,  crying  from  under  His  altar.  Then,  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  we  have  reproduced  the  well-known  imagery 
of  our  Lord's  discourse  and  of  the  Old  Test,  prophets,  describing  the 
very  eve  and  threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  the  day  of  the  Lord:  the  portents 
which  should  usher  in  His  coming:  but  not  that  coming  itself.  For  the 
revelation  of  this,  the  time  is  not  yet.  First,  His  elect  must  be  gathered 
out  of  the  four  winds — the  complete  number  sealed,  before  the  judgments 
invoked  by  the  martyred  souls  descend  on  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  trees. 
First,  the  Seer  must  .be  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  great  multitude  whom 
none  can  number,  in  everlasting  glory.  The  day  of  the  Lord's  coming  is 
gone  by,  and  the  vision  reaches  forward  beyond  it  into  the  blissful  eter- 
nity. Why  ?  Because  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  the  seventh  seal, 
which  looses  the  roll  of  God's  eternal  purposes,  be  opened,  and  the  book 
read  to  the  adoring  Church  in  glory.    Then  we  have  the  last  seal  opened, 
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aiul  tbo  half-hour's  silence — the  "boghuuug,"  as  Victorinus  sublimely 
says,  "  of  eternal  rest." 

47.  Thus  far  the  vision  of  the  seals  necessarily  reached  onward  for  its 
completion.  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  revealed.  God's  judgments 
on  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  subject  of  the  next  scries  ot 
visions.  The  prayers  of  the  martyred  saints  had  invoked  them  :  with 
the  symbolizing  therefore  of  the  ansAvcr  to  these  prayers  the  next  section 
opens.  Then  follow  the  trumpet-blowing  angels,  hurting  the  earth, 
the  trees,  the  ^ea,  the  rivers,  the  lights  of  heaven.  And  here  again,  as 
before,  the  first  four  trumpets  complete  these  world-wide  judgments, 
and  with  the  fifth  the  three  woes  on  mankind  begin.  The  previous 
plagues  have  afiected  only  the  accessories  of  life  :  the  following  affect 
life  itself. 

48.  In  these  latter  we  have  the  strictest  correspondence  with  the  fore- 
going vision  of  the  seals.  Two  of  them  are  veritably  plagues,  the  one  of 
the  locusts,  the  other  of  the  horsemen.  After  this  sixth  trumpet  are 
inserted  two  episodical  passages,  the  one  a  vision,  the  other  a  prophecy 
(see  below) :  then,  when  the  seventh  is  about  to  sound,  the  consumma- 
tion of  God's  judgments  passes  unrecorded,  as  it  did  under  the  seals  ;  and 
at  the  seventh  trumpet,  we  have  the  song  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph 
in  heaven.  Such  remarkable  and  intimate  correspondence  carries  its  own 
explanation :  the  two  visions  of  the  trumpets  and  seals  run  on  to  one  and 
the  same  glorious  termination :  the  formei-,  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 
world  as  regards  the  Church,  the  latter,  in  tracing  God's  judgments  of 
vengeance  on  the  ungodly  dwellers  on  earth  :  for  it  is  for  this  that  the 
heavenly  song  at  its  conclusion  gives  thanks. 

49.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  two  episodes  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
trumpets,  we  find  them  distinctly  introductory  to  that  section  which  is 
next  to  follow.  A  little  book  is  given  to  the  Seer,  sweet  to  his  mouth, 
but  bitter  in  digestion,  with  an  announcement  that  he  is  yet  again  to 
prophesy  to  many  nations — that  a  fresh  series  of  prophetic  visions,  glo- 
rious indeed  but  woeful,  was  now  to  be  delivered  by  him. 

50.  These  begin  by  the  measurement  of  the  temple  of  God — seeing 
that  it  is  the  Church  herself,  in  her  innermost  hold,  which  is  now  to 
become  tte  subject  of  the  prophecy.  The  course  of  the  two  witnesses, 
recalling  to  us  by  their  spirit  and  power  Moses  and  Elias,  is  predicted : 
and  during  the  prediction,  one  principal  figure  of  the  subsequent  visions 
is  by  anticipation  introduced :  the  wild-beast  that  cometh  up  out  of  the 
abyss.  That  this  is  so,  is  at  once  fatal  in  my  estimation  to  the  con- 
tinuous historical  interpretation. 

51.  The  student  will  find  that  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  two 
witnesses  in  the  ensuing  Commentary.  I  have  studied  the  various 
solutions,  and  I  own  that  I  cannot  find  any  which  I  can  endorse  as  being 
that  which  I  can  feel  to  be  satisfactory.     I  have  none  of  my  o^A^l.     I 
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recognize  the  cliaracters  :  but  I  cannot  appropriate  them.  I  do  not  feel 
it  to  be  any  reproach  to  my  system,  or  any  disproof  of  its  substance,  that 
there  are  this  and  other  gaps  in  it  which  I  cannot  bridge  over.  Nay, 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  a  sound  interpi'etation,  there  must  be  these  :  and 
to  find  events  and  persons  which  may  fit  the  whole,  ere  yet  the  course 
of  time  is  run,  would  seem  to  me  rather  writing  a  parody,  than  earnestly 
seeking  a  solution. 

52.  And  now  the  seventh  angel  sounds  ;  and  as  before  at  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  seal,  the  heavenly  scene  is  before  us,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  church  universal  fall  down  and  give  thanks  that  God's  king- 
dom is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead  to  be  judged.  But  though  this 
series  of  visions  likewise  has  been  thus  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
final  consummation,  there  is  more  yet  to  be  revealed  ;  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  character  of  the  subsequent  visions,  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven 
is  opened,  and  the  pause  between  one  and  another  series  is  announced, 
as  before  between  the  seals  and  the  trumpets,  and  as  after  at  the  end  of 
the  vials,  by  thunders  and  lightnings  and  voices. 

53.  And  now  opens  the  great  prophetic  course  of  visions  regarding 
the  church.  Her  identification  in  the  eyes  of  the  seer  is  first  rendered 
unmistak cable,  by  the  scene  opening  with  the  appearance  of  the  woman 
and  the  serpent,  the  enmity  between  him  and  her  seed,  the  birth  of  the 
Man-child  who  should  rule  over  the  nations — His  ascension  to  heaven 
and  to  the  throne  of  God.  Here,  at  least,  all  ought  to  have  been  plain  : 
and  here  again  I  see  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  the  continuous 
historical  system. 

54.  The  flight  of  the  woman  into  the  wilderness,  the  casting  down  of 
Satan  from  heaven  no  longer  to  curse  the  brethren  there,  his  continued 
enmity  on  earth,  his  persecution  of  the  remnant  of  the  woman's  seed, 
these  belong  to  the  introductory  features  of  the  great  vision  which  is  to 
follow,  and  serve  to  describe  the  state  in  which  the  Church  of  God  is 
found  during  the  now  pending  stage  of  her  conflict. 

55.  What  follows,  carries  out  the  description  of  the  war  made  by  tJie 
dragon  on  the  seed  of  the  woman.  A  wild-beast  is  seen  rising  out  of 
the  deep,  uniting  in  itself  the  formerly  described  heads  and  horns  of  the 
dragon,  and  also  the  well-known  prophetic  symbols  of  the  great  empires 
of  the  world  :  representing,  in  fact,  the  secular  powers  antagonistic  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  To  this  wild-beast  the  dragon  gives  his  might 
and  his  throne  :  and  notwithstanding  that  one  of  its  heads,  the  Pagan 
Roman  Empire,  is  crushed  to  death,  its  deadly  wound  is  healed,  and  all 
who  are  not  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  worship  it. 

56.  The  further  carrying  out  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  beast 
is  now  set  before  us  by  the  vision  of  another  wild-beast,  bom  of  the 
earth,  gentle  as  a  lamb  in  appearance,  but  dragon-like  and  cruel  in  cha- 
racter.    This  second  beast  is  the  ally  and  servant  of  the  former  :  makes 
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men  to  worship  its  image  and  receive  its  mark,  as  the  condition  of  civil 
rights  and  even  of  life  itself.  Here,  in  common  with  very  many  of  the 
best  interpreters,  I  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  sacerdotal  persecuting 
power,  leagued  with  and  the  instrument  of  the  secular:  professing  to  bo 
a  lamb,  but  in  reality  being  a  dragon :  persecuting  the  saints  of  God  ; 
the  inseparable  compiuiion  and  upholder  of  despotic  and  tyrannical 
power.  This  in  all  its  forms,  Pagan,  Papal,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
Reformed  Churches  have  retrograded  towards  Papal  sacerdotalism, 
Protestant  also,  I  believe  to  be  that  which  is  symbolized  under  the 
second  wild-beast. 

57.  Next,  the  apocalyptic  vision  brings  before  us  the  Lamb  on  Mount 
Zion  with  the  first-fruits  of  His  people,  and  the  heavenly  song  in  which 
they  join, — as  prefatory  to  the  announcement,  by  three  angels,  of  the 
prophecies  which  are  to  follow,  so  full  of  import  to  the  people  and  church 
of  God.  These  are,  first,  the  proclamation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  as 
previous  to  the  final  judgments  of  God  :  next,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  as  an 
encouragement  for  the  patience  of  the  saints :  third,  the  final  defeat  and 
torment  of  the  Lord's  enemies.  After  these  is  heard  a  voice  proclaiming 
the  blessedness  of  the  holy  dead.  Then  follow,  in  strict  accord  with  these 
four  announcements,  1)  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  of  the  earth,  and  the 
seven  last  plagues,  symbolized  by  the  outpouring  of  the  vials :  2)  the 
ample  details  of  the  fall  and  punishment  of  Babylon :  3)  the  triumph  of 
the  Church  in  the  last  defeat  of  her  Lord's  enemies :  4)  the  millennial 
reign,  and  finally,  the  eternity  of  bliss.  But  on  each  of  these  somewhat 
more  must  be  said. 

58.  I  have  found  reason  to  interpret  the  harvest,  of  the  ingathering 
of  the  Lord's  people :  the  vintage,  of  the  crushing  of  His  enemies  :  both 
these  being,  according  to  the  usage  of  this  book,  compendious,  and 
inclusive  of  the  fuller  details  of  both,  which  are  to  follow. 

59.  The  vintage  is  taken  up  and  expanded  in  detail  by  the  series  of 
the  vLals :  seven  in  number,  as  were  the  seals  and  the  trumpets  before. 
These  final  judgments,  specially  belonging  to  the  Church,  are  introduced 
by  a  song  of  triumph  from  the  saints  of  both  dispensations,  and  are 
poured  out  by  angels  coming  forth  from  the  opened  sanctuary  of  the 
tabernacle  of  witness  in  heaven. 

60.  The  course  of  these  judgments  is  in  some  particulars  the  same  as 
that  of  the  trumpets.  The  earth,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  lights  of  heaven 
— these  are  the  objects  of  the  first  four :  but  ever  with  reference  to  those 

^  who  worship  the  beast  and  have  his  mark  on  them.  At  the  fifth,  as  in 
\  each  case  before,  there  is  a  change  from  general  to  special :  the  throne 
\  and  kingdom  of  the  beast,  the  river  Euphrates,  these  are  now  the  objects  : 
I  and  the  seventh  passes  off,  as  in  each  former  case,  to  the  consummation 
/  of  all  things. 

/        61.  Meantime,  as  so  often  before,  anticipating  hints  have  been  given 
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of  new  details  belonging  to  the  other  angelic  anno ul cements.  At  the 
sixth  vial,  we  have  the  sounds  of  the  gathering  of  an  approaching  battle 
of  God's  enemies  against  Him,  and  the  very  battle-field  pointed  out. 
After  the  seventh  and  its  closing  formula,  Babylon  comes  into  remem- 
brance before  God,  to  give  her  the  cup  of  his  vengeance.  Thus  then  we 
pass  to  the  second  of  the  angelic  announcements — the  fall  of  Babylon. 
Here  the  Seer  is  carried  in  spirit  into  the  wilderness,  and  shewn  the 
great  vision  of  the  woman  seated  on  the  beast.  I  have  entered  in  the 
Commentary  into  all  the  details  of  this  important  portion  of  the  pro- 
phecy :  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  It  may  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  great  persecuting  city,  the  type  of  the  union  of  ecclesias- 
tical corruption  with  civil  tyranny,  is  finally  overthrown  by  the  hands 
of  those  very  kingdoms  who  had  given  their  power  to  the  beast,  and  this 
overthrow  is  celebrated  by  the  triumphant  songs  of  the  Church  and  of 
Creation  and  of  innumerable  multitudes  in  heaven. 

62.  But  here  again,  according  to  the  practice  of  which  I  cannot  too 
often  remind  the  student,  a  voice  from  heaven  announces  the  character 
of  the  new  and  final  vision  which  is  to  follow  :  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  called  to  the  man-iage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  And  now,  in  the  pro- 
phetic details  of  the  third  of  the  previous  angelic  announcements,  and 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  blessedness  of  the  holy  dead,  the  great  events 
of  the  time  of  the  end  crowd,  in  their  dread  majesty,  upon  us.  First, 
the  procession  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  with  the  armies  of  heaven 
following  Him,  coming  forth  to  tread  the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God.  Then,  the  great  battle  of  the  Lord  against  His  foes, 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  leagued  with  the  kings  of  the  earth 
against  Him.  Then,  the  binding  of  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  for  a 
season.  Then,  the  first  resurrection,  the  judgment  of  the  church,  the 
millennial  reign :  as  to  which  I  have  again  and  again  raised  my  earnest 
protest  against  evading  the  plain  sense  of  words,  and  spiritualizing  in 
the  midst  of  plain  declarations  of  fact.  That  the  Lord  will  come  in  per- 
son to  this  our  earth  :  that  His  risen  elect  will  reign  here  with  Him  and 
judge  :  that  during  that  blessed  reign  the  power  of  evil  will  be  bound, 
and  the  glorious  prophecies  of  peace  and  truth  on  earth  find  their 
accomplishment  : — this  is  my  firm  peisuasion,  and  not  mine  alone,  but 
that  of  multitudes  of  Christ's  waiting  people,  as  it  was  that  of  his  pri- 
mitive apostolic  Church,  before  controversy  blinded  the  eyes  of  the 
Fathers  to  the  light  of  prophecy. 

63.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  One  struggle  more,'  and  that  the  last. 
At  the  end  of  the  millennial  period,  Satan  is  unloosed,  and  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  deceived  by  him — they  come  up  against  and  encircle  the 
camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city :  and  fire  comes  down  out  of 
heaven  and  consumes  them :  and  the  devil  who  deceived  them  is  east 
into  the  lake  of  fire.     Then  is  described  the  general  judgment  of  the 
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§  v.]  SYSTEMS  OF  INTERPRETATION,    [introduction. 

(lead,  the  destruction  of  death  and  Hades,  and  the  condemnation  of  all 
whose  names  are  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life. 

64.  Finally,  in  accord  with  the  previous  proclamation  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  holy  dead,  the  description  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  forms 
the  glorious  close  of  the  whole. 

65.  It  remains  that  I  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  annexed 
Table,  which  contains  an  ai'rangement  of  the  Apocalyptic  matter  in 
accordance  with  the  view  upheld  above. 

66.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  extending  all  across  it,  are  speci- 
fied the  general  subject  of  the  book,  printed  in  black,  and  the  Epistles 
to  the  seven  churches.  Then  follow,  printed  in  red,  the  heavenly 
scenery  and  personages  common  to  the  whole  following  prophecy,  till 
all  the  various  visions  merge,  at  the  bottom  of  each  column,  in  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  the  description  of  which  is  again  printed  in  red 
across  the  table  beneath  the  columns. 

67.  The  columns  themselves  contain  the  various  visions,  followed  by 
the  episodes  which  occur  in  them,  in  order  :  each  in  turn  passing  away 
into  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  and  the  events  of  the  time  of  the  end. 
Any  one  who  has  followed  the  Commentary,  or  even  the  epitome  given 
in  this  Introduction,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the  con- 
spectus given  in  the  table. 

68.  The  words  printed  in  thick  type  are  intended  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  their  recurrence  as  furnishing  landmarks,  or  tests 
of  interpretation  :  e.  g.  the  numbers,  seven,  four,  twelve  :  the  white 
horse  and  its  Rider  :  the  ruling  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  unmis- 
takeably  identifying  the  Man-child  of  ch.  xii.  with  the  Victor  of  ch.  xix. : 
&c.  &c. 

69.  I  have  now  only  to  commend  to  my  gracious  God  and  Father 
this  feeble  attempt  to  explain  the  most  mysterious  and  glorious  portion 
of  His  revealed  Scripture :  and  with  it,  this  my  labour  of  now  four-and- 
twenty  years,  herewith  completed.  I  do  it  with  humble  thankfulness, 
but  with  a  sense  of  utter  weakness  befoi-e  the  power  of  His  Word,  and 
inability  to  sound  the  depths  even  of  its  simplest  sentence.  May  He 
spare  the  hand  which  has  been  put  forward  to  touch  His  Ark  :  may  He, 
for  Christ's  sake,  forgive  all  rashness,  all  perverseness,  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  which  may  be  foimd  in  this  book,  and  sanctify  it  to  the  use  of  His 
Church :  its  truth,  if  any,  for  teaching :  its  manifold  defect,  for  warn- 
ing. My  prayer  is  and  shall  be,  that  in  the  stir  and  labour  of  men  over 
His  word,  to  which  these  volumes  have  been  one  humble  contribution, 
others  may  arise  and  teach,  whose  labours  shall  be  so  far  better  than 
mine,  that  this  book,  and  its  writer,  may  ere  long  be  utterly  forgotten. 

AMEN,  COME,  LORD  JESUS. 
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/.  '  GOD,  who  at  sun- 
dry times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  time  past 


AUTIIOMZED    VERSION    REVISED. 

I.  1  God,   having"   in    many   por- 
tions and  ''in  divers  manners  spoken  aNumb. xn. 


Chap.  I.  1 — II.  18.]  After  mani- 
fold   REVELATIONS     IN     FORMER    TIMES, 

God  das  now  revealed  Himself  to 
rs     IN     His    Son  (i.    1 — 4),    who    is 

GREATER  THAN  THE  ANGELS,  THE  DIS- 
PENSERS OF  THE  LAW  (i.  4 — 14;  infer- 
ence, ii.  1 — 4),  THOUGH  FOR  A  TIME  HE 
WAS  MADE  LOWER  THAN  THE  ANGELS, 
AND  SUBJECTED  TO  SUFFERINGS,  IN 
ORDER  TO  BE,  AS  OUR  HiGH  PrIEST,  OUR 
RECONCILER  TO  GOD  (ii.  5—18).  And 
herein  (i.  1 — 4),  introduction  and  state- 
ment of  position. 

We  may  notice,  1.  The  openinof  of  this 
Ei)istle  without  any  address,  or  mention  of 
the  Author.  Various  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  this,  and  inferences  drawn 
from  it  (see  Introduction).  Some  have 
said  that  the  matter  to  be  treated  was  so 
weighty,  that  the  Writer  merged  altogether 
his  own  personality,  and  trusted  to  the 
weight  of  his  subject  to  gain  him  a  hear- 
ing. But  this  would  not  account  for 
entire  omission  of  the  name  of  the  man 
and  his  standing.  Some  have  therefore 
imagined  that  another  shorter  letter  of  a 
more  private  nature  must  have  accom- 
])anied  this.  But  we  may  reply,  that  this 
idea  derives  no  countenance  from  the  phse- 
iiomena  of  the  Epistle  itself,  containing  as 
it  does  at  the  end  private  notices  which 
might  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  if 
such  a  commendatory  Epistle  had  accom- 
]ianied  it.  We  must  therefore  deal  with 
this  circumstance  without  any  such  hypo- 
thesis to  help  us.  On  the  supposition  of 
the  authorship  by  St.  Paul,  some  account 
may  be  given  of  it, — viz.  that  the  name  of 
the  Apostle  was  concealed,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  relations  between  himself,  and  those 
to  whom  he  was  writing  (see  this  hypothesis 
examined  in  the  Introduction).  And  on 
the  idea  of  superintendence  by  St.  Paul,  it 
would  obviously  admit  of  the  same  solu- 
tion. 2.  The  carefully  balanced  and  rhe- 
torical style  in  which  "the  Epistle  begins, 
characteristic  indeed  of  its  whole  diction, 
l)ut  especially  marking  this  first  period 
(vv.  1 — 4).  The  clauses  are  joined  by 
close  grammatical  and  rhetorical  depend- 
ence :  there  is  no  breaking  off,  and  no 
carelessness  of  construction,  but  all  is  most 
carefully  and  skilfully  disposed. 
1.]  In  many  portions  (or  '  parts,'  mani- 
foldly as  regards  the  distribution.  "  For 
not  all  things,  nor  the  same  things,  were 
revealed  to  all  the  prophets,  but  the  parts 
of  great  mysteries  were  distributed  among 
them.  E.  g.,  Isaiah  was  inspired  to  fore- 
tell Christ's  birth  from  a  virgin,  and  His 
Passion  :  Daniel,  the  time  of  His  Advent : 
Jonah,  His  burial :  Malachi,  the  coming  of 
His  Forerunner.  And  again  some  had 
more,  others  less,  revealed  to  them." 
Estius.  'At  sundry  times'  (A. V.)  is 
not  an  accurate  rendering,  nor  can  it  be 
said  to  express  the  meaning:  time  is  a 
historical  condition  of  the  sequence  of 
parts, — persons  to  whom,  an  anthropo- 
logical condition, — but  it  does  not  follow 
that  'at  sundry  times,'  or  'to  sundry 
persons'  gives  the  force  of  'in  divers 
parts :'  because  it  might  be  the  same 
thing  which  was  revealed  again  and  again. 
This  revelation  in  portions,  by  fragments, 
in  and  by  various  persons,  was  necessarily 
an  imperfect  revelation,  to  which  the  one 
final  manifestation  in  and  by  One  Person 
U  r 
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unto  the  fathers  ly  the  pro- 
phets, 2  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 


is  properly  and  logically  opposed)  and  in 
divers  manners  ("  in  one  way  was  He 
seen  by  Abraham,  in  another  by  Moses, 
ill  another  by  Elijah,  in  another  by  Mi- 
chaiah.  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel  saw 
dift'ering  forms  of  vision."  Theodorct. 
Bleek  remarks,  that  in  Numb.  xii.  6—8, 
the  diversity  of  manner  of  revelation  is 
recognized :  dreams  and  visions  being  set 
beneath  that  open  speaking,  mouth  to 
mouth,  which  the  Lord  used  towards  His 
servant  Moses.  It  will  be  seen,  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  Chrysostom  and  many 
others  in  regarding  the  two  adverbs  as 
a  mere  rhetorical  redundance, — meaning 
merely,  "  differently."  Both  set  forth  the 
imperfection  of  the  Old  Test,  revelations. 
They  were  various  in  nature  and  in  form  : 
fragments  of-the  whole  truth,  presented  in 
manifold  forms,  in  shifting  hues  of  sepa- 
rated colour :  Christ  is  the  full  revelation 
of  God,  Himself  the  pure  light,  uniting  in 
His  one  Person  the  whole  spectrum :  see 
below  on  ver.  3)  in  time  past  (generally 
interpreted  of  the  Old  Test,  period,  end- 
ing with  Malachi.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
cutting  off  the  period  there.  In  the  interim 
between  Malachi  and  the  Writer's  time, 
though  the  Old  Test,  canon  was  closed,  we 
cannot  say  that  God's  manifold  revelations 
of  Himself  had  absolutely  ceased.  Nay, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Baptist  himself  be- 
longed to  the  former,  though  he  pointed 
on  to  the  latter  period.  No  doubt  he  was 
not  here  in  the  Writer's  view,  and  the 
period  of  former  revelations  is  here  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  the  final  Christian 
one :  but  for  all  that,  we  must  not  put  an 
artificial  terminus  where  he  puts  none) 
God  having  spoken  to  the  fathers  (so  in 
reft'.  The  term  "  the  fathers "  is  abso- 
lutely used  in  John  vii.  22;  Acts  xiii.  32; 
Bom.  ix.  5 ;  xi.  28 ;  xv.  8 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4. 
It  is  evident  from  this  term  being  common 
to  the  Writer  and  his  readers,  where  no 
reference  is  made  to  Jews  in  the  context 
[as  in  Rom.  ix.  5],  that  he  was  writing  as 
a  Jew  and  to  Jews)  in  (not  equivalent  to 
"  by,"  though  it  includes  it.  The  in  de- 
signates the  element  in  which  the  speaking 
takes  place,  and  holds  therefore  its  own 
proper  force.  God  spoke  in  the  prophets, 
being  resident  in  them.  Bengel  draws  a 
distinction, — a  human  king  speaks  by  his 
ambassadors,  but   not  in  them)  the  pro- 


phets ^to  be  taken  here  apparently  in  the 
wider  sense,— as  including  not  only  those 
whose  inspired  writings  form  the  Old  Test, 
canon,  but  all  who  were  vehicles  of  the 
divine  self-manifestation  to  the  Fathers. 
Thus  Enoch  in  Jude  14  is  said  to  have 
prophesied.  Moses  is  of  course  included, 
and  indeed  would  on  any  view  be  the  chief 
of  those  here  spoken  of,  seeing  that  by 
him  the  greater  part  of  God's  revelation  of 
Himself  to  the  fathers  was  made). 
2.]  at  the  end  of  these  days  (in  order  to 
understand  this  expression,  it  will  be  well 
to  call  to  mind  certain  Jewish  modes  of 
speaking  of  time.  The  Rabbis  divided  the 
whole  of  time  into  "  this  age,"  and  "  the 
age  to  come."  The  days  of  the  Messiah 
were  regarded  as  a  period  of  transition  from 
the  former  to  the  latter, — His  appearance, 
as  the  ushering  in  of  the  termination  of 
"  these  days,"  the  beginning  of  the  end, — 
and  His  second  coming  in  glory  as  the 
accomplishment  of  "  these  days  "  or  "  this 
age."  And  with  this.  New  Test,  usage 
agrees, — see  1  Pet.  i.  20;  James  v.  3; 
Jude  18 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  3.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  these  days  would  mean,  '  at  the  end 
of  this  age,'  in  the  technical  sense  of  these 
words  as  signifying  the  whole  world-period, 
the  latter  boundary  of  which  is  the  Re- 
surrection. And  thus  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ever  spoken  of, 
and  especially  in  this  Epistle ;  compare  ch. 
ix.  26  ;  and  notes  on  ch.  ii.  5 ;  vi.  5.  Stuart 
has  mistaken  the  meaning,  in  rendering 
'  during  the  last  dispensation,'  and  making 
"  these "  to  import  that  the  period  had 
already  begun.  It  is  not  of  a  beginning, 
but  of  an  expiring  period,  the  Writer  is 
speaking.  The  ancient  expositors  prin- 

cipally use  these  words  as  ground  of  con- 
solation :  those  who  were  in  conflict  would 
be  consoled  on  hearing  that  it  was  soon  to 
end)  spake  (not  '  hath  spoken  :'  the  end 
just  spoken  of  is  looked  back  on  as  a  definite 
point,  at  which  the  divine  revelation  took 
place.  The  attention  of  the  readers  is  thus 
directed  not  so  much  to  the  present  state  in 
which  they  are,  as  to  the  act  of  God  towards 
them)  unto  us  (i.  e.  all  who  have  heai-d  that 
voice,  or  to  whom  it  is  to  be  announced. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  those  who 
received  God's  revelation  immediately  from 
the  Son,  and  those  who  received  it  me- 
diately   through   others.     To   this   latter 
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Son,  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed heir  of  all  things, 
III  whom  alxo  he  made  the 
trorld.i ;  ••  icho  being  the 
irightness  of  his  gloiy,  and 
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these   days   ''si)ako   unto    us    in   his  <>  J"i>n  1. 17. 
Son,  ®  whom    he    appointed    heir   of « I'-s.' !,•: «; 
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iiiiiubor  belonged  the  Writer  himself,  com- 
pare ch.  ii.  3)  in  (see  above)  His  Son  (lite- 
rally, or  rather,  nearer  the  striet  sense  of 
the  original,  in  Him  who  was  Son  of  God. 
We  now  pass  off  into  a  deserii)tii>ii  of 
the  dignity,  and  person,  and  work,  of 
this  Son  of  God :  which  descri])tion  ends 
in  asserting  and  proving  Him  to  he 
higher  than  angels,  the  loftiest  of  created 
beings)  whom  He  constituted  (not,  "  hath 
constituted,"  or  "  appointed : "  refer- 
ring, as  also  does  made,  which  follows, 
to  the  time,  "in  the  beginning," — the  date 
of  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  j  heir  ("ap- 
propriately, after  the  mention  of  Sonship, 
conies  inheritance."  Bcngel.  That  heir 
is  not  equivalent  to  "  lord "  simply,  is 
plain :  the  same  expression  could  not  have 
been  used  of  the  Father.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
the  Sonship  of  our  Lord  that  the  Father 
constituted  Him  heir  of  all  things,  before 
the  worlds  began.  "  In  Him  also,"  says 
Delitzsch,  "  culminates  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  world." 
See  below.  See  for  St.  Paul's  use  of  the 
word  and  image.  Gal.  iv.  7)  of  all  things 
("that  is,  of  the  whole  world."  Cliry- 
sostom.  And  we  cannot  give  this  a  more 
limited  sense,  nor  restrict  it  to  this  world ; 
especially  as  the  subsequent  portion  of  the 
chapter  distinctly  includes  the  angels  in  it. 
It  is  much  disputed  whether  this  heirship 
of  Christ  is  to  be  conceived  as  belonging  to 
Him  essentially  in  his  divine  nature,  or  as 
accruing  to  Him  from  his  work  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  human  nature.  The  Fathers, 
and  the  majority  of  the  moderns,  decide  for 
the  latter  alternative.  "  The  Lord  Christ 
is  the  heir  of  all  things,"  says  Theodoret, 
"  not  as  God,  but  as  man."  And  so  the 
Socinian  and  qnasi-Socinian  interjireters, 
arriving  at  the  same  view  by  another  way, 
not  believing  the  prse-existence  of  Christ. 
But  it  is  plain  that  such  an  interpretation 
will  not  suit  the  requirements  of  the  pas- 
sage. For  this  humiliation  of  His,  with 
its  effects,  first  comes  in  at  the  end  of 
ver.  3.  All  this,  now  adduced,  is  refer- 
able to  his  essential  Being  as  Son  of 
God ;  not  merely  in  the  Godhead  before 
his  Incarnation,  but  also  in  the  Manhood 
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after  it,  which  no  less  formed  a  part  of  His 
"  constitution  "  by  the  Father,  than  His 
Godhead  itself.  So  that  the  word  "  con- 
st itiiled"  or  "appointed,"  as  observed 
above,  mu.st  be  taken  not  as  an  appoint- 
ment in  prospect  of  the  Iiicaination,  but 
as  an  absolute  appointment,  coincident  with 
the  "  this  dag  have  1  begotten  Thee,"  be- 
longing to  the  eternal  Sonship  of  the  Lord, 
though  wrought  out  in  full  by  his  media- 
torial work),  by  whom  (by  means  of  whom, 
as  His  acting  Power  and  personal  instru- 
ment :  so  Theophylact :  "  Since  the  Father 
is  the  cause  of  the  Son,  He  is  also  of  the 
things  which  were  made  by  Him.  The 
Father,  who  begat  the  Son  their  maker, 
seems  to  make  them  Himself")  He  also 
made  {created.  The  word  brought  into 
emphasis  by  also  is  not  the  world,  but 
made.  "  He  not  only  appointed  the  Scm 
heir  of  all  things,  before  the  Creation ; 
but  He  also  made  the  worlds  by  Him." 
Bengel)  the  ages  (so  literally;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  term  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  main  classes  of  interpreters 
are  two.  (1)  Those  who  see  in  the  word 
its  ordinary  meaning  of  '  an  age  of  time  :' 
(2)  those  who  do  not  recognize  such  mean- 
ing, but  suppose  it  to  have  been  merged  in 
that  of  "  the  world"  or  "  the  worlds."  To 
(1)  belong  the  Greek  Fathers ;  and  some 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  (2)  is  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  Commentators. 
It  is  explained  and  defended  at  length  by 
Bleek,  none  of  whose  examples  however 
seem  to  me  to  be  void  of  the  same  ambiguity 
which  characterizes  the  expression  here. 
The  Jews,  it  appears,  came  at  length  to 
designate  by  their  phrase,  "  the  present 
age,"  not  only  the  present  age,  but  all 
things  in  and  belonging  to  it— and  so  of 
the  "  future  age  "  likewise.  He  therefore 
would  regard  the  ages  as  strictly  parallel 
with  "all  things"  above,  and  would  in- 
terpret, '  Whom  He  has  constituted  lord, 
possessor  and  ruler  over  all,  over  the  whole 
world,  even  as  by  Him  He  has  made  all,  the 
universe.'  And  nearly  so  Delitzsch,  Ebrard, 
and  Liinemann  :  these  two  latter  adding 
however  somewhat,  inasmuch  as  they  take 
it  of  all  this  state  of  things  constituted  in 
time  and  space.  And  this  last  view  I 
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should  be  disposed  to  adopt,  g-ohig  how- 
ever somewhat  further  still :  for  whereas 
Ebrard  includes  in  the  expression  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  in  a  sphere  whose  con- 
ditions are  Time  and  Space,  and  so  would 
understand  by  it  all  things  existing  under 
these  conditions,  I  would  include  in  it  also 
these  conditions  themselves, — which  exist 
not  independently  of  the  Creator,  but  are 
His  work — Ris  appointed  conditions  of  all 
created  existence.  So  that  the  universe, 
as  well  in  its  great  primajval  conditions, — 
the  reaches  of  Space,  and  the  ages  of  Time, 
as  in  all  material  objects  and  all  successive 
events,  which  furnish  out  and  people  Space 
and  Time,  God  made  by  Christ.  It  will 
be  plain  that  what  has  been  here  said  will 
apply  equally  to  eh.  xi.  3,  which  is  com- 
monly quoted  as  decisive  for  the  material 
sense  here.  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
refer  the  ages  (3)  to  the  new  or  spiritual 
world,  or  "the  ages  of  the  Messiah,  or  of 
the  Christian  Church :  principally  in 
the  interests  of  Socinianism :  or  (4),  to 
the  various  dispensations  of  God's  re- 
velation of  Himself:  or  even  (5),  as 
Fabricius,  to  the  Gnostic  seons,  or  emana- 
tions from  the  divine  Essence,  and  so 
to  the  higher  spiritual  order  of  beings, 
the  angels.  Against  all  these,  besides  other 
considerations,  ch.  xi.  3  is  a  decisive  testi- 
mony). It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
note  on  John  i.  1,  how  very  near  the 
teaching  of  Philo  approached  to  this  crea- 
tion of  the  universe  by  the  Son. 
3.]  "  The  Son  of  God  now  becomes  Him- 
self the  subject.  The  verb  belonging  to 
the  relative  who  is  not  found  till  'sat 
doion '  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  But  the 
intermediate  participial  clauses  do  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  main 
sentence.  The  first  members, '  being,  cj'c.,' 
still  set  forth  those  attributes  of  the  Son 
of  God  which  are  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter, and  belonging  to  Him  before  the 
Incarnation  :  whereas  the  following  mem- 
ber, the  last  participial  clause,  stands 
in  nearer  relation  to  the  main  sentence, 
expressing  as  it  does  the  purification  of 
mankind  from  sin,wrought  by  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  as  one  individual  historical 
event, — as  the  antecedent  of  that  exaltation 
of  Him  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  which 
the  main  sentence  enounces."  Bleek. 
Who  (this  represents,  it  will  be  evident, 
rather  the  priE-existent  than  the  incarnate 


Word.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  let 
this  distinction  be  too  prominent,  and  would 
lead  to  the  idea  of  a  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  eternal  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  when  He  subjected  himself  to 
the  conditions  of  space  and  time.  Even 
then  He  could  say  of  Himself,  "  The  Son 
of  Man  which  is  in  heaven")  being  (see 
Phil.  ii.  6,  which  is  also  said  of  His  praj- 
existent  and  essential  being)  the  bright- 
ness ("  reflexion,"  not  "effulgence."  This 
latter  would  be  legitimate,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  ordinary  usage. 
See  Wisd.  vii.  26,  where  wisdom  is  called 
"  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light." 
And  this  (which,  as  Delitzsch  remarks,  is 
represented  by  the  "  light  of  light "  of  the 
Nicene  Creed)  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versally the  sense  among  the  ancients : 
no  trace  whatever  being  found  of  the 
meaning  '  reflexion.'  Nor  would  the  idea 
be  apposite  here:  the  Son  of  God  is,  in 
this  his  essential  majesty,  the  expression, 
and  the  sole  expression,  of  the  divine  Light, 
— not,  as  in  his  Incarnation,  its  reflexion) 
of  His  glory  (not  simply  His  light ;  nor 
need  the  expression  be  confined  to  such 
literal  sense.  His  glory,  in  its  widest  and 
amplest  reference),  and  express  image  (or, 
impress:  'figure,'  Wiclif's  and  Kheims 
versions  :  '  very  image,'  Tyndal  and  Cran- 
mer  :  '  ingraved  forme,'  Geneva  version. 
The  word  appears  always  to  be  taken  for 
the  impression  stamped  by  a  die.  Hence 
it  is  taken  generally  for  any  fixed  and 
sharply  marked  lineaments,  material  or 
spiritual,  by  which  a  person  or  an  object 
may  be  recognized  and  distinguished)  of 
His  substance  (substantial  or  essential 
being  :  '  substance,'  Wicl.  Tynd.  Cranm. 
Rbeims:  'person,'  Geneva,  and  A.  V. 
Etymologically,  the  original  word  (hypo- 
stasis) imports  the  lying  or  being  placed 
underneath  :  and  this  is  put  in  common 
usage  for  1)  siihstratum  or  foundation — 
fundamcintum.  Nearly  connected  with  this 
is  2)  establishment,  or  the  state  of  being 
established  :  hence — 'a) firmness,— to  v/\\\vh 
idea  the  word  approaches  in  the  last  cita- 
tion :  but  especially  in  reference  to  firm- 
ness of  spirit,  confidence ;  see  more  on  ch. 
iii.  14,— b)  substantial  existence,  reality, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  which  exists 
only    in    appearance    or    idea.     Hence — 

c)  generally,  consistence    or   existence, — 

d)  it  imports  the  especial  manner  of  being, 
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— the  peculiar  essence  o(  an  object.     And 
this  last  seems   to  be  the    best  nieaniujf 
in  our   phice :  His    essential    being.    His 
substance.     For  in  regarding  the  history 
of  the   word,  we  find  that  the  well-known 
theological  meaning 'pe;*«o«,'  was  not  by 
any  means  generally  received  during  the 
first  four  centuries.     The  Nicene  Council 
itself  uses  "  hypostasis  "  and   "  essence  " 
in  the  same  sense,  and  condemns  the  de- 
riving the  Son  from  another  hypostasis  or 
essence  from  the  Father :  and  so  usually 
Athanasius.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Easterns 
most  commonly  used  the  term  to  designate 
the  three  separate  Persons:  whereas  the 
Westerns  continued  to  regard  it  as  equi- 
valent to  essence,  and   assumed  but   one 
hypostasis :  and  the  Western  bishops,  as- 
sembled with  Athanasius  at  the  council  of 
Sardica  in  347,  distinctly  pronounced  the 
assumption  of  three  hypostases  heretical, 
i.e.  Arian.     Subsequently,  however,  to  this, 
in  the  Synod  assembled  at  Alexandria  in  362, 
at  which  Athanasius,  and  bishops  of  Italy, 
Arabia,  Egypt,   and  Libya  were  present, 
the    Easterns    and   AVesterns   agreed,   on 
examination    of    one    another's   meaning, 
to  acknowledge  one  another  as  orthodox, 
and  to  allow   indirterently  of  the  use  of 
three  hypostases,  signifying  '  Persons,'  and 
one  hypostasis,  signifying   substance,  es- 
soiico.     On  all  grounds  it  will  be  safer  here 
to  hold  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  not  to  introduce  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostolic  age  a  terminology 
which   was   long  subsequent   to   it),    and 
upholding  (bearing  up.     The  Rabbinical 
writings  speak  of  God  as  carrying  alt  the 
worlds  by  Sis  strength)  the  universe  (the 
meaning  attempted  to  be  given  l)y  some 
Socinian  expositors,  "  the  whole  kingdom 
of  grace,"  is  wholly  beside  the  purpose : 
see  Col.  i.  17 ;  Job.  viii.  3 ;  Rev.  iv.  11) 
by  the  word  (expressed  command :   com- 
pare ch.  xi.  3)  of  his  (Whose  ?     His  own, 
or  the  Father's  ?     The  latter  is  held  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.     And  so  Grotius  and 
others.     IJut  Chrysostom    and  the    great 
body  of  Commentators  understand  his  to 
refer  to  the  Son.     The  strict  parallelism  of 
the  clauses  would  seem  to  require,  that  his 
here  should  designate  the  same  person,  as 
it  does  before  in  this  same  verse.   Hut  such 
j)arallelism  and  consistency  of  reference  of 


demonstrative   pronouns   is  by  no  means 
observed  in   the  New  Test.,  e.g.    Eph.  i. 
20,  22,  "And   placed  Him  at  His  riglit 
hand  (of  the  Fatlicr),  ....  and  put  all 
things  under  His  feet"  (of  the  Son).     In 
every  such  case    the    reference  must    be 
determined  by  the  circumstances,  and  the 
things  spoken  of.     And  applying  that  test 
here,  we  find  that  in  our  former  clause  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  his  should 
be  reflective,  referring,  as  it  clearly  does,  to 
another  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
But  when  we  proceed  to  our  second  clause, 
we  find  no  such   bar  to  the  ordinary  re- 
flective sense  of  his,  but  every  reason  to 
adopt  it  as   the   most    obvious.     For   we 
have  here  an  action  performed  by  the  Son, 
\\  ho  upholds  the  universe.    Whereby  ?    By 
the  word  of  His  power :  where  we   may 
certainly  say  1)  that  had  another  than  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  been  intended,  such 
intention  would  have  been  expressed  :    and 
2)  that  the  assertion  would  be  after  all  a 
strange  and  unexampled  one,  that  the  Sou 
upholds  all   things   by    the   word  of  the 
Father's  power.     So  that,  on  all  accounts, 
this    second   his   seems  better   to   be   re- 
ferred   to  the    Son)    power    (not  to  be 
weakened  into  the  comparatively  unmean- 
ing "  his  powerful  word."     His  Power  is 
an  inherent  attribute,  whether  uttered  or 
not :  the  word  is  that  utterance,  which  He 
has  been  pleased  to  give  of  it.     It   is  a 
"  powerful  word,"  but  much  more  is  here 
stated — that  it  is  the  word  of,  proceeding 
from,    giving   utterance   to.    His   power), 
having  (or,   when    He   had)    made   (the 
vulgate,  "making,"  is.  an  unfortunate  mis- 
translation, tending  to  obscure  the  truth 
of  the  completion  of  the  one  Sacrifice  of 
the  Lord.     The  words  "  by  Himself"  can 
hardly  be  retained  in  the  text,  in  the  face 
of  their  omission  in  the  most  ancient  MSS., 
joined  to  their   internal    character  as  an 
explanatory  gloss.     Meanwhile,   the  gloss 
is  a  good  and  true  one.     It  was  by  Him- 
self, in  the  fullest  sense)  purification  of 
sins  (as  Bleek   observes,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  suppose  the  genitive  here  equivalent 
to  "from  sins,"  seeing  that  we  may  say, 
"  the  sins  of  a  man  are  pnrifed,"  as  we 
read.    Matt.    viii.    3,    "  his    leprosy    was 
cleansed."     Sin  was    the  great    unclean- 
noss,  of  which  He  has  eflected  the  purga- 
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tion  :  the  disease  of  which  He  has  wrouglit 
tlie  cure.  This  purification  must  be  un- 
derstood by  the  subsequent  argument  in 
the  Epistle  :  for  tliat  which  tlie  Writer 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  expand  in  the  course 
of  his  treatise,  he  must  he  supposed  to  have 
meant  when  he  used  witliout  explanation  a 
concise  term,  like  this.  And  that  we  know 
to  have  been,  the  purifications  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Levitical  law,  by  which  man's  natural 
uncleanuess  in  God's  sight  was  typically 
removed,  and  access  to  God  laid  open  to 
him.  Ebrard's  uote  here  is  so  important 
that,  though  long,  I  cannot  forbear  insert- 
ing it.  "  The  term  purification  answers  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  its  ideal  explanation 
must  be  sought  in  the  meaning  which 
suits  the  Levitical  cleansing  in  the  Old 
Test,  worship.  Consequently,  they  are 
entirely  wrong,  who  understand  this  puri- 
fication of  moral  amelioration,  and  would 
so  take  the  '  making  purification  '  in  this 
place,  as  if  the  author  wished  to  set  forth 
Christ  here  as  a  moral  teacher,  who  by 
precept  and  example  incited  men  to  amend- 
ment. And  we  may  pronounce  those  in 
error,  who  go  so  far  indeed  as  to  explain 
the  purification  of  the  propitiatory  re- 
moval of  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  only  on 
account  of  later  passages  in  our  Epistle, 
as  if  the  idea  of  scriptural  purification 
were  not  already  sufficiently  clear  to  csta- 
bhsh  this,  the  only  true  meaning.  The 
whole  law  of  purification,  as  given  by  God 
to  Moses,  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
our  nature,  as  sinful  and  guilt-laden,  is  not 
capable  of  coming  into  immediate  contact 
with  our  holy  God  and  Judge.  The  media- 
tion between  man  and  God  present  in  the 
most  holy  place,  and  in  that  most  holy 
place  separated  from  the  people,  was  re- 
vealed in  three  forms  ;  (a)  in  sacrifices,  (b) 
in  the  Priesthood  ;  and  (c)  in  the  Levitical 
laws  of  purity.  Sacrifices  were  [typical] 
acts  or  means  of  propitiation  for  guilt ; 
Priests  were  the  agents  for  accomplishing 
these  acts,  but  were  not  themselves  ac- 
counted purer  than  the  rest  of  the  people, 
having  conse(iuently  to  bring  offerings  for 
their  own  sins  before  they  offered  for  those 
of  the  people.  Lastly,  Levitical  purity  was 
the  condition  which  was  attained,  positively 
by  sacrifice  and  worshii),  negatively  by 
avoidance  of  Levitical  pollution, — the  con- 
dition in  whicli  the  people  was  enabled,  by 
meaus  of  the  priests,  to  come  into  relation 


with  God  'without  dying '  [Deut.  v.  2G]  ; 
the  result  of  the  cultus  which  was  past, 
and  the  postulate  for  that  which  was  to 
come.  So  that  that  which  purified,  was 
sacrifice  :  and  the  purification  was,  the  re- 
moval of  guilt.  This  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  the  ordinance  concerning  the  great  day 
of  atonement.  Lev.  xvi.  There  we  find 
those  three  leading  features  in  the  closest 
distinctive  relation.  First,  the  sacrifice 
must  be  prepared  [vv.  1 — 10]  :  then,  the 
High  Priest  is  to  offer  for  his  own  sins  [vv. 
11 — 14]  :  lastly,  he  is  to  kill  the  sin-oflering 
for  the  people  [ver.  15],  and  with  its  blood 
to  sprinkle  the  mercy-seat  and  all  the  holy 
place,  and  cleanse  it  from  the  uncleanuess 
of  the  children  of  Israel  [ver.  19]  ;  and 
then  he  is  symbolically  to  lay  the  sins  of 
the  people  on  the  head  of  a  second  victim, 
and  scud  forth  this  animal,  laden  with  the 
curse,  into  the  wilderness.  For  [ver.  30] 
'  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an 
atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye 
may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins  before  the 
Lord.'  lu  the  atonement,  in  the  gracious 
covering  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  consists  puri- 
fication in  the  scriptural  sense.  [And  so 
also  were  those  who  had  become  levi- 
tically  unclean,  e.  g.,  lepers,  Levit.  xiv., 
cleansed  by  atoning  sacrifices.]  So  that 
an  Israelitish  reader,  a  Christian  Jew, 
would  never,  on  reading  the  words  made 
purification,  think  on  what  we  com- 
monly call  '  moral  amelioration,'  which,  if 
not  springing  out  of  the  living  ground  of 
a  heart  reconciled  to  God,  is  mere  self 
deceit,  and  only  external  avoidance  of  evi- 
dent transgression :  but  the  purification 
which  Christ  brought  in  would,  in  the 
sense  of  our  author  and  his  readers,  only  be 
understood  of  that  gracious  atonement  for 
all  guilt  of  sin  of  all  mankind,  which  Christ 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  completed  for 
us  by  His  sinless  sufferings  and  death  :  and 
out  of  which  flows  forth  to  us,  as  from  a 
fountain,  all  power  to  love  in  return,  all 
love  to  Him,  our  heavenly  Pattern,  and  all 
hatred  of  sin,  which  caused  His  death.  To 
speak  these  words  of  Scripture  with  the 
mouth  is  easy  :  but  he  only  can  say  Yea 
and  Amen  to  them  with  the  heart  who,  in 
simple  truthfulness  of  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  has  looked  down  even  to  the  dark- 
est depths  of  his  ruined  state,  natural  to 
him,  and  intensified  by  innumerable  sins  of 
act, — and,  despairing  of  all  help  in  him- 
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self,  reaches  forth  his  hand  after  the  pood 
tidings  of  heavenly  deliverance."  It  is 
truly  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
unbelief,  and  misapprehension  of  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  in  tlje  German  commentators, 
to  meet  with  such  a  clear  and  full  tes- 
tiuiony  to  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  the 
Lord's  great  Sacrifice.  And  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  other  great  Germans  recog- 
nize this  just  as  fully),  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  (literally,  '  in  the  rit/hf  hand,' 
viz.,  portion  or  side.  The  expression 
comes  doubtless  originally  from  Ps.  ex.  1, 
cited  below.  Bleek,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  thorough  discussion  of  its  meaning  as 
applied  to  our  Lord,  shews  that  it  is  never 
used  of  his  pra)-cxisteut  cocquality  with 
the  Father,  but  always  with  reference  to 
His  exaltation  in  his  humanity  after  his 
course  of  suttcring  and  triumph.  It  is  ever 
connected,  not  with  the  idea  of  His  equality 
with  the  Father  and  share  in  the  majesty 
of  the  Godhead,  but  with  His  state  of 
waiting,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Father,  and  thus  highly  exalted  by  Him, 
till  the  purposes  of  his  mediatorial  office 
are  accomplished.  This  his  lofty  state  is, 
however,  not  one  of  quiescence;  for  (Acts 
ii.  33)  He  shed  down  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
— and  (Rom.  viii.  34)  He  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us  :  and  below  (ch.viii.  Iff.)  He 
is,  for  all  purposes  belonging  to  that  office, 
our  High  Priest  in  Heaven.  This  "  sifting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  "  is  described  as 
lasting  until  all  enemies  shall  have  been 
subdued  unto  Him,  i.  e.  until  the  end  of 
tliis  state  of  time,  and  his  own  second 
coming :  after  which,  properly  and  strictly 
speaking,  the  state  of  exaltation  described 
by  these  words  shall  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  mysterious  completion  of  the  supreme 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God  shall  take  place, 
which  St.  Paul  describes,  1  Cor.  xv.  28) 
of  Majesty  (this  word  majesty  is  often 
found  in  the  Septuagint,  and  principally  as 
referring  to  the  divine  greatness)  on  high 
(in  high  places,  i.e.  in  heaven.  Compare 
Ps.  xciii.  4,  cxiii.  5;  Isa.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii. 
5 ;  Jer.  xxv.  30.  In  the  same  sense  we 
have  "in  the  highest,"  Luke  ii.  14 ;  xix.  38; 
Job  xvi,  20 ;  Ecclus.  xxvi.  16 ;  Matt.  xxi. 
9  ;  Mai'k  xi.  10.  Ebrard  says :  "  Heaven, 
in  Holy  Scripture,  signifies  never  unbounded 
space,  nor  omnipresence,  but  always  either 
the  starry  firmament,  or,  more  usually,  that 
sphere  of  the  created  world  of  space  and 
time,  where  the  union  of  God  with  the 


personal  creatm-e  is  not  severed  by  sin, 

where  no  Death  reigns,  where  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  body  is  not  a  mere  hope  of 
the  future.  Into  that  sphere  has  the 
Firstling  of  risen  and  glorified  manhood 
entered,  as  into  a  place,  with  visible  glori- 
fied Body,  visibly  to  return  again  from 
thence."  The  omission  of  the  article 
"  the  "  here  gives  majesty  and  solemnity 
—  its  insertion  would  seem  to  hint  at  other 
majesties  in  the  background),  having 
become  (distinct  from  "  being,"  ver.  3  : 
that,  importing  His  essential,  this,  His 
superinduced  state.  For  we  are  now,  in 
the  course  of  the  enunciation, — which  has 
advanced  to  the  main  subject  of  the  argu- 
ment, the  proving  of  the  superiority  of  the 
New  Covenant, — treating  of  the  post-incar- 
nate majesty  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  was 
all  that  has  been  detailed  in  ver.  3  :  Ho 
made  purification  of  sins,  and  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  and 
thus  BECAME  this  which  is  now  spoken  of. 
This  is  denied  by  Chrysostom,  but  recog- 
nized by  Theodoret,  in  a  form  however  not 
strictly  exact :  for  he  applied  it  onlg  to  the 
Humanity  of  our  Lord.  To  this  Bleek 
very  properly  objects,  that  the  making  this 
exaltation  belong  only  to  Christ's  human 
nature,  and  supposing  Him  to  have  while 
on  earth  possessed  still  the  fulness  of  the 
majesty  of  his  Godhead,  is  not  according  to 
the  usage  of  our  Writer,  nor  of  the  New 
Test,  generally,  and  in  fact  induces  some- 
thing like  a  double  personality  in  the  Son 
of  God.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  He 
who  was  with  God  before  the  creation, 
from  love  to  men  put  on  flesh,  and  took  the 
form  of  a  servant,  not  all  the  while  having 
on  Him  the  whole  fulness  of  his  divine 
nature  and  divine  glory,  but  having  really 
and  actually  emptied  himself  of  this  fulness 
and  glory,  so  that  there  was  not  only  a 
hiding,  but  an  absolute  inanition,  a  putting 
oflT,  of  it.  Therefore  His  subsequent  ex- 
altation must  be  conceived  of  as  belonging, 
not  to  bis  Humanity  only,  but  to  the  entire 
undivided  Person  of  Christ,  now  resumiu<» 
the  fulness  and  glory  of  the  Godhead  (John 
xvii.  5),  and  in  addition  to  this  having 
taken  into  the  Godhead  the  Manhood,  now 
glorified  by  his  obedience,  atonement,  and 
victory.  See  Eph.i.  20—22;  Phil.  ii.  6— 
9  ;  Acts  ii.  36  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  22.  The  Son 
of  God  before  his  Incarnation  was  Head 
over  Creation  :  but  after  his  work  in  the 
flesh  he  had  become  also  Head  o/"  Creation, 
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they.  *  For  unto  which  of 
the  angels  said  he  at  any 
time.  Thou    art  my   Son, 


inasmucli  as  his  glorified  Body,  in  which 
He  triumphs  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  is 
itself  created,  and  is  the  sum  and  the  centre 
of  creation)  so  much  better  than  (the  usual 
word  of  general  and  indefinite  comparison 
in  our  Epistle,  whether  of  Christian  with 
Jewish   [ch.  vii.  19,   22 ;  viii.  6 ;  ix.  23], 
heavenly  with  earthly  [x.  34;  xi.  16;  xii. 
24],  eternal  with  temporal   [xi.  35]  :  see. 
also  vi.  9  ;  vii.  7;  xi.  40.     It  is  used  only 
three  times  hy  St.  Paul,  and  never  [unless 
1  Cor.  xii.  31,  in  the  received  text,  he  counted] 
in  this  sense  :  but  thirteen  times  in  this 
Epistle)  the  angels  (of  God  ;  the  heavenly 
created  beings ;  afterwai-ds,  ver.  14,  called 
"ministering spirits."  Allattemptsto evade 
this  plain  meaning  are  futile ;  and  proceed 
on  ignorance  of  the  argument  of  our  Epistle, 
and  of  the   Jewish    theology.      But   lohy 
should  the  angels  be  here  brought  in  ?  and 
•why  should  the  superiority  of  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God  to  them  be  so  insisted  on 
and  elaborated  ?     Bleek  gives  a  very  in- 
sufficient reason,    when  he  says  that  the 
mention  of  God's  throne   brought  to  the 
Writer's   mind    the    angels  who    are   the 
attendants  there.     The  reason,  as  Ebrard 
remarks,  lies  far  deeper.     The  whole  Old 
Test,    dispensation  is  related  to  the  New 
Test,  dispensation,  as    the   angels    to  the 
Son.     In  the  former,  mankind,  and  Israel 
also,  stands  separated  from  God  by  sin :  and 
angels,  divine  messengers  [as  in  the  ex- 
pression "the  angel   of  the  covenant"], 
stand  as  mediators  between  man  and  God. 
And  of  these  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  chain 
of  two  links  :  viz.,  Moses,  and  the  angel  of 
the  Lord.     The  first  link  is  a  mere  man, 
who  is  raised  above  his  fellow -men  by  his 
calling,  by  his  office,  the  commission  given 
to  him, — and  brought  nearer  to  God  ;  but 
he  is    a   sinner    as    they    are,  and    is    in 
reality  no  more  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature  than  they  are.     The  second  link  is 
the  angelic   form   in  which  God  revealed 
Himself  to  his  people,  coming  down  to  their 
capacity,  like  to  man,  without  being  man. 
So  that   Godhead  and  Manhood  approxi- 
mated to  one  another:  a  man    was   com- 
missioned and  enabled  to  hear  God's  words : 
God  appeared    in   a    form  in    which  men 
might  see  Him:    but   the    two  found  no 
point  of  contact ;  no  real  union  of  the  God- 
head and  the  Manhood  took  place.   Where- 
as in  the  Son,  God  and  the  Manhood  not 
only  approximated,  but  became  personally 


one.  God  no  longer  accommodates  Him- 
self to  the  capacities  of  men  in  an  angelo- 
phany  or  theophany,  but  has  revealed  the 
fulness  of  his  divine  natui-e  in  the  man 
Jesus, — in  that  He,  who  was  the  brightness 
of  his  glory,  became  man.  The  argument 
of  the  Writer  necessarily  then  leads  him  to 
shew  how  both  Mediators,  the  angel  of  the 
Old  Test,  covenant,  and  Moses,  found  their 
higher  unity  in  Christ.  First,  he  shews 
this  of  the  angel  or  angels  [for  it  was  not 
always  one  individual  angelic  being,  but 
various]  by  whom  the  first  covenant  was 
given  :  then  of  Moses,  ch.  iii.  iv.  This  first 
portion  is  divided  into  two  :  vv.  4 — 14,  in 
which  he  shews  that  the  Son,  as  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  is  higher  than  the  angels  [see 
the  connexion  of  this  with  the  main  argu- 
ment below]  :  then,  after  an  exhortation 
[ii.  1 — 4]  founded  on  this,  tending  also 
to  impress  on  us  the  superior  holiness  of 
the  New  Test,  revelation,  the  second  part 
[ii.  5 — 18]  in  which  he  shews  that  in  the 
Son,  the  manhood  also  is  exalted  above  the 
angels),  in  proportion  as  he  hath  inherited 
(as  his  own :  the  word  being  perhaps  chosen 
in  reference  to  the  Old  Test,  prophecies, 
which  promised  it  to  Him  :  see  below.  The 
perfect  is  important,  as  denoting  something 
belonging  to  His  present  and  abiding  state, 
not  an  event  wholly  past,  as  "  sat  down  " 
above,  indicating  the  first  "  setting  himself 
down,"  though  that  word  might  also  be 
used  of  a  permanent  state  of  session)  a 
more  distinguished  (or,  more  excellent) 
name  (to  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  not 
understood  to  mean  precedence  or  dignity; 
as  ver.  5  shews  :  whence  also  we  get  an 
easy  answer  to  the  enquiry,  tohat  name  is 
intended  :  viz.  that  of  Son,  in  the  peculiar 
and  individual  sense  of  the  citation  there. 
The  angels  themselves  are  called  "  sons  of 
Ood,"  Job  i.  6 ;  ii.  1  j  xxxviii.  7  :  Dan. 
iii.  25,  and  Gen.  vi.  2  [see  Jude  6  note, 
and  Introd.  to  Jude,  §  v.  11]  :  but  the 
argument  here  is  that  the  title  "  Son  of 
God  "  is  bestowed  on  him  individually,  in 
a  sense  in  which  it  never  was  conferred 
upon  an  angel.  See  as  a  parallel,  Phil.  ii. 
9  ff'.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  Delitzsch 
beautifully  remarks,  that  the  fulness  of 
glory  of  the  peculiar  name  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  unattainable  by  human  speech  or 
thought :  it  is.  Rev.  xix.  12,  "a  nam^  which 
none  knoweth  but  Simself."  And  all  the 
citations  and  appellations   here   are    but 
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this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?    And 

again,  "  I  will  be  to  hira  as  a  father,  "Jew";"' 


fragmentary  indications  of  portions  of  its 
glory ;  arc  but  beams  of  ligbt,  which  are 
united  in  it  as  in  a  central  sun.  Since 
when  has  Christ  in  this  sense  inherited 
this  name  ?  The  answer  must  not  be 
hastily  made,  as  by  some  Commentators, 
that  the  term  inherited  implies  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  that 
Sonship  which  He  before  had  in  virtue  of 
his  Deity.  Evidently  so  partial  a  reference 
cannot  be  considered  as  exhausting  the 
sense  of  the  Writer.  Nor  again  can  we 
say  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  His  incarna- 
tion, though  the  words  of  the  angel  in 
Luke  i.  35,  "  That  holif  thing  which  shall 
he  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God"  seem  to  favour  such  a  reference  : 
for  it  was  especially  at  His  incarnation, 
that  He  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  ch.  ii.  9.  Rather  would  the  sense 
seem  to  be,  that  the  especial  name  of  Son, 
belonging  to  Him  not  by  ascription  nor 
adoption,  but  by  His  very  Being  itself,  has 
been  ever,  and  is  now.  His :  inherited  by 
Him,  "  in  that  He  is  the  very  Son  of  God," 
as  Chrysostom  says :  the  Old  Test,  de- 
clarations being  as  it  were  portions  of  the 
instrument  by  which  this  inheritance  is 
assured  to  Him,  and  by  the  citation  of 
which  it  is  proved.  Observe  that  the 
having  become  better  than  the  angels  is 
not  identical  with  the  inheriting,  but  in 
proportion  to  it :  the  triumphant  issue  of 
his  Mediation  is  consonant  to  the  glorious 
Name,  which  is  His  by  inheritance :  but 
which,  in  the  fulness  of  its  present  incon- 
ceivable glory  [see  above],  has  been  put  on 
and  taken  up  by  Him  in  the  historical 
process  of  his  mediatorial  humiliation  and 
triumph)  than  they.  5—13.]     Proof 

from  Scripture  of  this  last  declaration. 
5.]  For  (substantiation  of  His  having 
inherited  a  more  exalted  name  than  the 
angels)  to  whom  of  (among)  the  angels 
did  He  (God,  the  subject  of  vv.  1,  2 ;  as 
the  subsequent  citation  shews)  ever  say 
(this  citation  from  Ps.  ii.  has  brought  up 
in  recent  German  Commentators  the  whole 
question  of  the  original  reference  of  that 
Psalm,  and  of  Old  Test,  citations  in  the 
New  Test,  altogether.  These  discussions 
will  be  found  in  Bleek,  De  Wette,  and 
Ebrard.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  deepest 
and  most  satisfactory :  seeing,  as  he  does, 
the  furthest  into  the  truth  of  the  peculiar 
standing  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the 


Messianic  import  of  the  theocracy.  Those 
who  entirely  or  partially  deny  this  latter, 
seem  to  me  to  be  without  adequate  means 
of  discussing  the  question.  Ebrard's  view 
is,  that  the  Psalm  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
David.  The  objection  that  ver.  6  will  not 
apply  to  David's  anointing,  inasmuch  as 
that  took  place  at  Bethlehem  in  his  boy- 
hood, he  answers,  by  regarding  that  anoint- 
ing as  connected  with  his  establishment  on 
Mount  Zion,  not  as  having  locally  taken 
jilace  there,  but  as  the  first  of  that  series 
of  divine  mercies  of  which  that  other  was 
the  completion.  He  further  ascribes  the 
Psalm  to  that  portion  of  David's  reign 
when  (2  Sam.  viii.)  Hadadezer,  and  many 
neighbouring  nations,  were  smitten  by 
him  :  which  victories  he  looked  on  as  the 
fulfilment  to  him  of  Nathan's  prophecy, 
2  S.im.  vii.  8 — 17.  In  that  prophecy  the 
oftspring  of  David  is  mentioned  in  the  very 
words  quoted  below  in  this  verse,  and  in 
terms  which,  he  contends,  will  not  apply  to 
Solomon,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  great 
promised  Seed  of  David.  He  regards  this 
triumphant  occasion  as  having  been  treated 
by  the  royal  Psalmist  as  a  type  and  fore- 
taste of  the  ultimate  ideal  dominion  of  the 
"  Son  of  David "  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth),  Thon  (the  seed  of  David,  anointed 
in  God's  counsels  as  king  on  his  holy  hill 
of  Sion  :  see  above)  art  my  Son  (according 
to  the  promise  presently  to  be  quoted, 
finding  its  partial  fulfilment  in  Solomon, 
but  its  only  entire  one  in  the  Son  of  David 
who  is  also  the  Son  of  God),  I  (emphatic  : 
"  I  and  no  other :  "  expressed  also  in  the 
Hebrew)  this  day  have  begotten  thee 
(first,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
term,  have  begotten  ?  Bleek  says,  "  As 
Sonship,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  dependent 
on  the  act  of  begetting,  so  may,  especially 
by  the  Hebrews,  '  to  beget '  be  figuratively 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  '  making  any 
one  a  son,'  in  which  derived  and  figurative 
reference  this  also  may  be  meant.  And 
we  get  an  additional  confirmation  of  this 
meaning  from  Jer  ii.  27,  where  it  is  said 
of  the  foolish  idolatrous  Israelites,  *  They 
say  to  a  stock.  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
a  stone.  Thou  hast  begotten  me'  (so  the 
Septuagint).  Accordingly,  the  meaning 
here  is, — '  I  have  made  Thee  my  Son '  [so 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  20,  26,  27:  'I  have  found 
David  my  servant;  with  ray  holy  oil  have 
I  anointed  him  :  ....  He  shall  cry  unto 
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and   he   shall  be  to  me  as   a   son  ? 
6  But  when  he  ag-ain  hath  introduced 
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be  to  Mm  a  Father,  and 
he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ? 
^  And     again,     when     he 


me,  Thou  art  my  Father  ....  Also  I 
will  make  him  my  firstborn,  higher  than 
the  kings  of  the  earth ']  : — namely,  by 
setting  Thee  on  the  throne  of  my  people  : 
and  tlic  term  this  day  will  most  naturally 
be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  anointing  of 
the  King  on  Zion,  as  the  act  whei-eby  he 
was  manifested  as  Son  of  God  in  this 
sense."  And  so  Calvin.  The  above  re- 
marks seem  pertinent  and  unobjectionable, 
as  long  as  we  regard  them  as  explaining 
the  supposed  immediate  reference  to  David 
and  present  circumstances  :  but  it  is  plain 
that,  according  to  the  above  view  of  Ps.  ii., 
and  indeed  to  the  usage  of  the  New  Test., 
in  applying  this  passage  to  our  Lord,  we 
want  another  and  a  higher  sense  in  which 
both  the  words,  I  have  begotten,  and  this 
day,  may  be  applicable  to  Him  :  a  sense  in 
which  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the 
words  must  iu  their  fulness  of  meaning  be 
taken,  to  the  neglect  and  almost  the  oblite- 
ration of  that  their  supposed  lower  refer- 
ence. For,  granting  the  application  of 
such  sayings  to  our  Lord,  then  must  the 
terms  of  them,  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  which  is  His  testimony, 
bear  adequate  interpretations  as  regards 
His  person  and  office.  It  has  not  there- 
fore been  without  reason  that  the  Fathers, 
and  so  many  modern  divines,  have  found 
in  this  term  I  have  begotten  the  doctrine 
of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
have  endeavoured,  in  accordance  with  such 
reference,  to  assign  a  fitting  sense  to  this 
day.  As  the  subject  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, and  has  been  generally  passed  over 
slightly  by  our  English  expositors,  I  shall 
need  no  apology  for  gathering  from  Block 
and  Suicer  the  opinions  and  testimonies 
concerning  it.  1)  One  view  refers  this 
day  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son, 
and  regards  it  as  an  expression  of  the  ever- 
lasting present  of  eternity.  Thus  Origen 
very  grandly  says,  "  This  is  said  to  Him  by 
God,  with  whom  '  to-day  '  ever  is  present : 
for  with  God,  as  I  think,  is  no  evening, 
becaiise  neither  is  there  morning,  but  the 
time  which  reaches,  so  to  speak,  over  His 
unbegotten  and  eternal  life,  is  an  ever- 
lasting 'to-day,'  in  which  the  Son  is 
begotten  :  no  beginning  of  His  being  be- 
gotten being  found,  as  neither  of  this 
•  to-day.' "  And  so  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
and  other  Fathers  and  moderns.  2)  A 
second,  to  the  generation,  in  time,  of  the 


Incarnate  Son  of  Man,  when  Jesns  assumed 
the  divine  nature  on  the  side  of  his  Man- 
hood also :  so  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Eusebius,  Cyril  Alex.,  and  others.  3)  A 
third,  to  the  period  when  Jesus  was  mani- 
fested to  men  as  the  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  by 
most,  to  the  time  of  the  Resurrection,  with 
reference  to  Acts  xiii.  3^,  where  St.  Paul 
alleges  this  citation  as  thus  applying  [so, 
recently,  Delitzsch]  :  by  some,  to  that  of 
the  Ascension,  when  He  was  set  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  and  entered  on  His 
heavenly  High  Priesthood  [ch.  v.  5] :  so 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  Calvin,  Grotius,  and  the 
Sociuians.  Owen  also  takes  the  same 
view  ["  the  eternal  generation  of  Christ, 
on  which  His  filiation  or  sonship,  both  name 
and  thing,  doth  depend,  is  to  be  taken 
only  declaratively,  and  that  declaration  to 
be  made  in  His  resurrection,  and  exalta- 
tion over  all,  that  ensued  thereon  "].  Of 
these  interpretations,  I  agree  with  Bleck 
that  the  Jirst  is  that  which  best  agrees 
with  the  context.  The  former  verses  re- 
present to  us  the  Son  of  God  as  standing 
in  this  relation  to  the  Father  before  the 
worlds  :  and  ver.  6,  which  plainly  forms  a 
contrast  to  this  ver.  5  as  to  time,  treats 
distinctly  of  the  period  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  is  natural  then  to  suppose  that  this 
verse  is  to  be  referred  to  a  time  prior  to 
that  event)  1  And  again  (how  is  the  ellipsis 
here  to  be  supplied  ?  Probably,  and  [to 
whom  of  the  angels  ever  said  J?e]  again  : 
or  perhaps,  again  [see  below  on  ver.  6] 
merely  serves  to  introduce  a  fresh  cita- 
tion), I  will  he  to  Him  as  (for)  a  father,  and 
he  shall  be  to  me  as  (for)  a  son  (the  citation 
is  from  the  Septuagiut,  as  usual.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  prophecy  of  Nathan  to  David 
respecting  David's  offspring  who  should 
come  after  him.  The  import  of  it  has  been 
above  considered,  and  its  connexion  with 
Ps.  ii.  shown  to  be  probable.  The  direct 
primary  reference  of  the  words  to  Solomon, 
1  Chron.  xxii.  7 — 10,  does  not  in  any  way 
preclude  the  view  which  I  have  there 
taken  of  their  finding  their  higher  and 
only  worthy  fulfilment  in  the  greater  Son 
of  David,  who  should  build  the  only  Temple 
in  which  God  would  really  dwell)  ? 
6.]  But  (because  a  further  proof,  and  a  more 
decisive  one  as  regards  the  angels,  is  about 
to  be  adduced)  when  He  again  (or,  "  lohen 
again  HeV  Does  again  introduce  a 
new   citation,  or   does    it   belong   to    th(-' 
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bringeih  in  the  firslhegot- 
ten  into  the  u'orld,  he  saith, 
And  let  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  him.     '  And 
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"the    firstbeocotten    into    the    world,  ouom 

^  '       Col.  i 

he   saith^  p  And   let   all   the   angels  p{$7„. 
of  God  worship  him.     7  And  of  the 
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verb,  and  denote  a  new  and  second  intro- 
duction? This  latter  view  is  taken  by 
juauy,  principally  the  ancient  expositors, 
and  lately  by  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Liine- 
inann,  and  Delitzsch, — interpreting  the 
'  second  introduction '  diversely  :  some,  as 
His  incarnation,  contrasted  with  His  ever- 
lasting generation,  or  His  creating  of  the 
world,  which  they  treat  as  His  first  intro- 
duction :  others,  as  His  resurrection, 
contrasted  with  His  incarnation:  others, 
to  His  second  coming,  as  contrasted  with 
His  first.  The  other  view  supposes  a  trans- 
position of  the  adverb  again,  which  in  the 
original  stands  between  when  and  the  verb. 
I  have  shewn  in  my  Gr.  Test,  that  such  a 
tninsposition  is  without  examples.  In  this 
Epistle,  when  "  again  "  is  joined  to  a  verb, 
it  always  has  the  sense  of  '  a  second  time :' 
e.g.  ch.  iv.  7;  v.  12;  vi.  1,  6.  This  being 
the  case,  I  must  agree  with  those  who  join 
again  with  hath  introduced.  And  of  the 
meanings  which  they  assign  to  the  phrase 
"  bringing  in  again,"  I  conceive  the  only 
allowable  one  to  be,  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord  to  judgment.  See  more  below) 
hatli  ('  shall  have.'  It  appears  from  all 
usage  that  thepresent  rendering,  "bringeth 
in,"  is  quite  inadmissible)  hath  introduced 
(in  what  sense  ?  See  some  of  the  interpreta- 
tions above.  But  even  those  who  hold 
the  transposition  of  the  word  again  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  introduction  here  referred 
to.  Some  hold  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
meanings,  some  another.  I  have  discussed 
the  meaning  fully  below,  and  gathered  that 
the  word  can  only  refer  to  the  great  enter- 
ing of  the  Messiah  on  His  kingdom.  At 
present,  the  usage  of  the  verb  here  used 
must  be  considered.  It  is  the  accustomed 
word  in  the  .  Pentateuch  for  the  '  intro- 
ducing' the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
land  of  promise,  the  putting  them  into 
possession  of  their  promised  inheritance  : 
see  also  Ps.  Ixxviii.  54.  We  have  it  again 
in  Nell.  i.  9,  of  the  second  introduction, 
or  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  promised 
land.  The  prophets  again  use  it  of  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  Israel :  compare  Isa. 
xi\ .  2 ;  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  iii.  14  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  13 ; 
xxxvi.  24;  xxxvii.  21 ;  Zech.  viii.  8.  This 
fact,  counected  with  the  circumstances  to  be 
noted  below,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
word  here  also  has  this  solemn  sense  of 
•putting    in    possession  of,'   us  of  an  in- 


heritance. The  sense  ordinarily  given,  of 
'  bringing  into  the  world,'  the  act  of  the 
Father  coiTcsponding  to  the  "  coming  into 
the  tvorld "  [ch.  x.  5]  of  tlie  Son  appears 
to  be  unexampled)  the  firstborn  (oidy  here 
is  the  Sou  of  God  so  called  absolutely.  It  is 
His  title  by  praj-existence,  "  the  firstborn 
of  all  creation,"  Col.  i.  15  [where  see  the 
word  itself  discussed]  : — by  prophecy, 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  "  I  will  make  Rim  my 
firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth:"— hy  birth,  Luke  ii.  7,  see  also  Matt, 
i.  18—25 :— by  victory  over  death.  Col.  i. 
18  J  Rev.  i.  5  : — and  here,  where  He  is 
absolutely  the  Firstborn,  it  will  be  rea- 
sonable to  regard  all  these  references  as 
being  accumulated  —  Him,  who  is  the 
Firstborn,— oi  the  universe,  of  the  new 
manhood,  of  the  risen  dead.  And  thus 
the  inducting  Him  iu  glory  into  His  in- 
heritance is  clothed  with  even  more  so- 
lemnity. All  angels,  all  men,  are  but  the 
younger  sons  of  God,  compared  to  him, 
THE  firstborn)  into  the  world  (not  the 
same  word  as  that  so  rendered,  ch.  x.  5 : 
but  signifying  the  '  inhabited  earth  :'  and 
very  frequently  used  by  the  Septuagint 
in  prophetic  passages,  where  the  future 
judgments  of  God  on  mankind  are  spoken 
of.  The  usage  would  not  indeed  be  de- 
cisive against  referring  the  words  to 
Christ's  entrance  into  the  human  nature, 
but  is  much  more  naturally  satisfied  by 
the  other  interpretation).  He  (i.e.  God, 
the  subject  of  ver.  5)  saith,  And  let 
all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him 
(there  are  two  places  from  which  these 
words  might  come  ;  and  the  comparison  of 
the  two  will  be  very  instructive  as  to  the 
connexion  and  citation  of  prophecy.  1) 
The  words  themselves,  including  the  and, 
which  has  no  independent  meaning  here, 
come  from  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  where  they 
conclude  the  dying  song  of  Moses  with  a 
triumphant  description  of  the  victory  of 
God  over  His  enemies,  and  the  avenging  of 
His  people.  It  will  cause  the  intelligent 
student  of  Scripture  no  surprise  to  find  such 
words  cited  directly  of  Christ,  into  whose 
hand  all  judgment  is  committed  :  however 
such  Commentators  as  Stuart  and  De  Wette 
may  reject  the  idea  of  the  citation  being 
from  thence,  because  no  trace  of  a  Mes- 
sianic reference  is  there  found.  One  would 
have  imagined  that   the  words   "nor  is 
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q  p.A.  civ.  4.    angels  indeed  he  saith,  "i  Who  maketh 

his  angels  winds^  and  his  ministers  a 

flame  of  fire.     ^  g^t   unto  the  Son^ 
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9  Thou    lovedst    righteousness,    and 

hatedst  iniquity ;  therefore  God,  even 
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of  the  angels  hesaith,  Who 
maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
and  his  ministers  a  flame 
of  fire.  8  But  unto  the  Son 
be  saith.  Thy  throne,  O 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  : 
a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  king- 
dom. 8  Thou  hast  loved 
righteousness,  and  hated 
iniquity ;    therefore    God, 


there  any  that  shall  pluck  them  out  of 
my  hand,"  occurring  just  before,  ver.  39 
[compare  Jobu  x.  28],  would  bave  pre- 
vented such  an  assertion.  But  tbose  wbo 
see  not  Cbrist  every  wbere  in  tbe  Old 
Testament,  see  Him  nowbere.  The  fact  of 
the  usual  literal  citation  of  tbe  Septuagint 
by  our  Writer,  decides  the  point  as  far  as 
the  place  is  concerned  from  which  tbe 
woi'ds  are  immediately  taken.  But  here  a 
difficulty  arises.  The  words  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, Deut.  xxxii.  43,  "  Rejoice  ye  hea- 
vens, loith  Him,  and  let  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  Sim,"  do  not  exist  in  our 
present  Hebrew  text.  It  is  hardly  how- 
ever probable,  that  they  are  an  insertion  of 
the  Septuagint,  found  as  they  are  [with 
one  variation  presently  to  be  noticed]  in 
nearly  all  the  MSS.  Tbe  translators 
probably  found  them  in  their  Hebrew 
text,  which,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch, 
appears  to  have  been  an  older  and  purer 
recension  than  that  which  we  now  possess. 
2)  The  other  passage  from  which  they 
might  come  is  Ps.  xcvi.  7,  where  however 
they  do  not  occur  verbatim,  but  we  read, 
"  worship  Him,  all  ye  angels  of  God." 
This,  especially  tbe  omission  of  the  and, 
which  clearly  belongs  to  tbe  citation,  is 
against  the  supposition  of  their  being  taken 
from  thence :  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  tbe  Psalm  was  not  in  tbe 
Sacred  Writer's  mind,  or  does  not  apply 
to  the  same  glorious  period  of  Messiah's 
triumph  in  its  ultimate  reference.  Indeed 
the  similarity  of  the  two  expressions  of 
triumph  is  remarkable).  7.]  And  (with 
reference)  indeed  to  the  angels  He  (God) 
saith,  Who  maketh  his  angels  winds 
(see  below),  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of 
fire  (the  citation  is  after  tbe  Septuagint 
according  to  tbe  Alexandrine  MS.,  which 
indeed  commonly  agrees  with  tbe  citations 
in  this  Epistle.  And  as  the  words  stand 
in  the  Greek,  tbe  arrangement  and  ren- 
dering of  them  is  unquestionably  as  above. 
But  here  comes  in  no  small  difficulty  as 


to  the  sense  of  tbe  original  Hebrew.  It 
is  usually  contended  that  its  words  can 
only  mean,  from  the  context,  "wbo  maketh 
tbe  winds  bis  messengers,  and  flames  of 
fire  bis  servants."  But  I  bave  maintained 
in  my  Greek  Test,  that  the  sense  is,  "  who 
maketh  bis  messengers  winds,  his  servants 
flames  of  fire,"  whatever  these  words  may  be 
intended  to  import.  And  this  latter  enquiry 
will  I  imagine  be  not  very  difficult  to  an- 
swer. He  makes  bis  messengers  winds,  i.e. 
He  causes  his  messengers  to  act  in  or  by 
means  of  tbe  winds ;  his  servants  flames  of 
fire,  i.  e.  commissions  them  to  assume  tbe 
agency  or  form  of  flames  for  His  purposes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this,  the  plain  sense  of 
tbe  Hebrew  as  it  stands,  is  quite  as  agree- 
able to  tbe  context  as  the  other.  And  thus 
the  Rabbis  took  it.  Tbe  only  accommo- 
dation of  the  original  passage  made  by 
tbe  Writer,  is  the  very  slight  one  of  ap- 
plying the  general  terms  "  His  messen- 
gers "  and  "  His  servants  "  to  the  angels, 
which  indeed  can  be  their  only  meaning. 
The  sense  of  the  words  I  bave  endeavoured 
to  give  in  some  measure  above.  It  is 
evident  that  tbe  word  represented  in  tbe 
A.  V.  by  spirits,  must  be  rendered  winds, 
not  '  spirits  :'  from  both  the  context  iu 
tbe  Psalm  and  tbe  correspondence  of  the 
two  clauses,  and  also  from  the  nature  of 
tbe  subject.  "They  all  are  spirits,"  as 
asserted  below,  ver.  14  :  therefore  it  could 
not  with  any  meaning  be  said,  that  He 
maketh  them  spirits).  But  unto  the  Son, — 
Thy  throne,  0  God,  [is]  for  ever  and  ever : 
and  the  rod  (i.  e.  sceptre  :  see  especially 
Estb.  iv.  11 ;  Amos  i.  5,  wbere  the  same 
Hebrew  word  occurs)  of  thy  kingdom  is 
the  rod  of  straightness  (i.  e.  righteousness, 
justice).  Thou  lovedst  (tbe  Writer  refers 
the  words  to  tbe  whole  life  of  our  Lord 
on  earth,  as  a  past  period)  righteousness, 
and  hatedst  iniquity;  for  this  cause 
(because  of  His  love  of  righteousness  and 
hatred  of  iniquity,  shewn  by  his  blame- 
less life  and  perfect   obedience  on  earth) 
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God  (some  reiulcr  this  first,  "  O  Ood,"  but 
apiiaiently  without  necessity),  thy  God, 
anointed "  thee  (how  ?  and  when  ?  We 
must  distinguish  this  anointing  from  what 
is  said  in  Aets  x.  38,  "  God  anointed  Him 
with  the  Soli/  Spirit,  and  ivith  poioer," 
and  the  anointing  of  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  For  it  is 
a  consequent  upon  the  righteous  course  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  his  Humanity,  and  there- 
fore belongs  to  his  triumph,  in  which  He  is 
exalted  above  his  fellows  [see  below]. 
Again,  the  "oil  of  gladness"  below  seems 
rather  to  point  to  a  festive  and  triumphant, 
than  to  an  inaugurative  unction.  Wc 
sliould  therefore  rather  take  the  allusion 
to  be,  as  in  Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  xcii.  10,  to  the 
custom  of  anointing  guests  at  feasts:  so 
that,  as  the  King  in  the  Psalm  is  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  rejoicing  above  his  fel- 
lows, because  of  his  having  loved  righte- 
ousness and  hated  iniquity,  so  Christ,  in 
the  jubilant  celebration  of  His  finished 
course  at  his  exaltation  in  heaven,  is 
anointed  with  the  festive  oil  above  His 
fellows  [see  below].  There  is  of  course 
an  allusion  also  iu  the  word  anointed 
(eehrlsen)  to  the  honoured  and  triuinphant 
Name  Christ)  with  oil  of  rejoicing  (see 
above:  oil  indicative  of  joy,  as  it  is  of 
superabundance :  compare  Isa.  Ixi.  3) 
beyond  thy  fellows  (i.  e.  in  the  Psalm, 
'  other  kings :'  hardly  '  brothers  by  kin ' 
[other  sons  of  David],  as  Grotius  and 
others.  But  to  whom  does  the  Writer 
apply  the  words  ?  Chrysostom  says,  "  Wlio 
are  the  fellows,  except  men  ?  And  the 
meaning  is,  Christ  received  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  measure."  Theodoret  on  the 
Psalm,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  think  of 
believers,  the  adopted  into  God's  family  : 
others,  of  the  High  Priests,  prophets,  and 
kings,  in  the  Old  Test.,  anointed  as  types 
of  Clirist :  others,  of  all  creatures  :  others, 
as  in  the  Psalm,  of  other  kings.  Camero 
says,  "  Christ  had  in  His  office  no  fellows ; 
in  His  human  nature,  all  men  ;  in  grace, 
all  the  faithful."  Still  we  may  answer 
to  all  these,  that  they  do  not  in  any- 
way satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
text. Were  it  the  intent  of  the  Writer  to 
shew  Christ's  superiority  over  his  human 
brethren  of  every  kind,  we  might  accept 
one  or  other  of  these  meanings :  but  as 
this  is  not  his  design,  but  to  shew  His 
superiority  to  the  angels,  we  must  I  think 


take  the  word  fellows  as  representing  other 
heavenly  beings,  partakers  in  the  same  glo- 
rious and  sinless  state  with  Himself,  though 
not  in  the  strict  sense.  His  "  fellows."  De 
Wotte  objects  to  this  sense,  that  the  Writer 
l)laces  the  angels  far  beneath  Christ :  De- 
li tzsch,  that  the  angels  are  not  anointed, 
whereas  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  text 
for  understanding  that  these  fellows  are 
also  anointed  :  the  comparifon  may  consist 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  anointing  itself: — 
and  Ebrard,  speaking  as  usual  strongly, 
says  that  "  neither  the  Psalmist,  nor  our 
author  if  in  his  senses,  could  have  applied 
the  word  to  the  angels."  But  this  need  not 
frighten  us  :  and  we  may  well  answer  with 
Liinemann,  1)  "  that  the  general  com- 
parison here  being  that  of  Christ  with 
the  angels,  the  fresh  introduction  of  this 
point  of  comparison  in  ver.  9  cannot  of 
itself  appear  inappropriate.  2)  Granted, 
that  just  before,  in  ver.  7,  the  angels  are 
placed  far  beneath  Christ, — we  have  this 
very  inferiority  here  mai'ked  distinctly 
by  the  terms  of  this  comparison.  3)  The 
angels  are  next  to  Christ  in  rank,  by 
the  whole  course  of  this  argument :  to 
whom  then  would  the  Writer  more  natu- 
rally apply  the  term  fellows,  than  to 
them  ? "  I  may  add,  4)  that  the  com- 
parison here  is  but  analogous  to  that,  in 
ver.  4,  of  which  indeed  it  is  an  expansion  : 
and  5)  that  thus  only  can  the  figure  of 
anointing  at  a  triumphant  festival  be  car- 
ried out  consistently  :  that  triumph  having 
taken  place  on  the  exaltation  of  the  Re- 
deemer to  the  Father's  right  hand  and 
throne  [ver.  8],  when,  the  whole  of  the 
heavenly  company.  His  fellows  in  glory 
and  joy,  being  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
gladness.  His  share  and  dignity  was  so 
much  greater  than  theirs.  It  remains  that 
we  should  consider  the  general  import,  and 
application  here,  of  Ps.  xlv.  From  what 
is  elsewhere  found  in  this  commentary,  it 
will  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  I 
can  give  in  to  the  view  of  such  writers  as 
De  Wetteand  Hupfeld,  who  maintain  that 
it  was  simply  an  ode  to  some  king,  uncer- 
tain whom,  and  has  no  further  reference 
whatever.  Granting  that  in  its  first  mean- 
ing it  was  addressed  to  Solomon  (for  to 
him  the  circumstances  introduced  seem 
best  to  apply,  e.g.  the  palace  of  ivory, 
ver.  9,  compare  1  Kings  x.  18 :  the  gold 
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'  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beg-inning-  didst 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  heavens  are  works  of  thine  hands : 
11  "  they  shall  perish ;  but  thou  re- 
mainest  j  and  they  all  shall  wax  old 
as  doth  a  garment ;  12  and  as  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and 
they  shall  be  changed  :  but  thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not 
fail.     13  But  to  which  of  the  angels 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

heginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  ef  the  earth; 
and  the  heavens  are  the 
worJcs  of  thine  hands:  ^'^they 
shall  perish ;  but  thou  re- 
mainest ;  and  they  all  shall 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment; 
'2  and  as  a  vestu:  shalt 
thou  fold  them  up,  and  they 
shall  be  changed :  but  thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
shall  not  fail.  ^^  But  to 
which  of  the   angels  said 


from  Opliir,  ver.  10,  compare  1  Kings  ix. 
28 :  the  daughter  of  Tyre  with  her  gift, 
ver.  13,  compare  2  Chron.  ii.  3  —  16), 
— or  even,  with  Delitzsch,  to  Joram,  on 
liis  marriage  with  the  Tyrian  Athaliah, 
— we  must  yet  apply  to  it  that  manifest 
principle,  without  which  every  Hebrew 
ode  is  both  unintelligible  and  preposterous, 
that  the  theocratic  idea  filled  the  mind 
of  the  Writer  and  prompted  his  pen : 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  used  him  as 
the  means  of  testifying  to  that  King,  who 
stood  veritably  at  the  head  of  the  theocracy 
in  the  divine  counsels.  Thus  considered, 
such  applications  as  this  lose  all  their  diffi- 
culty; and  we  cease  to  feel  ourselves  obliged 
in  every  case  to  enquire  to  whom  and  ou 
what  occasion  the  Psalm  was  probably  first 
addressed.  And  even  descending  to  the 
low  and  mere  rationalistic  ground  taken  by 
De  Wette  and  Hupfeld,  we  are  at  least  safer 
than  they  are,  holding  as  we  do  a  meaning 
in  which  both  Jews  and  Christians  have 
so  long  concurred,  as  against  the  infinite 
diversity  of  occasion  and  reference  which 
divides  their  opinions  of  the  Psalm). 
10.]  And  (He  saith  to  the  Son:  see  a 
similar  And  introducing  a  new  citation  in 
Acts  i.  20.  The  comma  and  capital  letter, 
as  in  text,  should  be  retained  after  this 
And),  Thou,  in  the  beginning,  Lord  (this 
has  no  word  to  represent  it  in  the  Hebrew. 
But  it  is  taken  up  from  "  O  my  God  "  in 
ver.  24;  and  indeed  from  the  whole  strain 
of  address,  in  which  Jehovah  has  been 
thrice  expressed ;  in  vv.  1, 12,  15.  On  the 
bearing  and  interpretation  of  the  Psalm, 
see  below),  foundedst  the  earth ;  and  the 
heavens  are  works  of  thine  hands  (see 
Ps.  viii.  3):  11.]  they  (seems  mo.st 

naturally  to  refer  to  the  heavens  imme- 
diately preceding.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  Psalm  why  the  pronoun  should  not 
represent   both   antecedents,  the   heavens 


and  the  earth.  Here,  however,  the  sub- 
sequent context  seems  to  determine  the 
application  to  be  only  to  the  heavens  :  for 
to  them  only  can  be  referred  the  following 
image,  "as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them 
up  ")  shall  perish  (as  far  as  concerns  (heir 
present  state.  Compare  the  parallel  ex- 
pression, "shall  be  changed,"  below) ;  but 
thou  remainest  (Bleek  prefers  the  future, 
on  the  ground  of  the  verbs  being  all 
future  in  the  Hebrew  text.  But  perhaps 
the  consideration  alleged  by  Liinemann, 
that  the  Writer,  using  only  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  seems  to  place  "but  thou  re- 
mainest "  and  "  but  thou  art  the  same," 
as  parallel  clauses,  is  of  more  weight  than 
the  other.  De  Wette,  on  the  Psalm, 
renders  the  Hebrew  verbs  present.  The 
verb  in  the  original  is  a  compound  one, 
giving  the  sense  of  endurance  through  all 
changes) ;  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  a 
garment  (see  Isa.  li.  6,  "  The  earth  shall 
tvax  old  like  a  garment:"  also  Isa.  1.9; 
and  Ecclus.  xiv.  17) ;  and  as  a  mantle  (the 
word  signifies  any  enveloping,  enwrapping 
garment)  shalt  thou  fold  them  up  (the 
Hebrew  here,  and  apparently  some  copies 
of  the  Septuagint,  have  the  same  verb 
as  below:  "thou  shalt  change  them," — 
"  thou  shalt  change  them,  and  they  shall 
be  changed."  But  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
reads  as  our  text :  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Writer  of  this  Epistle  fol- 
lowed that  text  as  usual),  and  they  shall 
be  changed  (viz.  as  a  mantle  is  folded  up  to 
be  put  away  when  a  fresh  one  is  about  to  be 
put  on) ;  but  thou  art  the  same  (Hebrew, 
"  and  Thou  art  Ho  :"  viz..  He,  which  thou 
hast  ever  been  :  compare  Isa.  xlvi.  4),  and 
thy  years  shall  not  fail  (Hebrew,  "Thy 
years  end  not,"  are  never  completed.  The 
account  to  be  given  of  Psalm  cii.  seems  to 
be  as  follows :  according  to  its  title  it  is 
"  a  prayer  of  the  afflicted,  when  he  is  over- 
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he  at  any  time.  Sit  on  nij/ 
riijht  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ? 
'*  Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  ? 

II.  '  Therefore  we  ought 
to  give  the    more  earnest 
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"  Sit  on  xP'A.cx.1. 

JMatt.Jxil. 

make  thine    th  aS*"?'^,! 


liath  he   said  at  any  time 

my  right  hand,  until   I 

enemies  thy  footstool  ?     l^.  y  ji^^-q  they 

not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  ^f'^. 


for   ministry    on    account   of    them 
who  shall  be  ^  heirs  of  salvation  ? 
II.  1  Therefore  we  ought  to  give 

Luke  i.  10.  &  ii.  B,  18.    Acts  xii.  7.  &c.  &  xxvii.  23.  z  Rom.  viii.  17.    Tit.  iii.  7.    James  ii.  5, 


wlichned,  and  pourcth  out  his  complaint 
before  the  Lord."  It  was  probably  written 
during  the  Biibylonian  exile  (compare  vv. 
14,  15)  by  one  who  "  waited  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel."  That  consolation  was  to 
be  found  only  in  Israel's  covenant  God, 
and  the  Messiah  Israel's  deliverer.  And 
the  trust  of  Israel  in  this  her  Deliverer 
was  ever  directed  to  the  comfort  of  her 
sons  under  the  immediate  trouble  of  the 
time,  be  that  what  it  might.  As  genera- 
tions went  on,  more  and  more  was  revealed 
of  the  Messiah's  office  and  work,  and  the 
hearts  of  God's  people  entered  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  the  hope  of  His  coming.  Here  then 
we  have  this  sorrowing  one  casting  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  great  Deliverer, 
and  extolling  his  faithfulness  and  firmness 
over,  aud  as  distinguished  from,  all  the 
works  of  His  hands.  To  apply  then  these 
words  to  the  Redeemer,  is  to  use  them  in 
their  sense  of  sti'ictest  propriety). 
13.]  But  (the  contrast  is  again  taken  up 
from  ver.  8)  to  whom  of  the  angels  hath 
He  (God,  as  before)  ever  said,  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand  until  I  place  thine  enemies 
(as)  a  footstool  (the  allusion  is  to  the 
custom  of  putting  the  feet  on  the  necks  of 
couqnered  enemies,  see  Josh.  x.  24  f.)  of 
thy  feet  "i  Hardly  any  Psalm  is  so  often 
quoted  in  the  New  Test,  with  reference  to 
Christ,  as  Ps.  ex.  And  no  Psalm  more 
clearly  finds  its  ultimate  reference  and 
completion  only  in  Christ,  as  even  those 
confess,  who  question  its  being  imme- 
diately addressed  to  Him  at  first :  and  re- 
gard the  argument  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Pharisees  founded  on  this  place,  as  merely 
one  grounded  on  concession  on  both  sides. 
On  the  theocratic  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion, there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
the  application  of  the  wortls  directly  to  Him 
who  is  (and  was  ever  regarded,  even  in 
David's  time)  Israel's  King,  the  Head  and 
Chief  of  the  theocracy.  And  see  this 

further  carried  out  in  the  note  on  ch.  v.  6. 
14.]  Are  they  not  all   (all  the 
angels)  ministering  (iu  reference  probably 


ft  xxiii.  I,  2, 
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to  the  word  "ministers"  in  ver.  7.  The 
word,  signifying  "pertaining  to  the  minis- 
try," is  used  in  the  Septuagint  of  any 
thing  pertaining  to  the  ministers  or  their 
service;  the  instruments,  vessels,  garments, 
or  oft'erifigs  for  the  ministry :  here,  of  those 
devoted  to  or  belonging  to'  the  ministry  of 
God)  spirits  (unembodied  beings,  even  as 
God  Himself,  but  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  presiding.  The  idea  of  "  angels  of 
service  "  or  "  of  the  ministry,"  is  familiar 
to  the  rabbis),  sent  forth  (it  is  the  present 
participle,  so  also  in  Rev.  v.  6  :  he  does  not 
mean  that  angels  have  before  now,  in  insu- 
lated cases,  been  sent  forth,  but  that  they 
are  ever  thus  being  sent  forth, — it  is  their 
normal  work  and  regular  duty  through  all 
the  ages  of  time)  for  ministry  (in  order  to 
the  ministration  wliicli  is  their  work. 
The  A.  v.,  "  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them,"  gives  a  wrong  idea  of  the  meaning. 
The  ministry  is  not  a  waiting  upon  men, 
but  a  fulfilment  of  their  office  as  ministers 
of  God.  See  Rom.  xiii.  4.  Comjiare  with 
this  expression  Col.  i.  7,  "  a  faithful  minister 
of  Christ  on  your  behalf")  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  about  to  inherit  salvation 
(in  the  highest  sense — eternal  salvation  : 
not,  as  Kuiuoel  and  others,  "  deliverance 
from  dangers  :"  in  so  solemn  a  reference, 
that  meaning  would  be  quite  beside  the 
purpose.  Those  spoken  of  are  the  elect  of 
God,  they  who  love  Him,  and  for  whom 
all  things  work  together  for  good,  even  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places. 
And  if  it  be  said,  that  the  ministration  of 
angels  has  often  been  used  for  other  im- 
mediate purposes  than  the  behoof  of  the 
elect,  we  may  answer,  that  all  those  things 
may  well  come  under  the  ministry,  on 
account  of  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  :  for  all  things  are  theirs ;  and 
for  them,  in  and  as  united  to  Christ,  all 
events  are  ordered)  1  Thus  the  Son  qf 
God  is  proved  superior  to  the  angels — i.  e. 
to  the  highest  of  created  beings :  who,  so 
far  from  being  equal  with  Him,  worship 
Him,  aud  serve  His  purposes. 

CuAP.  II.  1 — 4.]    Practical    inference 
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the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 

which   we  have   heard,    lest   we   be 

diverted   from   them.     ^  for   if  the 

''?.^  P8."vm.  word  ^  spoken  by  angels  became  bind- 

m!  GaL  m.''  ing,   and   ^  every   transgression  and 
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heed  to  the  things  which 
we  have  heard,  lest  at  any 
time  ice  should  let  them 
slip.  2  jPo^  ij"  fjie  word 
spoken  hy  angels  loas  sted- 
fast,  and  every  transgres- 
sion and  disobedience  re- 


from  the  proved  superiority  of  the  Son  of 
God   to  the  angels.  1.]    On   this 

account  (viz.  because  Christ,  the  Mediator 
of  the  New  Covenant,  is  fiir  above  all  the 
angels  who  were  the  mediators  of  the 
former  Covenant)  it  behoves  us  {"being 
aware  of  this  difference,"  Theodoret :  it  is 
a  moral  necessity,  arising  from  the  previous 
premises:  soMatt.xviii.33;  x.kv.  27;  2  Tim. 
ii.  6.  There  is  no  stress  on  us)  to  give  heed 
more  abundantly  (we  must  not  under- 
stand after  the  comparative,  more  abun- 
dantly, "  than  we  did  to  the  law,"  as 
Chrysostom  and  others ;  or  the  aim  of  the 
Writer  to  be,  to  shew  the  superiority  of 
the  Gospel  over  the  law,  as  Theodoret : 
but  the  comparative  intimates  how  much 
our  attention  ought  to  be  increased  and 
intensified  by  our  apprehension  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Him  whose  record  the  gospel  is, 
and  who  is  its  Mediator)  to  the  things 
heard  [by  us],  lest  haply  we  be  diverted 
(Aristotle  uses  the  same  passive  form  of 
this  Greek  verb  to  indicate  that  which  we 
familiarly  call  food  going  the  ivrong  way 
in  course  of  swallowing.  Plutarch  uses  it 
of  a  ring  falling  off  from  the  finger.  See 
other  illustrations  in  my  Greek  Test.  The 
meaning  of  the  verb  seems  then  to  be  clear 
— to  flow  past,  or  away,  or  aside,  to  fall  off, 
deflect  from  a  course.  We,  going  onward 
in  time,  living  our  lives  in  one  or  another 
direction,  are  exhorted  '  to  adhere  to  the 
things  we  have  heard '  [see  above],  and 
that,  '  that  we  do  not  at  any  time  float 
past  them'  be  not  carried  away  beside 
them,  led  astray  from  the  course  on  which 
'  they  would  take  us.  Two  mistakes  re- 
specting the  word  are  to  be  avoided : 
a)  that  of  A.  V.,  'lest  at  any  time  we 
should  let  them  slip.'  From  what  has 
been  above  said  of  the  tense  and  voice,  it 
will  be  clear  that  such  cannot  be  the 
meaning,  b)  Still  worse  is  that  of  those 
who  have  thought  of  a  comparison  with  a 
sieve,  or  a  leaking  vessel.  So  Calvin, 
Owen,  and  others :  and  I  find  it  repro- 
duced in  Tait's  commentary  on  the  He- 
brews :  "  lest .  ...  we  should  run  out  as 
leaking  vessels."    The  meaning  is  as  un- 


tenable, as  the  simile  is  irrelevant.  The 
Greek  expositors,  whose  authority  in  matters 
of  Greek  verbal  usage  is  considerable,  all 
explain  it  as  above.  So  also  all  the  more 
accurate  of  the  moderns)  from  them  (such 
is  the  most  natural  object  to  supply  after 
the  verb:  turned  aside  from  and  floated 
away  from  the  course  on  which  the  ad- 
hering to  them  would  have  carried  us). 
2.]  For  (introduces  an  argument 
[vv.  2 — 4]  from  the  less  to  the  greater. 
The  law  was  introduced  by  the  mere  sub- 
ordinate messengers  of  God,  but  was  en- 
forced with  strict  precision :  how  much 
more  shall  they  be  punished  who  reject 
that  Gospel,  which  was  brought  in  by  the 
Son  of  God  Himself,  and  continues  to  be 
confirmed  to  us  by  God's  present  power) 
if  the  word  which  was  spoken  by  means 
of  angels  (i.  e.  the  law  of  Moses.  The  co- 
operation of  angels  in  the  giving  of  the 
law  at  Sinai  was  not  merely  a  rabbinical 
notion,  but  is  implied  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  There  can  consequently 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Writer,  in  men- 
tioning the  word  spoken  by  angels,  had 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  not,  as 
some  think,  to  the  scattered  messages 
which  were,  at  diifereut  times  in  Old  Test, 
history,  delivered  by  angels.  It  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  that  the  angels  spoken 
of  here  are  not  angels,  but  merely  human 
messengers.  Chrysostom  says,  "Some  think 
that  Moses  is  pointed  at :  but  not  with  jus- 
tice :  for  the  writer  speaks  of  many  angels." 
Bleek  remarks  that  the  Writer  would 
hardly  have  used  this  argument  of  depre- 
ciating contrast,  had  he  regarded  the  Law 
as  given  either  to  Moses  or  to  the  people  by 
the  direct  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  Him- 
self) was  made  ("  became,"  on  being  thus 
spoken  by  angels)  binding  {firm,  ratified  : 
"stedfast,"s\sA.V.:  as  applied  to  commands, 
— imperative, — not  to  be  violated  with  im- 
punity), and  every  transgression  (over- 
stepping of  its  ordinances,  or  more  properly 
walking  alongside  of,  and  therefore  not  in, 
the  path  which  it  marked  out)  and  disobe- 
dience (the  relation  of  these  two  words  to 
one  another  in  point  of  sense  seems  accord- 
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ceived  a  just  recompence  of 
reward ;  ^  how  shall  we 
escape,  if  me  nec/leci  so 
ijreai  salvation ;  tvhich  at 
the  first  began  to  be  spoken 
bi/  the  Lord,  and  was  con- 
firmed unto  us  by  them  that 
heard  him ;  *  Qod  also 
hearing  them  witness,  both 
with    signs   and    wonders, 
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disobedience     received    just    recom- 
pence of  reward;    '^  "  how   shall  we  « ^•^^.- "«■  20- 
escape,  if  we  have  neg-lected  so  great 
salvation;    ''seeing'  that   it,   having  ^  Matt,  iv.^1^7. 
begun  to  be  spoken  by  the    Lord,    °''•'■^■ 
was   ®  confirmed    unto    us   by   them  « i'"'*^  i.  2. 
that  heard  it;  *^God  also   bearing  f Mark ^71. 20. 
witness  to  it,  s^r^t]^  ]joth  signs  and    uom^iv.ig, 

19.    I'Cor. 
ii.4.  erActsii.  22,13. 


ingly  to  be,  that  transgression  denotes  the 
outward  act  of  transgi'cssioii  of  the  Law, 
the  practical  withstanding  of  its  precepts, 
while  disobedience  occurs  wheu  wo  fuUll 
not,  and  have  no  mind  to  fulfil,  the  jn-e- 
cepts  of  the  Law :  the  former  expresses, 
viewed  from  without,  more  something  po-i- 
tive,  the  latter  something  negative,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  regards  more  the  dis- 
position of  the  man.  Still,  the  distinction, 
as  regards  the  moral  region  here  treated  of, 
is  not  of  such  a  kind  that  each  trans, 
gression  may  not  also  be  trciited  as  a  dis- 
obedience, and  each  disobedience  include 
or  induce  a  transgression.  Bleek)  re- 
ceived just  recompence  of  reward  (this 
term  is  used  only  in  this  Ejjistle,  and  every 
■where  else  in  a  good  sense.  To  what 

does  the  Writer  refer  ?  To  the  single  in- 
stances of  punishment  which  overtook  the 
oftenders  against  the  law,  or,  as  Grotius 
suggests,  to  the  general  punishment  of  the 
whole  people's  unbelief,  as  in  ch.  iii.  8  ;  iv. 
U  ;  xii.  21,  and  see  1  Cor.  x.  6  ff.  ?  I 
should  be  disposed  to  think,  to  the  former : 
such  penalties  as  are  denounced  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  35,  and  indeed  attached  to  very 
many  of  the  Mosaic  enactments :  as  Owen : 
"The  law  was  so  established,  that  the 
transgression  of  it,  so  as  to  disannul  tlie 
terms  and  conditions  of  it,  had  by  divine 
constitution  the  punishment  of  death  tem- 
poral, or  excision,  appointed  unto  it ") ; 
3.]  how  shall  we  (emphatic :  including 
Christians  in  general,  all  who  have  received 
the  message  of  salvation  in  the  manner  spe- 
cified below)  escape,  if  we  have  neglected 
so  great  ("  that  was  a  giving  of  laws  only, 
but  the  other  brought  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  taking  away  of  sins,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  promise  of  immortality : 
so  that  he  had  some  reason  to  say  so  great." 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  salvation  (as  in 
ch.  i.  14) ;  the  which  (equivalent  to  'seeing 
that  it '),  having  begun  to  be  spoken  by 
of  (he  was  the  instrument  in  this 
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case,  as  the  angels  in  the  other;  but  both, 
law  and  gospel,  came  at  first  hand  not  from 
the  mediators,  but  from  (iod)  the  Lord 
(by  the  Lord  is  to  be  joined  with  the  whole, 
having  begun  to  be  spoken,  not  witli 
spoken  only.  The  Lord,  as  lUeek  remarks, 
has  here  an  especial  emphasis  setting  forth 
the  majesty  and  sovereignty  of  Christ : 
"  He  Himself,  the  Master  of  angels,  first 
brought  to  us  the  doctrine  of  salvation," 
Theodoret),  was  confirmed  (see  Mark  xvi. 
19,  where  the  word  is  u.sed  exactly  in 
the  same  sense  and  reference.  It  seems 
to  be  used  to  correspond  to  became  binding 
(or  firm,  the  cognate  adjective  to  this  verb 
confirmed)  above,  signifying  a  ratification 
of  the  Gospel  somewhat  correspondent  to 
tliat  there  predicated  of  the  law  :  as  also 
spoken  here  answers  to  spoken  tliere) 
unto  us  by  those  who  heard  {it  i  or  Him  / 
In  the  sense,  the  diii'erence  will  be  but 
little  :  in  either  case,  those  pointed  at  will 
be,  as  Theodoret,  "those  who  weie  par- 
takers of  the  apostolic  grace  :"  the  "  eye- 
witnesses, and  ministers  of  the  word"  of 
Luke  i.  2.  From  the  usage,  however,  of 
the  Writer  himself,  I  prefer  understanding 
"  it :"  compare  ch.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  2 ;  xii.  19) 
it  (on  the  evidence  furnislied  by  this  verse 
as  to  the  Writer  of  the  Epistle,  see  InLro- 
duction,  §  i.  parr.  loO  11.) ;  God  also 
bearing  witness  to  it  (Chrysostom  re- 
marks :  "  How  then  was  it  confirmed  ? 
What  if  those  who  heard  it,  themselves 
feigned  it  ?  To  remove  the  shame  of  this, 
and  to  shew  that  the  grace  came  not  from 
men,  he  adds  that  God  also  bore  witness. 
For  had  they  been  the  inventors,  God 
would  not  have  borne  witness  to  them : 
but  now  they  are  witnesses,  and  God  is 
witness  besides.  We  have  not  simply 
believed  them,  but  have  been  heli.ed  by 
signs  and  wonders  :  so  that  we  have  not 
believed  them,  but  God  Himself"),  with 
signs  and  wonders  (lileck  remarks  :  '•  A.s 
regards  the  relation  of  the  two  expressions 
to  each  other  in  their  combination  here,  as 
S    S 
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and  ivith  divers  miracles, 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  his 
oion  will  1  *  For  unto  the 
angels  hath  he  not  put 
in  subjection  the  world  to 


divine  confirmations  of  human  testimony, 
it  is  this :  a  sign  is  a  more  general  and 
wider  idea  than  a  wonder.  Every  sign,  reli- 
giously considered,  is  also  a  iconder,  but 
not  always  vice  versa.  A  wonder  always 
includes  the  idea  of  something  marvellous, 
something  extraordinary  in  itself,  betokens 
something  which  by  its  very  occurrence 
raises  astonishment,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  the  known  laws  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  sign  is  each  and 
every  thing  whereby  a  person,  or  a  saying 
and  assertion,  is  witnessed  to  as  true,  and 
made  manifest :  and  thus  it  may  be  some- 
thing, which,  considered  in  and  of  itself, 
would  appear  an  ordinary  matter,  causing 
no  astonishment,  but  which  gets  its  cha- 
racter of  striking  and  supernatural  from  the 
connexion  into  which  it  is  brought  with 
something  else,  e.  g.  from  a  heavenly  mes- 
senger having  previously  referred  to  some 
event  which  he  could  not  have  foreseen  by 
mere  natural  knowledge.  But  it  may  also 
be  a  wonder,  properly  so  called.  Still,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  biblical  writers, 
using  so  often  as  they  do  the  words  toge- 
ther, did  not  on  every  occasion  bear  iu 
mind  the  distinction,  but  under  the  former 
word  thought  also  of  events  which  of  them- 
selves would  be  extraordinary  and  mar- 
vellous appearances"),  and  various  mira- 
culous powers,  and  distributions  (this  sub- 
stantive is  that  derived  from  the  verb  used 
in  Rom.  xii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  x. 
13)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (is  this  genitive 
descriptive  of  the  object  distributed,  or 
of  the  subject  distributing  ?  It  does 
not  follow  that  this  will  be  ruled  by  the 
reference  of  the  possessive  pronoun  His 
below.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to 
refer  this  pronoun  to  God,  the  primary 
subject  of  the  sentence,  than  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  merely  introduced  in  tlie 
course  of  it.  And  if  it  be  once  granted 
that  His  refers  to  God,  we  should  have,  on 
the  supposition  of  the  subjective  genitive, 
an  awkwardly  complicateil  sense,  hardly 
consistent  with  the  assertion  of  absolute 
sovereignty  so  prominently  made  in  the 
following  clause.  I  take  then  the  genitive, 
with  most  commentator.s,  as  objective,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  that  which  is  distributed. 


according  to  God's  will,  to  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  measure  and  kind.  The  de- 
claration in  John  iii.  34,  of  Him  whom  God 
sent,  "  He  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  mea- 
sure," speaks  of  the  same  giving,  but  of 
its  unmeasured  fulness,  as  imparted  to  our 
glorious  Head,  not  of  its  fragmentary  dis- 
tribution to  us,  the  imperfect  and  limited 
members),  according  to  His  (God's :  see 
above)  will  (it  is  best  to  refer  this  clause, 
not  to  the  whole  sentence  preceding,  nor 
to  the  two  clauses,  various  miraculous 
powers  and  distributions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit^  as  Bleek  and  Liinemann,  but  to  the 
last  of  these  only,  agreeably  to  1  Cor.  xii.  11, 
and  to  the  free  and  sovereign  agency  im- 
plied in  the  word  distributions.  See  on 
the  whole  sense,  Acts  v.  32)  ? 

5  —  18.]  The  dogmatic  argument  noto  pro- 
ceeds. The  neio  world  is  subjected,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  not  to  angels, 
but  to  Christ :  who  however,  though  Lord 
of  all,  was  made  inferior  to  the  angels,  that 
He  might  die  for,  and  suffer  loith,  being 
made  like,  the  children  of  men.  5.] 

The  proposition  stated.  For  (the  con- 
nexion is  with  the  sentence  immediately 
preceding,  i.e.  with  vv. 2 — 4.  That  former 
loord  was  spoken  by  angels  :  it  carried  its 
punishment  for  neglect  of  it :  much  more 
shall  this  salvation,  spoken  by  ...  .  &c., 
confirmed  by  ....  &c.  For  this  whole 
state  of  things,  induced  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  that  salvation,  is  not  subjected  to 
angels,  but  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
Then  the  fact  that  it  is  to  man,  and  to 
Him  AS  MAN,  that  it  is  subjected,  is  brought 
in,  and  a  new  subject  thus  grafted  on  the 
old  one  of  His  superiority  to  the  angels) 
not  to  angels  ("«»_5fe/«"  stands  in  the  place 
of  emphasis,  as  contrasted  with  "man" 
below)  did  he  subject  (viz.,  at  the  date  of 
His  arrangement  and  laying  out  of  the 
same.  The  subjection  of  this  present  na- 
tural world  to  the  holy  angels,  as  its  ad- 
ministrators, is  in  sevcal  places  attested  in 
Scripture,  and  was  a  very  general  matter 
of  belief  among  the  Jews.  In  Dent,  xxxii. 
8,  we  read  iu  the  Septuagint,  "  When  the 
Highest  distributed  nations,  as  He  dis- 
persed the  sons  of  men.  He  set  the  boun- 
daries of  nations  according  to  the  number 
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whereof  we  speak.     ^'  But  one  in  a 
certain  place  testified,  saying,  'What '  •i?,V  vii'":* 


of  the  an/fels  of  God."  There,  it  is  true, 
the  Hebrew  text  lins,  as  A.  V.,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  children  [more 
properly,  the  sons,  in  the  stricter  sense]  of 
Israel."  Origen  (or  his  translator)  says, 
"  According  to  the  number  of  His  angels, 
or,  as  we  read  in  other  copies,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel."  But 
the  doctrine  rests  on  passages  about  which 
there  can  be  no  such  doubt.  See  Dan.  x. 
13,  20,  21 ;  xii.  1,  for  this  committal  of 
kingdoms  to  the  superintendence  of  angels  : 
IJev.  ix.  11 ;  xvi.  5,  for  the  same  as  regards 
the  natural  elements :  Matt,  xviii.  10,  as 
regards  the  guardianship  of  individuals  : 
Eev.  i.  20  &.C.,  for  that  of  churches  [for  so, 
and  not  of  chief  bishops,  is  the  name  to  be 
understood:  see  note  there].  See  also 
Dan.  iv.  13.  In  the  apocryphal  and  rab- 
binical writings  we  find  the  same  idea 
asserted,  and  indeed  carried  out  into  minute 
details.  So  in  Ecclus.  xvii.  17,  "In  the 
division  of  the  nations  of  the  whole  earth 
he  set  a  rider  over  every  people :  hut  Israel 
is  the  Lord's  portion."  The  rabbinical 
authorities  may  be  found  in  Bleek  and 
Eisenraenger.  See  also  a  very  elaborate 
article — "  Eugel " — by  Bohme,  in  Hcrzog's 
Encyclopiidie  :  and  testimonies  to  the  view 
of  the  early  church  from  Eusebius,  Justin 
Martyr,  Irena?us,  Atheuagoras,  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  in  Whitby's  note. 
The  idea  then  of  subjection  of  the  world 
to  angels  was  one  with  which  the  readers 
of  this  Epistle  were  familiar)  the  world 
to  come  (the  reference  of  this  expression 
has  been  variously  given  by  expositors. 
1)  Many  imagine  it  to  refer  to  the  world 
which  is,  strictly  speaking,  to  come,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  this  present  world.  This 
meaning  will  hardly  tally  with  the  context 
here.  Though  it  might  be  said  that  the 
future  life,  being  the  completion  of  the 
state  of  salvation  by  Christ,  might  very 
well  here  be  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  2)  Some  have  sup- 
posed a  direct  allusion  to  eh.  i.  6.  But 
certainly  in  this  case  the  verb  would  have 
been  past :  "  of  which  we  spoke ;"  and 
besides,  the  addition  of  the  epithet  to  come 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  the  mere 
inhabited  world,  in  the  other  place.  3) 
Others  again  have  thought  of  heaven, 
wiiich  is  to  us  future,  because  we  are  not 
yet  admitted  to  its  joys.  But  this  again 
wouhl  not  agree  with  the  context.     4)  The 


most  probable  account  to  be  given  is  that 
the  phrase  represents  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sion, "  the  age  to  come"  [sec  note  on  eh.  i. 
1],  and  imports  the  whole  new  order  of 
things  brought  in  by  Christ, — taking  its 
rise  in  His  life  on  earth,  and  having  its 
completion  in  His  reign  in  glory.  This 
last-mentioned  view  is  by  far  the  best, 
agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  connexion,  for 
he  has  been  speaking  of  the  gospel  above, 
with  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  and 
with  the  whole  subject  of  the  Epistle. 
AH  reference  to  tlie  future  need  not  be 
excluded :  we  Christians  are  so  eminently 
"  prisoners  of  hope,"  that  the  very  men- 
tion of  such  a  designation  would  naturally 
awaken  a  thought  of  the  glories  to  come : 
but  this  reference  must  not  be  pressed  as 
having  any  prominence),  of  which  we  are 
speaking  (which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
present  argument :  viz.  that  urged  in 
vv.  1 — 4.  The  sense  is  ?,irici\j  present ; 
not  past,  nor  future.  Bleek  has  here  some 
excellent  remarks  :  "  As  regards  the  whole 
thought,  the  non -subjection  of  the  new 
order  of  the  world  to  angels,  it  respects 
partly  what  is  already  present,  partly  what 
we  have  yet  to  wait  for.  Certainly,  here 
and  there  in  the  New  Test,  history  angels 
are  mentioned :  but  they  come  in  only 
as  transitory  appearances,  to  announce  or 
to  execute  some  matter  which  is  specially 
entrusted  to  them :  they  never  appear  as 
essential  agents  in  the  introduction  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  either  in  general,  or  in 
particular :  they  do  not  descend  on  earth 
as  preaching  repentance,  or  preparing  men 
to  lie  received  into  God's  kingdom.  This 
is  done  by  men,  first  and  chiefly  by  Him 
who  is  Son  of  Man  par  excellence,  and  after 
Him  by  the  disciples  whom  He  prepared 
for  the  work.  Even  the  miraculous  con- 
version of  Paul  is  brought  about,  not  by 
angels,  but  by  the  appearing  of  the  Loi-d 
Himself.  Our  author  has  indeed,  in  ch.  i. 
14,  designated  the  angels  as  fellow-workers 
in  the  salvation  of  men  :  but  only  in  a 
serving  capacity,  never  as  working  or  im- 
parting salvation  by  independent  agency,  as 
does  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  in  a  certain  degree  His  disciples  also. 
So  that  we  cannot  speak  with  any  truth  of 
a  subjection  of  this  new  order  of  things  to 
the  angels.  Rather,  even  by  what  we  see 
at  present,  does  it  appear  to  be  subjected  to 
the  Redeemer  Himself.  And  this  will  ever 
S    i^ 
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ing.  What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
or   the  son   of  man,    that 


more  and  more  bo  the  case;  for,— according 
to  the  prophetic  declaration  of  the  Psahn, 
the  whole  world  shall  be  put  undej  His 
feet  [ver.  8].  Thus,  by  reminding  them 
of  the  will  of  God  declared  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  does  the  Writer  meet  at  the 
same  time  the  objections  of  those  of  his 
readers  and  countrymen,  to  whom  perhaps 
this  withdrawal  of  the  agency  of  the  angels 
with  the  introduction  and  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  new  order  of  things  might  ap- 
pear an  important  defect  ").  8.]  Bat 
(introduces  a  contrast  to  a_  preceding  ne- 
gative sentence  frequently  in  our  Epistle : 
compare  ch.  iv.  13. 15  ;  ix.  12;  x.  27  ;  xii. 
13.  An  ellipsis  follows  it,  to  be  supplied 
in  the  thought,  "  it  is  ftir  otherwise,  for  '' 
.  . .  .)  one  somewhere  (no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  indefmite  manner  of  cita- 
tion, either  that  the  writer  was  quoting 
from  memory,  as  some  think,  or  that  he 
did  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  the 
Psalm,  as  others.  Rather  may  we  say 
that  it  shews  he  was  writing  for  readers 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  from 
whom  it  might  well  be  expected  that  they 
would  recognize  the  citation  without  fur- 
ther specification.  He  certainly  is  not 
quoting  from  memory,  seeing  that  the 
words  agree  exactly  wi'th  the  Septuagint : 
and  Ps.  viii.  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Sep- 
tuagint has  a  superscription  indicating 
that  it  was  written  by  David.  We  can 
hardly  infer  with  some  that  the  Writer 
meant  to  express  his  feeling  that  the  Old 
Test,  books  had  no  human  authors,  but 
God  Himself :  for  in  this  case  the  personal 
designation  some  one  would  hardly  have 
been  used,  but  a  passive  construction,  "  it 
is  written,"  or  the  like,  adopted  instead) 
testified,  saying  (this  seems  the  proper 
place  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  sense  of  the 
citation  which  follows,  and  on  the  con- 
nexion of  thought  in  the  rest  of  the  chap- 
ter. The  general  import  of  the  eighth 
Fsalm-may  he  described  as  being,  to  praise 
Jehovah  for  His  glory  and  majesty,  and 
His  merciful  dealing  with  and  exaltation 
of  mankind.  All  exposition  which  loses 
sight  of  this  general  import,  and  attempts 
to  force  the  Psahn  into  a  direct  and  ex- 
clusive prophecy  of  the  personal  Messiah, 
goes  to  conceal  its  true  prophetic  sense, 
and  to  obscure  the  force  and  beauty  of  its 
reference  to  Him.  This  has  been  done  by 
Bleek    and   others,  who  have  made  "the 


Son  of  Man"  a  direct  title  here  of  Christ. 
It  is  MAN  who  in  the  Psalm  is  spoken  of, 
in  the  common  and  most  general  sense  : 
the  care  taken  by  God  of  Sim,  the  lord- 
ship given  to  him,  the  subjection  of  God's 
works  to  him.  This  high  dignity  he  lost, 
but  this  high  dignity  he  has  regained,  and 
possesses  potentially  in  all  its  fulness  and 
glory,  restored,  and  for  ever  secured  to 
him.  How  ?  and  by  whom  ?  By  one  of 
his  own  race,  the  MAN  Christ  Jesus. 
Whatever  high  and  glorious  things  can  be 
said  of  man,  belong  of  proper  right  to  Him 
only,  in  proper  person  to  Him  only,  but 
derivatively  to  us  His  brethren  and  mem- 
bers. And  this  is  the  great  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  such  sayings  as  these  : 
whatever  belongs  to  man  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  nature,  belongs  superlatively  to 
that  MAN,  who  is  the  constituted  head  of 
man's  nature,  the  second  Adam,  who  has 
more  than  recovered  all  that  the  first 
Adam  lost.  To  those  who  clearly  appre- 
hend and  firmly  hold  this  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  interpretation 
of  ancient  prophecy,  and  the  New  Test. 
application  of  Old  test,  sayings  to  Christ, 
become  a  far  simpler  matter  than  they 
ever  can  be  to  others.  And  so  here,  it  is 
to  MAN,  not  to  angels,  that  the  "  world  to 
come  "  is  subjected.  This  is  the  argument : 
and,  as  far  as  the  end  of  ver.  8,  it  is  carried 
on  with  reference  to  man,  properly  so 
called.  There  is  Iiere  as  yet  no  personal 
reference  to  our  Lord,  who  is  first  intro- 
duced, and  that  in  His  lower  personal 
human  Name,  at  ver.  9.  This  has  been 
missed,  and  thus  confusion  introduced  into 
the  argument,  by  the  majority  of  Commen- 
tators. To  hold  that  our  Lord  is  from  the 
first  intended  by  "man"  and  "  ike  son  of 
man"  here,  is  to  disturb  altogether  the 
logical  sequence,  which  runs  thus  :  "  It  is 
not  to  angels  that  He  has  subjected  the 
latter  dispensation,  but  to  man.  Still  we 
do  not  see  man  in  possession  of  this  sove- 
reignty. No ;  but  we  do  see  Jesus,  whose 
humiliation  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  man- 
hood, crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  and 
thus  constituted  the  Head  of  our  race,  so 
that  His  death  and  suflerings  were  our 
deliverance  and  our  perfecting.  And  fi)r 
this  to  be  so,  the  sanctifier  and  the  sancti- 
fied must  be  all  of  one  race."  And  the 
rest  of  the  chapter  is  spent  in  laying  forth 
with  inimitable  beauty  and  tenderness  tho 
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thou  viiltesi  him  ?  '  Thou 
madest  him  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels ;  thou 
croivnedst  him  toith  fflori/ 
and  honour,  and  didst 
set  him  over  the  u-ork.s- 
of  thy  hands  :  ^  thou  hast 
jjut  all  things  in  subjection 

/mm  fhr  Psalm) 
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him  ?      7  Thou  madest  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  aug-els ;  thou  crown- 
edst  him  with  g-lory  and  honour  t :  f*'"""- 
8  '"thou  didst  put  all  thing's  in  sub-    t!iew<" 
jectiou  under  his  feet.     For  in  that    ^"4/*^ 


tinff  in  the  Fatican  MS.  and  others. 


oiliest  M.SS. 
{probably 
Cor.  XV.  27.    Epli.  i.22, 


necessity  and  effect  of  Jesus  being  thus 
made  like  us.  The  whole  process  of  this 
second  chapter  stands  without  parallel  for 
tender  persuasiveness  amidst  the  strictest 
logical  coherence.  And  yet  both  of  these 
are  concealed  and  spoiled,  unless  we  take 
these  words  of  the  Psalm,  and  the  argument 
founded  on  them,  of  man  generally,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  of  .lesus,  as  man 
like  ourselves),  What  is  man  (some  have 
understood  this  to  mean,  "  How  great,  how 
noble,  is  man  ;  who  even  amongst  the  im- 
mensity of  all  these  heavenly  works  of 
(iod,  yet  is  remembered  and  visited  of 
Him  ;"  but  against  this  are  the  two  words 
here  used  in  the  Hebrew,  both  betokening 
man  on  his  lower  side,  of  weakness  and 
inferiority.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  ordinary  view  is  right— not  how  great, 
bat  how  little,  is  man.  This  agrees  far 
better  also  with  the  wonder  expressed  at 
(idd's  thinking  of  and  visiting  him,  below), 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  hitn  (i.  e.  objec- 
tively,—  as  shewn  by  Tliy  care  of  him)'?  or  (in 
the  Hebrew  "  and  "  is  here  doubtless  substi- 
tuted for  or  by  the  Septuagint,  to  indicate 
tliat  the  second  member  of  the  parallelism 
does  not  point  to  another  subject  additional 
to  the  tirst)  the  son  of  man  (proceeding 
on  the  same  view  as  that  given  above,  it 
would  be  irrelevant  here  to  enter  on  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  application  of  this  title 
to  our  Lord,  by  others,  and  by  Himself, — 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  here  appropriated  to 
Him,  but  used  of  any  and  every  sou  of 
Adam.  It  is  true,  our  thoughts  at  once 
recur  to  Him  on  reading  the  words — but, 
if  we  are  follouiiig  the  train  of  thought, 
only  as  their  nltcrior,  not  as  their  imme- 
diate, reference),  that  Thou  visitest  him  ? 
7.]  Thou  madest  Him  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  (literally,  in  tlie  Hebrew, 
"Thou  lettest  him  be  little  inferior  to 
God."  The  best  Hebrew  scholars  seem  to 
agree  that  the  word  "  Grod "  here  repre- 
sents not  the  personal  God,  but  the  ab- 
stract qualities  of  Godhead,  in  which  all 
that  is  divine,  or  immediately  connected 
with  the  Deity,  is  included.     If  so,  theu 


the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint  and  our 
text  is,  tliough  not  exhaustive  of  the  ori- 
ginal, yet  by  no  means  an  inaccurate  one. 
Tlie  angelic  nature,  being  the  lowest  of  that 
which  is  divine  and  heavenly,  marks  well 
the  terminus  just  beneath  which  man  is 
set.  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
stress  of  the  argument  here  is  not  on  this 
mention  of  the  angels,  but  on  the  assertion 
of  the  sovereignty  of  man.  I  may  renuirk, 
that  the  marginal  rendering  of  our  A.  V., 
"  a  little  while  inferior  to,"  though  doubt- 
less also  warranted  by  the  usage  of  the 
Greek,  seems  quite  unnecessary  in  the  con- 
text, where  not  the  question  of  time,  but 
that  of  place,  is  before  us)  ;  thou  crownedst 
him  with  glory  and  honour  (I  must  remind 
the  reader  of  what  has  been  said  befoi-e ; 
that  the  quotation  is  adduced  here  not  of 
the  Messiah,  but  ofman,  and  that  on  this  the 
whole  subsequent  argument  depends.  With 
this  view  vanish  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  raised  about  the  original  and 
here-intended  meaning  of  this  clause.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  further  setting  forth  of  the 
preceding  one.  Man,  who  was  left  not 
far  behind  the  divine  attributes  themselves, 
was  also  invested  with  kingly  majesty  on 
earth,  put  into  the  piaceof  God  Himself  in 
sovereignty  over  the  world.  That  this  has 
only  been  realized  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
is  not  brought  out  till  below,  and  forms 
the  central  point  of  the  argument.  Hup- 
feld  remarks  that  the  Hebrew  term  hei-e 
rendered  glory  and  honour,  is  a  common  ex- 
pression for  the  divine  majesty,  and  thence 
for  the  kingly,  as  a  reflexion  of  the  divine  : 
and  the  crowning  represents  the  kingly 
majesty,  with  which  man  is  adorned  as 
with  a  kingly  crown) :  8.]  thou  didst 

put  all  things  under  his  feet  (universal 
dominion  is  bestowed  on  man  by  his  con- 
stitution as  he  came  from  God.  That  that 
bestowal  has  never  yet  been  realized,  is  the 
next  step  of  the  argument :  the  liedeemer 
being  at  pri'sent  kept  out  of  sight,  but  by 
and  by  to  be  introduced  as  the  real  ful- 
filler  of  this  high  destiny  of  man,  and  on 
that  account,  incaruate  iu  man's  natui-e). 
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he  put  all  things  in  suhjection  to 
him^  he  left  nothing  that  is  not  put 
in  subjection  to  him.  But  now  "we 
see  not  yet  all  thing-s  put  in  subjec- 
tion to  him.  s  But  him  "that  is 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
even  Jesus,  we  behold,  on  account 
of  his  suffering  of  death,  p  crowned 
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vnder  his  feet.  For  in 
that  he  put  all  in  subjec- 
tion under  him,  he  left 
nothing  that  is  not  jnit 
under  him.  But  notv  we 
see  not  yet  all  things  j^nt 
under  him.  ^  But  we  see 
Jesus,  who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels 
for  the  suffering  of  death, 


For  (tliis  for  grounds,  or  rather  begins  to 
ground  that  iih-eady  asserted  in  ver.  5)  in 
that  he  (viz.  God :  not,  the  writer  of  the 
Psalm  :  unless  indeed  we  are  to  understand 
"put  in  subjection"  to  mean,  saying  that 
such  is  the  case,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
1  Cor.  XV.  27 :  but  the  other  is  much 
simpler,  more  analogous  to  usage,  and 
more  in  the  sense  of  the  Psalm,  which  is  a 
direct  address  to  God)  put  all  things  {the 
universe:  in  the  original,  not  merely  all 
things  as  before,  but  the  sum  of  all)  under 
him  (Man,  again  :  not,  Christ :  see  above, 
and  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  verse),.  He 
left  nothing  ("  he  seems  to  except  neither 
celestial  nor  terrestrial,"  Primasius.  Pos- 
sibly :  and  in  the  application  itself,  cer- 
tainly :  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  such 
was  iiis  thought  here.  The"  idea  that  angels 
are  especially  here  intended,  has  arisen  from 
that  misconception  of  the  connexion,  which 
I  have  been  throughout  endeavouring  to 
meet)  unsubjected  to  him.  But  (contrast 
bringing  out  the  exception)  now  (in  the 
present  condition  of  things  :  not  strictly 
temporal,  but  as  "  noio "  ch.  xi.  16,  and 
ch.  ix.  26)  we  see  not  yet  (compare  on  the 
whole,  1  Cor.  xv.  24—27)  all  things  {the 
■universe  again)  put  under  him  (the  word 
him  in  all  three  places  referring  to  man  : 
man  has  not  yet  attained  his  sovereignty. 
That  the  sunnning  up  of  mauhood  in  Christ 
is  in  the  Writer's  mind,  is  evident  through- 
out, and  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  before  his 
readers'  minds  also  ;  but  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  humiliation  and  exaltation 
of  Christ  in  His  humanity  is  marred  by 
making  all  this  a})ply  personally  to  Him. 
Manhood,  as  such,  is  exalted  to  glory  and 
honour,  and  waiting  for  its  primeval  pre- 
rogative to  be  fully  assured,  but  it  is  in 
Christ,  and  in  llim  alone,  that  this  is 
true  :  and  in  Him  it  is  true,  inasmuch  as 
He,  being  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  and 
having  been  Himself  made  perfect  by  suf- 
ferings, and  calling  us  His  bi-ethren,  can 
lead  us  up  through  suftcrings  into  glory, 


freedfrom  guilt  by  His  sacrificefor  our  sins). 
9.]  We  do  not  see  man,  &c.  But 
(strong  contrast  again  :  "  but  rather" — sec 
on  ver.  6)  him  who  is  made  (better  than 
'  ivas,'  or  'hafh  been,  made;'  His  hu- 
manity iu  its  abstract  position  being  in 
view)  a  little  (not  necessarily,  here  either, 
of  time  [a  little  while]  :  nor  are  we  at 
liberty  to  assume  such  a  rendering :  though 
of  course  it  is  difficult  to  say,  when  the 
same  phrase  has  two  analogous  meanings 
both  applicable,  as  this,  bow  far  the  one 
may  have  accompanied  the  other  in  the 
Writer's  mind)  lower  than  (the)  angels, 
we  behold  (notice  the  ditlerence  between 
the  half-involuntary  words  "  tve  see  "  above, 
the  impression  which  our  eyes  receive  from 
things  around  us, — and  the  direction  and 
intention  of  the  contemplating  eye  [here, 
of  faith  :  ch.  iii.  19;  x.  25]  in  this  word, 
we  behold),  (namely)  Jesus,  on  account  of 
his  suffering  of  death  (it  has  been  much 
doubted  whether  these  words  belong  (I.) 
to  the  foregoing  clause,  "  made  a  little 
lotoer  than  the  angels,"  or,  (II.)  to  the 
following,  "  rroivned  tvith  glory  and 
honour."  The  former  connexion  is  as- 
sumed without  remark  by  the  ancient 
Commentators,  and  by  several  moderns. 
And  these  interpret  the  words  two  ways : 
1)  on  account  of  the  suffering  of  death 
[i.e.  because  lie  has  suftered  death], — thus 
making  "  a  little  {while) "  refer  to  the 
time  of  His  sufferings  and  death,  or,  as 
Chrysostom  and  others,  to  the  three  days 
of  His  being  in  the  grave  :  2)  for  the  saiie 
of  the  suffering  of  death,— so  that  He 
might  suffer  death.  So  Augustine  and 
most  of  the  ancients.  But  (II.)  the 
latter  connexion,  with  the  following  clause, 
is  adopted  by  Theophylact,  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  many  others.  The  arrangement  of 
the  words,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
context,  on  account  of  the  suffering  of 
death,  both  seem  to  require  the  latter, 
not  the  former  connexion.  The  words 
are  emphatic;    they  are   taken   up  again 
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crowned  u'i(h  fflori/  and 
honour ;  that  he  by  the 
grace  of  Ood  should  taste 
deathfor  everi/ man.  ^'^  For 
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with   glory   and    honour;    in    order 
tliat  he  t  by  the  ffrace  of  God  should  t  som 
taste  death  i  for  every  man 


10  r  -p^,. 

instead  of"  by 
{Cent.  III.)  meniions  both  readings.    See  note.  q!ji»tin 

Tim.  ii.  0.    1  John  ii.  2.    Kev.  v.  0.  r  Luke  xxiv.  40. 


in  the  next  sentence  by  'made  ^Jpr- 
ft'ct  by  sufferings '  [which  words  them- 
selves are  a  witness  that  snU'einngf  and 
exaltation,  not  suffering  and  dep^radation, 
arc  here  connected].  But  emphatic  they 
could  not  be  in  the  former  conne.xion, 
coming  as  they  would  only  as  an  explica- 
tory clause,  after  "made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels."  Again,  the  latter  con- 
nexion entirely  satisfies  the  context,  the 
sullcrings  of  Christ  being  treated  of  as 
necessary  to  His  being  our  perfect  Re- 
deemer. And  this  connexion  will  be  made 
even  clearer  by  what  will  be  said  on  the 
next  clause),  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour  (viz.  at  His  exaltation,  when  God 
exalted  Him  to  His  right  Hand  :  not,  as 
some,  at  His  incarnation,  or  His  esta- 
blishment as  Saviour  of  the  world  :  see 
above,  ver.  7);  in  order  that  (how  is  this 
logically  constructed  ?  It  depends  on  the 
last  clause,  which  clause  it  will  be  best  to 
take  in  its  entirety,  "  on  accotmt  of  His 
suffering  of  death  crowned  tvith  glory 
and  honour."  The  full  connexion  we 
cannot  enter  into,  till  the  three  other 
t]ucstions  arising  out  of  our  clause  are 
disposed  of:  by  the  grace  of  God,  — for 
every  man, — and,  that  He  should  taste 
death)  by  the  grace  of  God  (how  is  this 
to  be  understood  ?  At  all  events  we  have 
strong  Scriptui-e  analogy  for  such  an  ex- 
pression. In  Gal.  ii.  21,  the  Apostle's 
confession  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  he 
says,  "  I  do  not  make  void  the  grace  of 
God ;  for  if  righteousness  be  by  the  law, 
then  Chri.H  died  without  cause."  And  in 
Horn.  V.  8,  we  read,  "  God  giveth  proof 
of  His  own  love  fotvard  us,  in  that,  while 
ice  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  2ts." 
And  in  Titus  ii.  11,  "  The  grace  of  God 
teas  manifested,  bringing  salration  to  all 
men."  So  that,  in  point  of  meaning,  no 
difficulty  need  be  found  in  the  words.  It 
was  by  the  love  and  grace,  the  kindness 
and  /ore  towards  men  of  the  Father,  that 
all  Redemption  was  effected,  and  above 
all  that  One  Sacrifice  which  was  the 
crowning  act  of  Redemption.  The  re- 
markable various  reading  (see  margin)  is 
discus.sed  at  length  in  the  notes  to  my 
(heek  Testament.  I  have  there  concluded, 
that  it  docs  not  seem  possible  to  assign  to 


tlic  words  "except  God,"  or,  "without 
God,"  a  meaning  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  context,  and  the  analogy 
of  Scripture.  This  indeed  would  be  no 
argument  against  a  reading  universally 
and  nnobjcctionably  attested  by  external 
authorities ;  but  where  no  such  attestation 
exists,  may  well  be  brought  in  to  guide  us 
to  a  decision)  He  might  for  ('on  behalf 
of,'  '  for  the  benefit  of : '  where  tins  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  preposition  suflficcs, 
that  of  vicariousness  must  not  be  intro- 
duced. Sometimes,  as  e.  g.,  2  Cor.  v.  15, 
it  is  necessary.  Rut  here  clearly  not,  the 
whole  argument  proceeding  not  on  the 
vicariousness  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  but  on 
the  benefits  which  we  derive  from  His 
personal  sufl'ering  for  us  in  humanity ;  not 
on  His  substitution  for  ns,  but  on  His 
community  with  us)  every  man  (in  the 
original  the  word  may  be  neuter  or  mas- 
culine ;  every  thing,  or  every  man.  If 
the  latter,  to  what  is  it  to  be  referred  ? 
Origen  and  others  take  it  as  neuter, 
and  apply  it  either  to  all  nature,  or  to  all 
reasonable  beings.  The  latter  see  discussed 
below.  The  former  can  hardly  be  here 
meant :  for  of  such  a  doctrine,  however 
true,  there  is  no  hint.  Then  taking  the 
adjective  masculine,  are  we  to  understand 
it  "for  every  one,  angels  included  1 " 
So  Ebrard  :  but  where  do  we  find  any  such 
usage  of  "  all,"  or  "  every,"  absolutely  put 
as  here  ?  And  where  in  this  chapter  again 
is  any  room  for  the  position,  that  Christ 
sufl'ered  death  for  angels  ?  In  the  logical 
course  of  the  argument,  we  have  done 
with  them,  and  are  now  treating  of  man, 
and  of  Him  who  was  made  man  to  be 
our  High  Priest  and  advocate.  And  there- 
fore of  none  other  than  man  can  this  word 
"  every  one "  be  here  meant,  in  accord- 
ance indeed  with  its  universal  usage  else- 
where. If  it  be  asked,  why  every  man 
rather  than  all  men,  we  may  safely  say, 
that  the  singular  brings  out,  far  more 
strongly  than  the  plural  would,  the  ap- 
plicability of  Christ's  death  to  each  in- 
dividual man  :  and  we  may  say  that  this 
again  testifies  to  the  sense  "  every  man," 
as  there  would  be  no  such  reason  for  in- 
dividualizing other  rational  beings,  as  there 
is  for  showing  that  the  whole  nature  of 
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it   became   Mm,  for  loJiom 

are  all  things,  and  hi/  tohom 

'    are  all  things,  in  bringing 


man,  to  which  this  promise  of  sovereignty 
is  given,  is  penetrated  by  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  deatli)  taste  of  death  (some  have 
seen  in  the  phrase  an  allusion  to  the  short- 
ness and  trausitoriuess  of  the  Lord's  death : 
so  Clirysostoni,  "  He  properly  said  should 
taste  death,  and  not,  should  die.  For  as 
if  really  only  tasting  it.  He  made  so  little 
stay  in  it,  and  immediately  arose  :  "  then, 
comparing  Christ  to  a  physician  who  first 
tastes  his  medicines  to  encourage  the  sick 
man  to  take  them,  adds,  "  So  also  Christ, 
since  all  men  had  ever  been  afraid  of  death, 
to  persuade  them  to  be  bold  against  it.  Him- 
self tasted  it,  having  no  benefit  so  to  do." 
So  also  many  other  Commentators,  among 
whom  lieza  and  Bengel  find  also  the  verity 
of  His  Death  indicated  in  the  words.  But 
it  is  well  answered,  that  in  none  of  the 
])laces  wliere  the  phrase  appears,  either 
in  the  New  Test,  or  in  the  rabbinical 
writings,  does  any  such  meaning  appear 
to  be  conveyed.  Nor  again  can  we, 
iis  Bleek,  understand  the  imijlication  to 
l>e  that  Christ  underwent  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.  But  the  phrase  falls  into 
exact  accord  with  the  general  argument 
of  the  passage,  that  it  became  Christ, 
in  order  to  be  the  great  and  merciful 
High  Priest  of  humanity,  to  be  perfected 
through  human  sutierings :  and  it  forms 
in  fact  the  first  mention  of  this  idea, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  for  which  fol- 
lows. I  would  say,  that  the  word  taste 
must  be  regarded  as  slightly  emphatic, 
and  as  implying  the  personal  undergoing 
of  death  and  entering  into  its  sufi'er- 
ing.  And  1  doubt  nmch,  whether  it  will 
not  be  found  that  in  the  other  passages 
where  the  phrase  occurs,  this  personal 
suifering  of  death,  though  not  boldly  pro- 
minent, is  yet  within  view,  and  agreeable 
to  the  context.  Aud  now,  having 

considered  the  three  points,  by  the  grace  of 
God, — for  every  man, — and  taste  of  death, 
— we  return  again  to  the  (juesticn  of  tlie 
connexion  of  in  order  that,  with  which 
this  clause  begins  We  before  stated  that 
we  find  it  dependent  on  the  former  clause, 
on  account  of  His  suffering  of  death 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  This 
exaltation,  being  t\K perfecting  [see  ver.lO] 
of  Christ,  was  ai'rived  at  through  suffer- 
ings, and  on  account  of  llis  suffering  of 
death, —  both  by  means  of,  and  on  account 
i:i.  His  suileriug  of  dcalh.    Aud  this  exalta- 


tion has  made  Him  the  divine  Head  of  oni 
humanity — the  channel  of  grace,  and  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  Without  His 
exaltation,  his  death  would  not  have  been 
effectual.  Unless  he  had  been  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  received  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  set  in  ex- 
pectation of  all  things  being  put  under  his 
feet.  His  death  could  not  have  been,  for 
every  man,  the  expiation  to  him  of  his 
own  individualsin.  On  the  triumphant  issue 
of  his  sufferings,  their  efficacy  depends. 
And  this  I  believe  is  what  the  Sacred 
Writer  meant  to  express.  His  glory  was 
the  consequence  of  his  suffering  of  death  ; 
—  arrived  at  through  His  sufi'ering  :  but 
the  applicability  of  His  death  to  every  man 
is  the  consequence  of  His  constitution  in 
Heaven  as  the  great  High  Priest,  in  virtue 
of  his  blood  carried  into  the  holy  place, 
— and  the  triumpliant  Head  of  our  com- 
mon humanity :  which  common  humanity 
of  Him  and  ourselves  now  becomes  the 
subject  of  further  elucidation). 
10.]  For  (the  connexion  with  the  foregoing, 
see  above.  The  for  renders  a  reason  why 
the  result  just  introduced  should  have 
been  one  which  the  grace  of  God  contem- 
plated) it  became  (as  matter  not  only  of 
decorum,  but  of  sequence  from  the  data ; 
— 'tvas  suitable  to,'  not  as  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  which  was  not  the  ques- 
tion here.  The  expression  here  glances  at 
those  who  found  in  a  suffering  and  cruci- 
fied Messiah  something  unsuitable  to  the 
Godhead;  and  expresses  not  merely  a 
negative,  that  it  was  not  unsuitable,  not 
unworthy  of  God, — but  at  the  same  time 
the  positive,  that  it  was  altogether  corre- 
spondent to  and  worthy  of  His  Being  and 
His  Wisdom  and  His  Love,  to  take  this 
course :  that  it  is  so  shaped,  that  he  who 
knows  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
miglit  have  expected  it.  And  thus  it  is 
indirectly  implied,  that  it  was  also  the 
most  suitable,  and  that  any  other  way 
would  have  been  less  correspondent  to  the 
being  and  purpose  of  God.  Bleek  has  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  lingering  of  the 
offence  of  the  cross  among  these  Jewish 
Christians,  who,  although  their  ideas  of 
the  glory  and  kingly  triumph  of  the 
Messiah  had  been  in  a  measure  satisfied 
by  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ, 
aud  their  hopes  awakened  by  the  promise 
of  future  glory  at  His  second  coming, — 
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many  sons  unto  glory,  to 
make  the  captain  of  their 
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bringing-,  as  he  did,  many  sons  unto 
"•lory,    to    make    '  perfect    throu<2-li  t  i-'H-c  xui. 

<^  J  '  -l  t3  ell.  V.«. 


yet,  in  the  procrasti nation  of  this  great 
event,  felt  their  souls  languishing,  and  the 
old  stumbling-block  of  Christ's  sufferings 
recurring  to  their  minds.  To  set  forth 
then  the  way  of  suffering  and  the  cross  as 
one  worthy  of  (Jod's  high  puijxise,  would 
be  a  natural  course  for  the  argument  of 
tlie  Writer  to  take)  Him,  for  whom  are 
all  things  (not  only,  '  all  those  things 
which  contribute  to  man's  salvation,'  but 
'the  sum  total  of  things,'  ' the  universe,' 
as  in  the  parallel  passages.  All  created 
things  are  for  God  [see  below],  for  His 
j.nipose  and  for  His  glory),  and  by  whom 
(by  whose  will,  and  tiat,  and  agency)  are 
all  things  (wjio  is  intended  I  From  the 
sequel  of  the  sentence  there  can  be  no 
dou'iit  that  it  is  God  the  Father.  For  the 
sulijeet  of  this  clause  is  there  said  to  per- 
fect Christ :  and  this  could  be  predicated 
of  none  but  the  Father  Himself.  That 
these  expressions  are  found  frequently  used 
of  the  Son,  need  be  no  objection  :  whatever 
is  thus  said  of  Him  as  the  End,  and  the 
^\'o^ker,  in  creation  may  a  fortiori  be  said 
of  the  Father  who  sent  Him  and  of  whose 
will  He  is  the  expression.  As  to  the  reason 
of  this  lengthened  appellation  here,  Calvin 
well  says :  "  He  might  have  designated 
God  in  one  word  :  but  he  wished  to  remind 
tliem  that  that  was  to  be  accounted  best, 
which  He  decreed  whose  will  and  glory  is 
the  real  end  of  all  things."  And  not  only 
this:  in  introducing  the  "hecomingness" 
of  Christ's  sufferings  by  such  a  description 
of  God,  he  reminds  his  readers  that  those 
suilerings  also  were  for  Him — contributing 
to  His  end  and  His  glory — and  by  Him, 
brought  about  and  carried  through  by  His 
agency  and  superintendence),  bringing 
(the  application  of  the  cLiuse  is  to  God  the 
Father,  the  subject  of  the  preceding.  See 
the  idea  which  refers  it  to  Christ  treated  in 
my  Greek  Test.  Some  take  the  participle 
as  past,  "having  brought,"  referring  the  ex- 
pression chiefly,  or  entirely,  to  the  Old  Test, 
saints.  These  however  can  hardly  be  meant ; 
for  they  cannot  be  said  in  any  adequate 
sense  to  have  been  led  to  glory,  or  to  have 
had  Christ  for  the  Captain  of  their  salva- 
tion. And  surely  it  would  be  most  un- 
natural to  refer  the  particijjle  to  those 
saints  only  who  had  entered  into  glory 
since  the  completion  of  Christ's  work,  but 
before  this  Epistle  was  written.  The  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  participle  here  used  has  iu 


all  cases  reference  to  the  completion  of  the 
action.  In  Christ's  being  perfected,  the 
bringing  many  sons  to  glory  is  completed. 
Had  it  been  a  present,  we  must  have 
rendered,  as  indeed  the  A.  V.  has  erro- 
neously rendered  now,  '  in  bringing  :'  so 
that  the  Father's  ;je;yee^/«^  of  Christ  would 
he  only  a  step  in  the  process  of  leading 
many  sous  to  glory.  Hut  now  it  is  tfie 
tohole  process.  Wa  cannot  give  in  idio- 
matic English  this  delicate  shade  of  mean- 
ing correctly:  the  nearest  representation 
of  it  is,  as  iu  the  text,  perhaps— 'it 
became  Him  ....  bringing,  as  He 
did,  many  sons  to  glory,  to'  &e.)  many  (not 
in  contrast  to  all,  but  in  contrast  to 
feio,  and  in  relation  to  one)  sons  (probably 
in  the  closer  sense :  not  merely  sons 
by  creation,  but  sous  by  adoption.  This 
Seems  necessitated  by  the  next  verse)  to 
glory  (the  expression  is  not  common  in 
this  meaning  in  our  Epistle :  and  is  per- 
haps chosen  on  account  of  the  word  occur- 
ring in  ver.  9.  It  is,  that  supreme  bliss 
and  majesty  which  rightly  belongs  to  God 
only — of  which  His  divine  Sou  is  [ch.  i, 
3]  the  brightness  or  shining  forth,  and 
of  which  behevers  in  Christ  are  here  in 
their  degree  partakers,  and  shall  be  fully 
so  hereafter.  It  is  the  crowning  positive 
result  of  the  negative  word  salvation),  to 
make  perfect  (this  word  is  used  often  in 
our  Epistle,  and  in  various  references.  It 
is  said  of  the  Redeemer  Himself,  here, 
and  in  ch.  v.  9;  vii.  28,— of  His  people, 
who  are  made  perfect  through  Him,  ix.  9  ; 
XI. 14,40;  xii.23;  and  indeed  xii.  2;  — with 
a  geneial  reference,  vii.  11,  19:  see  also 
perfect,  ch.  v.  14;  ix.  11,— tAwd  perfection, 
ch.  vi.  1.  From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that 
some  meaning  must  be  looked  for  wide 
enough  to  include  all  these  senses  of  the 
woi'd  itself  and  its  cognates.  And  such  a 
sense  is  found  in  the  ordinary  rendering  of 
the  word, — to  "  accomplish,"  or  "  make 
complete"  or  "perfect."  This  accom- 
j)lishment,  completion  or  perfecting  of 
Christ  was,  the  bringing  Him  to  that 
glory  which  was  His  proposed  and  destined 
end  :  and  it  answers  to  the  "  crowning 
with  glory  and  honour  "  of  ver.  9  :  and  to 
the  "glorifying"  of  St.  John:  and  fits 
exactly  the  requirements  of  the  other 
passages  in  our  Epistle  where  our  Lord  is 
spoken  of.  Nor  is  such  meaning  at  all 
misplaced  in  those  passages  where  we  are 
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uAcu^yi-is-   sufFerings  "the  autlior  of  their  sal- \  ^^^^^^Hon  perfect  trough 

sufferings.     ^^  For  both  he 
that    sanctifieth   and   they 


xciJ.'x"io!'i4.  vation.    n  For  ^  both  he  that  sancti- 
fieth   and     they  who    are     sanctified   tvho  are  sanctified  are  all 
y  Aotsxvii.2o.  7  arc  all  of  one  :  for  which  cause  ^  he  ' "/  ""^  •  /«»*  «"'"'''''*  ^««*« 

z  Matt,  xxviii. 
10.    J0I111XX.17.    Rom.  viii. -29. 


sjiokon  of:  seeing  that  it  is  a  relative  term, 
aud  our  being  made  perfect  is  the  being' 
brought,  each  one  of  us,  to  the  full  height 
of  our  measure  of  perfection,  in  union  with 
and  participation  of  Christ's  glory.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  meaning  here  and 
elsewhere  in  our  Epistle,  of  the  word  ren- 
dered "  to  make  perfect,"  is  "  to  con- 
secrate : "  and  understand  the  word  of  the 
setting  apart  or  consecration  of  Christ  to 
the  high-priestly  ofBce.  So  Calvin  [the 
first,  as  Bleek  thinks,  who  propounded  the 
view],  Beza,  aud  others.  But  Bleek  re- 
plies well,  that  such  a  meaning  will  not 
.suit  the  other  passages  in  our  Epistle, 
e.  g.  ch.  vii.  11,  19  :  and  besides,  no  such 
meaning  is  really  ever  found  for  the  Greek 
word)  the  Author  {Captain,  in  the  A.  V., 
introduces  an  idea  foreign  to  the  meaning 
of  the  title  here  used  for  our  Lord.  It 
is  often  found  in  the  sense  of  a  leader  in  the 
Septuagint :  in  that  of  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  :  of  one  who  f>'>'scedes  others  by  his 
example,  they  following  him.  Compare 
particularly  ch.  xii.  2,  where  the  idea  of 
author  and  completer  is  so  closely  allied 
to  that  in  our  verse,  that  the  word  author 
should  have  been  kept  here  also.  The  idea 
of  origination  for  the  word  frequently 
occurs  in  Greek  writers,  especially  later 
ores,  of  the  person  from  whom  any  thing, 
whether  good  or  bad,  first  proceeds,  in 
which  others  have  a  share.  Hence  the 
usage  here,  and  in  Acts  iii.  15,  where 
Christ  is  called  "the  Prince  of  Life," 
is  easily  explained  :  on  Him  our  salvation 
depends;  He  was  its  originator)  of  their 
salvation  through  suiferings  (i.  e.  His 
sufferings  were  the  appointed  access  to, 
aud  the  appointed  elements  of,  His  glory  : 
see  nioi'e  particularly  below,  on  ch.  v.  8,  9. 
Chi'ysostom  gives  a  beautiful  general  ap- 
plication :  "  shewing  us  that  he  who  suffers 
for  another,  does  not  benefit  him  alone, 
but  also  himself  becomes  more  illustrious 
and  nearer  perfection  ").  11 — 13.] 

The  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cannot 
be  made  plain,  till  we  have  discussed  the 
meaning  of  of  one  below.  It  may  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  assertion,  and  the  quotations 
are  subordinate  to  the  words  "  many  sons  " 
in  ver.  10.  11.]  For  both  the  Sanc- 

tifier  and  (notice  both  — and,  which  bind 


closely  together  in  one  category)  the  sanc- 
tified (sanctification  is  not  here  the  .same  as 
"  salvation,"  but  as  every  where,  when  used 
in  allusion  to  Christ's  work  on  His  people, 
involves  that  tran.sforming  and  conse- 
crating process,  of  which  His  Spirit  is  the 
actual  agent.  Hence,  believers  are  ordi- 
narily not  described  by  the  past  participle, 
"  having  been  sanctified"  but  as  here 
by  the  present,  "being  sanctified."  The 
woi-d  to  sanctify  signifies  in  the  Septua- 
gint  and  New  Test,  usually,  to  select  out : 
and  where  their  present  state  is  spoken 
of,  the  participle  is  present :  where  God's 
purpose  respecting  them,  and  Christ's 
finished  work,  the  perfect.  Sanctification 
is  glory  working  in  embryo :  glory  is 
sanctification  come  to  the  birth  and  mani- 
fested. It  is  disputed  whether  the 
reference  of  these  words  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  general,  applying  to  every  case 
of  sauctifier  and  sanctified,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
priest  and  the  people  under  the  old  law, 
the  firstfruits  and  the  remaining  harvest : 
or  is  to  be  restricted  to  Christ  and  His 
people  alone.  Certainly  the  latter  seems 
to  be  required  by  the  context,  and  most  of 
all  by  the  assumption  of  the  subject  in  the 
next  clause  tacitly  as  contained  in  he  that 
sanctifieth.  The  ground  on  which  Christ 
is  our  Sanctifier  has  also  been  variously 
alleged.  Grotius  leaves  the  connexion  very 
loose,  when  he  says,  "  Christ  makes  us  holy 
by  His  teaching  and  example.  He  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  we  by 
the  Holy  Spii-it  get  a  new  nature :  thus 
we  both  have  a  common  origin."  But 
this  obviously  does  not  reach  the  depth 
of  the  following  argument,  see  especially 
ver.  17 :  and  we  must  believe  that  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  expiatory  death  of 
Christ:  see  also  ch.  x.  10,  14, and  more  in 
the  note  there)  [are]  of  one  (one,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  reference  in  my  Greek  Test., 
must  be  taken  as  masculine.  And  if  mas- 
culine, what  are  we  to  supply  ?  Some  say, 
Adam  :  others,  Abraham.  But  it  seems 
far  better  and  simpler  here,  on  account  of 
the  expression  many  sons,  above,  and  as 
satisfying  fully  the  force  of  of,  or  out  of, 
to  understand  God  to  be  meant.  It  is  not 
here  the  mere  physical  unity  of  all  men 
with    Christ   which   is   tre-ited,   but    the 
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he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  bre/hnn,  '^  sai/inrj,  I 
icill  declare  thy  name  vnto 
mij  hrethren,  in  the  midst 
of  the  church  tcill  I  sin/j 
praise  ■unto  thee.  ^^  And 
again,  I  will  'put  my  trust 
in  him.  And  again,  Behold 
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is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren, 

12  saying",  *  I  will  declare  thy  name  a  psa.  xxii  •:•:, 
unto  my  brethren,  in  the  midst  of 

the  assembly  will    I   sing*   of  thee. 

13  And  again,  ''I  will  put  my  trust '^l'»*•';y!'■•2• 
in  him.     And  ag-ain,  "^  Behold  I  and  cisA.vui.is. 


furtlicr  nml  lilj^licr  splritufil  unity  of  tlio 
Sanclifier  aiul  tho  sanctified,  as  evinced 
by  liis  spi'iikiug  of  tlicm.  The  same  is 
pliiiii  from  ver.  II  below  :  see  there.  So 
that  it  is  the  higher  Sonsliip  of  God, 
common  to  the  Lord  and  those  whom 
the  Father  by  Him  is  leading  to  glory, 
wliieh  must  be  understood.  See  John  viii. 
47  ;  1  John  iii.  10 ;  iv.  6  j  v.  19  ;  3  John 
11.  Note,  that  the  point  brought  out 

licre  is  not  that  the  holiness  of  our  Lord's 
human  nature,  and  our  holiness,  are  l)otli 
of  one,  viz.  the  Father  [John  x.  36]  : 
wliich,  however  true,  would  be  introducing 
a  matter  not  belonging  to  the  argument 
here),  all  [of  them] ;  on  which  account 
(viz.  because  they  are  all  of  one)  He  (Christ: 
see  above)  is  not  ashamed  (His  consent  in 
this  relationship  springs,  as  Chrysostom 
says,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
merely,  but  from  His  extreme  love  and 
condescension)  to  call  them  (that  are 
sanctilied)  brethren,  saying,  I  will  de- 
clare thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  will  I  sing  of  thee 
(it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer,  respettiua'  the 
general  sense  and  prophetic  import  of 
i's.  xxii.,  to  what  has  been  before  said,  on 
Ps.  viii.  [above  ver.  6],  and  on  similar  cita- 
tions elsewhere.  The  Psalm  was  originally 
the  expression  of  a  suft'ering  saint,  in  all 
probability  David,  communing  with  his 
God :  laying  forth  to  Him  his  anguish 
and  finally  triumphing  in  confidence  of  His 
gracious  help  and  deliverance.  But  by  the 
mouth  of  such  servants  of  God  did  the 
prophetic  Si)irit  speak  forth  His  intima- 
tions respecting  the  Redeemer  to  come. 
No  word  prompted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
reference  to  the  utterer  only.  All  Israel 
was  a  type :  all  spiritual  Israel  set  forth 
the  second  Man,  the  quickening  spirit :  all 
the  groanings  of  God's  sulfering  people  pre- 
figured, and  found  their  fullest  meaning  in. 
His  groans,  who  was  the  chief  in  suflFering. 
The  maxim  cannot  be  too  firmly  held,  nor 
too  widely  applied,  that  all  the  Old  Test, 
utterances  of  the  Spirit  anticipate  Christ, 
just  as  all  His  New  Test,  utterances  set 
Ibrth  and   expand  Christ :  that  Christ  is 


every  where  involved  in  tho  Old  Test.,  as 
He  is  every  where  evolved  in  the  New 
Test.  And  this  Psalm  holds  an  illustrious 
place  among  those  which  thus  jioint  onward 
to  Christ.  Its  opening  cry,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  was 
uttered  by  the  Lord  Himself  in  His  last 
agony.  The  most  minute  particulars  de- 
tailed in  it  are  by  the  Flvangelists  adduced 
as  exemplified  in  the  history  of  His  Pas- 
sion;  see  e.g.  John  xix.  24.  And,  as 
Bleek  well  observes,  the  particulars  chosen 
out  of  that  history  by  St.  Matthew  seem  to 
have  been  selected  with  an  especial  view 
to  the  illustration  and  fulfilment  of  this 
Psalm.  Ebrard,  in  his  note  here,  insists  on 
the  authorship  of  the  Psalm  by  David,  and 
on  its  date,  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  his 
persecution  by  Saul.  Then  he  maintains 
the  exact  parallelism  of  the  circumstances 
with  those  of  the  second  and  greater  David, 
and  refers  the"  Jre/Are»"  here  to  the  coun- 
trymen of  David,  who  were  hereafter  to  be 
his  subjects.  I  have  no  positive  objection 
to  this  view.  Subordinately  to  the  deeper 
and  wider  one,  it  might  be  applicable  in 
individual  instances  :  but  that  other  seems 
to  me  both  safer  and  nearer  the  truth. 
Tlie  particular  verse  here  chosen,  the  22nd, 
forms  the  transition-point  from  the  suf- 
fering to  the  triumphant  portion  of  the 
I'salni :  and  consequently  the  resolution 
expressed  in  it  by  the  Messiah  has  refer- 
ence to  His  triumphant  state,  in  which 
he  is  still  not  ashamed  to  call  his  people 
brethren.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  object 
of  this  Epistle  with  reference  to  its  in- 
tended readers,  that  whereas  the  Writer 
might  have  cited  two  instances  as  matters 
of  fact,  in  which  our  Lord  did  call  His 
disciples  brethren  after  His  resurrection 
[see  John  xx.  17 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  10],  yet  he 
has  not  done  so,  but  has  preferred  to  esta- 
blish his  point  by  the  Old  Test,  citations). 
13.]  And  again,  I  will  put  my  trust  in 
Him  (there  is  considerable  dispute  as  to 
the  original  place  from  which  this  citation 
comes.  Most  Commentators,  and  recently 
Bleek  and  Delitzsch,  have  believed  it  to  be 
taken  from  Isa.  viii.  17,  where  the  words 
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I  joiin  X.  29.    the  children  ^  which  God  ffave  me. 

&  xvii.  6,  9,  ° 

11,12.         14  Forasmuch  then   as  the  children 
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I  and  the  children  tvhich 
God  hath  given  me.  ^*  For- 
asmuch then   as   the   chil- 


occur  in  the  Scptungiiit,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  next  citiitien.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  view  is,  tliut  it  would  be  hardly 
likely  in  this  case  that  the  words  "and 
tt'/ain  "  would  have  occurred,  but  the  two 
citations  would  have  proceeded  as  one. 
And  hence  the  words  have  been  sought  in 
other  places  :  e.  g.  in  Ps.  xviii.  3,  Isa.  xlii. 
1,  where  however,  besides  the  Septuagint 
being  dillerent,  tlie  words  are  spoken  in  a 
totally  dirterout  reference.  The  same  words 
are  found  in  the  Sejitiiagint  in  2  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  and  Isa.  xii.  2  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  first  of  these  passages  being  the  origin 
of  our  citation  ;  and  the  alleged  non-Mes- 
sianic character  of  the  Psalm  will  weigh 
very  light  with  those  who  view  the  Psalms 
as  above  set  forth.  Still,  regarding  the 
above-stated  objection  as  of  no  weight, — 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  two  cited 
clauses,  the  one  expressive  of  personal  trust 
in  God,  the  other  declaratory  respecting  a 
relation  to  others  [compare  also  ch.  x. 
30,  which  is  a  nearly  though  not  exactly 
similar  case], — I  prefer,  as  the  more  na- 
tural, the  opinion  which  derives  both  texts 
from  the  same  place  of  Isaiah.  On  the 
sense  then,  see  below).  And  again,  Behold 
I  and  the  children  which  God  gave  me 
(Isa.  viii.  18.  Considerable  difficulty  has 
heen  made  by  the  Counneutators  in  apply- 
ing these  citations  to  Christ.  I  own  that 
the  question  seems  to  me  to  be  admirably 
stated  by  Theodoret  on  Ps.  xxii.,  "More 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Holy  Apostles 
and  to  our  Saviour  Himself  when  He  uses 
])lainly  the  opening  of  the  Psalm,  than  to 
those  who  attempt  to  interpret  it."  But 
this  docs  not  preclude  our  entering  on  an 
attempt  in  each  case  to  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  rationale  of  the  application. 
In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  [vv.  II — 18],  the 
Prophet  is  especially  blaming  the  people  of 
Judah  under  Ahaz,  for  having  called  in  the 
help  of  the  Assyrian  king  against  Pekah 
king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin  king  of  Syria. 
And  in  these  verses  [17  f.]  the  Prophet 
expressses  his  own  determination,  in  spite 
of  the  reliance  of  the  people  on  the  con- 
federacy, to  wait  for  the  Lord,  and  to 
remain,  he  and  tlie  children  whom  Godliad 
given  him,  for  signs  and  wonders  in  Israel 
from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  which  dwelleth  iu 
Zion.  Tlicn  from  I.sa.  viii.  18  to  ix.  7,  is 
set  forth  the  prospect  of  future  deliverance 
to  Judah  coming  from  their  God,  ending 
with  tlic  glorious  anticipation  of  the  great 


future  Deliverer.  This  confident  speech  of 
the  Prophet  our  Writer  adopts  at  once  as 
the  words  of  the  greatest  of  all  Prophets — 
thereby  assuming  the  prophetic  office  of 
Christ.  Thus  the  matter  illustrated  [for 
there  is  no  demonstration  here ;  this  verse 
is  a  consequence  of  the  last]  is,  that  as  the 
prophet  Isaiah  withstood  the  human  de- 
pendence of  his  age,  and  stood  forth,  he 
and  the  children  whom  God  had  given  him, 
and  who  wei-e  begotten  iu  pursuance  of  the 
divine  command  as  a  sign  to  Israel, — 
so  the  great  Frophet  himself  fulfilled  the 
same  office,  and  had  the  same  hopes,  and 
bore  the  same  relation  to  those  among 
whom  He  prophesied,  praising  God  with 
them,  leading  them  in  confidence  on  God, 
and  speaking  of  them  as  one  family  and 
stock  with  Himself.  So  that  our  passage 
forms  a  notable  instance  of  the  prophetic 
office  of  Christ  being  taken  as  the  antitype 
of  the  official  words  and  acts  of  all  the 
Propliets,  just  as  His  kingly  office  fulfils 
and  takes  up  all  that  is  said  and  done  by 
the  theocratic  Kings,  and  His  priestly  office 
accomplishes  all  the  types  and  ordinances 
of  the  Old  Test.  Priesthood).  14.]  The 

connexion  and  line  of  argument  is  this  : 
iu  ver.  5  it  was  shewn,  that  not  to  angels, 
but  to  MAN,  is  the  new  order  of  things 
subjected  :  in  vv.  6 — 8,  that  this  domina- 
tion was  predicated  of  man  in  the  Old 
Test. :  in  ver.  9,  that  the  only  case  of  its 
fulfilment  has  been  that  of  Jesus,  who  has 
been  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  on 
account  of  His  suftering  death.  Then, 
vv.  10,  11  a,  it  is  shewn  that  the  becoming 
way  for  the  Redeemer  to  this  crown  of 
glory,  the  purpose  of  winning  which  was 
to  bring  many  sons  of  God  to  it,  was,  being 
perfected  through  sufferings,  seeing  that 
He  must  share  with  those  whom  He  is 
to  sanctify,  in  dependence  on  a  common 
Father.  Then  vv.  11  b,  12,  13  have  fur- 
nished illustrations  confii-matory  of  this, 
from  His  own  sayings  in  the  Scripture. 
And  now  we  are  come  to  the  proof,  that 
He  who  was  thus  to  be  the  Leader  of  the 
salvation  of  these  many  sons,  by  trusting 
like  them,  and  suffering  like  them,  must 
Himself  become  man  like  them,  in  order 
for  that  His  death  to  have  any  efficacy  to- 
wards His  purpose.  Since  then  (by  since 
an  inference  is  drawn  from  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding  :  by  then,  the  thought 
is  cast  back  to  the  argument  of  which  the 
citations  had  been  an  interruption  :  as  if  it 
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dren  are  partakers  ofjlexh 
and  blood,  he  also  himself 
likewise  look  part  of  the 
same;  that  throurjli  death 
he  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  deril ;  '*  and 
deliver  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  ivere  all  their 


miiniier  took  « -I"''"  '•  if , 

fflnf  ,  I'liil.  ii.7. 
tnat  fl  Cor.  XV.  51, 
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are  partakers  of  blood  and  fleshy  ho 

•=  himself  also   in    like 

part    in    the    same    thing's 

throug"h  his  death  he  might  destroy    '»•  ai-imii 

him  that  hath  the  power  of  death, 

that   is,    the    devil ;     1^  and    might 

deliver    as  many  as   ^  through    fear  8lfk«i-.7.'»- , 

2  Tim.  i.  7. 


had  been  said,  "  and  by  UiU  very  expres- 
sion in  our  last  citation,  the  children,  wo 
may  substantiate  that  wliieb  our  argmncnt 
is  swking  to  prove  ")  the  children  (before 
mentioned)  are  partakers  of  (literally, 
^have  been  conxtiliifid  jiartakers  of,' — in 
the  order  established  in  nature,  and  en- 
durint^  still.  The  participation  is  not 
with  tlieir  elders,  as  Valeknaer,  but  with 
one  another)  blood  and  flesh  ("  this  ex- 
pre'jsion  betokens,"  says  Bleek,  •'  the  whole 
sensuous  corporeal  nature  of  man,  which 
he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and 
whereby  he  is  the  object  of  sensuous  per- 
ception and  corporeal  impressions  :  where- 
by also  he  is  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
iulirmity,  decay,  and  transitoriness  of  ma- 
terial things,  in  contrast  to  purely  spiritual 
and  incorporeal  beings."  Delitzseh  remarks 
on  the  order,  that  it  differs  from  "Jlesh  and 
blood,"  in  setting  forth  first  the  inner  and 
more  important  element,  the  blood,  as  the 
liiore  immediate  and  princii)al  vehicle  of 

the  soul before  the  more  visible  and 

palpable  element,  the  flesh  :  doubtless  with 
reference  to  the  shedding  of  Blood,  with  a 
view  to  wiiich  the  Saviour  entered  into 
community  witli  our  corporeal  life).  He 
Himself  also  in  like  manner  (■similarli/. 
The  word  expresses  a  general  similitude,  a 
likeness  in  the  main  ;  and  so  is  not  to  bo 
pressed  here,  to  extend  to  entire  identity, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  to  imply,  of  purpose, 
partial  diversity;  but  to  be  taken  in  its 
wide  and  open  sense— that  He  Himself 
also  partook,  in  the  main,  in  like  manner 
with  us,  of  our  nature.  The  ancient  ex- 
positors dwell  justly  on  the  word  as  against 
the  DocetiB,  who  held  that  our  Lord's  was 
oidy  an  apparent  body)  participated  in 
(the  A.  v.,  "  took  part,"  is  good,  but  it 
should  be  followed  by  '  in,'  not  '  of  which 
makes  it  ambiguous.  Notice  the  past  tense, 
referring  to  the  one  act  of  the  Incarnation) 
the  same  things  {\'v/..  blood  and  flesh:  not, 
as  Ik'ugel,  "  the  same  things  which  happen 
to  liis  brethren,  not  even  death  excepted  ") ; 
that  by  means  of  his  death  (a  paradox. 


"  Death  itself,  as  Death,  is  that  which 
Jesus  used  as  the  instrument  of  annihi- 
lating the  prince  of  Death;"  Hoflnnnm. 
There  is  an  old  Latin  Ej)igrum,  which  may 
be  thus  given  in  English :  "  Had  not  the 
death  of  death  |  by  death  done  death  to 
death,  |  that  key  were  lost,  which  Life  | 
Eternal  openetli")  He  might  destroy  (bring 
to  nought.  The  word  is  found,  besides  here, 
once  in  St.  Luke  [xiii.  7],  and  twenty-five 
times  in  St.  Tan!)  him  that  hath  the  power 
of  death  (the  present  participle  is  better 
taken  of  the  office,  '  the  holder  of  the 
power,' — than  of  past  time,  'him  that  had 
the  poioer,'  as  A.  V.  The  reason  why  this 
clause  comes  first,  and  not  "  the  devil,"  is 
probably,  as  Chrysostom  suggests,  to  ex- 
liibit  the  paradox  mentioned  above),  that 
is,  the  devil  (compare  Wisdom  ii.  24,  "  By 
the  envy  of  the  devil  death  came  into  the 
world  :"  and  see  Rev.  xii.  9;  xx.  2.  So  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings,  Samael,  the  chief 
of  the  evil  spirits,  was  called  the  angel  of 
death  :  and  it  is  said,  "  Samael  was  the 
cause  of  death  to  all  the  world." 
The  Death  of  Christ  brought  to  nought  the 
agency  of  the  devil  in  death,  because,  that 
Death  of  His  being  not  the  penalty  of  His 
own  sin,  but  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  the 
sin  of  the  world,  all  those  who  by  faith  are 
united  to  Him  can  now  look  on  death  no 
longer  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  only  as 
the  passage  for  them,  as  it  was  for  Him,  to 
a  new  and  glorious  life  of  triumph  and 
blessedness.  But  for  those  who  are  not 
united  to  Him,  death,  retaining  its  cha- 
racter of  a  punishment  for  sin,  retains  also 
tlierewith  all  its  manifold  terrors)  ;  and 
might  deliver  those  who  (as  many  as.  This 
does  )iot  in  such  a  case  imply  the  existence 
of  others  loho  do  not  fulfil  the  thing  predi- 
cated, but  rather  takes,  so  to  speak,  the 
full  measure  of  tiiose  indicated,  being  al- 
most equivalent  to  "who,  every  one  of 
them  .  .  .  ."  These  persons  whom  Christ 
died  to  free,  were  all  subject  to  this  bondage 
induced  by  the  fear  of  death.  And  these 
in  fact  were,  all  mankind;  to  whom  the 
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of  death  weve  all  their  lifetime  kept 
tinder  bondage,  i^  For^  as  we  know, 
it  is  not  angels  that  he  helpeth,  but 
it  is  ^  the  seed  of  Abraham  that  he 
helpeth.  17  Wherefore  it  behoved 
him  in  all  things  ^to  be  like  unto 
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lifetime  snhject  to  hondage. 
'"  For  verily  he  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of 
angels ;  but  he  took  on 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
17  Wherefore  in  all  things 
it  behoved  him  to  be  made 


potential  benefit  of  Christ's  death  extends) 
by  fear  of  death  were  through  all  their 
lifetime  subjects  of  (not  merely  'subject 
to,'  so  that  they  might  or  might  not  be  in- 
volved iu  it,  but  their  actual  implication  is 
inferred)  bondage  (Calvin's  note  is  well 
worth  transcribing :  "  This  place  admirably 
expresses  how  wretched  is  their  life  who 
dread  death;  as  all  must  dread  it  who 
view  it  out  of  Christ ;  for  then  there  ap- 
pears in  it  nothing  but  a  curse.  For 
whence  comes  death  except  from  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin  ?  Hence  this  bond- 
age through  life,  i.e.  perpetual  anxiety, 
constraining  their  unhappy  souls.  For 
conscience  of  sin  ever  implies  dread  of 
divine  judgment.  From  this  fear  Christ 
has  liberated  us,  taken  away  our  curse 
by  submitting  to  it,  which  was  the 
thing  formidable  in  death"). 
16.]  Explanatory  of  ver.  15,  by  pointing 
out  a  fact  well  known  to  us  all,  that  it  was 
to  help  a  race  subject  to  death,  that  Christ 
came.  For,  as  we  well  know,  it  is  not 
angels  that  He  helpeth,  but  it  is  the 
seed  of  Abraham  that  He  helpeth  (I  have 
rendered  thus,  to  preserve  the  emphasis  on 
the  two  contrasted  words,  angels,  and  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  The  word  rendered 
helpeth  signifies  "  takes  by  the  hand,"  in 
order  to  assist  and  lead.  This  help  is  not 
by  Him  rendered  to  angels:  He  is  not  the 
Captain  of  their  salvation.  And  herein 
thei-c  is  no  contradiction  to  Col.  i.  20  :  for 
the  reconciliation  which  Christ  has  effected 
even  for  the  things  iu  the  heavens,  is 
not  delivering  them  from  fear  of  death,  or 
bringing  them  througli  sufferings  to  glory, 
whatever  mystery  it  may  involve  beyond 
our  power  of  conception.  the  seed  of 

Abraham  next  comes  under  consideration. 
And  we  nuist  here  as  ever,  render,  and 
understand,  according  to  the  simple  sense 
of  the  words  used,  regarding  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  used.  Ac- 
cordingly; we  must  not  here  understand 
mankind,  as  some  have  done :  nor  again 
with  others,  can  we  suppose  the  spiritval 
.seed  of  Abraham  to  be  meant  [Gal.  iii.  7, 
29;  Horn.  iv.  11  f.,  10],— because,  as  Bleek 
well  remarks,  the  present  context  speaks 


not  of  that  info  which  Christ  has  made  4 
those  redeemed  by  Him,  but  of  that  out  of  ' 
which  He  has  helped  them.  The  seed  of 
Abraham  then  means,  the  Jewish  race, 
among  whom  Christ  was  born  in  the  flesh,  ] 
and  whom  He  did  come  primarily  to  help  : 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression  must 
be  explained,  with  Estius, — "  This  whole 
epistle  prudentl}'  dissimulates  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  either  because  the  men- 
tion of  them  would  be  unpleasing  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  because  that  mention  was  not 
necessary  to  its  design."  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  that  the  above  manner  of  in- 
terpreting this  verse,  now  generally  ac- 
quiesced in,  was  not  that  of  the  ancient 
expositoi's.  By  them  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  verb  referred  to  our  Lord's 
taking  upon  Him  of  our  nature  :  and  they 
for  the  most  part  make  it  into  a  past  tense, 
and  render  as  A.  V., — "Se  took  not  tqjon 
Sim  the  nature  of  angels,  but  He  took  vpon 
mm  the  seed  of  Abraham."  But  inde- 
pendently of  other  reasons  against  this, 
arising  from-  the  usage  of  the  word,  the 
formula  'to  take  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  or  the  angels,'  would  be  a  most 
unnatural  way  of  expressing  '  to  take  the 
nature  of  either  of  these.'  And  the  ancients 
themselves  seem  to  have  felt,  that  this 
formula  of  itself  could  not  bear  such  a 
meaning.  They  assume  accordingly  that 
the  writer  represents  man  and  his  nature, 
through  sinfulness,  alienated  and  flying 
from  God  and  the  divine  nature,  and  the 
Son  of  God  pursuing,  overtaking,  and 
drawing  it  into  union  with  Himself.  It 
needs  little  to  shew  how  far-fetched  and 
forced  this  interpretation  of  the  words  is,  if 
it  is  intended  to  give  the  sense  of  assuming 
the  nature  of  man.  See  more  remarks 
on  the  meaning  in  my  Greek  Test.). 
17.]  Because  then  He  had  this  work  to  do 
for  the  seed  of  Abraham  (sons  of  men,  in 
the  wider  reference), — viz.  to  deliver  them 
from  year  of  death,  He  must  be  made  like 
them  in  all  things,  that  Ho  may  be  a 
mcreifid  and  faithful  High  Priest.  Then 
ver.  18  gives  the  reason  of  this  necessity. 
Whence  it  behoved  Him  (not  implying 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God   [Luke  xxiv. 
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like  unto  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  be  a  merciful 
and  faithful  high  priest  in 
things  pei'tainiiipf  to  God, 
to  make  reconciliation  for 
the    sin^    of    the    people. 
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his  brethven,  tliat  ho  mig-lit  become 
•^  a  merciful  and  faithful  hii^h  priest '<^,'',Jrj '•"■••* 
in  things  pertaininj^  to  God,  to  make 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 


20: — but  a  moral  necessity  in  tlie.can-y- 
iuf;  out  of  His  mediatorial  worli)  in  all 
things  (i.  c.  all  things  wherewith  the  pro- 
siiit  argument  is  concorneil  :  all  things 
whiili  constitute  real  humanity,  and  in- 
troduce to  its  sufferings  and  temptations 
and  sympathies.  The  exception,  without 
sin,  brought  out  in  ch.  iv.  15,  is  not  in 
view  here)  to  be  like  (not,  'made  like.' 
'Die  original  expresses  that  tliis  resem- 
blance was  brouglit  about  by  a  definite 
act,  other  than  his  former  state  :  an  im- 
jiortant  distinction,  which  however  we 
nnist  rather  lose  in  the  Englisli  than  in- 
troduce an  irrelevant  idea  by  the  word 
'  made ')  unto  his  brethren  (the  children 
of  Israel,  as  above  :  but  obviously  also,  his 
brethren  in  tlie  flesh — all  mankind),  that 
he  might  become  (become,  not  simply  he, 
because  the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ  in 
all  its  fulness,  and  especially  in  its  work 
of  mercy  and  compassion  and  succour,  was 
not  inaugurated,  till  He  entered  into  the 
heavenly  place:  see  ch.  v.  9,  vi.  19,  20, 
vii.  26,  viii.  1,  4.  His  being  in  all  things 
like  his  brethren,  suflerings  and  death  in- 
cluded, was  necessary  for  Him,  in  order  to 
his  becoming,  through  those  sufteriugs  and 
deatli,  our  High  Priest.  It  was  not  the 
death  [though  that  was  of  previous  neces- 
sity, and  therefore  is  often  spoken  of  as 
involving  the  whole],  but  the  bringing  the 
blood  into  the  holy  place,  in  which  the 
work  of  sacerdotal  expiation  cousisted  :  see 
Lcvit.  iv.  13 — 20 :  and  below,  on  the  end 
of  the  verse)  a  merciful  (the  original  might 
also  be  rendered,  "  merciful,  and  a  faith- 
ful High  Priest :"  but  against  adopting 
this  here,  see  in  my  Greek  Test.)  and  faith- 
ful (true  to  His  oliSce,  not  only  as  regards 
(.iod  [ch.  iii.  5],  but  as  regards  men  also ; 
to  be  trusted  without  tail)  High  Priest 
(this  is  tlie  first  mention  of  the  sacerdotal 
office  of  Christ,  of  which  so  much  is  after- 
wards said  in  the  Epistle,  and  which  recurs 
again  so  soon,  ch.  iii.  1)  in  matters  re- 
lating to  God  (the  words  must  not  be 
referred  to  faithful,  but  to  High  Priest; 
or  ratlier  to  the  whole  idea,  "a  merciful 
and  faithful  High  Priest"),  to  expiate 
the  sins  (the  word  used  here  means  to 
be  propitiated,  and  properly  used  passively 


of  the  person  to  be  rendered  propitions. 
The  expression  is  not  a  .strict  one : 
but  is  tlius  to  be  accounted  for:  God  is 
rendered  propitious  to  the  sinner,  who 
has  forfeited  His  favour  and  incurred  Hi.s 
wrath.  But  we  never  find  in  Scripture, 
Old  Test,  or  New  Test.,  any  such  expres- 
sion as  "  the  Father  loas  propitiated  con- 
cerning our  sins  by  tlie  death  of  His 
Son;"  or  as  this,  "Christ  propitiated 
God  (or,  '  the  wrath  of  God ')  by  His 
blood  :"  never,  "  God  was  reconciled  to 
us."  "As  the  Old  Test,  nowhere  says, 
that  sacrifice  propitiated  God's  wrath,  lest 
it  should  be  thought  that  sacrifice  was  an 
act,  by  which,  as  such,  man  influenced  God 
to  shew  him  grace, — so  also  the  New  Test. 
never  says  that  the  sacrifice  of  Cln-ist  pro- 
pitiated God's  wrath,  lest  it  may  be  thought 
that  it  was  an  act  anticipatory  of  God's 
gracious  purpose, — which  obtained,  and  so 
to  speak,  forced  from  God  previously  re- 
luctant, without  His  own  concurrence, 
grace  instead  of  wrath."  Delitzsch.  To 
understand  this  rightly,  is  all-important  to 
any  right  holding  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  This  then  is  not  said :  but 
the  sinner  is  [improperly,  as  far  as  the  tise 
of  the  word  is  concerned]  said  on  his  part, 
to  be  propitiated,  to  be  brought  into  God's 
favour;  and  if  the  sinner,  then  that  on 
account  of  which  he  is  a  sinner,  viz.  his 
sin.  The  word  here  is  used  of  Him  who, 
by  His  propitiation,  brings  the  sinner  into 
God's  favour,  i.  e.  makes  propitiation  for, 
expiates,  the  sin.  The  Death  of  Christ 
being  the  necessary  opening  and  condition 
of  this  propitiation, — the  propitiation  being 
once  for  all  consummated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  His  death,  and  all  sin  by  that  sacrifice 
expiated,  we  must  of  necessity  determine 
[against  the  Socinian  view  of  Christ's  High 
Priesthood,  which  will  again  and  again 
come  before  us  in  this  commentary]  that 
His  High  Priesthood  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, begun,  as  its  one  chief  work  in  sub- 
stance was  accomplished,  here  below,  during 
His  time  of  suffering.  That  it  is  still  con- 
tiinied  in  heaven,  and  indeed  finds  its  highest 
and  noblest  employ  there,  is  no  reason 
against  this  view.  The  high  priest  liad 
accomplished  his  sacrifice,  before  he  went 
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'*v';'^'wi  isipor    ho     himself    having    hccn  '^  ^^r  in  il>at  he  himself 

tempted  in  that  which  he  hath  suf-  l-^'^^f^>-fbeinjtempte.l, 

1  he  IS  able  to  succour  them 

fared,  he   is    ahle  to    succour   them  t//„t  are  tempted. 

that  are  tempted.                                   !  m-  '  ^^herefore,  holy 
III.  i  Wherefore,    holy    brethren, 


hreihren,  partakers  of  the 


within  the  veil  to  sprinkle  the  blood : 
though  it  was  that  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
by  which  the  atonement  was  actually 
made,  as  it  is  by  the  Spirit's  application 
of  Christ's  atoning  blood  to  the  heart  of 
each  individual  sinner  that  he  is  brought 
into  reconciliation  with  God)  of  the  people 
(again,  the  Jewish  people,  compare  Miitt. 
i.  21  :  Luke  i.  G8,  77 ;  ii.  10.  "  Why  did 
not  he  say,  the  sins  of  the  world,  but,  of 
the  people  1  because  then  the  relation  of 
the  Lord  was  to  the  Jews  only,  and  He 
came  especially  on  their  account,  that 
their  salvation  might  precede  the  salva- 
tion of  the  rest :  notwithstanding  that  the 
converse  really  happened."  Theophylact). 
18.]  Explanation,  how  the  being 
like  His  brethren  in  all  things  has  an- 
swered the  end,  that  He  might  become  a 
■merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest.  For 
He  Himself  having  been  tempted  in  that 
which  He  hath  suffered,  He  is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  (now)  tempted  (the 
construction  is  much  doubted.  The  sen- 
tence is  open  to  several  logical  arrange- 
ments and  consequent  renderings.  1)  "for 
He  is  ahle  to  help  those  who  are  tried  by 
the  same  temptations  in  tvhich  His  own 
sufferings  have  consisted :"  2)  " for  having 
been  Himself  tempted  in  that  tvhich  He 
hath  suffered,  kc.  :"  3)  "for  in  that  which 
He  hath  suffered  when  He  himself  was 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  those  ivho  are 
tempted  [in  the  same']  :"  4)  "for  in  that 
in  which  He  himself  was  tempted  and  hath 
svffered  He  is  able,  &c."  Of  there  I  much 
prefer  2) ;  because  (a)  it  keeps  together  tlie 
prominent  members  of  the  logical  compari- 
son, between  Him  being  tempted  and  us 
being  tempted,  giving  "  in  that  which  He 
hath  stffered  "  as  a  qualification  of  being 
tempted,  and  thus  explaining  wherein  His 
temptation  consisted.  Nor  (b)  is  it  at  all 
open  to  Liinemann's  objection,  that  it 
limits  the  power  of  Christ  to  help,  to  those 
things  merely  in  which  He  himself  has 
suffered  and  been  tempted  :  stating  as  it 
does  generally  tlic  f:ict  being  tempted,  and 
then  specifying  in  what,  viz.  in  that  tvhiek 
He  hath  suffered.  It  also  (c)  corresponds 
exactly  in  construction  with  the  similar 
sentence  eh.  v.  8,—"  He  learned,  from  the 


things  which  He  suffered,  obedience,"  m 
supplying  an  object  after  stffered.  And 
(d)  it  seems  more  natural  that  an  object 
should  be  required  after  the  ])erfect,  than 
that  it  should  be  used  absolutely.  After 
'  He  hath  suflered/  we  enquire, '  What  ? ' — 
after  '  He  suffered,' — '  When  ? '  Christ's 
whole  sufferings  were  a  temptation  in  the 
sense  here  intended  :  see  ch.  iv.  15 ;  James 
i.  2.  The  rendering  given  in  the  A.  V., 
making  "  in  that "  a  conjunction  of  infer- 
ence, meaning  "  because,"  seems  to  be 
quite  unauthorized.  The  ability  to  suc- 
cour here  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
power  to  which  the  Lord  has  been  exalted 
through  death  and  suffering  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,— which  is  not  here  in  ques- 
tion :  but  of  the  power  of  sympathy  which 
he  has  acquired  by  personal  experience  of 
our  sufferings.  As  God,  He  knows  what 
is  in  us :  but  as  man.  He  feels  it  also.  And 
by  this,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem.  He  has 
acquired  a  fresh  power,  tliat  of  sympathy 
with  us,  and,  in  consequence,  of  helping 
us.  See  my  sermon  on  this  text,  in  Quebec 
Chapel  Sermons,  vol  iii.  p.  8i.  And  this 
is  the  general  view  of  expositors,  both 
ancient  and  modern). 

Chap.  III.  1— IV.  16.]  The  Son  of 
God  greater  also  than  Moses  :  and 
INFERENCES  TnEREFROM.  The  Writer 
has  arrived,  through  tlie  reasonings  of 
ch.  i.  ii.,  at  the  mention  of  the  High 
Priesthood  of  Jesus.  He  might  at  once 
have  passed  thence  to  the  superiority  of 
His  High  Priesthood  to  that  of  the  imper- 
fect priests  on  earth.  But  one  point  yet 
remains,  without  which  the  Gospel  would 
not  have  its  entire  comparison  with  the 
law.  The  law  was  given  by  angels  in  the 
hand  of  a  mediator.  Moses  was  that  me- 
diator. Moses  was  above  all  others  the 
prophet  by  whom  God  had  spoken  to  the 
Fathers  in  times  past.  Christ  therefore 
must  be  compared  with  Moses,  and  slsewn 
to  be  greater  than  he.  Tliis  being  done, 
he  returns  again  to  his  central  idea,  the 
High  Priesthood  of  Cln-ist  (ch.  iv.  14);  and 
from  thenceforward  treats  of  and  unfolds 
it.  Ebrard  gives  the  detailed  connexion 
well :  "  The  angel  of  the  covenant  came 
in  the  name  of  God  before  the  people  of 
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heavenly  calling,  consider  I  paYi-dkci'S    of    *  an    heavenly   calUn";',  a  Rom.  1.7. 

fJ>e    Apostle    ««^    ^^^  consider    Hhe    Apostle   and     Hi-li    "^^^ 

In  est   of  our  profession, \        .  '  _  "        *!  V       ' 

Christ    Jesus ;    ^  „-//o    was    Pl'iost     of     OUr     profossion,     t  Jesus;     sTi'.'ri.ii. 

faithful  to  him  that  «iJ-  2  that    he    is    faithful    to    him    that  bV'-v.  v:'" 


J  omitted  tty  all  c 


I^JTOC'l ;  ^Fiisps  in  Uio  name  of  Isnu-l  before 
(lod:  the  ti\<j;h  Priest  eauieiiitlie  uauieof 
God  before  Israel  (with  the  name  'Jeho- 
vah '  on  his  forehead),  and  in  the  name  of 
Israel  (with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
on  his  breast)  before  God  (Exod.  xxviii. 
9— 29  and  36— 68).  Now  the  New  Test. 
Messiah  is  above  the  anjjels,  according  to 
ch.  i.  ii.  a)  because  in  Himself  as  Son  of 
God  He  is  higher  than  they,  and  b)  be- 
cause iu  Him  all  humanity  is  exalted 
above  the  angels  to  lordship  iu  the  '  ivorld 
to  come,'  and  that  by  this  means,  because 
the  Messiah  is  not  only  Angel,  but  also 
High  Priest, — not  only  messenger  of  God 
to  men,  but  also  the  propitiatory  sacer- 
dotal representative  of  men  before  God. 
Now  exactly  parallel  with  this  runs  our 
second  part.  The  fundamental  thesis,  cli. 
iii.  3,  'For  this  person  hath  been  counted 
tvorthi/  of  more  honour  than  Moses,'  is 
plainly  analogous  in  form  with  the  funda- 
mental thesis  of  the  first  part,  i.  4,  '  be- 
coming so  much  better  than  the  angels.' 
The  New  Test.  Messiah  is  above  Moses, 
because  He  a)  of  Himself,  as  Son  of  the 
house  (iii.  6),  is  above  him  who  was  only 
the  servant  of  the  house  (compare  with 
iii.  5, — i.  14),  and  b)  because  the  work,  of 
bringing  Israel  into  rest,  wliich  was  not 
finislied  by  Moses,  is  now  finished  by  Him 
(iv.  1  ff.).  And  this  work  Christ  has 
finished,  by  being  not,  as  Moses,  a  mere 
leader  and  lawgiver,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  propitiatory  representative,  an  Sigh 
Priest  (ch.  v.  11  ft".).  So  far  does  the 
parallelism  of  the  two  portions  reach  even 
into  details,  that  as  the  two  divisions  of 
tlie  former  part  are  separated  by  a  hor- 
tatory passage,  so  are  those  of  this  part 
also : — 

I.  The  Son  and  II.  The  Son  and 
the  angels.  Moses. 

a)TlieSonofGod  a)  The  Son  of 
of  Himself  higher  the  house  of  Israel 
than  the  minister-  higher  than  the 
ing  spirits  of  God,  servant  of  the 
i.  5—14.  house,  iii.  1 — 6. 

(Hortatory  pas-  (Hortatory  pas- 
sage, ii.  1  —  4.)  sage,  iii.  7 — 19.) 

b)  In  Him  man-  b)  In  Him  Israel 
hood  is  exalted  above  has  entered  into 
the  angels,  ii.  5—16.     rest,  iv.  1—13. 

Vol.  II. 


For  He  was  also  Thus  lie  is  also 
High  Priest,  ii.  17,  our  Iligli  Priest,  iv. 
18.  14— IC." 

Ebrard  has  perhaps  not  enough  noticed 
the  prevalence  of  the  hortatory  mood 
not  only  in  the  interposed  passage,  iii. 
7 — 19,  but  all  through  the  section : 
com]iare  iv.  1,  11,  14,  16. 
1.]  Whence  (i.  e.  seeing  that  we  have  such 
a  helper :  it  is  connected  with  the  result 
of  ch.  ii.  The  fact  just  announced  in  ii. 
18,  is  a  reason  for  our  considering,  &c.  : 
see  below),  holy  brethren  (both  these 
words  are  used  in  reference  to  the  bre- 
thren, ch.  ii.  11,  12.  Not  that  the  brethren 
here  are  Christ's  brethren  :  but  that  the 
use  of  the  word  reminds  them  of  that 
brotlicrhood  in  and  because  of  Christ,  of 
which  he  has  before  spoken.  Whether 
the  idea  of  common  nationality  is  here 
to  be  introduced,  is  at  least  doubtful.  I 
should  rather  regard  it  as  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  brotherhood  in  Christ :  and 
Blcek  has  well  remarked,  that,  liad  tlie 
Writer  been  addressing  believing  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  or  even  believing  Gentiles  only, 
he  would  have  used  the  same  term  of  ad- 
dress, and  without  any  conscious  ditt'erence 
of  meaning),  partakers  of  an  heavenly 
calling  (the  invitation,  or  summons,  of 
God,  calling  men  to  His  glory  in  Christ — 
and  hence  the  state  which  is  entered  by 
them  in  pursuance  of  that  calling :  compare 
especially  Phil.  iii.  14.  Then  also  heavenly 
means — a  calling  made  from  heaven,  see 
ch.  xii.  25.  Or  it  may  mean,  the  calling 
which  proposes  a  heavenly  reward, — whose 
inheritance  is  in  heaven.  By  far  the 
best  way  is,  to  join  the  two  meanings 
together :  heavenly  in  its  purport  and 
heavenward  in  its  result),  contemplate 
(survey,  with  a  view  to  more  closely  con- 
sidering, not,  "  pay  attention  to,  be  obe- 
dient to ")  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
(both  words  belong  to  the  genitive,  which 
follows)  of  our  profession,  Jesus  (apostle, 
as  superior  to  the  angels,  being  Himself 
the  angel  of  the  covenant,  God's  greatest 
messenger:  tlie  word  "angel"  being 
avoided,  on  account  of  its  technical  use 
before,  to  prevent  Christ  being  confused 
with  the  angels  in  nature.  He  is  tlie 
"  sent  from  the  Father :"  see  John  xx.  21. 
T  t 
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Nnmb.xii.7.  made  him,  as  also  was  ''Moses  in 
all  His  house.  ^  Yov  this  person 
hath  been  counted  worthy  of  more 

izecii.vi.i2.   olorv  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  *^  he 

Matt.  XVI.  IS.  o         J  -" 

who  established  the  house  hath  more 
honour  than  the  house.     ^  For  every 
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pointed  Mm,  as  also  Moses 
was  faithful  in  all  his  house. 
3  For  this  man  toas  counted 
worthy  of  more  glory  than 
Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  tvho 
hathhuilded  the  house  hath 
more  honour  tfian  the  house. 
*  For  every  house  is  builded 


[I  may  remark,  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  Writer  using  the  term  "  apostle " 
without  scruple,  as  designating  our  Lord, 
may  shew  that  the  apostles,  as  a  class, 
were  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  they  have 
since  been  :  a  view  supported  also  by  some 
expressions  of  St.  Paul :  e.  g.  2  Cor.  viii. 
23.]  of  our  [Christian]  confession,— i.e. 
of  our  faith.  2.]  First,  a  point  of  like- 
ness between  our  Lord  and  Moses  is 
brought  out,  and  that  by  a  reference  to 
an  Old  Test,  declaration  respecting  the 
latter)  ;  that  he  is  (not  '  tvas.'  The  present 
sense  must  be  retained  here.  Then  a 
question  arises:  are  we  to  understand  it 
strictly  of  present  time,  of  Christ  now 
in  heaven,  — or  as  in  the  case  cited,  of 
general  designation  ?  Clearly,  I  think,  of 
the  latter :  Jesus,  whose  character  it  is, 
that  He  \s  faithful.  For  the  strict  present 
would,  to  say  nothing  of  other  objection?,, 
not  apply  to  the  portion  of  tlie  Lord's 
office,  designated  by  the  word  "apostle," 
but  only  to  that  comprised  under  "  Iliy/i 
Priest."  It  characterizes  foithfvilness  as 
His  inherent  attribute)  faithful  (it  is 
questioned,  whether  or  not  this  word  refers 
back  tu  the  "faithful  High  Priest"  of 
ch.  ii.  18.  The  sense  is  certainly  not  the 
same:  the  faithfulness  there  being  the 
fidelity  wherewith  He,  being  like  His  bre- 
thren, would,  so  to  speak,  reproduce  their 
wants  before  God; — that  here  spoken  of 
being  His  faithfulness  to  God,  over  whose 
house  He  is  set,  ver.  6.  Still  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  word  itself  is  led 
to  by,  and  takes  up  that  other.  That 
regarded  more  the  sacerdotal,  this  re- 
gards the  apostolic  office  of  Christ)  to 
him  that  made  him  (so  we  must  render : 
not,  '  that  appointed  hint.'  See  this 
defended,  and  citations  of  the  expression 
in  both  senses  in  the  Fathers,  in  my  Greek 
Test.  The  word  thus  taken,  is  of  course 
to  lie  understood  of  that  constitution  of 
our  Lord  as  our  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
in  which  He,  being  human,  was  made  by 
the  Father  :  not  of  Him  as  the  eternal 
Word,  which  would  be  irrelevant  here, 
besides  being  against  all   Scripture  pre- 


cedent), as  also  (also — to  take  another 
instance  of  faithfulness :  thus,  with  every 
circumstance  of  honour,  is  Moses  intro- 
duced, before  any  disparagement  of  him 
is  entered  upon)  [was]  Moses  in  all  his 
house  (cited  from  Numbers  in  the  refer- 
ences, "My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who 
is  faithful  in  all  mine  house."  1)  It  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  the  substitution  of 
his  for  "my"  at  once  indicates  to  whom 
"Sis"  is  to  be  referred  :  viz.  to  God,  who 
7nade  him  :  see  also  below  on  ver.  6.  And 
so  most  ancient  and  modern  Commentators. 
2)  The  circumstance  of  the  quotation 
makes  it  far  more  natural  to  refer  "  in  all 
His  house  "  to  Moses  directly,  and  not  to 
Christ,  as  some  do,  putting  a  comma  at 
Moses.  3)  The  ellipsis  is  to  be  filled  np 
by  "  ivas  faithful "  after  "  Moses,"  as  in 
the  place  cited,  and  as  in  A.  V.  4)  The 
signification  of  "His  house "  is  well  illus- 
trated by  1  Tim.  iii.  15, — "  the  house  of 
God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  lining 
God."  It  imports  the  Church  of  God  : 
and  is  one  and  the  same  here  and  in 
ver.  6;  not  two  diflerent  houses,  but 
the  same,  in  the  case  of  Moses  taken  at 
one  time  only, —  in  that  of  Christ,  in  its 
whole  existence  and  development). 
3.]  For  (the  for  is  best  connected,  as  com- 
monly, with  the  "consider"  above:  as 
containing  the  reason  why  our  attention 
should  be  thus  fixed  on  Jesus  :  for,  though 
He  has  the  quality  of  fiiithfulness  in  God's 
bouse  in  common  with  Moses,  yet  is  He  far 
more  exalted  and  glorious  than  he)  this 
person  (better  than  "  this  man "  of  the 
A.  v.,  which  brings  in  an  element  not  pre- 
sent here)  hath  been  held  worthy  (the 
word  includes,  with  the  idea  of  '  accounting 
worthy,'  that  also  of  the  actual  bestowal  of 
the  dignity.  It  refers  to  the  honour  and 
glory  wherewith  God  hath  crowned  Christ, 
in  His  exaltation  to  His  right  Hand ; 
which  is  taken  for  granted  without  furtlun- 
explanation,  as  a  fact  well  known  to  the 
readers)  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  inas- 
much as  he  hath  more  honour  than  the 
house,  who  established  it  (so  literally. 
The  establishing  here  meant  refers  beyond 
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htf  some  man ;  hut  he  that 
huilt  all  things  is  Qod. 
*  And  Moses  rerily  was 
piithful  in  all  his  house, 
as  a  servant,  for  a  testi- 
mony of  those  things  which 
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house    is   established   by   some   one ; 

but  Mie   that  establislied  all  thiiif^s  "fiP^''-^,"* 

is   God.     ^  ^And   Moses   verily  wasfvt-r.2. 


faitliful    in    all    His    house,    as    eacExodxiv 

SI.    Numb, 
xii.  7.    Deut. 
iii.  2<t.    Josh. 
i.2.  *viii.31. 
h  Deut.  xviii.  15,  IS,  19. 


servant,    "^  for    testimony    of    tl 


lose 


doubt  primarily  to  tlic  erection  of  an  actual 
house.  The  woitl  is  so  used,  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  buildin":,— a  house,  or  temple, 
or  ship,  or  town,  dtc. —  In  almost  all  the 
jilaces  where  it  occurs  (see  my  Greek  Test.) 
the  verb  may  be  so  taken  as  to  include  not; 
only  the  erection  of  the  building,  ship,  &c., 
but  also  the  fitting  up,  providing  with  proper 
furniture.  And  here  also  we  may  say,  that 
it  means  more  than  the  building  of  the 
house,  and  includes,  besides  the  building  of 
the  house,  the  fitting  it  up  and  providing 
it  with  all  requisites.  So  that  to  this 
establishment  of  the  house  belong  servants, 
male  and  female;  and  so  here  we  may  say 
that  the  servants  of  the  house  are  included. 
The  sense  then  is  this :  just  as  he  who  has 
built  and  furnished  a  house, — for  himself 
namely,  as  master  of  the  house, — stands 
higher  in  honour  than  the  house  itself  and 
the  individual  servants,  so  does  Christ 
higher  than  Moses :  and  Christ  is  thus 
represented  as  he  who  has  prepared  the 
house  of  God  [and  therefore  as  its  lordl,  to 
whom  Moses  also  belongs  as  an  individual 
servant).  4.]  For  (expansion  and  jus- 

tification of  the  last  verse)  every  house  is 
established  by  some  one  (i.  e.  it  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  a  house  that  some  one  should 
have  built  and  fitted  it  up  :  arrangement 
implies  an  arranger,  design  a  designer) ; 
but  (contrast  as  passing  from  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  general)  He  which  established 
all  things  is  God  (before  treating  of  the 
misunderstanding  of  this  verse  by  the 
fathers,  and  by  many  of  the  moderns,  let 
US  endeavour  to  grasp  its  true  meaning. 
The  last  verse  brings  before  us  Christ  as 
the  estabUsher  of  the  house  of  God.  And 
tliis  He  is,  in  whatever  sense  the  word 
"house"  be  taken:  whether  in  the  narrower 
sense  which  best  suits  this  present  com- 
jiarison,  or  in  the  wider  sense  implied  by 
the  faithful  centurion  in  Matt.  viii.  9,  in 
which  all  natural  powers  are  his  servants. 
But  he  is  this,  not  by  independent  will  or 
agency.  "  By  whom  also  lie  made  the 
worlds,"  is  our  Writer's  own  language  of 
the  creation  by  Christ :  and  it  is  in  accord 
with  that  of  St.  John,  where  he  says  "  all 
things  were  made  by  Him."     He,  as  the 


Son,  is  He  that  established  the  house  of 
God — the  church,  or  the  world,  or  the 
universe;  but,  apparently  [compare  vcr  6], 
the  former  of  these  :  but  it  is  as  one  with  — 
by  virtue  of  his  Sonship— Him  who  is  the 
EstabUsher  of  all  things,  viz.  God.  And 
thus  tiie  his,  twice  repeated  in  vv.  5,  6, 
falls  into  its  own  place  as  belonging  both 
times  to  God:  Moses  is  His  servant,  part 
and  portion  of  His  household  :  Christ  is 
His  Son,  over  His  household.  And  by  this 
reference  to  God  as  the  first  Establisher, 
is  the  expression  above,  "///j«  that  made 
him,"  illustrated  and  justified.  So  that 
this  verse  is  not  parenthetic,  as  almost  all 
the  recent  expositors  make  it, — but  dis- 
tinctly part  of  the  argument.  The 
ancient  expositors,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, take  "  6rO(^"  as  predicate,  and  "He 
that  established  all  things  "  as  a  designa- 
tion of  Christ — "  now  He  that  founded  all 
things,  is  [must  be]  God :"  thus  making 
the  passage  a  proof  of  the  deity  of  Christ. 
But,  apart  from  the  extreme  harshness  and 
forcing  of  the  construction  to  bring  out 
this  meaning,  the  sentiment  itself  is  entirely 
irrelevant  here.  If  the  Writer  was  proving 
Christ  to  be  greater  than  Moses  inasnnicli 
as  He  is  God,  the  founder  of  all  things, 
then  clearly  the  mere  assertion  of  this  fact 
would  have  sufiieed  for  the  proof,  without 
entering  on  another  consideration :  nay, 
after  such  an  assertion,  all  minor  considera- 
tions would  have  been  not  only  superfluous, 
but  preposterous.  He  does  however,  after 
this,  distinctly  go  into  the  consideration  of 
Christ  being  faithful  not  as  a  servant  but 
as  a  son :  so  that  he  cannot  be  here  speaking 
of  His  Deity  as  a  ground  of  superiority). 
5.]  The  argument  proceeds,  re- 
suming the  common  ground  of  ver.  2. 
And  Moses  indeed  (inasmuch  as  but  follow- 
ing has  the  efl'eet  of  bringing  out,  and  thus 
emphasizing,  Christ,  this  indeed,  or  verily, 
may  almost  be  treated  as  a  particle  of  dis- 
paragement) [was]  faithful  in  all  His  (i.  e. 
(iod's,  compare  above  the  words  of  t  lie  cita- 
tion, on  ver.  2.  It  is  necessary  in  the  Englisli 
to  mark  this  reference,  which  otherwise 
would  be  missed)  house,  as  a  servant 
(compare  as  above;    the  word  servant  is 
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thing's  which  were  to  be  spoken 
ich.i.2.  after;  ^  but  Christ  as  'a  son  over 
k  1  Tor.  iii.  16.  Ilis  house;  "^  whose  house  are  we, 
'  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and 
the  matter  of  boasting-  of  our  hope  f 


Eph.ii.21, 


Sh...»' Wherefore, 

xxiv.  13.    Kom.v.  2.    Ci>l.i.2S.    ch. 
other  authoritiet.    It  seems  to  have  co 

(as  "'tiie   Holy  Ghost 

vi.  11.  &  X.  85.              +  firm  unto  tlie  end 
me  in  from  ver.  It,  where  all  read  it. 

often  applied  in  tlie  Old  Test,  to  Moses : 
see  Exod.  iv.  10,  xiv.  31 :  Numb.  xii.  7,  8  : 
Josh.  i.  2,  &c.  The  Greek  word  used  here 
for  servant  is  not  that  which  signifies 
slave,  but  a  more  honourable  one,  desig- 
nating all  who  minister  to  one  another  on 
any  account),  for  testimony  of  the  things 
which  were  to  be  [afterwards]  spoken 
(these  words  ai-e  not  to  be  joined  with 
"  servant,"  nor  with  "faithful,"  but  with 
the  whole  preceding  sentence  :  the  purpose 
of  the  faithful  service  of  Moses  in  God's 
house  was.ybr  testimony,  &c.  The  things 
which  were  to  be  spoken  after  can  only 
mean  the  Gospel  (see  the  various  insuffi- 
cient meanings  which  have  been  given  and 
discussed  in  my  Greek  Test.).  Owen  ob- 
serves, "  This  as  well  the  order  of  the 
words  as  the  import  of  them  doth  require. 
In  his  ministry  he  was  a  testimony,  or,  by 
what  he  did  in  the  service  of  the  house  he 
gave  testimony :  whercunto?  to  the  things 
that  were  afterwards  to  be  spoken,  viz.  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  the  appointed  season, 
by  the  Messiah :  i.  e.  the  things  of  the 
gospel.  And  this  indeed  was  the  proper 
end  of  all  that  Moses  did  or  ordered  in  the 
house  of  God  ") ;  but  Christ  (understand, 
is  faithful.  Then,  supplying  this,  are  wc 
to  join  it  with  "  over  his  house,"  or  to  in- 
sert it  before  the  words  "  as  a  Son,"  ;ind 
take  it  absolutely  ?  Certainly  the  latter, 
as  shewn  by  the  order  of  the  words  in  the 
previous  sentence;  the  ellipsis  here  being, 
to  judge  by  that  order,  between  "  hut 
Christ "  and  "  as,"  not  between  "  Son  " 
and  "over")  as  a  Son  over  His  house  (his 
here  again  of  God, — not  primarily,  though 
of  course  by  inference,  of  Christ.  The 
house  is  Goil's  throughout :  but  Christ  is 
of  primary  authority  and  glory  in  it,  in- 
asmuch as  lie  is  the  Son  in  the  house,  and 
actually  established  the  house.  This,  which 
I  am  persuaded  is  required  by  tlie  context, 
is  shewn  decisively  by  ch.  x.  21,  "  Having 
....  a  great  High  Priest  over  the  house 
of  God."  Most  Commentators  refer  it  to 
Christ :  and  some,  as  A.  V.,  understand 
"  his"  to  mean  "his  own."  But  thus  the 
parallelism  is   destroyed,  and  in   fact  the 
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were  to  he  spoJcen  after; 
6  hut  Christ  as  a  son  over 
his  own  house  ;  tvhose  house 
are  toe,  if  we  hold  fast  the 
confidence  and  the  rejoicing 
of  the  hope  firm  unto  the 
end.  7  Wherefore  (as  the 
Holy  Ghost  saith.  To  day 


identity  of  the  house  in  the  two  cases,  on 
which  depends  the  strictness  of  the  com- 
parison between  Moses  and  Christ.  Eb- 
rard  has  maintained  that  two  houses  are 
intended :  "  in  the  one  house  serves  Moses 
for  a  testimony  of  the  future  revelations  of 
God,  the  house  itself  being  part  of  the 
testimony:  the  other  Jiouse,  the  house  of 
Christ,  are  tve :  it  is  a  living  house,  built 
of  living  stones."  But  this  introduces  a 
complicated  comparison,  and  to  my  mind 
infinitely  weakens  the  argument.  There  is 
but  one  house  throughout,  and  that  one, 
the  Church  of  God,  in  which  both  are 
faithful ;  one  as  a  servant,  the  other  as  a 
son  :  this  house  was  Israel,  this  house  are 
we,  if  we  are  found  faithful  in  the  cove- 
nant) ;  whose  (not  [except  by  inference] 
Christ's.  Besides  the  considerations  urged 
above  as  affecting  the  question,  we  ha^■e 
the  strong  argument  from  Scripture  ana- 
logy, compare  1  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17;  2  Cor.  vi.  16;  Eph.  ii. 
22  ;  ch.  X.  21,  xii.  22;  Bev.  iii.  12:  which 
alone,  especially  ch.  x.  21,  would  go  very 
far  with  me  to  decide  the  question)  house 
are  we  (the  Writer  and  his  Hebrew  readers: 
of  whose  house  we  are,  even  as  Moses 
was),  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and 
the  matter  of  boasting  of  our  hope  (see 
l!mn.  V.  2). 

7 — 19.]  See  the  summary  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter.  JExhortation, 
founded  on  the  warning  given  by  the 
Spirit  in  Ps.  xcv.,  not  to  allow  an  evil 
heart  of  unhelicf  to  s:]f>arate  them  from 
this  their  participation  in  the  house  of 
God.  7.]    Wherefore  (i.  c.  seeing 

that  they  are  the  house  of  Christ,  if  they 
hold  fast  their  confidence  and  boast  of 
hope.  It  has  been  disputed,  what  fol- 
lowing verb  is  to  be  connected  with  where- 
fore. Some  join  it  immediately  with 
"harden  not,"  and  regard  the  Writer  as 
making  the  Spirit's  words  his  own  :  but 
this  labours  under  the  great  difficulty  that 
in  ver.  9  the  speaker  is  God  Himself,  and 
so  an  unnatural  break  is  made  at  the  end  of 
ver.  8.  Others  believe  that  the  construc- 
tion begun  with  wherefore  is  dropped,  and 
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if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
"  harden  not  your  hearts, 
as  in  the  provocation,  in 
the  day  of  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  :  "  whenyour 
fathers  tempted  me,  proved 
)iie,  and  saw  my  tvorks forty 
years.    '"  Wherefore  Iwas 
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saitli,  "T()-(l;iy  if  ye  lifar  liis   voice,  "%•<>■•. n.  i'.-, 
S  luuclen  not  your  licarts,  as  in  the 
provocation,  at  the  day   of  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness  :  ^  where  your 
fathers  temi)ted,    fin    provino-,    «iid  t-w^r^ 
saw  my  works  forty  years.    ^'^  XMicre- 


iicvcr  finished,  as  in  Rom.  xv.  3,  21 ;  1  Cur.  i. 
31,  ii.  9  :  supplying  after  wherefore,  "  har- 
den not  your  hearts," — or  luulcrstandiii!^ 
wherefore  more  freely,  "  wherefore  let  it  be 
so  with  you,  as  &c."  But  by  far  the  best 
way  is,  to  take  the  whole  citation,  in- 
cluiliug  the  formula  of  citation,  as  a 
;  areuthesis,  and  join  wherefore  with  take 
heed,  ver.  12.  The  length  of  such  paren- 
thesis is  no  objection  to  this  view  :  see  cli. 
vii.  20—22 ;  xii.  18—24,  where  the  Writer, 
after  similar  parentheses,  returns  back 
into  the  previous  construction.  Nor  again 
is  it  any  objection,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
citation,  another  "  wherefore  "  occurs,  ver. 
10  :  for  that  "  wherefore  "  belongs  strictly  ' 
to  the  citation,  and  finds  both  its  prepara- 
tion and  its  resulting  clause  within  its 
limits),— even  as  the  Holy  Spirit  saith 
(in  Ps.  xcv.,  Hebrew  and  English.  This 
I'salm  in  the  Hebrew  has  no  writer's  name  : 
iu  the  Septuagint  it  is  headed,  "  a  psalm 
of  praise  of  (or,  to)  David."  And  it  is 
ascribed  to  David  in  ch.  iv.  7  below.  The 
passage  is  cited  as  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  through  David), 
To-day  if  ye  hear  his  voice  (in  the  I'salm, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  words  cor- 
responding to  tiiese,  the  second  half  of  the 
7ih  verse,  form  an  independent  sentence, 
to  be  taken  as  a  powerful  exhortation 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  wish.  The  sense 
from  ver.  6  is, — '  Come  let  us  fall  down 
and  bow  ourselves,  kneel  before  Jehovah 
our  Creator.  For  He  is  our  God,  and  we 
the  people  of  his  pasture  and  the  flock  of 
his  hand.'  Then  this  sentence  follows : 
'O  that  ye  might  this  day  hearken  to  His 
voice  ! '  "■  This  day  "  stands  first,  with 
strong  emphasis,  in  contrast  to  the  whole 
j)ast  time,  during  which  they  had  shewn 
t  hemsels'es  disobedient  and  rebellious  agai  ust 
the  divine  voice,  as  e.  g.  during  the  journey 
tlirough  the  wilderness,  alluded  to  iu  the 
following  verses  :  '  to-day  '  therefore  means 
'  noio,'  '  now  at  length.'  Theniu  the  follow- 
ing verses,  to  the  end  of  the  Psalm,  is  in- 
troduced, that  which  the  divine  voice, 
which  they  are  to  hear,  addresses  to  them. 
To-day  will  thus  refer  to  the  day  in  which 
the    Psalm  was  used   in   public    worsliip. 


whenever  that  miglit  be.  See  below), 
harden  not  your  hearts  (Hebrew,  heart. 
nicek  ninarks,  tliat  this  is  the  only  place 
where  this  expression  'to  harden  the  heart,' 
is  [iu  the  original  Hebrew  text  :  the  A.  V. 
is  inaccurate  in  Exod.  viii.  15,  32,  1  Sam. 
vi.  6,  where  the  expression  is,  literally 
rendered,  to  make  heavy  or  dull]  used 
of  man's  own  act:  elsewhere  it  is  always 
of  God's  act,  compare  Exod.  iv.  21 ;  vii.  3 
[vii.  22  ;  viii.  19]  ;  ix.  12  [35]  ;  x.  20,  27  ; 
xi  10;  xiv.  4,  17;  Isa.  Ixiii.  17;  and 
with  "spirit,"  Deut.  ii.  30;  whereas  when 
the  hardening  is  described  as  the  work 
of  man,  the  formula  "  to  stiffen  the  neck  " 
is  used,  Deut.  x.  16;  Neli.  ix,  17,  29; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  8;  xxxvi.  13;  Jer.  vii.  26; 
2  Kings  xvii.  14.  For  New  Test,  usage 
see  Acts  xix.  9;  Rom.  ix.  18),  as  in  the 
provocation  (the  Hebrew  has,  'as  [a/] 
Meribah.'  In  Exod.  xvii.  1 — 7  we  resid 
that  the  place  where  the  children  of  Israel 
murmured  against  the  Lord  for  want  of 
water  was  called  Massah  and  Jleribah.  But 
the  subsequent  account  of  Numl).  xx.  1—13, 
makes  it  plain  that  the  two  names  refer  to 
two  different  events  and  places :  and  this 
is  further  confirmed  by  Deut.  xxxiii.  8, — 
"Thy  holy  One  whom  thou  didst  prove  at 
Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst  strive 
at  the  waters  of  Meribah."  In  the  Psalm 
these  two  are  mentioned  together,  and  the 
Septuagint  as  usual  translate  the  names. 
In  giving,  for  the  proper  names,  their 
meaning  and  occasion,  they  have  in  fact 
east  light  upon  the  sacred  text ;  though  it 
is  rather  comment  than  strict  translation), 
in  the  time  of  (in  the  Hebrew  this  second 
clause  is  distinct  from  the  first,  and  in- 
troduces a  fresh  instance  :  see  below-)  the 
day  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
(Hebrew,  "  as  in  the  day  of  Ma.ssnh  in  the 
ivilderness  :"  viz.  that  of  the  second  nmr- 
nmriug  against  Moses  and  Aaron  for  want 
of  water:  see  Numb.  xx.  1-13.  The 
place  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  near 
Kadesh  :  ib.  ver.  1) :  where  your  fathers 
tempted,  by  way  of  trial  ('  tempted  \^me'\ 
in  trying,'  or  ' proving  [ine']'),  and  saw 
my  works  (Hebrew,  "  moreover  they  saw 
my  work" — i.e.  my  penal  judgments;  for 
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fore  I  was  grieved  ■\\itli  f  this  g-ene- 
ration,  and  said,  They  do  alway  err 
in  their  heart;  and  they  never  knew 
my  ways,  ^l  According-  as  I  sware 
in  my  wrath.  They  shall  not  enter 
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grieved  with  that  genera- 
tion, and  said.  They  do 
alway  err  in  their  heart; 
and  they  have  not  knonm 
my  ways.  ^^  So  I  stvare 
in  my  wrath.  They  shall 
not   enter    into    my   rest.) 


these  penal  judgments  lasted  during  the 
forty  years,  and  it  is  they  whieh  are  de- 
scribed iu  the  next  sentence.  The  mean- 
ing given  by  most  expositors,  "although 
they  saio  my  works  [miracles  of  deliver- 
ance, &c.]  /or  forty  years,"  is  not  so 
likely,  seeing  that  these  provocations 
happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  forty 
years.  But  see  below)  forty  years  (these 
words  in  the  Hebrew  most  probably  belong, 
as  rendered  in  our  A.  V.,  to  what  follows  : 
"  I  was  grieved  tvith  this  generation  forty 
years:"  an  arrangement  rendered  im- 
possible here,  on  account  of  wherefore  in- 
tervening.— But  that  such  arrangement 
was  not  unknown  to  our  Writer  is  plain, 
from  his  presently  saying,  ver.  17,  "  With 
tuhom  was  he  grieved  forty  years  1 "  It 
is  therefore  likely  that  he  did  not  choose 
this  arrangement  without  reason.  And  if 
we  ask  what  that  reason  was,  we  find  an 
answer  in  the  probability  that  the  forty 
years'  space  is  taken  as  representing  to 
the  Hebrews  their  space  for  repentance; 
their  "to-day"  between  the  opening  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  [compare 
eh.  ii.  2],  and  their  impending  destruction. 
This  idea  was  recognized  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves in  their  books  :  "  How  long  endure 
the  years  of  the  Messiah  ?  Rabbi  Eliezer 
said,  forty  years,  in  like  manner  as  the 
children  of  Israel  were  this  number  of 
years  in  the  wilderness."  "  And  if,"  says 
Bleek,  "  this  idea  of  the  days  of  tlie 
Messiah  was  prevalent,  that  they  were  the 
immediate  precursors  of  the  'age  to 
come,'  as  the  time  of  the  great  Sabbath- 
rest  and  the  completed  glory  of  the  people 
of  God, — this  is  something  very  analogous 
to  the  acceptation  of  the  period  of  the 
forty  years  which  seems  to  underlie  what 
is  said  of  them  in  our  Epistle."  If  so, 
it  is  possible  that  the  meaning  may  be, 
that  they  saw  My  wonderful  works  and 
took  no  heed  to  them,  and  thereby  in- 
creased their  guilt).  10.]  Wherefore 
(see  above  :  it  is  inserted,  to  mark  more 
Etrongly  the  reference  of  the  forty  years 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  impossible,  with 
this  particle  of  inference,  to  join  those 
words  to  this  sentence.  Instead  of  being 
auxious,  as  some  Commentators  arc,  at  the 


expense  of  the  meaning  of  words,  to  put 
our  citations  straight  to  the  letter,  it  is 
fur  better  to  recognize  at  once  the  truth, 
for  such  it  is,  which  Calvin  here  so  boldly 
states :  "  We  know  that  the  Apostles,  in 
citing  testimonies,  are  more  attentive  to 
the  main  subject,  than  anxious  about 
words")  I  wag  offended  with  this  ge- 
neration (the  Septuagint  has  "that 
generation,"  as  the  received  text  here : 
there  is  no  demonstrative  in  the  original 
Hebrew, — the  generation.  The  change 
seems  to  be  made  by  our  Writer  for  a  set 
purpose,  viz.,  to  extend  the  saying,  by- 
making  "generation"  thus  import  the 
whole  Jewish  people, — the  then  living 
race,  as  well  as  that  which  provoked  God 
in  the  wilderness.  Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  34, 
and  note),  and  said,  They  do  alway  err 
in  their  heart  (Hebrew,  "  They  are  a 
people  of  wanderers  in  heart")  ;  but  they 
(in  Hebrew,  merely  "  and  they ")  knew 
not  (never  knew:  their  ignorance  pre- 
ceded their  wandering,  and  is  treated  as 
the  antecedent  fact  to  it.  The  not  knoio- 
■ing,  where  matters  of  practical  religion 
aie  concerned,  implies  the  not  following) 
my  ways  (i.  e.,  the  ways  which  I  would 
have  them  to  walk  in:  so  Gen.  vi.  12; 
Exod.  xviii.  20).  As  according  ("in  con- 
formity with  the  tact,  that :"  such  con- 
formity not  necessarily  implying  that  the 
excluding  oath  was  prior  to  the  disobedi- 
ence, but  only  that  the  oath  and  the 
disobedience  were  strict  correlatives  of  one 
another.  As  the  one,  so  was  the  other) 
I  sware  (see  Numb.  xiv.  21  ff. ;  xxxii.  10 
ff  ;  Deut.  i.  34  ff.)  in  my  wrath,  If  they 
shall  enter  (so  literally :  this  elliptical 
form  of  an  oath  stands  for  a  strong  ne- 
gative :  it  is  sometimes,  when  man  is  the 
speaker,  filled  up  by  "  The  Lord  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also,  if  .  .  ."  Compare  reference 
Mark  ,-  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  and  other  places.  It 
is  interpreted  below,  ver.  18 :  "  to  whom 
sivare  he  that  they  should  not  enter,"  &c.) 
into  my  rest  (in  the  Psalm,  and  in  the 
places  referred  to  above,  the  rest  is,  pri- 
marily, the  promised  land  of  Cantran.  In 
Deut.  xii.  9,  10,  the  words  "rest"  and 
"  giving  you  rest"  arc  used  of  the  promised 
inheritance  of  Canaan.     But  it  has  been 
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»2  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest 
there  be  in  any  of  you  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in 
diparliny  from  the  liviny 
God.  '3  Jiut  exhort  one 
another  daily,  lohile  it  is 
called  To  day ;  lest  any  of 
you  be  hardened  throuyh 
the  deceiff Illness  of  sin. 
'^  For  we  are  made  par- 
takers   of    Christ,    if   tve 
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into  my  rest.)  12  Take  heed^  bre- 
thren, lest  there  shall  be  in  any 
one  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
in  departing-  from  the  "livinj^  ^^"^- °x''ji''&ii 
13  But  exhort  one  another  daily,  '"• 
while  it  is  ealled  To-day ;  lest  from 
among  you  any  one  be  hardened 
throug-h  the  deeeitfulness  of  his  sin. 
li  For  we  have  become  partakers  of 


well  noticed,  that  after  Joshua  had  led  the 
people  iuto  the  land,  they  never  in  reality 
enjoyed  entu'ely  the  rest  vvliieh  liad  been 
)-. :•  jiuised  ; — and  iu  eoiiseiiuence,  the  mean- 
ing of  that  threat  of  God  opened  out 
before  them,  and  it  became  plain  that 
more  was  denounced  upcm  the  genera- 
tion than  one  generation  merely  could 
exhaust,  more  also  than  the  mere  not 
entering  into  Canaan.  Hence  the  pro- 
phetic pregnancy  of  the  oath  became 
evident,  and  its  meaning  was  carried  on 
in  this  exhortation  by  the  Psalmist,  and 
is  here  earned  on  by  the  sacred  Writer 
of  this  Epistle,  to  a  further  rest  which 
then  rcnuiincd  for  Israel,  and  now  still 
remains  for  the  people  of  God).  12.] 

Take  heed  (on  the  connexion  of  this  with 
"  wherefore  "  above,  ver.  7,  see  note  there), 
brethren,  lest  there  shall  be  in  any  one  of 
you  (not  the  same  iis  "  among  you."  It  is 
more  searching,  iu  meaning  not  the  whole 
Hock  only,  but  every  individual  member  of 
it.  "  The  good  shepherd  ought  so  to  watch 
for  the  whole  Hock,  as  not  to  neglect  a 
single  sheep."  Calvin)  an  evil  heart  of  un- 
belief (ihe  genitive  is  possessive ;  an  evil 
heart  belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  unbe- 
lief. This  is  plain,  from  the  consideration 
that  unbeliefs  throughout  the  leading  idea, 
compare  ver.  ID,  and  ch.  iv.  3, — and  not  the 
evil  heart.  Unbelief  must  be  kept  to  its  sim- 
ple primary  meaning,  not  rendered  disobe- 
dience ;  it  was  not  this,  but  disbelief  in  the 
strictest  sense,  which  excluded  them,  and 
against  which  the  Hebrews  are  warned. 
Tliat  it  led  on  to  disobedience,  we  all  know, 
but  this  is  not  before  us  here),  in  (the  ele- 
ment in  which  the  existence  of  such  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief  would  be  slicwii) 
departing  (apostatizing,  fulling  from  the 
faith  :  see  below)  from  the  living  God  (by 
using  this  solenm  title  of  God,  he  not  only 
warns  them  from  Wliom,  and  at  what  risk, 
they  would  depart,  but  also  identities  the 
Gcxl  whom  they  would  leave,  with  Him 
who  IukI  so  often  called  Himself  by  this 


name  as  the  distinctive  God  of  Israel, 
and  as  conti-asted  with  the  dumb  aiul 
impotent  idols  of  other  nations.  An<l 
thus  he  shows  tlicm  that  Israel,  and  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Israel, 
were  now  transferred  to  the  Christian 
church,  from  which  if  they  fell  away  they 
would  be  guilty  of  apostasy  from  the  God 
of  Israel.  Compare  the  three  other  places 
[reti".]  where  the  term  occurs  in  our  Epis- 
tle, and  the  notes  there). 
13.]  But  exhort  yourselves  (so,  in  a  literal 
rendering,  should  the  word  be  given,  and 
not  "  one  another,"  though  English  idiom 
may  require  this  latter  in  a  version  in- 
tended for  use.  This  is  especially  meant, 
that  in  the  church  one  should  exhort  an- 
other :  yet  not  excluding  the  implication, 
that  each  one  should  himself  be  exhorted 
by  his  exhortation  of  the  church.  In  Col. 
iii.  16,  we  have  the  same  relation  ex- 
pressed) day  by  day,  as  long  as  the 
[word]  "  To-day  "  is  named  (i.e.,  as  long 
as  that  period  endures,  which  can  be  called 
by  the  name  "  to-day "  as  used  in  the 
Psalm.  That  period  would  be  here,  the 
d^ty  of  grace  :  the  short  timo  [see  ch.  x. 
25,  37]  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord)  ; 
that  from  among  you  (emphatic,  as 
contradistinguished  from  "  your  fathers" 
\vr.  9)  no  one  be  hardened  (as  they,  ver. 
8)  by  deceit  of  (arising  out  of,  belonging 
to)  his  sin  (compare  Kom.  vii.  11,  "For 
sin  .  .  .  deceived  me  and  slew  me."  See 
also  Eph.  iv.  22.  In  ch.  xi.  25,  xii.  4, 
"  sin  "  is  similarly  used  for  defection  from 
God).  14.]     A  reason    given   for 

taking  heed,  &c.,  enforcing  the  caution ; 
since  it  is  only  by  endurance  that  we  can 
become  partakers  of  Christ.  For  we  have 
become  (Bleek  remarks,  "  Our  Writer  loves 
the  use  of  this  term,  '  have  become,' 
where  he  designates  a  state  to  which  any 
one  has  attained,  even  where  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  expressed 
simply  the  being  in  that  state."  See  text 
and  notes,  ch.  v.  11,  12;  vii.  16,  20,  22, 
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r  Numb.  xiv. ; 
4. 11,  24,  80. 
Dfut.i.  84, 
»6, 88. 
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Christy  Pif  we  hold  the  beg-inniiig- 
of  our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the 
end ;  15  for  jt  is  said,  <i  To-day  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts,  as  in  the  provocation,  l^  r  Yqi- 
who,  when  they  had  heard,  did  pro- 
voke ?  Nay,  was  it  not  all  that  came 
out   of  Egypt   by  Moses  ?     17  And 


'authorized  version. 

hold  the  beginning  of  our 
confidence  stedjast  unto  the 
end;  ^'  while  it  is  said. 
To  day  if  ye  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts,  as  in  the  provoca- 
tion. '*  Fur  some,  when 
they  had  heard,  did  pro- 
voke:  howbeit  not  all  that 
came  out  of  Hgypt  by 
Moses.     '7  JBut  ivith  whom 


23;  xii.  8.  But  here  it  is  rather  perhaps 
anticipatory,  looking  on  to  the  fultilment 
of  the  condition  to  be  stated)  partakers  of 
Christ  (some  talve  these  words  to  signify 
'fellow-partakers  with  Christ;'  but  im- 
properly), if,  that  is,  we  hold  fast  (see  on 
ver.  6)  the  beginning  of  our  confidence 
(some  render  this,  "  the  beginning  of  the 
subsistence  of  Christ  in  tis."  But  there 
cau  be  little  doubt  that  the  text  is  right. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  doubtful, 
whether  by  the  expression  is  to  be  under- 
stood our  incipient  confidence,  which  has 
not  yet  reached  its  perfection, — or,  "our 
former  confidence,"  see  1  Tim.  v.  12  ;  Rev. 
ii.  4,  5.  This  latter  is  taken  by  very  many; 
but  the  other  is  far  better,  inasmuch  as  it 
keeps  the  contrast  between  beginning  and 
end :  "  if  we  hold  fast  this  beginning  of 
our  confidence  firm  until  the  end."  Other- 
wise, by  making  the  beginning  of  merely 
mean  the  former,  the  contrast  vanishes) 
firm  unto  the  end  (the  end  thought  of 
is,  not  the  death  of  each  individual,  but 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  which  is  con- 
stantly called  by  this  name). 
15.]  The  whole  connexion  and  construc- 
tion of  this  verse  is  very  difficult.  I  have 
discussed  them  in  full  in  my  Greek  Test. ; 
and  have  concluded  that  the  words  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  we  must  hold  fast 
&c.  in  order  to  be  partakers  of  Christ. 
I  would  render  then,  "  since  it  is  said,"  or 
in  more  idiomatic  Eiiij^lish,  for  it  is  said, 
To-day  if  ye  hear  His  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts,  as  in  the  provocation.  Thus 
the  context  goes  on  smoothly,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  is  to  shew,  as  is  summed 
up  in  ver.  12,  that  (ver.  12)  it  is  the 
wicked  heart  of  unbelief  which  they  have 
above  all  things  to  avoid.  This  argument 
is  now  carried  forward  by  taking  up  the 
word  provocation,  and  asking,  in  a  double 
question,  who  they  were  that  provoked, 
and  with  whom  it  was  that  He  was  of- 
fended. 16.]  The  A.  V.  renders,  as 
indeed  the  original  will   very  well    bear. 


"  For  some,  lohen  they  had  heard,  did 
provoke ;  hoiobeit  not  all  that  came  out  of 
Fgypt  by  Hoses  :" — the  exceptions  being, 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  and  all  under  twenty 
years  old,  and  the  women  and  Levitcs. 
But  if  we  come  to  examine,  (a)  what  con- 
textual sense  such  a  sentence  can  bear,  or 
even  (b)  how  our  Writer  would  probal)ly 
have  expressed  such  a  meaning,  we  shall 
find  reason  at  once  to  reject  the  inter- 
pretation. For  (a),  the  purpose  here  is 
clearly  not  to  bring  out  the  exceptions  to 
those  who  were  included  in  this  saying,  a 
process  which  would  have  quite  defeated 
the  pui-pose  of  the  exhortation,  seeing  that 
the  rebellious  would  be  designated  merely 
by  some,  and  the  exceptions  would  appear 
to  be  by  far  the  greater  number  :  and  so 
every  reader  might  shelter  himself  under 
the  reflection  that  he  was  one  of  the 
faithful  many,  not  one  of  the  rebellious 
"  some."  Nor  again  (b)  would  this,  as 
mere  matter  of  fact,  have  been  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Writer.  For  it  obviously 
was  not  so.  The  "some  "  were  the  faithful 
few,  not  the  rebellious  many:  "but  with 
the  greater  part  of  them  God  was  not  well 
jjlcased,"  1  Cor.  x.  5.  As  regards  the  con- 
text, the  course  of  thought  is  iu  fact  just 
contrary  to  what  this  construction  would 
require.  The  faithful  exceptions  are  over- 
looked, and  the  whole  of  Israel  is  included 
in  \.\\e  provocation,  to  make  the  exhorta- 
tion fall  more  forcibly  on  the  readers. 
For  ("  you  need  indeed  to  be  care- 
ful against  unbelief  -.—for  on  account 
of  this  very  unbelief  all  our  fathers  were 
excluded ")  WHO,  when  they  had  heard 
(in  immediate  reference  to  "  if  ye  hear," 
ver.  7),  provoked  (viz.  God)  ?  Nay,  was  it 
not  all  who  (as  above  noticed,  the  excep- 
tions are  put  out  of  sight,  and  that  which 
was  true  of  almost  all,  asserted  generally) 
came  out  from  Egypt  by  means  of 
Moses  ?  And  (literally,  but ;  it  simply 
brings  out  the  very  slight  contrast  of  a 
second  and  new  particular,  and  therefore 
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teas  he  grieved  forty  years  1 
was  it  not  with  them  that 
had  sinned,  tchose  carcases 
fell  in  the  wilderness  ? 
'^  And  to  whom  sware  he 
that  (hey  should  not  enter 
into  his  rest,  hut  to  them 
that  believed  not  ?  »'■»  So 
we  see  that  they  could  not 
enter  in  because  of  un- 
belief. 

If.  1  Let  us  therefore 
fear,  lest,  a  promise  being 
left  us  of  entering  into  his 
rest,  any  of  you  should 
seem  to  come  short  of  it. 


I 

with    whom  was    He  grieved    forty 
years?    was  it  not  with  them  that 
sinned,  *  whose  carcases  fell   in   the  »nu%*'^''J''j^ 
wilderness?    i^  And  Ho  whom  sware    cyl'lt'i cmI'. 
lie  that  they  shonld  not  enter  into  tNu^b.^xjv':^ " 
his  rest,  but  to  them  that  disobeyed  ?    **•'"• 
1^  "And  thus  we  see  that  tht'y  could  "ch.iv.o. 
not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief. 

IV.  1  Let  ''us  therefore  fear,  lest,  ach.xii.is. 
a  promise  being  still  left  us  of  enter- 
j  ing  into  his   rest,   any   one  of  you 
should  seem  to  have  come  short  of  it. 


must  in  English  be  expressed  by  and.  It 
is  '  but '  iu  the  A.  V.  :  but  thut  is  because 
they  take  ver.  16  iu  tlie  manner  above 
ri'jectod,  as  an  assertion)  with  whom  was 
He  offended  forty  years  (see  ou  vv.  9,  10, 
and  the  consonance,  iu  the  connexion  of 
forty  years  with  the  verb,  with  that  iu 
the  Psahn,  which  was  there  departed 
from)  T  was  it  not  with  those  who 
sinned,  whose  carcases  (literally,  members 
of  the  body,  but  especially  the  legs  :  taken 
also  for  the  legs  and  arms,  i.  e.  limbs  :  pro- 
bably with  the  meaning  that  their  bodies 
sliould  fall  and  perish  limb  from  limb  iu 
the  wilderness  :  so  IJeza  :  "  By  this  word 
is  signified  not  so  much  that  they  died  by 
the  ordinary  means,  or  by  any  plague,  as 
that  they  fell  in  the  desert  by  their  bodies 
gradually  wasting  away  ")  fell  in  the  wil- 
derness (see  1  Cor.  x.  5.  The  words  here 
are  exactly  those  of  Numb.  xiv.  29.  Again, 
we  must  remember,  iu  explaining  these 
words,  that  the  Writer  is  not  bearing  in 
mind  at  this  moment  the  exceptions,  but 
speaking  generally)  1  And  to  whom  sware 
He  that  they  should  not  enter  into  His 
rest,  except  to  those  who  disobeyed  (not, 
as  A.  V^.,  "  believed  not :"  this  was  a  fact, 
and  was  indeed  the  root  of  their  disobedi- 
ence) 1  19.]  And  [thus]  we  see  that 
they  were  not  able  to  enter  iu  (however 
much  they  desired  it :  they  were  incapaci- 
tated by  not  fulfilling  the  condition  of  in- 
heriting all  God's  promises,  belief  and  re- 
sulting obedience)  on  account  of  unbelief 
(see  above  on  ver.  12.  This  verse  forms  a 
kind  of  '(piod  erat  demonstrandum'  [as 
Ebi-ard],  clenching  the  ai'gumeut  which 
has  been  proceeding  since  ver.  12.  The 
Writer  now  proceeds  to  make  another  use 
of  the  example  ou  which  he  has  been  so 
long  dwelling). 


Chap.  IV.  1-13.]  In  the  Son,  Israel 
enters  into  the  true  rest  of  God.  On  the 
mingling  of  the  hortatory  form  with  the 
progress  of  the  argument,  see  the  sum- 
mary at  ch.  iii.  1.  1.]  Let  us  fear 
therefore  (this  fonn  of  expressing  the  cau- 
tion seems  purposely  chosen  to  cxpi-ess  the 
fear  and  trembling,  Phil.  ii.  12,  with  which 
every  servant  of  God,  however  free  from 
slavish  terror  and  anxiety,  ought  to  work 
out  his  salvation),  lest,  a  promise  being 
still  left  us  (notice  the  present— wot 
''having  been  left  us."  On  the  force  of 
this  present,  very  much  of  the  argument 
rests)  of  entering  into  His  rest  (it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  in  the  argument  in  this 
chapter,  the  Writer  departs  from  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  words  "my  rest"  in  the 
Psalm,  and  lays  stress  on  His,  making  it 
God's  rest,  the  rest  into  which  God  has 
entered ;  see  below  ou  ver.  10.  And  this 
is  very  important  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rest  in  question,  as  importing,  not  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  the  heavenly  home 
which  that  earthly  rest  mystically  fore- 
shadowed. Of  course  all  references  of  the 
rest  spoken  of  to  the  period  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  Hannnond, 
or  to  the  cessation  of  Levitical  ordinances, 
as  Michaelis,  are  inadequate  and  out  of  the 
question),  any  one  of  you  (although  tlie 
communicative  form  has  been  used  before  iu 
"let  us  fear,"  the  second  person  is  here  re- 
turned to;  andof  purpose.  A  similar  change 
is  found  iu  ch.  x.  24,  25  :  and  in  Rom.  xiv. 
13)  appear  (see  below)  to  have  fallen  short 
of  it  (i.e.  be  found,  when  the  great  trial 
of  all  shall  take  place,  to  have  fi\iled  of,  =: 
to  have  no  part  in, — the  promise.  !^o  that 
appear  is,  as  so  many  both  of  ancients  and 
moderns  have  taken  it,  a  mild  tenn,  con- 
veying indeed  a  sterner  intiuuition  behind 
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2  For  unto  us  have  good  tidings  been 
preached,  as  well  as  unto  them  :  but 
the  word  of  hearing  did  not  profit 
them,  funmingled  as  thej  were  in 
faith  with  those  that  heard  it.  3  t  For 
we  who  believed  do  enter  into  the  rest, 
even  as  He  hath  said,  "^As  I  sware 
in  my  wrath,  if  they  shall  enter  into 
my  rest :  although  the  works  were 
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^  For  unto  tis  was  the  gos- 
pel preached,  as  well  as 
unto  them  :  hut  the  ivord 
preached  did  not  projit 
them,  not  being  mixed  with 
faith  in  them  that  heard  it. 
3  jTor  we  which  have  be- 
lieved do  enter  into  rest, 
as  he  said.  As  I  hate  stvorii 
in  tny  wrath,  if  they  shall 
enter  into  my  rest :  al- 
though    the    loorks     were 


it).  2.]  The  former  half  of  this  verse 

substantiates  the  expression  "being  still 
left "  of  the  last  verse.  The  stress  is  not, 
"  toe,  as  well  as  they  :"  but  lies  on  have 
good  tidings  been  preached,  which  in- 
cludes both  us  and  them.  For  good 
tidings  have  been  also  announced  to  us, 
as  likewise  to  them  (they  were  not  the 
same  good  tidings  in  the  two  cases:  but 
the  Writer  treats  thoui  as  the  same.  To 
them  indeed  it  was  primarily  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  land  of  promise  :  but  even 
then,  as  proved  below,  the  term  my  rest 
had  a  further  meaning,  which  meaning 
reaches  even  down  to  us) :  nevertheless 
the  word  of  [their]  hearing  (of  hearing, 
genitive  of  apposition;  the  word  and  the 
hearing  being  commensurate  :  "  the  word 
q/"  [consisting  in]  that  ichich  they  heard  ") 
did  not  profit  them,  unmingled  as  they 
were  in  faith  with  its  hearers.  The 
passage  is  almost  a  desperate  one.  I  have 
discussed  it,  in  its  various  readings  and 
meanings,  in  my  Greek  Test.,  and,  deem- 
ing it  necessary  to  adopt  the  reading  fol- 
lowed in  the  text,  have  found  this  meaning, 
— "  And  so  these  men  received  no  benetit 
from  '  the  word  of  hearing,'  because  they 
were  not  one  in  faith  with  its  hearers ;  did 
not  correspond,  in  their  method  of  re- 
ceiving it,  with  faithful  hearers,  whom  it 
does  profit."  I  have  stated  that  this  inter- 
pretation does  not  satisfy  me  :  but  it  seems 
the  only  escape  from  violation  either  of  the 
rules  of  criticism  or  of  those  of  grammar  : 
and  therefore  I  am  constrained  to  accept  it 
until  some  better  is  suggested.  3.]  For 
(taking  up  again  the  word  "faith"  inver. 
2)  we  do  enter  (are  to  enter.  Some  Com- 
mentators have  seen  a  connnunicative  and 
conciliatory  tone  in  the  first  person  here. 
But  Bleek  and  Liinemann  well  remark 
that  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  fact  of  belieinng 
brings  out  a  class  distinct  from  the  rest,  as 
in  fh.  vi.  18,  .\ii.  25)  into  the  (aforesaid)  rest 


(not  only,  as  A.  V.,  "into  rest,"  abstract), 
we  who  believed  (the  pflst  tense  is  anti- 
cipatory, the  standing-point  being,  the  day 
of  entering  into  the  rest.  It  was  unbelief 
which  excluded  them  :  the  promise  still  re- 
mains unfulfilled,  see  below :  they  who  at 
the  time  of  its  fulfilment  shall  be  found  to 
have  believed,  shall  enter  into  it),  even  as 
He  hath  said  (this  citation  evidently  does 
not  refer  to  the  whole  of  what  has  just 
been  said,  but  only  to  the  fact,  that  the 
rest  has  not  yet  been  entered  into  in  the 
sense  of  the  promise.  The  condition,  be- 
lieving, is  not  yet  brought  into  treatment, 
but  follows  below  in  ver.  11  in  hortatory 
form,  having  in  fact  been  demonstrated 
already  in  ch.  iii.  12—19),  As  I  sware  in 
my  wrath,  if  (see  above  on  ch.  iii.  11) 
they  shall  enter  into  my  rest :  although 
(the  context  is  much  disputed.  I  believe 
it  will  be  best  taken  thus :  the  Writer  is 
leading  on  to  the  inference,  that  the  enter- 
ing into  God's  rest  is  a  thing  yet  future 
for  God's  people.  And  this  he  thus  brings 
about.  "  My  rest "  is  not  a  thing  future 
for  God : — He  has  already  entered  therein, 
— ver.  4.  Still  [ver.  5]  we  have  again, 
after  God  had  thus  entered  in,  the  oath. 
They  shall  not,  &c.  Consequently,  since 
[ver.  6]  it  remains  that  some  must  enter 
in,  and  they  to  whom  it  was  first  promised 
did  not,  on  account  of  unbelief,— for  that 
they  did  not  [i.  e.  none  of  them  did],  is 
plain  by  His  repeating  in  David,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  the  same  warn- 
ing again  [ver.  7],  which  He  would  not 
have  done  if  Joshua  had  led  Israel  into 
that  rest  [ver.  8]  :— since  this  is  so,  the 
sabbatism  of  God's  peopte  is  YET  future 
[ver.  9],  and  reserved  for  that  time  when 
they  shall  rest  from  their  labours,  as  God 
from  His  [ver.  lOJ.  Then  follows  a  con- 
cluding exhortation,  vv.  11 — 16.  Thus  all 
is  clear,  and  according  to  the  progress  of 
the  argument.     See  other  proposed  mean- 
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Jiiiished  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  *  For 
he  spake  in  a  certain  place 
of  the  seventh  day  on  this 
7risp,  And  God  did  rest 
the  serenth  da  if  from  all 
his  works.  *  And  in  this 
place  afjain.  If  they  shall 
enter  into  my  rest.  ^  See- 
ing therefore  it  remaineth 
that  some  must  enter  there- 
in, and  they  to  tvhom  it 
was  first  preached  entered 
not  in  because  of  unbelief : 
7  again,  he  limiteth  a  cer- 
tain day,  saying  in  David, 
To   day,    after  so   long   a 
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finished  fiom  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  *  For  He  hath  spoken  in  a 
certain  place  of  the  seventh  day  on 
this  wise,  ^  And  God  did  rest  on ' 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works. 
5  And  in  this  place  again,  If  they 
shall  enter  into  my  rest.  '^  Seeing- 
therefore  it  still  remaineth  that  some 
enter  therein,  ^  and  they  to  whom  ' 
it  was  first  preached  entered  not  in 
because  of  disobedience  :  7  again,  he 
limiteth  a  certain  day,  saying  in 
David,  after  so  long  a  time.  To-day ; 


inffs  discussed  iu  ray  Gr-  Test.)  the  works 
(viz.  of  (iod  :  au  expression  borrowed  from 
I  he  citation  which  follows)  were  consti- 
tuted (i.  e.  finished)  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (i.  e.  as  substantiated  in  next 
verse,  tliough  God  Himself  had  not  that 
rest  to  enter  into,  and  did  not  mean  tliis 
by  my  rest,  but  had  entered  into  the 
rest  of  which  He  speaks :  the  key-verse 
to  this  being  ver.  10).  4.]  Sub- 

stantiation  of  the  last  assertion.  For 
he  (God,  not  Moses,  nor  the  scripture: 
see  eh.  xiii.  5)  hath  spoken  somewhere 
(see  above  on  ch.  ii.  6)  concerning  the 
seventh  day  on  thiswise,  And  God  rested 
(the  rest  here  spoken  of  must  not  bo 
understood  only  as  that  of  one  day  after 
the  completion  of  creation;  but  as  an 
enduring  rest,  commencing  then  and  still 
going  on, —  into  which  God's  people  sball 
hereafter  enter.  Still  less  must  we  find 
liere  any  discrepancy  with  such  passages 
as  John  v.  17  :  Isa.  xl.  28  :  God's  rest  is 
not  a  rest  necessitated  by  fatigue,  nor  con- 
ditioned by  idleness  :  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  continuance  in  that  upholding  and 
governing,  of  which  the  Creation  was  the 
beginning)  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
His  works.  6.]  And  in  this  (place  : 

our  present  passage)  again  (i.  e.  on  the 
other  hand :  a  citation  which  shall  qualify 
and  explain  that  other,  making  it  im- 
jiossible  that  men  should  have  already 
entered  into  it),  If  they  shall  enter  into 
ray  rest  (these  words  are  to  be  taken 
exactly  as  before,  iu  a  strong  negative 
sense.  The  point  raised  is,  that  in  the 
days  of  Closes,  nay,  long  after,  of  David, 
men  had  not  yet,  in  the  full  sense  at  least, 
catered    into   that  rest,     because   it   was 


spoken  of  as  yet  future :  it  being  of  no  im- 
]H)rt  to  the  present  argument,  whether  that 
future  is  of  an  affirmative  or  negative  jjro- 
jjosition  :  the  negative  denunciation  in  fact 
implying  in  itself  the  fact,  that  some  wonld 
enter  therein).  6.]  Since  then  it  yet 

remains  (this  is  the  sense  in  all  places 
where  the  word  is  used  :  remains  over,  not 
having  been  previously  exhausted.  The 
time  indicated  by  the  present  here  is  that 
following  on  the  threat  above)  that  some 
enter  into  it  (viz.  by  the  very  expectation 
implied  in  the  terms  of  the  exclusion — 
"  These  shall  not :"  therefore  there  are 
that  shall :  because,  the  entering  in  of 
some  being  a  portion  of  God's  purposes, 
the  failure  of  these  persons  will  not  change 
nor  set  aside  that  purpose.  This  latter 
consideration  however  does  not  logically 
come  into  treatment,  but  is  understood ; 
— "since  what  God  once  purposed.  He 
always  purposes"),  and  those  who  were 
formerly  (as  contrasted  with  David's  time, 
and  with  the  present)  the  subjects  of  its 
announcement  (viz.  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness)  did  not  enter  in  on  account  of 
disobedience  (not,  'tinbelief:'  see  on  ch. 
iii.  18.  The  first  clause.  Seeing  therefore, 
&c.,  was  a  deduction  from  the  terms 
of  the  divine  denunciation,  as  to  God's 
general  purpose;  and  now  this  second 
clause  is  a  particular  concrete  instance  in 
which  that  general  purpose  was  not  car- 
ried out.  Since  some  must,  and  they  did 
not,  the  implied  promise  is  again  found 
recurring  many  centuries  after) :  again 
(emphatic  :  anetv),  He  limiteth  (has  f. red, 
specifies,  assigns  the  time)  a  certain  day, 
saying  "To-day"  in  David  ("  in,"  as  we 
say,  "  in  Isaiah,"  meaning,  "  iu  the  book 
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lis  it  hath  been  said  before,  ^  To-day 
if  ye  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.  ^  Por  if  Joshua  had  given 
them  rest,  then  would  He  not  after- 
ward speak  of  another  day.  ^  There 
is  yet  reserved  therefore  a  keeping" 
of  sabbath  for  the  people  of  God. 
10  For  he  that  entered  into  his  rest, 
he  himself  also  rested  from  his 
own  works,  as   God  from   his  own. 
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time;  as  it  is  said,  To 
day  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.  *  For  if  Jesus  had 
given  them  rest,  then  ivould 
he  not  afterward  have  spo- 
ken of  another  day.  ^  There 
remaineth  therefore  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  Ood.  '*  For 
he  that  is  entered  into  his 
rest,  he  also  hath  ceased 
from    his   own    works,   as 


of  Isaiab  "),  after  (the  lapse  of)  so  long  a 
time  (viz.  the  time  between  Joshua  ami 
David) ;  as  it  hatli  been  said  before  (viz. 
cb.  iii.  7, 15  :  there  can  hardly  be  a  ijues- 
tion  that  the  reference  of  the  words  is 
backward,  to  what  has  been  already  cited, 
not  forwards  to  the  words  which  follow), 
To-day  if  ye  hear  Kis  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts.  8.]  Coulirniatiou  of  the 

above,  as  against  an  exception  that  might 
be  taken,  that  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
clusion of  many  by  unbelief,  those  who 
entered  the  promised  land  with  Joshua 
did  enter  into  that  rest  of  God.  For  if 
Joshua  (it  does  not  appear  that  any 
jiarallel  between  the  typical  and  the  great 
final  Deliverer  is  intended :  but  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  suggested  to  the  readers. 
Our  translators,  in  retaining  "  Jesus " 
(the  Greek  form  of  Joshua)  here,  have  in- 
troduced into  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
English  reader  utter  confusion.  It  was 
done  in  violation  of  their  instructions, 
which  prescribed  that  all  proper  names 
should  be  rendered  as  they  were  com- 
monly used)  had  given  tliem  rest  (led 
them  into  this  rest  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing), He  (God  :  the  subject  of  "  liinitefh" 
and  "saying"  above)  would  not  speak 
(not  '  have  spoken,'  as  A.  V.)  after  this  of 
another  day.  9.]    Consequence  from 

the  proposition  in  ver.  6.  Some  must 
enter  therein  :  some,  that  is,  analogous  to, 
inheriting  the  condition  of  and  promises 
made  to,  those  first,  who  did  not  enter 
in  because  of  disobedience.  These  are  now 
specified  as  "  the  people  of  God,"  doubtless 
with  a  reference  to  the  true  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  lsr.ielites  indeed,  represented 
under  their  external  name  :  and  their  rest 
is  no  longer  a  "  rest "  merely,  but  (see 
below)  is  called  by  a  higher  and  nobler 
name.  Therefore  (see  above)  there  is  yet 
reserved    (sec  on  ver.  6 ;  remains  as  yet 


unexhausted,  unoccupied,  unrealized)  a 
keeping  of  sabbath  (the  term  is  used 
here  to  correspond  to  "  my  rest,"  spe- 
cified and  explained  in  ver.  4.  God's 
rest  was  a  keeping  of  sabbath :  so  also 
will  ours  be.  The  idea  of  the  rest  here- 
after being  the  antitype  of  the  Sabbath- 
rest,  was  familiar  to  the  Jews.  Tliey  spoke 
of  the  "  age  to  come  "  as  the  "  day  which 
is  all  sabbath."  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  sacred  Writer  had  in  his  mind  the 
object  which  Calvin  mentions :  "  I  doubt 
not  that  the  Apostle  purposely  alludes  to 
the  Sabbath,  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from 
its  outward  observance :  for  thus  only  can 
its  abrogation  be  understood,  by  the  un- 
derstanding its  spiritual  end."  Still  more 
alien  fi-om  the  sense  and  context  is  it 
to  use  this  verse,  as  some  have  absurdly 
done,  as  carrying  weight  one  way  or  the 
other  in  the  controversy  respecting  the 
obligation  of  a  sabbath  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  The  only  indication  it  fur- 
uislies  is  negative  :  viz.  that  no  such  term 
as  "  keeping  of  sabbath "  could  then 
have  been,  in  the  minds  of  Christians, 
associated  with  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's 
day  :  otherwise,  being  already  present,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  it  is  yet  reserved) 
for  the  people  of  God  (the  well-known 
designation  of  Israel  the  covenant  people. 
It  occurs  again,  ch.  xi.  25.  Here  it  is 
used  of  that  veritable  Israel,  who  inherit 
God's  promises  by  faith  in  Christ :  com- 
pare Gal.  vi.  16).  10.]  is  taken  in 
two  ways :  1.  as  a  general  axiom,  justi- 
fying the  use  of  the  words  "  keeping  of 
sabbath"  above:  For  he  that  entered 
into  his  (God's)  rest,  himself  also  rested 
from  his  (own)  works,  like  as  God  rested 
from  his  own.  This  has  been  the  usual 
explanation.  Thcophylact  says,  "He  is 
exijlaining,  in  what  sense  he  called  such  a 
rest  a  sabbatism  :    because,   he   says,    we 
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Ood  i\u\  from  fiis.    "  Zc/  11  Let    US  thorcforc  earnestly  strive 

IIS  labour  therefore  to  en-  ,  ,         •    j.      -i     j  i    i     j 

J     ■  t    41.  I      ,   1   t  to  enter  into  tliat  rest,  lest  any  man 

ter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  . 

man  fall    after    the   same  fall    into   the   name  example    of  Bdis- ffj{jiiii5,is, 

example  of  unbelief  ^^  For  obecliencc.     i~  Eor  the  word  of  God 

the   word  of  God  is  quick. 


also  rest  from  our  works,  as  also  God,  wlicu 
He  rostod  fmin  His  works  in  creating  tlic 
wdihl,  iiauK'd  the  day  the  Sabbath."  This 
(  x|)laiiati(>ii  labours  under  two  difficulties  : 
(a)  the  jiast  tense,  'entered  into  liis  rest,' 
which  thus  is  made  into  a  perfect  or  a 
l)rescnt :  (b)  the  double  reference  of  his, 
first  to  God,  and  then  to  the  man  in 
(lucstion,  especially  when  God's  works  are 
taken  up  by  the  strong  term  his  own. 
2.  The  other  interpretation  has  been  that 
of  Owen,  and  others,  and  recently  Ebrard, 
who  refer  he  that  entered  to  Christ :  For 
He  that  entered  into  his  (own  or  God's) 
rest.  Himself  also  rested  from  His  works 
like  as  God  rested  from  His  own:  and 
therefore,  from  our  Forerunner  liaviiig 
entered  into  this  sabbatism,  it  is  reserved 
for  us,  the  peoplejipf  God,  to  enter  into 
it  with  and  because  of  Him.  Thus,  as 
Ebrard  says,  Jesus  is  placed  in  the  liveliest 
contrast  to  Joshua,  who  had  not  brought 
(Jod's  people  to  their  rest;  and  is  de- 
si'j:nated  as  "That  one, who  entered  into 
(iod's  rest."  And  to  this  view  I  own  I 
am  strongly  inclined,  notwithstanding  the 
])rotest  rai.sed  against  it  by  Hleek,  Liinc- 
niann,  and  Delit/.sch.  My  reasons  are,  in 
addition  to  those  implied  above,  a)  the 
form  of  the  assertion,  as  regards  Joslma 
here  and  Jesus  in  ver.  14.  That  a 
contrast  is  intended  between  the  Jesus 
who  did  not  give  them  rest,  and  the 
"  Great  High  Priest  who  is  gone  througli 
the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,"  seems 
very  plain.  And  if  so,  it  would  bo  easily 
accounted  for,  that  Christ  should  be  here 
introduced  merely  under  the  designation 
of  He  that  entered  into  his  rest,  b)  the 
introduction  of  the  words  he  himself  also, 
lifting  out  and  dignifying  the  subject  of 
this  clause  as  compared  with  God,  in  a 
way  which  would  hardly  be  done,  had  the 
assertion  been  merely  of  any  man  gene- 
rally, c)  Scripture  analogy.  This  rest, 
into  which  the  Lord  Jes\is  entered,  is 
spokeu  of  Isa.  xi.  10,  "And  Mis  rest 
shall  be  glorious :"  and  this  work  of  His, 
in  Isa.  xl.  10,  "His  toork  is  before  Him  :" 
and  by  Christ  Himself,  John  ix.  4,  "  / 
must  Work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me  while  it  is  day."  d)  The  expression 
that  rest  below,   which    stands    harshly 


insulated,  unless  it  refers  to  the  rest  in 
this  verse,  c)  The  whole  context :  see 
sunnnary  at  ch.  iii.  1.  Render  then  :  For 
He  that  entered  into  his  (either,  "  (iod's  ;" 
or  more  ])robably  merely  '•  his,"  reflective. 
as  in  Isa.  xi.  10  above)  rest,  He  Himself 
also  (on  this,  sec  above)  rested  from  his 
works  (see  above)  as  God  from  his  own 
(His  own,  not  with  any  distinction  of 
kind,  but  used  only  to  mark  distinctioji 
of  possession).  "       11—13.]  Exhorta- 

tion, so  frequently  interspersed  in  the 
midst  of  the  argument:  see  on  ch.  iii.  1. 
Let  us  therefore  (consequence  from  vv. 
3—7;  seeing  that  the  promise  is  held  out 
to  us,  as  it  was  to  them,  and  that  thev 
failed  of  it  through  disobedience)  earnestly 
strive  to  enter  into  that  rest  (viz  that 
mentioned  in  ver.  10,  into  whieh  Christ 
has  entered  before :  com]>are  ver.  14, 
ch.  vi.  20),  lest  any  one  fall  into  (not,  as 
A.  V.  and  others,  "/«//  after")  the  same 
example  of  disobedience  (not,  unbcluf : 
see  on  ch.  iii.  18.  It  was  they  that 
disobeijed  who  failed  to  enter  in). 
12,  13.]  Apart  from  the  difficulties  of  some 
terms  used,  we  may  give  the  connexion 
tlius :  Such  an  endeavour  is  well  worth  all 
our  earnestness— for  we  have  One  to  do 
with,  who  can  discern  and  will  punish 
every  even  the  most  secret  disobedience. 
For  the  word  of  God  (in  what  sense? 
1)  The  Personal  Word  has  been  under- 
stood by  many,  e.  g.,  the  Fathers  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  a  few  moderns.  To  this  tlie 
first  obvious  objection  is,  that  this  mode  of 
expression  is  confined  to  St.  John  among 
the  New  Test,  writers.  This  however, 
though  clearly  not  to  be  met  by  alleging 
such  passages  as  Luke  i.  2;  Acts  xx.  3f, 
is  not  decisive.  For  our  Epistle,  though 
perhaps  anterior  to  all  the  writings  of  St. 
John,  is  yet  so  intimately  allied  to  the 
Alexandrine  terminology,  that  it  would  be 
no  matter  of  surprise  lo  find  its  Writer 
using  a  term  so  nearly  ripe  for  his  purpose 
as  we  find  "  the  Word  "  in  Philo  [see  below]. 
The  real  objections  to  the  Personal  Word 
being  simjily  and  directly  here  meant,  lie  in 
the  Epistle,  and  indeed  in  the  passage  itself. 
In  the  Epistle :  for  wc  have  nowhere  in 
it  this  term  used  with  any  definiteness  of 
our  Lord,  nor  indeed  any  approach  to  it; 
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and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  twoedged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  di- 
viding asunder  of  soul  and 

spirit,  both  joints  and  marrow,  andj«i'"-«^  «»<^  of  t^e  jointi 

1  and  marrow,  and  is  a  dis- 


hTaa.xiix.2    ig  ^ livinff,  and  active,  and  'sharper 

Jer.  ixiii.  29.  fy}  J  I 

ii^l.iA^'  than  any  "twoedged  sword,  piercing- 
kEph.vi.'*!?.    even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  of 

Kev.  i.  10.  &  " 
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not  even  where  we  might  have  expected  it 
most,  in  the  description  of  His  relation  to 
the  Father,  ch.  i.  init.  Every  where  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,  not  His  Word.  And  in 
ch.  vi.  5,  xi.  3,  where  he  says  the  worlds 
were  made  by  the  Word  of  God,  he  uses 
not  the  Greek  word  logos,  by  which  the 
Personal  Word  is  always  designated,  but 
another  word  (rhema),  by  which  He  never 
is.  And  in  the  passage  itself:  for  such 
adjectives  as  he  here  joins  to  "  the  Word 
of  Ood,"  as  matter  of  emphatic  predica- 
tion, would  hardly  be  used  of  the  Personal 
Word  :  and,  which  to  my  mind  is  stronger 
evidence  still,  had  these  words  applied  to 
our  Lord,  we  should  not  have  had  Him 
introduced  immediately  after,  ver.  14,  as 
"  Jesus  the  Son  of  Ood."  But  2)  some  of 
the  ancient,  and  the  great  mass  of  modern 
Connnentators,  have  uuder.stood  by  the 
term,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  in  the 
law  and  in  the  gospel :  or  in  the  gospel 
alone,  as  contrasted  with  the  former  dis- 
pensation. And  so  even  some  of  those 
who  elsewhere  in  their  writings  have  under- 
stood it  of  Christ.  But  neither  does  this 
interpretation  seem  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  passage.  The  qualities  here 
predicated  of  the  "  Word  "  do  not  appear 
to  fit  the  mere  written  word  :  nor  does  the 
introduction  of  the  written  word  suit  the 
context.  I  should  be  rather  disposed  with 
Bleek  to  understand  3)  the  spoken  word  of 
God,  the  utterance  of  His  power,  by  which, 
as  in  ch.  xi.  3,  He  made  the  worlds, — by 
which  His  Son,  as  in  ch.  i.  3,  upholds  all 
things.  This  spoken  word  it  was,  which 
they  of  old  were  to  hear  and  not  harden 
their  hearts :  "  To-day  if  ye  hear  his 
voice  ....:"  this  spoken  word,  which 
interdicted  them  froiii  entering  into  His 
rest — "  I  sware  in  my  wrath.  If  they  shall 
enter  into  my  rest."  It  seems  then  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  context,  to  under- 
stand this  utterance  of  God,  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  God  Himself,  the  breath  of 
his  mouth :  and  I  would  not  at  the  same 
time  shrink  from  the  idea,  that  the  Alex- 
andrine form  of  expression  respecting  the 
W''b/-£^,thatsemi-persouification  of  it  with- 
out absolutely  giving  it  personal  existence, 
was  before  the  mind  of  the  Writer.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  see  how  it    is  possible  to 


escape  this  inference)  ia  living  (not,  in 
contrast  tvith  the  dead  tcorks  of  the  law 
[Ebrard],  of  which  there  is  no  question 
here:  nor,  nourishing,  and  able  to  pre- 
serve life  :  nor,  enduring :  but,  as  A.  V., 
quick,  i.e.  having  living  power,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  God  Himself  is  so 
often  c:dled  "the  living  God,"  e.g.  ch.  x. 
31),  and  active  (this  activity  is  the  very 
first  quality  and  attribute  of  life :  so  that 
the  predicates  form  a  climax :  not  only 
living,  but  energizing  :  not  only  energiz- 
ing, but  sharper,  6fc. :  and  not  only  that, 
but  piercing,  c^e.  :  nor  that  only,  but 
reaching  even  to  the  spirit,  a  disccnier  of 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  heart),  and 
sharper  than  every  twoedged  sword  (lito- 
rally,  two-nwuthed :  meaning,  sharpened  on 
both  sides,  both  edge  gnd  back.  The  com- 
parison of  the  word  of  God  or  of  men  to  a 
sword  is  common  in  Scriptxire  :  see  Ps.  Ivii. 
4,  lix.  7,  Ixiv.  3  ;  Wisd.  xviii.  15, 16 ;  Rev. 
i.  16 ;  and  above  all,  Eph.  vi.  17.  It  has 
been  questioned,  whether  the  office  heie 
ascribed  to  the  word  of  God  is  punitive,  or 
merely  searching :  whether  it  regards  the 
foes,  or  the  servants  of  God.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  we  should  separate  the  two. 
The  same  word,  to  which  evidently  by 
the  succeeding  clause  is  attributed  the 
searching  power,  is  powerful  also  to  punish. 
The  knife  [the  word  commonly  used  for 
sioord  in  the  New  Test,  signified  both]  be- 
longs to  the  surgeon,  and  to  the  judge :  has 
its  probing,  as  well  as  its  smiting  olRce),  and 
reaching  through,  even  to  dividing  of  soul 
and  spirit,  both  joints  and  marrow  (there 
has  been  considerablediversity  intlie  taking 
of  these  genitives.  I  have  regarded  them  as 
follows :  soul  and  spirit  denote  two  separate 
departments  of  man's  being,  each  subordi- 
nate to  the  process  indicated  by  dividing. 
The  Word  pierces  to  the  dividing,  not  of 
the  soul  from  the  spirit,  but  of  the  soul 
itself  and  of  the  spirit  itself:  the  former 
being  the  lower  portion  of  man's  invisible 
part,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the 
brutes ;  the  latter  the  higher  portion,  re- 
ceptive of  the  Spirit  of  God;  both  tvhich 
are  pierced  and  divided  by  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God.  Then  pass- 
ing on  to  both  joints  and  marrow,  I  do 
not  regard  these  terms  as  co-ordinate  with 
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cerner  of  the  iJioiit/hf.t 
mid  intents  of  the  heart. 
"  Neither  is  there  anj/ 
creature  that  is  not  mani- 
fest in  his  sight :  hut  all 
things  arc  naked  and  opened 
unto  the  ei/es  of  him  wiih 
whom  we  have  to  do.  '  *  See- 
ing  then    that  toe   have   a 
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is  '  a  discorner  of  the  thouohis  and  ' 'j^"- >!'•  H 
ideas  of  the  lieart.      ^3  m  Neither  is 
there  any  creature  that  is  not  mani- 
fest in  his  si<;-ht :  but  all  things  are 
naked  "  and  lying-  open  unto  the  eyes  ■ 
of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

!•*  Seeing  then  that  we  have  °aoch.iii.i. 


13.11. 

B.  Jt  u> 
11,12. 


1  Job  xxvl.  8. 
&  ixxiv.  21. 
Prov.xv.n. 


tlic  former,  "  soul  and  spirit,"  but  as  sub- 
oriliuatfi  to  them,  and  as  used  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  not  a  corjioreal :  implying  that  both 
tbe_;'o/«/*  and  the  marrow  of  tlie  soul  and 
of  the  spirit  arc  pierced  and  divided  by  the 
Word.  This  I  conceive  is  necessitated 
both  by  the  wording  of  the  original,  and 
by  the  sense,  which  otherwise  would  de- 
generate into  an  anti-climax,  if  joints  and 
marrow  were  to  be  understood  of  the  body. 
The  other  views  are,  1)  That  which  regards 
the  dividing  as  being  a  division  of  the  soul 
from  tlie  spirit,  thejointsfrom  the  marrow. 
The  objections  to  this  arc  both  psychological 
and  contextual.  It  has  been  rightly  urged 
[see  especially  Ebrard's  note  here]  that 
the  soul  and  spirit  cannot  be  said  to  be 
separated  in  any  such  sense  as  this  [Q^^cu- 
nienius  understands  the  taking  away  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  man's  soul  to  be 
meant  J  :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  joints 
and  marrow  could  not  be  thus  said  to  be 
separated,  having  never  been  in  contact 
with  one  another.  2)  Many  Commenta- 
tors, who  hold  the  division  of  soul  from 
spirit,  are  not  prepared  to  apply  the  same 
interpretation  to  the  "Joints  and  marrow." 
3)  Many  understand  the  dividing  to  mean, 
not  the  act  of  division,  but  the  place  where 
the  division  occurs:  where  soul  divides 
from  spirit,  and  joints  from  marrow  :  i.  e. 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  soul  and  body. 
The  objection  to  this  arises  from  its  not 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  grammar  in 
the  original),  and  a  judger  (or,  discerner) 
of  (the)  thoughts  and  ideas  (this  seems  the 
nearest  term  to  the  (ireek  :  not  "intents," 
as  A.  V.)  of  the  heart  (the  inner  and 
thinking  and  feeling  part  of  man). 
13.]  And  there  is  not  a  creature  (the 
term  embraces  all  created  things,  visible 
and  invisible,  compare  Col.  i.  16)  unseen 
in  His  presence  (first  as  to  the  possessive 
jironouu  :  to  what  docs  it  refer  ?  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  to  God  Himself  ?  The 
idea  of  its  referring  to  Christ  fulls  with 
the  nnteiiablcness  of  the  personal  meaning 
of  the  Word:  although  some,  abandoning 
that,  yet  hold  it.     Then  of  the  two  other. 


it  seems  much  the  more  obvious  to  refer  it 
to  God,  especially  in  the  presence  of  "  the 
ei/es  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  " 
below.  Nor  is  there  any  harshness  in 
this ;  from  speaking  of  the  uttered  word 
of  God,  whose  powers  are  not  its  own  but 
His,  the  transition  to  Himself,  with  whom 
that  word  is  so  nearly  identified,  is  simple 
and  obvious) :  but  (nay,  rather  .  .  .  i.  e.  so 
far  from  this,  tliat  .  .  .)  all  things  are 
naked  and  lying  open  (the  Greek  word 
thus  rendered  is  a  very  unusual  and  difli- 
cult  one.  Its  intention  seems  to  bo  to 
convey  the  idea  of  entire  prostration  and 
subjugation  under  the  eye  of  God  :  so  that 
the  things  of  which  this  is  said  are  not 
only  naked,  stripped  of  all  covering  and 
concealment, — but  also  laid  prostrate  in 
their  exposure,  before  His  eye.  See  the 
whole  matter  discussed  in  my  Greek  Test. 
It  is  one  which  can  hardly  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  the  mere  English  reader)  to  Ki3 
eyes  (for  His  eyes  to  see)  with  whom  we 
have  to  do  (there  could  not  be  a  happier 
rendering  than  thisof  the  A.  V.,  expressing 
our  whole  concern  and  relation  with  God, 
One  who  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  consider- 
ing that  His  word  is  so  powerful,  and  His 
eye  so  discerning.  The  ancients,  without 
exception,  confined  this  relation  to  one 
solemn  particular  of  it,  and  rendered,  "  to 
whom  our  account  must  be  given."  And 
many  of  the  moderns  also  take  this  view. 
Others  suppose  it  to  mean,  "  concerning 
whom  is  our  discourse  "). 

14 — 16.]  Uortaiorg  conclusion  of  this 
second  course  of  comparison  (see  summary 
at  ch.  iii.  1)  ;  taking  up  again  by  anticipa- 
tion that  which  is  now  to  be  followed  out 
in  detail,  viz.  the  High  Priesthood  of 
Jesns.  This  point  is  regarded  by  many 
PS  the  opening  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
Epistle:  but  on  account  of  its  hortatory 
and  collective  character,  I  prefer  regarding 
it,  with  Ebrard,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding :  being  of  course  at  the  same 
time  transitional,  as  the  close  connexion 
of  ch.  v.  1  witli  our  ver.  15  shews.  It  is 
much   in   the    manner  of  the   Writer,  to 
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&  great  high  priest,  p  that  is  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  ^\et  us  hold  fast  our  con- 
fession. 15  For  ""we  have  not  an 
high   priest    unable    to    sympathize 

•2s.  with    our   infirmities  ;    but   *  rather 
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ffreaf  high  priest,  that  is 
passed  into  the  heaveits, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let 
us  hold  fast  our  profession. 
15  j'Qf.  ii}g  have  not  an 
high  priest  which  cannot 
he  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities  ;  hut  teas 


anticipate,  by  frequently  dropped  hints, 
Hnd  by  asserting  tbat,  which  he  intends 
very    soon    to    demonstrate.  14.] 

Having  therefore  a  great  High  Priest 
(the  fact  of  this  being  Clirist's  office  is  as 
yet  assumed  :  see  above,  ch.  ii.  17,  iii.  1 : — 
but  now  with  more  points  of  contact  with 
what  has  been  ah'eady  said ;  e.  g.  ver.  10, 
where  the  entering  into  His  rest  has  close 
connexion  with  the  High  Priest  entering 
within  the  veih  Great,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  20, 
"  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  :"  an- 
swering very  much  to  the  use  of  true,  in 
St.  John, — "lam  the  true  vine," — "this 
was  the  true  light :" — one  archetypal  High 
Priest, — one  above  all),  passed  through 
(not  '  info,'  as  A.  V. :  see  below)  the 
heavens  (as  the  earthly  High  Priest  passed 
through  the  veil  into  the  holiest  place,  so 
the  great  High  Fviest  through  the  heavens 
to  God's  throne :  see  ch.  ix.  11 :  with  re- 
ference also  to  ver.  10,  the  entering  of 
Jesus  into  His  rest.  In  this  fact,  His 
greatness  is  substantiated.  On  the 
heavens,  plural,  see  on  ch.  i.  10.  "  By 
the  heavens  are  understood  all  those 
heavens  which  are  interposed  between  us 
and  God  :  viz.,  both  the  whole  region  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  also  called  heaven 
in  Scripture,  and  the  heavens  wherein  are 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  lights  of  the 
world,  than  all  of  which  Christ  is  become 
greater :  see  ch.  vii.  26.  Eph.  iv.  10. 
After  these  is  that  heaven  where  G<;d 
dwells,  the  habitation  of  immortality, 
which  Our  High  Priest  entered,  and  did 
not  pass  through."  Schlichting.  Thus,  as 
Theophylact  remarks,  our  Lord  became 
greater  than  Moses,  who  neither  entered 
himself  into  the  land  of  promise,  nor  led 
the  people  into  it),  Jesus  the  Son  of  God 
(certainly  not  so  named  in  this  coinicxion 
without  an  allusion  to  the  Jesus,  or  Joshua, 
above  mentioned.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  even  a  careful  ordinary  writer  would 
have  used  the  same  name  of  two  different 
persons,  so  designating  the  second  of 
them,  without  intention.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
such  an  allusion  exhausts  the  sense  of  the 


weighty  addition.  It  brings  out  the  ma- 
jesty of  our  High  Priest,  and  justifies  at 
the  same  time  the  preceding  clause,  leading 
the  mind  to  supply  "  to  God,  whose  Son 
He  is."  Besides  which,  it  adds  infinite 
weight  to  the  exhortation  which  follows), 
let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  (viz.  of  our 
Christian  faith  :  not  merely  of  Chris^t's 
ascension,  nor  merely  of  Christ  as  our 
High  Priest :  compare  ch.  iii.  1  and  note, 
and  ch.  x.  23,  which  gives  more  the  sub- 
jective side,  here  necessarily  to  be  under- 
stood also.  See  also  ch.  iii.  6. 
Cornelius-a-Lapide  gives  a  beautiful  para- 
phrase :  "  Come,  ye  Hebrews,  persist  in 
the  faith  of  Christ',  press  on  to  your  rest  in 
the  heavens :  though  they  seem  far  above 
us,  we  shall  easily  climb  and  pass  them 
with  Christ  for  our  Leader,  who  passed 
through  them  and  opened  them  to  us, — 
if  only  we  firmly  retain  the  confession, — 
the  profession, — i.  e.  of  our  faith  and  our 
hope").  15.]  For  (how  connected? 

certainly  not  as  grounding  the  facts  just 
stated;  but  as  furnishing  a  motive  for 
holding  fast  our  confession.  The  eftort 
is  not  hopeless,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
jesty of  our  High  Priest,  and  the  power  of 
the  Word  of  our  God : /or  we  are  sym- 
pathized with  and  helped  by  Him,  As 
Schlichting,  "  He  anticipates  an  objection. 
Any  one  might  say.  How  shall  this  great 
High  Priest  help  me, — who  in  proportion 
as  He  is  greater  and  more  remote  from 
us,  will  probably  be  insensible  to  care  for 
us  ? "  To  suppose,  as  some  have  done, 
that  a  contrast  to  the  Jewish  High  Priests 
is  intended,  is  to  contradict  directly  ch. 
v.  2.  Hathcr  is  our  great  High  Priest  in 
this  respect  expressly  identified  with  them) 
we  have  not  an  high  priest  unable  to 
sympathize  with  our  infirmities  (prima- 
rily, our  inner  and  innate  weaknesses, — 
be"  tlicy  physical,  and  thereby  leading  to 
exposure  to  suffering  and  disease,  which 
itself  is  sometimes  called  by  this  name, — ■ 
or  spiritual  and  moral, — whereby  misery 
arises,  and  sin  finds  entrance,  as  in  ch.  v.  2, 
vii.  8.  Both  these,  indeed  all  human  in- 
firmities, are  here  included.     With  all  does 
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in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  wo  are,  yi-t  without  sin. 
"•  Let  ns  therefore  come 
boldlif  unto  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
merci/,  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need. 

V. '  For  even/ high  priest 
taken  from  among  men  is 
ordained  for  men  in  things 


Arnioitr/.KD  version  revised. 
one  in    all    points    tempted    in    like 


manner,   *yet  without  sin. 


^''  "  Let  t  JCor.  V.  Jl 
ch.  vil.  M. 


tin-one  of  <:^race,  that  we  may  obtain  "i'i/!'i2.''ch:* 

.  10,21,22. 

mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  while 
yet  there  is  time. 

V.  1  For  every  high  priest,  being 
t^iken    from    among    men,    "is   ap- ach.vin.s. 


the  Son  of  GoJ  svnipatlii/.o,  and  for  tlic 
reason  now  to  he  jjiven)  nay,  rather,  (oae) 
tempted  in  all  things  (see  on  cli.  ii.  17) 
according  to  (our)  similitude  (there  is  no 
uord  in  the  original  to  answer  to  "  our," 
or,  "as  we  are,"  as  A.V.:  but  it  is  obviously 
intended  that  such  should  be  supplied 
from  the  context),  apart  from  sin  (so  that 
throughout  these  temptations,  in  their 
origin,  in  their  process,  in  their  result, — 
sin  had  nothing  in  Him  :  He  was  free  and 
separate  from  it). 

16.]  Exhortation  to  confidence,  even  in 
our  guilt  and  need,  grounded  on  this 
si/mpathg  of  our  great  High  Priest.  Let 
us  therefore  approach  (this  idea,  of  ap- 
proach,  or  coming,  or  drawing  near,  to 
God  [all  expressed  by  the  same  word  in 
the  Greek],  is  a  favourite  one  in  this 
Epistle,  see  ch.  vii.  25;  x.  1,  22j  xi.  6 ; 
xii.  IS,  22,  and  generally  in  the  same  sense 
as  here,  either,  as  under  the  Old  Test., 
by  sacrifices,  or,  as  under  the  New  Test., 
by  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  sjimc 
idea  is  expressed  Eph.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  12,  by 
the  word  "access")  with  confidence  (ch. 
iii.  16,  and  note  there)  to  the  throne 
of  grace  (i.  e.  not,  Christ  Himself, — nor 
the  throne  of  Christ,  but,  by  the  ana- 
logy of  this  Epistle,  the  throne  of  God, 
at  the  right  baud  of  wliich,  ch.  viii. 
1 ;  xii.  2,  Je.sus  our  Forerunner  is  seated. 
That  it  is  here  called  the  throne  oi  grace, 
is  owing  to  the  complexion  of  the  pa.ssage, 
in  which  the  grace  and  mercy  of  our  re- 
c(mciled  God  are  described  as  ensured  to 
us  by  the  sympathy  and  power  of  our 
great  High  Priest),  that  we  may  receive 
compassion  (correspoiuliug  to  that  sgm- 
pathg  of  our  High  Priest  above  spoken 
of:  but  extending  further  than  our  in- 
firmities, to  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins 
by  God's  mercy  in  Clirist),  and  may  find 
grace  (l)oth,  tlie  receiving  mercy  and  find- 
ing grace,  apply  to  the  next  clause)  for 
help  in  time  (i.  e.  to-day,  while  it  is  yet 
open  to  us.  This  is  decidedly  the  right 
interpretation,    and    not   as   many    Com- 
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nientators  and  the  A.  V.,  "in  time  of 
need,"  "  as  often  as  we  want  it,"  which 
would  be  both  flat,  and  hardly  justified  by 
usage). 

CiiAP.  V.  1— X.  18.]  The  Hion 
Pbiesthood  of  Christ  :  and  tliis  in 
several  points  of  view.  That  which  has 
before  been  twice  by  anticipation  hinted  at, 
ch.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  14,  15,  is  now  taken 
up  and  thoroughly  discussed.  First  of  all, 
V.  1 — 10,  two  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
High  Priest  are  stated,  and  Christ  is  proved 
to  have  fulfilled  both:  a)  vv.  1—3,  he 
must  be  taken  from  among  men,  capable, 
in  respect  of  infirmity,  of  feeling  for  men, 
and  b)  vv.  4- — 10,  he  must  not  have  taken 
the  dignity  upon  himself,  but  have  been 
appointed   by   God.  1.]  For  (takes 

up  again  ch.  iv.  15,  with  a  view  to  sub- 
stantiate it :  see  remarks  below)  every 
high  priest  (in  the  sense,  Levitical  High 
Priest ;  the  only  class  here  in  question. 
Delitzsch  is  however  right  in  maintaining, 
that  it  is  not  right  to  limit  the  words  to 
this  sense,  or  to  see  in  them  this  condition, 
which  indeed  is  not  brought  forward, 
but  only  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
no  other  High  Priests  being  in  view), 
being  taken  from  among  men  (this  par- 
ticipial clause  belongs  to  the  predicative 
portion  of  the  sentence,  and  indeed  carries 
the  chief  weight  of  it,  having  a  slight 
causal  force ;  "  inasmuch  as  he  is  taken 
from  among  men."  Some  take  it  as 
belonging  to  the  subject,  as  does  the 
A.  v.,  "  Every  high  priest  taken  from 
among  men,"  and  see  in  it  a  contrast, 
as  in  ch.  vii.  28,  between  human  High 
Priests,  and  the  Son  of  God.  But  such 
contrast  here  is  not  only  not  in,  but  incon- 
sistent with,  the  context :  which  does  not 
bring  out  as  yet  any  di  fference  bctweenChrist 
and  the  Jewish  High  Priests,  but  rather 
[see  below]  treatsof  the  attributes  of  a  High 
Priest  from  their  example)  is  appointed  for 
{on  behalf  of,  for  the  benefit  of :  vicari- 
ousness  must  not  be  introduced  where  the 
context,  as  here,  does  not  require  it :  see 
U  U 
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pointed  for  men  ^  in  things  pertain- 
inof  to  Godj  *=  that  he  may  offer  both 
gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins  :  ^  *^  being- 
able  to  have  compassion  on  the 
ignorant  and  erring,  seeing  that  ^  he 
himself  also  is  compassed  with  in- 
firmity. 3  ^nd  ^by  reason  hereof 
he  must,  even  as  for  the  people,  so 
also  for  himself,  offer  for  sins,  *  s  And 
none  taketh  to  himself  the  honour: 
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pertaining  to  God,  that  he 
may  offer  hoth  gifts  and 
sacrifices  for  sins  :  ^  loho 
can  have  compassion  on 
the  ignorant,  and  on  them 
that  are  out  of  the  tvag  ; 
for  that  he  himself  also  is 
compassed  with  infirmity. 
^  And  by  reason  hereof  he 
ought,  as  for  the  people, 
so  also  for  himself,  to  offer 
for  sins.  *  And  no  man 
taketh    this    honour    ttnto 


note  on  ch.  ii.  9)  men  (the  stress  is  both 
times  on  this  noun  and  its  preposition, 
"being  taken  from  among  men,  is  ap- 
pointed for  men,"  the  former  justifying  tlie 
latter.  This  is  a  powerful  additional  rea- 
son {or  taking  "  taken  from  among  men" 
predicatively  :  for,  if  it  be  taken  as  at- 
tached to  the  subject,  "every  High  Priest 
taken  from  among  "men,"  with  a  necessary 
stress  in  such  case  on  "men"  the  same 
stress  must  be  laid  on  "  men,"  in  the  clause 
"is  apipointed  for  men,"  with  an  implica- 
tion that  Christ,  with  whom  on  this  hypo- 
thesis the  human  High  Priest  is  con- 
trasted, was  not  appointed  for  men)  in 
matters  relating  to  God  (see  note  on 
ch.  ii.  17),  that  he  may  oifer  both  gifts 
and  sacrifices  for  sins  (gifts  and  sacrifices 
are  both  to  be  taken  with  for  sins :  not, 
gifts  alone,  and  sacrifices  for  sin  together. 
for,  or  on  behalf  of,  i.  e.  to  atone  for, 
ch.  ii.  17.  No  satisfiictory  distinction  can 
be  set  up  between  gifts  and  sacrifices : 
properly  speaking,  the  former  would  be 
any  manner  of  offerings,  the  latter 
slai)i  beasts  only :  but  this  usage  is 
not    obsen-ed    in    Scripture)  :  2.] 

being  (one  who  is)  able  (this  clause  is 
closely  bound  to  the  last,  and  belongs  to  it, 
not  to  the  whole  seuteuce)  to  be  com- 
passionate towards  the  ignorant  and 
erring  (tlie  former  mild  word  tliougli  fre- 
quently used  of  sinners  elsewhere  without, 
as  well  as  with,  the  implication  of  ignorance, 
seems  to  be  hero  placed,  as  well  as  erring, 
itself  at  all  events  a  milder  term  than  sin- 
ning, as  suitable  to  the  tone  of  the  sentence, 
in  which  tlie  feeling  of  a  sinner  towards 
his  fellow-sinners  is  expressed.  The  sense 
might  be  filled  up,  '  towards  those  who 
[possibly  after  all]  are  ignorant  and  de- 
luded.' And  thus  the  propriety  of  the 
next  clause  is  rendered  still  greater ;  both 
tliese,  ignorance  and  error,  being  the  re- 


sults of  weakness,  with  which  he  himself  is 
encompassed.  There  is  in  these  designa- 
tions exclusion  on  the  one  side  of  "  sinners 
with  a  high  hand,"  and  an  inclusion  in 
them,  as  above,  of  much  more  thau  sins, 
strictly  speaking,  of  ignorance),  seeing 
that  he  himself  is  also  compassed  about 
with  infirmity  (infirmity,  as  in  ch.  vii.  28, 
that  moral  weakness  which  makes  men 
capable  of  sin.  It  is  never  predicated  of 
Christ  in  this  sense  :  nay,  by  the  terms  of 
vii.  28,  He  is  excluded  from  it.  That  in- 
firmity of  the  flesh  which  He  bore  on  Him, 
and  thereby  was  capable  of  suffering  and 
of  death,  was  entirely  distinct  from  this). 
3.]  And  on  account  of  it  (the  in- 
firmity wherewith  he  himself  is  encom- 
passed) he  must  (not  meaning,  it  is  his 
appointed  duty  according  to  the  Ijiw  :  but, 
it  is  necessary  for  him,  a  priori,  on  higher 
ground  than,  and  before,  the  ordinance  of 
the  law.  See  on  ch.  ii.  17),  even  as  for  the 
people,  so  also  for  himself,  offer  (here  only 
used  absolutely  in  New  Test. :  see  Num. 
vii.  18)  for  (see  on  ch.  x.  6)  sins  (and  ac- 
cordinglj',  such  was  the  ordinance  of  the 
law  :  see  Levit.  iv.  3,  is.  7,  xvi.  6. 
Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  applica- 
bility or  otherwise  of  these  considerations 
to  Christ.  Some  have  considered  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  said  as  spokeu  of  human 
High  Priests  in  contradistinction  to  Him  : 
but  it  is  better  to  understand  it  all  as  spoken 
of  High  Priests  in  general :  and  tin  n,  as 
Ebrard  well  says,  leave  it  to  the  Writer 
himself,  ver.  5  ff.,  to  determine  how  fiir  these 
requisites  are  satisfied  in  Christ.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  argument  itself  will  shew  us, — 
ver.  8  f.,  and  further  on,  ch.  vii.  27, — in  how 
far  Christ  is  unlike  the  Old  Test.High  Priest). 
4 — 10.]  Second  requisite :  dicine  ap- 
pointmcnt.  4.]  And  (couples  to  ver.  1, 

of  which  the  subsequent  verses  have  been 
expluuatory)   none   taketh   the   office   to 
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himself,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  Ood,  as  wns 
Aaron.  *  So  also  Christ 
c/lorified  not  himself  to  be 
made  an  high  priest ;  hut 
he  that  said  unto  him. 
Thou  art  mi/  Son,  to  day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  *  As 
he  saith  also  in  another 
]ilacc,  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec.    1  Who  in  the 
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but  t  only  when  called  of  God,  as 
indeed  'Mvas  Aaron.  •'''Thus  Christ 
also  g^lorificd  not  himself  to  be  made 
liig-h  priest ;  but  he  that  spake  unto 
him,  ^  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have 
I  be<]^otten  thee.  ''  Even  as  he  saith 
also  in  another  place,  '  Thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  oi-dcr  of 
Melchisedec.     7  Who  in  the  davs  of 
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himself  (earrjin<^  the  stress  of  the  scu- 
tonco) ;  but  (only  when)  called  by  God, 
as  indeed  was  Aaron  (see  Excxl.  xxviii.  1, 
xxix.  i ;  In'vit.  viii.  ]  ;  Num.  iii.  10 ; 
but  especially  Num.  xvi. — xviii.  Schott- 
gen  quotes  from  the  Rabbinical  books  : 
"  Moses  said  to  Korah  and  his  fellows,  If 
Aaron  my  brother  had  taken  to  himself  the 
priesthood,  ye  did  rifrhtly  in  rising  against 
him  :  but  now  God  has  given  it  to  him." 

This  divine  ordinance  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  to  be  High  Priests  endured  long 
in  the  Jewish  polity  :  but  long  before  this 
time  the  rule  had  been  disturbed :  Josephus 
relates  how  Herod,  when  put  into  the  king- 
dom by  the  Romans,  no  longer  took  the 
high  priests  from  the  Asamonrean  family, 
but  gave  the  office  to  any  obscure  persons, 
except    in    the    one    case  of  Aristobulus). 

5.]  Thus  Christ  also  (as  well  as 
those  others)  did  not  glorify  himself  to 
be  made  High  Priest  (i.  e.  did  not  raise 
Himself  to  tlie  office  of  High  Priest.  The 
trord  glorify  is  here  used  in  its  most  gene- 
ral sense,  of  all  those  steps  of  elevation  by 
which  the  dignity  might  be  attained  :  see 
especially  John  viii.  5  i,  which  is  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  right  understanding  here) ; 
but  He  (i.  e.  the  Father)  who  spake  to 
Him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  I  have  this  day 
begotten  thee  (see  ch.  i.  5,  where  this 
same  saying  is  similarly  adduced  as  spoken 
by  the  Heavenly  Father  to  the  Son.  It 
must  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  Writer 
does  not  adduce  this  text  as  containing  a 
direct  proof  of  Christ's  divine  apjiointment 
to  the  High  Priesthood  :  that  follows  in 
the  next  verse  :  nor  again,  does  it  merely 
assert,  without  any  close  connexion,  that 
the  same  divine  Person  appointed  Him 
High  Priest,  who  said  to  Him,  "  Thou  art 
my  Son  :"  but  it  asserts,  that  such  divine 
a])pointment  was  wrapped  up  and  already 
involved  in  tliat  eternal  generation  to  the 
Sonship  which  was  declared  in  these  words. 
U 


Then  again,  we  must  beware  of  imagining 
tliat  he  that  spake  unto  him,  &c.  is  a 
mere  periphrasis  of  the  Father,  as  some 
have  clone.  The  true  account  seems  to  be 
this  :  the  word  glorified  contains  in  it  the 
whole  process  of  exaltation  [through  suf- 
fering] by  which  the  Lord  .lesus  has  at- 
tained the  heavenly  High  Priesthood.  This 
whole  process  was  not  his  otcu  loork,  but 
the  Father's,  John  viii.  5-i.  And  in  saying 
this,  we  involve  every  step  of  it,  from  the 
very  beginning.  Of  these,  unquestionably 
the  first  was,  His  eternal  generation  by  the 
Father.  He  did  not  constitute  himself  the 
Son  of  God,  in  virtue  ultimately  of  which 
sonship  He  became  High  Priest.  And 
therefore  in  proving  this,  the  sacred  Writer 
adduces  first  the  declaration  of  the  Father 
which  sets  forth  this  His  generation  as  Son 
of  God,  on  which  all  His  process  of  glorifica- 
tion depended,  and  then,  when  He  was  com- 
pleted by  sufferings,  vv.  7—10,  the  direct 
declaration  of  his  High  Priesthood,  also  by 
the  Father).  Even  as  also  he  saith  in  an- 
other (place :  see  on  eh.  iv.  5),  Thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dec (on  tlie  relation  of  this  Psalm  to  Christ, 
see  generally  on  ch.  i.  13.  I  may  add  to  what 
was  there  said,  that  it  is  thus  declared, 
that  He,  in  whom  all  the  theocratic  pro- 
mises find  their  fulfilment,  in  whom  the 
true  Kingdom  of  God  comes  and  is  summed 
up,  was  to  be,  as  in  Zech.  vi.  12  ft'.,  "a 
priest  upon  His  throne,"  and  such  a  priest 
[i.  e.  necessarily  High  Priest,  if  a  King;  as 
indeed  the  word  is  given  in  ver.  10  and 
ch.  vi.  20],  as  should  be  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec.  In  examining  this  last  pi-e- 
dication,  we  find  that  after  the  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  imports,  according  to  the  office  or 
the  rank,  which  Melchisedec  held). 
7  ft".]  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  now 
adduced,  as  a  portion  of  his  being  glorified 
to  be  made  High  Priest.  Tiiey  were  all 
U  3 
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^^"Itir''   ^"^  flesli,  having  "*  offered  up  prayers 

sfl^johu^"'  and  supplications  "  with  strong-  cry- 
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dai/s  of  his  flesh,  when  he 
had  offered  np  prayers  and 
supplications  with  strnnij 
crying  and  tears  unto  him 
that  was  able  to  save  him 


in  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  Father : 
they  were  all  parts  of  his  being  made  per- 
fect, by  virtue  of  which  he  is  now,  in  the 
fullest  and  most  glorious  sense,  our  High 
Priest.  So  that  these  verses  are  no  di- 
gression, hut  stand  directly  in  the  course 
of  the  argument,  as  proving  the  proposi- 
tion, "  he  glorijied  not  himself  to  be  made 
High  Priest."  It  will  he  best  to  mark 

at  once  what  I  believe  to  be  the  connexion 
of  this  much-disputed  sentence,  and  then  to 
exiivnine  each  portion  in  detail  afterwards. 
Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  in  that  he 
offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with 
strong  crying  and  tears  to  Him  that  was 
able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was 
heard  by  reason  of  his  reverent  submis- 
sion ;  though  He  was  a  Son,  learned,  from 
the  things  which  he  suffered,  his  obedi- 
ence ;  and  being  made  perfect,  became  the 
cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obey 
Him,  being  addressed  by  God  as  High 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
I'hat  is,  being  paraphrased, — "  who  had  a 
course  of  glorifying  for  the  High  Priest's 
office  to  go  througli,  not  of  his  own  choice, 
but  appointed  for  Him  by  the  Father,  as 
is  shewn  by  that  sharp  lesson  of  obedience 
(not  as  contrasted  with  disobedience,  but  as 
indicating  a  glorious  degree  of  perfect  obe- 
d-ence,  his  obedience),  familiar  to  us  all, 
which  He,  though  God's  own  Son,  learned 
during  the  days  of  his  flesh:  when  He 
cried  to  God  with  tears  for  deliverance 
from  death,  and  was  heard  on  account  of 
His  resignation  to  the  Father's  will  ['not 
my  will  but  Thine  be  done'],  &c."  Then 
as  to  details  :  in  the  days  of  Ms  flesh  I 
understand  as  a  general  wide  date  for  the 
incident  which  is  about  to  be  brought  in, 
as  contrasted  with  His  present  days  of 
glorification  in  the    Spirit.  with 

tears  is  not  distinctly  assorted  in  the 
sacred  narrative:  but  is  a  most  obvious 
inference  from  what  is  there  :  see  Matt. 
xxvi.  37.  There  seems  no  reason  for  un- 
derstanding the  strong  crying  and  tears 
of  any  other  time  than  the  agony  at  Geth- 
semane,  as  some  have  done.  This  is  ad- 
duced as  the  most  illustrious  instance  of 
that  learning  obedience  from  sutiering. 
Epiphanius  reports,  that  this  weeping  of 
the  Lord  in  His  agony  was  once  related  in 


some  texts  of  St.  Luke :  see  note  on  Luke 
xxii.   43,  44.  to   save   him   from 

death  is  by  some  understood  to  mean, 
not  as  generally,  of  rescue  from  the  death 
which  He  was  about  to  suffer,  but  of  His 
happy  deliverance  from  that  death  by 
the  Eesurrection.  So  also  recently  Eb- 
rard.  But  this  is  not  only  against  the 
usage  of  the  phrase  here  used,  but  still 
more  decidedly  against  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  narrative :  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me  :"  for  we  must 
of  course  assume,  that  in  such  a  designa- 
tion of  the  Father,  the  contents  of  the 
prayer  made  to  him  are  also  indicated.  The 
clause  which  follows  is  rendered  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways.  1)  "He  was  heard  on  account 
of  Sis  pious  resignation."  2)  "Me  was 
heard,  and  so  delivered,  from  that  which 
He  feared."  3)  "He  teas  heard  by  Him 
zcho  ivas  His  fear  "  Ge;^.  xxxi.  42,  43).  I 
have  discussed  all  these  in  my  Greek  Test., 
and  have  rejected  3),  as  far-fetched,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  Greek 
word  here  used :  2),  as  also  inconsistent 
with  the  usage  of  that  word,  which  signi- 
fies not  terror, — His  own  fear,  or  the  thing 
which  caused  that  fear,— but  the  fear  ot 
caution,  or  modesty,  or  reverence  :  besides 
that  He  was  not  delivered  from  death,  as 
this  meaning  would  a.-^sert.  So  that  1) 
must  be  accepted;  and  it  fulfils  the  re- 
quirements both  of  Ullage  and  of  fact.  The 
religious  sense  of  this  cautious  fear  suits 
remarkably  well  in  our  passage.  No  term 
could  more  exactly  express  the  reverent 
submission  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  will 
which  is  shewn  in  those  words,  "  Not  my 
will  but  thine  be  done  :"  none  the  con- 
stant humbling  of  himself  in  comparison 
with  the  Father,  and  exalting  him  in  word 
and  deed,  of  which  our  Saviour's  life  is  full. 
I  have  no  hesitation  therefore  in  adopting 
this  rendering,  and  feeling  entirely  satis- 
fied with  it.  Pesides  the  fulfilling  the 
requisites  of  philology  and  of  fact,  it  admi- 
rably suits  the  context  here,  where  the 
appointment  of  Christ  by  the  Father  to  his 
High  Priesthood  and  the  various  steps  by 
which  that  High  Priesthood  was  perfected, 
are  in  question.  The  matter  of  fact 

represented  by  the  assertion  that  He  toas 
heard  may  require  some  explanation.     He 
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from  death,  and  was  heard 
ill  thai  he  feared  ;  «  thoiu/h 
he  were  a  Son,  i/el  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered  ;  *  and 
being  made  perfect,  he  be- 
came the  author  of  eternal 
salvationiinfo  all  them  that 
obey  him  ;    '^  called  of  God 
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haviii":    been    heard   p  by  reason   ofpMa"j"'vi 

fc>  ^  J  87.    Murk 

his  reverent  submission ;  8  q  thoug-h    xL^.^'J;.'^"'"' 
he    was   a  Son,  yet  learned  he   his  qch.'ii'i.V.'^' 
■^obedience    from    the   thin<>^s    which  rPhii.u.s. 
he  suflered  ;  '•'and  *  being  made  per-  * 'jj-;  .ji;/"- * 
feet,  he  became  the  cause  of  eternal 
salvation    unto  all    them   that  obey 
him,   1"  being-  addressed  by  God  as 


teas  heard,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  cup 
passhig  away  ft-oni  Hiui,  which  indeed  was 
not  the  prayer  of  his  cautious  fear, — but 
in  strength  being  ministered  to  Him  to  do 
and  to  sutler  that  will  of  his  Father,  to 
I'ulfil  whicli  was  the  prayer  of  that  cau- 
tious fear— "not  my  will  but  thine  be 
di)ne."  And  I  have  'little  doubt  th.it  the 
word  immediately  refers  to  the  "angel 
from  Heaven  strengtheuiug  Him,"  of  Luke 
.\.\ii.  43.  Ihougli  lie  was  a  Son] 

This  clause  is  to  be  taken  by  itself,  not 
with  what  follows.  Thus  much  is  certain 
from  usage  :  the  next  question  is,  to  what 
these  words  are  to  be  applied.  We  may 
take  them  with  the  clause  immediately 
preceding  :  He  was  hearil,  although  He 
was  a  Son,  and  thus  had  no  need  of  being 
heard : — though  He  was  a  Son,  yet  not 
this,  but  his  reverent  fear,  was  the  ground 
of  his  being  heard  :  which  gives  an  un- 
doubted good  sense.  Not  much  dissimilar 
will  be  the  sense  given  by  the  other  and 
more  general  way  :  viz.  to  take  the  wonts 
with  the  following  clause  :  although  He 
was  a  Son,  He  learned  his  obedience,  not 
from  this  relation,  but  fiom  his  sutferings. 
So  Chrysostom,  and  almost  all  the  moderns. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
yields  the  better  sense,  and  points  to  the 
deeper  truth.  Christ  was  a  Son  :  as  a  Son, 
He  was  ever  obedient,  and  ever  in  union 
with  His  Father's  will :  but  Mis  special 
obedience,  that  course  of  submission  by 
which  He  became  jicrfected  as  our  High 
JViest,  was  gone  through  in  Time,  and 
matter  oi  acquirement  for  Him,  auiX  prac- 
tice, by  suttering.  The  ancients  found  this 
assertion  startling,  attributing  too  narrow 
a  sense  to  our  Lord's  sufferitigs.  So  Chry- 
sostom :  "  He  who  before  this  had  been 
obedient  even  unto  death,  how  can  H\3  be 
said  afterwards  to  have  learned  obedience?  " 
This  indeed  would  be  a  dilBculty,  were  the 
Writer  speaking  of  the  Passion  only,  in 
its  stricter  sense ;  but  he  is  speaking,  I 
take  it,  of  that  continuous  course  of  new 
obedience  entered  on  by  new  suflering,  of 


which  the  prayer  in  Gethsemanc  furnishes 
indeed  the  most  notable  instance,  but  of 
which  also  almost  every  act  of  His  life  ou 
earth  was  an  example.  Theophylact  is  so 
scandalized  by  the  whole  passage  as  applied 
to  Christ  that  he  says,  "  See  how  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers  Paul  condescends, 
even  to  the  appearance  of  uttering  ab- 
surdities." Two  mistakes  must  be 
avoided :  1)  though  he  was  the  Son,  which 
I  find  in  Craik's  new  translation  of  the 
Epistle :  and  2)  that  of  Whitby,  that  the 
Greek  verb  here  means  "  taught  (us)."  [1 
have  even  heard  the  same  maintained  of 
the  English  verb  here,  "  learned  ;  "  see  an 
example  in  Ps.  xxv.  4,  Prayer-book  version.] 
If  such  a  meaning  ever  could  be  admitted, 
least  of  all  could  it,  from  the  context,  here, 
where  the  subject  treated  is  entirely  Christ 
Himself,  in  his  completion  as  our  High 
Priest,  and  not  till  this  is  finished  does  that 
which  He  became  to  others  come  into 
question,  being  made  perf2ct,  see  note  ou 
eh.  ii.  10;  completed,  brought  to  his  goal 
of  learning  and  sulferiug,  through  death  : 
the  time  to  which  the  word  would  apply 
is  that  of  the  Ilesurrection,  when  his  tri- 
umph began  :  so  our  Lord  Himself  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus, — "  Ought  not  Christ  to 
hare  suffered  these  things  and  [being  made 
perfect  would  come  in  here]  to  enter  into 
Ilts  glory  I "  He  was  made,  by  means  of 
that  course  which  ended  in  Ills  perftctiuii. 
In  the  words,  all  them  that  obey  Him, 
there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  "  Jlis  obe- 
dience "  above.  As  he  obeyed  the  Father, 
so  must  we  obey  Him,  if  we  would  be 
brought  to  that  "  eternal  salvation  "  into 
which  he  has  led  the  way.  The  expression 
is  strictly  parallel  with  "  tve  that  have  be- 
lieved," ch.  iv.  3,  and  "  they  that  come  unto 
God  by  Him,"  ch.  vii.  25.  Some  have 
thought  that  in  the  word  all,  the  Writer 
hints  to  his  Jewish  readers,  that  such  salva- 
tion was  not  confined  to  them  aluue.  But 
it  hardly  seems  likely  that  such  a  by- 
purpose  should  lie  in  the  word.  The 
next  clause,  being  addressed,  &c.,  depends 
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tvor.o.         hijjh  priest  'after  the  order  of  Mel- 

ih.vi  20.  ^        '■ 

cliisedee.     ^^  Concerning"  whom  what 
u  .i..).n  xvi.i2.  u  we  have  to  sav  is  much,  and  difficult 

i;  Pet.  iii.  10.  _  /  ' 

of  interpretation  for  us  to  speak,  see- 

X  Matt.  xiii.  15.  ing-  ye  are  become  *  dull  of  hearing. 

1-  For  thoug-h  for  the  time  ye  ought 

to  be  teachers,  ye  again  have  need 

ych.vi.i.       that  some  one  teach  you  ^the  first 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

an  liigh  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec.  i'  Of 
lohom  we  have  many  thinys 
to  say,  and  hard  to  he 
uttered,  seeing  ye  are  dull 
of  hearing.  ^^  For  lohen 
for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be 
teachers,  ye  have  need  that 
one  teach  you  again  which 
be  the  first  principles  of 


closely  upon  "  being  made  perfect,  S^c." 
above,  and  belongs  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
exiiltivtion,  indicated  by  that  perfection  : 
and  therefore  must  not  be  divided  by.  a 
semicolon,  as  in  A.  V.,  from  the  foregoing, 
nor  supposed  to  refer  to  the  whole  from 
ver.  7.  The  reference  is  to  the  passage  of 
the  Psalm  above,  iind  is  made  to  confirm 
M  hat  has  just  been  said.  Being  addressed, 
in  this  connexion,  has  a  force  of  solemnity 
and  formal  appellation,  implying  His  pre- 
vious appointment  and  inauguration,  and 
is  hardly  expressed  by  the  slighter  and 
more  familiar  "  called  "  of  the  A.  V. 

11 — VI.  20.J  Digression,  before  entering 
on  the  comparison  of  Christ  with  Melchi- 
sedec, complaining  of  the  loiv  state  of 
spiritual  attainment  of  the  readers  (11 — 
14) :  warning  them  of  the  necessity  cf  pro- 
gress and  the  peril  of  falling  back  (vi.  1 
— 8) :  but  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
them  by  Ood^s faithfulness  in  bearing  in 
mind  their  previous  labour  of  love,  and 
in  His  promises  generally,  to  persevere 
in  faith  and  patience  to  the  end  (vi.  9 — 
20). 

11.]  Concerning  whom  (i.  e.  Melchise- 
dec :  not  as  some,  Christ,  of  whom  such 
an  expression  as  this  would  hardly  here  be 
used,  seeing  that  the  whole  Epistle  hitherto 
has  been  concerning  Him  :  the  Writer  re- 
turns to  Melchisedec,  ch.  vii.  1)  what  we 
have  to  say  (the  plural  pronoun,  not  with 
any  definite  reference  to  Timothy  or  other 
companions  of  the  Writer,  nor  intended  to 
include  the  readers,  which  is  here  im- 
possible :  but,  as  in  some  other  places  of 
the  Epistle,  merely  indicating  the  Writer 
himself,  as  so  frccineiitly  also  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Tatil)  is  much,  "and  difficult  of  in- 
terpretation [for  us]  to  speak  (this  is 
somewhat  difficult.  Who  is  the  inter- 
preter ?  the  Writer,  so  that  it  should  be 
difficult/or  him  to  explain  what  he  has  to 
say  to  his  readers,  or  the  readers,  so  that 
it  should  be  difficidt_/or  them  to  understand 
it  for  themselves  ?     This  latter  alternative 


is  taken  by  some  :  but  it  is  hardly  justified 
by  the  original :  see  my  Greek  Test.  We 
are  driven  then  to  the  other  alternative,  of 
making  the  Writer  the  subject  to  be  sup- 
plied :  so  Chrysostom  :  "For  when  one  has 
an  audience  who  do  not  follow  one,  nor 
understand  what  is  said,  one  cannot  in- 
terpret well  to  them  :  "  and  many  others ; 
and  the  verb,  to  speak,  which  follows, 
will  be  constructed  much  as  in  our  phrase 
"  beautiful  to  look  upon,"  "  hard  to  work 
upon,"  &c.),  since  (pi-obably  renders  a 
reason  only  for  the  difficulty  of  interpreta- 
tion, not  belonging  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  discourse  would  be  abundarit)  ye  are 
become  (not  '  are,'  as  A.  V.  Chrysostom 
says  well,  "This  shews  that  at  one  time 
they  were  well  and  strong,  fervent  in  zeal 
and  afterwards  thus  degenerated  ")  dull 
('  difficult  to  move,' '  torpid ')  in  your  hear- 
ing. 12.]  For  though  (or, '  when.-' 
but,  in  the  presence  of  the  words  "for  the 
time,"  which  give  the  temporal  reference, 
it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  repeat  it)  ye 
ought  (see  on  ver.  3,  and  ch.  ii.  17)  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  (i.  e.  the  length  of  time 
during  which  you  have  been  believers : 
thus  he  shews  that  they  had  for  some 
time  been  converted.  On  the  evidence 
given  by  expressions  of  this  kind  as  to  the 
time  of  writing  the  Epistle,  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  addressed,  see  Introduc- 
tion) to  be  teachers,  ye  again  have  need 
that  some  one  teach  you  (in  the  original 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense  is,  "  that 
some  one  teach  you  the  first  principles," 
or,  "that  [one]  teach  you  what  arc,  which 
be,  the  first  principles."  The  latter  has 
been  taken  by  our  A.  V.,  after  considerable 
authorities.  But  the  other  rendering  has 
also  ancient  authority  for  it :  and  indeed  is 
the  only  one  which  will  fit  either  the  con- 
text, or  the  construction  strictly  considered. 
The  context :  for  it  was  not  loss  of  power 
in  them  to  distinguish  between  first  ele- 
ments and  other  portions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, of  which  he  complains,  but  ignorance 
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the  oracles  of  God;  and 
are  become  such  as  have 
need  of  milk,  and  not  of 
strong  meat.  '*  For  even/ 
one  that  useth  milk  is  un- 
slilful  in  the  word  of 
righteousness  :  for  he  is  a 
babe.  ^*  But  strong  meat 
belongeth  to  them  that  are 
of  full  age,  even  those  who 
by  reason  of  use  have  their 
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principles  of  the  oracles  of  God; 
and  are  become  such  as  have  need 
of  ^niilk,    and    not   of    solid    food,  iicor.m.i, 

2,  S. 

13  For  every  one  that  useth  milk  is 
unskilled  in  the  word  of  rig-liteous- 
ness  :    for    he   is    ^  a   babe.       l-^But  aicor.xiii.ii 

&  xiv.  20. 

solid    food    belong-eth    to  them  that    J'^et'L": 
are  of  full  a<>'e,  even  those  who  by 
reason  of  use  have  their  organs  of 


altogether,  and  slowness  of  car  to  receive 
divine  knowledge :  and  tlioy  wanted  some 
one  to  begin  again  with  tliem  and  Icaru 
them  the  very  first  elements.  And  so  far 
from  "  some  one  "  being,  as  Delitzsch  most 
absurdly  si\y s,Jlat  and  unmeaning,  it  carries 
with  it  the  fine  keen  edge  of  reproacli; 
as  if  it  were  said,  "  to  teach  you  what  all 
know  and  any  can  teach  ")  the  rudiments 
(or,  'elements,'  or,  'first  principles:'  see 
Gal.  iv.  3  and  notej  the  simple  parts  out 
of  which  a  body  is  compouiuled)  of  the 
beginning  (the  genitive  specifies  the  ele- 
ments, that  they  are  not  only  such,  but 
also  belong  to  the  v erg  beginning  of  divine 
knowledge)  of  the  oracles  (that  Christian 
doctrine  [ch.  vi.  1]  which  rests  entirely  on 
revelations  from  God)  of  God;  and  ye  have 
become  ("not  only,  'ge  hare  need,'  but  ye 
have  become  such" as  have  need  :  indicating 
that  it  was  of  their  own  will,  that  they  had 
lirought  themselves  into  this  state  of  need." 
Clirysostom)  (persons)  having  need  of  milk, 
and"  not  of  solid  food  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  2. 
The  similitude  is  very  common  with  Philo, 
What  is  the  milk  in  the  Writer's  meaning, 
is  j)lain  from  ch.  vi.  1,  where  he  enumerates 
several  portions  of  Christian  doctrine  as 
parts  of  the  discourse  concerning  the  be- 
ginning of  Christ).  13.]  renders  a 
reason  for  vv.  11,  12,  and  especially  for 
the  assertion  that  the  discourse  would  be 
difficult  of  interpretation.  Having  before 
stated  that  what  he  had  to  say  would  be 
hard  for  him  to  explain  to  them,  and  then 
that  they  were  become  persons  needing 
milk  and  not  solid  food,  lie  now  proceeds 
to  join  these  two  positions  together  :  For 
every  one  who  partakes  of  (in  the  sense  of 
has  for  his  share,  in  oidinai-y  feeding  :  not, 
]>artakes  of  in  common  with  other  things, 
for  that  adults  do  :  see  1  Cor.  x.  21)  milk 
is  unskilled  in  (not,  unskij/M^  in,  which 
would  be  so,  but  is  a  dilferent  thing)  the 
word  of  righteousness  :  for  he  is  an  infant 
(that  is,  "  for  every  partaker  of  milk,  in 


the  metaphorical  sense  in  which  I  just  now 
used  the  word,  i.  e.  every  one  who  requires 
yet  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  &c.,  is 
devoid  of  understanding  in  the  word  of 
righteousness,  in,  that  is,  the  positions  and 
arguments  which  treat  of  God's  salvation 
by  Christ :  for  he  is  an  infant :  takes  the 
same  rank  in  spiritual  understanding,  that 
an  infant  does  in  worldly."  Thus  taken,  I 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  contextual  con- 
nexion. There  is  of  course  a  mingling  of 
the  figure  and  the  thing  represented,  which 
however  is  easy  enough  to  any  reader  to 
whom  both  figure  and  thing  are  already 
familiar.  But  it  is  necessary  to  fix  more 
satisfactorily  the  meaning  of  the  somewhat 
obscure  expression,  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness. Chrysostom  interprets  it  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  jiure  and  holy  life :  others, 
of  that  relating  to  Christ,  the  Author  of 
righteousness  :  others  again,  of  the  higher 
doctrines  :  others,  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  :  others,  of  the  doctrine  of 
perfection,  of  which  he  by  and  by  speaks  : 
some,  of  the  doctrine  respecting  Melchise- 
dec,  who  is  King  of  High  teonsness.  1  incline 
more  to  Lunemanu's  view  of  the  meaning, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  requirements  of  the 
passage,  in  which  the  stress  is  not  on 
"  the  word  of  righteousness,"  but  on  "  un- 
skilled," and  "  the  word  of  righteousness" 
follows  as  something  of  course  and  gene- 
rally understood.  Feeling  this,  he  inter- 
prets it  of  the  gospel  in  general :  that 
I'lord  of  which  the  central  point  is,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God.  And  he 
refers  to  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  "  the  ministration  of 
righteousness,"  and  xi.  15,  "  ministers  of 
righteousness."  This  acceptation  would  not 
altogether  preclude  "  the  king  of  righteous- 
ness "  falling  under  the  same  general  head, 
and  thus  would  bring  the  two  expres- 
sions into  union,  though  without  any  dis- 
tinct reference  from  one  to  another). 
14.]  But  (continuation  of  and  contrast  to 
ver.   13)   solid   food  belongs  to   (is    the 
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sense  exercised  with  a  view  ^  to  dis- 
cernment of  good  and  evil. 

VI.  1  Therefoi-e  ^  leaving  discourse 
concerning  the  beginning  of  Christy 
let  us  go  on  unto  perfection;  not 
laying  again  the  foundation  of  re- 
pentance ^  from  dead  works,  and  of 
faith  on  God,    ^of   the    doctrine  of 
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senses  exercised  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil. 

T'l.  1  Therefore  leaving 
the  principles  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  let  us  go 
on  unto  perfection ;  not 
laying  again  the  founda- 
tion of  repentance  from 
dead  tvorks,  and  of  faith 
toioard  Ood,  2  of  the  doc- 
trine of  baptisms,  and  of 


lioition  of)  the  grown  up,  to  those  who 
by  virtue  of  their  (long)  habit  have  their 
organs  of  sense  (uot,  their  senses  them- 
selves, but  their  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  by 
which  the  senses  act.  Here  again  there 
manifestly  is  a  mixture  of  the  figure  and 
the  thing  signified  :  on  account  of  what 
follows,  we  must  necessarily  understand 
these  organs  of  sense  of  the  inner  organs 
of  the  soul)  exercised  with  a  view  to 
distinction  of  good  and  evil  (this  puts 
us  in  mind,  as  Bleek  remarks,  of  the  coin- 
mou  Old  Test,  expression  in  describing 
childhood ;  e.  g.  Deut.  i.  39 ;  Isa.  vii.  16. 
The  reference  here  of  good  and  evil  is 
manifestly  not  to  moral  qualities,  but  to 
excellence  and  inferiority,  wholesomeness 
and  corruptness  in  doctrine). 

Chap.  VI.  1.]  Therefore  (on  the  con- 
nexion, see  below)  leaving  (as  behind,  and 
done  with ;  in  order  to  go  on  to  another 
thing :  not, forgetting,  any  more  than  the 
foundation  is  forgotten  wlien  we  rear  the 
house  upon  it)  the  word  of  the  begianing 
of  Christ  (compare  above,  ch.  v.  12 :  that 
word,  or  discourse,  which  has  respect  to 
the  fundamental  and  elementary  things 
mentioned  below),  let  us  press  on  to 
maturity  (a  question  of  some  difBculty  has 
divided  the  Commentators  here  :  whether 
this  sentence  be  meant  as  expressing  the 
resolution  of  the  Writer,  as  we  say,  "  let 
\is  now  proceed"  to  this  or  that, — or  as 
conveying  an  exhortation  to  the  readers. 
Each  view  has  a  formidable  array  of  sup- 
porters. Owen  tries  [and  so  also  De- 
litzsch]  to  comprehend  both  meanings : 
giving,  however,  the  alternative  very 
lucidly  :  "  The  Apostle  either  assumes  the 
Hebrews  unto  liiuiself,  as  to  his  work,  or 
joins  I'iniself  with  them  as  to  their  duty. 
For  if  the  words  be  taken  the  first  way, 
they  declare  his  resolution  in  teaching  :  if 
in  the  latter,  their  duty  in  learning." 
Between  these  tvvK),  both  equally  legiti- 
mate, the  context  mUst  decide.  And  iu 
Becking  for  elements  of  decision,   1    own 


that  the  alternative  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  put  too  exclusively.  What  I  mean 
will  be  plain,  when  we  consider  on  the  one 
hand  that  "  laying  the  foundation  "  can 
hardly  be  properly  said  of  any  but  a 
teacher  :  and  on  the  other,  that  vv.  4  ft', 
must  necessarily  have  a  general  reference 
of  warning  to  the  hearers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  fact  may  be  best  stated  thus : 
The  whole  is  a  "  condescension"  of  the 
Writer  to  his  readers :  he  with  his  work 
of  teaching  comes  down  to  their  level  of 
learning,  and  regards  that  teaching  and 
learning  as  all  one  work,  going  on  toge- 
ther :  himself  and  them  as  bound  up  iu 
one  progress.  Thus  best  may  we  explain 
the  expressions,  which  seem  to  oscillate 
alternately  between  writer  and  readers. 
And  thus  will  therefore  retain  all  its 
proper  meaning,  which  on  the  first  hypo- 
thesis was  obliged  to  be  wrested.  It  will 
intan,  '  Wherefore,  seeing  that  we  [you 
and  I,  by  communication]  are  in  so  low  a 
state,  babes,  instead  of  grown  men,  let  us, 
&e.') ;  not  again  laying  the  foundation 
(the  subjects  to  be  supplied  to  the  par- 
ticiple laying  are  the  readers,  with  whom 
the  Writer  unites  himself,  as  above  ex- 
plained) of  (the  genitives  here  indicate 
the  materials  of  which  the  foundation 
consists.  They  are  all  matters  belonging 
to  the  "  discourse  concerning  the  beginning 
of  Christ : "  extending  indeed  iu  their 
influence  over  the  whole  Christian  life, 
just  as  the  shape  of  the  foundation  is  that 
of  the  building  :  but  to  be  laid  down  once 
for  all  and  not  afterwards  repeated)  re- 
pentance from  dead  works,  and  faith  on 
God  (so  in  the  opening  of  the  Gospel, 
Mark  i.  15 :  and  in  its  progress.  Acts  xx. 
21.  These  were  the  common  conditions 
on  which  all  mankind  were  invited  to 
embrace  the  Gospel.  And  as  the  readers 
here  were  Jews,  so  would  these  words 
especially  remind  them  of  the  form  iu 
which  they  were  first  invited  by  Christ's 
messengers.     But  wc  have  to  notice  the 
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laying  on  of  hands,  and  of 
resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  of  eternal  judgment. 
3  And   this  will  we  do,  if 
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washing's  *^ancl  laying  on  of  hands,  eAetBviii.u, 
•^and  resurrection  of  the  dead  "^  and  a  A^tsivii.  si, 
eternal  judgment.     3  And  this  f  will  eictsx^iv  25. 

''         °  '  Kotn.  ii.l6. 

i  Some  0/  our  olieit  MSS.  read,  "  let  us  do." 


(HKiUfii'iitions  which  hcvc  folhnv  each  toriu 
— rcpuntauce  from  dead  works,  tUith  on 
God.  The  dead  works  iiro  taken  by  all 
the  ])atristic  ex])ositors  to  lueiui  sinful 
works.  And  so  the  great  majority  of 
modern  Comment atoi-s  also.  And  the  jus- 
tification of  such  an  expression  as  dead 
works  for  sins  is  variously  given :  as 
causing  death  eternal :  as  polluting,  like 
the  touch  of  a  dead  body  [so  Chrysostom]. 
Hut  neither  of  these  meanings  is  borne 
out :  the  former  being  conti-ary  to  usage,  the 
latter  far-fetched  and  unlikely.  It  is  much 
better  to  take  the  epithet  in  its  common 
and  obvious  meaning;  dead,  devoid  of 
life  and  power  :  compare  "  dead  faith," 
James  ii.  17,  26,  and  "dead  sin,"  Koin. 
vii.  8 ;  and  in  the  references.  St.  Paul 
speaks,  Eph.  v.  11,  in  nearly  the  same 
bense :  "  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness." But  such  dead  or  lifeless  works 
again  may  be  variously  understood  :  either 
of  the  works  of  the  tlesli  in  the  uncon- 
verted man,  or  of  the  Jewish  works  of 
the  law  which  could  not  give  life.  Con- 
sidering the  readers  and  object  of  the 
Epistle,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
latter  are  here  meant;  those  works  by 
which  they  sought  to  set  up  a  righteous- 
ness of  their  own,  before  they  submitted 
themselves  to  God's  righteousness.  The 
best  explanation  of  faith  on  God  is  found 
m  St.  Paul's  language,  Rom.  iv.  5.  And 
by  this,  our  expression  is  defined  to  mean, 
full  trust,  rested  on  Ood,  that  lie  has 
fulfilled  his  promises  in  Christ.  We  may 
observe,  that  the  things  mentioned  arrange 
themselves  in  groups  of  pairs,  of  which 
this  is  the  first),  of  the  doctrine  of  wash- 
ings (not  baptisms:  this  is  a  difiercnt 
form  of  the  word  from  that  generally  used 
in  the  New  Test,  for  both  Christian  bap- 
tism and  that  of  John.  In  Mark  vii.  4, 
ill.  ix.  10,  Col.  ii.  12,  the  word  is  used, 
as  here,  of  washing,  or  lustration  with 
water.  On  the  meaning,  see  below.  On 
the  construction,  see  in  my  Greek  Test. 
As  regards  the  plural,  washings,  it  has 
been  very  variously  taken  for  the  singular  : 
but  none  of  the  accounts  of  it  seems  to 
reiich  the  point  so  well  as  that  given 
above,  which  includes  in  the  idea  those 
various  washings  which  were  under  the  law, 
the  baptism  of  John  and  even  Christian 


baptism  also  perhaps  included,  the  nature 
of  wliich,  and  their  distinctions  from  oiio 
another,  would  naturally  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  and  i)rimary  objects  of  teach- 
ing to  Hebrew  converts.  When  it  is 
objected  to  the  view  [as  e.  g.  by  StuartJ 
that  the  doctrine  of  Jewish  washings  would 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  elements 
of  Christian  teaching,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  such  objection  is  brought  in  mero 
thoughtlessness.  The  converts  being  Jews, 
their  first  and  most  obviously  elementary 
instruction  would  be,  the  teaching  them 
the  typical  significance  of  their  own  cere- 
monial law  in  its  Christian  fulfilment)  and 
of  laying  on  of  hands  (the  doctrine  of  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  like  that  of  washings,  not 
being  confined  to  any  one  special  rite,  will 
mean,  the  reference  and  import  of  all  that 
imposition  of  hands  which  was  practised 
under  the  law,  and  found  in  some  cases  its 
continuance  under  the  Gospel.  IJy  laying 
on  of  hands,  the  sick  were  healeil,  Mark 
xvi.  18 ;  Acts  ix.  12,  17 ;  xxviii.  8 ;  com- 
pare 2  Kings  V.  11;  Matt.  ix.  18,  &c.; 
officers  and  teachei's  of  the  Church  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  calling.  Acts  vi.  6  ;  xiii.  3 ; 
ITim.  iv.  14;  v.  22  ;  Num.  viii.  10;  xxvii. 
18,  23;  Dent,  xxxiv.  9  ;  converts  were  fully 
admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  after 
baptism,  Acts  viii.  17 ;  xix.  6  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
mainly  to  this  last  that  the  attention  of 
the  readers  is  here  called,  as  the  Writer  is 
speaking  of  the  beginning  of  Christian 
teaching),  and  [of]  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  eternal  judgment  (these  words,  as  well 
as  the  foregoing  clause,  depend  on  doctrine. 
These  also  were  points  of  Jewi.sh  doctrine, 
confirmed  and  brought  into  clearer  light 
by  the  Gospel.  Some  have  supposed  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  to  refer  only  to 
the  righteous,  as  in  John  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54, 
—  eternal  judgment  only  to  the  wicked. 
But  it  is  more  probable,  in  a  passage  of 
such  very  general  reference,  that  the  Writer 
speaks  generally,  without  any  such  distinc- 
tion here  in  view,  of  the  two  doctrines :  of 
the  "resurrection  of  life"  and  the  "re- 
surrection of  Judgment  "  of  John  v.  29. 
And  it  is  probable  that  he  uses  judgment 
in  the  same  indefinite  meaning  :  see  Acts 
xxiv.  25.  eternal,  probably  as  part  of 

the  proceedings  of  eternity,  and  thus  bear- 
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f  Acts  xviii.2i.  we  do,  ^  if  God  permit.  *  For  it  is  eim- 

1  Cor.  iv.  19.  .  ,  '■ 

^.s'""ch.'i.M.  possible,  in  the  ease  of  those  ^who 
21.  i  John    have    been    once    cnlig-htened,    and 

i'jnhniv"io.  liave  tasted  of  '  the  lieavenly  gift; 
KpY'.if.'s.     and  '"' have  been  made  partakers  of 

k  Gal.  iii.  2,  5. 
ch.  ii.  4. 
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God  permit.  *  For  it 
is  impossible  for  those 
w7io  ivere  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  ivere 
made    partakers     of    the 


iiig  the  cliaractcr  and  stamp  of  eternal  : 
or  perhaps,  as  Thcophiylact,  the  judgment 
wliich  decides  men's  eternal  fate). 
3.]  And  this  we  will  do  (this  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  Grotius,  and  several 
others,  who  suppose  [see  above]  that  "  let 
vs  go  on,"  in  ver.  1,  expresses  the  dijter- 
iiiination  of  the  Writer,  take  it  as  referring 
to  the  participial  clause,  "  not  laying  again 
the  fotindation,"  and  as  meaning,  "  even 
\^also~\  this  [viz.,  laying  again  the  founda- 
tion'] we  tvill  do."  Eut  besides  that  the 
words  will  not  bear  it,  no  convenient  sense 
would  be  yielded  by  such  a  reference. 
For  having  asserted  ou  this  hypothesis 
that  even  the  relaying  of  the  foundation 
should  be  done,  if  God  will,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  For  it  is  impossible,"  &c.,  which 
would  in  no  way  [see  below]  fit  in  to  the 
context.  This  being  so,  others,  still  re- 
garding "  let  tis  go  on  "  as  the  first,  refer 
the  future,  we  will  do,  to  the  thus  going 
on.  So  Theophylact,  "  This  will  we  do: 
what  ?  go  on  to  perfection."  And  doubtless 
so  a  very  good  sense  is  given.  In  favour  of 
the  reading  let  us  do,  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
corresponds  better  with  the.hortatory  tone 
of  "let  us  go  on"  above,  and  though  the  less 
obvious  reading,  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  style  of  the  Epistle)  if,  that  is 
(the  efi'ect  of  the  word  here  used,  in 
hypothetical  sentences  like  the  present, 
is  to  assume  the  hypothesis  as  altogether 
requisite  to  the  previous  position),  God 
permit  (it  may  here  again  be  said,  that 
the  addition  after  the  hortatory  let  us  do 
is  as  delicate  and  beautiful,  as  it  is  frigid 
in  the  common  acceptation  after  the  in- 
dicative "  tve  tvill  do."  For  it  is  God  who 
^vorketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure,  Phil.  ii.  13.  And  it 
leads  the  way  beautifully  to  what  follows : 
"  If,"  I  say,  "  God  permit :  for  when  men 
have  once  fallen  away,  it  is  a  thing  im- 
possible," &ic.).  4.]  For  (depends  on 
the  whole  foregoing  sentence,  including 
the  reference  to  the  divine  permission. 
The  connexion  is  :  we  must  go  on  :  for  if 
we  go  back,  it  will  be  to  perdition — a 
thing  which  [vcr.  y]  we  do  not  think  of 
you     and  therefore  expect  your  advance) 


it  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  (these 
words  I  insert,  not  as  belonging  to  the 
Greek  construction,  but  as  necessary  in 
English,  to  prevent  the  entire  inversion  of 
the  Greek  order  of  the  sentence)  those  who 
have  been  (or,  ivere :  but  here  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  take  our  English  perfect :  for 
our  indefinite  past,  "  who  were  enlightened 
and  tasted  .  .  .  and  were  made  .  .  .  and 
tasted  .  .  ."  would  convey  to  the  mere 
English  reader  the  idea  that  all  this  took 
place  at  one  and  the  same  time,  viz.  bap- 
tism,— whereas  the  participles  clearly  in- 
dicate progressive  steps  of  the  spiritual 
life)  once  (for  all :  indicating  that  the 
process  needs  not,  or  admits  not,  repeti- 
tion) enlightened  {taught  hy  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  of  God.  An  historic 
interest  belongs  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
word  here,  as  having  in  all  probability 
given  rise  to  a  meaning  of  enlightened  and 
enlightenment,  as  denoting  baptism,  which 
was  current  throughout  the  church  down 
to  the  Reformation.  And  so  all  the  ancient 
Commentators  here  understand  the  word, 
and  some  of  the  moderns.  Erasmus  seems 
the  first  who  interpreted  the  word  aright 
["  who  have  once  left  the  darkness  of  their 
former  life,  being  illuminated,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel"],  and  almost  all  since 
have  followed  him),  and  have  tasted  (per- 
sonally and  consciously  partaken  of:  see 
1  Pet.  ii.  3,  and  Ps.  xxxiv.  8 :  and  on  the 
general  expression,  note  on  ch.  ii.  9)  of 
the  heavenly  gift  (what  is  more  espe- 
cially meant  ?  It  is  very  variously  given  : 
remission  of  sins,  either  general  or  in 
baptism  :  peace  of  mind,  arising  from  such 
remission :  Joy  and  peace  in  believing ; 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  His  gifts :  Christ  Him- 
self: the  religion  of  Christ, — the  Gospel  : 
faith  :  regeneration  in  general,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
in  Baptism.  Bleek  and  Tholuck,  on  account 
of  the  close  coupling  by  the  to  what  has 
preceded,  understand  by  it  the  light  itself 
conveyed  in  the  previous  word  enlightened. 
But  I  would  rather  take  the  gift  to  have 
a  perfectly  general  reference, — '  that  which 
was   bestowed  on   them    thereby.'      This 
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Holy  Ghost,  *  and  hare 
lasted  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,  "  if 
iheij  shall  fall  aivai/,  to 
renew  them  again  unto  re- 
pentance ;  seeing  they  cru- 
cify to  themselves  the  Son 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  ^  and  have  tasted 
the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  '  the  world  to  come,  ^  and 
have  fallen  away, — to  renew  them 
again  nnto  repentance;  ™seeingthey 
crucify  to  themselves  afresh  the  Son 


Iioiivcnly  p:ift  the  persons  supposed  liave 
tasted  for  themselves),  and  have  been 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (out- 
wardly, the  agency  woukl  he  the  hiying 
on  of  hands  after  haptism :  hut  ohviously 
the  emphatic  word  is  jiartakers — have  he- 
come  real  sharers  :  so  that  the  proper  a<;:ent 
is  He  who  only  can  hestow  this  jiarticipa- 
tion,  viz.  God),  5.]  and  have  tasted 

the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come  (what  is  the  guud  word 
of  God  I  Tlie  epithet  is  fre([uently  aj^plied 
to  the  word  of  God  :  see  1  Kings  viii.  56 ; 
2  Kings  XX.  19  ;  Nch.  ix.  13  ;  Jer.  xxix.  10  ; 
Zeeh.  i.  13;  Rom.  vii.  12;  and  usually 
with  reference  to  its  quickening,  com- 
forting, strengthening  power,  as  sent  or 
spoken  hy  God  to  men.  And  in  conse- 
quence it  has  been  taken  here  to  signify 
the  comforting  portion  of  the  gospel,  its 
promises.  But  it  is  better  to  take  it 
more  generally,  as  the  wholesome  and  soul- 
preserving  utterance  of  God  in  the  gospel. 
Then  it  is  a  for  more  debated  ques- 
tion, what  is  meant  by  the  powers  of  the 
world  (literally,  age)  "to  come.  Some  have 
said,  those  poweiful  foretastes  of  glory 
which  belong  indeed  to  the  future  state  in 
their  fulness,  but  are  vouchsafed  to  be- 
lievers here.  But  most  Commentators, 
and  rightly,  take  the  age  to  come  as 
ecpiivalent  to  "  the  world  to  come,"  eh.  ii. 
5  [where  see  note],  and  as  designating  the 
Christian  times,  agreeably  to  that  name 
of  Christ  in  Isa.  ix.  6,  in  the  Septuagint, 
"  the  Father  of  the  age  to  come."  Then 
the  powers  of  this  "  world  to  come  "  will 
be  the  spiritual  gifts,  given  by  the  Spirit 
in  measure  to  all  who  believed,  "  distri- 
buting severally  to  every  man  as  He 
will."  We  need  not  necessarily  limit 
these  to  external  miraculous  powers,  or 
even  prophecy  and  the  like :  but  surely 
may  include  in  them  spiritual  powers 
bestowed  in  virtue  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  to  arm  the  Christian  for  his  con- 
flict with  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil), 
and  have  fallen  away  (this  expression  is 
used  here,  as  "  sinning  willingly  "  eh.  x. 
26,  and  "  departing  from  the  living  God," 


ch.  iii.  12,  — see  also  ch.x.  29,  and  ch.  ii.  1, 

— as  pointing  out  the  sin  of  apostasy  from 
Christ :  and  the  case  supposed  is  veiy 
similar  to  that  of  the  Gulatians,  Gal.  v.  4; 
and  iii.  3.  The  fear  was  [see  Introd. 
§  iv.  1[  lest  these  Hebrew  converts  should 
cast  away  their  confidence  in  Christ,  and 
take  up  again  that  system  of  types  and 
shadows  which  He  came  to  fulfil  and  abro- 
gate :  and  nearly  connected  with  this  peril 
was  their  small  progress  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  While  speaking  therefore  of  that, 
and  exhorting  them  to  be  advancing  to- 
wards maturity,  he  puts  in  this  solemn 
caution  against  the  fearful  result  to  which 
their  backwardness  might  lead),— to  renew 
[them]  again  unto  repentance  (there  is  no 
superfluity,  as  Grotius  thought,  in  to  re- 
new again,  For  the  renewing  would  be 
the  regenerating  in  any  case,  and  the 
again  renewing  the  renewal  of  it.  Even 
in  the  first  case,  man  is  renewed :  in  the 
second  case  is  again  renewed.  "Instead 
of  unto  repentance,  one  would  expect  in 
repentance,  or  by  repentance,  inasmuch  as 
renewal  in  full  measure  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  repentance,  and  must  therefore 
be  preceded  by  it.  But  on  the  other  side, 
repentance  itself,  the  change  of  disposition, 
may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the 
renewal  of  the  man  having  taken  place ; 
and  so  is  it  here  :  to  renew  to  repentance, 
i.  e.  so  to  form  anew,  that  entire  change  of 
disposition  precedes."  Bleek.  There  was 
a  very  general  ancient  reference  of  this  to 
reneival  of  baj^tism ;  of  which  view  I 
have  given  examples  in  my  Greek  Test.)  ; 
crucifying  as  they  do  ("  seeing  they  cru- 
cify," as  A.  V.  well)  afresh  (some  have 
tiuestioned  the  possibility  of  the  word  here 
meaning  to  crucify  afresh,  and  would  render 
it  simply  "  crucify."  But  it  seems  hardly 
doubtful  that  the  meaning,  as  here  given, 
is  contained  in  it)  to  themselves  (Christ 
was  their  possession  by  faith :  this  their 
])ossession  they  took,  and  recrucified  to 
themselves :  deprived  themselves  of  all 
benefit  from  Him,  just  as  did  the  un- 
believing  Jews  who  nailed  Him  to  the 
tree.    He  who  should  have  been  their  gain 
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of  Ood  afresh,  and  put 
him  to  an  open  shame. 
j  '  For  the  earth  which  drink- 


was  made  their  loss)  the  Son  of  God  (for 
solemnity,  to  t^how  the  in;i<^uitu(le  of  the 
oftence),  and  putting  (Him)  to  open  shame 
(they  crucify  Him  anew,  and  as  at  his 
Ibrmer  crucilixion,  put  Him  to  shame  be- 
fore all :  as  Bleck  strikingly  says,  they 
tear  Him  out  of  the  recesses  of  their  hearts 
where  He  had  fixed  his  abode,  aud  exhibit 
Him  to  the  open  scoffs  and  reproach  of  the 
world,  as  something  powerless  and  common: 
compare  ch.  x.  29.  It  would  be  quite  be- 
yond the  limits  of  mere  annotation,  to  give 
any  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  history  of 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  and  of  the 
conflicts  which  have  sprung  up  around  it. 
Such  accounts  will  be  found  admirably 
given  in  several  of  the  Commentators, 
among  whom  I  would  especially  mention 
Bleek  and  Tholuck  ;  and  for  the  English 
reader,  Owen,  who  treats  it  at  great  length 
and  very  perspicuously.  1  will  only  men- 
tion the  most  notable  points,  and  set  down 
a  few  landmarks  of  the  exposition.  1)  The 
passage  was  used  by  the  Moutauists  and 
the  Novatians,  in  ancient  times,  to  justify 
the  irrevocable  exclusion  from  the  church 
of  those  who  had  lapsed.  But  2)  in  the 
Catholic  church,  this  view  was  ever  re- 
sisted, and  the  Fathers  found  in  the  passage 
simply  a  prohibition  against  the  repetition 
of  baptism.  And  so  all  the  ancients  who 
have  noticed  the  passage,  and  some  of  the 
moderns.  3)  In  later  times  the  great 
combat  over  our  passage  has  been  between 
the  Calvinistic  aud  the  Arminian  exposi- 
tors. To  favour  their  peculiar  views  of  in- 
defeetibility,  the  former  have  endeavoured 
to  weaken  the  ibrce  of  the  participial 
clauses  as  implying  any  real  participation 
in  the  spiritual  life.  So  Calvin  himself, 
and  Beza:  so  Owen  ["  the  persons  here  in- 
tended are  not  true  and  sincere  believers : 
....  for  1)  in  their  full  and  large  de- 
scription there  is  no  mention  of  faith  or 
believing,"  &c.],  and  recently  Tait,  Expo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  all 
this  is  clearly  wrong,  and  contrary  to  the 
])lainest  sense  of  the  terms  here  used.  The 
Writer  even  heaps  clause  upon  clause,  to 
show  that  no  such  shallow  tasting  is  in- 
tended :  and  the  whole  contextual  argu- 
ment is  against  the  view,  for  it  is  the  very 
fact  of  these  persons  having  veritably  en- 
tered the  spiritual  life,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  renew  them  afresh  if  they 
fall  away.     If  they  have  never  entered  it. 


if  they  are  unregenerate,  what  possible 
logic  is  it,  or  even  common  sense  at  all,  to 
say,  that  their  shallow  taste  aud  partial 
apprehension  makes  it  impossible  to  renew 
them  ?  what  again  to  say,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  renew  again  persons  in  whose 
case  no  renetval  has  ever  taken  place  ?  If 
they  never  have  believed,  never  been  re- 
generated, how  can  it  be  more  diflicult  to 
renew  them  to  repentance,  than  the  hea- 
then, or  any  unconverted  persons  ?  One 
landmark  of  exposition  then  must  be,  to 
hold  fast  the  simple  plain  sense  of  the 
passage,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
persons  are  truly  the  partakers  of  the  spi- 
ritual life— regenerate  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Elect  of  course  they  are  not,  or  they  could 
not  fall  away,  by  the  very  force  of  the 
term :  but  this  is  one  among  many  pas- 
sages where  in  the  Scripture,  as  ever  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  we  learn  that 
"  elect  "  aud  "  regenerate  "  are  not  con- 
vertible terms.  All  elect  are  regenerate  : 
but  all  regenerate  are  not  elect.  The  re- 
generate may  fall  away,  the  elect  never 
can.  4)  Again  the  word  impossible  has 
been  weakened  down  to  "  difficult."  The 
readers  of  this  commentary  will  not  need 
reminding,  that  no  such  sense  can  be  for 
a  moment  tolerat(,'d.  And  this  is  our 
second  landmark  of  explanation :  this  word 
impossible  stands  immovealle.  But  let 
us  see  where,  and  how,  it  stands.  It 
is  the  strongest  possible  ease  which  the 
Writer  is  putting.  First  there  is  consi- 
derable advance  in  the  spiritual  life,  care- 
fully and  specifically  indicated.  Then  there 
is  deliberate  apostasy :  an  enmity  to  Him 
whom  they  before  loved,  a  going  over  to 
the  ranks  of  His  bitter  enemies  and  re- 
vilers,  and  an  exposing  Him  to  shame  in 
the  sight  of  the  world.  Of  guch  persons, 
such  apostates  from  being  such  saints,  the 
Writer  simply  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bestow  on  them  a  fresh  renewal  to  repent- 
ance. There  remaineth  ho  more  sacrifice 
for  sin  than  that  One  which  they  have  gone 
through  and  rejected  :  they  are  in  the  state 
of  crucifying  tlie  Son  of  God  :  the  putting 
Him  to  shame  is  their  enduring  condition. 
How  is  it  possible  then  to  renew  them  to 
repentance  ?  It  is  simply  impossible,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case.  The  question 
is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  whether  man's  minis- 
try or  God's  power  is  to  be  supplied  as  the 
agent,  nor  even  whether  the  verb  is  a«tive 
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eih  in  ilie  rain  that  cometh 
oft  upon  it,  and  hrinfiefh 
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cursing ;  whose  end  is  to 
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drunk  iii  the  rain  tliat  eometh  oft 
upon  it,  and  brino-ctli  forth  horhao-e 
meet  for  them  for  wliom  it  is  also 
dressed,  "  partaketh  of  blessing-  from  n  rs.  iiv.  lo. 
God:  8  o  but  if  it  bear  thorns  andoiBa.v.o. 
thistles  it  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh 
unto  cursing;  whose  end  is  to  be 
burned.     ^  But,  beloved,  we  are  per- 


or  passive  ["to  ronpw  tlicm,"  or,  "tliat  tliey 
should  be  renewed"]  :  the  impossibility  lies 
merely  within  the  limits  of  the  hypothesis 
itself.  Whether  God,  of  His  infinite  mercy 
and  almi<;rhty  power,  will  ever,  by  .judg- 
ments or  the  strong:  workings  of  His  Spirit, 
reehiim  the  obdurate  sinner,  so  that  even 
he  may  look  on  Him  whom  he  has  pierced, 
is,  thank  Him,  a  question  which  neither 
this,  nor  any  other  passage  of  Scripture, 
)  veelndes  us  from  entertaining.  There  is 
no  barring  here  of  God's  grace,  but  just  as 
1  have  observed  above,  an  axiomatic  pre- 
clusion by  the  very  hypothesis  itself,  of  a 
renewal  to  repentance  of  those  who  have 
jiassed  througli,  and  rejected  for  themselves, 
(iod's  appointed  means  of  renewal.  5) 
Another  dispute  over  our  passage  has  been, 
whether  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
in  any  way  brought  in  here.  Certainly 
we  may  say  that  the  fall  here  spoken  of 
cannot  be  identical  with  that  sin  :  for  as 
Bleek  has  well  remarked,  that  sin  may 
be  predicated  of  persons  altogether  out- 
side the  Christian  Church,  as  were  those 
with  reference  to  whom  our  Lord  uttered 
His  awful  saying  on  it.  It  is  true,  the 
language  used  in  the  parallel  place,  eh. 
X.  29,  does  approach  that  sin,  where  he 
says,  "have done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
grace  :"  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  im- 
possibility here  spoken  of  cannot  depend 
on  the  fact  of  such  sin  having  been  com- 
mitted, by  the  very  construction  of  the 
sentence,  which  itself  renders  the  reason 
for  that  impossibility).  7,  8.]  Illns- 

irafiori  of  the  last  position,  by  a  contrast 
between  jM-ofitahle  and  nniirotitable  land. 
For  land  which  hath  drunk  in  the  rain 
frequently  coming  on  it  (so  far,  is  the 
subject  of  both  sides  of  the  hypotliesis: 
and  not  the  word  "  land  "  only.  The  A.V., 
"  But  that  which  beareth  thorns,  &c.," 
is  mistranslated.  Besides  which,  the  A.  V. 
has  neglected  the  past  participle  here,  in 
rendering,  "  the  earth  tchich  drinketh  in." 
The  drinking  in  the  rain  is  an  act  prior  to 
both  the  hypotheses.  The  term  hath  drunk 


in  inii)lies  not  only  that  the  eartli  has  re- 
ceived the  rain,  but  that  it  has  taken  it  in, 
sucked  it  in,  "  being  no  impenetrable  rocky 
soil,  from  which  the  rain  runs  off  without 
sinking  in.  And  thus  it  is  an  appro- 
priate figure  for  men  who  have  really 
taken  into  themselves  the  word  of  God, 
and  experienced  its  power,"  and  so  fur- 
nishes an  explanation  of  vv.  4,  5,  as 
well  as  being  explained  by  them.  In  the 
intcijiretation,  rain  must  not  be  too 
strictly  confined  to  "  teaching,"  but  taken 
widely,  as  im])orting  all  spiritual  influences 
whatever),  andbringeth  forth  plants  (pro- 
perly fodder,  provender,  for  man  or  beast : 
the  word  is  generally  used  for  grass,  or  corn, 
.or  any  kind  of  green  lierb)  fit  (meet)  for 
those  on  whose  account  (the  A.  V.  renders 
ungrammatically,  "  bg  tnhom."  On  the 
sense,  see  below)  also  (this  also  is  common 
in  cases  where  some  special  reference  of  an 
already  patent  fact  is  adduced)  it  is  tilled 
(tvho  are  these  persons,  in  the  interpre- 
tation ?  Theophylact  mentions  two  re- 
ferences :  1)  to  the  men  themselves,  who, 
bearing  Christian  graces  as  fruit,  will 
themselves  reap  the  advantage :  2)  to 
their  teachers,  who  participate  in  their 
disciples'  excellences.  But  both  these  fall 
short  of  the  mark  :  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if,  as  is  probable,  the  features 
of  the  parable  are  to  be  traced  in  the  in- 
terpretation, we  must  understand  God  as 
the  owner  of  the  land  which  is  tilled,  and 
the  tillers  are  the  teachers  and  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  So  1  Cor.  iii.  9),  par- 
taketh of  (the  verb  is  often  used  -without 
any  necessary  reference  to  others  also 
being  sharers)  blessing  from  God :  but  if 
it  bear  thorns  and  thistles  is  accounted 
worthless  ('reprobate,'  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Being  thus  rejected,  it  gets  no 
share  of  God's  blessing),  and  nigh  unto 
cursing  (there  appears  here  to  be  an 
allusion  to  (ien.  iii.  17,  18,  "Cursed  be 
the  ground  for  thy  sake  :  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  unto  thee." 
Chrysostom  has   noticed  that   in  the  ex- 
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suaded  better  things  of  you,  and 
thing's  that  accompany  salvation, 
xiv.81.  even  though  we  thus  speak,  l^  p  Yoy 
fobn'Jfw.  '^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  unjust,  so  as  to  forg-et 
''s'Thels.i^'e.  '■your  work  and  fyour  love,  which 
n  Those,  i.  3.  ye  shewed  toward  his  name,  in  that 

t  So  all  our  *'  ' 


I  Prov. 
Matt, 


oldest 
tknrifies. 
The  Kordt 
labour  of 
have  been 

from  1  Thess, 


ye    ^ministered    to    the    saints,    and 
still  minister.     1^  But  we   earnestly 
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tve  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  and  things 
that  accompany  salvation, 
thottghwethus speak.  ^"For 
God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  tcork  and  la- 
bour of  love,  which  ye  have 
shewed  towardhis  name,  in 
that  ye  Jiave  ministered  to 
the  saints,  and  do  minister. 
1'  And  we  desire  that  every 


!  Kom.  XV.  25.    2  Cor.  viii.  4. 


1,13.    2  Til 


pression  "  nigli  unto  cursing,"  there  is  a 
softening  of  the  severity  of  the  declara- 
tion) ;  of  which  the  end  is  unto  burning. 
Tliere  is  cousiderable  doubt  both  as  to 
the  connexion,  and  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  sense  when  obtained.  To  what  does 
of  what,  or  whose,  belong  ?  to  "  land,"  or 
to  '^cursing"?  Tlie  latter  is  taken  by  some : 
the  end,  result,  of  which  curse  is  that  it 
tends  to  burning.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  this  would  have  been  thus  ex- 
pressed. I  would  therefore,  with  Chry- 
sostom,  and  most  Commentators,  refer 
"whose"  to  "land."  But  then,  with 
what  view  will  this  ultimate  burning  take 
place  ?  Some  have  said,  with  a  salutary 
end,  to  purge  out  the  evil.  Strange  to 
say,  this  meaning  is  adopted,  not  by 
Koman-Catholic  Commentators,  but  by 
Protestants  :  most  of  them  not  seeing  that 
the  inevitable  conclusion  from  such  an 
acceptation  would  be,  the  existence  of  pur- 
gatorial fire.  The  reference  clearly  is,  as 
the  whole  context,  and  the  finality  of  the 
expression  "  whose  end  is  unto  "  shew,  not 
to  purifying,  but  to  consuming  fire  :  as  in 
eh.  X.  26,  27,  where  the  same  ultimate  fear 
is  described  as  issuing  in  fire  tvhich  shall 
consume  the  adversaries.  So  in  Dent.  xxix. 
22,  23,  the  curse  of  the  apostate  land  is 
described  as  consisting  in  "  brimstone,  and 
salt,  and  burning;  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor 
beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein, 
like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, &c."  And  this  destruction  by 
burning  is  quite  according  to  New  Test, 
analoirv  :  e.  g.  John  xv.  6;  Matt.  iii.  10, 12  ; 
vii.  19;  xiii.  30.  40  fl'.  Vv.  9-20.] 

Encouragement  to  perseverance  :  and  first 
(9— 12j,  from  God's  faithfulness:  see 
summary  at  ch.  v.  11.  "Having  now  re- 
proved them  sufficiently,  and  terrified  and 
smitten  them,  he  heals  them  again,  so  as 
not  to  cast  them  down  further.and  ju'ostrate 
them  :  for  he  that  beats  a  sluggard  only 
renders  him  more  sluggish.     He  does  not 


then  altogether  flatter  them,  to  avoid  up- 
lifting them,  nor  altogether  smite  them,  for 
fear  he  should  lay  them  more  prostrate : 
but  mingles  a  little  blame  with  much  added 
praise,  so  as  to  bring  them  right  as  he 
wishes."     Chrysostom.  9.]  But  we 

are  persuaded  (the  original  word  gives  the 
result  of  actual  conviction  by  proof)  con- 
cerning you,  beloved  ("  this  appellation  is 
most  appositely  inserted,  that  they  may 
not  think  him  their  foe  and  hater,  but 
might  know  that  he  is  ardent  with  Chris- 
tian love  towards  them  :  which  love  causes 
us  always  to  think  better  things  of  those 
whom  we  love,  and  even  though  we  say 
any  thing  severely,  to  say  it  with  a  mind 
anxious  to  correct,  not  to  injure."  Schlich- 
ting),  the  things  which  are  better  (the 
better  course  as  regards  your  moral  state  : 
or,  the  better  fate,  as  regards  your  ulti- 
mate end.  The  latter  is  most  probably  the 
reference,  seeing  that  what  follows  rests  on 
God's  ultimate  faithfulness  and  justice  in 
the  day  of  retribution.  The  former  is  of 
course  involved  in  it,  as  conditioning  it), 
and  (things)  akin  to  salvation,  if  even 
we  do  thus  speak  (are  in  the  habit  of 
thus  speaking).  10.]  For  God  is 

not  unjust,  (so  as)  to  forget  (there  are 
many  places  in  the  Old  Test,  where  for- 
getfulness  on  the  part  of  God  is  thus 
denied :  Ps.  ix.  12,  18 ;  x.  12 ;  Amos  viii. 
7  :  or  deprecated,  1  Sam.  i.  11 ;  Ps.  xiii. 
1;  xiii.  9;  xliv.  24;  Ixxiv.  19,  23  ;  Isa. 
xlix.  14  fl". ;  Lam.  v.  20)  your  work 
(i.  e.  your  whole  Christian  life  of  active 
obedience  :  so  work  is  used  absolutely  in 
the  passage  1  Cor.  iii.  13 — 15 ;  so  in 
Gal.  vi.  4,  "Let  every  one  prove  his  own 
work."  See  this  work  somewhat  specified 
in  ch.  X.  32 — 34.  It  is  a  general  term, 
including  the  labours  of  love  mentioned 
below)  and  your  love  (the  expressions 
nearly  resemble  those  in  1  Thess.  i.  3), 
which  ye  shewed  toward  His  name  (the 
saints   were    those  who    were    called  by 
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one  ofi/ou  do  shew  the  same 
diligence  to  the  full  as- 
surance of  hope  unto  the 
end :  '-  thai  ye  be  not 
slothful,  but  followers  of 
them  who  throur/h  faith 
and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.  ^^  For  when  Ood 
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desire    that   *  every   one   of  you   dotci..  ui. 

sliew  the  same  dilift-encc  with  reg-ard 

"to  the  fidl  assurance  of  your  hopeucoi.ii. 

until  the    end:    ^^  that   ye    become 

not    slothful,  but  followers  of  them 

who  through  faith  and  patience  ''in-  ich. i.s 

herit    the    promises.       ^'■^  For    when 


God's  name,  so  that  beneficence  towards 
them  was  iu  fact  shewn  towards  His  name. 
His  refers  to  God,  as  the  antecedent  ex- 
pressed above:  not  to  Christ,  as  some 
explain  it),  in  having  ministered  (probably, 
see  Rom.  xv.  4;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  19,  20; 
ix.  1 ;  Acts  xi.  29,  if  not  exclusively,  yet 
piineipally,  iu  eleemosynary  bestowals.  It 
may  hence  perliaps  be  surmised  that  these 
Hebrews  did  not  live  in  Jud.^a  :  sec  lutrod. 
§  ii.  15)  to  the  saints,  and  still  minis- 
tering (there  is  a  iine  touch  here  of  that 
delicate  compliment,  which  is  also  cha- 
racteristic of  8t.  Paul.  "  This  pious  care 
has  not  ceased  in  you,  though  it  may 
perhaps  have  declined,"  as  Schlichting : 
hut  the  Writer  leaves  the  defect  to  be 
understood,  and  states  the  excellency  at 
its  utmost).  11.]  But  (carries  a  slight 

reproof,  contrasting  your  need  of  exhorta- 
tion to  constancy  with  your  past  and 
partially  remaining  present  practice)  we 
earnestly  desire  (a  fervent  heartfelt 
expression)  that  every  one  of  you  ("  he 
oires  alike  for  great  and  small,  knowing 
all,  and  passing  over  none."  Chrysostom) 
do  shew  the  same  diligence  (not,'  as  some 
explain,  the  same  which  some  have  alreadi/ 
shewn  :  nor,  the  same  as  j/e  have  alreadi/ 
shewn,  as  Chrysostom  and  others,  which 
would  imply  that  the  Writer  was  satisfied 
with  their  state  hitherto,  and  only  desired  its 
continuance:  an  inference  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  the  Epistle  :  but,  the  same, 
with  a  view  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope 
unto  the  end,  as  they  had  already  shewn 
with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints) 
with  regard  to  (the  employment  which 
this  diligence  is  to  find  :  the  object  with 
reference  to  which  it  is  to  energize)  the 
full  assurance  (not,  as  some,  the  full 
forma/ion,  objective, — which  is  against 
the  New  Test,  usage  of  the  word  ren- 
dered) of  your  hope  until  the  end  (see 
ch.  iii.  14.  The  words  until  the  end 
belong  to  the  whole  sentence,  not  to  the 
verb,  nor  to  "  the  full  assurance  of  hope" 
only.  "The  end"  is  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  looked  for  as  close  at  hand ;  see  note 
as  above) :  that  ye  become  not  ("  be  not " 


misses  the  fine  delicacy  of  the  Writer, 
implying  that  the  dulness  which  he 
deprecates  was  indeed  commenced,  hut 
might  be  broken  o(F.  Compare  ch.  v.  11, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  become  dull  of 
hearing— i\\Q  same  adjective  in  the  Greek. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  twoverses — the  onebeingof  slug- 
gishness in  hearing,  the  other  in  Christian 
practice),  sluggish,  but  (this  again  brings 
in  a  strong  contrast—"  nay,  but  rather  :" 
passing  to  another  subject  altogether,  as 
it  were.  See  on  eh.  ii.  G)  imitators  of 
them  who  through  faith  and  endurance 
(see  Col.  i.  11,  also  vcr.  15 ;  James  v.  7,  8. 
That  constant  and  patient  waiting  is  im- 
plied, without  which  faith  would  be  made 
void  :  of  which  it  is  said,  "  It  is  good  that 
a  man  should  both  hope  and  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord")  inherit  the  pro- 
mises (what  is  meant  by  this,  and  who 
are  indicated  by  the  expression  ?  The 
two  questions  are  very  closely  connected 
together.  First  observe  that  the  verb  is 
not  past,  toho  .  .  .  inherited,  but  present : 
said  not  of  any  one  act  by  which  these 
persons  entered  on  the  inheritance  of 
the  promises,  but  of  (1)  a  state  now 
going  on,  "  ivho  are  inheriting,"  or  (2) 
in  mere  predication,  "who  are  inheritors 
of."  That  the  first  cannot  be  meant, 
is  clear :  for  in  ch.  xi.  where  he  enume- 
rates the  examples  of  fiiith  and  patience, 
he  says,  "  These  all  .  .  .  received  not  the 
2}romise."  The  same  consideration  would 
prevent  the  reference  very  commonly  here 
supposed,  to  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs. 
Taking  then  (2),  we  may  regard  the  de- 
signation as  used  without  reference  to 
time,  but  as  indicative  of  office,  or  st.and- 
ing,  or  privilege.  Thus  the  reference  of 
the  words  will  be  perfectly  general :  not, 
tcho  hare  inherited,  nor  ivho  shall  in- 
herit, nor  who  are  inheriting,  but  "who 
are  inheritors  of,"  who  inherit,  in  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Of 
these,  Abraham  is  chosen  as  the  most 
illustrious  example).  13 — 20.]  The 

encouragement  to  pei"severance  is  further 
confirmed  by  Ood's  express  oath  made  to 
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God  made  promise  to  Abraham,  be- 
cause he  could  swear  by  no  g-reater, 
yoen.xxii  16.  y  l^e  svvare  by  himself,  ^^  saying-, 
i'8.cv.9.  Surely  blessing-  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thee. 
l^And  thus,  after  he  had  patiently 
endured,  he  obtained  the  promise. 
IP  For  men  verily  swear  by  the 
greater  :  and  of  all  gainsaying  ^  an 
oath  is  to  them  an  end  for  confirma- 


i.u'ke  i.  73. 


z  Exod.  xxil. 
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made promine  to  Abraham, 
because  he  could  swear  hi/ 
no  greater,  he  sware  by 
himself,  '••  saying.  Surely 
blessing  I  tvill  bless  thee, 
and  mulfijiJyinglwill  mul- 
tiply thee.  ^^  And  so,  after 
he  had  patiently  endured, 
he  obtained  the  promise. 
^^  For  men  verily  swear 
by  the  greater :  and  an 
oath  for  confirmation  is  to 
them  an  end  of  all  strife. 


Abraham,  the  first  inheritor  of  the  pro- 
mise. 13.]  For  "  in  these  words 
he  does  not  render  a  reason  why  we  should 
imitate  those  just  mentioned,  but  a  reason 
why  he  mentions  them.  A  man  might  ask 
whether  there  are  any  such,  and  who  they 
are  ?  So  in  these  words  he  introdueus 
Abraham,  the  father  of  all  the  faithful, 
who  was  most  enduring  in  his  foith,  and 
reaped  most  fruit  from  it."  Schlichting) 
God  when  He  promised  (Bleek  well  re- 
marks, that  promised  is  to  be  taken  not 
only  as  "  made  a  promise,"  but  in  the  Mes- 
sianic sense,  "gave  the  promise,"  as  "  the 
promises  "  above,  and  vv.  15,  17,  ch.  vii.  6 ; 
l{om.  ix.  4;  Gal.  iii.  16)  to  Abraham,  since 
He  could  swear  by  none  (no  person) 
greater,  swore  by  Himself,  saying,  Surely 
blessing  I  will  bless  (at  first  the  participle, 
in  this  expression,  seems  to  have  had  a  cer- 
tain emphasis:  but  afterwards  this  was  lost, 
and  the  expression  became  a  mere  formula) 
thee,  and  multiplying  I  will  multiply 
thee.  And  thus  (i.  e.  when  he  had  re- 
ceived this  promise, — beius^  in  this  state 
of  dependence  on  the  divine  promise), 
having  endured  with  patience  (viz.  in 
Ills  waiting  so  long  for  God's  promise  to 
be  fulfilled — in  having,  when  it  was  par- 
tially fulfilled,  again  shewn  noble  en- 
durance in  the  will  of  God  by  offering 
up  Isaac),  he  obtained  the  promise  (i.  e. 
not  as  Bleek,  he  had  made  to  him  tlie 
promise  above  related :  this  would  merely 
stultify  the  sentence,  wiiich  proceeds  ou 
the  faithfulness  of  God,  confirming  his 
promise  with  an  oath  by  Himself,  and  the 
faith  and  endurance  of  Abraham,  waiting 
for  that  promise  to  be  fulfilled :  but  as 
Liinemann,  he  obtained,  got  fulfilled  to 
him,  the  promise,  the  thing  promised,  to 
wit,  the  birth  of  Isaac,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fulfilment — as  much  of  it 
as  he  could  sec.  And  thus  Abraham  be- 
came  inheritor   of  the  promises.      That 


there  is  here  no  inconsistency  with  ch.  xi. 
39,    see    shewn    there).  16—20.] 

Security  of  this  promise,  as  being  part 
of  God's  great  promise,  which  He  has 
fulfilled  in  Christ.  These  verses  are  tran- 
sitional, and  lead  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Melchisedec  Priesthood  of 
our  Lord  in  the  next  chapter. 
16.]  For  [indeed]  men  (emphatic)  swear 
by  the  greater  [one]  (undoubtedly  mascu- 
line :  it  could  not  be  predicated  of  any 
thing  neuter,  that  it  was  greater  than  the 
men  who  swear.  And  by  the  expression 
here,  generally  taken,  must  be  meant  God 
Himself:  that  greater  One,  who  is  above 
all  men) :  and  an  oath  is  to  them  an  end 
(see  reflt".  and  more  examples  in  Eleek)  of 
all  gainsaying  (A.  V.  with  very  many 
other  versions,  "  strife"  \\\\\ch.  is  a  legi- 
timate meaning,  but  not  borne  out  here 
by  the  context,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
allusion,  in  the  application  of  the  ex- 
ample, to  any  instance  in  \vhich  God  and 
men  were  at  strife.  And  besides,  in  the 
only  places  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
New  Test,  it  has  the  meaning  "gain, 
saying ;"  e.  g.  ch.  vii.  7,  without  possibility 
oi'  gainsaying.  So  that  it  is  best  to  take 
this  meaning  here,  and  understand  that  an 
outh  puts  an  end  to  all  gainsaying  by  con- 
firming the  matter  one  way,  in  which  all 
parties  consent)  for  confirmation  (the  A.V. 
ungrammatically  joins  these  words  with  an 
oath,— •'  an  oath  for  confirmation."  They 
can  only  be  joined,  and  that  closely,  with 
an  end.  Calvin's  remark  on  this  verse  is 
pertinent :  "  This  passage  teaches  us  that 
there  is  among  Christians  a  lawful  use  of 
an  oath,  and  this  is  to  be  noticed  as  against 
fanatics,  who  of  their  own  f^mcy  want  to 
abrogate  the  rule  of  reverent  swearing 
which  God  has  prescribed  in  His  law. 
For  the  Apostle  beyond  doubt  here  treats 
of  the  manner  of  swearing  as  of  a  pious 
practice  and  one  sanctioned  by  God :  iuas- 
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'7  Iflierein  God,  willing 
more  abundantly  to  shew 
unto  the  heirs  of  promise 
the  immutability  of  his 
counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an 
oath  :  '*  that  by  two  im- 
mutable things,  in  ivhich  it 
was  iinjiossiblc  for  God  to 
tie,  we  might  have  a  strong 
consolation,  who  have  fied 
for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  hope  set  before  us  : 
'^  which  hope  we  have  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
both  sure  and  stedfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that 
within  the  veil ;  '"  whither 
the  forerunner   is  for  us 
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tion.  1"  In  which  hehnlt'  God,  willinf^- 

more  abundantly  to   show  unto  ^  the  "<:''•»'•  »• 

heirs  of  the  promise  ''the  immuta- i'Rom.ii.20. 

bility  of  his  counsel,  interposed  with 

an   oath :    l^  that    by  means    of  two 

imnuitable    thing-s,    in    which    it    is 

impossible  for   God  ever  to    lie,  we 

may    have     strong     encouragement, 

who    have    fled    for    refuge   to    lay 

hold  upon  the  hope  ''set  before  us :  cch.xu.!. 

^^  which   we    have  as  an  anchor   of 

our    soul,    both    sure    and    stedfast, 

^  and  entering  into  the  part  within  <i  Lev.  xvi.  15. 

"^  '■  ch.ix.7. 

the   veil:    ~o  °  where    as    forerunner  «^.'!;.'V'^-* 


much  as  he  does  not  spciik  of  it  as  having 
formerly  been  in  use,  but  as  yet  subsisting"). 
17.]  In  which  behalf  (nearly  equi- 
valent to  "  wherefore."  This  seems  the  best 
rendering,  and  not,  with  the  A.  V.,  to  take 
it  as  signifying  wherein  or  in  which)  God, 
willing  to  shew  more  abundantly  (than  he 
would  have  done  without  an  oath)  to  the 
heirs  of  the  promise  (from  ch.  xi.  9,  Isaac 
and  .lacob  were  "co-heirs  of  the  same  pro- 
mise" with  Abraham.  But  there  is  no 
noed  to  confine  the  title  to  them  :  it  may 
well  be  extended  down  to  us,  who  are  "  the 
seed  of  Abraham  and  heirs  according  to  the 
liromise,"  Gal.  iii.  29)  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  His  counsel,  interposed  (became 
mediator :  so  Josephus  says  in  one  place, 
"  They  said  these  things  with  an  oath,  and 
constituted  God  the  Mediator  of  their  pro- 
mises." And  thus  when  He  Himself  swears, 
having  no  greater  to  swear  by.  He  swears 
by  Himself,  so  making  Himself  as  it  were 
«  third  person  between  the  parties  to  the 
oath)  with  an  oath  (the  instrument :  it 
was  by  means  of  the  oath  that  He  exer- 
ei-ed  the  office  of  interposer  or  Mediator) : 
that  by  means  of  two  ("  what  two  ?"  says 
(.'hrys(>st(mi :  and  replies,  "the  saying  and 
l)romising,  the  adding  an  oath  to  His 
promise."  The  Writer  is  impressing  on 
us  the  strength  of  that  method  of  assur- 
ance which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give 
us,  in  that  He  has  not  only  promised 
fin  both  cases  in  question],  but  also  con- 
tirmed  it  by  an  oath)  unchangeable  things, 
in  which  (as  the  material  of  the  lie,  if 
it  were  possible)  it  is  impossible  for  God 
ever  (this  force  is  given  by  the  original 
coustructiou,  which  distributes  the  propo- 
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sition  into  separate  incidents)  to  lie  (in 
each  and  either  of  them,  it  is  out  of  all 
question  that  falsehood  should  be  suspected 
iu  Him),  we  may  have  strong  encourage- 
ment (or,  exhortation,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  :  better  tlian  consolation :  see 
ell.  xii.  5,  xiii.  22,  where  the  same  Greek 
word  occurs),  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hope  (taken  here  objec- 
tively, or  very  nearly  so :  hope  as  em- 
bodying the  thing  hoped  for)  set  before 
us  (proposed  to  us  as  a  prize  in  a  contest) : 
which  (viz.  the  hope  :  iu  its  subjective 
resting  on  objective  grounds  now  to  be  set 
forth)  we  have  (not,  "  we  holdfast,"  as 
some)  as  an  anchor  of  our  soul  (the  simili- 
tude is  a  very  common  oue  in  Greek  and 
Koman  writers ;  and  on  coins  and  medals, 
where  hope  is  represented  by  an  anchor. 
A  saying  is  attributed  to  Socrates,  "A 
ship  is  not  to  be  held  by  oue  anchor,  nor 
life  by  one  hope"),  safe  and  firm  (the  ad- 
jectives belong  to  anchor,  not  to  "  which 
[hope]."  An  anchor  may  be  unsafe  and 
unsteady,  as  well  as  safe  and  firm),  and 
entering  into  the  part  within  the  veil 
(first,  to  what  is  entering  in  to  be  re- 
ferred ?  to  the  anchor,  or  to  the  hope  1 
The  former  is  the  more  obvious  construc- 
tion :  and  has  been  accepted  by  many,  thus 
explaining  it :  "As  a  ship's  anchor  does 
not  fasten  in  the  water,  but  enters  the 
earth  beneath  the  water,  and  there  fixes : 
so  our  hope,  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  thiuks 
it  not  enough  to  enter  the  vestibule,  i.  e.  is 
not  content  with  earthly  and  \'isible  bless- 
ings, but  penetrates  even  to  those  things 
which  ai-e  within  the  veil,  even  into  the 
very  Holy  of  Holies :  i.  c.  lays  hold  of  God 
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on  our  behalf  Jesus  entered,  ^  having 
become  an  hig-h  priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec. 

VII.    iFor     this      ^Melchisedec, 
king   of   Salem,  priest   of  God  the 
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entered,  even  Jesus,  made 
an  high  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec. 

VII.  ^For  this  Mel- 
chisedec,  hing  of  Salem, 
priest  of   the    most   high 


Himself,  and  heavenly  blessings,  and  fixes 
on  tlieui."  FIstius.  This  is  said  by  Bleek  to 
be  too  artificial,  and  he,  with  some  others, 
takes  hope  as  that  which  enters  within  the 
veil,  simply,  the  figure  being  dropped.  But 
I  umst  say  that  1  prefer  the  other,  being 
as  it  seems  to  me  the  simpler  view.  "  Two 
figures  are  here  not  so  much  mixed,  as 
wonderfully  combined.  The  Writer  might 
have  compared  the  world  to  a  sea,  the  soul 
to  a  ship,  the  future  yet  hidden  glory  to 
the  concealed  bottom  of  the  deep,  the  far 
ott"  terra  firma,  stretching  away  under  the 
water  and  covered  by  it.  Or,  he  might  have 
compared  the  present  earthly  life  with  the 
forecourt,  and  the  futm-e  blessedness  with 
the  heavenly  sanctuary  which  is  concealed 
from  us  as  by  a  veil.  But  he  has  com- 
bined both  these.  The  Soul  clings,  as  one 
in  fear  of  shipwreck,  to  an  anchor,  and  sees 
not  whither  the  cable  of  the  anchor  runs, 
— where  it  is  fastened :  but  she  knows, 
that  it  is  fastened  behind  the  veil  whicli 
hides  the  future  glory,  and  that  she,  if  she 
only  holds  on  to  the  anchor,  shall  in  her 
time  be  drawn  in  where  it  is,  into  the 
holiest  place,  by  the  hand  of  the  Deliverer." 
Ebrard.  This  is  very  l)eautiful,  and  in  the 
main,  simple  and  natural :  only  going  off 
into  fancy  at  the  end, — which  is  not  re- 
quired for  the  interpretation.  The  word  here 
used  was  the  name  for  the  second  veil  or 
curtain  [ch.  ix.  3],  which  shut  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies ;  the  first  or  outer  one  being  called 
byanother  name),  where  as  forerunner  (not 
"  the  forerunner,"  as  A.  V.)  on  our  behalf 
(as  representing,  and  introducing,  us,  who 
are  to  come  after.  It  is  a  figure  analo- 
gous, in  its  propriety,  to  that  where  our 
Lord  is  described  as  frstfruits  of  them 
that  slept,  firstborn  of  the  dead,  in  theirs. 
And  it  is  one  full  of  comfort  to  us :  for,  as 
Theophylact  says,  "A  forerunner  must  be 
so  with  reference  to  some  that  follow,  and 
there  is  not  generally  any  entire  difference 
between  the  forerunner  and  his  followers, 
as  neither  was  there  between  John  and 
Christ.  Be  not  then  faint-hearted :  we 
shall  very  soon  enter  where  our  forerunner 
has  entered  ")  entered  Jesus,  having  be- 
come (see  on  ch.  ii.  17)  a  High  Priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec  (the 


stress  is  on  these  last  words.  And  this  is 
so,  because  it  is  this  particular  point  to 
which  the  Writer  wishes  to  return  in  what 
follows.  He  assumes  for  the  present  the 
eternal  priesthood  as  conceded,  and  takes 
up  the  mysterious  point  which  he  left  at 
ch.  V.  10,  for  elucidation.  And  thus  ends 
the  digression  which  began  thei-e). 

Chap.  VII.  1— X.  18.]  The  High 
PiiiESTnooD  OF  Cheist  aftee  the 
OuDEE   OF    Melchisedec,   set    foeth 

IN  ITS  DISTINCTION  FEOM  THE  LeVITI- 
CAL  PEIESTHOOD  : — THE  NEW  COVENANT 
BROUGHT  IN  BY  ClIEIST,  IN  ITS  DIS- 
TINCTION FROM  THE  OLD:  — AND  THE 
FULL  PEOPITIATION  WROUGHT  BY  HiM, 
IN  DISTINCTION  FEOM  THE  PROPITIA- 
TORY    SACEIFICES     FORMERLY    OFFERED. 

And  herein,  VII.  1 — 10.]   The  priest- 

hood of  Melchisedec :  its  nature,  as  eternal 
(1 — 3;  as  superior  to  the  Levitical  {A- — 
10).  1  —3.]  For  this  Melchisedec,  king 
of  Salem  (Gen.  xiv.  18.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Salem  is  a  short  form  of 
Jerusalem,  or  some  other  place.  Those 
who  hold  the  latter  opinion  contend  that 
Jerusalem  cannot  be  meant,  because  Jehus, 
and  not  Salem,  was  its  old  name,  and 
Salem  for  Jerusalem  occurs  only  in  Ps, 
Ixxvi.  2,  a  song  of  late  date, — and  there  as 
a  poetical  form,  for  the  rhythm's  sake.  A 
prose  writer  of  the  primitive  date  of  Genesis 
would  not  be  likely  to  use  such  a  form.  They 
therefore  suppose  that  this  Salem  was  that 
mentioned  John  iii.  23  as  near  to  jEnon, 
where  John  baptized :  probably  also  in  Gen. 
xxxiii. 18,  where  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate.and 
A.  V.  all  recognize  Salem  as  the  name  of  a 
place,though  the  Targumists,  Josephus,&c., 
regard  it  as  an  adjective.  The  same  place 
seems  to  be  mentioned  iu  Judith  iv.  4,  the 
valley  of  Salem.  And  for  this  view,  there  is 
very  ancient  and  weighty  authority.  Jerome 
says  that  he  had  heard  from  the  most 
learned  Jews,  "  that  Salem  is  not,  as  Joso- 
phus  and  all  our  people  suppose,  a  name  of 
Jerusalem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  is  called  Salem  to  this  day."  ,\nd 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  palace  of  Mel- 
chisedec was  shewn  there,  bLtokenmg  l>y 
the  magnitude  of  the  ruins  that  of  tlic 
ancient  fabric.     And  Bleek,  from    wIk  u\ 
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Ood,  who  met  Ahraham  re- 
turning from  the  shtnghter 
of  the  kings,  and  blessed 
him  ;  '  to  whom  also  Ahra- 
ham gave  a  tenth  part  of 
ail;  first  being  by  inter- 
pretation King  of  right- 
eousness, and  after  that 
also  King  of  Salem,  which 
is,  King  of  peace  ;  '  with- 
out father,  without  mother. 
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most  big-h,  who  met  Al)raham  re- 
turning from  the  shm<^hter  of  the 
king's,  and  blessed  him;  2 to  whom 
also  Abraham  apportioned  a  tenth 
part  of  all;  first  being  by  interpre- 
tation King  of  righteousness,  and 
after  that  [being]  also  King  of 
Salem,  which  is.  King  of  peace; 
3  without   father,     without     mother, 


this  notice  is  mainly  taken,  argues  witli 
some  probability  that  the  Writer  of  our 
Epistle  can  hardly  have  thought  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  indicated  by  Salem,  or  he  would 
liave  pressed,  not  merely  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  but  all  those  sacerdotal  associa- 
tions which  belonged  to  the  holy  city.  As 
to  the  further  question,  whether  Salem  is 
here,  or  by  Philo,  meant  as  the  name  of  a 
place  at  alt,  sec  on  ver.  2),  priest  of  God 
the  most  high  (so  in  Genesis.  The  appella- 
tion, here  and  in  the  Old  Test.,  belongs  to 
the  true  and  only  God :  see  Gen.  xiv.  19, 
22,  where  in  this  same  history  both  Mel- 
chisedcc  and  Abraham  speak  of  "  the  most 
high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth." 
The  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices 
in  one  belonged  to  the  simplicity  of  patri- 
archal times,  and  is  found  in  Abraham 
himself,  who  ofters  sacrifice ;  see  Gen.  xv. 
and  .\xii.  Remember  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncement Zech.  vi.  13,  so  familiar  to 
every  Christian.  Our  beloved  Saviour,  as 
the  "Father  of  the  age  to  come"  (so  the 
Septuagint,  Isa.  ix.  6,  where  we  have 
"  the  Everlasting  Father"),  restores  again 
that  first  blessed  family  relation,  which  sin 
had  disturbed),  who  met  Abraham  (it  was, 
as  the  narrative  in  Gen.  literally  stands, 
the  king  of  Sodom,  who  came  out  to  meet 
Abraham :  but  Melchisedec  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  as  having  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine,  and  must  be  included  in 
the  category  of  those  who  came  out  to  meet 
him  also)  returning  from  the  defeat  of  the 
kings,  and  blessed  him  (Gen.  ver.  19  :  see 
the  argument  below,  vv.  6,  7) ;  to  whom 
also  Abraham  apportioned  a  tenth  of  all 
("  of  all,"  viz.  the  booty  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  kings :  see  ver.  4  below. 
In  the  narrative,  the  whole  has  the  solem- 
nity of  a  formal  act ;  of  sacerdotal  blessing 
on  tne  part  of  Melchisedec,  and  recog- 
nition of  him  as  High  Pi-iest  of  God  on  the 
])art  of  Abraham.  The  custom  of  setting 
a]>art  the  tenth  to  divine  uses,  was  heathen 
as  well  as  Jewish.  So  far  (see  the 
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summary  above)  is  purely  liistorical  :  now 
follow  the  inductions  from  the  history ; 
from  the  mystical  office  and  name  of  the 
Terson  concerned) ;  first  indeed  being  in- 
terpreted (i.e.  "being  hg  interpretation  :  " 
his  name  heai'ing  this  meaniiisj  when  trans- 
lated into  Greek)  King  of  righteousness 
(or  righteous  king,  as  Josephus  gives  it. 
But  the  other  form  here  is  no  doubt  pur- 
posely chosen,  inasmuch  as  Melchisedec  is 
a  prophetic  symbol  of  Him  who  is  not  only 
righteous,  but  the  fount  and  ground  of  all 
righteousness  before  God.  Zech.  ix.  9 ; 
Isa.  ix.  7;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6;  Dan.  ix.  21; 
Mai  iv.  2;  1  Cor.  i.  30),  and  next  also 
("  being,"  not  "  being  interpreted,"  must 
be  supplied.  This  is  plain  from  "King  of 
Salem  "  representing  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
the  interpretationybWoi«iffy)King  of  Salem, 
which  is,  King  of  peace  (it  has  been  much 
disputed,  whether  Salem  is  regarded  liy  the 
Writer  as  the  name  of  a  town  at  all,  and 
is  not  rather  a  portion  of  the  personal  ap- 
pellation of  Melchisedec.  This  latter  has 
been  held  by  Bleek,  mainly  from  the  con- 
sideration that  no  distinction  here  is  made 
between  the  two  expressions,  "  King  of 
righteousness,"  and  "  King  of  peace."  But, 
as  Bleek  himself  confesses,  we  may  well 
imagine  that  the  Writer  may  wish  to  point 
out  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  city  over 
which  Melchisedec  reigned,  as  well  as  his 
own  name, was  of  typical  significance;  and 
in  that  case  does  not  the  expression  and 
after  that  also  draw  sufficient  distinction 
between  his  personal  appellation  and  that 
of  his  city  ?  As  regards  the  word  itself, 
peace  is  here  used  in  that  pregnant  and 
blessed  sense  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  be 
"  Prince  of  peace,"  Isa.  ix.  6 ;  see  also 
Rom.  V.  1 ;  Eph.  ii.  14, 15,  17 ;  Col.  i.  20. 
It  is  peace  as  the  fruit  of  righteousness, 
compare  Isa.  xxxii.  17  :  notice  the  order 
here,  first  .  .  .  of  righteousness,  and  after 
that  also  of  peace.  "  Righteousness  and 
peace,"  says  Uclitzsch,  "  form  in  Old  Test, 
prophecy,  the  charnctcristic  of  the  times 
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without  genealogy^  having-  neither 
beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life ; 
hut  likened  unto   the   Son  of  God; 
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wilhoiit  descent, having  nei- 
ther heginning  of  dags,  nor 
end  of  life ;  hut  made  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God;  abideth 


of  the  Messiah  ") ;  without  father,  with- 
out mother,  without  genealogy  (it  is  very 
(litficult  to  iissip:n  the  true  iiieauiug  to  these 
jiredicates.  The  latter  of  them  seems  in- 
deed to  represent  a  simple  matter  of  fact : 
viz.  that  Melchisedec  has  not  in  Genesis 
any  genealogy  recorded,  by  which  his  de- 
scent is  shewn  [see  below].  But  as  to  the 
two  former,  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that, 
while  they  also  may  bear  a  similar  sense, 
viz.,  that  no  father  and  mother  of  his  are 
recorded  in  the  sacred  narrative,  it  is  very 
possible  on  the  other  hand  to  feel  that  the 
Writer  would  hardly  have  introduced  them 
so  solemnly,  hardly  have  followed  them 
up  by  such  a  clause  as  "  having  neither 
heginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,"  unless 
he  had  coupled  with  them  tar  higher 
ideas  than  the  former  supposition  implies. 
I  confess  this  feeling  to  be  present  in 
my  own  mind  : — indeed  1  feel  that  such 
solemn  words  seem  to  me  to  decide  against 
that  other  supposition.  So  far  I  think 
all  is  clear:  but  when  we  come  to  in- 
quire what  high  and  mysterious  emineni'e 
is  here  allotted  to  Melchisedec,  I  own 
I  have  no  data  whereon  to  decide :  nor, 
I  thiuk,  is  a  decision  required  of  us.  The 
Writer  assigns  to  him  this  mysterious  and 
insulated  position,  simply  as  a  type  of 
Christ :  and  this  type  he  is  merely  by  vir- 
tue of  negations,  as  far  as  these  epithets 
are  concerned  :  in  what  he  was  not,  he 
sui-passes  earthly  priests,  and  represents 
Christ :  what  he  was,  is  not  in  tlie  record. 
I  would  regard  the  epithets  then  as  de- 
signedly used  in  this  mysterious  way,  aud 
meant  to  represent  to  us,  that  Melchisedec 
was  a  person  dillering  from  common  men. 
It  remains  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
opinions  respecting  the  passage.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  Melchisedec  is  here  stated 
to  be  likened  unto  the  Son  of  God,  has 
led  many  of  the  older  expositors  to  regard 
these  epithets  as  belonging  to  Melchisedec 
only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  type  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  as  properly  true  of  Him  alone, 
not  of  Melchisedec,  or  only  in  an  improper 
sense,  and  a  subordinate  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  understand  without  father 
of  Christ  in  reference  to  his  Humanity ; 
without  mother,  in  reference  to  his  Divi- 
nity ;  and  so  also  without  genealogy. 
But,  however  the  term  "tiulhout  father" 
might   perhaps    be    conceded    to   be    not 


unnaturally  applied  to  Clirist  in  virtue  of 
his  Humanity,  the  words  "  without  mo- 
ther "  and  "  'Without  genealogy "  lie  so 
far  ofl'  any  obvious  application  to  his 
Divinity,  that  we  may  safely  say  this  view 
could  not  well  have  been  in  the  Writer's 
mind.  See  further  reasons,  on  the  words 
"  likened  to  the  Son  of  God  "  below,  for 
applying  these  epithets  to  Melchisedec,  and 
not  to  Christ.  But  when  they  are  so  ap- 
plied, we  are  met  by  two  widely  divergent 
streams  of  opinion,  partly  hinted  at  in 
the  explanation  of  the  rendering  given 
above.  The  one  of  these  regards  Mel- 
chisedec as  a  superhuman  being:  the 
other  finds  nothing  in  this  description 
which  need  point  him  out  as  any  thing 
beyond  a  man.  Jerome  had  received  from 
Evagrius  an  anonymous  work,  iu  which 
the  "  most  famous  question  respecting  the 
Priest  Melchisedec "  was  treated,  and  the 
writer  tried  to  prove  him  '•  to  have  been 
of  divine  nature,  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  man  :  and  to  have  at  the  end  presumed 
to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  met  Abraham, 
and  was  the  person  who  appeared  to  him 
as  a  man."  This  strange  opinion  moved 
Jerome  "to  examine  the  books  of  the 
ancients  to  see  what  their  opinions  were." 
And  he  found  that  Origen,  in  his  first 
Homily  on  Genesis  [now  lost],  maintained 
him  to  have  been  an  angel,  as  did 
Didymus,  the  follower  of  Origen.  Then 
he  examined  Hippolytus,  Eusebius  of 
Cffisarea,  and  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Apol- 
linarius,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  found 
that  all  these  held  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  Canaan,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  it  in  different 
ways.  He  then  mentions  the  opinion  of 
the  Jews,  that  Melchisedec  was  Shem, 
the  eldest  son  of  Noah ;  and  gives  their 
calculation  that  this  may  well  have  been, 
for  Shem  survived  Abraham  forty  years. 
On  this  he  pronounces  no  opinion.  Tho 
view,  that  Melchisedec  was  the  Holy  Ghosts 
was  also  entertained  by  Hieracas  the  Egyj)- 
tian,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  Theodotian 
heretics,  founded  by  a  younger  Thcodotus, 
and  called  Melcliisedecites  :  and  Marcus 
Eremita  [about  400],  who  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Melchisedec,  mentions  heretics  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  "  God  the  Word,  before  Ho 
took  flesh,  or  was  born  of  Mary."  This 
opinion  Epiphanius  mentions  as   held  by 
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a  priest  continually^.  *Noiv 
consider  how  great  this  man 
was,   unto    whom  even    the 
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al)lck'lh    a    priest   for    ever,       '  JUit 
eunsider    liuw  gneut    this    man    was. 


some  within  the  church  :  and  Ambrose, 
from  liis  remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  288,  scums  to 
have  heKl  this  :  though,  us  above,  he  ex- 
])ressly  states  him  to  liavc  been  merely  a 
holy  uiau,  a  typo  of  Christ.  This  last  view 
was  ever  the  prevalent  one  in  the  church. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  combats  the  two  oj)!- 
nioiis  that  ilclchisedec  was  a  vision  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  aud  that  he  was  a  great 
anyfel. 

In  later  times  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
Sou  of  God  has  been  revived.  The  theory 
that  he  was  Shem  has  found  many  advo- 
cates :  among  others,  Luther  [on  Gen.  xv.] 
and  Jlelanchthon.  Jurieu  believes  him 
to  have  been  Ham;  Hulse  and  Calmet 
to  have  been  Enoch  reajjpcaring  on  eaitli), 
having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor 
end  of  life  (these  words  are  again  taken  by 
most  Commentators  to  mean,  that  of  Mcl- 
cliisedec,  neither  beginning  of  days  nor 
end  of  life  are  related  in  Scripture.  Some 
take  beginning  for  that  of  his  sacerdotal 
life  :  others  take  end  also  for  that  of  his 
priestly  life :  "  for  that  no  one  preceded 
him  in  the  priesthood  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded, aud  uo  one  is  related  to  ha\e 
succeeded  him  in  his  priesthood,  in  which 
thing  he  was  a  type  of  Christ."  Camero. 
But  however  the  end  of  his  life  may  be 
Iciritimately  thus  referred,  seeing  that  his 
jiriesthood  aud  his  life  would  expire  toge- 
ther, his  beginning  of  days  can  hardly  be 
understood  of  any  thing  but  his  natural 
life,  especially  as  following  his  being  with- 
out father  or  mother,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  general  biblical  usage  of  the  days 
of  any  one  as  a  man's  lifetime.  Accordingly 
most  expositors  take  the  words  in  this  their 
natural  sense  and  interpret  them  as  above. 
Again  however,  uo  one,  I  thiuk,  can  help 
feeling  that  such  an  interpretation  is  in 
fact  no  worthy  acceptation  of  these  solemn 
words  of  the  sacred  Writer.  The  expres- 
sions become  incomparably  more  natural,  as 
Bleek  says,  if  the  Writer  really  mean  that 
Melchisedcc  had  not,  as  mortal  men,  a  de- 
finite beginning  and  end  of  his  life.  It  really 
would  seem  to  me  almost  childish,  to  say 
thus  solemnly  of  any  whose  acts  were  re- 
lated in  the  Old  Test.,  but  whose  l>irth  and 
death  were  not  related,  that  they  had  nei- 
ther heyinning  of  days  nor  end  of  life. 
Suppose  e.g.  such  a  thing  were  said  of 
Hobab,  father-in-law  of  Moses.  Here  again 
Dclitzsch,    who  takes    strongly  the  other 


view,  quotes  from  I'liilo  an  expression  re- 
specting Cain  wiiicli  he  supposes  analogous: 
"  Caiu,  the  symbol  of  evil,  shall  not  die, 
because  evil  must  always  live  among  the 
mortal  race  of  men."  But  surely  it  is 
hardly  legitimate  to  conclude  that,  bccaiise 
I'hilo  means  only  thus  much,  the  Writer  of 
the  Kpistle  to  tlic  llelirews  means  no  more)  ; 
but  (yea,  rallu  r)  likened  to  the  Son  of  God 
(this  clause  stands  alone  and  pendent,  like 
the  preceding,  and  must  not  betaken  witli 
^'ahideth  a  priest  for  ever."  To  this  there 
are  three  objections :  1)  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unnatural  to  say  that  from  a  text 
where  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a 
Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedcc', 
Melchisedcc  himself  derives  the  charactt'r 
of  remaining  a  priest  for  ever :  2)  it  would 
be  but  a  poor  way  of  proving  the  eternal 
priesthood  of  Christ,  to  shew  that  He  is  a 
priest  after  the  order  of  one  who  only  a])- 
peared  to  have,  but  really  had  not,  such 
eternal  priesthood  :  aud  3)  it  is  clearly  not 
in  respect  oi priesthood  that  the  being  made 
like  is  here  meant,  but  in  respect  of  the 
foregoing  predicates :  for  it  is  as  to  these 
only  that  the  Son  of  God  would  be  an  arche- 
type for  Melchisedcc,  seeing  that,  in  re- 
spect of  priesthood,  Melchisedcc,  was  chro- 
nologically prior  to  our  Lord.  The  sense 
is  then  that  Melchisedcc,  in  being  "  toith- 
out  father,  without  mother,  without  ye' 
nealogy,  having  neither  beginning  of  days, 
nor  end  of  life,"  personally,  not  typically, 
resembles  the  Son  of  God  — in  his  personal 
attributes,  as  the  Sou  of  God  subseiiuently 
in  His  incarnation,  re.-emblcd  him  in  His 
priesthood) ;  remaineth  priest  for  ever 
(the  expression  is  oue  which  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  each  case  by  the  context  in 
which  it  occurs.  There  is  no  reason  why 
here,  where  an  eternal  priesthood  is  in 
question,  it  should  mean  for  life :  indeed 
such  meaning  would  be  absurd,  seeing  that 
all  were  priests  for  life.  All  kinds  of  ways 
have  been  devised  to  escape  the  plain  asser- 
tion of  these  words.  Most  Commentators 
have  had  recourse  to  the  same  as  before, 
viz.  that  no  end  of  his  priesthood  is  related 
to  us  in  Scripture  :  so  (Ecumenius,  Tbco- 
phylact,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius, 
aud  many  moderns.  Schlichting  takes  it, 
that  as  our  Lord's  High  Priesthood,  which 
is  said  to  be  eternal,  will  endure  to  that 
time  when 'the  high-priestly  office  will 
cease,  so  Mckhiscdcc's  priesthood  is  said 
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'^unto  whom  Abraham,  even  the 
patriarch,  paid  tithes  from  the  best 
of  the  spoil.  5  And  indeed  '^they 
of  the  sons  of  Levi,  when  they  re- 
ceive the  priesthood,  have  a  com- 
mandment to  take  tithes  of  the 
people  according-   to    the   law,   that 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

patriarcli  Abraham  gave 
the  tenth  of  the  spoils.  . 
^  And  verily  they  that  are 
of  the  sons  of  Levi,  who 
receive  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  have  a  com- 
mandment to  take  tithes  of 
the  people  according  to  the 
laio,  that  is,  of  their  bre- 


to  endure  for  ever,  "because  it  endured 
as  long  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
admit.  So,"  be  adds,  "David  said  he 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  ever,"  &c. 
Stier  says,  "  He  stands  in  Scripture  as 
a  type  of  an  eternal  priest:"  but  the 
question  here  is  not  of  type,  but  of  fact. 
Tholuck,  "  He  remains,  in  so  far  as  the 
type  remains  in  the  antitype,  in  so  far 
as  his  priesthood  remains  in  Christ."  But 
thus  type  and  antitype  are  hopelessly 
confounded.  Christ  is  to  be  proved  to  be 
a  High  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec.  Can  we  conceive  then  that 
the  Writer,  in  setting  forth  what  the  order 
and  attributes  of  Melchisedec  are,  should 
go  back  to  Christ  to  find  them  ?  Again,  to 
shew  to  what  shifts  interpreters  have  been 
reduced  here,  others  actually  understand 
"who"  before  "  abideth,"  and  construe, 
"  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,  who, 
abideth,  Sfc."  Every  thing  shews 

that  which  has  been  maintained  all  through 
this  difficult  passage,  that  the  assertions 
are  made,  and  this  chief  one  is  above  all 
made,  simply  of  Melchisedec,  and  they 
are,  as  matters  of  fact,  inferred  and  laid 
down  by  the  sacred  Writer  from  the  historic 
notices  of  him.  What  further  inference 
lies  from  such  dignity  being  here  put  on 
Melchisedec,  is  not,  as  I  before  said,  for  us 
to  enquii'e :  certainly,  none  which  can  in 
any  way  interfere  with  Christ's  eternal  and 
sole  priesthood,  can  be  correct.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  in  which  we  must  not  be 
wise  above  that  which  is  written,  but  must 
.  take  simply  and  trustingly  the  plain  sense 
of  our  Bibles  on  a  deep  and  mysterious  sul)- 
ject,  and  leave  it  for  the  day  when  all  shall 
be  clear,  to  give  us  full  revelation  on  the 
matter). 

4 — 10.]  See  summary  at  ver.  1.  The 
Melchisedec  priesthood  greater  than  the 
Levitical,  sheton  by  the  fact  that  Mel- 
chisedec received  tithes  <f  Abraham  and 
blessed  him  (4 — 8),  and  potentially,  in 
Abraham,  Levi   (9,  10).  4.]  But  ob- 

serve how  great  (of  what  dignity  and 
personal   excellence)  this  man  [wasj  (let 


it  be  noticed  that  the  argument  still  puts 
forward  the  personal  dignity  of  Melchi- 
sedec, in  a  way  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  commonly  received  interpretation  of 
the  predicates  above),  to  whom  Abraham 
paid  tithes  also  (went  so  far  as  to  pay 
tithes),  from  the  best  [of  the  spoil]  (lite- 
rally, that  which  comes  from  the  top  of 
an  heap,  and  so  the  lirstfruits.  And  in 
consequence,  some  have  pressed  here  the 
proper  meaning,  and  understood,  that  Abra- 
ham gave  to  Melchisedec  the  tenth  of  that 
portion  of  the  spoil  which  was  already  set 
apart  for  God.  But,  considering  that  these 
words  merely  take  up  the  tenth  part  of  all, 
ver.  2,  and  of  Genesis,  it  is  more  natural 
to  understand  the  spoils  in  a  wider  and 
less  proper  sense,  of  the  booty  itself,  as 
indeed  all  booty  brought  away  might  be 
considered  as  the  firstfruits,  the  choice 
part,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more 
worthless  portion  which  was  left  behind), 
the  patriarch  (added  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  to  emphasize  the  title  :  and  he, 
the  illustrious  patriarch).  5.]   Con- 

tinuation  of  ver.  4,  setting  forth  the 
reason  of  this  greatness.  And  indeed 
(the  A.  V.  "  and  verily,"  is  rather  too 
strong)  they  of  the  sons  of  Levi  who 
receive  the  pri^thood  (or,  and  perhaps 
more  properly,  "  they  of  the  sons  of  Levi, 
when  they  receive  the  priesthood :"  in 
either  case  meaning  the  family  of  Aaron, 
not  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  which  in- 
deed was  appointed  by  God  to  receive 
tithes,  see  Numb,  xviii.  20 :  the  words 
they  of  the  sons  of  Levi  will  not  admit 
of  this  interpretation.  The  Writer  speaks 
of  the  custom,  whereby  not  all  the  Levites, 
but  the  priests  only,  received  tithes),  have 
commandment  to  take  tithes  of  the  peo- 
ple according  to  the  law  (the  com- 
mandment referred  to,  on  the  ordinary 
construction  of  the  first  words  of  the 
verse,  would  be  Numb,  xviii.  20—32. 
But  it  seems  more  natural  to  understand 
those  first  words  as  I  have  given  them  in 
tlie  alternative  there,  and  then  according 
to   the  law   falls   into    its    place   easily 
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Uiren,  Ihuuyh  Ihcti  come  out 
of  the  loins  of  Abraham  : 
^  but  he  whose  descent  is 
not  counted  from  (hem  re- 
veired  tithes  of  Abraham, 
and  blessed  him  that  had 
the jrromises.  J  And  with- 
out all  contradiction  the 
less  is  blessed  of  the  better. 
^  And  here  men  that  die 
receive  tithes  ;  but  there  he 
receiveth  theiu,  of  whom  it 
is  witnessed  that  he  lioeth, 
^  And  as   I  may  so   say, 
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is,  of  their  brethren,  thoug-h  they 
be  come  out  of  the  loins  of  Abra- 
ham :  ^  but  he  whose  genealo'^y  is 
never  reckoned  from  them  hath 
taken  tithes  of  Abraham,  ''  and  hath  doen.xir.  i 
blessed   '-"him    that    hath    the    pro- eR"!":',*'-!.' 

i  Gal.  ui.  IB 

mises.  7  And  without  all  contra- 
diction the  less  is  blessed  by  the 
better.  s^nd  here  indeed  m^en 
that  die  receive  tithes ;  but  there 
one,  ^of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  fch.v.e.&i 

.  20. 

he  liveth.      ^  And  as  I  may  so  say. 


•'Those  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  when  they 
are  iuve^sted  with  the  priesthood,  receive 
coniuianduient  to  tithe  the  people  iiccord- 
iiiir  to  tliehiw"),  that  is,  of  their  brethren, 
though  jthey  be]  come  out  of  the  loins 
of  Abraham  (the  mcaiiinir  is  very  difficult 
to  assij^ii.  1  take  this  to  be  iuteudud : 
by  the  Hist  clause,  that  is,  of  their  bre- 
thren, that  the  Levitical  tithe  right  was 
all  within  the  limits  of  one  race,  a  privilege 
oiijoycd  by  sons  of  Abraham  over  sons  of 
Alirahani,  and  therefore  less  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  involving  less  ditlerence 
between  man  and  man,  than  the  tithe 
right  of  Melchisedec  over  Abraham,  one 
of  different  race,  and  indeed  over  all  his 
l)rogeny  with  liini.  Tlicn  the  second 
(lause,  though  they  be  come  out  of  the 
loins  of  Abraham,  is  inserted  to  shew  tlie 
dee])  subjection  of  the  ordinary  Abrahauiic 
to  the  Melcliisedec  priesthood,  seeing  that, 
notwithstanding  his  privilege  of  descent, 
he  was  sulijected  to  his  own  priest,  his 
bi-other,  wiio  in  turn  paid  titlics  in  Abra- 
liam  to  Melchisedec).  6.J  But  (an- 

swers to  "  indeed,"  ver.  5)  he  whose 
pedigree  is  never  (see  below)  reckoned 
from  them  (the  sons  of  Levi,  not,  from 
the  sons  of  Israel,  nor,  from  Levi  and 
Abraham :  and  it  means  "from  them," 
i.e.  tlicir  line  of  descent)  hath  taken 
tithes  of  Abraham  (ncjt,  received,  as  A.  V. 
The  sentence  is  cast  into  this  form,  because 
of  the  enduring  nature  of  the  office  and 
jjriesthood  of  Melchisedec,  which  is  given 
by  the  |)iTfect  tense),  and  hath  blessed 
tiie  possessor  of  the  promises  (some  would 
urge  tlie  present  sense, — "  him  who  now 
(lossesses  the  promises  ;"  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  i'or  this  1  sliould 
ratliL-r  take  the  wordsj  lor  a  quubi-oHiciul 


designation  of  Abraham  [seeonch.  vi.  12J, 
as  tTie  possessor  of  the  promises).  And 
without  all  controversy  the  less  is  blessed 
by  the  better  (it  is  obvious  that  the  axiom 
here  laid  down  only  holds  good  where  the 
blessing  is  a  solemn  and  official  one,  as 
of  a  father,  or  a  priest :  as  was  the  case 
here.  In  such  cases  the  blesser  stands 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  as  so  standing  is 
of  superior  dignity).  8.]   Second  item 

of  superiority,  in  that  Melchisedec's  is  an 
enduring,  the  Levitical  a  transitory  priest- 
hood. And  here  indeed  (the  Levitical 
priesthood  being  still  in  existence  in  the 
Writer's  time)  men  who  die  (there  is  a 
secondary  emphasis  on  men :  men,  who 
die)  receive  tithes  (dilferent  sorts  of 
tenths  taken  of  different  things) ;  but 
there  (i.  e.  in  this  matter  concerning  Mel- 
chisedec) one,  of  whom  it  is  testified  (one, 
no  longer  "  a  man  of  whom."  This  is  not 
again  expressed,  nor  is  it  to  be  supplied. 
The  mysterious  character  of  Melchisi'dec 
is  still  before  the  Writer.  The  testimony 
meant  is  certainly  that  of  Scripture; 
probably,  that  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  where  an 
etei-nal  priesthood,  and  therefore  dura- 
tion, is  predicated  of  Melchisedec.  It  can- 
not well  be,  as  Calvin  and  others  hold,  the 
mere  negative  fact  of  his  death  not  being 
recorded,  which  would  not  amount  to  a 
testimony  that  he  lives:  and  it  is  im- 
pi-obable  that  in  so  express  a  statement 
as  this  the  Writer  should,  as  some  imagine, 
intend  to  combine  both  the  positive  tes- 
timony and  the  inference  from  the  omis- 
sion) that  he  liveth  (this  clearly  cannot  be 
interpreted  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchi- 
sedec enduring  :  for  what  is  here  said  \g, 
eminently  personal,  and  that  Melchisedec 
himself  is  meant,  is  shewn  by  the  historic;*] 
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even  Levi  also,  who  reeeivetli  tithes, 
hath  paid  tithes  by  means  of  Abra- 
liam.  10  Yov  he  was  yet  in  the 
loins  of  his  father,  when  Melchise- 
dec  met  him.  n  s  If  again  per- 
fection were  by  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, (for  on  the  ground  of  it  the 
people  hath  received  the  law,)  what 
further  need  was  there  that  a  dif- 
ferent priest  should  rise  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec,   and   that   he 
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Jjevl  also,  ioho  receiveth 
tithes, payed  tithes  in  Abra- 
ham. '"  For  he  was  yet  in 
the  loins  of  his  father,  when 
Melchisedec  met  him.  ' '  If 
therefore  perfection  were 
by  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
{for  under  it  the  people 
received  the  latv,)  lohat 
further  need  was  there  that 
another  priest  should  rise 
after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec, and  not  be  called 


reference  to  the  fact  of  his  receiving  tithes 
of  Abraham.  As  Bleek  well  remarks,  if 
the  dying  applies  personally  to  the  sons  of 
Levi,  the  living  must  also  apply  personally 
to  Melchisedec).  9.]  The  Jew  might 

reply,  that  it  was  nothing  to  him,  if  Abra- 
ham paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec ;  for  Abra- 
ham was  no  priest,  and  therefore  paid 
tithes  naturally  to  a  priest:  the  Writer 
therefore  proceeds  to  a  third  proof,  shew- 
ing that  in  Abraham  even  Levi  himself, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
paid  tithes.  And  so  to  speak  (the  phrase 
is  used  when  any  thing  is  about  to  be  said 
that  is  unexpected,  or  somewhat  strained, 
not  likely  to  be  universally  recognized,  at 
least  in  the  general  way  in  which  it  is 
asserted.  It  may  be  here  regarded  as  in- 
troducing and  softening  a  strong  saying), 
by  means  of  Abraham  Levi  also,  who 
receiveth  tithes  (who  is  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  tithe-taking  tribe. 
Indeed  the  name  here  is  almost  a  collective 
one,  the  personal  reference  being  taken  up 
in  the  next  clause),  hath  been  taken  tithes 
of  (on  the  perfect,  see  above,  ver.  6). 
10.]  For  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his 
father  (i.  e.  his  forefather,  Abraham :  for 
Isaac  was  not  yet  born,  much  less  Jacob. 
On  the  expression,  compare  ver.  5),  when 
Melchisedec  met  him. 

11—25.]  Further  proof  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  Christ's  priesthood,  as  compared 
with  the  Levitical :  (11—14)  in  that  He 
sprang  from  a  tribe  not  recognized  as  a 
priestly  one  by  the  laiv,  thtis  setting  aside 
the  laio  :  (15—19)  in  that  He  tvas  con- 
stituted priest  not  after  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power 
of  an  endless  life,  tints  imjmgning  the 
former  commandment  as  tveak  and  un- 
profitable: (20 — 22)  in  that  lie  iv as  made 
with  an  oath,  they  without  one ;  (23,  21) 


in  that  they  by  reason  of  their  transitori- 
ness  were  many,  whereas  lie  was  one  and 
unchangeable. 

11.]  If  again  (this  takes  up  the  rea- 
soning, not  fi-om  the  point  immediately 
preceding,  but  from  the  main  line  of  argu- 
ment, of  which  what  has  just  preceded 
has  bfeen  merely  a  co-ordinate  illustra- 
tion. So  that  it  is  uot  necessary  to 
say  here,  as  some  have  attempted  to  do, 
from  what  point  in  the  preceding  chapters 
the  reasoning  is  resumed.  The  main  line 
of  thought  is  again  refen-ed  to,  dependently 
on  the  promise  of  Ps.  ex.  4,  as  made  to  our 
Lord  and  verified  in  Him)  perfection  (in 
the  widest  sense  :  the  bringing  of  man  to 
his  highest  state,  viz.  that  of  salvation  and 
sanctification :  see  on  ver".  19)  were  by 
means  of  (could  be  brought  about  by  the 
instrumentality  of)  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood,—for  upon  it  (i.  e.  the  Levitical 
priesthood  :  not,  as  many  Commentators, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  perfection.  On 
the  various  meanings  assigned,  see  the 
note  in  my  Greek  Test.  If  we  consider 
the  priesthood  as  the  basis  on  which  the 
law  was  constructed,  so  that  not  the 
priests  only,  but  the  peopile  also  [compare 
the  same,  in  ch.  ix.  19]  were  involved  iu 
the  question  of  the  dignity  and  finality  ot 
the  priesthood,  then  a  sufficient  reason 
seems  to  be  gained  for  inserting  this  paren- 
thesis :  as  if  it  were  said,  not  only  they,  but 
the  whole  system  of  which  the  priesthood 
was  the  basis  and  centre)  the  people 
(emphatic)  hath  received  the  law  (the 
perfect  is  used,  as  indicating  the  fact  that 
the  people  was  still  remaining,  and  ob- 
serving the  law), — what  further  need 
(was  there)  (what  need  after  that,— any 
longer,  that  being  so)  that  a  different 
priest  (more  than  "  another  " — not  only 
another,  but   of  a  different    kind)  should 
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after  the  order  of  Aaron  ! 
^'  For  the  priesthood  being 
f'langed,  there  is  made  of 
necessity  a  change  also  of 
t  tie  law.  ^^  For  h^  of  whom 
ihesethings  are  spoken per- 
taineth  to  another  tribe,  of 
which  no  man  gave  attend- 
ance at.  the  altar.  '■•  For 
it  is  evident  that  our  Lord 
sprang  out  of  Juda ;  of 
which  tribe  Moses  spake 
nothing  concerning  priest- 
hood. 1*  And  it  is  yet  far 
moreevident  :for  that  after 
the  similitude  of  Melchise- 
dec  there  ariseth   another 
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should  bo  said  to  be  not  after  the 
order  of  Aaron  ?  ^~  For  if  the 
priesthood  is  chang-ed,  there  is  made 
of  necessity  a  change  of  the  law 
also.  13  YoY  he  of  whom  these 
things  are  spoken  pertaineth  to  a 
different  tribe,  of  which  no  man 
hath  ever  given  attendance  at  the 
altar.  i^  For  it  is  evident  that 
''  onr  Lord  hath  arisen  out  of  Judah  :  h  isa.  xi.  i. 

'       Matt.i.S. 

of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing    «"!;,':  "'j.^- 
concerning   f  pi'it-'sts.       ^^  ^Vnd  it  is+.w/our 
yet   far    more    abundantly   evident : 
seeing  that   after   the   similitude  of 
Melchisedec  there  ariseth  a  different 


arise  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and 
tliat  he  (the  in-iest  that  shoulil  arise)  is  said 
to  he  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron  (on 
tho  coiistructiou,  see  my  Greek  Test.)  ? 
12.]  For  if  the  priesthood  is  changed 
(better  thus  than  A.  V.,  "  the  priesthood 
being  changed  "),  there  takes  place  of  ne- 
cessity a  change  of  the  law  also  (viz.  of 
that  law,  wliieh  as  above,  is  legishited  upon 
tlie  ground  of  that  priesthood  :  not  of  the 
law  of  the  priesthood  only,  nor  of  the  cere- 
tnonial  law  only.  The  connexion  is  with 
the  parenthesis  in  ver.  11,  wliich  was  in- 
serted to  prepare  the  way  for  our  vei'se. 
The  Writer  as  yet  expresses  liimself  mildly 
and  cautiously  :  the  change  here  in  fact 
amounts  to  the  disannulling  iu  ver.  18, 
but  is  not  yet  so  expressed). 
13.]  Confirmation  of  the  position  that  a 
change  is  made  in  the  law,  by  another 
fact  indicative  of  a  change  in  the  priest- 
hood. For  he  with  reference  to  whom 
these  things  (viz.  the  promise  in  Ps.  ex. : 
not,  these  wliich  I  am  now  saying)  are  said 
is  memher  of  (pertaineth  to,  literally,  hath 
taken  part  in  :  the  perfect  implying  the 
enduring  of  Ids  liumanity)  a  different  tribe 
(from  that  of  Levi,  whicli  has  been  already 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  preceding  con- 
text), of  which  (sprung  from  which,  coming 
from  wliicb)  no  one  hath  (over,  to  this  day) 
given  attention  (applied  himself, seech,  ii. 
1,  note)  to  the  altar  (i.  e.  as  a  general  and 
normal  practice,  hath  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  service  of  the  priesthood). 
14.]  Proof  of  ver.  13.  For  it  is  plain  to 
all  (the  word  is  used  of  that  which  lies 
before  men's  eyes,  plain   and  undoubted) 


that  our  Lord  (this  is  the  only  place  in 
Siiipturo  where  Chi-ist  is  called  by  tliis 
appeUation,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  without 
the  addition  of  either  His  personal  or  offi- 
cial name.  2Pet.  iii.  15,  "  the  long-suffering 
of  our  Lord,"  is  hardly  an  exception :  see 
there)  hath  arisen  (some  have  thought 
that  this  word,  which,  as  an  intransitive 
verb,  is  generally  used  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  has  reference  to  our  Lord's  rising 
as  a  Sun  of  Kighteousncss  :  so  Mai.  iv.  2  ; 
Isa.  Ix.  1 ;  Num.  xxiv.  17,  to  which  Theo- 
phylact  thinks  there  is  allusion  here.  And 
it  is  quite  legitimate,  and  a  very  beautiful 
thought,  to  regard  these  sublime  ideas  as 
having  been  in  the  Writer's  mind,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  confess,  that  the  word  is 
used  of  the  springing  or  rising  up  of  other 
things,  e.  g.  of  water  :  and  especially  of 
the  sprouting  of  plants)  out  of  Judah  (this 
word  may  be  the  name,  either  of  the  tribe 
or  of  tlie  patriarch.  From  Gen.  xlix.  9, 10, 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  personal  name  : 
but  preceded  and  followed  as  it  is  here  by 
"  a  difterent  tribe,"  and  "  of  which  tribe," 
it  would  rather  seem  to  be  that  of  the 
tribe) ;  of  (with  reference  to)  which  tribe 
Moses  said  nothing  concerning  priests 
(i.  e.  nothing  to  imply  that  any  priests 
should  be  or  be  consecrated  out  of  it :  re- 
serving that  entirely  for  the  tribe  of  Levi). 
15—17.]  Another  proof  that  the  law  is 
changed  (set  aside)  -.for  our  Lord  coidd  not 
be  of  the  lata  (i.  e.,  the  Levitical  priesthood), 
seeing  he  is  an  eternal  Priest.  And  it  (viz. 
the  change  of  the  law ;  the  proposition  of 
ver.  12)  is  yet  more  abundantly  manifest: 
if  (i.  e.  seeing  that)  according  to  the  simili- 
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priest,  ^6  who  is  made,  not  after  the 

law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but 

after   the   power  of  an  endless  life. 

^  lyZ^Msr"  ^^  -^'^'*  fthis  testimony  is  borne  con- 

iPs.cx.4.       cerning'  him,  'Thou  art  a  priest  for 
til.  V. 0,10.  &  a  3  ■  I 

vi.2o.         Qy^,y  jjfj-er  the  order  of  Melehisedec. 

^8  For  there  is  verily  a  disannulling- 
of  the   commandment  going  before 
kRom.viii.3.  for ''the  weakness  and  unprofitable- 
Ac's  xiii.  89.   ness   thereof   19  (for  'the   law   made 

Eom.iii.20,  .  „         v  i      r   i  •    -, 

f'  GaUiT'ie:  nothing  perfect) ,  and  [there  is]  a 
m%*vi.*i8.&  bringing  in  of  "  a  better  hope,  by 
"5T-V?.  ^  which    °we  draw   nigh   unto    God. 

iii.  12.  cli.  iv. 
16.  &  X.  19. 
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I.  priest,  '^  who  is  made,  not 
j  after  the  law  of  a  carnal 
'  commandment, hut  afterthe 
\ power  of  an  endless  life. 
'  17  For  he  testifisth.  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melehisedec. 
18  Pq).  there  is  verily  a  dis- 
annidUng  of  the  command- 
ment going  hefore  for  the 
weakness  and  unprofitable- 
ness thereof.  ''^ For  the  law 
made  nothing  perfect,  hut 
the  hringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did  ;  by  the  which 
ive  drato  nigh   unto    God. 


tude  of  (equivalent  to  "after  the  order 
of"  before)  Melehisedec  ariseth  a  different 
priest  (i.  e.  Christ,  not  Melcliiscdcc),  who  is 
appointed  (hath  become  priest),  not  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment 
(i.  e.  not  in  accordance  with,  following  out, 
the  rule  and  order  of  an  exterior  ordinance 
founded  on  the  present  fleshly  and  decay- 
ing state  of  things),  hut  according  to  the 
power  of  an  indissoluble  life  (the  two 
clauses  closely  correspond  in  rhythm,  as  is 
much  the  practice  of  the  Writer.  The 
power  here  spoken  of  does  not,  however, 
strictly  correspond,  in  its  relation  to  the 
priesthood  spoivcn  of,  with  "  the  law  of  a 
carnal  conimiinduKnt"  above.  That  w^iis 
the  rule,  by  and  after  which  the  priesthood 
was  constituted  :  this,  the  vigour  inherent 
in  the  glorious  priesthood  of  Christ, — for  it 
is  of  His  enduring  Melchisedec-priesthood 
in  glory  that  this  is  spoken — to  endure  for 
ever.  Some  have  thought  the  power  to  be, 
Christ's  power  to  confer  life  on  others : 
others  the  enduring  nature  of  the  divine 
decree  which  constituted  this  priesthood  : 
but  both  are  shewn  to  be  wrong  by  the 
next  verse,  in  which  the  enduringness  of 
the  priesthood  is  the  point  brought  out). 
17.]  Proof  of  the  last  clause  from 
Scripture.  The  stress  of  the  citation  is  on 
for  ever.  For  he  (the  difiercnt  priest)  is 
borne  witness  of,  that  thou  art  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melehisedec. 
18,  19.]  These  verses  belong  to  the  proof 
of  15 — 17,  expanding  the  conclusion  theme 
derived,  and  expressing  it  more  decidedly 
than  before  in  ver.  12.  For  moreover 

there  takes  place  an  abrogation  of  the 
preceding  commandment  (the  command- 


ment intended  is  that  mentioned  in  ver.  16, 
according  to  which  the  priesthood  was  con- 
stituted, not,  as  Chrysostom  and  others 
think,  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  however 
much  that  may  be  involved  in  the  asser- 
tion :  compare  the  parenthesis  in  ver.  11. 
This  commandment  went  before  —  not 
merely  in  time,  but  was  an  introduction 
to  and  gave  way  before  the  greater  and 
final  ordinance)  on  account  of  its  weak- 
ness and  unprofitableness  (Rom.  viii.  3, 
as  Gal.  iv.  9,  is  remarkably  parallel,  botli 
in  thought  and  mode  of  expression  :  one 
of  those  coincidences  which  could  hardly 
take  place  where  there  was  not  community 
of  thought  and  diction),  —  for  the  law 
perfected  nothing  (this  parenthetical  clause 
is  inserted  to  explain  the  iniphcation  con- 
tained in  the  words  "the  weakness  and  un- 
profitableness thereof."  The  law  had  not 
the  power  to  bring  any  thing  whatever  to 
perfection,  to  its  appointed  end  and  ex- 
cellence :  —  perfection,  in  any  kind,  was 
not  by  the  law), — and  an  introduction  (a 
hringing  in  besides :  the  law  being  already 
there,  this  is  brought  in  to  and  upon  it) 
of  a  better  hope  (the  contrast  is  between 
the  preceding  commandment,  weak  and 
unprofitable,  and  a  better  thing,  viz.  the 
hope  which  brings  us  near  to  God),  by 
means  of  which  we  draw  near  to  God  (this 
note,  of  personal  access  to  God,  has  been 
twiie  struck  before,  ch.  iv.  IG;  vi.  19,  and 
is  further  on  in  the  Epistle  expanded  into 
a  whole  strain  of  argument.  See  ch.  ix. 
11  ft". ;  X.  19  ft".  It  is  that  access,  which 
was  only  carnally  and  symbolically  open 
to  them  by  shedding  of  the  blood  of  sacri- 
fices, but  has  been  spiritually  and  really 
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•"  And  inasmuch  as  not 
vithuut  an  oath  be  was 
niaile  priest :  -'  {for  those 
priests  were  made  without 
an  oath;  but  this  with  an 
oath  In/  him  that  said  u^ito 
him,  The  Lord  sware  and 
will  not  repent,  Thou  art 
a  priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec  i) 
''-  by  so  much  was  Jesus 
made  a  surety  of  a  better 
testament.      -^  And    they 
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-^  Ami  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  with- 
out an  oath :  21  (for  they  without 
an  oath  arc  made  iJriests ;  but  He 
with  an  oath  by  him  that  saith  unto 
him,  °Thc  Lord  swarc  and  will  not  <>»'«•". 4. 

The  vjordt 
"alter  the 

~~  of  SO  mucli  better  a  testament  al«'^    orderocji 


epent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  f  :)  +  P^' 
~  of  so  mucli  better  a  testai 
fhath  Jesus  become  surety 


ISO 

And 


cliiBCde 
areomilled 
in  ovr  oldnt 
MSS. 
pch.  viii  6.  & 
ix.  16.  &  xii. 
24. 


opened  to  US  by  tbe  shedding  of  Christ's 
blood  once  for  all,  so  that  we  being  justified 
by  faith  can  approach  the  verj  throne  of 
(;<)d.  Tbe  verb  here  used  is  tbe  technical 
term  in  tlie  Septuagiut  for  tbe  drawing 
near  of  tbe  priests  in  their  sacrificial  mi- 
nistrations. It  remains  to  treat  of  the 
connexion  of  the  above  sentence,  vv.  18, 19, 
wliich  has  been  entirely  mistaken  by  many, 
and  among  them  by  the  A.  V.  The  end- 
ing clause,  "  hut  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope,"  has  been  wrongly  joined  with  "for 
the  law  made  nothing  perfect  •"  and  tliat, 
either  1)  as  A.  V.,  "  hut  the  bringing  in 
of  a  better  hope  did."  Beza  appears  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  to  have  led  our 
translators  into  en-or :  or  2)  "  For  the 
Into  perfected  nothing,  but  was  the  in- 
troduction," &c.  This  latter  is  success- 
fully impugned  by  Beza,  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  was  not  an  introduction  at 
all,  from  the  very  meaning  [see  above] 
of  that  word.  See  the  rest  of  the  matter 
argued  in  my  Greek  Test.). 

20 — 22.]  See  summary  at  vcr.  11. 
Further  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
3Iehhisedec  priesthood  of  Christ—  in  that 
he  was  constituted  in  it  by  an  oath,  thus 
giving  it  a  solemnity  and  weight  which  that 
otlier  priesthood  had  not.  And  inas- 

much as  [it  was]  not  without  an  oath  (the 
ellipsis  liere  is  variously  supplied.  Some 
fill  it  up  out  of  what  follows,  "that 
He  became  surety."  And  this  seems  on 
tbe  whole  more  natural,  and  more  agree- 
ai)le  to  the  style  of  our  Epistle,  than  to 
jiut  in,  as  A.  V.,  "  he  ivas  made  priest," 
or  as  Uleek,  and  others,  "  this  [tbe  bring- 
ing in  of  a  better  hope]  took  place) : 
for  they  [as  we  know]  without  swearing 
of  an  oath  are  made  priests  {are  made, 
as  strongly  marking  the  existence  of  these 
jiriusts  at  the  time  of  writing);  bat  He 
with  swearing  of  an  oath  by  Him  who 
Sdilh    (i.  c.,    CLMuinly    not    the    rsalmisl, 


who  cannot  be  said  to  have  spoken  this 
unto  Him,  unless  indeed  we  take  "  unto  " 
in  tbe  mere  secondary  sense  of  "  with 
reference  to."  In  the  following  citation  it 
is  the  words  of  address  only  to  which  this 
refers  :  the  former  part  is  the  mere  intro- 
duction to  them.  Not  seeing  this  lias  led 
to  the  above  mistake.  It  was  God  wlio 
addressed  Him,  God  who  made  Him  priest, 
God  who  sware  unto  Hini)  to  Him,  The 
Lord  (Jehovah)  sware  and  will  not  re- 
pent (i.  e.  the  decree  stands  fast,  and  shall 
undergo  no  change),  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  : — of  so  much  (in  that  same  pro- 
portion, viz.  as  tbe  difierenee  between  tbe 
oath  and  no  oath  indicates)  better  a  testa- 
ment (the  meanings  of  the  word  thus 
rendered  \_diatheJce~],  1)  an  appointment, 
without  concurrence  of  a  second  party,  of 
somewhat  concerning  that  second  party, — 
of  which  nature  is  a  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, 2)  a  mutual  agreement  in  which  all 
parties  concerned  consent,  —  a  covena7it, 
in  the  proper  sense, — being  confessed,  our 
business  here  is,  not  to  enquire  what  is  the 
fixed  theological  acceptance  of  the  word,  and 
so  to  render  it  here,  irrespective  of  any  sub- 
sequent usage  by  our  Writer  himself;  but 
to  enquire  1)  how  he  uses  it  in  this  Epistle, 
2)  whether  he  is  likely  to  have  used  it  in 
more  than  one  sense : — and  to  render  ac- 
cordingly. Now  it  cannot  well  be  doubted, 
that  in  ch.  ix.  16,  17,  he  does  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  "  testament."  And  just  as  little 
can  it  be  questioned,  that  he  is  speaking 
there  of  the  same  thing  as  here ;  that  tlic 
"  new  testament "  there  answers  to  the 
better  testament  here,  this  first  mention 
of  it  being  in  fact  preparatory  to  that 
fuller  treatment.  I  therefore  keep  here  to 
the  A.  V.)  also  hath  Jesus  become  surety 
("  Jesus  is  become  the  surety  of  tbe  better 
covenant,  i.e.  in  His  person  security  and 
certainty  is  given  to  men,  that  a  better 
covenant  is  made  and  sanctioned  by  God. 
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they  truly  are  appointed  priests  in 
numbers,  because  they  are  not  suf- 
fered to  continue  by  reason  of  death  : 
2*  but  He,  because  he  continueth 
ever,  hath  his  priesthood  unchange- 
able. 25  Wherefore  he  is  able  also 
to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  through  him,  seeing 
Rom.viii.84.  he  ever  liveth  ^to  make  intercession 

1  Tim.  ii.  B. 

1  John":!,   for  them.     26  Yoy  such  an  high  priest 
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trull/  were  many  priests, 
because  they  were  not  svf- 
fered  to  continue  by  rea- 
son of  death:  '-^but  this 
man,  because  he  continueth 
eve*;  hath  an  unchangeable 
priesthood.  "^  Wherefore 
he  is  able  also  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for   them.    ^^  For 


For  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man, 
to  publish  this  covenant  on  earth,  — has 
sealed  it  with  His  suflerings  and  death, 
and  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead 
was  declared  with  power  to  be  sent  by 
God  as  the  Founder  of  such  a  Covenant." 
Liinemann.  This  seems  better,  consi- 
dering the  context,  in  which  our  hope 
mainly,  and  not  at  present  Christ's  satis- 
faction, is  in  question,  than  to  bring  in, 
as  some  do,  that  satisfaction,  or  to  regard 
His  suretyship  as  meaning  His  mediator- 
ship  [see  ch.  viii.  6,  where  He  is  described  as 
mediator  of  a  better  testament  or  covenant^ 
seen  from  both  sides — that  He  is  God's 
surety  for  man  and  man's  surety  for  God). 
23—25.]  Further  proof  still  of  the  su- 
periority of  Christ's  priesthood,  in  that 
the  Levitical  priests  toere  continually  re- 
moved by  death :  Christ  is  undying  and 
abiding.  This  point  was  slightly  touc-lied 
before  in  ver.  8,  and  again  in  ver.  16  f. : 
in  the  first  place  it  was  to  shew  the 
abiding  nature  of  the  superiority  of  the 
priesthood — its  endurance  in  Melcbisedec, 
and  in  Christ,  Melchisedec's  antitype,  as 
contrasted  with  dying  men  who  here  re- 
ceive tithes.  In  the  second,  it  was  to  bring 
out  the  difference  between  the  ordinances 
which  constituted  the  two  priesthoods  :  the 
one  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  the 
other,  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  Here, 
the  personal  contrast  is  dwelt  on  :  the 
many,  which  change  :  the  one,  who  abides. 
23.]  And  they  indeed  (i.  e.  the 
Levitical  priests)  are  appointed  priests  in 
numbers  (the  chief  emphasis  is  on  this 
latter  point,  as  contrasted  with  unchange- 
able below),  on  account  of  their  being  by 
death  hindered  from  continuing  (in  Ife  f 
or,  in  their  priesthood  ?  The  latter  is  taUeii 
by  many,  and  is  the  more  probable.  Tlio 
context  clearly  here  treats  of  abiding  in 
the  priesthood  :  besides  which,  it  would  be 


somewhat  tautological  to   say  that    they 
were  hindered  by  death  from  continuing 
in  life)  :   but  He,  on  account  of  his  re- 
maining for  ever  (here  again  our  former 
argument  conversely  applies,  and  obliges 
us  to  understand  this  remaining   of  en- 
durance now  in  life,  not  in  priesthood.     It 
would  be   tautology   to  say,   as  some  ex- 
plain it,  "  because  He   remains   a   priest 
for  ever,  He  has  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood :"  besides  that  thus  the  members  of 
the    parallelism     would    not    correspond. 
They,  on  account  of  their  deaths,  are  sub- 
ject to  continual    renewal :    He,    because 
he  lives  for  ever,  has  his  priesthood  un- 
changeable.    See  John  viii.  35 ;    xii.  34  ; 
xxi.  22  f. :   1  Cor.  xv.  6  :   Phil.  i.  25),  hath 
his  priesthood  unchangeable. 
25.]  Whence  (since  he  ever  liveth)  also 
(as  a  natural  consequence,  something  else, 
flowing  from  and  accompanying  the  last : 
but  with  a  slightly  characteristic  force  :  a 
new  and  higher  thing  follows)  He  is  able 
to  save  (in  its  usual  solemn  New  Test,  sense, 
to  rescue  from  sin  and  condemnation)  to 
the   uttermost   (some  take  this  of  time : 
"  He  is  ever  able  to  save,"  or  "  He  is  able 
to  save  for  ever."     But  this    is   not  the 
usage  of  the  word.     Bleek  has  shewn  by 
very  many  instances,    that    completeness, 
not   duration,  is  its  idea)  those  that  ap- 
proach (see  above,  ver.  19)  through  Him 
(i.  e.  by  ftiith  in  Him.     The  contrast  is 
to    those,    whose    approach    to    God   was 
through  the  Levitical  priesthood)  to  God, 
ever  living  as  He   does    (this   clause   in 
fact  is  explanatory  of   the   "  wherefore," 
giving  the  reason  which  is  wrapped  up  in 
that  conjunction)  to  intercede   for   them 
(this  intercession  implies  the  whole  media- 
torial  work,    which    the    exalted    Saviour 
performs   for  his  own  with   his   heavenly 
Father,   either   by    reference   to   his   past 
death  of  blood  by  which  He  lias  bought 
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such  an  1iighprie.it  became 
lis,  wlio  is  Aoh/,  harmless, 
undejiled,  separate  from 
sinners,  and  made  higher 
than  the  heavens;  -1  who 
needeth  not  dailg,  as  those 
high  priests,  to  offer  up 
sacrifce,  first  for  his  own 
sins,  and  then  for  the  peo- 
ple's :  for  this  he  did  once, 
when  he  offered  up  himself. 
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was  for  us  'becoming-  also,  l><>b^ 
harmless,  undeliled,  se])anited  from 
sinners,  *  and  made  hig-her  than  the 
heavens ;  27  who  needeth  not  daily, 
as  those  hig-h  priests,  to  oflPer  up 
sacrifices  'first  for  his  own  sins, 
"  and  then  for  the  people's  :  for  "  this 
he  did  once  for  all,  when  he  offered 


ch.  V.  S 
7. 
u  Lev.  xr 


them  for  Himself,  or  by  continued  inter- 
cession for  them.  See  Kom.  viii.  '6k 
below,  ch.  ix.  2i;  1  .John  ii.  1). 
26— 28. J  Further  and  concluding  argu- 
ment for  the  fact  of  Christ  being  such  a 
High  Priest :  that  such  an  one  was  neces- 
sargfor  us.  This  necessity  however  is  not 
pursued  into  its  grounds,  but  only  asserted, 
and  then  the  description  of  His  exalted 
jierfections  gone  further  into,  and  substan- 
tiated by  facts  in  his  own  history  and  that 
of  the  ])riests  of  the  law  (ver.  28). 
26.]  For  such  (i.  e.  such  as  is  above  de- 
scribed :  retro.'speetive,  not  prospective,  as 
some  have  taken  it.  Then  the  following 
adjectives  servo  as  appositional  predicates, 
carrying  forward  the  word  such,  and  en- 
larging on  the  attributes  of  our  High  Priest, 
wbieli  were  already  slightly  touched  ch.  iv. 
II,  15)  an  High  Priest  was  for  us  (em- 
phasis on  tis)  becoming  also  ("  nay,  not 
only  for  all  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  but 
even  for  this"), — holy  (the  word  here  thus 
rendered  is  not  the  ordinary  one,  "  hagios," 
but  "  hosios,"  that  used  in  Ps.  xvi.  10,  and 
cited  in  Acts  ii.  27,  as  the  especial  title  of 
the  incarnate  Sou  of  God,  perfect  in  piety 
and  reverent  holiness  towards  liis  heavenly 
Father),  harmless  (simple  and  free  i'vj:\n 
vice  or  evil  suspicion),  undefilefl  (viot  only 
from  legal,  but  from  moral  pollution,  iii 
deed,  word,  and  thcmghtj,  separated  from 
Binners  (from  the  whole  race  and  category 
of  sinners.  This  lets  us  into  the  true 
meaning,  which  is,  not  that  Christ,  ever 
and  fViOughout,  was  free  from  sin,  how- 
ever true  tliat  may  be,  but  [see  next  clause] 
that  in  his  service  as  our  High  Priest,  He, 
as  the  Levitical  high  priests  in  their  service 
[Levit.  xxi.  10  tf.],  is  void  of  all  contact 
and  commerce  with  sinners,  removed  far 
away  in  his  glorified  state  and  body,  into 
( rod's  holy  place.  This  exjjression  exactly 
answers  to  that  in  ch.  ix.  28,  where  it  is 
said  that  he  shall  come  a  second  time 
nithouf,  apart  from,  sin  :  see  there),  and 
made   {advanced  to  be)  higher  than  the 


heavens ;  who  hath  not  necessity  (the 
present  tense  shews,  that  tlie  Writer  is  not 
setting  forth  the  ideal  of  a  high  priest,  but 
speaking  of  the  actual  existing  attributes 
of  our  great  High  Priest,  as  He  is)  day  by 
day  (the  allusion  is  to  the  dailg  offerings  of 
the  priests,  Ex.  xxix.  38—42  ;  Num.  xxviii. 
3 — 8,  which  are  s]ioken  of  as  offered  by 
the  high  priests,  though  they  took  part  in 
them  only  on  festival  days,because  the  high 
priests  in  fact  lead  and  rejiresmt  the  whole 
priesthood),  as  the  high  priests,  to  offer 
sacrifices  first  for  his  own  sins,  then  for 
those  of  the  people  (so  Philo,  speaking 
also  of  the  daily  sacritiees.  Still  it  nuist 
be  confessed  that  the  application  of  such 
an  idea  to  them  has  no  authority  in  the 
law  :  and  it  vvoiild  seem  probable,  as  Bleek 
suggests,  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  great 
day  of  atonement  were  throughout  before 
the  mind  of  the  Writer,  as  the  chief  and 
ai-chetypal  features  of  the  High  Priest's 
work,  but  re])eated  in  some  sort  in  the  daily 
sacrifices.  The  most  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty  however  is  that  proposed  by 
Hofmann  and  approved  by  Uelitzsch  :  that 
"  day  by  day,"  from  its  situation,  belongs 
not  to  the  high  priests,  but  only  to  Christ : 
"  who  has  not  need  day  by  day,  as  the  high 
priests  had  year  by  year,"  kc.)  :  for  this 
he  did  (what  ?  of  necessity,  by  the  shewing 
of  ver.  26  and  of  ch.  iv.  15,  the  offering 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  only.  To  in- 
clude in  this  the  whole,  "  first  for  his  own, 
then  for  those  of  the  people,"  would  be 
either  to  contradict  these  testimonies  of 
the  Writer  himself,  or  to  give  some  second 
and  unnatural  sense  to  sins,  as  the  So- 
ciiiian  interpreters  do,  who  regard  it  as  im- 
porting only  weaknesses  when  applied  to 
Christ.  Besides,  as  Delitzsch  well  ob- 
serves, the  idea  of  "  offering  himself  for 
his  own  sins  "  would  be  against  all  sacri- 
ficial analogy,  according  to  which  the  sin- 
less is  an  offering  for  the  sinful)  once  for 
all,  when  He  offered  (sec  above)  Himself 
(LhLs  is  the  first  place  in  the  Epistle  where 
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up  himself.  ^8  p^^.  i\^q  \^yf  maketli 
y  men  high  priests^  which  have  in- 
firmity; but  the  word  of  the  oath 
which  was  after  the  law,  maketh 
the  Son,  'who  is  made  perfect  for 
evermore, 

VIII.  1  Now  of  the  things  which 
we  are  saying  this  is  the  chief:  We 
have  such  an  high  priest,  ^  who  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  majesty  in  the  heavens ;  '^  a  mi- 
nister  of    ''the   holy   place,  and   of 
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-^  For  the  law  maketh  men 
high  priests  which  have  in- 
firmity;  but  the  word  of 
the  oath,  which  was  since 
the  law,  maketh  the  Son, 
who  is  consecrated  for  ever- 
more. 

nil.  ^  Now  of  the 
things  zohich  ive  have  spo- 
ken this  is  the  sum :  We 
have  such  an  high  priest, 
toho  is  set  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  the  Ma- 
jesty  in  the  heavens ;  ^  a 
minister  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  the  true  tabernacle. 


mention  is  made  of  Christ's  having  offered 
Himself.  Henceforward  it  hecomes  more 
and  more  fiimihar  to  the  reader :  "  once 
struck,  the  note  sounds  on  ever  louder 
and  louder,"  Uelitzsch). 

28.]  Final  bringing  out  of  the  contrast 
hettoeeti  the  Aaronic  priests  and  Christ. 
For  (gives  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  last  verse)  the  law  makes  men  (em- 
phatic, opposed  to  the  Son  below)  high 
priests,  who  have  infirmity  (compare 
ch.  V.  2,  of  the  human  high  priest,  and 
see  below.  The  expression  here  involves, 
from  the  context,  liability  to  sin,  and  sub- 
jection to,  removal  by,  death.  Christ  had 
not  the  first,  and  therefore  need  not  offer 
for  his  own  .sin  :  he  was  freed  from  the 
second,  and  therefore  need  not  repeat  His 
saci ;?."<»);  but  the  word  (utterance;  or, 
purport)  01  ihe  oath  which  was  after  the 
law  (the.se  words,  "the  oJ.tb  which  was  after 
the  law,"  belong  together,  which  ought  to 
be  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  omission  ot 
the  comma  after  "  oath."  This  oath  is  re- 
corded in  David,  i.  e.  subsequently  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as  anti- 
qnating  it  and  setting  it  aside.  The  argu- 
ment is  similar  to  that  in  Gal.  iii.  17), 
(makes)  the  Son,  made  perfect  (in  this  par- 
ticiple, as  IJelitzsch  remarks,  lies  enwrapped 
the  whole  process  of  the  Son's  assumjition 
of  human  infirmity,  and  being  exalted 
through  it :  for  this  being  made  perfect 
was  through  sufferings,  ch.  ii.  10,  v.  9. 
Those  priests,  by  their  infirmity,  were  re- 
moved away  in  death,  and  replaced  by 
others  :  He,  by  that  infirmity,  which  He 
took  on  Him,  went  out  through  death  into 
glory  eternal,  and  an  mirenewable  priest- 
liood)  for  evermore  (these  words  belong 
simply    and    entirely    to    the    participle, 


"made  perfect."  The  A.  V.  has  oblite- 
rated both  sense,  and  analogy  with  ch.  ii. 
10  and  V.  9,  by  rendering  this  participle, 
'consecrated'). 

Chap.  VIII.  1—13.]  Not  only  is  Christ 
personally,  as  a  High  Priest,  above 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  but  the  service  and 
ordinances  of  the  covenant  to  which  His 
High  Priesthood  belongs  are  better  than 
those  of  that  to  ichich  they  belong. 
1.]  Now  the  principal  matter 
(the  word  here  used  also  signifies  sum 
total,  and  this  other  meaning  would  bo 
apposite  enough  here,  were  the  sense  con- 
fined to  ver.  1,  which  has  been  treated  of 
before :  but  ver.  2  contains  new  particu- 
lars, which  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  sum 
of  any  things  hitherto  said)  in  (in,  or  upon: 
lying  as  it  were,  by,  and  among)  the  things 
which  we  are  saying:  We  have  such 
an  High  Priest  (emphasis  on  such,  which 
refers,  not  to  what  preceded,  but  to  what  is 

1.0  follow,  viz.  "  who  sat  doivn,"  &c.),  who 
sat  doN*r  {"  in  ch.  i.  3,  the  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  was  mentioned  as  a 
pre-eminence  of  the  Son  above  the  angels, 
who  stand  as  ministering  spirits  before  the 
presence  of  God :  here,  «'he"e  the  same  is 
said  of  Christ  as  High  Priest,  cchlichting 
and  others  rightly  remark  that  ti.'^re  is 
again  a  pre-eminence  over  the  Jewish  lii.'h 
priests  :  for  these,  even  when  they  entered 
the  holiest  place,  did  not  sit  down  by  the 
throne  of  God,  but  only  stood  before  it  for 
a  moment :  compare  ch.  x.  11, 12."  Bleek. 
Liineniann  calls  this  fanciful :  but  sucbi 
distinctions  are  not  surely  to  be  overlooked 
altogether)  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  majesty  in  the  heavens  (better  thus, 
than  "  of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens  ")  ; 

2.1  a  minister  of  the  holy  place,  and  of  the 
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which  the  Lord  jnt cited,  and 
not  man.  ^  For  every  high 
priest  is  ordained  to  offer 
gifts  and  sacrifices :  where- 
fore it  is  of  necessity  that 
this  man  have  somewhat 
also  to  offer.     *  For  if  he 
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'-the  true  tubernaclo,  wliich  the  Lord  cch.ix 
pitehed,  and  not  man.     3  Yq^.  'I  every  dch.v.  i 
hig-h  priest  is  appointed  to  offer  g-ifts 
and  sacrifices:  whence  ^  it  is  neces-eKph.v 
savy  that  this   man  have  somewhat 
also    to  offer.     ■*•  f  Yea,    if  he    weretsoa"' 


true  (arelictvpal,  only  true,  as  so  often  in 
St.  Jolin,  and  in  one  passagfc  of  St.  Lnke, 
xvj.  11)  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  (lieie 
evidently  the  Katlier :  see  note  on  ch.  xii. 
14)  pitched,  not  [any]  man  (\t  is  an  im- 
portant ijnestion,  .syinholieally  considered, 
whether  any  and  what  distinction  is  in- 
tended by  the  Writer,  between  the  holy 
place  and  the  tabernacle.  Delitzseh  has 
gone  into  it  at  length,  and  Hofniann  has 
treated  of  it  in  two  places.  Both  are 
agreed  that  the  holy  place  betokens  the 
inunetliate  inunaterial  presence  of  God,  the 
veritable  Holy  of  Holies,  beyond,  and  ap- 
j)roaclied  tbrongh,  the  heavens,  ch.  iv.  ll'. 
But  as  regards  the  tabernacle  they  differ. 
Hofniann  maintains  it  to  be  the  glorified 
body  of  Christ,  and  argues  that  it  alone 
will  satisty  such  expressions  as  that  in 
eh.  ix.  11,  "  not  of  this  creation  :"  in  order 
to  satisfying  which,  this  tabernacle  must 
belong  to  the  new  creation,  the  regenera- 
tion, which  commences  with  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Christ.  This  glorified  body  of  His 
is  the  new  and  abiding  temple  of  God,  in 
which  He  dwells  and  meets  with  us  who 
are  united  to  and  have  put  on  that  glorified 
body,  our  house,  eternal  in  the  heavens : 
for  so  Hofmanu  interprets  2  Cor.  v.  1  ff. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  Delitzseh  controverts 
this  view,  as  inconsistent  with  the  sym- 
bolism in  ch.  ix.  11,  12,  where  Christ, 
"  through  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle  ....  entered  into  the  holy 
place,"  taking  this  connexion  of  the  words  : 
and  also  with  our  ver.  5,  where  the  Mosaic 
tabernacle  is  set  forth  as  the  representation 
and  shadow  of  the  heavenly.  Accordingly, 
lie  believes  the  tabernacle  here  to  be  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  worship-place  of 
blessed  spirits  [Ps.  xxix.  9]  and  of  those 
men  who  have  been  rapt  in  vision  thither 
[Isa.  vi.], — the  "  temple  of  the  tabernacle 
of  witness,"  of  Rev.  xv.5, — the  place  where 
(Jod's  visible  presence  [in  contradistinction 
to  His  personal  and  invisible  presence  in 
the  holy  places^  is  manifested  to  his  crea- 
tures angelic  and  human.  In  weighing 
these  two  opinions,  1  own  they  seem  to  me 
to  run  into  one,  and  of  that  one  by  far  the 
larger   component  is  on   Hofmanu's   side. 


For  what  is  tlie  Heavenly  Jerusalem  ? 
What  but  the  aggregate,  in  their  persons 
and  their  glorious  abiding-place,  of  the  tri- 
uniphant  saints  and  servants  of  God  ?  And 
what  is  this  aggregate,  but  the  mystical 
body  of  which  Clirist  is  the  Head  and  they 
are  the  members,  in  its  fulfilment  and  per- 
fection ?  That  glorified  body  of  His,  in 
which  they  are  accepted  before  God,  and  in 
which  as  a  heavenly  temple  they  serve  God, 
and  God  dwells,  He  has  passed  through, 
not  by  passing  out  of  it,  but  by  finally 
establishing  it  as  an  accomplished  thing  in 
God's  sight,  and  in  and  as  proceeding  forth 
from  it  carrying  on  his  intercession  and 
ministration  in  the  true  tabernacle,  in  the 
holy  place  itself.  See  more  on  this  subject, 
ch.  ix.  11 :  and  the  views  of  Bleek,  Thol'uck, 
&c. :  also  a  sermon  of  Schleiermacher's 
on  the  text,  vol.  ii.  of  his  Predigten, 
p.  501.). 

3 — 6.]  This  heavenly  office  and  work 
our  High  Priest  must  have,  if  He  be 
veritably  a  High  Priest.  3.]    For 

every  high  priest  is  appointed  to  offer 
gifts  and  sacrifices  (see  the  very  similar 
passage,  ch.  v.  1,  and  note  there) :  whence 
it  is  necessary  that  this  (High  Priest) 
also  have  somewhat  which  He  may 
offer  (there  is  here  considerable  difficulty. 
For  the  Writer  is  evidently,  fi-oin  what 
follows,  laying  the  stress  on  the  heavenly 
"  ministry  "  of  Christ :  and  this  "  some- 
tchat  to  offer"  applies  therefore  to  His 
work, not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven.  If  so,  how 
comes  it  to  be  said  that  He  has  somewhat 
to  offer  in  heaven,  seeing  that  His  ollering, 
of  Himself,  was  made  once  for  all,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  the  Levitical 
priests  which  were  being  constantly  offered  ? 
See  especially  ch.  x.  11,  12,  which,  on  this 
view,  brings  the  Writer  here  into  direct 
contradiction  to  himself.  In  order  to  avoid 
this,  Luneinanu  and  Hofmann  attempt  to 
make  the  "  somewhat  to  offer  "  retro- 
spective :  "  it  is  necessary  for  Him  to 
have  [there,  in  heaven]  somewhat  [viz. 
His  body]  which  he  may  have  offered." 
But  surely  this  is  a  view  which  cannot 
be  admitted.  The  straightforward  con- 
struction of  our  sentence  makes  it  necea- 
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on  earthy  he  would  not  even  be 
"a  priest,  seeing"  that  there  are 
t  those  that  offer  the  gifts  aceordiug 
to  the  law :  ^  such  as  serve  the 
delineation  and  ^shadow  of  the  hea- 
venly things,  even  as  Moses  was 
admonished  of  God  when  he  was 
about    to    complete  the    tabernacle : 
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were  on  earth,  he  should 
not  be  a  priest,  seeing  that 
there  are  priests  that  offer 
gifts  according  to  the  law  .• 
^tcho  serve  unto  the  ex- 
ample and  shadow  of  hea- 
venly things,  as  Moses  ivas 
admonished  of  God  lohen 
he  was  ahout  to  maTce  the 
tabernacle  :  for.  See,  saith 


sary  that  the  words  should  refer  to  an 
act  done  in  the  state  pointed  out,  how- 
ever the  nature  of  thiit  act  may  be,  in 
each  case  of  its  being  done,  such  as  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  moment,  and  not 
enduring  ouwards :  which  latter  would 
certainly  involve  the  contradiction  above 
spoken  of.  Thus  regarded  then,  what  is 
it  which  our  High  Priest  in  heaven  has 
to  otter  ?  In  ch.  v.  7,  He  is  described  as 
having  offered  prayers  and  supplications 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh  :  and  it  might  be 
thought  that  His  interceding  for  us,  ch. 
vii.  25,  might  be  here  meant,  the  offering 
being  those  intercessions.  But  this  would 
hardly  satisfactorily  give  the  force  of  the 
word  somewhat,  which,asDelitzsch  remarks, 
is  too  concrete  for  such  an  interpretation. 
It  must  be  something  with  which  and  by 
virtue  of  which,  and  as  offering  and  apply- 
ing which,  our  High  Priest  enters  and 
ministers  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  above. 
Now  if  we  look  to  the  analogy  of  ch.  ix. 
7,  12,  we  see  (1)  that  the  high  priest 
entered  the  holy  place  "  not  without  blood, 
which  he  offers  for  himself,  and  for  the 
ignorances  of  the  people," — (2)  that  Christ 
is  entered  into  the  holy  places  of  heaven, 
not  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,  but 
by  His  own  blood:  see  also  ib.  ver.  25. 
This  BLOOD  of  the  one  offering,  Christ  is 
represented  as  bearing  into  the  Holy  Place, 
and  its  application  is  set  ever  forth  to  us  as 
a  continuing  and  constantly  repeated  one. 
Thus  this  blood  of  sprinkling  is  regarded 
as  being  in  heaven,  ch.  xii.  24  :  as  being 
sprinkled  on  the  believer  as  the  end  of  his 
election,  1  Pet.  i.  2  :  as  cleansing  us  from 
all  sin,  1  John  i.  7  :  as  that  wherein  the 
saints  wash  their  robes  and  make  them 
white.  Rev.  vii.  14.  Still,  as  Delitzsch  also 
remarks,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on 
this  matter,  seeing  that  it  is  merely  inci- 
dentally introduced  here,  the  present  object 
being  to  shew  that  it  is  in  heaven,  and  not 
on  earth,  that  our  High  Priest  ministers). 
4.]    Yea,    if    (the  connexion   is 


obvious  :  "  our  High  Priest  must  have 
somewhat  to  offer.  But  on  earth  this 
could  not  be :  yea,  &c.")  He  were  on 
earth,  He  would  not  even  be  a  Priest 
(observe  the  emphasis :  which  is  not,  as 
Bleek,  He  would  not  even  be  a  2)riest, 
much  less  a  High  Friest,  but  the  stress 
is  on  the  verb  be,  and  it  is  taken  as  a 
matter  agreed  that  the  High  Priest  be- 
longed to  the  genus  priest :  "  He  would 
not  even  belong  to  the  category  of  priests." 
In  the  background  lies,  "  and  if  not  so, 
certainly  could  not  be  a  High  Priest :"  but 
it  is  not  brought  forward,  nor  does  it  belong 
to  the  argument),  since  there  are  ('there 
are  already  :'  not,  "  tcere,"  as  is  shewn  by 
the  present  tense  below.  Tlie  time  indicated 
is  that  of  writing  the  Epistle)  those  who 
offer  the  gifts  according  to  (the)  law: 
men  who  serve  (this  word  thus  rendered 
occurs  eight  times  in  St.  Luke,  four  times 
in  St.  Paul,  and  six  times  in  this  Epistle. 
It  has  the  general  sense  of  "  serving," 
either  God,  as  almost  always,  or  some 
especial  portion  of  divine  service  or  sacred 
things,  as  here  and  ch.  xiii.  10)  the  delinea- 
tion (the  word  cannot,  as  in  ch.iv.  11,  mean, 
a  pattern,  or  example :  but  must  be  taken 
as  meaning  a  suggestive  representation,  or 
sketch)  and  shadow  ('adumbration.'  See  on 
ch.  X.  1,  where  the  shadow  and  image  are 
contrasted)  of  the  heavenly  things  (i.  e.  the 
things  in  heaven,  in  the  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary. Chrysostom  understands  it  of  spi- 
ritual things:— and  then  goes  on  to  in- 
stance tlie  work  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism, 
the  power  of  the  keys,  the  utterance  of 
Christian  praise,  &c.  But  the  context 
clearly  requires  the  other  view),  even  as 
Moses  was  commanded  ("  admonished  of 
Gud,"  A.  v.,  an  excellent  rendering) 
when  about  to  complete  (not  in  distinc- 
tion from  beginning,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  put  the  tinisbing  stroke  to  the  work 
already  nearly  ended  :  but  involving  the 
whole  work  :  "to  take  in  band  and  carry 
on  to  completion ")   the  tabernacle :  for 
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he,  that  thou  make  all 
things  according  to  the 
pattern  shewed  to  thee  in 
the  mount.  *  But  now  hath 
he  obtained  a  more  excel- 
lent ministri/,  by  how  much 
also  he  is  the  mediator  of 
a  better  covenant,  which 
teas  established  upon  better 
promises.  7  J'or  if  that 
first  covenaut  had  been 
faultless,  then  should  no 
place  have  been  sought  for 
the  second.     "  For  finding 
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sfor,  See,  saith  he,  that  thou  make  kexod.ixt. 

all  thiug-s  according'  to  the  pattern    I^Numif 

shewed  to  thee  in  the  mount,     o  But    iulu.  ^^'^ 

now  ''hath  he  obtained  a  more  ex- »'2Cor.^Hi.fl, 

cellent  ministry,  in  proportion  as  he    ^"^' 

is  also  mediator  of  a  better  covenant, 

one    which    hath    been    established 

upon    better    promises.       7  '  Eor    if  ich.vu.u.is. 

that    first    covenant  were    faultless, 

then  would  not  place  be  sought  for 

a  second.     ^  Yox  finding*  fault  with 


(justifios  the  assertion  liy  the  following  cita- 
tion) take  heed,  He  says  (supply  Ood ; 
there  can  be  no  Uoubt  of  this  here,  where 
the  words  followiii<;^  are  God's  own),  that 
thou  makest  all  things  (this  is  not  in 
the  St'ptua<fint,  nor  in  the  Hel)rew,  but  is 
supplied  also  by  Philo)  according  to  the 
pattern  which  was  shewn  thee  in  the 
mount.  If  now  we  ask  what  this  pattern 
was,  we  are  met  with  various  replies. 
Faber  Stapulensis  interprets  it,  "  that 
what  wa.s  shewn  to  Moses  in  the  mount 
was  not  the  truth  itself,  but  only  an  adum- 
bration and  idea  of  it."  And  so  Schlich- 
ting,  concluding,  "  so  that  the  ancient 
tabernacle  was  only  an  example  of  an 
example,  and  a  shadow  of  a  shadow." 
This  view  is  strongly  controverted  by 
Delitzsch,  who  takes  the  pattern  to  be 
the  veritable  heavenly  things  themselves, 
not  seen  however  by  Moses  directly  and 
naturally,  which  would  be  impossible,  but 
made  visible  to  him  in  a  vision.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  much  to  choose 
between  the  two  views.  If  the  latter  be 
taken,  then  surely  the  vision  thus  vouch- 
safed to  Moses  was  itself  only  an  inter- 
mediate rej)i-esentation,  and  so  this  view 
comes  much  to  the  same  as  the  other. 
6.]  But  now  (the  logical,  not  the 
temporal  noio,  as  in  ch.  ix.  26  ;  xi.  16, 
and  frequently  in  St.  Paul,  meaning,  "  as 
the  fact  really  is ")  He  hath  obtained 
a  more  excellent  ministry  (than  that  of 
any  earthly  priests),  in  proportion  as  He 
is  also  (also,  introducing  a  special  re- 
ference to  an  already  acknowledged  fact, 
as  in  ch.  vi.  7,  where  see  note)  mediator 
(the  meaning  of  the  word  is,  one  who 
becomes  a  goer  between  two  persons,  as- 
suring to  each  the  consent  of  the  other  to 
some  point  agreed  on  in  common.  The 
genitive  after  mediator  may  either  be  of 
the  persons  bettceen  whom,  as  in  1  Tim.  ii. 

Vol.  II. 


5  :  or  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned  : 
or  of  the  object  of  the  mediation,  the 
agreement  or  covenant.  And  in  this  last 
sense  is  the  genitive  here.  Jesus  is  the 
mediator,  between  God  and  us)  of  a  better 
covenant,  of  one  which  has  been  laid 
down  (literally,  has  been  law-given,  or 
enacted :  see  on  ch.  vii.  11.  The  word 
law  is  also  used  of  the  new  covenant  by 
St.  James,  i.  25 ;  ii.  12 :  see  also  iv.  12, 
and  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  27;  viii.  2;  ix.31) 
upon  (on  the  condition  of)  better  promises 
(viz.  those  which  are  about  to  be  par- 
ticularized in  the  following  citation.  Theo- 
doret  says,  "  For  the  old  covenant  had 
joined  to  it  material  promises,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  abun- 
dance of  children,  and  the  like :  but  the 
new  has  eternal  life,  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  But  as  Bleek  objects,  it  would 
be  very  improbable  that  the  Writer  should 
intend  to  refer  the  promises,  on  which  the 
old  covenant  was  based,  to  mere  earthly 
blessings,  in  the  face  of  such  a  designa- 
tion of  the  hope  of  Abraham  and  the 
patriarchs,  as  we  find  in  ch.  xi.  10 — 19). 

7.]  Argumentation,  exactly  as  inch.  vii. 
11,  froin  sayings  of  God,  to  shew  tlie 
imperfection  of  the  former  covenant. 
For  if  that  first  (covenaut)  were  (or,  had 
been)  blameless  (without  defect  in  that 
for  which  a  covenant  with  God  is  intended. 
It  is  the  contrary  of  "weak  and  profit- 
less," ch.  vii.  18),  a  place  would  not  be 
(not,  tvould  not  have  been)  sought  (i.  e. 
siiace  opened,  viz.  in  the  words  of  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy,  which  indicate  the  sub- 
stitution of  such  a  covenant  for  the  old  one. 
Bleek  gives  a  rather  far-fetched  interpreta- 
tion,— that  the  place  is  the  place  in  men's 
hearts,  as  distinguished  from  the  tables  of 
stone  on  which  the  first  covenant  was 
written;  referring  to  2  Cor.  iii.  3  for  a 
similar  distinction.     But  it  is  far  better  to 
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i.si.  tliem,  lie  saitli,  '' Beliokl,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will 
accomplish  upon  the  house  of  Israel 
and  upon  the  house  of  Judah  a  new 
covenant :  ^  not  according-  to  the 
covenant  that  I  appointed  to  their 
fathers  in  the  day  when  I  took  them 
by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  because  they  con- 
tinued not  in  my  covenant,  and  I 
resrarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord. 


VUTIIORTZED    VERSION. 

fanlt  imfh  them,  he  saith, 
Beliold,  the  dai/s  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah : 
'  not  according  to  the  cove- 
nant that  I  made  loith  their 
fathers  in  the  day  when  I 
took  them  hy  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land 
of  ISgypt ;  because  they 
continued  not  in  my  corr- 
nant,  and  I  regarded  them 


luulerstand  it  of  a  place  in  history)  for  a 
second  (the  emphasis  is  on  second). 

8 — 12.]  Proof  that  a  place  for  a  second 
is  contemplated,  by  citation  from  Jeremiali. 
For  (introduces  the  substantiation  of  the 
assertion)  blaming  them  {them,  viz.  the 
))c'rsons  under  the  first  covenant,  who  were 
not  rendered  perfect  by  it)  He  saith  (the 
following  citation  is  the  great  prophetic 
passage  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34 ;  see  also 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25—27.  "After  the  sack  of 
Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  with  the  other  cap- 
lives  was  brought  in  chains  to  Rama, 
where  Nebuzaradau  had  his  head-quarters. 
Tliere  took  place,  at  God's  special  com- 
mand, his  prophecies  of  the  future  entire 
restoration  of  Israel,  of  another  David,  of 
llachel's  wailing  over  her  children  at  Rama, 
and  their  future  return,  of  the  new  cove- 
nant resting  on  absolute  and  veritable  for- 
giveness of  sins  which  Jehovah  would  make 
with  his  people,  these  prophecies  forming 
tlie  third  part  of  the  third  trilogy  of  the 
three  great  trilogies  into  which  the  pro- 
]ihecies  of  Jeremiah  maybe  divided:  cli. 
xxi. — XXV.,  the  book  against  the  shep- 
herds of  the  people  :  ch.  xxvi. — xxix.,  the 
book  of  Jeremiah's  conflict  against  tlie 
false  prophets  :  ch  xxx.,  xxxi.,  the  book  of 
restoration,"  Delitzsch.  "  The  question 
which  has  before  now  been  abundantly 
handled,  whether  the  sayuig  refers  to  tlie 
return  of  the  exiles,  or  to  the  covenant  of 
which  Christ  is  tlie  mediator,  or  to  tlic 
future  general  conversion  of  the  Jews,  or 
whether  some  things  in  it  to  one  of  these, 
some  to  another,  or  wliether  the  whole  in 
its  lower  literal  sense  to  the  return  of  the 
exiles  and  in  its  higher  spiritual  sense  to 
Cln-ist  and  His  kingdom,  must  be  answered 
liy  the  considerations  before  adduced  on 
ch.  i.  5.  It  belongs  throushout  to  the 
cycle  of  Messianic  prophecies,  and  is  one 


of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  of  them  j 
and  its  true  fultilment  can  only  be  sought 
in  the  covenant  brought  in  by  the  Saviour, 
and  in  the  salvation  tlirough  Him  imparted 
to  mankind,  and  ever  more  and  more  un- 
folded and  completed.  Tliis  is  the  case, 
however  this  salvation,  in  the  perception 
and  declaration  of  the  prophet,  is  bound 
up  with  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
covenant  people  and  their  reunion  in  the 
land  of  their  home."  Bleek),  Behold,  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord  ("  the  pio- 
pliecy,  taken  fi"om  this  rich  cycle  of  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  last  things,  whose 
clear  Messianic  sense  allows  of  no  evasion, 
begins  with  Jeremiah's  constant  formula. 
'  behold  the  days  come.'"  Dehtzsch),  and 
(so  literally,  "meaning,  when)  I  will  ac- 
complish upon  (the  Septuagint  has,  "  I 
will  make  with."  The  difference  is  beyond 
doubt  intentional,  to  set  forth  tlie  com- 
pleteness of  the  new  covenant)  the  house  of 
Israel  and  upon  the  house  of  Judah  (both 
these,  Israel  first  and  Judah  afterwards, 
were  sent  into  captivity  for  their  sins  :  and 
both  are  specified  severally  in  God's  pro- 
mise of  grace  and  restoration)  a  new 
covenant  (see  on  ch.  vii.  22) :  9.] 

(this  covenant  is  first  specified  negatively  : 
it  is  not  to  be  like  that  first  one)  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  (difterent  in 
quality  from,  not  after  the  measure  of) 
which  I  appointed  to  (not  "  with ;"  it  is  a 
pure  dative,  and  betokens  mere  agency  on 
the  ])art  of  the  subject,  God :  the  people  of 
Israel,  the  objects,  being  only  recipients, 
not  co-agents)"  their  fathers  in  the  day  of 
my  taking  hold  of  their  hand  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  because 
they  abode  not  in  my  covenant,  and  I 
disregarded  them  (many  take  the  sentence 
beginning  witli  because  as  an  independent 
one — "  because     they    abode    not   iu    Vi^' 
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not,  saith  the  Lord.  '°  For 
ihis  is  the  covenant  that  I 
will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel  after  Uiose  daj/s, 
saith  tlie  Lord  ;  I  will  put 
mi/  laws  into  their  mind, 
and  write  them  in  their 
hearts  :  and  I  will  be  to 
them  a  God,  and  they  shalt 
be  to  me  a  people:  i'  and 
they  shall  not  teach  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord  : 
for  all  shall  knoto  me, 
fiom  the  least  to  the 
greatest.     ^-  Fur  I  will  be 
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^0  For 'this  is  the  covenant  that  Iich.i.io. 

will  establish  to  the  house  of  Israel 

after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  to 

put  my  laws  into  their  mind  ;  and  I 

will  write  them  in  their  hearts,  and 

'"will    he  to  them  for   a   God,   and  mZEcu.viii.s. 

they  shall   be  to    me    for  a  people  : 

'1  and  "they  shall  not  have  to  teach  n ua  uv.is. 

every  man  his  f  fellow-citizen,    and  ^  J/^J'/^j,'; -7- 

every    man     his     brother,     saying,    thoruLV" 

Know  the    Lord  :  because  all  shall 

know    me,    from    the    least    to    the 

g-reatest.     i~  Because  I  will  be  mer- 


covoniiiit,  I  also  disregarded  them"),  saith 
the  Lord.  On  the  fact  of  their  not 

continuing  in  God's  covenant,  Delitzsch 
gives  a  striking  quotation  from  Schelling, 
— "  The  Law  appears  to  be  the  mere  ideal 
of  a  religious  constitution,  as  it  has  never 
existed  in  fact :  in  practice,  the  Jews  were 
almost  throughout  polytheists.  The  sub- 
stance of  their  national  feeling  was  formed 
b_v  heathendom;  the  accidents  only,  by 
revelation.  From  the  queen  of  heaven 
down  to  the  abominations  of  the  Pha>ni- 
ciaus,  and  even  to  Cybele,  the  Jews  passed 
through  every  grade  of  paganism."  "  In 
fact,"  adds  Delitzscli,  "  there  is  no  period 
of  the  history  of  Israel  before  the  ca])ti-  • 
vity,  in  which  more  or  less  idolatry  was 
not  united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
except  the  time  of  David  and  the  first  years 
of  Solomon,  during  which  the  influence  of 
Samuel  still  continued  to  be  felt.  And 
wlien  by  the  captivity  Idol-worship  was 
completely  eradicated  from  the  people,  as 
far  at  least  as  regards  that  part  of  it  which 
returned,  it  is  well  known  tliat  a  hypo- 
critical letter-worship  got  the  mastery  over 
tliem,  which  was  morally  very  little  better." 
See  note  on  Matt.  xii.  43.    '  10.]  For 

(the  reason  rendered  is  for  the  expression 
"  new,"  above  :  "  new,  I  say  :  for  .  .  .") 
this  (predicate,  explained  in  what  follows) 
is  the  covenant  which  I  will  establish  to 
the  house  of  Israel  (Israel  here  in  its 
wider  sense,  comprehending  both  Israel 
proper  and  Judah  :  because  then  all  Israel 
shall  be  again  united)  after  those  days 
(alter  the  end  of  that  dispensation,  when 
tiiose  days  of  disregard  are  over),  saith 
the  Lord,  giving  (or,  putting.  This  is 
the  first  of  the  bcilu-  promises  on  which 
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the  new  covenant  is  established)  my  laws 
into  their  mind  (their  inward  parts,  their 
spiritual  man,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  sensorium  which  receives  impressions 
fiom  without) ;  and  on  their  heart  will  I 
inscribe  them  (contrast  to  the  inscription  of 
the  old  law,  which  was  on  tables  of  stone  : 
see  2  Cor.  iii.  3),  and  I  will  be  to  them 
for  (as  cb.  i.  5,  which  see)  a  God,  and 
they  shall  be  to  me  for  a  people. 
11.]  Second  of  the  better  promises — 
universal  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  God  : 
following  on  the  other,  tliat  God  would 
put  His  laws  in  their  minds  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts.  And  they  shall 
not  have  to  teach  every  man  his  [fellow] - 
citizen,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  (plural :  "  Know  ye  ")  the 
Lord :  because  all  shall  know  me,  from 
the  small  [one]  even  to  the  great  [one] 
of  them  (tliat  is,  "  they  shall  be  all  taught 
of  Ciod,"  as  cited  by  our  Lord  in  John  vi. 
45,  from  Isa.  liv.  13,  as  written  in  the 
prophets,  alluding  to  such  passages  as 
this,  and  Joel  ii.  28,  29.  See  also  1  John  ii. 
20,  27,  and  notes  there.  Under  the  old 
covenant,  the  priests'  lips  were  to  keep 
knowledge,  and  they  were  to  teach  the 
people  God's  ways  :  under  the  new,  there 
is  no  more  need  for  the  believer  to  have 
recourse  to  man  for  teachiug  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  given  to  all  that  ask,  reveals  the  things 
of  Christ  to  each,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  spiritualattainment  and  strength 
of  faith.  And  the  inner  reason  of  this 
now  follows,  making,  formally,  the  third 
of  these  better  promises,  but  in  fact  bound 
up  with,  and  the  condition  of,  the  last 
mentioned).  Because  ("  by  God  passing 
o 
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t  iind  tlieir 

omitted  by 
the  bett  of 


ciful  to  their  iniquities,  "and  their 
sins  t  will  I  remember  no  more. 
13  P  In  that  he  saith,  A  new  [cove- 
nant], he  hath  made  the  first  old. 
But  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth 
old  is  ready  to  vanish  away. 

IX.  1  Now    according-ly  the    first 
covenant  had  also  ordinances  of  di- 


by  the  former  guilt  of  His  sinful  people, 
aiid  beginning  a  new  relation  of  grace 
with  them,  is  this  blessed  change  made 
possible."  De  Wette)  I  will  be  merciful 
to  their  iniquities,  and  of  their  sins  will  I 
make  mention  no  more. 

13.]  Transition  to  the  antithetical  paral- 
lel which  he  is  about  to  di-aw  between  the 
former,  earthly  and  ceremonial,  and  the 
latter,  heavenly  and  actual  tabernacle  :  see 
summary  at  ch.  ix.  1.  In  saying  (here,  as 
in  each  of  those,  the  subject  is  God,  be- 
longing here  to  the  following  verb  :  "  ivhen 
God  saifh"),  A  new  [covenant],  he  hath 
made  old  {made  old,  viz.  by  speaking  of, — 
and  where  God  is  the  speaker,  actually  in 
decree  establishing,  seeing  that  all  God's 
sayings  are  realities, — a  new  one)  the  first 
[covenant].  But  (transition  fi-om  a  par- 
ticular assertion,  to  an  a.xiomatic  general 
truth  :  as  in  Rom.  xiv.  23)  that  which  is 
being  made  old  (the  saying  of  God  hafk 
made  old  that  first  covenant :  the  state  of 
antiquation  thereby  induced,  continues,  as 
tlie  perfect  tense  shews, — and  hence  the 
covenant  is  continually  heing  made  old) 
and  getting  into  old  age  is  nigh  unto 
vanishing  away  (the  writer  uses  the  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  time  subsequent  to 
the  utterance  of  the  prophecy.  At  that 
time  the  being  made  old  began,  by  the 
mention  of  a  new  covenant :  and  from  that 
time  the  first  covenant  might  be  regarded 
as  ever  dwindling  away,  so  to  speak,  and 
near  its  end,  which  God  might  bring  on  at 
any  time.  It  is  far  better  to  regard  the 
being  ready  to  vanish  away  thus,  than, 
with  some,  to  j)lace  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Writer,  when  in  fact  it  had  ah-eady  taken 
place). 

Chap.  IX.  1.]  The  chief  train  of  thought 
and  argument,  although  in  the  main  for- 
warded, has  been  for  the  present  somewhat 
broken,  by  the  long  citation  in  the  last 
chapter.  It  is  now  resumed.  Christ  is 
the  High  Priest  of  a  heavenly  tabernacle, 
the  Mediator  of  a  covenant  established 
upon    better  promises.     This  latter    has 
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merciful  to  their  unright- 
eousness, and  their  sins 
and  their  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more.  '^  In 
that  he  saith,  A  neiv  cove- 
nant, he  hath  m,ade  the 
first  old.  Now  that  which 
decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is 
ready  to  vanish  away. 

IX.  1  Then    verily    the 
first    covenant    had    also 


been  shewn  out  of  Scripture :  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  old  covenant  was  by 
that  Scripture  pronounced  to  be  transitory 
and  near  its  end.  As  such,  it  is  now  com- 
pared  in  detail  with  this  second  and  better 
one,  as  to  its  liturgical  apjjarafus  and 
proffered  means  of  access  to  God.  These 
are  detailed  somewhat  minutely,  mention 
being  even  made  of  some  which  are  not  in- 
sisted on,  nor  their  symbolism  explained: 
and  the  main  point  of  comparison,  the  access 
into  the  holiest  place,  is  hastened  on.  In 
this  particular  especially  the  infinite  supe- 
rioi-ity  of  the  new  covenant  is  insisted  on  : 
and  the  whole  access  of  Christ  into  God's 
presence  for  us  is  elaborately  contrasted 
with  the  former  insufficient  ceremonial  ac- 
cess by  means  of  animal  sacrifices.  In  one 
point,  above  all,  is  this  contrast  brought 
out:  the  supreme  efficacy  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  as  set  against  the  nullify  of  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  purge  away 
sin.  Then  the  subject  of  the  heavenly 
•  tabernacle  and  holy  place  is  recurred  to, 
and  the  fiiture  prospect  of  Christ's  re- 
appearing from  thence  opened. 

1—5.]  The  liturgical  appliances  of  the 
first  covenant.  1.]  Now  accordingly 

(this  takes  up  the  thought  of  ch.  viii.  5, 
where  the  command  is  recited  directing 
Moses  to  make  the  tabernacle  after  the 
pattern  shewn  him  in  the  mount.  In  pur- 
suance of  that  command  it  was  that  the 
first  covenant  had,  &c.)  the  first  [cove- 
nant] (not,  the  first  tabernacle,  as  the 
received  text  in  the  Greek  wrongly  and 
clumsily  glosses.  There  is  no  question  be- 
tween a  first  and  second  tabernacle  -.  the 
greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  is  a 
prototype,  not  an  afterthought.  The  gloss 
has  probably  arisen  from  a  blunder  in  in- 
terpreting "  the  first  tabernacle"  in  ver.  8: 
see  there)  had  (it  was  no  longer  subsisting 
in  the  Writer's  time  as  a  covenant,  however 
its  observances  might  be  still  surviving. 
Or  perhaps  the  word  had  may  refer  back 
to  the  time  indicated  in  ch.  viii.  5,  when 
Moses  made  the  tabernacle  :  had,  when  its 
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ordinances  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  a  loorldly  sanc- 
tuary. ^  For  there  was  a 
tabernacle  made  ;  the  first, 
icherein  wiis  the  candle- 
stick, and  the  table,  and 
the  sheicbread ;  which  is 
called  the  sanctuary.  ^  And 
after  the  second  veil,  the 
tabernacle  lohich  is  called 
the  Holiest  of  all;  *  which 
had  the  golden  censer,  and 
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vine  service,  and  "the  worldly  sane-  aExod.xxv.  s 
tuary.      2  b  j^^oj.   ^|jg  tabernacle    was  bExod.xxvi.i. 
established,  the   first  one,  *^  wherein  cEiod.xxvi. 
was  ^  the  candlestick,  and  ^  the  table,  "^Kxod.xxv: 
and  the  shewbread  ;  that  tabernacle, 'avio/iycv. 
which  is  called  the  holy  place.  ^  *"  13ut  "if"|'j^t'|- 
after  the  second  veil,  the  tabernacle    ibf''  "''''■ 
which    is    called     holy    of    holies ; 
■*  having  a  g-olden  censer,  and  ^  the  eExod  m^v. 

S3.&xl.8,'-'l. 


liturpfical  appliances  were  first  provided. 
But  I  prefer  the  other  view)  also  (as  well 
as  this  secoud  and  more  perfect  covenant : 
not  that  this  has  all  the  things  below  men- 
tioned, but  that  it  too  possesses  its  corre- 
sponding liturgical  appliances,  though  of  a 
higher  kind)  ordinances  ("the  old  cove- 
nant also  had  liturgical  ordinances,  which 
were  of  divine  right,  ordinances  which 
rested  their  obligatory  right  npon  revela- 
tion from  (iod  and  declaration  of  His  will." 
Delitzscb)  of  service  {icor.^hip  :  see  ch.  viii. 
5  and  nDtf),  and  its  (or,  the:  see  below) 
worldly  sanctuary  (as  the  whole  passage 
treats  of  tlie  distinction  between  the  two 
sanctuaries,  one  into  which  the  Levitical 
priests  entered,  and  the  other  into  which 
Christ  is  entered,  it  is  certain  that  the  signi- 
fication must  be  local  only,  worldly,  i.  e. 
'mundane,'  belonging  to  this  world.  It  ■ 
stands  opposed  to  heavenly,  and  is  an  epi- 
thet distinguishing  the  sanctuary  of  the 
first  covenant  from  that  of  the  second,  not 
one  common  to  the  two.  This  is  also  shewn 
by  the  article  th£.  The  first  covenant  had 
not  merely  a  worldly  sanctuary,  but  the 
oidy  sanctuary  which  was  upon  earth : 
that  one  which  was  constructed  after  the 
pattern  of  things  in  the  heavens). 

2—5.]  Explanatory  of  the  worldly 
sanctuary  by  a  particular  detail.  For 
the  tabernacle  was  establislied  (set  up 
as  a  tent),  the  first  one  (in  situation  to 
those  entering  :  see  Acts  xvi.  12  note),  in 
which  were  the  candlestick  (with  seven 
lights:  of  gold,  carved  with  almond  flowers, 
pomegranates,  and  lilies :  see  Exod.  xxv. 
31—39,  xxxvii.  17—24.  There  were  ten 
of  these  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  see 
1  Kings  vii.  49;  2  Chron.  iv.  7:  but 
in  the  second  Temple,  the  Mosaic  regu- 
lation was  returned  to,  and  only  one 
pluced  in  the  tabernacle  :  see  1  Mace.  i.  21, 
iv.  49.  .Joseph us  describes  Vespasian's  tri- 
umph, and  the  candlestick  as  borne  in  it, 


which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  relief  on  the 
arch  of  Titus  at  Rome),  and  the  table  (lor 
the  shewbread  :  of  shittini  [acacia?]  wootl, 
overlaid  with  gold,  Exod.  xxv.  23—30, 
xxxvii.  10 — 16,  of  which  there  was  one 
only  in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  and  in  the 
second  temple  [1  Mace,  as  above],  but  ten  in 
Solomon's  temple,  see  2  Chron. iv. 8;  also  il). 
ver.  19  ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  16  ;  1  Kings  vii. 
-iS),  and  the  shew  of  the  bread  (so  literally. 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  Thohu-k  aiid 
Delitzscb  are  right,  who  understand  this 
not  of  the  custom  of  cvhibiting  the  bread, 
.  but,  seeing  that  the  Writer  is  speaking  of 
concrete  olyects,  as  the  heap  of  bread  itself 
thus  exhibited) ;  which  tabernacle  ("  that 
tal)ernacle  namely,  which  ")  is  called  the 
holy  place  (literally,  places  or  parts  :  there 
is  no  substantive  expressed).  3.]  But 

(as  bringing  out  by  anticipation  the  same 
contrast  which  we  have  in  vv.  6,  7)  after 
(i.e.  in  entering:  "behind,"  as  we  should 
say,  if  regarding  it '  in  situ')  the  second  veil 
(or  curtain  banging  before  the  sanctuary. 
There  were  in  reality  two  of  these,  as  de- 
scribed in  Exod.  xxvi.  31— 37 :  one  before  the 
holy  of  holies  itself  [vv.  31—35],  the  other 
before  the  tabernacle  door  [vv.  86,  37J) 
the  (not  "  a,"  see  above)  tabernacle  which 
is  called  holy  of  holies  (literally  holies) ; 
having  (see  below)  a  golden  censer  [or, 
altar  of  incense]  (there  is  considerable 
difficulty  here.  The  word  used  may 
mean  either  an  altar  upon  which,  or  a 
censer  in  which,  incense  was  burnt.  On 
the  side  of  the  latter  meaning  it  is  re- 
markable, that  much  stress  is  laid  by  the 
IMischna  upon  the  censer  to  be  xised  on  the 
day  of  expiation,  as  distinguished  from 
that  used  on  any  other  day  :  on  the  fact  of 
its  being  of  gold,  and  of  a  particular  and 
precious  kind  of  gold.  But  if  this  latter 
interpretation  be  adopted,  we  are  involved 
in  the  following  difficulty.  This  golden 
censer  is  nowhere  named  in  the  law  :  the 
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arlv  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round 
hFx,.(i.xvi.3s.,^ljy^j^    with    o^old,    wherein    was   •>  a 
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the  ark  of  the  covenant 
overlaid  round  about  with 
gold,  wherein  was  the  golden 


word  reuclered  "censer"  by  A.  V.  in  T-evit. 
xvi.  12,  is  a  shallow  basin,  in  which  the 
high  priest  ou  the  day  of  atouomeut  was  to 
tiike  incense  from  the  incense-altar  into  the 
holy  place.'  Besides  which,  it  is  not  speci- 
tied  as  golden  ;  nor  was  it  kept  in  the  Holy 
of  holies.  Indeed  it  conld  not  have  been, 
or  the  high  priest  would  have  been  obliged 
to  fetch  it  from  thence  before  burning  in- 
cense in  it,  which  is  most  improbable.  Of 
these,  the  first-mentioned  objection  is  not 
decisive  ;  for  our  Writer  is  speaking,  not  of 
Mosaic  usage  only,  but  of  several  things 
outside  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself;  and 
thus  our  explanation  of  any  difficulty  need 
not  be  sought  in  the  provisions  of  the  law 
only,  but  also  in  subsequent  Jewish  usage. 
If  now,  influenced  by  the  above  difficul- 
ties, we  adopt  the  interpretation  "altar 
of  incense,"  a  difficulty  arises,  certainly 
not  less  than  any  of  those  adduced  above. 
On  the  one  hand  the  word  having  at 
first  sight  seems  to  admit  of  no  other 
meaning  than  a  local  one,  "containing." 
The  parallelism  with  vpherein  was  above 
appears  to  demand  this,  and  the  fact 
that  the  other  things  mentioned  are  be- 
yond question  intended  to  be  in,  not  merely 
"belonging  to,  the  Holy  of  holies.  On 
this,  see  more  below.  Taking  it  as 
our  first  impression,  we  are  startled  by 
the  fact,  that  the  altar  of  incense  was 
not  in  the  Holy  of  holies,  but  outside  it. 
Hence  Bleek,  Ue  Wette,  and  Lunemanu, 
suppose  that  the  Writer  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake,  and  Bleek  infers  from  this  that  he 
was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  but  an 
Alexandrine.  But  as  Delitzsch  observes, 
whichever  he  were,  he  must  have  been  a 
];erfect  monster  of  ignorance,  to  have  fallen 
into  any  such  error.  "Then,"  continues 
Delitzsch,  "  since  we  cannot  submit  him  to 
sucli  an  imputation,  is  there  any  intent 
whiidi  our  Writer  may  have  had,  inducing 
him  to  ascribe  the  altar  of  incense  to  the 
Holy  of  holies,  notwithstanding  that  he 
knew  its  local  situation  to  be  in  the  Holy 
phice  ?  "  There  is  such  an  intent,  recog- 
nized even  by  Bleek  himself.  "The  Au- 
thor," says  Bleek,  and  after  him  Tholuck, 
"  treats  tiie  Holy  of  holies,  irrespective  of 
the  veil,  as  symbolical  of  the  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary, and  had  also  a  motive  to  include  in 
it  the  altar  of  incense,  whose  ofterings  of 
incense  are  the  symbol  of  the  pi'ayers  of 
the  saints,  Ucv.  viii.  3  if."     And  even  so  it 


is.  Not  only  the  New  Test,  writings,  but 
tlie  Old  Test,  also,  Isa.  vi.  6,  speak  of  a 
heavenly  altar,  which  is  the  antitype 
there  of  the  earthly.  Considering  the 
fact  that  this  antitypical  altar  belonged 
to  the  Holy  of  holies,  into  which  Christ  en- 
tered through  the  torn  veil,  it  was  obvious 
for  our  Writer  to  reckon  the  typical  allar 
also  among  the  things  belonging  to  the 
Holy  of  holies.  Our  second  question  then 
is,  whether  our  Writer  is  justified,  having 
this  motive,  in  reckoning  the  altar  of  in- 
cense among  the  furniture  of  the  Holy  of 
holies.  And  our  answer  is,  Entirely  so: 
the  following  considerations  have  weight : 

a)  that  the  altar  of  incense,  by  Exod.  xxx. 
6,  xl.  5,  is  to  be  placed  before  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  or  before  the  Capporeth 
[mercy-seat],  i.e.  in  the  middle  between 
the  candlestick  on  the  right  and  the  table 
of  shewbread  ou  the  left,  so  that  its  place  is 
subordinate  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant : 

b)  that  on  the  day  of  atonement,  it,  as 
well  as  the  mercy-seat,  was  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  sin-oftering :  c)  that  in 
1  Kings  vi.  22,  as  well  as  by  our  Writer, 
it  is  reckoned  to  the  Holy  of  holies,  being 
there  called  the  altar  belonging  to  the 
sanctuary  [A.  V.  "  the  altar  that  was  bg 
the  oracle"^.  The  solution  to  be  gathered 
from  this  would  be,  that  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, being  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  ordi- 
nance to  stand  in  immediate  contiguity  to 
the  veil  separating  the  Holy  of  holies,  and 
being  destined  in  its  use  especially  for  the 
service  of  the  Holy  of  holies  [for  this,  not- 
withstanding the  objection  brought  by 
Delitzsch,  might  have  weight ;  the  exterior 
altar  of  burnt-oflering  did  not  belong  in 
any  such  strict  sense  to  the  sanctuary  and 
mercy-seat],  and  being  described  in  more 
than  one  place  of  Scripture  [e.  g.  Exod. 
xxx.  6  ;  1  Kings  vi.  22]  as  comiected  with 
the  sanctuary,  is  taken  by  the  Writer  as 
apjiertahiing  to  the  Holy  of  holies :  he 
ciiuosing,  thus  to  describe  it,  the  some- 
what ambiguous  word  having,  and  not 
"wherein was,"  as  before.  I  have  thus  given 
both  views  of  the  solution  to  be  sought : 
and  will  now  state  the  result.  1)  On  either 
hyjiothesis,  having  cannot  be  kept  to  its 
st  ricter  meaning  of  contain  ing.  For  neither 
tlie  censer  nor  the  incense-altar  was  kept 
in  the  Holy  of  hohes.  2)  The  language  of 
the  Mischua  concerning  the  golden  censer 
is   very   strong,   and  more  weight  still  is 
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jiot  that  had  manna,  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
and  the  tables  of  the  cove- 
mint ;  ^  and  over  it  the 
chcrubhns  of  glory  .shadow- 
ing the  mercyseat;  of  which 
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'^[•olilen  pot    containing    the    iiuuuia, 

aiul  'Aaron's   rod  that  budded,  and  i  Numb.  xvii. 

^  the   tables  of  the  covenant :  ^  and  ^  ':»"<!•  »»v. 

'  I8,21.& 

'  over  it  the  cherubim  of  glory  over-    ""ao/ "i.e*!. 
shadowing  the  mercy-seat;  of  which    i Kings vui. 

■iCIiron.v.lO.  I  Kxod.  xxv.  18,  22.    Lcv.xvi.2.    1  Kings  viU. 0,7. 


given  to  it  when  we  reflect  tliul  it  is  cspe- 
einlly  of  the  day  of  e.xpiatiou  that  our 
Writer  is  prejmring  to  speak.  3)  Tlie 
word  golden  shoukl  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  consideration.  When  the  ark  of  the 
I'ovenant  by  and  by  is  spoken  of,  which 
like  the  altar  of  incense  was  overlaid  with 
•rold,  it  is  not  said  to  be  golden,  but  only 
"  vrerlaid  all  round  with  gold."  And  this 
preiHcate  being  thus  emphatically  thrown 
forward,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  help  feelii  g 
that  a  stress  is  laid  on  it,  and  it  is  not 
used  without  design.  And  if  we  enquire 
wliat  t.liis  design  is,  we  can  hardly  find 
fault  with  the  reply  which  says  that  it  is 
to  distinguish  a  golden  censer  from  some 
other  kiuds  of  censers.  4)  On  the  wholo 
then  I  sliould  say  that  the  balance  in- 
clines towards  the  "  censer  "  iuteii^retation, 
iliough  I  do  not  feel  by  any  means  that 
the  ditficulty  is  removed,  and  should  hail 
any  new  solution  which  might  clear  it  still 
further),  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (sue 
i';xod.  .\.xv.  10  If.,  xxxvii.  1  tf.  :  called  by 
this  name,  Josh.  iii.  6  and  in  other  jjlaces) 
covered  round  on  all  sides  ("  icilhin  and 
willioiit"  Exod.  xxv.  11)  with  gold  (the 
ark,  a  chest,  was  of  shittiui  [acacia]  wood, 
o\  erlaid  with  plates  of  tine  gold,  Exod.  as 
above.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  in  the 
Holy  of  holies  in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle, 
and  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  1  Kings 
viii.  4,  6.  In  the  sack  by  the  Chaldeans, 
it  disa])pcared.  See  a  legend  respecting  its 
fate  in  2  Mace.  ii.  1 — H,  where  curiously 
enough  "  the  tabernacle,  and  the  ark,  and 
the  altar  of  incense,"  are  classed  together. 
The  second  temple  did  not  contain  it,  but 
it  was  represented  by  a  stone  basement 
three  fingers  high,  called  "the  stone  of 
foundation"),  in  which  [was]  a  golden 
pot  (Ex.  xvi.  32—34.  The  word  "golden" 
is  added  by  the  Septuagiut  :  so  also  Philo : 
the  llelrew  has  merely  "  a  pot,"  as  A.  V.) 
containing  the  manna  (viz.  an  ouier, 
each  man's  daily  share  laid  up  tor  a  me- 
morial, see  Exod.  xvi.  32  with  ib.  16.  That 
this  pot  was  to  be  placed  in  the  ark,  is  not 
said  there,  but  it  was  gathered  probably 
from  the  words  "  before  the  Lord."  In 
1  Kings  viii.  i) ;  2  Chron.  v.  10,  it  is  stated 
•{hat  there    was    nothing    in    the   ark    in 


Solomon's  temple,  except  the  two  tables 
which  Moses  put  therein  at  Horeb.  But 
this,  as  Delitzsdi  observes,  will  not  prove 
any  thing  against  the  pot  of  manna  and  the 
rod  having  once  been  there;  nay  rather, 
from  the  express  declaration  that  there  was 
then  nothing  hut  the  tables  of  stone,  it 
would  .seem  that  formerly  there  liad  been 
other  things  there.  The'  Rabbis  certainly 
treat  of  the  pot  of  manna,  as  of  the  rod,  as 
being  in  the  ark),  and  the  rod  of  Aaron 
which  budded  (see  Numb.  xvii.  1—11.  It 
was  to  be  laid  up  "  before  the  testimony," 
in  which  Hen  Gershom  sees  a  proof  that  it 
was  in  the  ark.  The  Gemara  mentions  a 
tradition  that  with  the  ark  disappeared  tlie 
pot  of  manna,  and  the  cruse  of  anointing  oil, 
and  the  rod  of  Aaron  with  its  almonds  and 
blossoms,  and  the  clicst  which  the  Philis- 
tines sent  for  a  trespass- ofrerinij,  1  Sam.  vi. 
4,  8),  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant  (vi/.. 
the  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  ten  coni- 
mandmeuts  were  written  by  the  finger  of 
God,  Exod.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18;  Dent.  x.  1— 
5;  1  Kings  viii.  9;  2  Chron.  v.  10,  as 
above.  It  w  ill  be  seen  from  these  references, 
that  these  tables  were  ordered  to  be  put  in 
the  ark) ;  6.]  and  over  above  it  (the 

ark  of  the  covenant)  [the]  cherubim  (the 
well-known  fourfold  animal  forms,  fenc- 
ing from  human  approach,  and  at  the  same 
time  bearing  up  and  supporting  the  glory 
of  God  :  symbolizing,  as  I  believe  and  have 
elsewhere  maintained  [Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1841.  Lect.  i.  See  also  note  on  IJcv. 
iv.  6 — 8],  the  creation  of  God.  See  nioi-e 
below)  Of  glory  (the  glory,  is  the  Shechinah, 
or  bright  cloud  of  glory,  in  which  Jehovah 
appeared  between  the  dierubic  forms,  and 
to  which,  as  attendants  and  watchers,  and 
upholders,  they  belonged)  overshadowing 
(casting  shadow  down  upon,  causing  to  be 
shadowed)  the  mercy-seat  {the  mercy- 
seat  of  Exod.  xxv.  17 :  tlie  massive 
golden  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
on  which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  appeared 
between  the  cherubim.  It  was  that  upon 
which  especially  the  blood  of  the  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  was  sprinkled  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  Levit.  xvi.  15,  and  from  this 
circumstance  apparently,  the  propitiation 
taking  place  on  it,  it  obtained  its  name  of 
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we  cannot  now  speak  particularly. 
^  Now  these  tliiug-s  being"  thus  ar- 
ranged^ '"the  priests  enter  always  into 
the  first  tabernacle,  accomplishing- 
the  service  of  God ;  '^  but  into  the 
second  the  high  priest  alone  "once 
every  year,  not  without  blood,  °  which 
he  offereth  for  himself,  and  for  the 
ignorances  of  the  people :  ^  p  the 
Holy  Ghost  this  signifying",  that 
qjohnii-.e.  1  the  way  into  the  holy  place  hath 
not  yet  been  made  manifest,  while 
the  first  tabernacle  is  as  yet  stand- 
ing :    9  the    which    tabernacle   is    a 


n  Exod.  XXX. 

10. 

Lev.  xvi.  3. 

11, 12.  15,  -H. 

ver.  25. 
o  ch.  V.  3.  & 

vii.  2". 
p  ch.  X.  19,  20. 
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we  cannot  now  speak  par- 
ticularly. ^  Now  when  these 
things  were  thus  ordained, 
the  priests  went  always  into 
the  first  tahernacle,  accom- 
plishing the  service  oidodi. 
7  But  into  the  second  went 
the  high  priest  alone  once 
every  year,  not  loithout 
blood,  which  he  offered  for 
himself,  and  for  the  errors 
of  the  people :  ^  the  Holy 
Ohost  this  signifying,  that 
the  ivay  into  the  holiest  of 
all  was  not  yet  made  mani- 
fest,while  as  the  first  taher- 
I  nacle  was  yet  standing  : 
j  9  tvhich   was    a  figure  fur 


mercy-seat,  or  place  of  propitiation.  It 
was  the  footstool  of  God,  1  Chrou.  xxviii.  2 ; 
Ps.  xcix.  5,  exxxii.  7 ;  Lam.  ii.  1 ;  the  spot 
where  He,  the  God  of  the  covenant,  met 
with  Israel,  the  people  of  the  covenant  -.  see 
Exod.  XXV.  22  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  Numb.  vii.  89) ; 
concerning  -which  it  is  not  [opportune] 
now  to  speak  one  by  one  (i.  e.  piirticularly. 
The  clause  refers  evidently  not  to  the 
cherubim  only,  but  to  all  the  contents  of 
the  Sanctuary  just  mentioned). 
6,  7.]  We  now  have  that  whereunto  the 
above  details  have  been  tending,  viz.  the 
use  made  of  the  Sanctuary  by  the  High 
Priest  on  the  day  of  atonement.  But 
(transitional)  these  things  being  thus 
arranged,  into  the  first  (foremost)  taber- 
nacle [indeed]  continually  (i.e.  day  by 
day,  at  any  time,  without  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  law :  certainly,  twice  at 
least  in  every  day,  see  Exod.  xxx.  7  ft'-) 
enter  (on  the  present,  see  above.  It  must 
not  be  rendered  by  an  imperfect,  as  A.  V., 
'  went ')  the  priests  (the  ordinary  priests), 
accomplishing  the  services  (the  sei-vices 
meant  are  the  morning  and  evening  care 
of  the  lamps,  the  morning  and  evening 
offering  of  incense,  and  the  weekly  change 
of  the  shewbread) ;  7.]    but   into 

the  second  (innermost,  the  Holy  of  holies) 
once  in  the  year  (i.e.  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month  ; 
the  same  expression  is  used  in  reff.  Exod. 
and  Levit.  The  entrance  took  place,  on 
that  day,  twice  at  least,  from  Levit.  xvi. 
12 — 16  :  the  Mischna  says,  four  [three  ?] 
times,  Joma  v.  1 ;  vii.  4.  Much  trouble  has 
been  spent  by  antiquarians  on  the  question : 
see  the  whole   treated   in  Bleik,  if  it   be 


thought  worth  while :  it  may  suffice  here 
to  say  that  the  Writer  follows  the  ordinary 
way  of  speaking  among  the  Jews  and  oui'- 
selves,  meaning  by  "once,"  on  one  occa- 
sion. No  one  would  think,  if  I  said  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  a  certain  person  but 
once  in  every  year,  of  asking  how  long  I 
spent  in  his  company  during  that  day,  and 
how  often  I  looked  upon  him)  the  High 
Priest  alone,  not  without  (see  ch.  vii.  20) 
blood,  which  he  offers  (see  ch.  viii.  3) 
on  behalf  of  himself,  and  the  ignorances 
(sins  of  ignorance,  see  ch.  v.  2.  But  the 
word  may  have  a  wider  meaning  than 
mere  sins  of  ignorance)  of  the  people  (I 
have  in  my  Greek  Test,  discussed  the 
Cjuestion  whether  this  sentence  will  bear 
to  be  taken  "  for  his  own  ignorances,  and 
for  those  of  the  people :"  and  have  found 
it  not  improbable,  that  this  may  have 
been  intended) :  8.]  the  Holy  Spirit 

signifying  (by  the  typical  arrangement 
of  the  sanctuary,  excluding  all  from  it 
except  the  High  Priest  once  a  year :  the 
reference  of  "signifying"  is  not  to  be 
referred  back  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
above  quoted.  We  often  have  the  verb  in 
this  meaning  of  "  signifying  by  a  repre- 
sentation :"  so  in  ch.  xii.  27)  this  (which 
follows),  that  the  way  to  the  holy  place 
(i.  e.  the  true  holy  places  in  heaven  :  for 
it  is  of  antitype,  not  of  type,  that  the 
Writer  is  here  speaking.  Hence  there  is 
no  danger  of  mistaking  the  holy  place 
here  for  the  outer  tabernacle :  it  is  as  in 
Ezek.  xli.  23 ;  Lev.  xvi.  16,  17,  20,  23,  27, 
the  holy  place,  par  excellence)  has  not 
yet  been  manifested  (not,  had  not:  the 
present    form  is   maintained  throughout : 
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ihe  time  then  present,  in 
which  were  offered  both 
gifts  and  sacrifices,  that 
could  not  make  him  that 
did  the  service  perfect, 
as  pertaining  to  the  con- 
science; •"which  stood  on/y 
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parable  for  the  time  now   present ; 
according"  to  which  are  offered  both 
«i^ifts  and  sacrifices,  ''having'  no  power  ''^;^';iy  ,;'• 
to    perfect  in    conscience    him    tliat    *"•'•"• 
scrveth  :  10  consisting  only  in  ®  meats  8i^cy.xi.2 

'  O  J  Col.ii.  10. 


see  below),  while  the  first  tabernacle  is 
as  yet  standing  {what  first  tabernacle  / 
That  which  was  first  in  time,  or  first  in 
order  of  space  1  Clearly  the  latter,  w  Inch 
has  already  been  used  in  ver.  6  :  no  reason 
can  be  given  for  changing  the  sense  to 
the  temporal  one,  especially  as  the  Writer 
is  regarding  the  wliole  as  present,  and 
drawing  no  contrast  as  to  time.  In  fact, 
if  time  be  regarded,  tlie  heavenly,  not 
the  earthly  tabernacle  is  the  first.  Still  less 
can  we  understand  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  as  distinguished  from  the  tem- 
ple :  which  would  yield  no  assignable  sense. 
Bleek  supposes  that  the  first  tabernacle, 
thus  understood,  symbolizes  the  whole 
Jewish  Levitical  worship  which  took  place 
in  the  first  or  outer  tabernacle:  Ebrard, 
that  the  whole,  exterior  and  interior  taber- 
nacle, is  symbolical,  the  exterior  of  relative, 
the  interior  of  absolute  holiness.  But  both 
of  these  ideas  are  well  refuted  by  Delitzsch, 
who  reminds  us  that  the  first  as  well  as 
the  second  tabernacle  was  symbolical  of 
heavenly  things) :  the  which  (viz.  the  first 
or  anterior  tabernacle,  and  that  especially 
considered  as  obstructing,  by  its  yet  re- 
maining, the  way  into  the  holiest)  is  (not, 
"was,"  see  above)  a  parable  for  (in  re- 
ference to)  the  time  (period,  or  season, 
with  reference  to  the  divine  dispensations) 
now  present  (so  Primasius, — "for  what 
was  then  done  in  the  temple,  was  a  figure 
and  similitude  of  that  truth  which  is  now 
fulfilled  in  the  church."  And  thus  re- 
cently, and  to  my  mind  decisively,  De- 
litzsch. But  observe,  the  first  tabernacle 
was  not  a  parable  of  the  present  time,  so 
tiiat  the  present  time  should  be  the  thing 
represented  : — but  a  parable,— ^or,  re- 
served unto,  or  given  in  reference  to,  the 
present  time, — of  heavenly  things,  to  which 
the  access  is  in  the  present  time  revealed. 
This  application  of  the  expression 
to  the  time  now  present,  has  not  been  the 
general  view  of  Commentators.  Chry- 
sostom  and  others  have  interpreted  it  of 
the  time  then  present,  the  time  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  But  this  meuiiing,  "  the 
time  tvhich  was  instant,"  would  not  agree 
with  the  present  tense,  are  offered,  to 
which  consequently  those  interpreters  arc 


obliged  to  do  violence.  Accordingly  we 
have  modifications  of  this  view,  e.  g.  that 
of  Ebrard,  and  others,  that  the  time  meant 
is  the  present  time  of  ottering  Old  Test, 
sacrifices,  in  which  the  readers  of  the 
Epistle  were  still  taking  a  part.  "The 
author  might  have  called  the  time  of  the 
Old  Test,  worship  'the  past  time,'  and 
he  would  doubtless  have  so  called  it,  had 
he  been  minded  to  speak  from  liis  own 
standing-point:  but  with  practical  wisdom 
he  here  speaks  from  that  of  his  readers, 
who  yet  joined  in  the  temple  worship,  and 
for  whom  the  period  of  sacrifices  was  not 
yet  passed  away."  Ebrard:  —  that  of 
Bleek,  Tholuck,  and  Liinemann,  "This 
first  tabernacle  is,  or  there  lies  in  its 
establishment,  a  parabolic  setting  forth 
of  the  character  of  the  present  time  in 
general,  i.  e.  of  the  time  of  the  Old  Test., 
—  of  Judaism."  Bleek.  And  so  A.  V., 
"which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  then 
present."  See  more  below  under  "the 
time  of  reformation");  according  to  which 
(i.e.  in  accordance  with  tvhich  typical 
meaning;  a  specification  accounting  for 
and  justifying  the  profitless  character 
of  the  ordinances  about  to  be  spoken  of) 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  offered  (the 
present  implies  only  the  matter-of-fact 
endurance  of  the  Levitical  oflerings,  not 
their  subsistence  in  the  divine  plan),  having 
no  power  to  perfect  in  conscience  (see 
below)  him  that  serveth  (i.  e.  not  the 
priests,  but  the  people,  who  ottered  through 
them.  "  The  ottering  Israelite  assures, 
— doing,  as  he  does,  that  which  God's 
law  requires, — his  part,  as  a  member,  in 
the  people  of  the  law  and  of  the  promised 
salvation  :  he  obtains  also,  if  he  does  this 
with  right  feeling,  operations  of  divine 
grace,  which  he  seeks  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed :  but,  seeing  that  the  Holy  of  holies 
is  not  yet  unveiled,  the  ofitrings  cannot 
perfect  him  in  conscience,  i.  e.  cannot  put 
his  moral-religious  consciousness,  in  its 
inward  feeling,  into  a  state  of  entire  and 
joyful  looking  for  of  salvation,  so  that 
his  conscience  should  be  an  onward-wax- 
ing consciousness  of  perfect  restoration, 
of  entire  clearing  uj),  of  total  emancipa- 
tion, of  his  relation  to  God."     Delitzsch  : 
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and  drinks^  and  'divers  washings, 
"  ordinances  of  the  flesh,  imposed  on 
them  until  the  time  of  reformation. 

11  But    Christ     having    appeared 
'^  an  high  priest  ^  of  the  good  thing 
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in  meats  and  drinks,  and 
divers  washings,  and  car- 
nal ordinances,  imposed 
on  them  until  the  time  of 
reformation.  "  But  Christ 
being  come  an  high  priest 
I  of  good  things  to  come,  by 


to    come,    ^through   the    greater   3inii\  a  greater  and  more  perfect 


who  continues,  "  The  material  offerings  of 
animals    are   only  parables,    referring    to 
the  time  when  that  which  is  parabolically 
set  forth  becomes  actual,  and  passes  into 
reality.     They  are,    considered   of    them- 
selves,   incapable   of    any   action   on    tlie 
inner  part  of  a  man  ;  they  are  ")  ; 
10.]    only    consisting    in   (on    the    am- 
biguity of  construction,  see  in  my  Greek 
Test.)  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  wash- 
ings  (probably  the   Writer  has   in    mind 
both  the   legal  and   the  Talmudical  con- 
ditions  imposed    upon   them   ivho   served. 
See  the  very  parallel  place,  Col.  ii.  16.     The 
law  prescribed  much  about  eating  :  nothing 
about  drinking,  except  some  general  rules 
of  uncleauness,  such  as  Lev.  xi.  34, — and  in 
peculiar  cases,  such  as  the  prohibition  of 
wine  to  the  Nazarite,  Numb.  vi.  3,—  and  to 
tlie  priests  when  on  actual  service  in  the 
tabernacle.    Lev.    x.    9.     But    subsequent 
circumstances  and  usage  added  other  ob- 
servances and  precedents :  as,  e.  g.  Dan.  i. 
8  ;  Hiigg.  ii  13.     See  Matt,  xxiii.  24  j  Rom. 
xiv.  21.     So  there  is  no  necessity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  allusion  is  to  the  feasts  after 
sacrifice  [ch.  xiii.  10],  or  to  the  passover. 
The  divers  tvasMngs  may  refer  to  all  the 
various    washings    ordained    by  the   law, 
Exod.  xxix.  4;    Lev.  xi.  25,   28,  32,  40; 
xiv.  G— 9  ;  XV.  5  ff. ;  xvi.  4,  24  ft'. ;  Numb, 
viii.  7 ;    xix.  17  ff.     But   it    seems  likely 
that  not  the  sacerdotal  washings,  so  much 
as  those  prescribed  to  or  observed  by  the 
people,  are  mainly  in  view  :   such  as  those 
miutioned  in  MaVk  vii.  4),  ordinances  of 
[the]    flesh    (i.  e.   belonging   to    flesh,    as 
opposed  to  spirit.     They  regarded  material 
things,  gifts,  sacrifices,  meats,  drinks,  wash- 
ings, which  from  their  very  nature  could 
<^iily  affect  the  outward  not  the  inward  man), 
imposed  until  the  season  of  rectification 
(i.  e.  when  all  these  things  would  be  better 
arranged,    the    substance    put    where   the 
i^hadow   was   before,    the   sufficient   grace 
where  the  insufficient  type.     The  expres- 
sion  probably  refers    to   ch.   viii.  8    f., — 
llie    time    when    God   would    make    with 
His    jieople   a    better    covenant.     I    need 
hardly  remind  the  reader  v.'ho  has    kept 


pace  with  what  has  been  said  on  "  the  time 
now  present "  above,  that  this  time  of  re- 
formation is  one  and  the  same  with  that. 
Those  who  give  another  meaning  there,  yet 
agree  in  referring  these  words  to  Christian 
times). 

11,  12.]  The  fulfilment  of  these  types 
by  Christ.  But  (the  contrast  is  to  the 
ineffectiveness  and  the  merely  provisional 
nature  of  the  Levitical  offerings)  Christ 
(not  "  Jesus  "  here  :  because  the  Writer 
will  introduce  with  emphasis  that  name 
which  carries  with  it  the  fulfilment  of  all 
type  and  prophecy.  Nor  again  "the  Christ," 
because  he  will  not  say  that  '  the  Messiah ' 
was  come,  but  will  use  that  well-known 
name  as  a  personal  name  belonging  to  Him 
whom  now  all  Christians  know  by  it)  having 
appeared  (the  verb  here  used  is  the  usual 
word  for  appearing  or  coming  forward 
as  a  historical  person :  aj)pearmg  on  the 
stage  of  the  world.  And  it  is  of  this 
appearance  of  Christ  in  history  that  the 
word  is  here  used.  That  appearance  was 
the  point  of  demarcation  between  pro- 
phecy and  fulfilment,  between  the  old 
covenant  and  the  new.  So  that  the  ex- 
pression is  rather  to  be  taken  of  the  whole 
accomplished  course  of  Christ  summed  up 
in  one,  than  either  of  His  first  incarnation 
upon  earth,  or  of  His  full  inauguration 
into  His  Melchisedec  High  Priesthood  in 
heaven)  as  High  Priest  of  the  good  things 
to  come  (i.  e.  in  this  ease,  the  blessed 
promises  of  the  Christian  covenant,  dif- 
ferent, in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
from  their  "good  things  to  come,"  but 
still,  in  formal  expression,  a  term  common 
to  them  and  us :  so  that  the  expression, 
"high  priest  of  the  good  things  to  come," 
might  in  its  scantiness  of  sense  have  been 
used  of  a  Jewish  High  Priest,  just  as  it  is 
in  its  fulness  of  completed  sense  used  of 
Christ  now.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  1  take  to  come  as  meaning  not, 
which  were  future  in  respect  of  the  law, 
but  which  are  now  iuture ;  the  "  incor- 
ruptible inheritance  "  of  1  Pet.  i.  4,  the 
"  things  hoped  for  "  of  our  ch.  xi.  1 :  see 
oui-  Writer's  usage  in  reff.     The  genitive 
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more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made 
with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of 
this    creation ;    13  nor   yet   through 


ArTlI01!T/ET)    VEUSTOX. 

tabernacle,  not  made  with 
hands,  that  is  to  say,  not 
of  this  buildinf)  ;  ^'^  neither 
by  the  blood  of  goats  and 

calves,   but    by   his   own\a^]^Q  Uood  of  goats  and  calves,  but ''<•'••  "•*• 

blood    he    entered  in   once    ,,  , ,  i      i  •  i  i       i    i_  i         i 

into  the  holy  place,  having\^^'''''''S^^   1"«  O^^"    ^l^od    he  entered  b  Acts  x.s. 
obtained    e'te-nal    redemp- ["^  OBCe     for    all     into    the     holy    place,     V'ivtMO. 

Kev.  i.  5.  & 
V.  9.  cZech.iii.O.    ver.  26,  28.    ch.x.  H 


after  the  word  High  Priest  is  not  nn 
attributive,  but  an  objective  one  :  the  yood 
thinys  to  come  aw  tbeubjeets  and  ultimate 
refjard  of  His  Hi<rli  Priestbood),  through 
the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle, 
not  madfi  with  hands,  that  is,  not  of  this 
creation  (1)  How  are  these  words  to  be 
constructed  >  2)  to  tohat  tabernacle  do 
they  refer?  1)  tliey  belong  to  entered 
below,  not  to  what  went  before.  For  in 
that  case  neither  would  be  left  without 
any  preceding  member  of  the  negation  to 
follow,  or  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
sequence  to  "  not  made  with  hands,"  or  to 
"  not  of  this  creation,"  either  of  which 
would  be  absurd.  2)  the  through  is  local : 
as  the  Jewish  High  Priest  ])assed  through 
the  first  tabernacle  in  entering  into  the 
earthly  holy  place,  so  our  High  Priest  has 
passed  through  the  greater  and  more 
perfect  tabernacle  to  cuter  into  the  hea- 
venly holy  place.  But,  this  settled,  2) 
what  is  this  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle  ?  The  Fathei-s  for  the  most 
part  interpret  it  of  Christ's  body  or 
human  nature.  Ebrard  takes  it  of  Christ's 
holy  life,  and  "  Ike  holy  place  "  of  His 
exaltation  ;  passing,  in  fact,  from  reality 
into  symbol :  others  explain  it  of  the 
Church  on  earth :  others,  of  the  whole 
tcorld :  Hofmann,  of  the  glorified  Body 
of  Christ,  which,  and  not  the  Body  of 
His  tlesh,  he  maintains  can  alone  be  said 
to  be  not  of  this  creation,  and  in  which 
dwells  [Col.  ii.  9]  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily  :  Block,  De  Wette,  Liine- 
mann,  and  Stier,  of  the  louder  region  of  the 
heavens,  through  which  Christ  passed  in 
ascending  to  the  throne  of  God.  Tholuck 
thinks  it  to  be  merely  a  superadded  fea- 
ture, having  no  representation  in  reality, 
but  serving  only  to  complete  the  idea  of 
a  hcaveidy  sanctuary.  Delitzsch  keeps  to 
bis  interpretation  in  ch.  viii.  2  [which 
see  discussed  in  note  there],  as  against 
Hofmann.  But  here,  as  there,  I  believe 
that  his  and  Hofuiann's  views  run  up  into 
one ;  thougli  perhaps  here  the  weight  is 
on  his  side,  as  it  was  there  on  Hofmann's. 
The  tabernacle  here,  as  in  ch.  viii.  2,  is 


the  heavens  [sec  ch.  iv.  14]  through  which 
Christ  passed  not  only  locaMy,  but  condi- 
tionally, being  the  abode  of  "blessed  spirits 
and  just  men  made  perfect :  corresponding 
to  His  mystical  liody  [see  on  ch.  viii.  2 : 
and  below,  on  the  other  epithets  of  this 
tabernacle],  and  the  holy  place  is  the 
heaven  itself  [ver.  21],  the  especial  abode 
of  the  invisible  and  unapproachable  God. 
As  regards  the  epithets  of  this  tabernacle, 
first  it  is  distinguished  by  the  article  the, 
' '  that  tabernacle  of  which  we  knoto."  Then 
it  is  called  greater,  in  contrast  v\ith  the 
small  extent  and  im])ort  of  that  other, 
and  more  perfect,  in  contrast  with  its  in- 
etlectiveness  and  its  exclusion  from  the 
divine  presence:  perhaps  also  with  its 
merely  symbolical,  and  its  transitory  na- 
ture. "  The  indeterminate  not  made  with 
hands,  a  word  of  St.  Luke  in  similar  con- 
nexion. Acts  vii.  48;  xvii.  2i,  is  exi)laiiuHi 
by  the  Writer  himself  by  not  of  this 
creation,  aud  serves  as  an  ajipositiou  to 
the  preceding.  That  tabernacle  is  not  built 
by  hands  of  men,  but  by  the  Lord  Himself, 
ch.  viii.  2;  it  is  of  His  own  immediate 
placing,  not  belonging  to  this  creation,  not 
only  not  to  this  material  creation  which 
surrounds  us,  out  of  which  we  get  our 
building  materials,  but  altogether  not  to 
this  first  and  present  creation  :  it  belongs 
to  the  age  of  the  future,  to  the  glorified 
world."  Delitzsch.  The  rendering  "  not 
of  this  building,"  A.  V.,  is  wrong,  and 
misses  the  idea,  giving  in  fact  a  tauto- 
logical explanation  for  "  not  made  with 
hands  ")  ;  nor  yet  (as  if  it  were  said,  "  no, 
nor  with  any  of  the  typical  accompani- 
ments of  that  other  tabernacle")  through 
(as  a  medium  of  preparation  and  approach. 
'I'lie  instrumental  sense  very  uearly  ap- 
jiroaches  the  local :  so  that  there  need  be 
no  scruple  about  the  apparently  difi'erent 
senses  given  in  the  two  clauses  :  see  above) 
blood  of  goats  and  calves  (the  plurals  are 
simjjly  generic :  for  this  portion  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  tiay  of  atonement,  sec 
Lev.  xvi.  14-,  15),  nay  rather  (strongly  con- 
trasting) through  (see  al)ove :  through, 
as  His  medium  of  entrance  :    it  was  as  a 
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^and  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us.  13  For  if  « the  blood  of 
goats  and  of  bulls,  and  ^  ashes  of 
an  heifer  sprinkling-  the  defiled, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purity  of  the  flesh  : 
1*  how  much  more  ^  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  ^  who  through  the  eternal 
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and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
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sanctifieth  to  the  purfying 
of  the  flesh  :  '''  ?iou)  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,   who    through    the 


key  opening  the  holiest  to  Him)  His  own 
blood  entered  once  for  all  (see  ch.  vii.  27) 
into  the  holy  place,  and  obtained  (not 
"having  obtained,"  as  A.  V.  The  re- 
demption was  not  accomplished  tvhen  He 
entered,  but  accomplished  by  His  entering. 
Here,  as  there,  the  contemporaneous  com- 
pletion of  the  two  acts  must  be  kept  in 
view,  and  any  such  rendering  as  Ebrard's, 
"in  bringing  about,"  carefully  avoided) 
eternal  redemption  for  us  (eternal,  an- 
swering to  "  once  for  all "  above :  as 
Hofmann  remarks,  the  redemption  is  the 
aim  and  end  of  the  approach  of  our  High 
Priest  to  God:  if  then  this  approach  has 
once  for  all  taken  place,  the  redemption 
is  therewith  for  ever  accomplished.  In 
the  word  redemption,  as  applied  to  our 
final  redemption  at  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  idea  of  ransom  is  rather  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that  of  deliverance  prevails 
over  it :  but  in  both,  as  applied  to  the 
redemption  which  Christ  wrought  by  His 
death,  the  idea  of  price  paid  for  redemp- 
tion and  redemption  by  that  price,  is 
kept  prominent.  The  price  paid  for  our 
redemption  is  His  death  [ver.  15]  as  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself.  Titus  ii.  14;  lTim.ii.5 
f.,— His  6/oo(^,Eph.i.  7,  as  the  sacrifice  of  His 
life,  Matt.  xx.  28 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19.  And  here 
also  it  is  His  blood  whicli  is  tlie  price  paid). 
13— X.  18.]  Enlargement  upon,  and  sub- 
stantiation of,  this  obtaining  of  eternal 
redemption;  on  which  then  follows,x.  19  If., 
the  third  or  directly  hortatory  part  of  the 
Epistle.  "  For  the  blood  of  His  self-oftering 
purifies  inwardly  unto  the  living  service  of 
the  living  God  [vv.  13,14]  :  His  redeeming 
death  is  the  inaugurating  act  of  a  new 
covenant  and  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
[vv.  15 — 23]  :  His  entrance  into  the  anti- 
typical  holiest  place  is  the  conclusion  of  his 
all-sufficing  atonement  for  sin  [vv.  24 — 26], 
after  which  only  remains  his  reappearance 
to  complete  the  realization  of  Redemption 
[vv.  27,  28].  In  distinction  from  the  legal 
offerings  which  were  constantly  repeated. 
He  has,  by  his  offering  of   Himself,  per- 


formed the  actual  will  of  God  which  willed 
salvation  [ch.  x.  1 — 10]  :  our  Sanctification 
is  now  for  ever  accomplished,  and  the  ex- 
alted Saviour  reigns  in  expectation  of  ulti- 
mate victory  [x.  11 — 14]  :  and  the  promised 
new  covenant  has  come  in,  resting  on  an 
eternal  forgiveness  of  sins  which  requires  no 
further  offering  [x.  15 — 18]."     Delitzsch. 
13,  14.]  Argument,  from  the  less  to 
the  greater,  to  shew  the  cleansing  power 
of  Christ's  blood.    For  (rendering  a  reason 
for  '  the  obtaining  of  eternal  redemption ') 
if  (with  the  indicative  "sanctifieth,"  'as  we 
know  it  does ')  the  blood  {the  blood,  com- 
pared with  the  blood  below,  because  it  is 
not  the  one  blood  compared  with  the  other 
in  its  quality,  but  the  shedding  of  the  one 
blood  compared  with  the  shedding  of  the 
other :    the   articles    then    distribute   the 
subject  in  each  case)  of  goats  and  bulls 
(viz.  the  yearly  offering  on  the  d.ay  of  atone- 
ment, Levit.  xvi.),  and  ashes  of  an  heifer 
(see  the  whole  ordinance,  full  of  significance, 
in  Num.  xix.  1—22.     ashes  has  no  article, 
because  the  ashes  were  to  be  Inid  up,  and  a 
portion  used  as  wanted)  sprinkling  those 
who  have  been  defiled,  sanctifieth  to  (so  as 
to  bring  about)  the  purity  (not  "purify- 
ing," as  A.  V.)  of  the  flesh  (it  is  evident, 
that  the  Writer  speaks  only  of  the  Levitical 
rites  in  their  matter-of-fact  results  as  works 
done,  not  of  any  divine  grace  which  might 
accrue  to  the  soul  of  the  faithful  Israelite 
from  a  spiritual  partaking  in  them.     The 
outward  eff'ect  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  day 
of  atonement,  as  well  as  of  the  sprinkling  of 
the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  was,  to  render  cere- 
monially pure  before  God,  in  the  one  case 
from  the  imputation  of  the  defilement  of 
sin  on  the  whole  people,  in  the  other,  from 
the  defilement  actually  contracted  by  con- 
tact with  death    or   undeanness.      These 
effects  they  had  in  themselves  :  what  others 
they  had,  out  of  themselves,  belonged  not 
so  much  to  them,  as  to  that  great  Sacrifice 
which  they  represented) :  how  much  more 
(see  the  logical  connexion  at  the  end)  shall 
the  blood  of  [the]  Christ,  who  through  the 
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eternal  Spirit  oifered  HT:^fSKr.i'  (cin])li.U.io) 
without  fault  to  God  (first,  when  did  He 
otler  Himself?  Clearly  not,  as  Socinus, 
mid  others,  when  he  presented  himself  to 
God  in  heaven.  For,  as  Delitzseh  rightly 
ohserves,  when  Christ  is  antitypically  or  by 
way  of  contrast  compared  with  the  ricfims 
of  the  Old  Test,  sacrifices,  as  the  ritual 
term  without  fault  here  shews  that  He  is, 
then  beyond  question  the  offering  on  the 
cross  is  intended,  which  corresponds  to  the 
slaying  the  victim  and  offering  him  on  the 
altar.  Hesides  which,  the  '  oblation  in  the 
holy  place '  was  but  the  completion  of  the 
'  oblation  on  the  altar,'  and,  when  Christ's 
self-oflering  is  spoken  of  generally,  we  are 
to  take  the  whole  from  the  beginning,  not 
merely  that  which  was  the  last  act  of  it. 
This  will  guide  us  to  the  meaning  of  the 
somewhat  difficult  words,  through  the  eter- 
nal Spirit.  The  animals  which  were  offered 
had  no  will,  no  spirit  of  their  own,  which 
could  concur  with  the  act  of  sacrifice. 
Theirs  was  a  transitory  life,  of  no  potency 
or  virfne.  They  were  offered  through  the 
law  rather  than  through  any  consent,  or 
agency,  or  counteragency,  of  their  own. 
I?ut  Christ  offered  Himself,  with  His  own 
consent  assisting  and  empowering  the  sacri- 
fice. And  what  was  that  consent  ?  The 
consent  of  what  ?  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  ? 
such  a  consent  as  yours  or  mine,  given  in 
and  through  our  finite  spirit  whose  acts  are 
bounded  by  its  own  allotted  space  in  time 
and  its  own  responsibilities  ?  No  :  but  the 
consenting  act  of  His  divine  Personality — 
His  "eternal  Spirit,"  His  Godhead,  which 
from  before  time  acquiesced  in,  and  wrought 
with,  the  redemption-purpose  of  the  Father. 
Thus  we  have  spirit  contrasted  with  flesh 
in  speaking  of  our  Lord,  in  several  places : 
see  Rom.  i.  3,  4;  ITim.  iii.  16  ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
18.  This  divine  Personality  it  was,  which 
in  the  Resurrection  so  completely  ruled  and 
absorbed  His_/?esA ;  this,  which  causes  Him 
to  be  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
'15  as  a  "  life-giving  Spirit,"  and  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  17  f.  as  absolutely  "  the  Spirit."  Not 
however  that  any  confusion  hence  arises  in 
the  distinction  of  the  divine  Persons  :  "  the 
eternal  Spirit"  is  not  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  dwelling  in  Christ,  nor  is  it  the 
Holy  Spirit  given  without  measure  to 
Christ,  but  it  is  the  divine  Spirit  of  the 


Godhead  which  Christ  Himself  had  and 
was  iu  His  inner  Personality.  And  the 
relevancy  of  such  a  clause  here  is,  that  the 
eternal  Spirit  is  absolute  spirit,  divine 
spirit,  and  thus  self-conscious,  laying  down 
its  own  course  purely  of  itself  unbound  by 
conditions,  simply  and  entirely  free :  so 
that  Christ's  ofi'ering  of  Himself  through 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  is,  as  such,  a  moral  act 
of  absolute  worth,  through,  i.  e.  by  virtue 
of:  so  that  His  divine  Spirit  was  the  agent 
in  the  offering,  penetrating  and  acting  on 
the  Humanity.  without  fault,  as 

above  observed,  is  the  regular  word  of  the 
ritual  in  reference  to  the  victims  which 
must  be  without  spot  when  offered.  There- 
fore to  understand  it  of  the  perfection  of  the 
glorified  human  nature  of  the  ascended 
Saviour,  as  the  Socinian  interpreters,  is 
clearly  beside  the  meaning,  and  contrary 
to  analogy),  purify  our  (the  question  of 
reading,  our  or  your,  is  one  not  easy  to 
settle.  At  the  word  "purify  "  we  unfortu- 
nately lose  the  evidence  of  the  great  Vatican 
MS. :  as  it  terminates  there,  and  has  been 
completed  by  a  later  hand.  From  all  ana- 
logy it  would  seem  that  we  must  infer  our 
to  have  been  its  reading  here)  conscience 
(our  English  word  conscience  does  not 
reach  the  fulness  of  the  term  here  used, 
the  self-consciousness  as  regards  God,  the 
inner  consciousness  of  relation  to  Him. 
This  is,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  shed  in  the 
power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  thoroughly 
purified,  freed  from  the  terror  of  guilt, 
cleared  from  alienation  from  Him  and 
from  all  selfish  regards  and  carnal  ])re- 
tences,  and  rendered  living  and  real  as 
He  is  living  and  real)  from  dead  works 
(just  as  death  was  under  the  old  law  the 
fountain  of  ceremonial  pollution,  and  any 
one  by  touching  a  deiid  body  became  un- 
clean, so  carnal  works,  having  their  origin 
in  sin,  witli  which  death  is  bound  up,  pol- 
lute "the  conscience.  They  are  like  the 
touching  of  the  dead  body,  rendering  the 
man  unclean  in  God's  sight,  as  not  spring- 
ing from  life  in  Him  :  inducing  decay  and 
corruption  in  the  spirit.  See  on  ch.  vi.  1, 
and  Chrysostom  there  quoted.  Here,  the 
reference  to  the  dead  body  can  hardly  be 
set  aside,  being  more  pointed  than  there, 
where  I  have  rather  advocated  tlie  general 
sense.  The  Writer  does  not  here  set 
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living'  God  ?  i^  "  And  for  this  cause 
"he  is  the  mediator  of  a  new  cove- 
nant, P  in  order  that,  death  having 
taken  place,  for  the  propitiation  of 
the  transgressions  under  the  first 
covenant,  '^  they  which  have  been 
called  may  receive  the  promise  of  the 
eternal  inheritance.  ^''  For  where  a 
testament  is,  there  must  also  of 
necessity  be  implied  the  death  of 
him  that  made  it.     17  Yov  '^  a  testa- 
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living  God  ?  '^  And  for 
this  cause  he  is  the  media- 
tor of  the  new  testament, 
that  bi/  means  of  death, 
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,  transgressions  that  were 
I  under  the  first  testament, 
they  which  are  called  might 
\  receive  the  promise  of  eler- 
\  nal  inheritance.  -^  For 
■where  a  testament  is,  there 
mnst  also  of  necessity  be 
the  death  of  the  testator. 
I  1' jFbr    a    testament    is    of 


forth  how  this  blood  of  Christ  acts  in  puri- 
t'yiug  the  couscience  :  it  is  not  liis  aim  now 
to  spoiik  of  our  way  of  partieipatiou  of  its 
benefits,  but  merely  of  its  cleanshig  power 
itself)  in  order  to  the  serving  (ministering 
to,  which  the  unclean  might  not  do  in  the 
ceremonial  sanctuary,  nor  can  the  undeiiu 
do  in  heart  and  life)  the  living  God  (Go  I 
in  His  spiritual  reality  and  absolute  holi- 
ness :  not  a  God  concealed  by  veils  and 
signs,  but  approached  in  his  verity  by  the 
sanctified  soul)  T  15.]  See  summary 

above  at  ver.  13.  This  pre-eminent  spi- 
ritual virtue  of  His  redeeming  blood  con- 
stitutes his  fitness  to  be  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  the  main  blessing  of  which, 
forgiveness,  extends  even  back  over  the 
insufficient  former  one,  and  ensures  the 
inheritance  to  the  called.  And  on  this 
account  {on  account  of  this  virttie  of 
His  blood  :  or  if  it  seem  better,  extend  the 
reference  further  back  still,  over  vv.  11 — 
1 1,  on  account  of  the  great  toorJc  which 
lie  hath  accomplished  by  his  death  : 
"because  these  things  ai-e  so")  is  He 
mediator  of  a  new  covenant  (seech,  viii. 
G  and  note),  in  order  that,  — death  having 
taken  place,  for  the  propitiation  of  the 
transgressions  under  the  first  covenant, 
— they  who  have  been  called  may  receive 
the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance 
(first,  the  object  of  the  new  covenant  is  an 
etennil  inheritance,— sve  ver.  11;  ch.  ii.  5 : 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  inheritance  hnving 
once  come  in,  gives  to  the  word  covenant 
Idia'he/ce^  that  shade  of  meaning  which 
is  deepened  and  insisted  on  below,  viz. 
that  of  a  TESTAMEXTAKV  covenant  or  ar- 
rangement, receiving  the  promise  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  receiving  the  ful- 
filment of  a  promise,  not  merely  of  Iiaving 
ihe  promise  granted.  Then,  the  called  are 
the  "partakers  in  the  heavenly  calling  " 


of  ch.  iii.  1 :  eom])are  also  "  the  high  call- 
ing" of  Phil.  iii.  14.  Calvin  well  re- 
marks, "  He  speaks  of  the  called,  that  he 
may  the  better  conciliate  the  Jews,  who 
were  partakers  of  this  calling,"  This  end, 
of  the  called  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance,  is  to  be 
attained  "by  death  having  taken  place 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  transgressions 
under  the  first  testament."  Without  this 
death,  it  could  not  be  attained.  The 
full  reason  of  this,  that  death  must  take 
place  first,  is  presently  gone  into  :  it  is  with 
the  concluding  words  of  this  clause  that 
we  are  at  present  concerned.  These  trans- 
gressions under  the  first  covenant  are  in 
fact  those  of  all  mankind.  Israel  was  a 
pattern  of  God's  dealings  with  all :  and 
His  revelation  of  His  will  to  Israel  extended 
categorically  to  all  mankind.  Against  this 
will,  primsevally  revealed,  revealed  to  the 
patriarchs,  revealed  in  the  law,  our  parents 
and  the  antediluvian  earth,  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  the  postdiluvian  earth,  Israel 
itself  as  a  people,  had  deeply  and  repeatedly 
transgressed  :  and  before  a  new  inheritance 
by  testament  could  come  in,  there  must  be 
a  propitiation  of  all  these  former  trans- 
gressions. All  the  propitiatory  sacrifices,  so 
called,  of  the  former  covenant,  were  but 
imperfect  and  typical :  but  as  this  is  to  be 
a  real  inheritance,  so  there  must  be  real 
and  actual  propitiation.  See  the  remark- 
able parallel.  Acts  xiii.  39).  16.]  For 
(justification  of  the  death  talcing  place, 
by  an  appeal  to  common  usage)  where  a 
testament  is  (that  it  is  quite  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  testamentary  sense  of 
dia/hikc  in  this  verse,  see  my  (ireek  Test.), 
there  is  necessity  that  the' death  of  him 
who  made  it  (the  testator,  as  A.  V.,  but 
it  is  important  to  mark  that  it  is  him  that 
made  it,   not  him   that  niakilh  it,   as  it 
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force  after  men  are  dead  : 
otherwise  it  isofno.itrength 
at  all  while  the  testator 
liveth.  '"  Whereupon  nei- 
ther the  first  tcstiunent  was 
dedicated  without  blood. 
"  For  when  Moses  had 
s/>ol'eii  evert)  precept  to  all 
the  people  according  to  the 
law,  he  took  the  blood  of 
calves  and  of  goats,  with 
water,  and  scarlet  wool, 
and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled 
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nu'iit  is  of  force  in  the  case  of  the 
dead,  sccinfr-  that  it  is  of  no  strength 
at  all  while  he  that  made  it  is  alive. 
18  s  Whence    neither    hath    the    first  ' 
testament    been    dedicated    without 
blood.       1^  For    when     Moses    had 
spoken    every    precept    to    all    the 
people   according-   to    the    law,  *  he ' 
took  the  blood  of  the  calves  and  of 
the  goats,  "  with  water,  and  scarlet ' 
wool,  and  hjssop,  and  sprinkled  both 


onjjlit  to  be  on  Ebrard's,  &c.  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  meaning,  Clirist  is  He  that 
made  it :  and  this  agrees  wonderfully  with 
St.  Luke's  manner  of  speaking  in  that 
text  which  is  iu  fact  the  key-text  to  this  : 
I  appoint  nnfo  you,  as  my  Father  ap- 
pointed vnto  vie,  a  kingdom :  the  same 
verb  being  used  as  here,  Luke  xxii.  29) 
be  implied  (as  literally  given,  i.  e.,  he 
who  speaks  of  a  testament,  at  the  same 
time,  carries  in  to,  involves  in,  that  asser- 
tion, the  death  of  him  that  made  it.  On  the 
logical  connexion,  see  below).  17.] 

For  (renders  a  fresh  reason  within  the 
domain  of  the  former  "for,"  explaining  the 
axiom  of  ver.  IG)  a  testament  is  of  force 
(see  on  eh.  ii.  2,  and  Koni.  iv.  IG)  in  the 
case  of  the  dead  (literally,  over  dead  men, 
the  thing  predicated  being  the  substratum 
or  condition  of  the  subject.  Doubtless  in 
choosing  the  plural,  and  indeed  the  word 
itself,  the  VVriter  has  in  his  mind  the 
transition  which  he  is  about  to  make  from 
the  death  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
typical  deaths  of  the  Old,  which  were  of 
animals,  between  which  and  men  dead 
things,  not  those  who  had  died,  would  be 
the  common  term),  seeing  that  it  (a  te-ifa' 
ment)  is  never  availing  when  he  that 
made  it    is    alive.  18.]  "Whence 

(because  death  must  precede  the  validity 
of  a  testament)  neither  has  the  first  (tes- 
tament) been  inangnrated  (perfect,  inas- 
nmeh  as  the  rites,  &c.,  belonging  to  it 
were  still  subsisting.  Notice  that  the 
reference  is,  here,  simply  to  the  first  in- 
auguration of  the  law  when  it  was  put 
forth  as  new  :  not  to  any  subsequent  re- 
newal of  sacrifices  by  death  :  this  is  pre- 
sently alluded  to,  vv.  21  ^.)  without  (apart 
from,  free  from  the  exhibition  of)  blood. 
19.]  For  (explanation  of  the  as- 
seitiou    in  last   verse)   when  every   com- 


mandment had  been  spoken  according 
to  the  law  (these  lust  words,  according 
to  the  law,  belong  not  to  precept,  but 
to  spoken,  s])oken  according  to  tae  law, 
i.  e.,  as  the  law  directed,  not  varyintr 
from  it  in  any  point)  by  Moses  to  all 
the  people  (see  Exod.  xxiv.  3),  taking  the 
blood  (the  additional  detail  of  Kxod.  xxiv. 
5  is  omitted,  viz.  that  "  he  sent  young  men 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  ofiered 
Imrnt-otferings,  and  sacrificed  peace-ofi'er- 
ings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord."  It  was 
of  this  blood  that  Closes  took)  of  the 
calves  and  goats  (the  former  only  are 
mentioned  in  Exodus.  But  this  is  only 
said  of  the  peace-oft'erings.  The  burnt- 
offerings  [see  above],  after  the  analogy 
of  the  rites  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
might  be  presumed  to  be  goats.  Indeed 
the  key  to  the  additions  made  here  to  the 
text  of  Exodus  is,  that  the  account  is  filled 
up  by  subsequent  usage.  We  may  pre- 
sume, that  the  solemn  legal  appointment 
of  various  ceremonial  details  was  in  fact 
only  a  divine  sanction  of  practices  already 
existing  :  sacrifice  having  been  long  in  use, 
and  that  under  the  direction  and  approval 
of  God  Himself),  with  water  (prescribed, 
in  Numb.  xix.  G,  17,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer  which  were  to  be 
kept  for  purifying  :  compare  also  Lev.  xiv. 
50  f. :  see  above),  and  scarlet  wool,  and 
hyssop  (see  Lev.  xiv.  49  tt". :  by  comparing 
which  with  Numb.  xix.  as  above,  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  as  our  text  here  assures 
us  was  the  fact,  that  these  instruments 
where  the  ordinary  ones  in  cleansing  and 
S])rink!ing,  even  before  their  positive 
enactment  as  such  by  the  law.  The  hyssop 
indeed  we  find  thus  prescribed,  Exod.  xii. 
22,  in  sprinkling  the  blood  on  the  door- 
posts at  the  Passover.  As  to  the  manner 
of  using,  the  stalk    or    bunch    of   byNSup 
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the  book  itself,  and  all  the  people, 
20  saying,  '^  This  is  the  blood  of  the 
testament  which  God  enjoined  nnto 
you.     21  Moreover  ^  he  in  like  man- 
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botJi  the  book,  and  all  the 
people,  3"  saying.  This  is 
the  blood  of  the  testament 
lohich  God  hath  enjoined 
unto  you.     ^i  Moreover  he 


was   wrapt   round   with    scarlet   wool   to 
make  it  absorb  the  blood,  being  tied  with 
the  same  wool  to  a  staff  of  cedar-wood  to 
keep  it  stiff'.     On  hyssop  itself,  there  are 
various    opinions.       The    most    approved 
makes  it  to  be  a  plant  growing  on  walls, 
'  hyssopus   officinalis,'  with   small    lancet- 
formed  woolly  leaves,  about  an  inch  long, 
a   knotty  stalk  from   1   to  IJ   foot  high, 
witli  blue  [sometimes  white]   flowers),  he 
sprinkled  both  the  hook  itself  (nothing  is 
said  of  this  in  Exod.   xxiv.     The  book  is 
of  course  that  out  of  which   he  had  just 
read  the  ordinances  of  God.     If,  as  Stier 
supposes,    Moses    took   the    book    [Exod. 
xxiv.  7]  from  off  the   altar  where  it  was 
lying  when    he    sprinkled   the  altar    with 
blood,  then  the  book  was  s]iiinkk'd  like- 
wise :  but  nothing  in  the  text  of  Exodus 
implies  this),  and  all  the  people  (of  course 
the  words  all  the  people  are    not   to  be 
taken  to  mean  that  he  sprinkled  every  in- 
dividual ;  but  merely  the  whole  mass,   as 
they  stood),  saying,  This  is  the  blood  of 
the  testament  (in  Exod.  xxiv.  8,  "  Behold 
the  blood  .  .  ."     It  has  been  suggested, 
that  the  change   has    been    made  by  the 
Writer  after  the  tenor  of  the  New  Test, 
inauguration    of    the    testament    by    our 
liord,   "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament 
in   my  blood,"  Luke  xxii.  20)   which  God 
(in  Exod.  xxiv.  8,  "  the  Lord  ;"  Jehovah  : 
changed  apparently  to  preserve  more  com- 
pletely the    Old    Test,    character    of    the 
saying)  commanded  in  regard  to  you  (it 
is  much   disputed,   how  the  logic  of  this 
passage  can  cohere  :  seeing  that  how  pro- 
perly soever  the  latter  diatheke  may  be 
spoken  of  and  argued  on  as  being  a  testa- 
ment, the  former  one  could  have  no  such 
character,  and  conseqiiently  cannot  be  thus 
argued  on.     And  the  (jne^tion  is  very  va- 
riously answered  according  to  the  stand- 
ing point  of  different  Coniinentators.    The 
matter   seems  to  stand   thus.     The  word 
diatheke  \\Asthe  double  sense  of  a  covenant 
and  a  testament.     Both  these  senses  may 
be  applied  to  both  covenants  :  to  the  latter 
more  properly   belongs    the   testamentary 
sense,  but  to  the  former  also  in  as  far  as  it 
was  typical  of  and  foreshadowed  the  other. 
In  the  latter,  all  is  clear.     Christ,  the  heir 


of  all  things,  has  bequeathed  to  us  His 
people  an  everlasting  inheritance ;  has  died, 
sealing  the  testament  with  His  blood.  In 
the  former  all  this  is  formally,  though  in- 
adequately represented.  The  inheritance, 
faintly  shadowed  forth  by  temporal  posses- 
sions, had  yet  a  recognized  blessed  mean- 
ing far  beyond  those  possessions :  the  tes- 
tator was  imperfectly,  but  still  was  formally 
represented  by  the  animals  slain  in  sacri- 
fice :  there  was  a  death,  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  and  sealing  by  blood :  and 
surely  it  requires  no  more  stretch  of 
concession  to  acknowledge  the  victim  in 
sacrifice  to  represent  the  Lamb  of  God  in 
his  sonship  aud  his  heritorship,  than  it 
does  in  his  innocence  and  propitiatory 
power.  The  one  idea  is  just  as  poorly 
and  inadequately  set  forth  by  it  as  the 
other.  But  in  both  cases  there  is  an 
inheritance,  and  in  both  it  is  the  same. 
In  both  it  is  bequeathed :  in  the  latter 
actually  by  One  who  has  come  in  person 
and  died  :  in  the  former,  only  typically,  by 
the  same  One  ceremonially  present.  So 
that,  if  our  whence  in  ver.  18  were  to  he 
filled  up,  it  would  be,  "  Whence,  i.  e.  since 
the  former  covenant  also  had  its  testamen- 
tary side,  and  thus  was  analogous  to  as  well 
as  typical  of  the  latter."  The  charge 

brought  against  the  Writer  on  account  of 
his  transition  of  meaning  in  diatheke,  is 
equally  without  foundation.  He  is  thinking 
in  Greek.  In  Greek,  the  word  has  these 
two  meanings :  not  divided  off  from  one 
another  by  any  such  line  of  demarcation 
as  when  expressed  by  two  separate  words, 
but  both  lying  under  one  and  the  same 
word.  What  more  common,  or  more 
ordinarily  accepted,  than  to  educe  out  of 
some  one  word  its  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  argue  on  each  separately  as  re- 
gards the  matter  in  hand  ?  Take  the  very 
word  "  Testament  "  as  an  example.  In  our 
common  parlance  it  now  means  a  book ; 
the  Old  Testament,  the  book  of  the  former 
covenant,  the  Neto  Testament,  the  book  of 
the  latter.  But  we  do  not  therefore  sink 
the  other  and  deeper  meaning;  nay,  we 
rather  insist  on  it,  that  it  may  not  become 
lost  in  that  other  and  more  familiar  one. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  Writer's  method  of 
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sprinkled  with  blood  both 
the  tabernacle,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  ministry. 
''  And  almost  all  thinr/s 
are  by  the  law  pitri/ed  with 
blood  ;  and  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  is  no  remis- 
sion. -*  It  wns  therefore 
necessary  that  the  paltvrns 
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ncr  sprinkled  with  the  bh)()cl  the 
tiihevnacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
ministry,  -'^  And  one  may  almost 
say,  that  all  things  are  according-  to 
the  law  purged  with  blood  ;  and  that 
^  n\YAvi  from  shedding-  of  blood  re-  '  ^ 
mission  eometh  not.     ^'^It  was  there- 


procedure  hero  dillers  essentially  from  tliis). 
21.]  And  moreover  lie  in  like  manner 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  the  tabernacle, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry  (tliis 
cannot  be  spoken  of  the  sumo  oecasiou  as 
that  referred  to  in  the  previous  verses  :  for 
at  that  time  the  tabernacle  did  not  exist. 
Nor  ajrain  can  it  be  said  of  any  pi-actice  of 
si)rinkline:  with  blood  which  existed  through- 
out the  legal  ordinances :  for  the  tense  in 
the  original  shews  the  reference  to  be  tt) 
some  one  act,  and  the  subject  of  the  verb 
is,  as  before,  Moses.  This  being  so,  we 
nnist  look  beyond  the  ordinances  of  the 
law  itself  for  the  fact  here  detailed.  For 
all  that  we  have  in  the  law  respecting  the 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels 
is  in  Exod.  xl.  9,  10,  where  Moses  is  com- 
manded to  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  to 
anoint  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  is  therein, 
and  to  hallow  it,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof. 
So  that  our  Writer  is  probably  referring  to 
some  traditional  account,  wliich  added  to 
this  anointing  with  oil,  the  sprinkling 
with  blood.  And  this  is  not  merely  a  hyi)0- 
thesis.  For  Josephus  gives  an  account 
agreeing  with  ours  almost  verbatim.  In 
Levit.  viii.  bO,  from  which  the  account  of 
anointing  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  taken, 
distinct  mention  is  made  of  sprinkling  on 
them,  and  on  their  garments,  the  blood 
which  was  on  the  altar.  It  was  a  natnial 
addition,  to  extend  that  sprinkling  to  the 
tabernacle  and  its  vessels:  especially  as 
[Levit.  vcr.  15]  the  altar  was  already  to 
be  touched  with  the  blood).  22.]  And 
almost  (one  may  say,  that)  in  [with]  blood 
all  things  are  purified  (there  is  a  combina- 
tion throughout  of  the  ideas  of  the  inherit- 
ance by  testament,  whereof  the  death  is  a 
condition,  and  the  purification  by  covenant, 
whereof  the  death  is  tlie  efficient  cause. 
The  combination  is  not  a  rhetorical  figure 
in  the  mind  of  the  Writer,  but  a  deep 
truth  in  the  verity  of  God.  The  same 
Death  which  purifies  us  from  guilt,  makes 
us  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  glory ;  the 
same  Blood  which  cleanses  us  from  sin, 
seals  the  testament  of  our  inheritance. 
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The  fact  that  almost  in  all  cases  the  law 
l)urified  by  blood,  jjrovides  for  such  excep- 
tions as  Exod.  xix.  10;  Lev.  xv.  5  tt". ; 
xvi.  20,  28;  xxii.  G;  Numb.  xxxi.  22—24) 
according  to  the  law  (i.  e.  receive  legal 
jmrirication) ;  and  that  apart  from  shed- 
ding (literally,  pouring  out)  of  blood  (there 
has  been  a  question,  whetluT  this  pour- 
ing out  imports  the  shedding  of  blood  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  victims,  or  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  blood  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  so  often  enjoined  in  the  ordinances 
of  legal  sacrifice.  "  It  seems  most  probable 
that  the  Writer  here  has  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  mind.  It  would  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  he  treats  this  hXooA-shedding 
as  a  propitiation.  He  does  not  directly 
call  it  the  medium,  of  forgiveness,  he  says 
only,  that  apart  from  it  there  was  no 
remission,  that  it  is  the  indispensable 
means  to  obtain  the  expiatory  life's  blood. 
.  .  .  One  thing  which  determines  the  re- 
ference to  be  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
is  the  expression,  'which  is  being  shed 
for  you,'  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  Luke  xxii.  20, — at  all  events 
the  close  parallel  in  word  and  in  thought 
to  this.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
Writer  would  mean  apouring  out  rf  blood, 
of  which  that  so  called  on  Christ's  part  is 
not  the  antitype  :  not  to  say  that  since  vcr. 
13,  blood  and  death  have  been  ideas  most 
closely  connected,"  Delitzsch)  there  eometh 
not  ("taketh  not  place)  remission  (viz.  of 
sins.  As  to  the  fact.  Lev.  xvii.  11  sufficiently 
proves  it :  and  the  Kabbis  deduced  from 
that  passage  an  axiom  almost  verbatim  the 
same  as  our  text :  "  There  is  no  expiation 
except  through  blood."  The  case  of  the 
poor  man,  who  cannot  aflbrd  the  animal 
victim.  Lev.  v.  11 — 13,  seems  to  present 
an  exception,  and  to  justify  the  application 
of  the  "  one  mag  almost  sag "  to  this 
clause).  23.]  There   [Was]    (more 

probably  than  '  is '  seeing  that  he  was 
before  speaking,  not  of  the  renewed 
cleansing  year  by  year,  but  of  the  solemn 
inauguration :  and  much  more,  now  that 
he  is  coming  to  speak  of  the  heavenly 
/  Z 
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fore  necessary  that  the  *  figures  of 
the  things  in  the  heavenr?  should  be 
purified  mth  these  ;  but  the  heavenly 
things  themselves  with  better  sacri- 
fices than  these.  24  Por  *>  Christ 
entered   not  into  holy  places    made 
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of  things  in  the 
should  be  purified  with 
these ;  hut  the  heavenly 
things  themselves  tvith  bet- 
ter sacrifices  than  these. 
^*  For  Christ  is  not  enter- 
ed into    the    holy  places 


sanctuary,  must  he  be  asserting  a  necessity 
uot  of  continually  renewed  cleansing,  but 
of  a  past  one,  once  for  all)  necessity  there- 
fore (this  first  inference  follows  from  the 
facts  just  mentioned  :  and  is  introduced 
only  to  lead  the  way  to  the  second,  "  but 
the  heavenly  things  themselves,  Sfc,"  vihwli 
itself  is  a  conclusion  from  the  analogy 
between  type  and  antitype,  and  is  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  of  verses  13, 
14)  that  the  delineations  (or  figures; 
not,  "  patterns  : "  at  least  not  in  the  pre- 
Bent  acceptation  of  that  word.  Tlie  hea- 
venly things  themselves  would  be  the 
patterns,  or  antitypes.  See  on  ch.  viii.  5) 
of  the  things  in  the  heavens  (i.  e.  of  the 
heavenly  tabernacle  with  its  contents  :  see 
below)  should  be  purified  (for  the  "  dedica- 
tion" was  in  fact  not  only  an  inauguration, 
but  a  purification  likewise  :  and  the  pro 
position  of  ver.  22, — "wherever  there  is 
remission,  there  is  blood-shedding," — will 
bear  converting, —  wherever  there  is  a 
sprinkling  with  blood,  there  is  remission, 
and  consequently,  purification)  with  these 
(i.  e.  not  the  various  purifications  mentioned 
up  to  this  time,  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer 
included ;  for  these  last  were  never  used  to 
purify  the  tabernacle  or  its  vessels :  nor 
again,  "blood  and  the  like,"  e. g.  the  oil 
which  was  used  with  it ;  for  this  has  not 
been  mentioned  :  nor,  with  such  things, 
viz.  Levitical  ordinances,  which  is  far  too 
vague.  It  is  the  blood,  and  that  only, 
which  is  meant :  the  plural  being  used 
most  probably  to  indicate  the  animals 
slain,  the  " goats  and  calves");  but  the 
heavenly  things  themselves  (i.e.  heaven 
and  the  things  therein :  see  the  next 
verse,  of  which  Bleek  well  remarks,  that 
the  junction  to  this  by  "for"  can  only 
then  be  valid  when  those  words  refer  to 
the  same  as  our  "  heavenly  things  them- 
selves" But  it  has  appeared  diflicult  to 
Commentators  to  understand,  how  heaven 
itself  should  need  this  cleansing.  Con- 
sequently various  expedients  have  been 
adopted :  and  various  meanings  given, 
which  I  have  discussed  in  my  Greek  Test., 
and  have  found  all  eqiially  futile.  We 
must  rest  in  the  plain  and  literal  sense : 


that  the  heaven  itself  needed,  and  obtained, 
jmrification  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ. 
And  if  we  enquire  how  this  could  be,  we 
may  find  an  answer  in  reflecting  on  the 
consequence  of  man's  sin  on  the  mind  and 
aspect  of  God  towards  him.  That  un- 
clouded benignity  wlierewith  the  Creator 
contemplated  his  creation,  Gen.  i.  31,  had 
become  overcast  by  the  divine  anger  on 
account  of  sin,  but  was  again  restored  by 
Him  in  whom  the  Father  ivas  tvell pleased, 
the  darkness  being  by  His  blood  turned 
into  light,  the  frown  into  an  eternal  smile. 
So  Delitzsch  beautifully  :  "  If  I  see  aright, 
the  meaning  of  the  Writer  is,  in  its  ground- 
thought,  this :  the  supernal  holiest  place, 
i.  e.  as  ver.  24  shews,  heaven  itself,  the 
uncreated  eternal  heaven  of  God,  although 
in  itself  untroubled  light,  yet  needed  a 
purification  in  so  far  as  the  light  of 
Love  towards  man  was,  so  to  speak,  out- 
flared  and  obscured  by  the  fire  of  wrath 
against  sinful  man;  and  the  heavenly  taber- 
nacle, i.  e.  the  place  of  God's  revealing  of 
His  majesty  and  grace  for  angels  and  men, 
needed  a  purification,  in  so  far  as  men 
had  rendered  this  place,  which  was  destined 
for  them  from  the  beginning,  unapproach- 
able by  reason  of  their  sin,  and  so  it  must 
be  changed  into  an  approachable  place  of 
manifestation  of  a  God  gracious  to  men  ") 
with  sacrifices  (categoric  plural  of  an  ab- 
stract proposition  :  not  therefore  implying 
that  the  sacrifice  was  repeated  :  applicable 
in  its  reality,  only  to  the  one  Sacrifice  of 
the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all,  and  most  em- 
phatically designating  that  as  a  sacrifice) 
better  than  (see  on  ch.  i.  4)  these. 
24.]  He  now  reasserts,  under  the 
fuller  light  which  has  since  been  cast 
upon  it,  that  which  was  enounced  in  verses 
11,  12,  and  by  it  shews  at  what  the  term 
heavenly  places  above  pointed.  In  fact, 
as  Delitzsch  observes,  the  proposition  of 
vv.  11,  12,  has  been  in  course  of  elucida- 
tion ever  since :  in  vv.  13,  14,  he  explained 
"through  his  own  blood,"  in  vv.  15 — 23 
the  "  high  priest  of  the  good  things  to 
come,"  and  now  the  "  entered  once  for  all 
into  the  holy  place."  For  (resumption 

of  the   heavenly    things   above)  not  into 
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made  with  hands,  which 
are  thejii/ures  of  the  true; 
hut  info  heaven  itself,  now 
to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  Ood  for  US  :  25  fior  yet 
that  he  should  offer  him- 
self often,  as  the  highpriest 
enfereth  into  the  holy  place 
every  year  icith  blood  of 
others ;  '^'for  then  must  he 
often  havesuffered  since  the 
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with    hands,    counterfeits    of    ^  the  o  ch.  vni.  2. 
true;    but   into    heaven  itself,    now 
''to    be    made    manifest    before    the  duom.vui. 
face  of  God  for  us:  25  uqj.  yet  that    ^•jiJ'*" 
he  may  offer  himself  often,  as  ^thecver.7. 
high  priest  entereth  into   the  holy 
place     every    year    with      blood    of 
others;  ^^' ^ox  then  it  were  necessary 


holy  places  made  with  hands  (such  as 
those  into  which  the  Jewish  higli  priests 
entered:  see  above,  ver.  11  :  and  tlie  two 
expressions  Acts  vii.  48 ;  xvii.  21)  did 
Christ  enter,  counterfeits  of  the  true 
[holy  places]  (literally,  antitypes,  corre- 
spondent to  the  type;  cither,  as  in  this 
case,  copies  from  a  pattern,  viz.  the  type 
shewn  in  the  mount,  however  understood, 
ch.  viii.  5,  also  Rom.  v.  14,  or  the  reality 
corresponding  to  a  previously  shewn  figure, 
as  baptism  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  where  bap- 
tism is  the  antitype  to  the  flood  of  Noah : 
which  latter  is  our  more  usual  English 
sense  of  antitype.  The  true,  genuine  holy 
places  are  those  in  heaven,  where  God's 
presence  is  manifested.  See  below) ;  but 
into  the  heaven  itself  (none  of  the  heavens, 
all  of  which  the  Lord  has  gone  through, 
ch.  iv.  14, — but  the  very  holiest  phice, 
where  God  peculiarly  reveals  Himself,  and 
wliich  is  uncreated.  Delitzsch  quotes  from 
Sebastian  Schmidt,  "  The  heaven  into 
which  Christ  hath  entered  is  not  any  form 
of  the  created  heaven,  but  the  heaven  in 
which  God  is  irrespective  of  any  created 
heaven, — the  very  divine  glory  itself." 
Hence  what  follows),  now  (in  the  present 
dispensation  :  almost  equivalent  to  hence- 
forth. It  is  an  anticipation  of  the  next 
verse)  to  be  manifested  (as  to  the  pecu- 
liar propriety  of  the  term  to  be  made 
manifest.  It  is  one  found  mostly  in 
St.  Luke  (Acts).  It  is  there  principally 
in  the  sense  of  making  manifest,  giving 
information :  in  Matt,  xxviii.  53,  it  is 
used  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  appear- 
ing to  many  :  and  in  John  xiv.  21,  22,  of 
Jesus  manifesting  himself  to  his  people. 
But  the  key-text  to  the  understanding  of 
it  here  is  Exod.  xxxiii.  13.  Moses  desired 
to  advance  beyond  the  mere  vision  of  God, 
and  prayed  "manifest  thyself  tome"  [so  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  same 
verb  being  used  as  here].  This,  which 
might  not  be  granted  to  Moses  [nor  to 
any    man,    compare    Lev.    xvi.    13] — this 


open  sight  of  God,  is  that  which  takes 
place  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
"  None  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father." 
There  is  no  veil  hiding  the  Father's  face 
from  the  Sou  :  so  completely  does  this 
manifestation  take  place,  that  he  is  the 
perfect  image  of  the  Father  :  "  He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father :" 
"  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal 
Him")  to  (before)  the  face  of  God  (see 
Kev.  xxii.  4,  where  it  is  said  that  the  ser- 
vants of  God  shall  see  His  face)  for  us  (this 
is  the  intent  of  His  entrance  into  the  hea- 
venly sanctuary,  to  appear  and  to  pleadyb/* 
us :  see  ch.  vii.  25.  "  He  brings  before  the 
face  of  God  no  offering  which  has  ex- 
hausted itself  and,  as  only  sufficing  for  a 
time,  needs  renewal ;  but  He  himself  is  in 
person  our  offering,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
eternal  Spirit,  i.  e.  of  the  imperishable  life 
of  His  person,  now  for  ever  freed  from 
death,  o>ir  eternally  present  offering  before 
God."  Delitzsch).  25  -28.]  In  ver.  24, 

His  having  entered  into  a  mere  typical 
sanctuary  was  denied  :  now  it  is  denied, 
that  His  sacrifice  needs,  as  those  others 
did,  to  be  repeated  continually.  Nor  yet 
(did  He  enter  into  heaven)  that  He  may 
(i.  e.  with  this  intent,  to)  oftentimes  offer 
Himself  (before  God  in  the  holiest  place  : 
continue,  as  those  High  Priests,  year  by 
year  coming  in  before  the  face  of  God  in 
His  sanctuary.  This  offering  himself  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  Christ's  death, 
nor  confounded,  as  many  have  done,  with 
Ids  suffering,  below  :  see  there),  just  as 
the  (Jewish)  High  Priest  entereth  into  the 
holy  (hohest)  place  year  by  year  with 
(literally,  in:  not  instrumental,  but  ele- 
mental :  he  enters,  furnislied  with,  as  it 
were  clad  with,  that  which  follows.  We 
use  our  "  in  "  of  even  the  lesser  articles 
of  personal  wear  in  a  similar  sense :  "  a 
man  in  spectacles")  blood  of  others  (i.e. 
"  not  his  own,"  which  is  an  important, 
lioint  of  contrast   with   Christ:    see   this 
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tliat  he  should  oftentimes  suffer  since  'foundation  of  the  world 
the   foundation    of  the   world  :   but 


Tver.  12. 

c)i.vii.27.  & 

X.  10.   1  ret. 

iii.  18. 
e  1  Oor.  X.  11. 

Oal.  iv.  4. 

Eph.  i.  10. 


now  ^  once  s  at  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  he  been  manifested  for  the 
putting  away  of  sin  by  His  sacrifice. 


btd  noiv  once  in  the  end  of 
the  world  hath  he  appeared 
to  put  away  sin    by    the 


livoufflit  in  in  the  argnmcntation  below) : 
since  (iu  tbat  case)  it  were  necessary 
that  He  should  oftentimes  suifer  (not, 
'have  suffered,'  as  A.  V.;  by  it  were 
necessary  we  are  already  carried  back 
to  a  time  antecedent  to  the  supposed  re- 
peated acts  indicated  by  suffering,  and 
therefore  do  not  need  another  carrying 
back  in  time.  Notice,  as  against  the 
Commentators  mentioned  above  under  the 
words  "  offer  Himself,"  and  others,  that 
this  suffering  is  here  not  equivalent  to  that 
offering,  but  is  emphatically  placed  as  a 
new  necessity,  involved  iu  that ;  the  often 
being  common  to  both :  the  often  offer- 
ing necessitated  the  often  suffering.  If 
Christ's  view  in  entering  heaven  was,  to 
offer,  present,  himself  often  to  God,  then,  as 
a  condition  of  that  frequent  presentation, 
there  would  be  an  antecedent  necessity  for 
Him  to  suffer  often  :  because  that  self-pre- 
sentation is  in  fact  the  bringing  in  before 
God  of  the  Blood  of  that  his  suffering  :  and 
if  the  one  was  to  be  renewed,  so  must  the 
other  be  likewise.  So  that  the  meaning 
is  not,  that  Christ  must  again  and  again 
have  descended  on  earth  and  died.  To 
such  a  descent  there  is  no  allusion,  as  there 
is  none  to  a  renewed  entrance  into  the  holy 
places  in  heaven.  That  entrance  Christ 
has  effected  once  for  all :  this  lies,  as  a 
'  fait  accompli,'  at  the  ground  of  the  hypo- 
thesis. But  the  rejected  hypothesis  is,  that 
once  being  in  the  celestial  holy  place, 
Christ  intended  to  renew  often  his  obla- 
tion of  Himself.  And  in  that  case,  says 
our  Writer,  it  would  be  necessary  th.at  He 
should  often  suffer,  often  die :  because 
each  such  oblation  necessitated  as  Its  con- 
dition a  corresponding  suffering.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  high  priests, 
the  blood  was  that  of  others,  such  repeti- 
tion was  possible  [see  Lev.  xvi.  14,  15]  : 
bjit  not  so,  when  the  blood  was  His  oion) 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world  (why 
this  addition  ?  Not,  as  often  understood, 
so  as  to  bring  under  the  merits  of  the 
Suffering,  all  the  sins  of  mankind  past  as 
well  as  future, — which  thought  arising 
from  the  erroneous  view  of  a  frequently- 
repeated  entrance  into  heaven  being  su])- 
posed,  has  nothing  whatever   to  do  with 


the  argument ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
theatre  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  of  neces- 
sity this  present  world,  pointing  out  that 
those  supposed  repeated  sufferings  must 
necessarily  in  that  case  take  place  within 
the  temporal  limits  indicated  by  the  phrase 
"from  the  foundation  of  the  tcorld  :"  that 
such  sufferings  would  be  spread  over  the 
space  of  time  from  the  foundation  of  the 
loorld  till  He  entered  into  the  presence 
of  God,  each  oblation  of  Himself  there 
being  the  sequel  of,  and  conditioned  by, 
one  such  suffering  since  the  world  has 
been.  I  may  mention,  that  no  paren- 
thesis is  here  admissible.  The  words  of 
this  clause  are  strictly  and  indispensably 
a  link  in  the  argument) :  now,  however 
(now,  not  temporal,  but  meaning,  "as  the 
state  of  the  case  is"),  once  (for  all  with- 
out need  of  renewal)  at  (as  close  upon, 
put  in  immediate  contiguity  with)  the  end 
of  the  ages  of  time  (i.  e.  when  the  whole 
period  above  indicated  hy  from  t?ie  foun- 
dation of  the  ivorld  is  gathered  up  and 
brought  to  an  end.  Between  the  first 
and  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  New  Test. 
Scriptures  know  of  no  intermediate  in- 
terposition of  the  divine  dealings  with 
men  :  in  Him  we  are  perfect,  and  at  His 
appearing,  our  ages  had  their  accomplish- 
ment. All  these  centuries  which  have  been 
since,  are  merely  the  lengthening  out  of 
the  time  in  the  mercy  of  God.  The  first 
Christians  universally  spoke  of  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  as  close  at  hand,  as 
indeed  it  ever  was  and  is  :  the  fallings 
are  sacrificed,  and  all  is  ready :  but  the 
long-suffering  of  God  waits  while  the  guests 
are  being  gathered  in :  or,  in  the  other 
view  of  His  coming,  while  the  ark  is  a 
preparing)  hath  He  been  manifested  (viz. 
at  His  first  coming  in  our  flesh  :  the  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh,  spoken  of  1  Tim.  iii. 
16 ;  1  Pet.  i.  20.  On  the  other  meaning 
given,  see  below)  for  the  putting  away 
of  sin  (see  eh.  vii.  18  note  :  putting  away, 
i.  e.  abrogation,  "  both  of  the  guilt  and 
power  of  sin  ")  by  means  of  His  sacrifice 
(i.  e.  in  the  sense,  'the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self,' but  not  here  so  expressed  in  the 
original.  By  very  many   expositors, 

the    construction    of    this   verse    is    dif- 
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sacrifice  of  himself .  ^^  And 
as  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  but  after  this 
the  judgment :  -"  a'o  Christ 
wirs  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  mani/  ;  and  unto 
them  that  look  for  him 
shall  he  appear  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  sal- 
vation. 
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27  •»  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  appointed  '■  "*"!«"'  i'l* 
unto  men  once  to  die,  '  but  utter  that,  1 2^oor.  v.  lo. 
judg-ment:  28  go  also  the  '' ^' 
'offered 


'  Christ,   ^i^;; 


to 


iar 


once    having  been 
the  sins  "'  of  many,  shall  appear  a  m'Matt'.' 
second    tiine   without   sin,    to  them    '*• 
that  "  wait  for  Him,  unto  salvation.   "J";-;'-. 


fercntly  taken.  Some  undci-stiiiul  "  hatJi 
been  manifested"  of  His  ajipoarancc  before 
God.  But  this  camiot  be  for  a  moment 
maintained.  Analogy  is  wholly  against 
it,  and  so  is  the  second  appearance, 
nu'ntioncd  below :  not  to  mention  that 
liad  it  been  so,  we  should  certainly 
liave  had  before  God,  or  some  such 
qualification,  added).  27,  28.]  It  is 

shewn  by  a  comparison  with  our  human 
lot  in  general,  of  which  Christ,  Himself 
man,  is  partaker,  that  this  often  suffering 
(dying)  and  often  offering  Himself,  has  no 
place  :  that  as  in  our  case,  we  die  once 
only,  and  after  that  comes  the  judgment, 
for  us  who  are  to  be  judged,  so  for  Him 
there  was  one  death  from  sin,  and  after 
that  no  repetition  of  it,  but  the  judgment, 
for  Him  tvho  is  to  judge.  But  in  this  latter 
member  of  the  comparison,  the  bright  and 
saving  side  only  is  put  forward  (see  below) : 
it  is  not  said  he  shall  appear  to  judge  the 
toorld,  but  He  shall  appear  without  sin 
(and  therefore  with  no  more  purpose  to 
expiate  sin)  to  them  that  wait  for  Him, 
unto  salvation  :  these  last  words  carrying 
with  them  a  hortatory  force,  that  the 
readers  might  thus  wait  for  Him. 
27.]  And  inasmuch  as  (seeing  that  Christ  is 
Jiot  only  a  fit  object  of  comparison  with 
man,  but  is  man)  it  is  appointed  to  men 
(all  men)  once  (and  no  more)  to  die,  and 
after  that,  judgment  (not  necessarily  here 
to  be  taken  on  its  unfavourable  side  :  the 
word  is  perfectly  general  :  nor  is  there,  as 
Bohnie  imagined,  any  opposition  between 
men  here  and  those  that  tvait  for  Him 
below.  Such  opposition  indeed  would  mar 
the  whole  context,  which  has  a  totally 
different  object,  and  deals  with  the  gene- 
ral and  inevitable  fate  of  all  men  indis- 
criminately. Nor  again  must  the  question, 
whether  judgment  is  spoken  of  as  im- 
mediately to  follow  death,  or  after  an 
interval,  be  imported  into  the  consideration 
uif  the  text.  The  indefinite  after  that 
does  not  admit  of  any  such  question  being 
raised.     Next  to  death,  with  no  more  like 


events  between,  comes  judgment:  this  is  the 
fact  contemplated — the  appointed  destiny 
of  man,  according  to  wliicli  that  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  also,  as  far  as  it  is  apj)licable 
to  Him,  is  apportioned):  so  also  the  Christ 
(not  Christ,  without  the  article,  but  the 
Christ,  that  man  who  was  God's  Christ — 
the  Christ,  it  being  plain  and  palpable  to 
all  that  the  Christ  belongs  to  the  category, 
men.  In  ver.  2i,  the  case  was  different), 
once  (for  all)  having  been  offered  (not  the 
same  as  '  having  oti'ered  himself.'  The  form 
and  the  meaning  are  both  passive  ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  this  verse  not  so  much 
the  agency,  as  the  destiny  of  Christ,  that  is 
spoken  of;  that  which,  though  the  expres- 
sion itself  is  avoided  with  regard  to  Him, 
is  appointed  for  Him  as  for  us.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention,  that  the  very  terms 
of  the  context  here  necessitate  the  under- 
standing this  offering  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
— not  as  in  ver.  25,  where  the  context,  as 
there  insisted,  confines  it  to  His  offering 
of  Himself  to  God  in  the  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary) to  bear  the  sins  of  many  (a  plain 
allusion  to  Isa.  liii.  12  :  and  here,  as  there, 
importing  the  "bearing,"  "carrying  on 
Himself;"  see  also  Lev.  xxiv.  15,  "  Whoso- 
ever curscth  his  God  shall  bear  his  sin :" 
Numb.  v.  31,  "  The  woman  shall  bear  her 
iniquity ;"  xiv.  31,  "  Each  day  for  a  year 
shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty 
years."  And  so  in  ver.  33,  "shall  bear 
your  whoredoms."  On  many,  and  its 
supposed  contrast  to  all,  sec  above,  ch.  ii. 
10,  and  Schlichting's  true  distinction, 
"Many  is  opposed  here,  not  to  all,  but 
to  few."  Many  is,  as  Delitzscb  says, 
the  qualitative  designation  of  all :  all 
men  are  many  in  number.  Thei-e  is  re- 
ference in  it  to  "  once  for  all ;"  He  was 
offered.  One,  for  all :  and  once  for  all), 
shall  appear  (the  usual  verb  of  the  appear- 
ances of  Christ  after  his  resurrection)  a 
second  time  without  (separate  from)  sin 
(in  order  to  miderstaud  this,  we  must 
remember  what  it  is  that  the  Writer  is 
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*ch'viiL5.&  ^-  ^For  the  law  having-  ^a 
biiii.tx.u.      shadow     ^of    the    g-ood    thing's    to 

come,  not  the  very  image  of  the 
cch.ii.o.       things,    *=can   never    year   by   year 

with  the  same  sacrifices,  which  they 
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X.  1  For  the  latv  having 
a  shadoto  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  very 
image  of  the  things,  can 
never  toiih  thosc  sacrifices 
which  they  offered  year  by 


proving :  viz.  that  Clirist's  death,  the  re- 
petition of  which  would  be  the  condition 
of  a  repeated  offering  of  Himself  in  heaven 
to  God,  admits  of  no  such  repetition.  It 
was  a  death  in  which  He  bore  the  sins  of 
many — but  He  shall  appear  the  second 
time  with  no  siu  upon  Him,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  work  of  atonement 
done  and  accomplished  by  that  first  offer- 
ing. So  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
far-fetched  explanation,  either  of  sin,  or 
of  without  sin.  At  His  first  appearance 
in  the  world  He  came  with  sin,  not  in 
him,  but  on  him :  He  was  made  to  he 
sin :  but  this  sin  has  been  once  for  all 
taken  away  by  his  bearing  it  as  our  Sacri- 
fice :  and  at  his  second  tippeai-ance  Ho 
shall  appear  without,  having  done  with, 
separate  from,  sin),  to  them  that  wait  for 
Him, — unto  (to  bring  m:  for  the  purpose 
of)  salvation  (these  last  words  belong  to 
shall  appear,  not,  to  them  that  wait  for 
Sim.  The  object  of  Christ 's  second  ap- 
pearance shall  be,  to  bring  in  salvation ; 
this  is  the  bright  and  Christian  side  of 
His  appearing,  the  side  which  we,  who 
ought  to  be  loaiting  for  Him,  should  ever 
look  upon). 

Chap.  X.     1 — 18.]   Solemn  conclu- 
sion   OF    THE    ARGUMENT  :      1)     Christ S 

voluntary  self -offering,  as  contrasted  wilh 
the  yearly  offerings  of  victims  under  the 
law,  is  the  carrying  out  of  God's  real 
will  (vv.  1 — 10) :  2)  Christ's  priestly 
service,  in  contrast  to  the  daily  repeated 
service  of  the  priests  of  the  latv,  is  for  ever 
perfected  by  one  high-priestly  act,  which 
has  issued  in  His  Kingly  exaltation  and 
waiting  till  His  foes  be  subdued  under  Him 
(vv.  11 — 14)  :  3)  Christ's  finished  work  is 
the  inauguration  of  that  new  covenant 
before  referred  to,  in  tvhich,  the  law  being 
written  on  the  heart,  and  sin  put  aivay  and 
forgotten,  there  is  no  more  need  for  sin- 
offering  (vv.  15—18).  And  so,  as  De- 
litzsch  observes,  in  this  passage  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  of  the  whole  argument  are 
brought  together  in  one  grand  finale,  just 
as  in  the  finale  of  a  piece  of  music  all  the 
hitherto  scattered  elements  are  united  in 
an  effective  whole.  1 — 10.]  See  above. 
1.]  For  (connects  with  the  whole  pus- 


sage,  eh.  ix.  24 — 28 :  hitherto  has  been 
shewn  the  impossibility  of  Christ's  offering 
being  repeated  as  were  those  of  the  law  : 
now  is  to  be  shewn  its  absolute  perfection 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  law)  the  law 
having  (as  it  has;  the  participle  has  a 
reasoning  force,  which  passes  on  upon 
what  follows)  a  shadow  (or,  '  the  shadow,' 
which  in  sense  would  be  much  the  same. 
The  putting  forward  of  the  word  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  would  render  it 
anarthrous.  I  prefer,  however,  '  a  shadow,' 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  pre- 
sently to  be  treated  of :  see  below)  of  the 
good  things  to  come  (viz.  the  same  good 
things  of  which,  in  ch.  ix.  11,  Christ  is 
iaid  to  be  the  High  Priest, — which  belong 
to  the  "  age  to  come  "  of  ch.  vi.  5,  whose 
poioers  are  working  in  the  present  dis- 
l)ensation, — and  to  the  completion  of  the 
"world  to  come"  of  ch.  ii.  5:  the  good 
things  which  are  still  future  to  us  as  they 
were  to  those  under  the  law,  but  are  now 
made  sure  to  us  in  and  by  Christ),  not  the 
very  image  of  the  things  (every  repre- 
sentation of  good  things  to  come  must  be  au 
image,  whether  it  be  in  words,  or  in  types, 
or  in  any  other  method  of  i-epresentation. 
The  full  description  and  entire  revelation 
of  the  things  thus  designated  will  be  "  the 
very  image "  of  the  things :  which  wo 
possess  in  the  gospel  covenant :  the  very 
setting  forth  and  form  of  the  heavenly 
realities  themselves.  But  the  law  had 
no  such  "  image  "  constructed  out  of  the 
heavenly  realities  themselves:  it  had  merely 
a  shadoio,  merely  a  rough  sketch  or  out- 
line), year  by  year  with  the  same  sacri- 
fices (in  the  A.  V.  the  words  year  by 
year  are  placed  in  the  next  clause.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  disturb  the  plain  order 
of  the  sentence,  in  which  year  by  year 
belongs  to  the  verb,  "ca)i  never."  "  This," 
says  Delitzsch,  "  is  more  accordant  with  the 
sense  of  the  Writer :  for  he  does  not  say, 
that  the  law  by  means  of  the  offerings 
which  were  always  the  same  year  by  year 
never  was  able  to  perfect,  &c.,— but  that 
the  law,  year  by  year,  by  the  repetition 
of  the  same  offerings,  testified  its  in^ 
ability  to  perfect,  &c.,  viz.  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  on  which  the  same  expiatory 
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ifear  continualh/  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect. 
-  For  then  would  they  not 
have  ceaxed  to  be  offered  / 
because  at  the  worship- 
pers once  purged  should 
have  had  no  more  con- 
science of  sins.  '  But  in 
those  sacrifices  there  is  a 
remembrance  again  iiinde 
of  sins  everif  year.  <  For 
it  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sins. 
*  Wherefore  when  heeometh 
into   the  world,   he  saith, 
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ofler  contiuuuUy,  make  ''  perfect  them  '^ ' 
tliat  dniw  near.     ^  \fQY  then  wuukl 
they  not  have  ceased  to  be  od'ered, 
because   that   the   worshi])[jers  once 
])urg'ed  sliould    have  no    more    con- 
science  of  sins  ?      3 '  But   in   those  *  \ 
sacrifices    there   is    a    rememl)rance 
again   made  of  sins  year   by  year. 
'•'For    nt  is    not    possible  that   the  fj 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should    ^ 
take  away  sins.     5  Wherefore  when 
he  cometli  into  the  world,  he  saith, 


offerings  were  always  repeated,  being  ne- 
cessary, notwithstanding  the  many  offer- 
ings brought  throughout  the  year,  and 
after  which  the  same  round  of  offerings 
again  began  anew."  It  will  be  evident  tliat 
the  words  with  the  same  sacrifices  must 
refer,  not  to  the  daily  oHerings,  but  to 
those  of  proiiitiation  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement)  which  they  (the  ministering 
priests)  offer  continually  (the  offering  of 
these  s;\critices  is  looked  upon  as  con- 
tinuous, being  unbroken  from  year  to  year. 
When  I  say,  "  the  celebration  of  the  day 
of  atonement  continued  unbroken  till  the 
destruction  of  J  erasalem,"  I  use  the  same 
method  of  expression)  never  (not  even  at 
any  time)  is  able  to  perfect  (see  on  ch.  ii. 
10,  where  1  have  eutiTcd  into  the  meanings 
of  this  verb,  to  perfect,  in  our  Epistle) 
those  who  draw  near  (to  God,  by  means 
of  them).  2.]    For  (if  it  were  so, 

if  the  law  were  able  to  perfect  the  wor- 
shippers) would  they  {the  same  sacrifices) 
not  have  ceased  being  offered,  on  account 
of  the  worshippers  (the  servers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  tabernacle,  used  here  in  a  wide 
sense,  including  priests  and  people)  having 
no  longer  any  conscience  of  sins  (guilt 
of  sin  on  the  conscience,  consciousness  of 
the  guilt  of  sin),  if  once  (for  all)  purified  ? 
3.]  Which  cessation  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  as  is  the  having  no  more 
conscience  of  sin  : — But  (on  the  con- 
trary, opposes  the  whole  question  of  ver.  2, 
in  both  its  clauses)  in  them  (the  sacrifices  : 
not  in  the  fact  of  their  being  offered,  but 
in  the  course  of  their  being  offered  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  see  below)  there  is  a 
recollection  ("  recalling  to  mind;"  belter 
than  '  public  mention,'  as  some,  thinking 
on  the  solemn  confession  of  the  sins  of 
IbHiel  made  by  the  High  IViest,  Lev.  xvi. 


20  f.  But  the  other  is  simpler,  and 
suits  the  context  better.  Where  sins  are 
continually  called  to  mind,  there  clearly 
the  conscience  is  not  clear  from  them) 
of  sins   year    by    year.  4.]    And 

that  on  account  of  inherent  defect  in  the 
sacrifices  themselves.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sin  (the  Writer  by  no  means 
denies  the  typical  virtue  of  the  Old  Test, 
sacrifices,  but  asserts  that  which  the 
schoolmen  explained  by  saying  that  they 
wrought  remission  of  sin  not  "by  their 
proper  virtue,"  but  "  by  an  accident,"  viz. 
by  means  of  something  not  inherent  in 
them,  viz.  the  grace  of  the  true  Propitia- 
tion which  was  to  come,  and  of  faith 
directed  to  it.  And  thus  only  is  it  said. 
Lev.  xvii.  11,  tliat  the  blood  upon  the 
altar  makes  an  atonement  for  the  soul: 
it  was  shed,  as  Ebrard  well  observes,  not  as 
the  instrument  of  complete  vicarious  pro- 
jjitiation,  but  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
postulate  of  vicarious  propitiati<m). 

5  —  10.]  Christ's  voluntary  self  offering 
shewn  to  be  the  perfect  fuljilment  vfthewill 
of  God.  Wherefore  (seeing  that  the  animal 
sacrifices  of  the  Old  Test,  had  no  power  to 
take  away  sin,  and  that  for  that  end  a 
nobler  sacrifice  was  wanting)  coming  into 
the  world,  he  saith  (first,  on  the  citation 
from  Ps.  xl.  That  Psalm,  which  is  inscribed 
"  A  Psalm  of  David,"  seems  to  be  a  general 
retrospect,  in  some  time  of  trouble,  of  God's 
former  mercies  to  him,  and  of  his  own 
course  of  loving  obedience  as  distinguislM?d 
from  mere  expression  of  outward  thankful- 
ness by  sacrifice  and  offering.  Thus  under- 
stood, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
direct  application  of  its  words  to  Him,  of 
whose  sufferings  and  of  whose  obedience 
all   human    experiences  in    sulleriug   and 
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e  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest 
not,  but  a  body  didst  thou  prepare 
me :  <»  in  whole  burnt-offering-s  and 
sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hadst  no  plea- 
sure. 7  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  am  come 
(in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God.  8  Above  when  he  saith,  Sacri- 
fices and  offei-ings  and  whole  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou 
wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 
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Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  but  a  body 
hastthou prepared  me:  ^  in 
burnt  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices ybr  sin  thou  hast  had 
no  pleasure.  7  Then  said  I, 
ZiO,  I  come  (in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written 
of  me,)  to  do  thy  tvill,  O 
God.  8  Above  when  he  said. 
Sacrifice  and  offering  and 
burnt  offerings  and  otter- 
ing for  sin  thou  wouldest 
not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 


obeying  are  but  a  faint  resemblance.  I 
have  entered  on  tliis  subject  in  speaking  of 
the  Messianic  citation  in  ch.  ii.,  and  need 
not  lay  down  again  the  principles  there 
contended  for,  further  than  to  say,  that  the 
more  any  son  of  man  approaches,  in  posi- 
tion, or  office,  or  individual  spiritual  expe- 
rience, the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  more 
directly  may  his  holy  breathings  in  the 
power  of  Christ's  Spirit  be  taken  as  the 
utterances  of  Christ  Himself.  And  of  all 
men,  the  prophet-king  of  Israel  thus  re- 
sembled and  out-shadowed  Him  the  most. 
The  Psalm  itself  seems  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  David's  persecution  by  Saul ;  and 
the  sentiment  of  this  portion  of  it  is,  as 
Delitzsch  observes,  an  echo  of  Samuel's 
saying  to  Saul  in  1  Sam.  xv.  22, — "  Hath 
the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  bnrut-ofterings 
and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  ?"  Next,  what  is  when  he  cometli 
into  the  world  ?  It  expresses,  I  believo, 
the  whole  time  during  which  the  Lo.d, 
being  ripened  in  human  resolution,  was  in 
intent  devoting  himself  to  the  doing  of  his 
Father's  will :  tha  time  of  which  that 
youthful  question,  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  among  the  things  of  my  Father  ?"  was 
one  of  the  opening  announcements.  See 
also  Isa.  vii.  16),  Sacrifice  (of  slain  animals) 
and  offering  (of  any  kind)  thou  wouldest 
not  (similar  declarations  are  found  Ire- 
qucntly  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  mostly  in 
the  prophets  :  sec  Ps.  1.  7—15;  li.  16  f.; 
Lsa.  i.  11;  Jer.  vi.  20;  vii.  21—23;  Hos. 
vi.  6 ;  Amos  v.  21  11". ;  Micah  vi.  6-8),  but 
a  body  didst  thou  prepare  for  me  (in  the 
Hebrew,  "mine  ears  hast  thou  opened," 
i.  e.  to  hear  and  obey  Thee.  The  idea  of 
there  being  any  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
boring  through  the  ear  of  a  slave  who 
voluntarily  remained  subject  to  his  master, 
Exod.  xxi.  6  :  Deut.  xv.  17,  seems  to  be  a 


mistake.  The  difficulty  is,  how  such  a 
clause  can  be  rendered  by  a  body  hast 
thou  prepared  for  me,  as  it  is  in  the 
Septuagint.  The  various  solutions  of 
this  difficulty,  and  their  unsatisfactory 
nature,  may  be  seen  in  my  Greek  Test. 
I  would  leave  the  difficulty  an  unsolved 
one,  not  being  satisfied  by  either  of 
the  above  views,  and  having  no  other  to 
propound.  As  Christian  believers,  our 
course  is  plain.  How  the  word  body  came 
into  the  Septuagint  version,  we  cannot  say  : 
but  being  there,  it  is  now  sanctioned  for  us 
by  the  citation  here :  not  as  the,  or  even 
a  proper  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  but  as 
a  prophetic  utterance,  equivalent  to  and 
representing  that  othei') :  whole  burnt- 
offerings  (otieriugs  of  whole  animals  to 
be  burnt  on  the  altar)  and  (sacrifices) 
for  sin  thou  didst  not  approve.  Then  I 
said  (viz.  when  Thou  hadst  prepared  a 
body  for  me),  Behold,  I  am  come,  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  wiitten  concern- 
ing me,  to  do,  0  God,  thy  will  (the  ccm- 
nexion  and  construction  are  somewhat 
ditlereutly  given  from  those  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, Hebrew,  and  A.V.  See  the  passage 
in  the  A.  V.  volume,  as  its  name  im- 

ports, is  a  roll).  8.]  The  Writer  now  pro- 
ceeds to  expound  tlie  prophecy ;  and  in 
so  doing,  cites  it  again,  but  in  a  freer 
form,  and  one  accommodated  to  the  ex- 
jilanation  which  he  gives.  Saying  (as  he 
does)  above,  that  (mere  particle  of  reci- 
tation, not  expressed  in  an  English  version) 
sacrifices  and  offerings  and  whole  burnt- 
offerings  ^nd  sacrifices  concerning  sin 
the-;,  wouldest  not,  nor  yet  didst  approve 
(observe  that  the  two  distinct  clauses  of 
the  previous  citation  are  now  combined, 
for  the  sake  of  throwing  into  contrast  the 
rejection  of  legal  sacrifices  and  the  ac- 
ceptable self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God) ; 
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tliercin ;  which  are  ojfereil 
III  the  law  ;  '  then  said  he, 
Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  Ood.  lie  taketh  awai/ 
the  first,  that  he  may  esta- 
blish the  second.  •"  By 
the  which  will  we  are  sanc- 
tified through  the  offtriny 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  111! .  ^^  And  every 
priest  standeth   daily  mi- 
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therein ;  such   as  are  ofTercd  by  the 

hiw;  ''then  saith  he,  Lo,  I  am  come 

to  do  thy  will  f.     He  taketh  away  t  o  cmi  .» 

the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the    ^{j' ''""'■''" 

second.     ^'^  "^  In  pursuance  of  which  i.j..i,iixvii.iu. 

^  _  cli.xviii.  12. 

will  we  have  been  sanctified, '  through  ich.ix.12. 
the    offering-   of  the  body  of   Jesus 
Christ    once-for-all.      ^  And   every 
thigh  priest  standeth  ^  day  by  day  tso  <*»<>?*..« 

authorilie:  k  Numb,  xxviii.  3.    ch.  vii.  27. 


of  such  sort  as  (tlie  word  used  docs  not, 
like  the  simple  relative,  identify,  but 
c-liissifies,  the  iiutecedent)  are  (habitually) 
ofiFered  according  to  (in  pursuance  of)  the 
law ;  then  (more  logical  than  chrono- 
lofjical ;  but  used  probably  in  allusion  to 
that  then  above,  in  the  passage  itself) 
hath  he  said,  Behold,  I  am  come  to  do 
thy  will.  He  (Christ  again)  taketh  away 
the  first  (the  sacrifices),  that  he  may  set 
up  (establish)  the  second  (the  will  of  God). 
10.]  In  (the  course  of,  the  fulfil- 
ment of:  not  properly  "  Sy  : "  the  instru- 
mentality belongs  more  to  the  offering, 
mentioned  below)  which  will  (viz.  the  will 
and  purpose  of  God  towards  U'^  by  Christ : 
the  will  which  He  came  to  fulfil.  There 
is  no  real  ditterence,  between  the  will  of 
God  to  redeem  us  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  will  of  God  as 
fulfilled  by  Christ's  obedience :  the  one 
includes  the  other :  the  latter  was  the 
condition  of  the  former)  we  have  been 
sanctified  (see  on  the  word  to  sanctify, 
and  on  the  use  of  the  present  and  past 
passive  participles  of  it,  note  on  ch.  ii. 
11.  Here  the  perfect  is  used,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  finished  work  of  Christ  in 
its  potentiality,  not  the  process  of  it 
on  us,  which  is  spoken  of :  sec  ver.  14  : 
that  final  completion  is  here  indicated  by 
the  perfect),  through  the  offering  of 
the  body  (some  read,  "o/  the  blood." 
But  this  would,  be.-;ides  losing  the  refer- 
ence to  the  words,  "  a  body  hast  thou 
•prepared  me,"  introduce  an  inaccuracy 
into  the  typology.  It  is  by  the  Blood  of 
Christ  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God, 
but  by  the  offering  of  His  Body  that  we 
are  made  holy.  The  one  concerns  om- 
acceptance  as  acquitted  from  sin ;  the  other 
our  perfection  in  hoHness  by  union  with 
Hiui  and  participation  in  His  Spirit.  Thus 
we  distinguish  the  two  in  the  Communion 
Service:  "that   our  sinful  bodies  niav  \n- 


made  clean  by  His  Body,  and  onr  souls 
washed  through  His  most  precious  Blood  ") 
of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all  (this  is  to  be 
taken  with  the  words,  " the  offering,  ^c." 
not  with  "  tee  have  been  sanctified,"  as  is 
done  by  many.  See  the  discussion  in  my 
Greek  Test.). 

11 — 14.]  See  summary  at  ver.  1.  And 
(introduces  a  new  particular  of  contrast : 
'and  besides')  every  high  priest  (much 
has  of  late  been  said  agiiinst  the  reading 
high  priest,  as  bringing  in  an  inaccuracy 
which  our  Writer  could  not  be  guilty  of, 
seeing  that  the  high  priests  did  not  officiate 
in  the  daily  sacrifice.  But  all  such  argu- 
ments are  worthless  against  our  most  an- 
cient MSS.,  and  tend  indeed  the  other 
way,  viz.  to  shew  how  natural  it  was  to 
alter  high  priest  to  priest,  on  account  of 
this  very  difficulty.  With  regard  to  the 
alleged  inaccuracy,  I  really  think  that  if 
doselj'  viewed,  it  will  prove  rather  to  be  a 
fine  and  deep  touch  of  truth.  The  high 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  legal  high  priests. 
On  the  one  side  is  Jesus,  alone  in  the  glory 
of  his  office  and  virtue  of  his  sacrifice ;  on 
the  other  is  the  Jewish  high  priesthood, 
not  one  man  but  many,  by  reason  of  death  ; 
represented  in  all  its  acts,  personal  or  dele- 
gated, by  its  holder  for  the  time,  by 
"  every  high  priest,"  offering  not  one,  but 
many  sacrifices.  This  High  Priest  is  the 
repi-esentative  of  the  whole  priesthood. 
\Vhether  he  ministered  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  temple  himself  or  not,  it  is  he  who 
embodies  the  acts  and  sufierings  of  Israel 
in  his  own  person.  How  Delitzsch  can 
say  that  such  an  idea  is  foreign  alike  to 
the  Bible  and  the  Jewish  mind,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  considering  the  libera- 
tion at  the  death  of  the  High  Priest,  not 
to  insist  on  the  ceremonies  themselves  at 
the  day  of  atonement,  when  he  was  clearly 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  priest- 
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ministering  and  offering  oftentimes 
'"■  *•  the  same    sacrifices,  the  '  which  can 

n  foi,  m.  1.     never  take  away  sins  :  12  m  ]jut  He. 

Cll.  1.  ».  J  ' 

after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 

sins  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right 

hand    of    God;    ^^f^-oni    henceforth 

'AetsVss.    expecting  "  till  his  enemies  he  made 

ciuT'ir-*'-  his  footstool.     14  For  by  one  offering 

ver.i.         o  }^g  \n^w-y  perfected  for  ever  them  that 

are    being    sanctified.        i^  ^^d    the 
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nisterhigand  offering  often- 
times the  same  sacrifices, 
which  can  never  take  awai/ 
sins  :  ^^  but  this  man,  after 
he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  Ood ; 
'■^from  henceforth  expect- 
ing till  his  enemies  he  made 
his  footstool.  '  *  For  hy 
one  offering  Tie  hath  per- 
fected for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified,    i*  Whereof 


hood,  and  indeed  of  all  Israel.  In  treating 
of  the  Head  of  so  compact  a  system  as  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  it  is  clearly  allowable, 
if  any  where,  to  bring  in  the  principle, 
that  he  who  acts  by  another  acts  himself. 
See  ch.  vii.  27,  where  the  very  same  daily 
service  is  predicated  of  the  high  priest) 
standeth  (no  priest  nor  other  person 
might  sit  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple, 
except  the  king.  There  is  perhaps  more 
than  a  fortuitous  contrast  to  "  sat  dotvn  " 
below  :  the  one  posture  being  proper  to 
worshipping,  the  other  to  being  worshipped, 
as  Chrysostom  remarks)  day  by  day  mi- 
nistering (see  note,  ch.  viii.  2)  and  (brings 
out  that  in  the  service,  which  the  Writer 
wishes  most  to  emphasize)  often  offering 
the  same  sacrifices,  the  which  (i.  e.  of  a 
sort  which,  such  as)  can  never  take  away 
(literally,  "strip  off  all  round."  Such  a 
word  is  peculiarly  fitting  to  express  the 
removal  of  that  of  which  it  is  said,  ch.  v.  2, 
"Se  is  surrounded  tvith  infirmity,"  and 
which  is  called,  ch.  xii.  1,  "sin  which  is 
easily  [naturally]  cast  about  us."  The 
sacrifice  might  bring  sense  of  partial  for- 
giveness :  but  it  could  never  denude  the 
offerer  of  sinfulness — strip  oft'  and  take 
away  his  guilt)  sins:  12.]  but  Ke 

('  this  [man],'  or,  [priest]  :  but  such 
rendering  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as 
should  all  renderings  which  import  a  new 
generic  idea  into  the  text,  as  always 
causing  confusion :  see  for  a  notable  ex- 
ample, 1  Cor.  ii.  11  end,  in  A.  V. — where 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  "  man  " 
in  the  original),  having  offered  one  sacri- 
fice for  sins  for  ever  (for  ever  may  be 
joined  either  with  the  preceding  or  with 
the  following  words.  See  the  matter  dis- 
cussed in  my  Greek  Test.  It  will  there  be 
seen  that  I  incline  to  join  them  with  what 
follows,  but  would  leave  it  an  open  (pies- 
tion.     My  ground  is  that  tho  words  seem 


better  to  refer  to  an  enduring  state,  than 
to  a  past  act.  The  objection  taken  to  this 
arrangement,  above,  that  there  will  be 
change  in  the  nature  of  a  session  at  the 
end,  when  all  things  shall  have  been  put 
under  His  feet,  may  be  met  by  saying  that 
such  change,  being  obviously  included  in 
His  ultimate  state  of  reception  into  God's 
presence  in  heaven,  does  not  here  count  as 
a  change,  where  the  question  is  of  renewal 
of  sacrifice,  with  regard  to  which  that  ses- 
sion is  eternal)  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  henceforth  waiting  until  his 
enemies  be  placed  as  footstool  of  his  feet 
(there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  this 
passage  and  1  Cor.  xv.  23  —  26.  If  this 
seems  to  date  the  subjection  of  all  to 
Christ  before  the  second  advent,  and  that 
places  it  after  the  same  event,  we  may 
well  say,  that  the  second  advent  is  not 
here  taken  into  account  by  the  Writer, — 
whose  object  is  the  contrast  between  the 
suSering  and  triumphant  Christ, — as  it  is 
by  St.  Paul,  who  is  specially  giving  an 
account  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  so 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  advent. 
The  second  advent  is  no  break  in  Christ's 
waiting  till  his  enemies  be  subdued  to  him, 
but  it  is  the  last  step  but  one  of  that  sub- 
jection j  the  last  of  all  being  the  subjection 
of  Himself,  and  his  mystical  Body  willi 
him,  to  Him  that  did  put  all  things  under 
him.  For  among  the  enemies  are  His  own 
elect,  who  were  enemies  :  and  they  are  not 
thoroughly  subject  to  Him,  till  He  with 
them  is  subject  to  the  Father,  the  media- 
torial veil  being  withdrawn,  and  the  One 
God  being  all  in  all).  14.]  And  Ho 

need  not  renew  his  sacrifice :  For  by  one 
offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
who  are  being  sanctified  ("the  Writer 
says  not  '  them  that  are  being  perfected,' 
but '  them  that  are  being  sanctified.'  Sanc- 
tificatiou,  i.  c.  tho  imputed  and  impkiuted 
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the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a 
icifness  to  us :  for  after 
that  he  had  said  before, 
J*  This  is  the  covenant  that 
I  will  make  icith  them  after 
those  dai/s,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  put  viy  laics  into 
their  hearts,  and  in  their 
minds  will  I  write  them ; 
"  and  their  sins  and  ini- 
quities will  I  remember  no 
more,  i*  Notv  where  re- 
mission of  these  is,  there  is 
no   more  offering  for  sin. 
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Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us : 
for  after  that  he  had  said,  ^^  p 'phis  p.iKa  « 
is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  '"''''• 
with  them  after  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord,  putting-  my  laws  into  their 
hearts,  and  on  their  mind  will  I 
write  them ;  ^^  and,  their  sins  and 
their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no 
more.  1^  Now  where  remission  of 
these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering 
for  sin. 


purification  from  sins  [for  both  these  are 
alike  contained  in  the  idea],  is  the  way 
whereby  the  objective  perfection  already 
provided  in  the  self-sucrifice  of  Christ 
{rradually  renders  itself  subjective  in  men." 
JDelitzsch). 

15 — 18.]  See  summary  at  ver.  1.  The 
prophetic  word  testifies  the  same,  making 
absolute  and  final  forgiveness  of  sins  a 
characteristic  of  the  new  Covenant.  More- 
over the  Holy  Spirit  also  testifies  to  us 
(Christians  in  general) ;  for  after  having 
said  (then  the  citation  proceeds  much  as 
in  ch.  viii.  10  tf.  with  some  difl'erences, 
noticed  below.  On  the  connnon  points, 
see  notes  there),  This  is  the  covenant 
which  I  will  make  with  them  (in  viii.  10, 
"  with  the  house  of  Israel."  Here  the 
prophecy  is  taken  out  of  its  national  limits 
and  universalized)  after  those  days,  saitii 
the  Lord,  giving  my  laws  into  their 
hearts  (cb.  viii.  10,  "  their  mind"),  and  on 
their  mind  ("  their  heart,"  ch.  viii.  10) 
will  I  inscribe  them  (now  comes  the 
finish  of  the  sentence  after  the  words 
"  after  that  he  had  said  before :"  a  whole 
clause,  expressed  in  ch.  viii.  10,  11,  being 
omitted  [see  below],  he  further  says) ;  and, 
their  sins  and  their  transgressions  will  I 
remember  no  more  (ver.  17  carries  the 
whole  burden  of  the  citation  with  it.  This 
is  the  object  of  the  citation,  to  prove  that 
there  needs  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins. 
And  the  previous  portion  of  it  is  adduced 
to  shew  that  this,  the  oblivion  of  sins, 
does  form  an  integral  part  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  introduction  of  the  new  and  spi- 
ritual covenant).  18.]  But  (or,  mow: 
it  is  the  '  but '  of  the  demonstration,  re- 
ferring to  a  well-known  axiomatic  fact  as 
contrasting  with  the  contrary  hypothesis) 
where  there  is  remission  of  these,  there  is 
no  longer  offering  concerning  sin. 


"  Here  ends  the  finale  (x.  1—18)  of  the 
great  tripartite  arrangement  (vii.  1 — 25, 
vii.  26-ix.  12,  ix.  13— X.  18)  of  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  Epistle.  '  Christ  a  High 
Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dec,'  this  was  its  great  theme,  now  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  That  the  Priesthood  of 
Christ,  as  Melchisedecite,  is  as  high  above 
the  Levitical  as  God's  heaven  is  above  the 
earth, — that  Christ,  with  His  One  High- 
priestly  self-sacrifice,  has  accomplished  that 
which  the  Levitical  priesthood  with  its 
sacrifices  was  unable  to  accomplish,— that 
henceforth,  both  our  present  possession  of 
salvation,  and  our  future  completion  of  sal- 
vation, are  as  certain  to  us  as  that  He  is 
with  God,  ruling  as  a  Priest  and  reigning 
as  a  King,  once  more  to  appear,  no  more 
as  a  bearer  of  our  sins,  but  in  glory  as  a 
Judge ; — these  are  the  three  great  funda- 
mental thoughts,  now  brought  to  their  full 
development.  What  it  is,  to  be  a  high 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec  and 
not  of  Aaron,  is  set  forth,  ch.  vii.  1 — 25. 
That  Christ  however  as  High  Priest  is 
Aaron's  antitype,  ruling  in  the  true  holy 
place  by  virtue  of  His  self-sacrifice  here  on 
earth,  — and  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant, 
whose  essential  character  the  old  covenant 
only  shadowed  forth  and  typified,  we  learn, 
vii.  26 — ix.  12.  And  that  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Christ,  ottered  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
is  of  everlasting  power,  as  contrasted  with 
the  unavailing  cycle  of  legal  otteriugs,  is 
established  in  the  third  part,  ix.  13 — x.  18  : 
the  second  half  of  this  portion,  x.  1 — IS, 
being  devoted  to  a  reiterated  and  couclu-. 
sive  treatment  of  the  main  position  of  the 
whole, — the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ, 
grounded  on  His  offering  of  Himself, — its 
Kingly  character,  its  eternal  accomplish- 
ment of  its  end,  confirmed  by  Ps.  xl. 
Ps.  ex. :  Jcr.  xxii."     Delitzsch. 
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1^  Having  therefoi-e,  brethren^ 
'''•■"r; I' lis ''boldness  to  enter  ''into  the  holy 
rch'.'ix.'8,i2.  place  by  the  blood  of  Jesus^  20  by 
8  xiv"o''ch  fx  *  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  living  way,  which  he 
tdi.ix.s.  inaugurated  for  us,  '  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh  ;  21  ^nd 
^i^Vm/lfi  15  having  "a  great  priest  over  ''the 
ych.iv.i6.      house  of  God;  22  y  let  us  draw  near 
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"  Having  therefore,  bre- 
thren, holdness  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  20  by  a  new  and 
living  way,  tohich  he  hath 
consecrated  for  us,  through 
the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his 
flesh;  ^"^  and  having  an 
high  priest  over  the  house 
of  God ;    22  let    us  draw 


Chap.    X.    19  — XIII.]    The    third 

GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  EPISTLE  :  OUK 
DUTY  IN  THE  INTERVAL  OF  WAITING  BE- 
TWEEN THE  BEGINNING  AND  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT OF  OUR  SALVATION.  And  herein, 
X.  19 — 39,  exhortation  to  enter  boldly  into 
the  holiest  place,  19 — 22  :  to  hold  fast  our 
profession,  23 :  to  stir  np  one  another,  21, 
25  :  in  consideration  of  the  fearful  punish- 
ment which  awaits  the  rejectors  of  Christ, 
26 — 31 :  and  in  remembrance  of  the  pre- 
vious sufferings  which  they  underwent 
when  first  converted,  32—34.  Finally, 
exhortation  not  to  cast  away  confidence, 
for  the  time  until  His  coming  is  short,  and 
during  that  time,  faith  is  the  life  of  the  soul. 

There  has  been  no  exhortation,  properly 
speaking,  since  ch.  vii.  1,  i.e.  during  the 
great  doctrinal  argument  of  the  Epistle. 
Before  that,  argument  and  exhortation  were 
rapidly  alternated.  But  so  exquisite  is  the 
skill  of  arrangement  and  development,  that 
the  very  exhortation  with  which  he  closed 
the  former  portion  of  the  Epistle,  where 
first  be  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
great  argument,  ch.  iv.  14 — 16,  is  now  re- 
sumed, deepened  indeed  and  expanded  by 
the  intervening  demonstration,  but  in  spirit 
and  substance  the  same :  "  let  us  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of 
faith"  here,  answering  to  "  let  us  approach 
with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace" 
there,  and  "  let  us  holdfast  the  confession 
of  our  hope  "  here,  to  "  let  us  hold  fast 
our  confession"  there. 

19.]  Having  (placed  first  as  carrying 
the  emphasis :  "  possessing,  as  we  do  .  .  .") 
therefore  (as  above  proved :  it  collects 
and  infers),  brethren  (see  on  ch.  iii.  1), 
confidence  (see  on  ch.  iii.  G)  as  regards 
the  (our:  see  below)  entering  into  the 
holy  place  in  (or,  by  :  sec  below)  the  blood 
of  Jesus  (He  having  once  entered  in  with 
His  blood  as  our  High  Priest,  and  thereby 
all  atonement  and  propitiation  having  been 
for  ever  accomplished,  it  is  in  that  blood 
that  our  boldness  to  enter  in  is  grounded. 
To  understand  ill,  with  Bleek  and  Sticj-, 


as  in  ch.  ix.  25,  is  in  fact  to  make  us, 
as  priests,  renew  Christ's  ofl'ering  of  Him- 
self. "  We  enter,"  says  Stier,  "  with 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  even  with  the  sanie, 
wherewith  He  entered  before  us :"  which 
is  very  like  a  conti-adiction  in  terms, 
and  is  at  all  events  inaccurate  theology. 
We  do  not  take  the  blood  of  Christ  with  us 
into  the  presence  of  God  :  it  is  there  already 
once  for  all,  and  our  confidence  of  access  is 
therein  grounded,  that  it  is  there.  See  note 
on  ch.  xii.  24),  which  He  initiated  (first 
opened :  better  than  A.  V.  '  consecrated,' 
which  seems  as  if  it  existed  before)  for  us, 
(as)  a  way  recent  {;new,  '  of  late  origin.' 
"  None  before  Him  trod  this  way ;  no 
believer  under  the  Old  Test,  dared  or  could, 
though  under  a  dispensation  of  preparatory 
grace,  approach  God  so  fi-eely  and  openly, 
so  fearlessly  and  joyfully,  so  closely  and 
intimately,  as  we  now,  who  come  to  the 
Father  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  His  Son." 
Stier.  The  rendering  given  here  in  the 
notes  is  the  literal  one,  and  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  force  of  the  original.  But 
in  an  English  version,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  invert  the  clauses  and  disturb 
the  meaning)  and  living  (as  contrasted  with 
the  mere  dead  ceremony  of  entrance  into 
the  earthly  holy  place.  This  entrance  is  a 
real,  living,  and  working  entrance ;  the 
animated  substance  of  what  is  imported, 
not  the  dead  shadow.  Most  Commentators 
make  living  mean  "  life-giving,"  produc- 
ing, or  leading  to  life.  Others  interpret  it 
"  everlasting  ;"  so  Chrysostom),  through 
(in  its  primary,  local  meaning,  '  through,' 
not  in  its  derived  instrumental  one)  the 
veil,  that  is,  his  flesh  (on  the  veil,  see 
note,  ch.  vi.  19.  The  fiesh  of  Christ 
is  here  spoken  of  as  the  veil  hung  before 
the  holiest  place ;  that  weak  human  mortal 
flesh  was  the  state  through  which  He  had 
to  pass  before  He  could  enter  the  holiest 
in  heaven  for  us,  and  when  He  put  ott"  that 
flesh,  the  actual  veil  in  the  temple  was  rent 
from  top  to  bottom,  Matt,  xxvii.  51) ;  and 
('  having')   a   great   Priest  (i.  e.  a  great 
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near  with  a  true  heart 
in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  eril  conscience, and 
onrbodies washed  with  pure 
water.     '-*  Let  us  holdfast 
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witli  a  true  licart  ''in  full  assurance '■■5P';;„'„"|{f' 
of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled    '  J"''"  »'•«•• 
^  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  '' our  ««!>■«  i*-  . 

'  b  Kick,  xxxvi. 

body  washed  with  pure  water.  23  c  Lg^    25.  ^jcor. 


High  Priest ;  but  here  his  Priesthood,  not 
his  High  Priesthood,  is  more  hron<;lit  into 
])romiuence.  He  is  a  great  Priest,  lieeaiisc 
He  is  a  Priest  on  his  throne,  a  kinjjly 
I'riest.  and  priestly  Kiuir)  over  the  house 
of  God  (the  house  of  God  here  need  not 
he  more  limited  in  meaning  than  in  the 
similar  passage  eh.  iii.  2.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  expression  here  must  mean  the 
heaven.  But  Delitzsch  well  observes  that 
the  one  meaning,  the  narrower,  need  not 
exclude  the  other,  the  wider.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  to  begin  with,  that  our  Writer 
should  in  two  places  describe  Christ  as  set 
orer  the  house  of  God,  in  meanings  en- 
tirely ditlerent  from  each  other.  Clearly, 
the  lieavenly  sanctuary  is  regarded  by  him 
as  also  including  the  earthly,  the  church 
above  as  the  home  of  the  church  below  : 
see  ch.  xii.  22  tf.) ;  22.]  let  us  ap- 

proach (dram  near  to  Ood.  So  'that  the 
clauses  which  follow  are  best  regarded  as 
both  belonging  to  this  approach,  since  they 
also  describe  reijtiisite  preparations  for  wor- 
ship :  see  this  further  treated  below,  on 
ver.  23)  with  a  true  heart  {without  hypo- 
crisy, Chrysostom.  So  Hezekiah  pleads, 
Isa.  xxxviii.  3,  "  I  have  walked  before  thee 
in  truth  with  a  perfect  (Septuagint,  'true') 
heart")  in  full  assurance  (ch.  vi.  11:  see 
note  there)  of  faith  (with  no  doubt  as 
to  the  certainty  of  our  access  to  God  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus),  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  (meaning,  "  sprinkled,  and 
by  that  sjirinkling  cleansed  from")  an 
evil  conscience  (a  conscience  polluted 
with  the  guilt  of  sin :  for  "  if  a  man's 
practice  be  bad,  his  conscience,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  the  consciousness  of  that  prac- 
tice, is  evil "),  and  having  our  body 
washed  with  pure  water  (both  these 
clauses  refer  to  the  legal  purifications  of 
the  Levitical  priests,  which  took  place  by 
means  of  blood  and  water.  At  their  first 
dedication,  Aaron  and  his  sous  were 
sjjrinklcd  with  blood,  their  bodies  and 
tlieir  clothes,  Exod.  xxxi.  21 ;  Lev.  viii. 
30.  And  so  are  we  to  be  as  God's  priests, 
having  access  to  Him,  sprinkled  with 
blood,  not  outwardly  with  that  of  the  ram 
of  consecration,  but  inwardly  with  that 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  :  the  first  could  only 
produce  purity  of  the  Jlesh  [ch.  ix.  13], 


but  the  second,  pureness  of  heart  and 
conscience  in  God's  sight.  The  washing 
with  water  also  [Exod.  xxix.  4]  was  to  be 
part  of  the  cleansing  of  Aaron  and  his  sons: 
nor  only  so,  but  as  often  as  they  entered 
the  holy  place  or  approached  the  altar, 
they  were  to  wash  tlieir  hands  and  feet  in 
the  brazen  laver,  Exod.  xxx.  20  ;  xl.  30  — 
32  :  and  the  High  Priest,  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  ivas  to  wash  his  lohole  body 
with  water.  Lev.  xvi.  4.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  clause  refers 
directly  to  Christian  baptism.  The  "font 
of  the  toater "  of  Eph.  v.  26,  and  tlie 
"font  of  regeneration,"  Tit.  iii.  5,  are 
analogous  expressions :  and  the  express 
mention  of  body  here,  as  distinguished 
from  "  heart "  before,  stamps  this  inter- 
pretation with  certainty.  This  distinction 
makes  it  impossible,  with  Calvin,  and 
othei-s,  to  spiritualize  away  the  meaning 
into  "the  Spirit  and  doctrine  of  Christ, — 
the  spiritual  water  with  which  Christ 
sprinkles  his  own :  even  His  blood  is 
not  here  excluded  "  [Schlichting]  ;  for  the 
word  body  confines  the  reference  to  an  out- 
ward act.  And  so  the  majority  of  Commen- 
tators. Still  in  maintaining  the  externality 
of  the  words,  as  referring,  and  referring 
solely,  to  Baptism,  we  must  remember,  that 
Baptism  itself  is  not  a  mere  external  rite, 
but  at  every  mention  of  it  carries  the 
thought  further,  viz.  to  that  spiritual 
washing  of  which  it  is  itself  symbolical 
and  sacramental.  Notice  here  that  the 
word  is  body,  and  not  "flesh,"  as  ch.  ix. 
13 :  our  whole  natural  life,  and  not  the 
mere  outside  surface  :  that  in  which  our 
soul  dwells  and  works,  the  seat  of  the 
emotions  and  desires  :  this  also  must  be 
jiurified  in  those  who  would  approach  God 
in  Christ.  So  that  I  would  understand 
with  Delitzsch,  that  the  sprinkling  the 
heart  from  an  evil  conscience  is,  so  to  speak, 
intra-sacramental,  a  spiritual  application 
of  the  purifying  Blood,  beyond  sacramcntiil 
rites,  and  the  washing  the  body  with  pure 
ivater  is  purely  sacramental,  the  effect  of 
baptism  taken  in  its  whole  blessed  mean- 
ing and  fulfilment  as  regards  our  natural 
existence.  The  end  of  his  note  is  very 
beautiful :  "  As  priests  we  are  sprinkk'(l, 
as  prie^ts  we  are  bathed  :  sprinkled  so  that 
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US   hold   fast  the    confession  of  our 

*^ l.'is!" '■  **■  *  hope  without  wavering-;  for  ^  he  is 

s.  faithful  that  promised  ;  ^'^  and  let  us 

consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto 

love  and  to  good  works  :  25  e  jjq^  f^j.. 

saking  the    assembling-  of  oui'selves 

together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is  ; 

fRom.xiii.u.  but  using  exhortation  :  and  ^so  much 

•^  ••'tot' Iii%,   ^^'^^  more,  as  ye   see  ^the   day  ap- 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering  ;  (for  he 
h faithful  that  promised  ;) 
'^*and  let  us  consider  one 
another  to  provoke  vnto 
love  and  to  good  works: 
25  not  forsaking  the  as- 
sembling of  otirselves  to- 
gether, as  the  manner  of 
some  is;  but  exhorting  one 
another  :  and  so  muck  the 
more,   as  ye  see   the  day 


our  hearts  are  freed  from  an  evil  conscienoe, 
and  thus  from  self-condemuation,  spriukk'd 
with  Christ's  Blood,  to  be  sprinkled  with 
which  and  to  be  certain  of  and  joyful  in 
justification  before  God  is  one  and  the  same 
thing, — washed  in  Holy  Baptism,  whoso 
pure  water  penetrates  with  its  saving  powor 
not  only  into  the  depths  of  our  self-con- 
scious life,  but  also  into  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  corporeity,  and  thus  sanc- 
tifies us  not  only  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  body  and  in  the  spirit :  so  bringing  us, 
in  our  whole  personal  existence,  through 
the  Blood  speaking  in  the  Sanctuary, 
through  the  Water  welling  forth  out  of 
the  Sanctuary,  into  so  real  a  connexion, 
so  close  an  union  with  the  Sanctuary 
itself,  that  we  are  at  all  times  privileged 
to  enter  into  the  Sanctuary,  and  to  use, 
in  faith,  the  new  and  living  way  "). 
23.]  Let  us  hold  fast  (ch.  iv.  14 :  let  us 
hold  with  full  and  conscious  possession  : 
see  ch.  iii.  6,  14)  the  confession  (see  on 
ch.  iv.  14 :  subjective,  but  in  a  pregnant 
sense, — that  which  we  confess,  held  in  our 
confession  of  it)  of  our  hope  (see  ch.  iii.  6  : 
and  bear  in  mind  that  hope  is  used  also  for 
the  object  of  hope  subjectivized :  our  hope 
[subj.],  as  including  that  on  which  it  is 
fixed.  We  have  here  an  extraordinary 

example  of  the  persistence  of  a  blunder 
through  centuries.  The  word  "faith," 
given  here  by  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  hope — 
breaking  up  the  beautiful  triad  of  vv.  22, 
23,  24, — faith,  hope,  love, — was  a  mere 
mistake,  hope  being  the  original,  without 
any  variety  of  reading,  and  hope  being  ac- 
cordingly the  rendeiiug  of  all  the  English 
versions  previously  to  1611.  And  yet  this 
is  the  version  which  some  would  have  us  re- 
gard as  infallible,  and  receive  as  the  written 
word  of  God !)  so  that  it  may  he  without 
wavering;  for  He  is  faithful  that  promised 
(viz.  God,  see  ch.  vi.  13,  xi.  11,  xii.  26,  as 
referring  to  Him  the  title  of  "  the  Fro- 
miser");  24.]  and  ("how  beautifully 


does  this  chain  of  exhortations  of  our 
Writer  fall  into  a  triple  division,  according 
to  St.  Paul's  triad  of  the  Christian  life, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  i.  3,  v.  8 ;  Col. 
i.  4  f. !  Next  to  an  exhortation  to  approach 
God  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  follows  one 
to  hold  fast  the  confession  of  hope,  and 
now  comes  one  to  emulate  one  another  in 
love."  Delitzsch)  let  us  consider  one 
another  (all  of  us  have  all  in  continual 
remembrance,  hearing  one  another's  cha- 
i-acters  and  wants  and  weaknesses  in  mind) 
with  a  view  to  provocation  (usually  in  a 
bad  sens?e,  but  here  in  a  good  one)  of 
(tending  to  produce :  or  we  may  say  that 
it  is  a  provocative  of  the  love  itself  being 
thereby  excited)  love  and  good  works : 
25.]  not  deserting  the  assembling 
together  of  ourselves  (in  the  only  other 
place,  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  where  this  substantive, 
"  assemhling  together,"  occurs,  it  is  of  our 
gathering  together  to  Christ  at  His  coming, 
just  as  the  verb  is  commonly  used  in  the 
Gospels,  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  xxiv.  31 ;  Mark 
xiii.  27 ;  Luke  xiii.  34.  Here,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful  generally, 
the  church,  —  as  the  word  congregation 
has  come  from  the  act  of  assembling 
to  signify  the  body  thus  assembled,— or 
of  the  single  acts  of  assembling  and  gather- 
ing together  of  the  various  assemblies  of 
Christians  at  various  times.  The  latter  is 
held  by  most  Commentators,  and  seems  far 
most  appropriate  here),  as  is  the  habit 
with  some  (this  pretty  plainly  shews  that 
not  formal  apostasies,  but  habits  of  negli- 
gence, are  in  the  Writer's  view.  How  far 
these  might  in  time  lead  to  the  other,  is  a 
thought  which  no  doubt  lies  in  the  back- 
ground when  he  says,  "  let  us  consider  one 
another,"  and  "  using  exhortation ;"  and 
is  more  directly  suggested  by  the  awful 
cautions  which  follow);  but  using  exhorta- 
tion :  and  so  much  the  more  (this  is  better 
taken  as  belonging  to  the  two  preceding 
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approaching.     ^  For  if  we    proaclling-.         2(5  Yox    ^  if   WG    sill    wil-  h  N,.ml. 
sin  wil full  If  after  that  we    f>  n        i     <v         xi,    i.  i.  •       i  ia'ivt'^i 

;  •   ji>.  7       7  7      fully    'alter  that  we  have    received   ii' 

have  received  the  knowledge  \         J  ■"• 

o/the  truth,  there  remain- ^the  knowledg-e  of  the   truth,  there 
eth  no  more  sacrifice  for  remaincth   110    more    a   sacrifice   for 

sins,  -7  but  a  certain  fear-  '    •  o- 1     i.  i    •       n       p  ^ 

fal  looking  for  of judU>^t  ^'^^'  ''^"-'^  '^  certain  fearful  rcceiv- 


clauses  only,  to  which  it  is  attached,  than 
ai  Lclougiug  to  the  whole  from  ver.  23), 
as  {' in  proportion  as,'  '  the  more  :'  must 
be  joined  wiih  i/e  see,  not  with  "  ap- 
proaching^,"  '  the  nearer  ye  see ')  ye  see 
(this  1/e  see,  in  the  second  person,  is  un- 
expected in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  in  the 
first  person.  It  appeals  at  once  to  the 
watchfulness  and  discernment  of  thereaders 
as  regards  the  signs  of  the  times.  That 
Day,  indeed,  in  its  great  final  sense,  is 
always  near,  always  ready  to  break  forth 
upon  the  church  :  but  these  Hebrews  lived 
actually  close  upon  one  of  those  great  types 
and  foretastes  of  it,  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  City — the  bloody  and  fiery  dawn,  as 
Delitzs-cli  finely  calls  it,  of  the  Great  Day) 
the  day  (this  shortest  of  all  designations 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,  is  found 
only  in  1  Cor.  iii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  v.  4.  "  It 
is  the  Day  of  days,  the  endiug-day  of  all 
days,  the  settling-day  of  all  days,  the  Day 
of  the  promotion  of  Time  into  Ktei'nity, 
the  Day  which  for  the  Church  breaks 
through  and  breaks  ofi"  the  night  of  this 
present  world."  Dclitzsch)  approaching. 

26—31.]  Caution,  arising  from  the 
mention  of  that  day, — which  will  be  not  a 
day  of  grace,  but  a  day  of  judgment, — of 
the  feaiful  peril  of  Jailing  away  from 
Christ.  The  passage  finds  a  close  parallel 
in  ch.  vi.  4  fi'.,  and  much  of  what  was  there 
said  will  apply  here.  26.]  For  if  we 

willingly  sin  (contrast  to  the  "  ignorant 
and  erring,"  ch.  v.  2.  The  sin  meant  is 
sufficiently  defined  by  the  connexion  [for] 
with  the  preceding  exhortations,  and  by 
the  description  of  one  who  has  so  sinned  in 
ver.  29.  Neglect  of  assembling  together, 
and  loss  of  mutual  exhortation  and  stimu- 
lus, would  naturally  result  in  [as  it  would 
be  prompted  by  an  incUnation  that  way  at 
first]  the  "  departing  from  Ood  "  of  ch. 
iii.  12;  the  "falling  away"  of  ch.  vi  6. 
It  is  the  sin  of  apostasy  from  Christ  back 
to  the  state  which  preceded  the  reception 
of  Christ,  viz.  Judaism.  This  is  the  grouud- 
sin  of  all  other  sins.  The  verb  is  in  the 
present,  not  the  past.  "  If  we  be  found 
wilfully  sinning,"  not  "  if  we  have  wilfully 
sinned,"  at  that  Day.  It  is  not  of  an  act 
or  of  any  number  of  acts  of  sin,  that  the 


Writer  is  speaking,  which  might  be  re- 
pented of  and  blotted  out :  but  of  a  state 
of  sin,  in  which  a  man  is  found  when  that 
day  sli;illcome)  after  the  receiving  (having 
)-eceived)  the  knowledge  ("  the  word  used 
for  knowledge  is  one  which  of  necessity 
means  a  thorough,  heart-knowledge.  And 
the  Writer,  by  the  use  of  this  word,  gives 
us  to  understand  that  he  means  by  it 
not  only  a  shallow  historical  notion  about 
the  Truth,  but  a  living,  believing  know- 
ludge  of  it,  which  has  laid  hold  of  a  man 
and  fused  him  into  union  with  itself." 
Delitzsch.  It  is  most  important  here  to 
keep  this  cardinal  point  distinctly  in  mind  : " 
that  these  sinuers  willingly  are  not  mere 
professors  of  religion,  but  real  converts, 
or  else  ver.  29  becomes  unintelligible) 
of  the  truth  (the  truth  of  God.  as  so 
often  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  .John),  there 
is  no  longer  left  remaining  (see  on 
ch.  iv.  6)  a  sacrifice  for  sins  (for  there 
is  but  One  true  sacrifice  for  sins:  if  a 
man,  having  availed  himself  of  that  One, 
then  deliberately  casts  it  behind  him, 
there  is  no  second  left  for  him.  It  will 
be  observed  that  one  thing  is  not,  and 
need  not  be,  specified  in  the  text.  That 
he  has  exhausted  the  virtue  of  the  One 
Sacrilice,  is  not  said  :  but  in  proportion 
to  his  willing  rejection  of  it,  has  it  ceased 
to  operate  lor  him.  He  has  in  fact,  as 
Delitzsch  observes,  shut  the  door  of  repent- 
ance behind  him,  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
being  in  an  abiding  state  of  willing  sin. 
And  this  is  still  more  forcibly  brought  out 
when,  which  Delitzsch  does  not  notice, 
the  scene  of  action  is  transferred  to  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,  and  he  is 
found  in  that  impenitent  state  irreparably. 
This  verse  has  been  misunderstood,  1)  by 
the  Fathers,  who  apply  it  to  the  Nova- 
tiau  controversy,  and  make  it  assert 
the  impossibility  of  a  second  baptism : 
2)  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others, 
who  interpret  it  only  of  those  in  a  state  of 
impenitence,  understanding  that  on  peni- 
tence they  will  again  come  under  the 
cleansing  influence  of  the  blood  of  Christ), 
but  (there  is  left  remaining  :  this  is  com- 
mon to  both  clauses)  a  certain  (some  one, 
out  of  all  that  might  befall  various  men 
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kpek^ifxxvi.  ing-  of  judgment,  and  a  •'fiery  in- 
dignation, which  shall  devour  tlie 
adversaries.  28 1  He  that  hath  despised 
the  law  of  Moses  dieth  without  mercy 
•"under  two  or  three  witnesses:  29" of 
how  much  sorer  punishment,  sup- 
pose ye,  shall  he  be  found  worthy, 
who  trampled  under  foot  the  Son 
of  God,  and  °  accounted  common  the 
blood   of    the   covenant,    wherewith 


Zepli. 
18.  Kiii.8. 
2  Thess.  i.  8 
eh.  xii.  29. 
ch.  ii.  2. 


m  Deut.  xvii, 
2,  8.  &  xix. 
15.    Matt. 


I  AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

andfiery  indignation,  which 
shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries. 28  2Ze  that  despised 
Moses'  lato  died  tvithout 
mercy  under  tioo  or  three 
ivitnesses  :  29  of  hoiv  much 
sorer  punishment,  suppose 
ye,  shall  he  he  thought 
ivorthy,  who  hath  trodden 
underfoot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  hath  counted  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  tohereivith 
he  ivas  sanctified,   an  un- 


aiid  dispositions.  The  indefiniteness  makes 
the  dcdaration  more  awful)  fearful  (ob- 
jective,— tremendous,  not  timid :  fearful 
to  think  of,  frightful)  reception  (i.  e.  meed, 
doom :  not,  as  I  believe  universally  in- 
terpreted without  remark,  expectation. 
The  word  used  (ecdoche)  appears  never  to 
have  this  sense,  and  this  is  the  only  place 
where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  All 
wliich  remains  is,  the  reception  of  the 
doom  of  judgment,  and  the  fiery  indigna- 
tion, &c.)  of  judgment  (i.  e.  by  theco);/e.r^ 
unfavourable  judgment),  and  fervour  of 
fire  (so  literally.  In  an  English  version 
we  cannot  give  it  well,  except  by  para- 
phrasing, as  in  the  text :  the  stress  is  on 
fire,  and  fire  is  personified.  It  is  the 
fire  of  God's  presence,  identified  with 
Himself  exactly  as  in  ch.  xii.  29:  and 
it  is  the  zeal,  the  fervour,  the  excan- 
descence  of  this  consuming  fire,  which 
awaits  the  apostate  from  Christ),  which 
shall  (in  using  this  future,  the  Writer 
transfers  himself  again  to  the  present 
time  :  as  if  he  had  said,  '  the  fire  which  is 
destined  to  .  .  .')  devour  (and  therefore 
finally  and  entirely)  the  adversaries. 

28,  29]  Argument  from  the  less  to  the 
greater,  to  sheio  hoiv  grievous  will  be  the 
punishment  of  the  apostate  from  Christ. 
There  is  a  very  similar  inference  in  ch.  ii. 
2,  3;  xii.  25.  Any  one  having  set  at 
nought  the  law  of  Moses  (we  must  not 
take  this  as  a  general  assertion,  as  true  of 
whoever  in  any  way  broke  the  Mosaic 
law :  but  as  an  alleging  of  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  certain  cases  a  breaker  of 
that  law  was  subject  to  the  penalty  fol- 
lowing. The  form  of  the  sentence  miglit 
be  changed  thus,  "  If  Moses'  law  could 
attach  to  violations  of  it  the  inexorable 
doom  of  death,"  &c.  The  reference  is 
especially  to  Deut.  xvii.  2—7,  where  the 
punishment  of  death  is  attached  to  the 
same   sin    as    is    here   in    question,  viz. 


apostasy :  see  ver.  3)  dies  (the  normal 
present)  without  benefit  of  (apart  from  : 
not  implying  that  no  one  felt  compassion 
for  him,  but  that  such  compassion,  be  it 
what  it  might,  could  not  affect  his  doom) 
mercies  (so  literally :  the  merciful  feel- 
ings of  any  who  might  be  interested  for 
him)  before  two  or  three  witnesses  (the 
allusion  is  to  Deut.  as  above,  where  it  is 
thus  prescribed) ;  of  how  much  worse 
punishment,  think  ye  (an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  leaders  themselves), 
shall  he  be  found  worthy  (i.  e.  by  God), 
who  trampled  under  foot  (the  verb  is  in 
the  past  tense,  as  spoken  at  that  day,  and 
looking  b.ack  upon  this  life.  By  "trampling 
under  foot"  is  meant  that  flagrant  con- 
tempt which  those  shew  who  deliberately 
abandon  the  Lord  and  His  precepts.  Stier 
remarks  :  Some  of  us  remember  the  cry, 
"  Ecrasez  I'infame  !")  the  Son  of  God  (the 
higher  title  of  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant  is  used,  to  heighten  the  enormity 
of  the  crime),  and  accounted  common 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  (being  the 
"precious  blood  "  of  Christ  Himself,  far 
above  all  blood  of  sprinkling  under  the 
old  covenant.  Even  that  [Lev.  xvi.  19] 
had  hallowing  power :  how  much  more 
this.  But  the  apostate  "accounted  com- 
mon" this  blood— deemed  it  mere  ordinary 
blood  of  a  common  man,  and  if  so,  con- 
sented to  its  shedding,  for  then  Christ 
deserved  to  die  as  a  blasphemer.  And 
this,  of  that  holy  Blood,  by  which  we  have 
access  to  God  !  So  that  we  have  quite 
enough  for  the  solemn  sense,  by  rendering 
the  word  literally  common,  without  going 
to  the  further  meaning,  unclean.  Compare 
Acts  X.  28,  where  the  two  arc  distinguished. 
The  old  Syriac  version  has  "  hath  counted 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  of  him  by  whom 
he  hath  been  sanctified  as  that  of  every 
man."  The  reader  will  recall  our  Lord's 
own  expression,   "  the   blood  of  the  new 
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holy  thin(j,  and  hath  done 
despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
(ji-ace  ?  •'O  For  we  know 
him  that  hath  said,  I'en- 
geance  belongetli  unto  me, 
I  will  recompense,  saith  the 
Lord.  And  again.  The  Lord 
shall  judge  his  people.  3' It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.     3-  But  call  to  re- 
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he  was  sanctified,  p  and  insulted  the 
Spirit  of  grace?      30  Por  we  know 


him   that  said,  iVeno-eance  belong- <J  ^.-"h,"'!"" 
will    recompense,    *""' 


eth    unto   me,    I 

saith    the   Lord.     And  again,  "  The 


is  a  fearful    thing  to    ftill    into  the 
hands    of  the   living    God.     33  g^t 


testament  (covenant),"  Matt.  xxvi.  28), 
in  which  (so  literally :  as  sprinkled  with 
wliieh ;  as  his  clement  and  condition  of 
sunctificatiou)  he  was  sanctified  (see 
Lev.  xvi.  19  Septungint,  and  our  ch.  xiii. 
12  and  ix.  13.  He  had  advanced  so  fur 
in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  life,  that 
this  blood  had  been  really  applied  to  his 
heart  by  faith,  and  its  hallowing  and  puri- 
fying effects  were  visible  in  his  life :  which 
niakes  the  contrast  the  more  terrible. 
And  Delitzsch '  finely  remarks,  as  against 
the  asscrtors  of  mere  shallow  supralapsa- 
rianism,  that  without  former  experience  of 
grace,  without  a  life  of  faith  far  more  than 
superficial,  so  irrecoverable  a  fall  into  the 
abyss  is  not  possible.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  how  Calvin  evades  the  deep  truth 
contained  in  the  words  wherewith  he  was 
sanctified: — "  It  is  most  unworthy  to  pro- 
fane the  blood  of  Christ,  wZiicA  is  the  mate- 
rial of  our  sanctification :  and  this  those  do 
whoapostatizefrom  the  faith:"  thusmaking 
he  was  sanctified  into  we  are  sanctified), 
and  insulted  the  Spirit  of  grace  (for  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  see  Zech.  xii.  10.  No  two 
things  can  be  more  opposed,  as  Delitzsch 
remarks,  than  insolence  and  grace.  And 
this  remark  guides  us  to  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  of  grace  here  is  a  genitive 
objective  or  subjective :  whether  it  is  the 
spirit  which  belongs  to  grace,  so  that  it  is 
the  girt  of  the  divine  grace  [so  most  of  the 
modems],  or  ^race  which  belongs  to  spirit, 
so  that  it  is  the  gift  of  and  the  character 
of  the  spirit.  The  latter  is  much  the  more 
probable,  both  on  account  of  the  prophecy 
of  Zechariah  which  is  referred  to,  "  /  tvill 
pour  out  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tion," and  on  account  of  the  verb  insulted, 
which  is  most  naturally  referred  to  a 
Person  as  its  object)  1  30,  31.]  And 

this  reception  of  judgment  and  fervour  of 
fire  are  certainties,  testified  to  by  God 
Himself.  For  we  know  Him  who  said, 
"  To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord"  (tiie  citation   is 

Vol.  II. 


from  Deut.  xxxit.  35,  and  is  given  not  in 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew  text  nor  with 
the  Septuagiut  ["in  the  day  of  vengeance 
will  I  recompense  :"  so  also  in  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  and  in  Philo],  but,  remark- 
ably enough,  in  verbal  accordance  with  St. 
Paul's  citation  of  the  same  te.xt,  Rom.  xii. 
19,  even  to  the  adding  of  the  words  "saith 
the  Lord,"  which  are  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
nor  the  Septuagint.  Two  solutions  of  this 
are  possible :  1)  that  the  expression  had 
become  a  common  saying  in  the  church : 
2)  that  our  Writer  takes  it  from  St.  Paul's 
citation.  A  third  alternative  is  of  course 
open;  that  it  is  St.  Paul  himself,  who 
quotes  here  as  there.  For  a  solution,  see 
Introduction,  on  the  authorship  of  this 
Epistle).  And  again,  The  Lord  will  judge 
His  people  (no  doubt  quoted  primarily 
from  the  passage  where  it  primarily  occurs, 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  The  judging  there 
expresses  another  function  of  the  judge 
from  that  which  is  adduced  here.  There, 
He  will  judge  for  rescue  and  for  defence  : 
here,  for  punishment  and  for  condemnation. 
But  the  office  of  Judge,  generally  asserted, 
involves  all  that  belongs  to  a  judge  :  and 
if  there  it  induces  the  comforting  of  those 
of  whom  He  saw  that  their  power  is  gone, 
and  that  there  is  here  shut  up  or  left,  here 
the  same  general  office  of  judgment  also 
induces  the  punishment  of  the  wilful  sinner 
and  apostate).  31.]  Axiomatic  con- 

clusion of  these  solemn  warnings.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God  (yet  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  David 
says,  "  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  for  His  mercies  are  great ;  and 
let  us  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man  :"  and 
in  Ecclus.  ii.  18  we  have  "we  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  not  into  the 
hands  of  men ;  for  as  His  majesty  is,  so  is 
His  mercy."  But  the  two  sentiments  are 
easily  set  at  one.  For  the  faithful,  in  their 
chastisement,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  fall 
into  God's  Hands  :  for  the  unfaithful,  in 
their  doom,  a  dreadful  one.  On  living,  as 
3  A 
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u  ch.  vi.  i. 
xPliil.  i.29,30. 


Pliil.  i.  7.  & 

iv.l4. 

1  Thess.  ii. 


t  ThU  is  the 
more  probable 
readivff :  the 

thoTxtiet  are 

divided. 
a  Phil.  i.  7. 

2lim.i.l6. 
b  Matt.  V.  12. 

Acts  V.  41. 

James  i.  2. 
cMatt.Ti.20. 

&  xix.21. 

Luke  xii.  33. 

1  Tim.  vi.  19. 
t  So,  and 

omitting  in 

heaven,  mo»t 

of  our  early 
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*  call  ever  to  remembrance  the  former 
days,  in  which,  "  when  first  enlight- 
ened, ye  endured  "  a  great  fight  of 
afflictions  ;  33  partly,  in  that  ye  were 
made  ^a  gazingstock  both  by  re- 
proaches and  tribulations;  and  partly, 
in  that  ^ye  became  partakers  with 
them  that  were  so  used.  34  Yov  ye 
both  had  compassion  of  f  them  that 
were  ^  in  bonds,  and  ^  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing 
that  '^  ye  have  t  of  your  own  a 
better  and  an  enduring  substance. 
35  Cast  not  away  therefore  your  con- 
fidence, ^  for  it  hath  great  recom- 
pence  of  reward.     36  e  Yoy   ye  have 
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membrance  the  former  days, 
in  tvhich,  after  ye  were  il- 
luminated, ye  endured  a 
great  fght  of  ajpictions ; 
^^  partly,  ivMlst  ye  were 
made  agazingstock  both  by 
reproaches  and  afflictions ; 
and  partly,  whilst  ye  he- 
came  companions  of  them 
that  were  so  tised.  '*  For 
ye  had  compassion  of  me 
in  my  bonds,  and  took  joy- 
fully the  spoiling  of  your 
goods,  knowing  in  your- 
selves that  ye  have  in,  hea- 
ven a  better  and  an  en- 
during substance.  ^^  Cast 
not  away  thereforey  our  con- 
fidence, which  h  a  th  great  re- 
compence  of  reward.  ^^  For 

i 


auMoriti. 


e  Luke  xxi.  19.    Gal.  vi.  9.    ch.  xii.  1 


a  characteristic  of  God,  see  on  cli.  iii.  12. 
Here,  the  idea  of  life  and  energy,  attached 
to  the  name  of  God,  brings  vividly  out  the 
fervour  with  which  He  will  consume  His 
adversaries). 

32—34.]  As  in  ch.  vi.  9—12,  so  here, 
the  Writer  turns  from  solemn  exhortation 
and  warning  to  encouragement  arising 
from  the  conduct  of  his  readers  in  the 
past.  This  their  firmness  did  not  look 
likely  to  end  in  apostasy :  and  accordingly 
by  the  memory  of  it  he  now  cheers  and 
invigorates  them.  32.]  But  (in  con- 

trast to  these  fearful  things  which  have 
been  spoken  of)  call  ever  to  mind  (call 
over  in  your  minds,  one  by  one)  the  former 
days,  in  which  when  (first)  enlightened 
(see  on  this,  note,  ch.  vi.  4),  ye  underwent 
(with  fortitude  :  which  though  not  implied 
in  the  word,  signifying  mere  endurance,  yet 
is  in  the  context)  much  contest  of  suffer- 
ings (the  genitive  may  be  either  subjective, 
implying  that  your  contest  consisted  of 
sufferings  :  or  objective,  that  it  was  waged 
with  sufferings,  as  the  fbe  to  be  contended 
against :  the  former  perhaps  is  the  more 
probable  from  what  follows) ;  33.]  (the 
nature  of  these  sufferings  is  now  specified) 
partly,  being  made  a  spectacle  (literally, 
exposed  in  a  theatre,  the  theatre  being  the 
place  where  conspicuous  punishments  were 
inflicted,  on  account  of  the  multitudes  there 
assembling.  See  Acts  xix.  29.  The  word 
may  therefore  be  literally  taken,  if  [.see 
lutrod.  §  ii.  and  §  iii.  3]  the  Epistle  was 


written  to  Rome,  after  the  Neronian  per- 
secution.  Compare  1  Cor.  iv.  9)  in  re- 
proaches (the  in  gives  the  manner  in 
which)  and  tribulations;  partly  also, 
having  become  (there  is  something  of 
purpose  in  this  :  "  having  made  yourselves." 
It  is  a  fine  encomium  on  their  Christian 
sympathy  and  love)  partakers  with  them 
who  were  thus  living  (viz.,  in  rejyroaches 
and  afflictions).  34.]  Illustration,  in 

reverse  order,  of  the  two  particulars  men- 
tioned in  ver.  33.  For  ye  both  sympathized 
with  (see  on  ch.  iv.  15)  them  who  were  in 
bonds,  and  ye  took  with  joy  the  plunder- 
ing of  your  goods,  knowing  that  ye  have 
for  yourselves  a  better  possession  and 
abiding  (that  cannot  be  plundered :  com- 
pare Matt.  vi.  20). 

35 — 39.]  Hortatory  conclusion,  enforced 
by  [ver.  36]  the  need  of  endurance,  which 
itself  is  recommended  by  the  assurance  of 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  not  of  the  number 
of  the  backsliders,  but  of  those  who  live 
by  that  faith  by  which  our  hope  is  sub- 
stantiated. 35.]  Cast  not  away 
therefore  your  confidence,  the  which  (the 
simple  relative  would  predicate  what  follows 
of  the  one  preceding  individual  antecedent 
only,  whereas  the  which  predicates  it  of  a 
whole  class  of  which  that  antecedent  is  one. 
For  it  expresses  it  well :  "  being  of  such 
sort,  as"  .  .  .)  hath  {present,  although 
the  reward  is  future :  hath  set  down  over 
against   it:    possesses  in   reversion)  great 


33—39. 
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ye  have  need  of  patience, 
that,  after  ye  have  done  the 
trill  of  Ood,  ye  might  re- 
ceive the  promise.  *'  For 
yet  a  little  while,  and  he 
that  shall  come  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry.  38  ^g^^, 
the  just  shall  live  hy  faith  : 
but  if  imy  inim  draw  back, 
my  soul  shall  have  no  plea- 
sure in  him.  ^^  But  we  are 
not  of  them,  toho  draw  back 
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need  of  endurance,  that  ye  may  do 

the  will    of  God   ^ and   receive    the  ''*^.',',' i';',j'- 

promise.     ^7  For  gyet   a  very  little  g^rul-x'vili.s. 

while,  and  ^  he  that  is  coming  shall  ii  iub.  ii'.'i,  i. 

come,  and    shall    not  tarry.     38  But 

'  t  my  just  man  shall  live  by  faith  :  '"tm'ii? 

but  if  he  draw  back,  my  soul  hath  tso^o-i-"'''" 

no  pleasure  in    him.     39  ]3ut  \ve  are    m'ss'om 

*■  however,  and 

not  of  "^  backsliding-  unto  perdition  ;    %1ac'"r. 


recompence  of  reward.  36.]   For 

(justiticrttiiiu  of  tlic  foregoing  exhortation) 
of  endurance  (this  in  the  original  is 
})laccd  tir.st,  carrying  the  main  emphasis. 
"  By  degrees,"  says  Beiigel,  "  the  Apostle 
from  this  verse  to  ver.  38  introduces  the 
prophetic  citation."  In  the  Septuagint, 
in  Hab.  ii.  3,  4,  the  whole  passage  runs 
thus :  "  Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it : 
because  it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not 
tarry.  If  any  man  draw  back,  my  Lord 
hath  no  pleasure  in  him  :  but  the  just  by 
my  faith  shall  live  ")  ye  have  need,  that 
ye  may  do  the  will  of  God  and  receive  the 
promise  (this  is  the  most  correct  rendering 
of  the  original :  and  thus  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  tiiken  here.  No  endurance  or 
))atience  would  lie  wanted,  when  they  had 
done  the  will  of  God,  to  receive  the  pro- 
mise: because  such  interval  as  should 
elapse  between  their  having  done  the  will 
of  Ood  in  this  sense,  and  receiving  the 
promise,  would  be  not  here,  but  in  the 
intermediate  state.  But  that  which  they 
really  do  want  endurance  for,  is  that  they 
may  "  jirove  what  is  that  good  and  accept- 
able and  perfect  will  of  God,"  and  thus 
receive  the  promise:  see  ch.  xiii.  21.  The 
promise  means,  not  the  tvord  of  promise, 
but  the  substance  of  the  promise,  the  pro- 
mi.-e  in  its  fultilment).  37,  38.]  En- 

couragemenl  to  this  endurance,  by  the 
fact  of  the  time  being  short,  and  at  the 
same  time  farther  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
it  by  God's  renunciation  of  him  that  draws 
back :  all  from  the  s:ime  ])rophecy  of  Habak- 
kuk.  For  yet  a  little  little  while  (so  lite- 
rally. This  expression  is  not  in  Habakkuk, 
but  is  found  \\\  Isa.  xxvi.  20,  to  which  the 
Writer  probably  alludes)  He  that  is  coming 
(the  solemn  prophetical  title,  '  He  that  is  to 
I'ome.'  The  Apostle  paraphrases  the  pro- 
phetic words,  and  thus  inserts  Christ  into 
the  place  of  the  vision  in  Habakkuk)  shall 
come,  and  shall  not  tarry.  38.]  Con- 

3  , 


tinuation  of  the  paraphrase :  the  two 
clauses  of  Hab.  ii.  4  being  transposed. 
In  the  original  it  runs  as  in  A.  V. :  "  Be- 
hold, his  soul  (which)  is  lifted  up  is  not 
ui)right  in  him  :  but  the  just  shall  live  by 
his  faith  :"  or,  an  ambiguity  extending  to  • 
all  three  places  where  the  saying  is  quoted, 
here,  and  retf.  Rom.,  Gal.,  "  The  just  by 
his  faith,  shall  live."  But  the  other  is 
more  probable.  The  transposition  is  ap- 
parently made  on  purpose.  But  my  just 
man  (there  is  much  controversy  about  the 
word  my,  whether  to  insert  it,  and  where 
to  insert  it.  See  in  my  Greek  Test.  Placed 
as  in  our  text,  my  will  point  out,  that  man 
who  is  just  before  God,  who  belongs  to  God's 
people)  shall  live  by  faith  :  and  if  he  (i.  e. 
the  just  man,  as  Delitzsch  very  properly 
insists :  not  as  in  A.  V.,  understood,  "  any 
man,"  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  whole 
cautionary  passage,  the  very  man  himself 
who  was  justified,  and  partakes  of  the 
Christian  life,  by  faith.  The  possibility  of 
such  a  fall  is,  as  he  observes,  among  the 
principal  things  taught  us  by  this  Epistle) 
draw  back,  my  soul  ("  whose  soul  ?  That  of 
God,  according  to  Scripture  usage,  as  in 
this  saying,  Aly  soul  hateth  your  solemn 
feasts  [Isa.  i.  14], — or  perhaps,  that  of 
Christ."  Chrysostom.  The  former  reference 
is  doubtless  right,  not  the  latter,  nor  that 
given  by  Calvin,  that  "  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  in  his  own  person")  hath  not 
pleasure  in  him.  39.]  Here  again 

he  returns  from  that  which  is  threatening 
in  appearance  to  that  which  is  encouraging 
and  reassuring.  But  we  (emphatic ;  bring- 
ing with  it,  in  its  mention,  all  that  we  are 
as  Christians  and  that  God  has  made  us : 
you  and  I,  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
calling,  eh.  iii.  1)  are  not  of  backsliding 
(i.e.,  do  not  .belong  to  the  category  of 
backsliding)  unto  (as  its  result :  so  i{om. 
vi.  19,  unto  iniquity,  unto  sanctijication) 
destruction  (everlasting  perdition) ;  but  of 
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'  »?*' 1  Th'ess.  l^iit  of  ^  faith  unto  the  saving  of  the 

v.O.  2TIICS3.  1 

ii.u.  soul. 

XI.  1  Now  faith  is  the  confidence 

of  things   hoped   for,   the   evidence 

''|'!'"2l"r.''*'  *  of  things  not  seen.     2  Yov  ^  therein 

bver?39*''"^'  had  the   elders    testimony  borne  to 
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unto  perdition ;  but  of  them 
that  believe  to  the  saving  of 
the  soul. 

XL  1  iVbw  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  *  For  by  it  the 
elders  obtained  a  good  re- 


faith  Tinto  [the]  preservation  of  [the] 
soul  ("  the  soul  is  the  subject  of  hfe  and 
salvation.  Faith  saves  the  soul,  by  linking 
it  to  God,  the  living  One.  The  unbeliev- 
ing man  loses  his  soul :  for  not  being  God's, 
neither  is  he  his  own :  all  that  his  personality 
has  in  itself,  and  round  itself,  is  fallen  under 
wrath  and  the  powers  of  wrath."  Delitzsch). 
Chap.  XI. — "We  are  of  Faith"  con- 
cluded the  last  chapter.  And  now  this 
great  word  comes  before  the  mind  of  the 
Writer  for  its  definition,  its  exemplifica- 
tion, its  triumphs.  By  this,  all  the  ser- 
vants of  God  from  the  first  have  been  up- 
held, and  stimulated,  and  carried  through 
their  glorious  course.  By  this  exemplifi- 
cation the  Writer  evermore  warmed  and 
carried  forward,  breaks  out  at  last  into  a 
strain  of  sublime  eloquence,  in  which  he 
gathers  together  in  one  the  many  noble 
deeds  of  faith  which  time  and  space  woul'd 
not  allow  of  his  specifying  severally. 
1.]  Now  Faith  is  (notice  that  it  is  of  faith 
in  general,  all  faith,  not  here  of  faith  in 
God  in  particular,  that  the  Writer  is 
speaking)  confidence  (there  has  been  much 
ditt'erence  concerning  the  meaning  of  this 
word  [hypostasis'].  The  ancients  for  the 
most  part  understand  it  here  as  substance, 
the  real  and  true  essence :  faith  gives 
reality  to  things  not  yet  seen,  so  that  they 
are  treated  as  veritably  present.  Others 
have  rendei'ed  \t  foundation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  majority  of  modern  Commentators 
have  preferred  the  meaning  which  the  word 
bears  in  ch.  iii.  14,  where  see  note :  viz. 
"  confidence."  And  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  this  is  the  true  ren- 
dering here.  Thus  only  do  the  two 
descriptions  given  correspond  in  nature 
and  quality.  The  one  being  subjective  in 
both  these  cases  of  parallel,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  the  other  should  be  also)  of 
things  hoped  for,  demonstration  {con- 
viction, or  proof.  The  modern  Com- 
mentators are  divided  :  some  have  taken 
the  subjective  sense  of  co7ivicfion,—  inn'ard 
jjersuaiion  of  the  truth  of.  But  tliis 
tense  of  the  word  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
usage.     And  therefore  we  seem  driven  back 


on  the  objective  meaning  as  referred  to 
things,  viz.  proof,  or  demonstration.  As 
far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  both  come  to 
the  same  in  the  end.  It  is  faith,  an  act  of 
the  mind,  which  is  this  demonstration  :  it 
is  therefore  necessarily  subjective  in  its 
effect, — is  the  demonstration  to  him  tvho 
believes)  of  matters  not  seen  (this  is  a  much 
wider  designation  than  things  hoped  for, 
embracing  the  whole  realm  of  the  spiritual 
and  invisible,  even  to  the  being  and  essence 
of  God  Himself :  see  below,  ver.  6 :  and 
compare  Rom.  viii.  24,  where  St.  Paul's 
expressions  differ  slightly  in  form  from 
these.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
saying  that  our  Wi-iter  makes  faith  iden- 
tical with  hope.  Faith  is  the  confidence 
of  things  hoped  for :  Hope  exists  inde- 
pendently of  it,  but  derives  its  reality, 
and  is  ripened  into  confidence,  by  its 
means.  And  faith  is  the  demonstration 
to  us  of  that  which  we  do  not  see : 
compare  the  beautiful  words  of  Calvin  : 
"  Eternal  life  is  promised  to  us,  but  after 
death  :  we  are  told  of  a  blessed  resurrec- 
tion, but  we  meantime  become  the  prey 
of  decay  :  we  are  pronounced  righteous, 
and  yet  sin  dwells  in  us  :  we  hear  our- 
selves called  blessed,  and  meantime  are 
overwhelmed  with  infinite  miseries :  we 
are  promised  affluence  of  all  good  things, 
but  are  all  our  days  in  hunger  and  thirst : 
God  proclaims  that  He  will  be  ever  present 
to  help  us,  but  seems  deaf  to  our  cries. 
"What  would  become  of  us  if  we  leant  not 
on  hope,  and  unless  our  mind,  guided  by 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  emerged 
through  the  midst  of  the  shades,  above 
this   present   world?").  2.]    For 

("  and  so  high  a  description  of  faith  is  not 
undeserved,  seeing  that  .  .  .  ."  The  for 
does  not  bring  in  any  proof  of  the  fore- 
going description,  only  shews  that  faith  is 
noble  enough  to  be  dignified  with  the  offices 
just  named)  in  (not,  by,  merely :  but  ele- 
mental ;  in  the  domain,  or  region,  or 
matter  of)  this  (in  this  it  was,  that  .  .  .) 
the  elders  (i.  e.  not  merely  those  who  lived 
belbre  us,  but  those  ancients  whom  we 
dignify  with  the  name  of  elders.     So  also 
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2>orf.  '  Through  faith  we 
vnderstand  thai  the  worlds 
were  framed  bi/  the  word 
of    Ood,    so    that    things 
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tlicm.       3  jjy   faith    we     undorstand 


that  '■  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  ^  f.!;",',-,Vii. o. 
word  of  God,  so  that  fthat  whieli  is    ilul'A'.^ 

».7//fA    are    seen   were   not    gt-gi^   ^yas  Iiot    made    of  thing's  which 

offered  unto  God  a  more  \  unto  God  a  more  exoelleiit  saerifiee 
excellent    sacrifice     than  tJian   Cain,   by    which   he    obtained 

Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  ! 


ncienl  MSS. 
cr.iv  .4. 
Johiiiii.l2. 


"  the  fathers,"  see  Rom.  ix.  5;  Heb.  i.  1) 
were  testified  of  (it  is  of  course  implied, 
tli;it  the  testimony  was  a  good  one). 
3.]  Tlie  Writer  now  begins  his 
soiies  of  examples  of  the  power  of  faith. 
Hilt  instead  of  opening  them  with  the  ex- 
ample of  our  first  parents,  which  he  pro- 
bably passes  over  as  not  sufficiently  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  he  adduces  the  great 
and  primary  postulate  of  faith,  which  has 
regard  to  a  fact  contemporaneous  indeed 
with  them,  and  holding  this  first  chrono- 
logical place  in  the  series  :  viz.  the  creation 
of  the  world  itself.  By  faith  {faith  is 
the  instrumental  cause,  and  the  expres- 
sion is  nearly  equivalent  to  through  faith, 
with  which  indeed  it  is  interchanged  in 
ver.  33)  we  perceive  (we  have  intellectual 
l>ereeption.  The  world  itself,  and  the 
things  therein,  are  seen  by  us:  but  the 
i:iet  of  its  creation  by  God  is  apprehended, 
with  our  rational  or  spiritual  faculties) 
the  ages  (sec  note  on  ch.  i.  2,  where  I 
have  maintained  that  this  expression  in- 
ckules  in  it  all  that  exists  under  the  con- 
(Htions  of  time  and  space,  together  with 
those  conditions  of  time  and  ."space  them- 
selves, conditions  which  do  not  bind  God, 
and  did  not  exist  independently  of  Him, 
but  are  themselves  the  work  of  Hrs  word) 
to  have  been  framed  (so  A.  V. :  and  we 
cannot  perhaps  do  better.  It  is  rather 
however,  furnished  forth,  "made  to  be, 
and  to  lie  what  we  find  them")  by  the 
word  of  God  (the  spoken  word,  the  com- 
niand,  as  throughout  Gen.  i.: — the  term  in 
the  Greek  is  not  logos.  Nor  must  it  here 
be  taken  for  the  person.al  word  :  ch.  i.  2, 
is  on  a  ditferent  matter),  so  that  not  out 
of  things  apparent  hath  that  which  is 
seen  (i.  e.  the  visible  world)  been  made 
(in  all  that  we  see  with  our  sense,  of  re- 
creation and  reproduction,  that  which  is 
seen  is  made  out  of  that  which  appears, 
'J'he  S(>ed  becomes  the  plant :  the  grub, 
the  motl).  But  that  which  is  above  sight, 
viz.,  faith,  leads  us  to  apprehend,  that  this 
has  not  been  so  in  the  first  instance  :  that 


the  visible  world  has  not  been  made  out 
of  apparent  materials).  4.]  By  faith 

(see  above)  Abel  offered  to  God  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice  (literally,  more  sacri- 
fice) than  Cain  (than  Cain  did.  Hut 
how  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  1  First, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adjcclive 
must  be  taken  not  of  quantity,  but  of 
quality :  it  was  not  a  more  abundant,  but 
a  more  excellent.  But  how  was  it  so? 
Our  text  answers  us  :  because  of,  h;i,  faith. 
The  more  excellence  must  be  looked  for 
then  rather  in  the  disposition  with  which 
the  sacrifice  was  off"ercd,  than  in  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice  itself.  Gregory  the  Great 
[cited  by  Delitzsch]  says  well,  "  All  that  is 
given  to  God,  is  weighed  according  to  the 
disposition  of  its  giver :  whence  it  is 
written,  '  God  had  regard  to  Abel,  and 
to  his  gifts,  but  had  no  regard  to  Cain 
and  his  gifts.'  The  Scripture  docs  not 
say,  '  He  regarded  the  gifts  of  Abel,  and 
did  not  regard  the  gifts  of  Cain,'  but  first 
says,  that  '  He  regarded  Abel,'  and  then 
adds,  '  and  his  gifts.'  So  we  see  that  it 
was  not  the  gifts  which  made  Abel  to  be 
acceptable,  but  Abel  who-made  the  gifts  to 
be  so."  This  beyond  doubt  is  the  prin- 
cipal ground  of  the  designation  more 
excellent.  With  regard  to  the  sacrifices 
themselves;  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  type  and  sacrifice,  many  reasons  might 
be  alleged  why  that  of  Abel  should  be 
more  according  to  God's  will  than  that 
of  Cain ;  but  none  of  those  reasons  can 
be  safely  or  decisively  applied  here.  That 
Abel's  consisted  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock  and  of  the  fiit  thereof— the_^r.v^  and 
the  best,  whereas  Cain's  was  merely  an 
offering  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  per- 
functory and  common-place,  -  may  be  a 
circumstance  not  without  weight  in  appre- 
ciating the  term  by  faith.  That  Abel's  was 
a'l  offering  of  slain  animals,  Gotl's  own  ap- 
pointed way,  so  soon  after,  of  the  sinner's 
approach  to  Him.  whereas  Cain's  was  only 
a  gift,  as  if  he  could  approach  God  without 
shedding  of  bloo^l, — this  may  also  be  aa 
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witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God 
testifying  of  his  gifts  :  and  hy  it 
he  being  dead  ^  yet  speaketh,  ^  By 
faith  ^  Enoch  was  translated  that  he 
shouUl  not  see  death ;  and  was  not 
found,  because  God  translated  him  : 
for  before  his  translation  a  testimony 
is  borne  to  him,  that  he  had  pleased 
God.  6  But  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  him  :  for  he  that 
Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he 
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witness  that  he  was  right- 
eous, God  testifying  of 
his  gifts  :  and  by  it  he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh. 
'^  By  faith  Enoch  was  trans- 
lated that  he  should  not  see 
death  ;  and  teas  not  found, 
because  God  hadtranslated 
him  :  for  before  his  trans- 
lation he  had  this  testi- 
mony, that  he  pleased  God. 
^  But  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  him : 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God 


important  element  in  the  term  by  faith. 
But  it  would  not  be  safe  here  to  insist  on 
either  of  these),  by  means  of  which  (viz. 
ivhich  faith,  not,  which  sacrifice  :  by  which 
must  apply  to  the  same  as  by  it  below, 
and  that  surely  can  refer  to  nothing  but 
the  faith,  which  is  the  great  leading  idea 
of  the  chapter)  he  was  testified  (see  above, 
ver.  2)  to  be  righteous  (when  ?  by  whom  ? 
not,  by  our  Saviour,  nor  by  St.  John 
[1  John  iii.  12],  though  iu  both  places 
such  testimony  is  borne  to  him  :  but  as 
fxiiliiined  in  the  next  clause,  at  the  time 
of  bis  sacrifice,  and  by  God  Himself),  God 
bearing  testimony  upon  (in  regard  to) 
his  gifts  (of  what  kind  this  testimony  was, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Theodotion's 
rendering  of  the  text  in  Genesis,  "  and 
God  consumed,  them  by  fire,"  though 
wrong  as  a  rendering,  is  probably  right 
in  fact.  Compare  Exod.  xiv.  24;  1  Kings 
xviii.  24,  28) :  find  by  means  of  it  (his 
faith,  again,  not,  his  sacrifice  :  see  above) 
having  died  he  yet  speaketh  (viz.,  as 
interpreted  by  the  parallel  place,  ch.  xii. 
24,  where  it  is  said  of  the  "blood  of 
sprinkling,"  that  it  speaketh  better  things 
than  Abel, — by  means  of  his  blood,  of 
which  it  is  said  by  God  iu  Gen.  iv.  10, 
"  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth 
to  me  from  the  ground."  Some  have  taken 
it  in  the  sense  of  '  speaks  to  us  to  follow 
his  example.'  And  perhaps  Stuart  may 
be  partly  right,  who  recognizing  the  allu- 
sion to  Gen.  iv.  10,  says,  "  The  form  of 
expression  only  in  our  verse  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  Gen.  iv.  10,  for  here  it  is 
the  faith  of  Abel  which  makes  him  speak 
after  his  death ;  viz.  to  those  who  should 
come  after  him,  exhorting  and  encouraging 
them  to  follow  his  example."  1  say  partly 
right,  for  however  this  may  be  in  the 
background    the  cry  of  his    blood    is  ob- 


viously primary  in  the  Writer's  thought, 
from  ch.  xii.  24,  where  the  voice  of  Abel  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Christian  blood 
of  sprinkling). 

5,  6.]  The  example  of  Enoch :  and 
axiomatic  declaration  upon  it.  By  faith 
("  how  was  he  translated  by  faith  ?  Be- 
cause his  well-pleasing  to  God  was  the 
ground  of  his  translation,  and  faith  was 
the  ground  of  this  well-pleasing."  Chry- 
sostom)  Enoch  was  translated  not  to  see 
death  (see  the  Scptuagint  version  of  Gen. 
V.  24,  after  which  this  verse  is  framed  : 
"  And  Enoch  pleased  God,  and  was  not 
found,  because  God  translated  him." 
was  translated,  by  a  sudden  disappearance 
from  this  earth.  This  translation  was 
hardly,  as  Calvin  thinks,  "  some  extra- 
oi-dinary  death,"  though  he  means  this 
in  no  rationalistic  sense,  as  is  plain  from 
his  accompanying  remarks  : — but  rather 
a  change  which  passed  upon  him  altogether 
without  death,  from  corruptibility  to  in- 
corruptibility, from  the  natural  body  to 
the  spMtuai) ;  and  was  not  found  (see 
above),  because  God  translated  him :  for 
before  his  translation  a  testimony  is 
given  to  him  (the  expression  implies  the 
continued  existence  of  the  testimony  in  the 
text  of  Scripture),  that  he  hath  (had) 
pleased  God.  But  apart  from  faith  it  is 
impossible  (it  is  a  general  axiom,  not  a 
mere  assertion  regarding  Enoch ;  it  it  were, 
we  should  expect  it  was  impossible  for  him) 
to  please  (Him,  as  is  evident)  at  all  (to 
do  a  single  act  well  pleasing  to  God)  :  for 
it  behoves  him  that  cometh  to  God  (that 
ajiproach  which  is  elsewhere  designated  by 
drawing  near  to  God,  ch.  vii.  19, — for  the 
purposes  of  worship  or  of  communion,  or 
of  trust,  or  service  generally)  to  believe 
(literally,  to  have  believed,  because  it 
is  not  here  the  state  in  which  the  comer 
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musl  believe  thai  he  ix,  and 
tliat  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek 
him.  7  J5_y  faith  Noah, 
being  warned  of  Ood  of 
things  not  seen  as  yet 
mo  red  with  fear,  'pre- 
pared an  ark  to  the  saring 
of  his  house  ;  by  the  which 
he  condemned  the  world, 
and  became  heir  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by 
faith.     8  By  faith   Abra- 
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isj  and  that  he  becometh  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 
7  By  faith  b  Noah,  being  warned  of '-'oi/;""'  '* 
God  of  things  not  seen  as3'et,  taking 
forethought,  ''prepared  an  ark  to  the  I'lP'^^tiH.a 
saving  of  his  house ;  by  whieh  he 
condemned  the  world,  and  beeame 
heir  of  '  the  righteousness  which  '  ^"r 
is    according    to    faith.       ^  By   faith    ''"" 


Rom.  iii.  23. 
ii'.B. 


is  at  his  coming,  but  the  state  which 
has  originated  his  coming,  of  which  that 
coming  is  the  fruit,  which  is  insisted  on) 
that  He  is  (exists :  his  faith  being  to  him 
thus  a  demonstration  of  a  thing  not  seen), 
and  becomes  (is  event ually)  a  renderer  of 
reward  (ch.  ii.  2)  to  them  that  seek  Him 
out  (thus  liis  faith  is  also  to  him  the  con- 
fidence of  things  hoped  for :  God's  exist- 
ence is  realized  to  him  by  it,  and  by  it  his 
future  reward  assured). 

7.]  Example  of  NoAH.  Gen.  vi.  8  ff. 
By  faith  Noah,  having  been  warned 
(viz.  by  God,  Gen.  vi.  13  ff.)  concerning 
the  things  not  yet  seen,  taking  fore- 
thought (ni'iny  interpret  this  word  "fear- 
ing God:"  and  most,  "fearing;"  but  the 
distinction  is  important,  which  is  brought 
out  ill  ch.  V.  7,  where  the  same  word 
occurs,  that  this  is  the  fear  of  caution  or 
reverence,  and  not  of  terror)  prepared 
the  ark  (not  '  an  ark  ')  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  house;  by  means  of  which 
(to  what  does  which  refer  ?  to  "pre- 
servation," to  "ark,"  or  to  " faith  V 
Certainly  not  to  the  former :  tor  thus 
Noah's  preservation  would  be  the  inherit- 
ing of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 
I'ossibly,  to  the  ark;  for  it  was  by  the 
building  of  it  that  he  condemned  the  world 
in  its  unbelief,  and  by  it  that  in  some 
sense,  as  the  manifested  result  of  his  faith, 
he  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which 
is  by  faith.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  latter  part  of  the  interpretation  halts 
considerably.  And  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  its  inadequacy  to  the 
spirit  of  the  passage,  1  do  not  hesitate, 
with  most  of  the  recent  Commentators, 
to  prefer  "faith "  as  the  antecedent : 
"  by  which  taith,"  as  above,  ver.  4.  It  is 
true,  that  the  word  faith,  as  last  men- 
tioned, here  is  somewhat  far  otf ;  but  it  is 
the  burden  of  the  chapter,  and  continually 
before  the  Writer's  mind,  and  it  was  by 


his  faith,  rather  than  by  the  results  of  that 
faith,  that  he  condemned  the  world,  and 
became,  Sfc.)  he  condemned  (the  sense  may 
be  either  imperfect,  he  condemned,  while 
building  the  ark,  the  unbelieving  world 
around, — or,  past,  he  once  for  all  con- 
denmed  the  unbelieving  then,  and  in 
them,  the  world,  which  lies  in  unbelief, 
lietter  perhaps  the  latter.  On  the  sense, 
Limborch  says,  "He  is  said  to  condemn 
another  who  by  his  deed  shews  what 
another  ought  to  have  done,  and,  because 
he  did  not  do  it,  convicts  him  of  a  fault, 
and  shews  his  liability  to  punishment ") 
the  world  (so  also  in  Matt.  xii.  41,  42), 
and  became  heir  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  according  to  faith  (Noah  is  the 
first  in  Scripture  who  is  called  "righteous" 
or  "just,"  Gen.  vi.  9.  See  Ezek.  xiv. 
14,  20,  where  he  is  named  together  with 
Daniel  and  Job  as  an  example  of  righteous- 
ness :  and  Wisd.  x.  4,  6  ;  Ecclus.  xliv.  17  ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  where  he  is  called  a  preacher 
of  righteousness.  And  this  righteousnes-s 
which  is  matter  of  history  in  the  Old  Test., 
our  Writer  refers  to  his  faith  as  its  mea- 
sure. So  Calvin:  "Moses  relates  that 
he  was  righteous  :  that  the  cause  and  root 
of  this  righteousness  was  faith,  is  not  told 
in  the  history,  but  is  proved  by  the  Apostle 
from  the  facts."  This  righteousness  ac- 
cording to  faith  seems  to  be  altogether  in 
St.  Paul's  sense,  the  righteousness  which 
is  by  faith,  Kom.  iv.  13,  though  the  ex- 
pression itself  is  foreign  to  St.  Paul.  The 
idea  of  its  being  matter  of  inheritance  is 
also  according  to  St.  Paul.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  whole  expression  is  used, 
in  an  Epistle  in  which  righteousness  by 
faith  forms  no  part  of  the  main  subject, 
as  one  familiar  and  well  known  to  the 
readers). 

8—22.]  Thus  far  the  examples  have 
heen  taken  from  the  antediluvian  world. 
Next,  he  takes  them  froifi  the  patriarchs  of 
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^Act"s\Yi'.'2;  si  ^Abraham,  when  called,  obeyed,  in 
going-  out  into  a  place  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  receive  for  an  inherit- 
ance ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  was  going.  ^  By  faith 
he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  pro- 

'  ^"'s^'iA*  mise,  as  in  a  strange  country,  '  dwell- 
xvui.1,  .     .^^  ^^  tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob, 

inch.vi.i7.     ni-tiie   hcirs  with  him  of  the    same 

"xiiiMV.''*"  promise:  lOfor  he  looked  for  "the 
city    which    hath    the    foundations, 

°iu;v.'xxi.2.    °  whose   builder  and  maker  is  God. 

p  Gen.  xvii.  ig  n  Bv  faith  P  Sara  herself  also  re- 
ft Ti7iii    II  •' 
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ham,  when  he  was  called 
to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  he  should  after  re- 
ceive for  an  inheritance, 
obeyed  ;  and  he  went  out, 
not  knowing  lohither  he 
went.  *  By  faith  he  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, as  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, dwelling  in  tabernacles 
with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the 
heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise :  ^^for  he  looked 
for  a  city  which  hath  foun- 
dations, whose  builder  and 
maker  is  Ood.  '^  Through 
faith  also  Sara  herself  re- 


Israel;  with  whom  the  promise  was  ever  the 
object  of  faith  :  a  land,  in  which  they  were 
strangers  :  a  son,  wlio  was  not  yet  born  :  a 
people,  who  were  yet  to  be.  8.]  Abra- 

ham's example.  By  faith  Abraham,  being 
called  (viz.  by  God,  Gen.  xii.  1  ff.  Another 
reading,  having  considerable  authority,  is, 
"  he  that  was  called,  named,  Abraham." 
And  the  sense  thus  would  be  very  good, — 
whatever  Bleek  and  Delitzsch  have  said 
against  it, — when  we  take  into  account 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Abraham,  a 
father  of  nations.  That  this  change  of 
name  did  not  take  place  till  twenty-five 
years  after  his  removal  from  Haran,  is 
no  objection,  but  is  just  what  would  be 
the  point  raised :  "  By  faith,  he  who  was 
[afterwards]  called  Abraham,  father  of 
nations,  &c."  But  on  the  whole,  I  adhere 
to  the  received  text),  obeyed,  to  go  out 
(the  infinitive  explains  tvherein  he  obeyed) 
to  a  (or,  '  the '  place  which  he  was  here- 
after to  receive  for  an  taheritance  (not 
that  he  was  conscious  even  of  this  promise 
when  he  went  out,  for  it  was  made  to  him 
afterwards  in  Canaan,  see  Gen.  xii.  7) ;  and 
went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  was 
going  (coming).  9,  10.]  By  faith 

he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  promise 
(concerning  which  the  promise.  Gen.  xii.  7, 
had  been  given),  as  a  stranger's  (as  if  it 
did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  another : 
see  Acts  vii.  6,  which  is  strictly  parallel, 
and  Gen.  xv.  13),  dwelling  in  tents  (sec 
Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  3;  xviii.  1  ff.)  with  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise  (what  is  implied  is,  not  so  much 
that  the  promise  was  renewed  to  them, 
as  that  all  three  waited  for  the  performance 
of  the  same  proillise,  and  in  this  waiting, 


built  themselves  no  permanent  abode) 
10.]  for  (reason  of  his  sojourning  in  the 
land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange  land)  he 
waited  for  the  city  which  has  the 
foundations  (beyond  doubt,  the  heavenly 
city,  the  "  Jerusalem  which  is  above,"  thus 
contrasted  with  the  frail  and  moveable 
tents  in  which  the  patriarchs  dwelt.  No 
other  interpretation  will  suit  the  language 
here  used.  The  "  city  of  the  living  Ood  " 
of  ch.  xii.  32,  and  the  "  city  which  is  to 
come  "  of  ch.  xiii.  14,  must  be  here  meant 
also.  Of  the  earthly  Jerusalem  indeed  it 
is  said,  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  1,  "  its  foundation  is 
in  the  holy  mountains  :"  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, that  the  earthly  Jerusalem  can  be 
meant  here.  The  lives  of  the  dwellers  in 
her  rather  corresponded  to  the  precarious 
dwelling  in  tents  than  to  the  abiding  in  a 
permanent  city  :  and  the  true  reference  of 
the  expression  "  having  the  foundations  " 
is  to  be  found  in  Rev.  xxi.  14, 19.  As  having 
these  foundations,  it  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  tent,  placed  on  the  ground  and  easily 
transported.  Ebrard  objects  to  this  view, 
that  it  is  unhistoric  to  say  that  the  patri- 
archs looked  for  the  heavenly  city :  but 
Delitzsch  well  answers,  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  historic  question,  what  they  knew  and 
expected,  with  which  our  Writer  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  question  what  it  was  that 
their  faith, breakingthrough  thisknowledge 
in  its  yearnings  for  the  future,  framed  to 
itself  as  matter  of  hope.  The  expectation 
of  the  literal  fnlfihnent  of  a  promise  is  one 
thing :  .the  hopes  and  prospects  and  sur- 
mises built  upon  the  character  of  that  pro- 
mise, another.  The  one  is  mere  belief: 
the  other  is  faith),  of  which  the  architect 
and  master-builder  is  God  (very  similarly) 
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ceived  strength  to  conceive  ' 
seed,  and  was  delivered  of 
a  child  when  she  was  past 
age,  because  she  judged 
him  faithful  who  had  pro- 
mised. '*  Therefore  sprang 
there  even  of  one,  and  him 
as  good  as  dead,  so  many 
as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in 
multitude,  and  as  the  sand 
which  is  hg  the  sea  shore 
innumerable.  '^  These  all 
died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but 
having  seen  them  afar  off, 
and  were  persuaded  of 
tliem,  and  embraced  them, 
and  confessed  that  theg 
were  strangers  and  pil- 
grims on  the  earth,  i"*  For 
they  that  say  such  things 
declare  plainly  that   they 
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ceived    streng-th    to    conceive    seed 
^f  even  when  she  was  past  ag'C,  be- q^e '<''"•  i. 
cause  she  judged  him  'faithful  \\\\o^'is""''"" 
had  promised.      12  Therefore  sprang  "^ci""*.  as.*'" 
there  even  of  one,  and  *  him  as  good  » nom.  iv.  lo. 
as  dead,  'so    many  as  the   stars  of  *  Kum.w'.'isJ" 
the  sky    in   multitude,   and   as  the 
sand  which  is  by  the  sea  shore  in- 
numerable.      13  These    all    died    in 
faith,  "not  having  received  the  pro-"^"-*®- 
mises,  but  *  having  seen   them  afar  "  j^i.^^ni.se. 
offf,  and   greeted  them,  and  ^  con- *  p^uad'^d  of 
fessed  that  they  were  strangers  and    "f^ff'J^- 
sojourners  on  the  earth,     i*  For  they    fnorintT' 
that  say  such  things  ^  declare  plainly  ^  /xiV"!!.'' 


lPet.i.l7.&ii.lI. 


Ps.  xxxix.  12. 
&  cxii.l9. 
2cli.xiii.14. 


cb.  viii.  2  :  sec  also  ver.  16  below). 
11.]  Example  of  Sahah,  tohose  faith 
worked  with  that  of  Abraham  to  produce 
Isaac.  By  faith  Sara  herself  also  (the 
words  herself  also  merely  iiulicate  tran- 
sition from  one  personal  subject  to  another, 
the  new  subject  being  thus  thrown  out  into 
prominence)  received  power  for  the  depo- 
sition of  seed  (power,  to  fructify  seed 
deposed),  and  that  beyond  (in  inconsistency 
with,  contrary  to  the  law  of)  the  time  of 
age  (proper  for  such  fructification),  seeing 
that  she  esteemed  Him  faithful  who  had 
promised.  12.]    Wonderful  result 

uf  this  faith  of  Abraham  and  Sarah. 
Wherefore  also  from  one  sprung  there,  and 
that  one  deadened  (past  that  vital  power 
which  nature  requires),  even  as  the  stars 
of  the  heaven  in  multitude,  and  as  the 
sand  which  is  by  the  lip  (margin)  of  the 
sea  which  is  innumerable  (so  ran  the 
promises  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xiii.  16,  and 
more  fully  Gen.  -xxii.  17.  The  comparison 
with  the  sand  as  indicating  great  number 
is  frequently  found  in  the  Old  Test.,  e.  g.. 
Gen.  xli.  49 ;  Josh.  xi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ; 
2  Sam.  xvi.  11 ;  1  Kings  iv.  29;  Isa.  x.  22). 
13 — 16.]  Before  the  Writer  passes  on  to 
more  examples  of  faith,  he  looks  back  over 
the  patriarchal  age,  and  gathers  in  one  the 
attributes  of  their  faith.  In  (according  to, 
consistently  with,  in  the  course  of:  not 
this  time  by  faith,  because  their  deaths 
were  not  the  results  of  their  faith,  but 


merely  according  to  and  consistent  with  it) 
faith  died  these  all  (there  is  no  need  to 
say  with  some  of  the  ancient  commen- 
tators, "  except  Enoch  .-"  the  promises 
began  with  Abraham,  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  end  of  our  verse,  and  from  ver.  15, 
that  the  reference  is  solely  to  the  patri- 
archs), not  having  received  (in  their  ful- 
flment,  that  is)  the  promises  (plural, 
because  the  promise  was  again  and  again 
repeated  to  the  patriarchs,  see  the  citations 
from  Gen.  above,  and  add  Gen.  xvii.  5  —  8, 
xxvi.  3,  4,  xxviii.  13,  14),  but  having 
seen  them  from  afar,  and  greeted  them 
("  from  afar  they  saw  the  promises  in 
the  reality  of  their  fulfilment,  from  afar 
they  greeted  them  as  the  wanderer  greets 
his  longed-for  home  even  when  he  only 
comes  in  sight  of  it  at  a  distance,  drawing 
to  himself  as  it  were  magnetically  and 
embracing  with  inward  love  that  which  is 
yet  afar  off.  The  exclamation,  '  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord,'  Gen. 
xlix.  18,  is  such  a  salutation,  such  a  greet- 
ing of  salvation  from  afar."  Delitzsch),  and 
confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
sojourners  npon  the  earth  (this  Abraham 
did.  Gen.  xxiii.  4,  in  these  very  words,  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Scptuagint,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth,  and  Jacob,  Gen.  xlvii.  9,  to 
Pharaoh  ....  See  Ps.  cxix.  19  ;  Eccles. 
xii.  5).  14.J  For  (justification  of  the 

assertion,  that  it  was  according  to  faith 
that  they  ran  and  finished  their  course,  by 
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Acts  vii.  82. 
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eh.  xiii.  14. 
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that  they  seek  after  a  home,  i^  And 
truly,  if  they  were  mindful  of  that 
from  whence  they  came  out,  they 
might  have  had  opportunity  to  return. 
16  But  now  they  desire  a  better 
home,  that  is,  an  heavenly  :  where- 
fore God  is  not  ashamed  ^  to  be 
called  their  God  :  for  ^  he  prepai-ed 
for  them  a  city.  17  By  faith  "  Abra- 
ham, being-  tempted,  hath  offered  up 
Isaac  :  and  he  that  had  accepted  the 
promises  ^  offered  up  his  onl}^  begot- 
ten son,  18  he  to  whom  it  was  said. 
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seek  a  country.  '^  And 
truly,  if  they  had  been 
mindful  of  that  country 
from  ivhence  they  came  out, 
they  might  have  had  op- 
portunity to  have  returned. 
"^  But  now  they  desire  a 
better  country,  that  is,  an 
heavenly:  loherefore  God 
is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God :  for  he  hath 
prepared  for  them  a  city. 
^'' Sy  faith  Abraham,  when 
he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac  ;  and  he  that  had 
received  the  promises  of- 
fered up  his  only  begotten 
son,  '^^  of  whom  it  was  said. 


the  inference  from  their  own  confession) 
they  who  say  such  things  make  manifest 
that  they  seek  after  a  home  (our  English 
word  'country,'  without  some  possessive 
pronoun,  does  not  give  the  idea  strongly 
enough).  15.]  And  if  indeed  they 

■were  mindful  of  that  (home)  from  which 
they  went  out,  they  would  continually  he 
having  opportunity  to  return.  16.] 

But  now  (as  the  case  now  is:  the  logical 
"  now :"  see  1  Cor.  xiii.  13  note,  and  our 
ch.  viii.  6)  they  desire  a  better  (home), 
that  is,  a  heavenly  one  (the  justification 
of  this  assertion,  which  seems  to  ascribe 
New  Test,  ideas  to  the  Old  Test,  fathers, 
must  he  found  in  such  sayings  as  that  of 
the  dying  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  18,  which  only 
represent  a  wide  class  of  their  faithful 
thoughts) :  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed 
of  them  to  be  called  their  God  (from  the 
])rcsciit  tense,  is  not  ashamed,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  clause  which  follows,  it  is 
probahli",  as  Bleek  has  well  remarked,  that 
the  Writer  intends  not  merely  to  adduce 
that  Ood  did  once  call  Himself  their  God, 
but  that  he  is  notv  not  ashamed  to  he  so 
called,  they  enduring  and  abiding  with 
Him  where  He  is:  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  our  Lord  adduces  the  same  circum- 
stance, Matt.  xxii.  31  ff.  See  below) :  for 
He  prepared  for  them  a  city  (permanent 
and  eternal,  in  contrast  to  the  tents  in 
which  they  wandered.  There  are  two  ways 
of  understanding  this  clause :  1)  to  take 
the  verb  as  a  pluperfect,  "  for  God  had  pre- 
pared for  them  a  city  :"  2)  God  is  not 
ashamed  of  them,  nor  to  be  called  their 
God :  and  we  find  proof  of  this  not  only  in 
His  thus  naming  Himself,  but  in  Wis  pre- 
paring for  them  a  city  :  the  home  for  which 


they  yearned :  He  did  not  deceive  their 
hopes,  but  acted  as  their  God  by  verifying 
those  hopes.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  does 
the  preparing  keep  its  proper  emphasis, 
and  the  past  tense  its  proper  time :  they 
looked  for  a  city  :  and  God  refused  not  to 
be  called  their  God,  for  He  prepared  for 
them  that  city,  verified  those  their  hopes. 
And  if  we  ask  for  the  interpretation  of 
this  preparing,  I  answer,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  way  of  Christ,  and  bringing  in 
salvation  by  Him,  of  which  salvation  they 
in  their  anticipationof  faith  were  partakers 
John   viii.  5G).  17—31.]    Having 

spoken  thus  generally  of  the  faith  of  the 
patriarchs,  he  returns  to  individual  in- 
stances, and  begins  again  with  Abraham, 
recounting  the  severest  test  to  which  bis 
faith  was  put.  Chrysostom  reniiirks,  that 
he  here  proceeds  to  a  for  greater  ti  iuinph 
of  faith,  in  a  matter  in  which  God  seemed 
to  contradict  Himself,  and  faith  contended 
with  faith,  and  command  with  promise. 
Compare  Ecclus.  xliv.  20 ;  Wisd.  x.  5 ;  1 
Mace.  ii.  52;  James  ii.  21.  By  faith 
Abraham  hath  offered  (perfect  tense,  as  if 
the  work  and  its  praise  were  yet  enduring) 
Isaac  when  tempted :  and  (the  and  rises 
into  climax  :  not  only  Abraham  otl'ered 
Isaac,  but  Sec.)  he  that  had  accepted  the 
promises  (more  than  "  had  the  promises," 
ch.  vii.  6;  he  had  as'  it  were  with  open 
arms  accepted  and  taken  to  himself  each 
and  all  of  the  promises,  the  possession  of 
Canaan,  the  multiplication  of  his  seed, 
the  blessing  of  all  nations  in  his  seed)  was 
oiFering  (now  the  Writer  transforms  the 
time  into  the  purely  temporal  and  strict 
one— he  was  in  the  act  of  oilering — the 
work  was  begun)  his  only  begotten,  he  to 
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That  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called  ;  '»  account- 
ing that  God  was  able  to 
raise  him  up,  even  from 
the  dead ;  from  whence  also 
he  received  him  in  a  figure. 
*'  Bg  faith  Isaac  blessed 
Jacob  and  Esau  concerning 
things  to  come.  -^  Bg  faith 
Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying, 
blessed  both  the  sons  of 
Joseph  ;  and  worshipped, 
leaning  upon  the  top  of  his 
staff.     22  By  faith  Joseph, 
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*  That   in   Isaac    shall   thy  seed   be  e  r.en.  xx\.  u. 
called:    ^^  accounting  that   God  ^'\s  tii^Z.u-.'\7, 
able  to  raise  up,  even  from  the  dead; 
from  whence  he    also    received    him 
in    a    fig-ure.       20  J5y    faith    ^  Isaac  gGenxxvii. 
blessed  Jacob   and  Esau  even   con- 
cerning- things  to  come.     21  ]3y  faith 
Jacob,  when  dying,  ^blessed  each  of  hoen.xiviii.s, 
the  sons  of  Joseph;  and  'worshipped  ioen.xivii.si. 
upon  the  top  of  his  staff.     22  jjy  faith 


whom  (this  refers,  not  to  Isaac,  as  many 
Commentators  and  our  A.  V.  "  of  whom  it 
was  said,"  but  to  Abraham,  the  immediate 
antecedent  in  the  text,  and  the  immediately 
resumed  subject,  after  the  relative  clause, 
"accounting,"  (^-c.)  it  was  spoken  (by  God), 
In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called  (in 
Isaac,  through  and  in  descent  from  him, 
shall  thy  seed  be  called  thy  seed  :  only 
Isaac's  descendants  shall  be  known  as 
Abraham's  seed) :  19.]  (reason  of  this 

paradoxical  conduct :  because  Abraham's 
faith  was  able,  in  anticipation,  to  clear  the 
suspicion  of  God's  faithfulness  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  His  power.  He  could  and  would 
make  a  way  to  the  keeping  of  His  own 
promise)  reckoning  that  God  is  (not,  tvas, 
see  below)  able  to  raise  (no  supply  of  '  him' 
is  admissible,  as  mistakenly  inserted  by 
many  Commentators,  and  even  by  the  A.  V. 
It  was  not  God's  power  to  raise  Isaac, 
but  God's  power,  generally,  to  raise  from 
the  drad,  that  Abraham  believed)  even 
from  [among]  the  dead ;  from  whence  (i.  e. 
from  the  deiid)  he  also  [besides  the  con- 
viction in  his  mind)  received  him  back  in 
a  parable  (figuratively.— I  have  discussed 
at  length  in  my  Greek  Test,  the  various 
interpretations,  and  seen  cause  to  adhere 
to  this,  the  ordinary  one.  We  may  with 
reason  ask,  Jf^hat  teas  the  figure  or  parable? 
if  it  is  meant  merely,  that  though  not 
actually,  yet  in  some  sense,  Abraham 
received  Isaac  from  the  dead,  would  not 
"  so  to  speak,"  or  'a  similar  phrase,  be  the 
more  obvious  way  of  expressing  this  ? 
The  true  identitication  of  the  parable 
is  I  am  persuaded  to  be  found  in  the 
figure  under  which  Isaac  was  sacrificed, 
viz.  the  ram,  as  already  hinted  by  Chry- 
sostom.  Abraham  virtually  sacrificed  his 
sou  :  God  designated  Isaac  for  the  burnt- 
ofleriug,  but  provided  a  ram  in  his  stead. 
Under  the  figure  of  that  ram,  Isaac  was 


slain,  being  received  back  by  his  father  in 
his  proper  person,  risen  from  that  death 
which  he  had  undergone  in  afigure  or  para- 
ble, in,  under  the  figure  of  the  ram). 
20.]  By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and 
Esau  even  concerning  things  future  (or, 
concerning  things  future  also, — blessed 
them  concerning  not  only  things  present, 
but  things  future.  Jacob  is  named  before 
Esau,  as  the  worthier  and  more  important 
in  the  theocratic  sense ;  perhaps  also  as 
having  gahied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
blessing).  21.]  By  faith  Jacob,  when 

dying,  blessed  each  of  the  sons  of  Joseph 
(the  faith  consisted  in  transposing  his  hands 
wittingly,  laying  the  right  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  younger,  Ephraim,  who  was  to 
become  the  greater  tribe) ;  and  he  wor- 
shipped (this  incident  is  not  connected 
with  the  other,  but  took  place  before  it, 
on  another  occasion,  when  Jiicob  made 
Joseph  swear  to  him  that  he  would  bury 
him  with  his  fathers,  and  not  in  Egypt, 
Gen.  xlvii.  31.  Perhaps  the  Writer  inverts 
the  order  of  the  two,  to  bring  the  two  acts 
of  blessing,  that  of  Isaac  and  that  of  Jacob, 
together.  This  act  of  worship  was  one  of 
faith,  inasmuch  as  it  was  connected  with  a 
command,  the  point  of  which  was,  God's 
promise  respecting  the  land  of  Canaan. 
And  the  faith  was  shewn  by  the  turning  of 
his  aged  and  dying  body  in  a  posture  of 
thankful  adoration)  on  the  top  of  his  staflf 
(an  incalculable  quantity  of  idolatrous  non- 
sense has  been  written  on  these  words  by 
Koman-Catholic  Commentators,  taking  as 
their  starting-point  the  rendering  of  the 
Vulgate,  "  and  adored  the  top  of  his  statt",'' 
and  thence  deriving  an  argument  for  the 
worship  of  images,  assuming  that  there 
was  an  image  or  symbol  of  power  upon 
Joseph's  stall",  to  which  they  apply  the 
words.  But  first,  it  must  l)e  Jacob's, 
not  Joseph's  stall',  which  is  intended,  as  re- 
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oseph,  when  he  died,  made  m 
tion    of  the   departing-  of  the    sons 
of  Israel ;  and   gave  commandment 
concerning'  his    bones.     ^^  By    faith 
20.   '  Moses,  when  he  was  horn,  was  hid- 
den three    months    by  his    parents, 
because  they  saw  that  the  child  was 
comely;  and   they   were   not   afraid 
^''  of  the  king's  ™  commandment.  2*  By 
"'  faith  "  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to 
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when  he  died,  made  mention 
of  the  departing  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel;  and  gave 
commandment  concerning 
hisbones.  ^'^  By  faith  Moses, 
when  he  was  born,  was  hid 
three  months  of  his  pa- 
rents, because  they  satv  he 
was  a  proper  child ;  and 
they  were  not  afraid  of 
the  king's  commandment. 
^*By  faith  Moses,  when 
he  ivas  come  to  years,  re- 


nmrked  by  Augustine.  In  bis  comment  on 
the  place,'  be  has  nothing  of  adoring  the 
staff  or  the  top  of  the  staff.  What  Jerome 
thought  of  such  an  idea,  is  plainly  seen : 
for  he  derides  it,  and  treats  it  simply  as  a 
mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew,  which  he 
explains  as  it  stands  in  our  A.  V.  Chry- 
sostom  has  the  idea,  but  not  a  word  of  the 
image  :  thinks  that  Jacob  worshipped  the 
power,  symbolized  by  Joseph.  I  will  only 
cite  the  inference  from  the  above  ancient 
data  in  Cornehus-a-Lapide,  as  most  in- 
structive regarding  the  grounds  on  which 
age  after  age  the  chief  abominations  of  the 
chuich  of  Home  have  been  introduced : 
"  Kightly  therefore  do  the  Fathers  of  the 
SLCoud  Niccue  Council  prove,  from  this 
adoration  of  Joseph's  staff,  the  adoration 
and  culture  of  images,  and  teach  that  it 
does  not  stop  with  the  image,  but  is  re- 
ferred and  passed  on  to  its  prototype." 
The  real  question  with  regard  to  the  passage 
is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
same  Hebrew  word  signifies  a  staff",  or  a 
bed,  according  as  it  is  pointed.  And,  as 
there  are  no  points  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
texts,  it  is  an  open  question,  which  mean- 
ing we  are  to  take.  The  Septuagint  have 
taken  "  staff,"  though,  as  Jerome  notices, 
they  have  rendered  the  same  word  "  bed  " 
in  Gen.  xlviii.  2,  two  verses  after.  Our 
A.  V.  has  taken  this  latter :  "  And  Israel 
bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head." 
And  so  almost  all  the  moderns  agree  in 
taking  it.  Stuart,  it  is  true,  has  argued 
at  some  length  for  the  meaning  "staff,"  on 
the  ground  that  the  eastern  beds  have  no 
head  properly  so  called,  being  merely  a 
carpet  or  rug  spread  on  the  ground.  Eut 
he  has  in  his  mind  in  thus  objecting,  a 
hedstead,  not  a  bed.  The  head  of  a  bed, 
be  it  where  or  what  it  may,  is  that  part  of 
it  where  the  person's  head  lies :  and  De- 
litzsch  has  made  it  probable,  that  Jacob 
turned  himself  in  his  bed  so  as  to  laj  his 


face  to  the  pillow  :  compare  Isa.  xxxviii.  2. 
If  the  '  staff"'  is  to  be  taken,  then  it  must 
be  his  own,  not  Joseph's  staff,  which  is  in- 
dicated, and  the  gesture  might  have  had  a 
meaning  correspondent  to  the  thought  iu 
Gen.  xxxii.  10,  "with  my  staff  I  passed 
this  Jordan :"  viz.  the  recognition  of  that 
God  who  had  supported  him  through  life, 
and  declaration  of  his  having  done  with 
all  human  supports.  It  is  due  to  the 
better  Roman-Catholic  Commentators,  such 
as  Estius  and  Justiniaui,  to  say,  that  no 
such  inference  as  that  cited  above  is  to  be 
found  in  them.  Some  have  expressed 

surprise  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
far  more  important  blessings  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  But  Delitzsch 
says  well,  "  He  plucks,  so  to  speak,  only 
the  flowers  which  stand  by  his  way,  and 
leaves  the  whole  meadow-fuil  to  his  read- 
ers"). 22.]  By  faith  Joseph,  when 
dying,  made  mention  of  the  exodus  (by 
this  time  technically  so  known,  from  the 
title  of  the  second  book  of  Moses)  of  the 
sons  of  Israel ;  and  commanded  concern- 
ing his  bones  (even  Joseph,  who  had 
attained  such  eminence  and  power  in 
Egypt,  did  not  account  it  his  country,  but 
in  faith  spoke  of  the  promise  of  God  as 
certain.  Gen.  1.  24,  and  realized  it  so  as 
to  enjoin  the  removal  of  his  own  remains 
when  it  should  come  to  pass).  23.J 
Now  the  Writer  passes  on  to  Exodus,  and 
its  chief  example,  Moses,  who  even  in  his 
preservation  by  his  parents  was  the  child 
of  faith.  By  faith  Moses,  when  born,  was 
hidden  three  months  by  his  parents, 
because  they  saw  the  child  was  comely ; 
and  they  feared  not  the  command  of  the 
king  (to  destroy  all  the  male  children, 
Exod.  i.  22.  Their  faith  was,  loving  trust 
in  (jod  who  had  giveu  them  so  fair  a  child, 
which  led  them  to  perform,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  the  duties  of  parents  to  it,  and  not  the 
cruel  part  which  the  tyrant  prescribed). 
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fused  to  be  called  the  son  , 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter  ;  I 
2*  choosing  rather  to  suffer  , 
affliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoi/  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son ;  '*  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures 
in  Egypt :  for  he  had  re- 
spect unto  the  recompence 
of  the  reward.  2r  Bg  faith 
he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fear- 
ing the  wrath  of  the  king  : 
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years,  refupcd  to   be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daug-hter;  25  <>  choosing"  or^i.imiv.io. 
rather   to  suffer  affliction   with    the 
people    of   God,  than   to    enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  26  gg. 
teeming-    p  the    reproach    of    Christ  p  <'''•=''''■  "• 
g-reater  riches  than  the  treasures  in 
Egypt :  for  he  had  respect  unto  ithc  <i<=''-^s5- 
recompence  of  reward.     27  J3y  faith 


wrath  of  the  king :  for  he  endured^ 


■Exort.  X. 
2«  &  xii. 
&  liii.  17,  i8. 


24—28.]  The  faith  of  Moses  when  come  to 
vian's  estate.  By  faith  Moses,  when  grown 
up  (literally,  become  great.  Tlie  expres- 
sion is  from  tiie  Greek  of  tlio  passage  in 
Exodus),  refused  to  be  called  son  of  a 
(or,  the)  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (there  is  no 
record  in  the  Old  Test,  of  this  refusal  of 
Moses  :  but  the  fact  of  the  adoption  was 
matter  of  Jewish  traditionary  belief:  and 
the  refusal  is  fairly  gathered  from  his 
whole  eondnct) ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
possess  a  temporary  enjoyment  of  sin; 
esteeming  (this  comes  in  with  a  slightly 
ratiociiiutive  force— "esteeming,  as  he 
did")  the  reproach  of  Christ  (what  is  this  ? 
Certainly  not,  with  some,  merely  reproach 
similar  to  that  of  Christ :  nor  again  does 
the  more  usual  explanation,  reproach  on 
account  of  Christ,  satisfy  the  meaning; 
nor  even  the  modification  of  it  which 
makes  Moses  thus  choose,  from  a  principle 
of  faith  in  the  Messiah  to  come.  Far 
better  is  Bleek,  "  reproach  which  Christ 
had  to  bear  in  his  own  person,  and  has  to 
bear  in  his  members."  And  in  this  view, 
we  may  say,  that  all  Israel's  reproach  was 
Christ's  reproach :  Israel  typified  Christ : 
all  Israel's  sufferings  as  the  people  of  God 
were  Christ's  sufi'erings,  not  only  by  anti- 
oii)ation  in  type,  but  by  that  inclusion  in 
Christ  which  they,  His  members  before  the 
Head  was  revealed,  possessed  in  common 
with  us.  Christ  was  ever  present  in  and 
among  God's  people:  and  thus  De  Wette 
well  and  finely  says  here,  "  The  Writer  calls 
the  reproach  which  Moses  suffered,  the  re- 
proach of  Christ,  as  Paul,  2  Cor.  i.  5 ;  Col. 
i.  24-,  calls  the  sufferings  of  Christians  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  i.  e.  of  Christ  dwelling, 
striving,  suffering,  in  his  Church  as  in  His 
body ;  to  which  this  reproach  is  referred 


according  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the 
eternal  Christ  [the  Logos]  already  living 
and  reigning  in  the  former")  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt :  for 
he  looked  (the  verb  means,  "so  to  look 
at  any  thing,  as  to  be  by  waiting  for  it, 
or  generally  by  the  regard  of  it,  deter- 
mined or  strengthened  in  a  course  of 
action ")  to  the  recompence  of  reward 
(viz.  the  great  eternal  reward  spoken  of 
vv.  39  f. :  not  the  possession  of  Canaan 
merely).  27.]  By  faith  he  left  Egypt, 

not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king  (ivlten? 
This  is  much  disputed.  Was  it  when  ha 
fled  after  the  murder  of  the  Egyptian  ?  or 
when  he  left  Egypt  with  the  children  of 
Israel  ?  Against  the  latter,  it  seems  a 
decisive  objection,  that  the  Exodus  was 
made,  not  in  defiance  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
but  with  his  consent,  and  at  his  urgent 
instance.  It  is  also  a  lesser  objection  to 
it,  that  thus  the  chronological  order  is 
broken,  the  next  particular,  the  institution 
of  the  Passover,  having  taken  place  pre- 
viously to  the  Exodus.  A  third  objection 
is,  and  one  not  easily  got  over,  that  the 
singular,  he  left  Egypt,  cannot  well  be 
referred  to  an  event  in  Israel's  history,  but 
must  refer  to  the  personal  history  of  Moses. 
Otherwise  we  should  expect  "  he  crossed," 
and  not  "  they  crossed,"  below  in  ver.  29. 
Regard  being  had  to  these  objections,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  to  understand  this 
of  the  Exodus  is  altogether  impossible.  It 
must  then  refer  to  the  former  flight.  And 
this  is  the  view  of  all  the  ancient  exposi- 
tors :  and  of  many  among  the  moderns. 
But  we  are  here  met  by  a  startling  ditti- 
culty.  In  Exod.  ii.  14,  we  read  tliat  on 
finding  that  his  slaying  of  the  Egyptian 
was  known,  "  Moses  was  afraid  ;"  here  wo 
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iver.  13.        as   ^  seeing-   him   who    is   invisible. 

&""■''"■"•  ~^  By  faith  *he  hath  kept  the  pass- 

over^    and    the    sprinkling    of    the 

Llood,    that   he    that   destroyed  the 

firstborn    should    not    touch    them. 

aKxo».xiv.22,  09  -g^,   f^-^|^   u  they   passcd   through 

the  Red  sea  as  by  dry  land  :  which 
the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do  were 

tjosH.vi.2o.  drowned.  30  J3y  faith  *the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  were 
compassed  about  seven  days.     21  'Qy 

'james^uJI:  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  harlot  Rahab  perished 
not    with     them     that    were     dis- 
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for  he  endured,  as  .tee- 
ing him  ivlio  is  inrisible. 
28  Through  faith  he  kept 
the  passover,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  blood,  lest 
he  that  destroyed  the  first- 
born should  touch  them. 
"^  By  faith  they  passed 
through  the  Red  sea  as  by 
dry  laud  :  ivhich  the  Egyp- 
tians assaying  to  do  tvere 
drowned,  ^o  ^^  faith  the 
lualls  of  Jericho  fell  doim, 
after  they  tvere  compassed 
about  seven  days.  ^'  Jiy 
faith  the  harlot  Rahab 
perished    not    w'th    them 


road,  "  not  fearing  the  wrath  oftlie  king." 
Were  it  not  for  this  difficulty,  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  other  interpretatiou 
would  never  have  been  thought  of;  but 
stauding  as  it  does,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
lias  driven  Commentators  to  another  re- 
source. Still,  if  owing  to  other  circum- 
stances in  the  text  it  is,  as  we  have  seen  it 
to  be,  necessary  to  refer  it  to  that  first 
leaving  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  right  to  set 
those  aside  on  account  of  this  difficulty  : 
rather  should  we  say  that  there  must  be 
some  solution  of  it,  however  difficult  to 
find.  In  attempting  to  give  a  solution,  I 
may  confess  that  I  see  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
one.  It  may  be  that  the  truth  is,  that 
though  the  fact  of  his  flight  was  the  effect 
of  his  fear,  the  same  flight  itself,  the  dere- 
liction of  Egypt  and  reserving  himself  for 
further  action,  shewed  that  that  fear  did 
not  possess  nor  bear  him  away.  But  on 
any  solution,  the  difficulty  remains.  Had 
it  stood  "fearing,"  instead  of  not  fearing, 
the  whole  would  have  been  plain  enough  : 
"  when  he  feared  the  anger  of  the  king  ")  : 
for  he  endured,  as  seeing  the  invisible 
One  (or,  "  the  King  who  is  invisi!)le :" 
coinpire  1  Tim.  i.  17).  28.]  By  faith 

he  hath  celebrated  (the  perfect  is  used, 
on  account  of  the  Passover  being  a  still 
enduring  feast)  the  Passover  (not  as  some 
interpret,  in  faith  of  the  Redeemer  to 
come,  which  point  does  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration here :  but  by  that  faith  which 
was  to  him  the  evidence  of  things  unseen, 
viz.  of  the  promise  that  the  Destroyer 
sliould  pass  over  and  not  hurt  them),  and 
the  eflfusion  of  the  blood  (viz.  of  the  blood 
of  the  paschal    kmb    on    the    lintel    and 


door-posts.  This  word  is  ordinarily  used  of 
those  cases  where  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
round  the  altar,  e.  g.  Lev.  i.  5  ;  vi.  32, 
&c.  So  that  the  word  applies  well  to  this 
ordinance,  where  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
by  means  of  a  bunch  of  hyssop),  that  he 
who  destroyed  the  firstborn  might  not 
touch  them.  them,  of  a  subject  not 

before  expressed,  is  to  be  understood  out 
of  the  context  as  meaning  the  Israelites, 
who  sprinkled  the  blood.  It  prepares  the 
way  for  the  change  into  the  plural,  at  the 
next  verse.  29.]    By    faith    they 

(see  above)  crossed  the  Red  sea  as  through 
dry  land :  of  which  the  Egyptians  making 
experiment  were  swallowed  up. 
30.]  A  second  example  of  the  strength  of 
faith  in  Israel  generally.  By  faith  (of 
Israel,  who  obeyed  the  command  of  Joshua 
through  all  the  days,  which  to  the  unbe- 
liever would  seem  irrational.  Chrysostom 
says,  "  For  there  is  no  power  in  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  to  throw  down  stones,  even 
if  a  man  go  on  blowing  for  a  thousand 
years:  but  faith  can  do  all  things")  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  (sec  Josh.  vi.  5,  20), 
having  been  compassed  about  (see  the 
narrative  in  Josh,  vi.)  during  seven  days. 
31.]  The  last  example  is  one  con- 
nected with  the  taking  of  Jericho,  just 
mentioned.  By  faith  (shewn  in  her  con- 
fession, Josh.  ii.  9,  "  I  know  that  Jehovah 
hatli  given  you  the  land  :"  and  ver.  11, 
"  Jehovah  your  God,  He  is  God  in  heaven 
above  and  in  earth  beneath  ")  Rahab  the 
harlot  (not  to  be  softened  into  an  inn- 
keeper, as  some  have  done.  Clement  of 
Rome  devotes  to  her  a  whole  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  has  no 
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that  believed  not,  when  she 
had  received  the  spies  with 
peace.  '2  _,4nd  what  shall 
I  more  sai/  ^  for  the  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
Gedeon,  and  of  Barak, 
and  of  Samson,  and  of 
Jephthae ;  of  David  also, 
and  Samuel,  and  of  the 
prophets  :  '3  ,^,flo  through 
faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  ob- 
tained promises,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions, 
^*  quenched    the     violence 
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obedient^  because  ^  she  had  received '=•'<'»"•''■ '• 
the  spies  with  peace. 

S-  And    what    shall  I    more    say  ? 
for  the  time  will    fiiil   me  if  I    tell 
of  ''Gideon,    and    of   ^  Barak,    and  »•J;;°°;r;•y• 
of  «=  Samson,  and  of  ^^  Jephthah  ;  of  S'J"„^^.lf,!*• 
^  David  also,  and   'Samuel,  and   of e f s^M.^ivi. i, 
the  prophets:  ^3  ^i^q  through  finth '^r^-^o^- 
subdued  kingdoms,   wrought  right- 
eousness, s  obtained  promises,  ^  stop-  ^  ?  sam.  vii. 
ped  the  mouths  of  lions,  s*  i  quenched  ''6.''Tsam.''' 

Dan.  vi.  22.  i  Dan.  iii.  25. 


idea  of  her  other  tlian  as  an  hai'lot.  See 
note,  Matt.  i.  5)  did  not  perish  with  them 
who  were  disobedient  (tlie  inhabitants  of 
.Tcricho  were  disobedient  to  the  will  of 
(iod  manifested  by  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  he  had  wrought  for  Israel :  as  is 
implied  by  Rnhab's  speech,  Josh.  ii.  9 — 12), 
having  received  (viz.  to  her  house  :  they 
lodged  there.  Josh.  ii.  1)  the  spies  (sent 
by  Joshua  to  Jericho,  Josh.  ii.  1)  with 
peace  (so  that  they  had  nothing  hostile  to 
tear  from  her).  On  the  introduction  of 
Kahab  in  James  ii.  25,  as  an  example  of 
justification  by  works,  see  note  there. 

32—40.]  the  Writer  breaks  off,  feel- 
ing that  such  an  illustration  of  faith  by 
examples  would  be  endless,  and  gathers 
up  those  many  tvhich  remain  in  one. 
32.]  And  what  say  I  yet  (more, 
any)  further  T  for  the  time  (which  might 
be  reasonable  for  writing  an  epistle)  will 
fail  me  narrating  (if  I  narrate)  concern- 
ing Gideon  (see  Judges  vi. — viii.),  and 
Barak  (Judges  iv.  v.  Barak  was  not  so 
strong  in  faith  as  he  might  have  been, 
though  he  did  believe  and  go  to  the  fight, 
and  triumph :  see  Judg.  iv.  8,  9),  and 
Samson  (Judges  xiii  — xvi.),  and  Jephthah 
(Judges  xi.  1 — xii.  7);  and  David,  and 
Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets ;  who  (does 
not  strictly  identify  the  antecedents :  for 
many  of  the  actions  which  follow  were 
done  by  others  than  those  p^ev^ously  men- 
tioned) through  faith  (through  faith, 
instead  of  "  bg  faith,"  for  the  first  time  in 
the  chapter,  suits  perhaps  better  the  mis- 
cellaneous verbs  of  predication  which  fol- 
low, e.  g.  quenched  the  violence  of  fire) 
subdued  kingdoms  (the  acts  referred  to 
may  be  Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianites 
[Judges  vii.],  Barak's  over  the  Canaanites 
[ib.   iv.],   Samson's  over  the   Philistines 


[ib.  xiv.  ff.],  Jephthah's  over  the  Ammon- 
ites [ib.  ix.],  David's  over  the  Philistines 
[2  Sam.  V.  17—25 ;  viii.  1  ;  xxi.  15  ff.], 
Moabites,  Syrians,  Edomites  [ib  viii.  2  if.], 
Ammonites  [lb.  x.  xii.  26  ff.]),  wrought 
righteousness  (so  Samuel,  the  righteous 
judge,  1  Sam.  xii.  3,  4  :  David,  the  righte- 
ous king,  2  Sam.  viii.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
14 :  and  indeed  in  a  wide  sense  all  of  them, 
see  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  Ezek.  xlv.  9),  obtained 
promises  (the  words  are  capable  of  two 
senses  :  1)  got  from  God  spoken  promises, 
as  e.  g.  the  prophets :  or  2)  obtained  the 
fulfilment  of  promises.  1)  is  taken  by 
Chrysostom  [referring  it  to  the  promise  to 
David  thathis  seed  should  siton  his  throne], 
and  others.  But  it  seems  to  me  altogether 
improbable  that  the  Writer  should  thus 
illustrate  faith  by  a  fact  which,  though  it 
may  have  accompanied  faith  in  the  re- 
cipient, was  certainly  no  fruit  or  direct 
triumph  of  it :  and  that  in  the  face  of  such 
sayings  as  Josh.  xxi.  45 ;  1  Kings  viii.  56, 
and  of  Gideon's  trials  of  God.  The  objec- 
tion which  is  brought  against  2),  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  "  not  having  received  the 
promises,"  ver.  13,  and  with  "received  not 
the  promise,"  ver.  39,  is  very  simply  an- 
swered :  it  is  not  said  that  they  obtained 
the  promises,  or  the  promise,  but  anar- 
thrously :  they  obtained  promises,  but 
not  the  promises  which  were  yet  future. 
And  so  most  Commentators),  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions  (referring  principally,  it 
may  be,  to  Daniel,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
Dan.  vi.  22,  that  God  sent  his  angel  and 
stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions  :  where 
notice  also  the  addition  "  because  he 
believed  in  his  Ood."  But  reference  may 
be  also  to  Samson,  Judges  xiv.  6,  and 
David,  1  Sam.  xvii.  34:  and  I  may  add, 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
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kisAM^^x-i.  the  power  of  fire,  ''escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  '  out  of  weakness  were 
"jodJiu:  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
"Uurned   to  flight  armies  of  aliens. 
35  n  Women      received     their     dead 
to    life    again  :    but   others 


i  Kings 
vi.K 
12  Kin 


liv.  13,  &c, 
&  xvii.  51, 5': 
SSAH.Tiii. 

,VK"io»xvn.  raised 
?v: 35.^"""  were  "tortured,    not   accepting    de- 


o  Acts  ixii.  25. 
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of  fire,  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  stvord,  out  of  weak- 
ness were  made  stron/j, 
waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
turned  to  flight  the  armies 
of  the  aliens.  '^  Women 
received  their  dead  raised 
to  life  again :  and  others 
tvere  tortured,  not  accept- 


20  ;  1  Chron.  si.  22),  34.]  quenched 

the  power  of  fire  (so  the  tliree  companions 
of  Diiuiel, — Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
iicgo,  Dau.  ill.  Thcophylact  says,  "  He 
<loes  not  say,  extinguished  fire,  but  the 
jwiver  of  fire,  which  is  even  greater : 
though  it  remained  kiudk^d,  yet  it  liad  no 
power  against  them  to  burn  tliera."  It 
is  said  of  them,  1  Mace.  ii.  59,  that  they 
"  hy  believing  were  saved  out  of  the 
flame."  Delitzsch  reminds  us  that  one  of 
the  two  martyrs  at  Brussels,  Henry  Voes 
and  Joh.  Esche,  when  the  flames  of  the 
faggots  rose  round  him,  said,  that  it  felt 
to  him  as  if  they  were  strewing  roses 
under  him),  escaped  the  edge  (literally, 
mouths,  or  edges,  plural,  because  the 
Writer  has  vai-ious  examples  in  mind)  of 
the  sword  (e.  g.  David  from  Saul,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  11;  xix.  10,  12;  xxi.  10:  Elijah, 
1  Kings  xix.  1  ff. :  Elisha,  2  Kings  vi. 
14  ff.,  31  ff. :  Jeremiah,  liaruch,  Jer.  xxxvi. 
26  :  Ebedmelech,  Jer.  xxxviii.  8  ff.,  com- 
pared with  xxxix.  18),  were  made  strong 
out  of  weakness  (so  Samson,  after  his 
hair  grew.  Judges  xvi.  28  ff.  :  David, 
who  ends  so  many  of  his  plaintive  psalms 
with  jubilant  thanksgiving :  Hezekiah,  who 
after  deadly  sickness  was  restored  to 
fifteen  years  of  health,  2  Kings  xx. ;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  The  ancient  expositors  refer  the 
words,  not  so  probably,  to  the  strength- 
ening of  Israel  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity),  were  made  strong  in  war 
(Theodoret  says,  "  IJoth  those  mentioned 
hefore,  and  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  Judas, 
and  Jonathan,  and  Simon."  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  later  glories  of  the 
faith  were  also  before  the  Writer's  mind  : 
they  unquestionably  are  in  tlie  next  verse), 
put  to  flight  armies  of  aliens  (the  word  is 
common  in  the  Septuagiut,  of  Gentiles, 
aliens  from  God's  people.  The  reference  of 
the  fact  may  be  general,  to  many  who  have 
preceded  :  but  I  should  rather  regard  it  as 
describing  the  Maccabaean  victories.  De- 
litzsch would  understand  all  from  "  escaped 
the  edge  of  the  sword  "  of  those  times ;  the 
escape  of  Mattathias  and  his  sons  into  the 


mountains,  the  increase  and  success  of  the 
little  band  that  strengthened  itself  in  God, 
the  first  victories  of  Judas  Maccaba;us  over 
Apollonius,  Seron,  and  others,  the  formal 
and  victorious  war  of  the  AsinontEan  heroes 
with  the  Syrians  and  neighbouring  people. 
"  That  the  Writer,"  he  continues,  "  should 
recognize  these  as  illustrious  deeds  of  faith, 
is  no  wonder.  In  our  times  indeed  it  is 
the  custom  to  represent  the  mighty  revival 
of  the  Maccabaean  period  rather  as  human 
than  divine,  rather  as  patriotic  and  popular 
than  theocratic  and  national :  but  the  book 
of  Daniel  shews  us,  in  prophetic  delinea- 
tion of  that  time,  the  holy  people  of  the 
Most  High,  conflicting  with  the  atheistic 
and  antichristian  prince  of  this  world,  and 
ascribes  to  this  conflict  the  highest  imagi- 
nable importance  in  reference  to  the  sacred 
history.  Therefore  I  hold  that  these  clauses 
pass  beyond  '  the  prophets,'  and  over  the 
book  of  Daniel  to  the  first  of  Maccabees, 
which  in  the  Septuagiut  is  attached  to 
it :  which  indeed  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged with  regard  to  the  two  last  clauses, 
and  is  the  more  certain  because  the  un- 
usual word  here  used  for  armies,  as  well 
as  that  for  aliens,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees."  And  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  may  be  the  true  view). 
35.]  Women  received  their  dead  by  (out  of, 
by  means  of,  their  reception  springing  out 
of  it  as  its  cause)  resurrection  (not,  the 
resurrection  :  see  below.  The  cases  alluded 
to  seem  to  be  those  of  the  widow  of  Zare- 
phath,  1  Kings  xvii.  17  ff.,  and  the  Shu- 
namite,  2  Kings  iv.  17  ff.,  whose  sons  were 
raised,  the  former  by  Elijah,  the  latter  by 
Elisha.  The  faith  must  be  that  of  the 
women  themselves,  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, not  merely  that  in  the  prophets): 
but  (for  the  contrast,  see  below)  others 
were  broken  on  the  wheel  (the  case  espe- 
cially referred  to  is  that  of  Eleazar,  2  Mace, 
vi.  18 — end ;  and  the  tympanum  here 
mentioned  seems  to  have  been  an  instru- 
ment like  a  wheel  or  drum-head,  on  which 
the  victim  was  stretched  and  scourged  to 
death.      Josephus   makes  Eleazar  say  to 
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itig  deliverance ;  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better  re- 
surrection :  3"  and  others 
had  trial  o/ cruel  mockings 
and  scourgings,  yea,  more- 
over of  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment :  "7  they  were  stoned, 
they  were  sawn  asunder, 
icere  tempted,  were  slain 
with  the  sword  :  they  wan- 
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Hveranco^  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  resurrection  :    ^'^  others  ag-ain 
had    trial    of    cruel    mockiugs    and 
scourg-in,o\s,  yea,  moreover  p  of  bonds  '' M."ie"x!r.' 
and    imprisonment :    37  q  they    were    'V.'"""'"' 
stoned,    they    were    sawn    asunder,    itiv.^r"''" 
were  tempted,  were   slain   with   the    sxiVy'io. 
sword:    Hlicy   wandered    al)out  Mn ''M'>uMii';4^" 


Autiochus,  "  Now  then  prepare  thy  wheel " 
....  And  in  the  deaths  of  the  seven 
brothers,  which  iire  related  ditterently  from 
the  account  in  2  Mace,  vii.,  we  read  of  the 
first  [-i  Mace.  ix.  12],  "  they  put  him  upon 
the  wheel,"  and  similarly  of  several  of  the 
othci-s),  not  accepting'  the  deliverance 
(ottered  to  them  :  see  in  tlic  deaths  of  the 
seven  brethren,  2  JIacc.  vii.  Eleazar  hini- 
self  says,  2  Mace.  vi.  30,  "  Whereas  I  might 
have  been  delivered  from  death,  I  now 
endure  sore  fain,  Sfc"),  that  they  might 
obtain  a  better  resurrection  (there  can,  I 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  Chrysostom's 
explanation  of  better  is  ritiht, — better,  i.e. 
not  such  as  the  dead  of  the  women  before 
mentioned.  Those  sons  were  raised  by  a 
kind  of  resuiTectiou  to  a  life  which  should 
again  end  in  death  :  but  these  expected  a 
fijlorious  resurrection  to  endless  life.  See 
2  Mace.  vii.  9,  "  The  King  of  the  world 
shall  raise  t<s  up,  who  have  died  for  this 
law,  unto  everlasting  life  :"  also  ib.  vv.  11, 
14.,  20,  23,  3fi.  Hence  we  may  perhaps 
understand  the  others  again,  distiufruisliini,' 
these  even  higher  triumphs  of  faith  from 
tliese  former) :  others  agnin  had  trial  of 
cruel  mockings  (so  the  A.  V.  well :  for  the 
word  must  mean  insult  accompanied  with 
cruelty,  judging  from  its  use  in  the  place 
here  referred  to,  viz.  2  ilacc.  vii.  7,  10. 
.See  also  1  Mace.  ix.  26)  and  of  scourgings 
(see  2  Mace,  as  before),  yea,  moreover  of 
bonds  and  prison  (so  Jonathan,  1  Mace, 
xiii.  12.  But  perhaps  he  now  speaks  more 
generally,  e.  g.  of  Hanani,  2  Chron.  xvi.  10, 
Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,l  Kings  xxii.  26, 
and  Jeremiah,  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  3,  &c.):  they 
were  stoned  (so  Zeehariah,  son  of  Jehoiada, 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  20 — 22,  referred  to  by  our 
Lord,  Luke  xi.  51,  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  there 
was  a  tradition,  reiiorted  by  Tertullian  and 
other  fathers,  that  Jeremiah  was  stoned 
at  Daphne  in  Egypt,  by  the  people  :  and 
perhaps  the  Writer  refers  to  this  also.  It 
cannot  refer  still  to  the  Maceabajan  times, 
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seeing  that  stoning  was  not  a  Greek  but 
purely  Jewish  punishment.  Some  imagine! 
it  to  refer  to  Naboth,  1  Kings  xxi. :  but 
this  is  hardly  probable),  they  were  sawn 
asunder  (the  traditional  death  of  Isaiah  at 
the  hands  of  king  ;\Iaiiasseli.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  this  tradition  was 
known  in  the  apostolic  times  :  Jerome  calls 
it  a  "  most  certain  tradition  among  the 
Jews,"  and  mentions  the  general  reference 
of  these  words  to  it  by  Christians.  The 
punishment  was  used  sometimes  in  the  ease 
of  captives  iu  war  :  see  2  Sam.  xii.  31,  1 
Chron.  XX.  3),  were  tempted  (certainly  it  is 
surprising,  to  meet  with  so  mild  a  word  iu 
the  midst  of  torments  and  ways  of  dreadful 
death.  Our  surprise  is  not  much  mitigated 
by  the  sense  given,  e.g.  by  Stuart,  "  temp- 
tations jiresented  by  persecutors  to  the 
victims  of  their  torture,  iu  order  to  induce 
them  to  forsake  their  religion,  and  worship 
the  gods  of  the  idolaters."  And  this  sur- 
prise having  been  all  but  universally  felt, 
various  have  been  the  conjectures  resorted 
to.  Some  have  been  for  leaving  out  the 
word  altogether.  And  otl  ler  proposals  have 
been  made,  consisting  of  the  substitution  of 
other  Greek  words  somewhat  like  this  one, 
and  bearing  the  sense  of  toere  burned,  or 
were  mutilated,  &c.  As  it  stands,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  appropriate  meaning  can  be 
given  to  the  mere  enduring  of  temptation, 
placed  as  it  is  between  being  sawn  asunder 
and  dying  by  the  sword),  died  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  sword  (i.  e.  were  slain  by  the 
sword  :  see  reft'.  One  prophet  oidy  perished 
by  the  sword  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  viz. 
Urijah,  Jer.  xxvi.  23  :  but  under  Israel  it 
is  said,  1  Kings  xix.  10,  "  They  [the  house 
of  Omri]  have  slain  thy  prophets  with  the 
sword."  Perhaps  the  Maccabajan  persecu- 
tions may  again  be  before  the  Writer's 
mind:  see  2  Mace.  vii.  4.  Chrysostom 
says  beautifully,  "  What  means  this  ?  what 
saycst  thou?  Some  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  some  died  in  the  murder  of 
3  B 
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slioopskins  and  goatskins  ;  being- 
(lostiliiic,  afflicted,  in  misery;  ^^  (of 
wliora  the  world  was  not  worthy :) 
wandering-  in  deserts,  and  moun- 
tains, and  *  dens,  and  in  the  caves 
of  the  earth.  39  And  these  all, 
"  being  borne  witness  to  through 
faith,  received  not  the  promise : 
40  God  having  provided  "  some  bet- 
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clered  abovt  in  sheep xlclns 
and  goatskins  ;  being  des- 
titute, afflicted,  tormented  ; 
^8  (q/"  whom  the  world  teas 
not  worthy  :)  they  wan- 
dered in  deserts,  and  in 
mountains,  and  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth.  ^9  ^nd 
these  all,  haxnng  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith, 
received  not  the  promise  : 
■"'  God     having     provided 


the  sword  ?  what  does  this  mean  ?  which 
praisest  thou  ?  which  aduiirest  thou  ?  the 
last,  or  the  first  ?  Yea,  he  replies,  both  one 
and  the  other  :  for  double  are  the  wonders 
of  faith  :  it  both  docs  great  things,  and  it 
suffers  great  things  without  seeming  to 
buifer   any  thing"):  37  b,   38.] 

Examples  of  those  who,  though  not  put  to 
violent  death,  lived  lives  of  apparent 
ir retched ni^ss  in  the  endurance  of  faith. 
They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  (the 
garment  spoken  of  was  the  skin  of  any 
small  kine  with  the  hair  on.  The  Septua- 
gint  use  the  word  for  Elijah's  garment,  to 
whom  the  allusion  seems  principally  to  bcj 
and  goatskins  (this,  coming  after  sheep - 
skins,  which  may  mean  the  same,  has  sur- 
prised some,  and  has  seemed  to  them  a 
mere  gloss  on  that  word.  Perhaps  the 
Writer  regarded  the  former  as  merely  the 
sheejjskin,  and  mentioned  the  other  because 
goats  were  as  often  kept  and  their  skin  as 
often  worn) ;  destitute,  afllicted,  in  misery 
(see  ver.  25) ;  38.]  of  whom  (viz. 

those  who  wandered  about  as  in  ver.  37  : 
for  the  construction  is  resumed  below,  and 
iu  reference  to  these  same  persons.  These 
all  first  occurs  in  the  next  verse)  the 
world  was  not  worthy  (the  world,  by 
casting  them  out  and  persecuting  them, 
proved  that  it  was  not  fit  to  have  them  in 
it :  condemned  itself,  in  condemning  them); 
wandering  in  deserts,  and  mountains,  and 
caves,  and  the  chinks  of  the  earth  (the 
Holy  Laud  was  especially  calculated,  by  its 
geological  formation, and  its  wildernesses,  to 
afford  shelter  to  persecuted  persons  :  sodidit 
to  a  hundred  of  the  Lord's  prophets  whom 
(Jbadiali  hid  by  fifty  iu  a  cave,  1  Kings 
xviii.  4,  13  :  to  Elijah,  ib.  xix.  9,  13  :  to 
Mattathias  and  his  sons,  who  fled  to  the 
mountains  1  Mace.  ii.  28  f.,  and  many 
others  in  the  wilderness  :  to  Judas  Macoa- 
banis,  who  fled  with  others  into  the  wilder- 
vuss   and   there   lived   in   the  mountains, 


like  the  wild  beasts,  2  Mace.  v.  27. 
See   also   ib.    vi.    11,   x.    6).  39.] 

And  these  all  ("these,  every  one  of 
them."  All,  viz.  all  that  have  been  named 
or  referred  to  throughout  the  chapter  :  not 
only  those  others  since  ver.  35),  borne 
witness  to  by  their  faith  (the  emphasis  is 
on  being  borne  witness  to,  not  on  by  their 
faith :  and  the  sense  is  rather,  "  though 
borne  witness  to,"  than  "being"  or  "be- 
cause, borne  witness  to"),  did  not  receive 
the  promise  (many  promises  indeed  they 
did  receive,  ver.  33  :  but  not  the  pro- 
mise, the  promise  of  final  salvation,  or  as 
it  is  called,  ch.  ix.  15,  "  the  promise  of  the 
eternal  inheritance :"  the  perfection,  to 
which  without  us  they  were  not  to  attain. 
"  But,"  says  Delitzsch,  "  do  we  not  read 
ch.  vi.  15,  of  Abraham,  he  obtained  the 
promise  ?  Certainly,  he  has  obtained 
the  promise,  yet  not  this  side  the  grave, 
but,  as  we  there  maintained,  in  his  life  on 
the  other  side  the  grave :  the  general  and 
actual  salvation  of  the  New  Test,  is,  in  their 
heavenly  estate,  the  joy  of  the  patriarchs. 
And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  looking  for- 
ward to  ch.  xii.,  where  the  Old  Test,  be- 
lievers translated  into  heaven  are  called  the 
'  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,'  or  at 
all  events  are  included  in  that  designation. 
And  another  question  arises.  It  is  said  of 
the  Old  Test,  saints,  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tain the  promise  :  but  is  it  not  plain,  from 
ch.  X.  36,  that  the  obtaining  the  promise  is 
for  us  also  a  thing  future  ?  Doubtless,  but 
with  a  significant  difference.  For  them, 
final  salvation  was  a  thing  purely  future: 
for  us,  it  is  a  thing  present  as  well  as 
future:  present,  in  that  it  is  once  for  all 
l>rought  about  by  Christ's  ottering  of  Him- 
self,- future,  inasmuch  as  the  unfolding  of 
all  the  fulness  of  that  which  we  possess, 
and  the  taking  possession  of  it,  when  un- 
folded in  its  fulness,  is  for  us  yet  to  come  : 
compare  ch.  ix.  28  with  x.  M'"'),  40.J 
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some  better  thing  for  us, 
that  they  without  us  should 
not  he  made  perfect, 

XII.  1  Wherefore  seeing 
wealso  are  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
tiitnesses,  let  us  lag  aside 
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tor  tlun<>-  for  lis,  that  they  without 
us  should  not  be  ^  made  jjerfect. 

XII.  1  Wlierefore  let  us  also, 
haviiiir  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
enconi passing  us,  ^laying- aside  every 


God  having  provided  (foivscen  from  afar) 
concerning  us  (viz.  the  Wiitt-r  and  his 
readers,  as  hehmfjing  to  tlie  New  Test, 
church)  something  better  (wliat  is  tliis? 
The  Fathers  generally  interpret  it  of  tlie 
ultimate  state  of  glorious  perfection,  which 
shall  only  then  come  in,  when  all  the 
number  of  the  elect  shall  be  accomplished. 
On  this  view,  as  Delitzsch  says,  the  some- 
thing better  would  consist  in  this,  that 
the  history  of  mankind  has  not  been  cut 
short,  as  it  would  liave  been  if  the  ancients 
liad  received  the  promise  in  this  sense,  but 
has  been  continued  for  ns  to  partake  of  our 
present  privileges  under  the  New  Test. 
Kut,  he  continues,  this  narrow  accepta- 
tion of  the  promise,  as  referring  to  the 
last  things  only,  has  against  it  not  only 
wliat  is  said  of  Abraham  in  ch.  vi.  15,  that 
he  "  obtained  the  promise,"  but  also  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Epistle,  which  reg.ards 
final  salvation  as  brought  in  with  the 
propitiation  of  Christ,  and  the  "  end  of 
the  dags  "  as  begun  with  His  first  Advent. 
The  Writer  cannot  be  ignoring  this  all- 
inclusive  beginning  of  the  New  Test,  ful- 
filment of  the  promises,  in  attributing  to 
us  something  better  than  the  Old  Test. 
believers  had.  And  consequently  we  must 
understand  by  the  expression,  something 
better  than  they  had,  viz.  the  enjoyment, 
here,  of  the  fultihnent  of  the  promise, 
which  they  never  had  here,  and  only  have 
there  since  Christ's  descent  into  Hades 
and  ascension  into  Heaven.  It  is  that 
"  something  better "  for  which  the  Lord 
felicitates  his  disciples.  Matt.  xiii.  17, 
the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God,  ch.  i.  1, 
the  "salvation"  of  ch.  ii.  3),  that  they 
should  not  apart  from  us  be  made  perfect 
(the  design  of  God  in  this  provision  of 
.something  better  for  us  was,  that  they,  tlie 
Old  Test,  saints,  should  not  be  perfected 
without  us,  i.  e.  independently  of  the  New 
Test,  salvation  of  which  we  are  partakers, — 
cut  off  from  Christ's  universal  Church,  of 
w  hich  we  are  members.  But  we  read,  ch.  xii. 
23,  of  them  as  "  made  perfect"  now.  And 
therefore  the  Writer  implies,  as  indeed  ch. 
X.  14  seems  to  testify,  that  the  Advent  and 
work  of  Christ  has  changed  the  estate  of  the 
Old  Test.  Fathers  and  saints  into  gnviter 


and  perfect  bli.-s;  an  inference  which  is 
forced  on  us  by  many  other  places  in 
Scripture.  So  that  their  perfection  was 
dependent  on  our  perfection  :  their  anil 
our  perfection  was  all  brought  in  at  the 
same  time,  when  Christ  "  bg  one  offering 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified." So  that  the  result  with  regaid 
to  them  is,  that  their  spirits,  from  the. 
time  when  Christ  descended  into  Hades  and 
ascended  up  into  heaven,  enjoy  heavenly 
blessedness,  and  are  waiting,  with  all  who 
have  followed  their  glorilied  High  Priest 
within  the  veil,  for  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies,  the  Regeneration,  the  renovation 
of  all  things.  This  thought  naturally 
leads  on  to  the  opening  verses  of  the  next 
chapter). 

Chap.  XII.  1—11.]  Exhortatiox. 
mixed  with  reproof  on  tooling  hack  at  all 
these  witnesses,  and  looking  also  to  Je.ius, 
who  has  come  to  glorg  through  suffering, 
iiot  to  faint  in  the  conflict  with  sin  ;  nor  to 
forget  the  love  of  our  Father,  who  visits  us 
with  chastisement  that  we  may  bring  forth 
the  fruit  of  righteousness.  This  exhorta 
tion  was  begun  at  ch.  x.  19,  and  broken  oft' 
by  the  insertion  of  all  those  examples  of  the 
nature  and  triumphs  of  faith.  It  is  now 
resumed,  having,  so  to  speak,  accumulated 
new  momentum  by  the  interruption,  and 
is  pressed  home  directly  on  the  readers. 
1.]  Wherefore  ("the  word  used  is 
one  of  earnest  and  solemn  inference ;  — 
"these  things  then  being  so  .  .  .")  we 
also  (as  well  as  those  just  enumerated), 
having  so  great  a  cloud  (see  below)  of 
witnesses  surrounding  us  (in  order  to 
understand  this  arij.'ht,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  both  the  similitude  here  used,  and 
the  coimexion  with  the  preceding  chapter. 
"  This  verse  is  altogether  made  up  of  words 
derived  from  the  games,"  says  Hammond. 
And  this  being  so,  who  can  help  referring 
this  cloud  of  witnesses  which  surrounds 
us  to  the  scene  in  the  games  which  is 
depicted,  and  regarding  them  as  lookers 
on  while  our  race  is  run  ?  Whoever 
denies  such  reference,  misses,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  very  point  of  the  sense.  But 
even  thus  we  have  not  exhausted  the  mean- 
in'.,'  of  the  word  witnesses.  It  is  im- 
B    -Z 
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^Yoi^•^.t,   and   sin^  which  doth   iiatii- 
rnlly   enwrap    us^    ''run 


wi 


ith 


en- 
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every  weight,  and  ihe  sin 
which  doth  so  easily  beset 
us,    and   let  us   run  with 


piob;il)lc,  as  DcUtzsch  well  observes,  tliat 
the  Writer  should  have  used  the  word 
"  tintnesses"  so  closely  ujiou  "  home  ivitness 
to"  eh.  xi.  39,  without  any  reference  to 
that  idea.  See  also  ib.  vv.  2,  4,  5.  So 
that  we  can  hardly  help  giving  to  'wit- 
nesses '  a  sense  not  confined  to  their  look- 
ing on  upon  us,  but  extending  to  their 
ethical  condition  of  witnesses  for  the  faith. 
But  we  may  notice,  that  Delitzsch  in  con- 
tending for  this  double  sense,  has  in  fact 
a  triple  reference  of  the  word  to  justify  : 
they  are  home  witness  to,  they  have  their 
testimony,  eh.  xi.  5 :  and  by  this  they 
hecovae  witnesses  :  and  they  carry  out  that 
office  in  being  witnesses  of  our  conflict 
here  below.  And  now  tlie  propriety  of  the 
other  words  used  at  once  ajipears.  cloud, 
not  only  an  immense  multitude,  and  thiit 
number  as  it  were  pressing  us  all  around 
as  the  spectators  did  the  combatants  in 
the  circus, — but  also  fitly  compared  to  a 
cloud  from  the  fact  of  its  being  ahor-^e  us, 
they  looking  on  from  that  heavenly  bliss 
which  they  entered  at  Christ's  triumph.  So 
that  the  words  must  be  taken  as  distinctly 
so  far  implying  community  between  the 
church  triumphant  and  the  church  below, 
that  they  wlio  have  entered  into  heavenly 
rest  are  conscious  of  what  passes  among 
ourselves.  Any  interpretation  short  of  this 
leaves  the  exhortation  here  tame  and  with- 
out point.  If  they  are  merely  quasi-wit- 
nesses,  merely  witnesses  in  a  metaphor,  the 
motive,  as  far  as  this  clause  supplies  one, 
is  gone.  The  best  note  on  the  whole  idea 
and  imagery  is  that  of  Schliehting  :  "  He 
introduces  us  as  it  were  into  an  immense 
theatre,  where  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators 
has  assembled,  wliich  fills  all  the  benches 
and  spaces,  seeminglikeadense  cloud  pf)ure^l 
around  those  contending  in  the  middle. 
Before  the  eyes  of  such  a  multitude,  and 
so  many  spectators,  he  represents  us  as 
contending.  Now  as  of  old  such  a  mul- 
titude of  spectators  added  courage  to  the 
combatants,  and  was  a  great  stimulus  to 
use  every  effort  for  victory  :  so  to  us  also, 
80  many  witnesses,  who  also  themselves 
have  toiled  in  the  same  conflict,  ought  to 
add  alacrity,  and  cause  us  to  run  with  all 
our  force  the  race  wliich  we  have  begun. 
And  he  calls  them  ipitnesses,  not  only  in 
a  figure,  allusive  to  the  spectators  of  a 
contest,   as   we  have   said,    who    arc    wit- 


nesses of  the  prowess  of  those  who  contend ; 
but,  and  much  more,  because  they  witness 
concei-ning  God  and  His  goodness  and  jus- 
tice, and  all  as  with  one  mouth  declare 
that  God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  those 
who  seek  Him  :  that  with  Him,  as  the 
Chief  Lord  of  the  games,  there  is  laid  up 
a  prize  for  earnest  contenders  :  that  He  is 
true  in  His  promises :  that  even  after 
death  He  can  render  those  happy  who 
for  His  sake  have  given  their  lives.  For, 
thirdly,  they  are  specially  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  place  by  the  name,  who  by 
their  blood,  witness  to  the  faithfulness  and 
goodness  of  God.  Whence  they  are  par 
excellence  cnWeA martyrs,  i.e.  \vitnesses"), 
laying  aside  all  superfluous  weight  (the 
word  means,  any  sitperjluous  mass  or  har- 
den. It  is  used  doubtless  here  with  direct 
reference  to  athletes,  who  before  running 
trained  themselves  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all 
superfluous  flesh  :  and  also  of  weight 
accessory  from  without,  as  well  as  of 
weight  carried  on  the  person.  So  that  the 
\\-oid  may  be  taken  of  every  weight  of  every 
kind  which  may  weigh  down  the  runner. 
Though,  on  account  of  what  follows,  I 
should  understand  it  rather  of  weight  of 
the  person  than  weight  on  the  person. 
See  below),  and  sin,  which  doth  naturally 
enwrap  (the  word  thus  rendered  is  used 
only  here  in  all  Greek  literature,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret. 
The  sum  of  what  I  have  said  on  it  in  my 
Greek  Test,  is  this,  that  it  may  best  be 
understood  "  easily  surrounding."  And  so 
(he  A.  v.,  "  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us  : " 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  expositors, 
some  with,  some  without  the  sense  of 
active  hostility.  The  word  being  thus 
taken,  the  various  acceptations  of  the 
similitude  intended  are  well  sunnned  n]i 
by  Bleek  :  we  must  understand  sin  either 
as  our  inner  propensity  to  sin,  which  clings 
fast  to  us,  and  will  not  part  from  ns :  or 
as  a  cumbersome  garment  girding  us 
round  and  hindering  us  from  running,  or 
])ersouified,  as  an  adversary,  who  surrounds 
ns  on  all  sides,  and  waylays  us  to  make  us 
his  prey  J  or  generally,  as  something  which 
lies  about  us  and  is  ever  ready  to  catcli 
us  :  or  which  is  ever  from  all  sides  staiul- 
iiig  in  the  way  so  as  to  entangle  and  impede 
our  course.  But  the  connexion  with  the 
verb,  laying  aside,   wliich    evidently   Dc- 
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patience  the  race  that  in 
.let  tie/ore  us,  ^  lookuiij 
unto  Jesus  the  author  and 
Jinisher  of  owr faith  ;  who 
for  the  Joi/  that  was  set 
licfore    him    endured     the 
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durance  the  ruee  that  is  set  before 
us^  "-^  looking-  unto  the  author  and 
perfecter  of  the  faith,  even  Jesus; 
''who    for    the   joy    set    before    him<ij'"''e: 


lit/sell  feels,  seems  to  mc  f:it:il  to  his  view, 
iiiid  iiulced  to  all  views  exeept  that  wliieli 
makes  sin  to  lie  about  us,  as  a  garment, 
or  tieset  us,  as  an  inward  propensity/.  Of 
both  these  laying  aside  may  be  said  ;  of 
the  former  literally,  of  the  latter  figura- 
tively. And  iu  ehoosiiig  between  these 
two,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring 
tlie  former.  The  Writer  is  speaking  of 
our  race :  and  having  expected  us  to  lay 
:iside  all  superfluous  weight  of  body,  whieh 
tlie  athletes  did,  he  passes  to  their  other 
liirhteniug  for  the  race,  viz.,  strippinfj 
naked,  and  exhorts  us  to  put  off  sin,  which 
lies  so  easily  about  us.  Most  likely  perhaps 
the  word  sin  alludes  esi)ecially,  though  it 
need  not  exclusively,  to  apostasy.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  allusion  to  tlie 
different  sins  which  may,  in  the  sense  now 
so  common,  and  originally  derived  from 
this  passage  in  A.  V.,  "beset"  various 
jxTsons:  though,  of  course,  such  an  ap- 
/i/lcafion  of  the  passage  is  quite  admissi- 
lile),  let  us  through  (not  merely  '  tvith,' 
ah  hough  we  must  so  express  ourselves  in 
an  English  version,  but  as  the  state  in,  btf 
means  of  which)  endurance  run  the  race 
set  before  us,  2.J  looking  unto  (so 

A.  V.  very  exactly.  There  does  not  ajjpciir 
to  be  in  the  word  here  used  any  iiitiiiia- 
tion  of  looking  off  from  every  thinr/  else 
unto,  as  sometimes  asserted)  the  Leader 
(line  who  precedes  others  by  his  example, 
lliey  following  him.  But  see  note  on 
ch.  ii.  10.  Author  seems  the  best  English 
word  here,  as  there)  and  Perfecter  (this 
is  variously  interpreted.  The  most  likely 
meaning  is  that  He  perfected  the  faith, 
inasmuch  as  He  perfected  faith  iu  his  own 
person  and  example  :  but  'ti.a perfected  the 
faith  also,  inasmuch  as  He  became  the 
Author  of  perfect  salvation  to  them  that 
obey  Him.  His  going  before  us  in  failh 
has  made  faith  possible  for  us:  His  per- 
fecting faith  in  his  own  person  and  ex- 
ample, has  made  faith  effectual  for  us) 
of  the  faith  (viz.  that  faith  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  through  ch.  xi. :  and 
thus  rather  "  the  faith  "  than  "  our  faith," 
which  latter  is  liable  to  the  mistake  so 
often  made  in  English,  viz.  to  being  taken 
as  if  it  meant  yajVA  in  us,  so   that  Je.-us 


should  be  said  to  be  "  author  and  fiiiisjicr" 
of  each  individual  Christian's  faitli  which 
he  has  withiu  him.  The  word  here  may 
be  rendered  merely  "faith"  without  the 
article;  but  it  would  seem  most  probable 
that  the  article  here  used  in  the  original, 
whereas  it  was  not  throughout  ch.  xi.,  is 
intended  to  have  a  definite  force.  Besides 
whiidi,  the  ascription  of  faith  to  our  Lord 
is  so  plain  in  our  Epistle,  compare  ch.  ii. 
13;  iii.  2,  that  we  must  not  seem  to 
exclude  this  sense  in  our  rendering,  which 
we  certainly  do  hy  "  our  faith  :"  whereas 
"  the  faith  "  includes  both,  and  satisges 
that  which  follows,  in  which  His  own 
example  of  endurance  in  prospect  of 
triumph  is  set  before  us),  [even]  Jesus, 
who  for  (literally,  instead  of:  see  below) 
tha  joy  set  before  Him  (the  words  of  the 
original  thus  rendered  have  been  other- 
wise interpreted  both  by  ancients  and 
moderns.  The  ancient  Syriac  version, 
Beza,  and  others,  take  it  to  mean,  "  instead 
of  the  joy  which  He  had  before  His  in- 
carnation." But  this,  though  not  an 
incorrect  rendering,  seems  to  me  doubly 
objectionable.  First,  which  many  have 
noticed,  joy  which  He  already  had  could 
not  well  be  designated  as  set  before  Him  : 
and  then,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed, 
the  term  joy  can  hardly  be  used  of  a  state 
of  bliss  in  which  one  already  is,  a  quiescent 
or  pra2-existent  joy,  but  more  naturally 
ai>plies  to  joy  prompted  by  some  cause  of 
active  rejoicing.  Then  another  modifica- 
tion of  this  same  view  is  found  in  Chry- 
sostom,  viz.,  that  the  preferable  alternative 
of  esca])ing  the  cross  was  before  Him,  and 
He  might  have  taken  it,  if  He  would.  And 
so  Luther,  Calvin,  and  others.  But  this 
again, though  it  might  satisfy  the  "setbefore 
i//m,"fallsshortof  the  above  sense  maintain- 
ed fovjoy.  Erasmus  and  others  explain  it, 
that  He  despised  the  joys  of  this  life.  This 
makes  joy  identical  wW^^h  pleasure,  besides 
giving  a  low  and  unworthy  sense  to  the 
joy  set  before  Him,  in  making  it  to  mean 
the  pleasures  of  this  life.  The  sense  given 
above,  "  for  the  joy  set  before  Him,"  i.e. 
as  in  comparison  with,  as  in  exchange  for, 
the  joy  which  was  to  come  after,  in  the  day 
of  His  triumph,  is  adopted  by  most  Com- 
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endured  the  cross,  despising  shame, 
is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God.  ^  ^  For  con- 
sider him  that  hath  endured  such 
contradiction  at  the  liands  of  them 
that  sinned  against  him,  ^that  ye 
Le  not  wearied,  fainting  in  3'our 
souls.  *  ^  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted 
unto  blood,  striving  against  sin. 
5  And  ye  have  quite  forgotten  the 
exhortation  which  speaketh  unto 
you  as  unto  sons,  '  My  son,  despise 
not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
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cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 
3  For  consider  him  that  en- 
dured such  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  himself,  lest 
ye  he  wearied  and  faint  in 
your  minds.  *  Ye  have 
not  yet  resisted  unto  blood, 
striving  against  sin.  *  And 
ye  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
hortation which  speaketh 
■unto  you  as  unto  children. 
My  son,  despise  not  thou 
the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 


mentators,  and  is  fully  borne  out  l)otli  by 
usage,  and  the  context)  endured  cruci- 
fixion, despising  shame  (or,  "  the  shame  :" 
but  most  probably  every  kind  of  shame, 
even  to  that  of  the  shameful  death  which 
He  died),  and  is  set  down  (the  perfect 
tense  gives  the  state  of  triumph  as  it  now 
endures,  having  happened)  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God  (i.  e.  on  the 
throne  of  God,  at  His  right  hand :  see  un 
ch.  viii.  1 ;  and  compare  Rev.  iii.  21). 
3.]  For  (meaning,  "  and  there  is  reason  in 
what  I  say ;"  looking  to  Sim,  for  He  like 
yourselves  had  much  and  continual  con- 
flict with  the  sinners  of  His  day)  compare 
(with  yourselves :  think  on,  by  way  ol' 
comparison  :  "  consider  Him,  as  set  in  com- 
parison with  yourselves")  Him  who  hath 
endured  (perfect  again,  to  set  before  them 
Christ  as  not  merely  a  character  of  the 
past,  but  one  ever  present)  such  contra- 
diction (the  contradiction  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  words,  but  may  also  l)e  in  deeds) 
by  the  sinners  against  Himself  (the  A.  V. 
is  ambiguous  :  in  it,  the  sentence  may  mean 
either  "  the  contradiction  |  of  sinners  \ 
against  Himself,"  "  against  "  being  taken 
with  "contradiction,"  which  is  wrong, — 
or  "  the  contradiction  \  of  sinners  against 
Himself,"  "against"  being  taken  with 
"sinners,"  which  is  right.  In  the  text, 
the  ambiguity  is  removed),  that  ye  weary 
not,  fainting  in  your  souls.  4.] 

Bengel's  remark,  which  I)e  Wette  charges 
with  pedantry,  "  from  the  race  he  comes  to 
boxing,  as  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  26,"  is  never- 
theless a  just  one.  Not  yet  have  ye  re- 
sisted unto  blood  (many  take  this  to  mean, 
have  not  yet  sacTiticed  your  lives  :  so 
Chrysostom,  "ye  have  umlcigouo  spoiling 


of  your  goods,  defamation,  banishment,  but 
not  yet  this."  And  it  may  be  so  :  but 
I  would  rather  abide  by  the  idea  of 
the  pugilistic  figure  being  intended, 
and  apply  unto  blood  to  the  figure, 
not  to  the  interpretation.  Seneca  says : 
"  An  athlete  cannot  bring  great  courage  to 
the  contest  who  has  never  been  bruised. 
He  who  has  seen  his  own  blood,  whose 
teeth  have  crashed  beneath  the  fist,  he  who 
has  been  thrown  and  borne  the  weight  of 
his  adversary  on  him,  and  has  not  been 
prostrated  in  his  spirit,  who  as  often  as  he 
has  fallen  has  risen  more  indomitable  in 
s]>irit,  he  it  is  who  comes  down  to  the  fight 
w  ith  great  hope."  On  the  relation  of  such 
passages  as  this  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle, 
see  in  the  Introduction,  §  ii.  29  ti".),  con- 
tending against  sin  (personified,  as  an 
adversary  :  not  to  be  limited  in  its  mean- 
ing to  sin  in  themselves,  or  to  sin  in  their 
persecutors,  but  understood  of  both.  De- 
litzsch,  who  would  confine  it  to  the  latter, 
says  that  it  was  not  sin  in  themselves 
which  would  shed  their  blood,  but  rather, 
which  would  spare  its  being  shed.  Yes, 
and  for  this  very  reason  the  resisting  that 
sin  of  unfaithfulness  which  would  lead 
them  to  spare  their  blood,  would,  if  carried 
fai-  enough,  lead  to  the  shedding  of  it. 
Similarly,  the  sin  in  their  persecutors, 
which  they  were  to  resist,  would,  if  yielded 
to,  spare  their  blood  by  seducing  them  into 
apostasy).  5,  6.]  And  ye  have  com- 

pletely forgotten  (or,  "have  ye  completely 
forgotten  ...  1  but  the  afiirmaiive  form  is 
more  ]irob;ibIe  than  the  interrogative)  the 
exhortation,  the  which  (that  kind  of  ex- 
hortation, of  which  the  following  is  a 
>pccimen)    discourses   with   you  as  with 
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„or faint  inhen  thou  art  re-  nor  fuiiit  wlieii  tliou  art  rc'hukcd  of 

t) liked  of  him:   ^  for  whom    i  •  n  n        i-      i  j.i        t        i    i         ji    i  «       ■    ,« 

•^  -^  him:  "for  "^  whom   the  Lord  loveth ''I^^Yx.w 

he   chastenetli,    yea,    and    scourg-eth    James'i'.i'^ 
every  son  wliom  he  receiveth.     7 1  +  It  i  ivut.  viiiri 
is  ibr  chastisement  that  ye  are  en-    &''x'ix.''i8!&*' 
durinji- :  God  is  dealino-  with  you  as  \soaUour 

'^  O  J  ancient  MSS. 


the  Lord  lovethhe  chaiten 
eth,  and  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth.  7  Jf 
i/e  endure  cha.tteninq,  God 
dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons ;  for  what  son  is  he 
whom  the  father  chaslenelh 
not  f.  8  But  if  ye  be  with- 
out chastisement,  ichereof 
all  are  partakers,  then  are 
ye  bastards,  and  not  sons. 
3  Furthermore  we  have  had 
fathers  of  our  flesh  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave 
tliem  reverence:  shall  we 
not  much  rather  be  in  sub- 
jection unto  the  father  of 
spirits,  and  live  ?  i"  For 
they  verily  for  a  few  days 
chastened  us  after  their 
own  pleasure ;  but  he  for 


with  sons ;  for  what  son  is  he  whom 
the  father  chasteneth  not  ?  ^  ]3ut 
if  ye  are  without  chastisement, 
™  whereof  all  have  been  made  par-  "i^iVuv"!;.'''' 
takers,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and 
not  sons.  ^  Furthermore  we  once 
had  the  ftithers  of  our  flesh  as  chas- 
tisers,  and  we  gave  them  reverence  : 
shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  sub- 
jection unto  "  the  Father  of  spirits,  "  ^i"™  xxvh-; 
and  live  ?     i*^  For  they  verily  for  a    lo^  Kccie".' 

•^  ''  .         xii.  7.    Isa. 

few   days    chastened   us   after  theii-    M!'zech  Id'i'' 


sons.  My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  corrected  by 
Him  (in  tlie  Hehnnv,  "  and  have  no  aver- 
sion to  His  oorrection'") :  for  whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth,  yea,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth 
(this  clause  is  very  dilierent  in  the  Helirew 
and  our  Englisli  liiijle  :  "eren  as  a  father 
the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth."  8ee  on 
the  dirtercuce  in  my  Greek  Test.  Re- 
ceiveth, i.  e.,  takes  to  him  as  a  veritable 
son,  receives  in  his  heai't  and  clierishes). 

7,  8.]    Application  of   the  passage  of 
Scripture  to  the  readers.  7.]  The 

iHustion  of  the  various  reading  here  can 
hardly  he  made  intelligihle  to  the  English 
reader.  The  meaning  is,  "  It  is  for  chas- 
liseinent  that  ye  are  enduring,  not  for 
punishment,  not  for  any  evil  purpose." 
"  Your  endurance,  like  His  endurance,  will 
not  be  thrown  away.  He  had  joy  before 
Him,  you  have  life  (ver.  9)  before  you." 
It  is  for  chastisement  that  ye  are  en- 
during; as  with  sons  God  is  dealing 
with  you.  For  what  son  is  there  whom 
.the  (i.  e.,  his)  father  chasteneth  not? 
8.]  But  if  ye  are  without  (separate  from, 
no  i)artakers  in)  chastisement,  of  which 
all  (God's  sons  :  or  those  above  mentioned, 
ch.  xi.,  which  is  better,  on  account  of  the 
l)erfect  verb)  have  been  made  partakers, 
then  ye  are  bastards  (i)eneath  the  attention 
ami    allectionate    superintendence  of   the 


father),   and  not   sons.  &.]   Then 

again  (this  brings  in  a  fresh  argument : 
"  furthermore,"  as  A.  V.)  we  once  had 
(the  tense  is  imperfect,  and  is  used  of  a 
stale  of  former  habit)  the  fathers  of  our 
flesh  (see  below)  as  chastisers  (the  fathers 
is  the  olyect,  chastisers  the  ])redicate  :  not 
as  A.  v.,  "  we  have  had  fathers  of  our 
Jtesh  who  corrected  us,"  which  is  an  uu- 
gnunmatical  rendering),  and  reverenced 
them :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Father  of  spirits  (or,  of  our 
spirits.  But  [see  also  below]  the  other 
is  more  majestic,  and  more  in  accord  with 
the  text  which  probably  was  before  the 
Writer's  miud.  Numb.  xvi.  22,  and  again 
xxvii.  16),  and  live  (viz.  in  life,  eternal)  ? 
An  imjuiry  arises  out  of  the  expression 
here  used,  in  what  sense  our  earthly 
fathers  are  said  to  be  the  fathers  of  our 
tiesh,  and  God  the  Father  of  (our)  spirits. 
1  have  given  iu  my  Greek  Test,  the  various 
opinions,  and  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  I  would  understand  the  expression  as 
an  exalted  contrast  of  God,  a  Spirit  Him- 
self, and  the  Creator  of  spirits,  His  like, 
to  men,  flesh  themselves,  and  the  j)ro- 
genitors  of  fleshly  bodies,  their  like. 
10.]  The  argument  from  the 
stronger  consideration  is  strengthened,  by 
bringing  out  the  ditterence  between  the 
two  ciiastisements  as  to  their  character. 
For    they    indeed   (our  earthly   parents) 
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own  pleasure  ;  but  he  for  our  profit, 
xhr."2!' **■  *  "  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his 
lo/'"'   '    holiness.     ^  Now  no  chastening-  for 

the  present  seemeth  to  be  matter  of 

joy,  but  of  grief:  nevertheless  after- 
)  James  iii.  IS.  Ward    it    yieldeth    p  the    peaceable 

fruit   of    righteousness    unto    them 
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our  profit,  that  we  migM 
he  partakers  of  Ms  holi- 
ness. ^'  Noto  no  chasten- 
ing for  the  present  seemeth 
to  he  joyous,  hut  grievous  : 
nevertheless  afterward  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit 
of  righteousness  unto  them 


for  a  few  days  (see  the  meaning  below) 
chastised  us  after  their  own  pleasure 
(iiccordiug  to  that  which  seemed  good  to 
them  :  their  standard  and  rule  of  action  in 
the  matter  was  at  best  their  own  view  of 
what  was  right,  and  too  often  their  own 
caprice  or  temper) ;  hut  He  in  order  to 
that  which  is  profitable,  in  order  to  our 
partaking  of  His  holiness  (the  becoming 
partakers  of  God's  holiness  is  manifestly  to 
be  taken  subjectively  :  becoming  holy  like 
Him).  Two  questions  arise  regarding  this 
verse,  1)  what  is  the  intended  reference 
of  for  a  few  days?  2)  What  are  the 
clauses  opposed  to  one  another  ?  The 
former  of  these  questions  in  fact  involves 
the  latter,  for  a  few  days  has  been  un- 
derstood by  many  of  the  duration  of  our 
natural  life,  as  the  term  to  which  tlie 
chastisement  of  our  natural  parents  h:'.d 
reference,  whereas  that  of  our  heavenly 
Father  regarded  eternity.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Writer.  For  in  the 
first  place  it  is  not  true  that  all  earthly  cor- 
rection had  regard  only  to  the  present  life. 
And  in  the  next,  there  is  not  one  word  in 
the  latter  clause  expressing  the  eternal 
nature  of  God's  purpose,  which  sui-ely 
there  would  have  been.  The  other  inter- 
pretation, '  during  and  in  reference  to  the 
time  of  our  being  subject  to  their  chastise- 
ment,' is  certainly  tlie  right  one.  Then 
we  come  to  the  second  question,  how  the 
antitheses  are  to  be  arranged.  Some 
have  thought  that  "for  a  few  days" 
is  to  be  supplied  in  the  second  member  of 
the  sentence  also :  seeing  that  the  divine 
chastisement,  like  the  human,  lasts  for  a 
few  days  only,  i.  e.  for  the  term  of  this 
time  of  trial.  Others  again  would  supply 
in  the  second  member  some  contrast  to  the 
term  "for  a  few  days."  Surely  the  true 
antithesis  is  that  pointed  out  by  tlie  order 
of  the  clauses  themselves,  and  by  their 
correspondence  :  1)  "for  a  few  days,"  and 
"for  our  profit,"  2)  "  afler  their  plea- 
sure," and  "  that  we  may  he  j>artakers  of 
his  holiness."  In  1),  we  have  set  over 
against    one    another,  —  the   short    time 


during  which,  the  temporary  reference 
with  which,  their  chastisement  was  in- 
flicted,— and  the  great  purpose  implied  as 
eternal  ft'om  its  very  expression  as  that 
which  is  profitable  for  an  immortal  being, 
for  which  He  chastises  us :  and  in  2).  are 
opposed, — their  purpose  and  standard  of 
action,  to  satisfy  their  own  seeming,  be  it 
good  or  bad, — and  His  purpose,  to  make 
us  partakers  of  His  holiness,  which  holi- 
ness, absolute  and  pure,  is  His  rule  of  act- 
ing, and  no  mere  pleasure  of  His  own. 
Thus  all  is  straightforward,  and  no  clause 
need  be  supplied.  11.]  Recurrence  to 
the  common  ground  of  ver.  8,  in  describing 
the  attribute  of  all  chastisement,  divine  as 
well  as  human.  In  asserting  what  he  does 
of  all  chastisement,  the  Writer  lets  fall 
out  of  view  the  capricious  nature  and  un- 
certain result  of  human  chastisement,  and 
regards  it  more  as  a  type  and  representa- 
tive of  that  "which  is  divine: — all  chas- 
tisement, properly  so  called,  and  answering 
its  proper  purpose.  This  is  brought  out  in 
the  second  clause  :  the  first  is  equally  true 
of  every  sort  of  chastisement.  Now  (in- 
ti-oducingan  axiom  to  which  all  will  assent) 
all  chastisement  for  ('  during  and  in  re- 
spect of)  the  time  present  seems  (the 
reality,  as  Cln'ysostom  remarks,  being 
otherwise)  not  to  be  matter  of  joy,  but 
of  grief:  but  afterwards  it  yields  peace- 
able fruit  of  righteousness  (the  genitive  is 
one  of  apposition ;  the  righteousness  is  the 
fruit,  the  chastisement  being  the  tree. 
The  words  are  sometimes  otherwise  taken, 
making  righteousness  that  which  yields 
the  fruit.  But  seeing  that  chastisement 
yields  fruit,  it  must  be  its  own  fruit,  and 
not  that  belonging  to  righteousness,  that 
it  yields.  And  this  fruit,  thus  considered, 
is  the  practical  righteousness  which  springs 
from  faith,  not  the  forensic  righteousness* 
which  comes  by  faith  [as  in  Rom.  v.  1]. 
And  this  fruit  is  called  peaceful,  in  con- 
trast to  the  contest  by  which  it  is  won  :  it 
is,  as  Tholuck  expresses  it,  "  fruit  of  righte- 
ousness to  be  enjoyed  in  peace  after  the 
conflict")  to  those  who  have  been  exer- 
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which  are  exercised  therehi/. 
'2  Wherefore  lift  up  the 
hands  which  hang  down, 
and  the  feeble  knees ;  ^^and 
make  straight  paths  for 
your  feet,  lest  that  which 
is  lame  be  turned  out  of 
the  way  ;  but  let  it  rather 
be  healed.  ^*  Follow  peace 
with  all  mcu,  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord  :  '*  looking 
diligently    lest    any    man 
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which  have  been  exercised  tliereby. 

'^Wherefore    Mi  ft    up    the    hands "  i;';^.';-Vi. 

which    hang-   down,   and    tlie   ieeble 

knees;  1^ ''and  make  straig'ht  paths  f ?""•''• '<•• 

for   your   feet,    that   that    which    is 

lame  be  not  turned  out  of  the  way, 

'  but  may  rather  be  healed.     ^-^  *  Fol-  I  fj^'i^J^V. 

low   peace  with  all  men,  and  sane     if"'""""' 

tification, 

shall  see  the  Lord :  ^ 


18.  ft] 
.    ,  ^  ...  2  Tim.  li.  22. 

Without    which   no  man  "J'?." 


lookinc^  dili-  .l^fSi^ 


cised  by  it  (vi/.  chastisement.  The  word 
exercised  is  a  dear  reference  to  tlie  cou- 
llict  alluded  to  iu  the  former  verses). 
12—17.]  Further  exhortation  rather  to 
promote  the  running  the  Christian  race,  and 
to  take  care,  following  peace  and  holiness, 
that  there  be  no  bitter  root  of  sin  among 
them,  which,  as  in,  Esau's  case,  might  de- 
prive them  of  the  promised  blessing. 
12.]  Wherefore  (connects  with  the  rea- 
soning, and  also  with  the  imagery,  of  the 
foregoing  verses  : — because  sutieriug  chas- 
tisement is  the  part  of  God's  sons — because 
the  running  the  race  successfully  brings 
joy  and  peace)  put  straight  again  (into 
their  proper  places)  the  relaxed  hands, 
and  the  paralyzed  knees ;  13.]  and 

make  straight  tracks  for  your  feet  (these 
words  are  quoted  iu  substance  from  Prov. 
iv.  26.  Iu  the  Septuagint  the  A.  V.  has 
"  ponder  the  paths  of  thy  feet."  The  word 
means  properly  the  mark  left  by  the  toheel, 
the  rut  or  wheel-mark,  indicatiug  a  track 
or  road.  The  meaning  seems  to  be.  Let 
your  walk  be  so  firm  and  so  unanimous 
in  the  riyht  direction,  that  a  plain  track 
and  highway  may  be  thereby  established 
for  those  who  accompany  and  follow  you 
to  perceive  and  walk  in.  Compare  Isa. 
XXXV.  8),  that  that  which  is  lame  be  not 
turned  out  of  the  way,  but  rather  be 
healed  ("that  which  is  lame,"  indi- 
cates that  part  of  the  church  which 
was  wavering  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism:  answering  to  the  "weak" 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  If  the 
whole  congregation,  by  their  united  and 
consistent  walk,  trod  a  plain  and  beaten 
path  for  men's  feet,  these  lame  ones, 
though  halting,  would  be  easily  able  to 
keep  in  it,  and  by  keeping  in  the  straight 
track,  would  even  acquire  the  habit  of 
walking  straight  onward,  and  so  be  healed  : 
but  if  the  tracks  were  crraut  and  con- 
lused,    their   erratic    steps   would  ileviate 


more  and  more,  till  at  length  they  fell 
away  out  of  the  right  way  altogether. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Writer  has 
still  the  image  of  a  race  before  him.  The 
making  a  beaten  track  for  all  is,  that 
they  may  not  miss  the  way  and  lose  the 
prize).  14.]  Follow  peace  with  all 

(with  all  bi'longs  to  peace,  not  to  the  verb. 
Some  have  understood  all  to  refer  not  only 
to  the  brethren,  but  to  unbelievers  also. 
IJut  thus  taken,  the  exhortation  would  lose 
much  of  its  proper  force  here.  For  it  is 
introduced  by  a  caution  that  the  lame  be 
not  turned  out  of  the  way,  and  followed 
by  taking  heed  that  none  fail  of  the  grace 
of  God :  and  between  these  two  an  exhor- 
tation to  follow  peace  with  all  mankind 
would  come  in  very  Hat  and  disjointed. 
It  is  clearly  the  brethren  who  are  here 
meant  by  all.  The  sentiment  thus  is  the 
same  as  in  Rom.  xiv.  19),  and  sanctifica- 
tion  {holiness  is  not  sanctification,  but 
the  putting  on  of  it  and  beconiing  holy. 
Many  Commentators,  misled  by  the  pecu- 
liar contextual  reference  of  the  word  iu 
1  Thess.  iv.  3,  have  restricted  the  meaning 
here  to  chastity.  But  the  wider  meaning, 
as  a  rule,  must  always  be  kept  where  the 
context  does  not  require  a  narrower.  And 
thus  understood,  the  reference  of  it  is  well 
given  by  Limborch  :  "That  they  should 
not,  while  anxious  for  peace,  by  too 
great  wish  to  please  others,  connuit  any 
fault aguiust  Chrisliau  holiness"),  without 
(apart  from)  which  none  shall  see  the 
Lord  (whether  the  Lord  is  to  be  ai>plied  to 
Christ,  or  to  the  Father,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  clearly  the  Father  in  ch.  viii.  2  :  as  clearly 
the  Sou  iu  ch.  ii.  3.  But  here  it  would 
seem  that  the  Father  is  intended.  For  we 
know,  Matt.  xxiv.  30;  Rev.  i.  7,  that  every 
eye  sliall  see  the  Son,  even  in  His  glory  : 
whereas  we  have  our  Lord  using,  in  an 
ethical  sentence  not  much  unlike  this  one, 
the   expression  "they  shall   see    God"): 
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gently  >  lest  any  niiui  falling-  short  of 
the  grace  of  God^ — ''■  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  springing  up^ — trouble 
you,  and  thereby  the  greater  number 
be  defiled ;  ^^  ^  lest  there  be  any  forni- 
cator, or  profane  person,  as  Esau, 
''  who  for  one  meal  sold  his  own 
birthright.  ^^  For  ye  know  how 
that  afterward,  '^  when  he  would 
have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was 
rejected  :  "^  for  he  found  no  place 
of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

fall  of  the  grace  of  Qod  ; 
lest  anil  root  of  bitterness 
springing  up  trouble  you, 
and  thereby  many  be  de- 
filed;  ^^  lest  there  be  any 
fornicator,  or  prof  ane  per- 
son, as  JEsau,  tvho  for  one 
morsel  of  meat  sold  his 
birthright,  ^"^  For  ye  know 
how  that  afterward,  when 
he  would  have  inherited 
the  blessing,  he  was  re- 
jected :  for  he  found  no 
place  of  repentance,  though 
he  sought  it  carefully  with 


looking  well  lest  any  one  falling  short  of 
the  grace  of  God  (see  ou  ch.  iv.  1.  The 
whole  seuteiice  is  imitated  from  Deut.  xxix. 
18  :  and  the  sense  passes  on  to  the  VL'i'b  trouble 
you  below), — lest  any  root  of  bitterness  (not 
the  same  as  "  bitter  root,"  but  bitterness  is 
the  origin  and  the  ingrained  character  of 
the  root,  not  its  mere  attribute.  So  Chry- 
sostoui  well,  "  He  says  not,  '  bitter,'  but,  of 
bitterness.  For  a  bitter  root  might  bring 
forth  sweet  fruit,  but  a  root  and  fount  and 
foundation  of  bitterness  can  never  bear 
sweet  fruit  :  for  all  things  are  bitter,  it 
has  nothing  sweet;  all  is  bitter,  all  is  uu- 
sweet,  all  is  full  of  hate  and  abomination  ") 
springing  up, — trouble  you,  and  by  its 
means  the  many  (the  whole  congregation : 
see  Gal.  v.  9  quoted  below)  be  polluted 
(how  ?  by  intercourse,  by  compromise,  by 
over-persuasion,  by  imitation.  The  kind 
of  pollution  he  explains  in  the  next  verse 
to  arise  Irom  fornication  and  profanity) ; 
lest  (there be)  any  fornicator  (to be  taken 
litei-ally,  not  as  alluding  to  spirituid  for- 
nication, see  Deut.  xxxi.  16  ;  Exod.  xxxiv. 
15  f. :  for  as  Delitzsch  observes,  this  sense 
is  foreign  to  the  New  Test.,  except  in 
the  Apocalypse  :  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  Writer  should  have  used  a  mean- 
ing lying  so  far  from  the  context,  and  not 
suggested  either  by  the  passage  of  Deut. 
to  which  he  was  before  alluding,  or  by  the 
history  of  Esau  which  he  is  now  intro- 
ducing. Nearly  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sense  of  fornicator,  is  that  of 
the  punctuation :  whether  by  a  comma  after 
it  we  are  to  isever  it  from  connexion  with 
Esau,  or  not.  Most  Commentators  join  it 
with  what  follows :  and  explain  it  partly  of 
tlie  gluttony  of  Esau,  partly  of  his  having 
wedded  sH-unge  vvomcu,  partly  by  the  cha- 


racter of  a  fornicator  which  is  given  him 
by  later  Jewish  tradition.  But  others 
divide  the  word  fornicator  from  what 
follows.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  decide. 
The  character  of  Esau,  from  Scripture  as 
well  as  tradition,  will  very  well  bear  the 
designation ^o/'wica^or ;  and  the  balance  of 
the  sentence  is  better  preserved  by  apply- 
ing both  to  him,  than  by  leaving  the  word 
fornicator  insulated),  or  profane  person  (a 
man  of  low  views,  who  has  no  appreciation 
of  any  high  or  divine  thing),  as  Esau,  who 
for  one  meal  sold  his  own  birthright  (the 
reflexive  his  own,  which  must  be  read,  may 
seem  to  be  superfluous ;  but  it  serves  to 
intensify  the  unworthiness  of  the  act). 
17.]  For  (gives  a  reason  for  the  caution, 
from  the  terrible  result  in  Esau's  case)  ye 
know  (it  was  a  fact  of  which  no  Hebrew 
could  be  ignorant)  that  when  he  afterward 
on  his  part  (Ae  dishonoured  his  inheritance, 
but  was  in  his  turn  rejeetc  d  from  the  bless- 
ing) wished  to  inherit  the  blessing,  he  was 
rejected  (some  supply  by  God,  some  by  his 
father.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  both 
should  not  be  joined.  His  father's  blessing 
was  God's  blessing;  his  father's  rejection 
was  God's  rejection) :  for  he  found  not 
place  of  repentance  {whose  repentance,  his 
own,  or  his  father's  ?  The  former  is  held 
bj'  all  the  Greek  expositors  :  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  many  others.  The  latter,  by 
Beza,  and  most  of  the  moderns.  But  the 
former  I  believe  to  be  the  only  admissible 
sense.  It  is  no  mean  argument  for  it,  that 
the  Fathers  thought  not  of  the  other, 
though  it  would  have  been  so  useful  to 
them  in  the  Novatian  controversy.  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  though  he  wrests  the 
passage  from  those  who  wished  to  preclude 
repentance,  never  hints  lit  any  other  mean- 
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come  unto  the  mount  that 
might  be  touched,  and  that 
bur>ied  toit/i  fire,  nor  unto 
blackness,  and  darkness, 
and  tempest,  "  and  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
the  voice  of  words  ;  which 
voice  the//  that  heard  in- 
treated  that  the  tvurd 
should   not    be    spoken  to 


ArniOT^T/KT)    YET^SION    URVISKD. 

cMvcfull y  with  tears.  ^^  For  ye  have 
I  not  drawn  near  unto  ^  the  mount 
!  that  might  be  touched,  and  that 
burned  with  fire,  nor  unto  black- 
ness, and  darkness,  and  tempest, 
I'-^and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
the  voice  of  words  ;  which  voice 
they  that  heard  ''intreated  that  the  fE^od 

•^  Pent. 

word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them    ""''• 


Exod.  xix  12, 
IS,  19.  Si  XX. 
18.  Dcut.iv. 
ll.av.22. 
Kcm.  vi.  14. 
«viii.l5. 
2  Tim.  i.  7. 


injT.  And  thus  referred  to  Esau  hhnsclf,  it 
will  mean,  that  he  found  no  way  open 
to  reverse  what  hud  been  done,  by  re- 
pentance :  the  sin  had  been  committed 
and  the  consequence  entailed,  irrevocably. 
He  might  change,  but  the  penalty  could 
not,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, be  taken  oft".  8o  that  repentance, 
in  its  full  sense,  had  no  place.  And  such 
is  the  meaning  of  a  place  for  repentance, 
wherever  occurring.  We  do  not  mean  by 
it  an  opportunity  to  repent  in  a  man's 
own  bosom,  to  be  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done,  for  this  may  be  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  this  might  have  been  with 
Esau :  but  we  mean,  a  chance,  hy  repent- 
ing, to  repair.  So  when  a  condemned 
criminal  has  a  place  for  repentance  allowed 
him,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  may  die 
l)enitent,  but  that  he  is  reprieved.  I  see 
not  how  else  to  understand  this,  and  what 
follows  :  and  thus  understood  nothing  can 
be  plainer),  althougli  be  earnestly  sought 
it  (what  ?  not  the  blessing,  as  many  think, 
for  this  would  be,  as  Ebrard  characterizes 
it,  most  unnatural,  the  antecedent  being 
thus  separated  from  the  pronoun  "it"  by 
a  whole  intervening  clause,  which  will  not 
bear  parenthesizing Regarding  re- 
pentance then  as  the  only  admissible  ante  - 
cedent  for  it,  the  explanation  will  be  very 
simple.  Place  for  repentance  is,  in  fact, 
repentance.  He  found  no  place  for  repent- 
ance :  if  lie  had  found  one,  repentance 
would  have  been  secured  :  this  was  what 
lie  sought)  with  tears  (Gen.  xxvii.  38.  It 
is  obvious,  that  our  passage,  rightly  under- 
stood, cannot  by  any  means  favour  the 
exclusion  of  any  sinner  from  repentance. 
In  Esau's  case  the  place  for  repentance 
was  closed,  by  circumstances  themselves  : 
the  blessing  had  been  given  aud  could  not 
be  recalled.  And  this  is  our  warning.  It 
may  be  so,  in  many  cases,  with  us.  That  it 
is  always  so,  is  not  even  hinted  :  but  warn- 
ing is  given  us  that  a  path  is  not  safe  where 


even  such  a  possibility  may  be  encountered. 
See  Prov.  i.  24—32). 

18—29.]  Connected  with  what  has  pre- 
ceded by  for.  Take  heed  that  there  be 
not  such  [as  in  vv.  15,  16]  among  you: 
for  {not  only  have  we  the  solemn  warning 
of  Esau,  but)  we  are  not  tinder  the  law 
with  its  terrors,  but  under  the  Gospel 
ivith  its  promises,— hearing  one  who  speaks 
for  the  last  time,  who  speaks  from  heaven 
— and  receiving  a  kingdom,  which  shall 
not  be  moved.  18,    19.]  For   (see 

above)  ye  have  not  drawn  near  to  ('  in 
your  approaching  unto  God  [in  the  original 
text],  it  has  not  been  to  .  .  .  .'  The  A.  V. 
'  ye  are  not  come  to,'  omits  the  approach  to 
God,  implied  in  the  words  draw  near)  that 
which  was  being  touched  (so  literally  : 
"  mountain  "  must  be  .understood,  which  is 
expressed  below  with  Zion,  and  hence  has 
come  in  as  a  gloss  here.  That  might  bo 
touched  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Some  understand  it,  touched  by  the  tire  of 
God,  compare  Ps.  ciii.  32,  "  He  toucheth 
the  hills,  and  they  smoke."  But  this  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  present  parti- 
ciple, nor  indeed  at  all  with  the  sense  of  the 
word  itself,  which  is  to  touch  by  feeling 
about,  as  a  blind  man  does.  And  this 
sense  will  I  believe  fit  our  passage  very 
well.  Mount  Sinai  was  a  material  moun- 
tain, which  not  only  might  be  touched,^ 
but  was  being  touched,  would  have  been 
touched  by  the  people  had  it  not  been  for- 
bidden), and  which  was  burnt  (kindled) 
with  fire  (the  same  expression  occurs  in 
Deut.  iv.  11,  v.  23,  where  nearly  the  same 
words,  "  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  dark- 
ness," follow),  and  to  blackness,  and  dark- 
ness, and  tempest  (see  Deut.  iv.  11,  cited 
above),  and  to  sound  of  trumpet  (see 
Exod.  xix.  16.  The  Writer  avoids  the 
word  "  voice  "  there  used,  having  so  soon 
to  speak  of  "  the  voice  of  words  "),  and  the 
voice  of  words;  which  they  who  heard 
in  treated  that  (more)  discourse  should  not 
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any  more :  20  ^foi-  they  could  not 
endure  that  which  was  commandedj 

gEsud.xix.is.  g  And  if  so  much  as  a  beast  touch 
the   mountain,    it    shall    be   stoned : 

bKxod.iix.i6.  3ih  ^jj(j^ — so  terrible  was  the  sight, 
Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake  :)  ^^  but  ye  have  drawn  near 

iGaT.  iv.28.     >  uuto  mouut   Siou,    ^and  unto   the 

Kev.  iii.  12.&  .     .  ' 

k  iMiu"iu"2o.  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 

1 '.;.|'"j;.''![^HV.  Jerusalem,  ^and   to  an  innumerable 

17.  •'"'i'^  1^- company,  the  whole  host  of  angels 

mKxod.iv.22. 23  and   the  assembly   of   ™the  first- 

James  1. 18.  '' 

Eev.  xiv.  4. 
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them  any  more :  *"  (for 
they  could  not  endure 
that  which  teas  commanded. 
And  if  so  much  as  a  beast 
touch  the  mountain,  it  shall 
be  stoned,  or  thrust  through 
loith  a  dart :  ^i  and  so 
terrible  was  the  siyhf,  that 
Moses  said,  I  exceedingly 
fear  and  quake :)  ^^  but 
ye  are  come  unto  mount 
Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of 
the  living  Ood,  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  and  to  an 
innumerable  company  of 
angels,    ^3  ^q    the  general 


be  added  to  them  (so  literally.  See  Dent. 
V.  25.  Calvin  explains  the  sense,  "  We 
must  not  understand  that  the  people  refused 
to  hear  the  words  of  God,  but  deprecated 
hearing  them  from  God  Himself.  The 
person  of  Moses  being  interposed,  in  some 
degree  mitigated  their  fear  ") :  20,  21.] 
Parenthetical,  explaining  the  reason  of 
this  horror  on  the  part  of  the  hearers. 
For  they  could  not  bear  that  which  was 
commanded,  Even  if  a  beast  (much  more  if 
a  uiau)  touch  the  mountain,  it  shall  be 
stoned  (auabbreviationof  E.\od.  xix.  12,13) : 
and  (this  clause  is  diversely  punctuated. 
Before  Beza,  there  was  no  comma  at  and, 
and  the  sense  was  read  straight  on,  "  And 
so  terrible  was  the  sight,  [that]  Moses 
said  " — as  in  A.  V.  And  thus,  as  Bleek 
^veIl  observes,  should  we  have  punctuated 
in  an  Epistle  of  St.  Patd,  who  is  full  of 
these  broken  constructions.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  difierent  than  the  style  of  this 
Epistle,  which  is  weighed  and  rhetorically 
balanced  with  constant  care.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  in  any  who  take  this  style  into 
account,  that  the  punctuation  which  began 
with  Beza  is  right,  viz.  the  setting  a  comma 
at  and,  and  regarding  so  terrible  was  the 
sight,  as  a  parenthesis), — so  fearful  was  that 
which  was  revealed  (which  appeared  to 
them  as  a  vision  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of 
Jehovah),  Moses  said,  I  am  in  great  terror 
and  in  trembling  (no  such  saying  of  Moses 
at  this  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  In  Deut.  ix.  19,  he  says,  "  I  was 
afraid  "  (in the  Septuagint,  "I  «)» afraid"): 
but  this  refers  to  the  time  when  Moses 
went  up  to  the  mount  after  he  had  broken 
the  tables.  Our  Writer  probably  transfers 
these  words  from  that  time  to  this,  indica- 
tive of  the  terror  which  Moses  felt  at  ihu 


divine  presence  on  Sinai.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  saying  is  taken  fnjni  some 
tradition  :  but  none  has  been  found  to 
justify  the  idea) ; 

22—24.]  Contrast  to  the  above  nega- 
tion, in  setting  forth  that  to  which  they  are 
come.  But  ye  have  drawn  near)  both  con- 
gregations drew  near,  Deut.  iv.  11 :  the 
ditlerence  is  in  that,  to  which.  So  that 
Chrysostom  misses  the  mark  when  he  says, 
"  They  drew  not  near,  but  stood  afar  off:  so 
even  did  Moses  :  but  ye  have  drawn  near") 
to  mount  Sion  (here  at  length  the  word 
mountain  is  expressed :  see  above.  Mount 
Sion,  the  abode  of  God  which  He  loved 
and  where  He  will  abide  continually,  is 
used  to  signify,  not  its  mere  representative, 
which  men  know  by  that  name,  but  the 
reality,  God's  o\vn  abode  in  heaven.  See 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  68,  ex.  2,  cxxxii.  13  ft'. ;  Isa.  ii. 
2  f.,  xxviii.  16  ;  Joel  ii.  32;  Micah  iv.  1  f.; 
Obad.  17,  &c.),  and  to  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (as  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  situate  on  Mount  Zion,  was  the 
city  of  the  great  King,  Matt.  v.  35,  so  in  a 
more  blessed  sense  is  that  heavenly  city  the 
city  of  the  living  God.  He  is  its  maker 
and  builder,  ch.  xi.  10:  nor  only  so,  but 
also  evermore  dwells  in  it  with  the  light 
of  His  presence,  cf  Rev.  xxi.  22 — 24)  : 
23.]  The  difficult  question  of  the 
punctuation  has  been  dealt  with  in  my 
Greek  Testament.  The  matter  would  be 
unintelligible  to  the  English  reader.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  \Vriter  begins  with 
the  innumerable  company  (literally  my- 
riads), in  order  afterwards  to  say  of  what 
these  myriads  consist.  Adopting  then  this 
arrangement,  the  verse  will  stand,  -  and  to 
myriads  (the  word  is  commonly  used  of  the 
angelic    company   surrounding    Jehovah), 
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assemhli/  and  chnrch  of 
ihe  firstborn,  which  are 
written  in  lieaven,  and  to 
God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made    perfect,    ^*  and    to 

the  festal  host  (so  tho  word  imports)  of 
angels,  and  the  assembly  of  the  first- 
born which  are  written  in  heaven  (who 
iuv  tliese?  Why  are  tliev  put  with  Ihe 
anijels  ?  Wliy  does  the  Writer  plaee  God  the 
Judge  of  all  hetween  the  assembly  of  the 
firstborn  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfeet  ?  These,  says  Delitzsch,  arc  three 
closely  connected  questions,  and  among  the 
very  hardest  in  our  Epistle.  Tlie  answers 
to  them  are  very  various.  Many  under- 
stand the  assembly  of  the  firstborn  of 
the  firstfruits  of  the  Christian  chnrcli 
( Rev.  xiv.  4) :  so  De  Wette,  "  those  who 
are  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
possibly  also  glorified  by  martyrdom,  who 
liave  entered  earlier  than  others,  as  it  were 
tlie  firstborn,  into  blissful  union  with  God 
and  Christ."  As  Delit/sch  observes,  if  we 
hold  them  to  be  martyrs,  the  following 
words,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  might 
have  a  certain  pro]iriety  from  Uev.  vi.  9  f., 
where  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  under  the 
altar  cry,  "  Mow  long  ....  dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  Hood,  S^'c.V  But 
this  view  seems  altogether  to  fail  when  we 
attempt  to  explain  by  it  the  words,  written 
in  heaven.  Those  of  whom  our  Lord  says, 
Luke  X.  20,  "  Rejoice,  because  your  names 
are  toritten  in  hearen,"  are  get  living  on 
earth.  According  to  St.  Luke's  manner  of 
speaking,  the  firstborn  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  enrolled  (in  Luke  ii.  1,  3,  5,  he 
uses  the  word  here  rendered  "written"  for 
enrolling  in  the  census)  in  the  heavenly 
roll :  and  Scripture  usage  seems  to  demand 
that  we  consider  one  thus  described,  as 
not  yet  in  possession  of  everlasting  life  in 
the  fullest  sense,  but  as  destined  to  life  [see 
Acts  xiii.  48].  This  would  forbid  us  fi-om 
thinking  of  the  14 1,000  whom  St.  John 
saw  with  tlie  Lamb  on  the  heavenly  Zion, 
who  bore  on  their  foreheads  the  name  of 
the  Lamb  and  of  the  Fatlier.  For  this  seal- 
ing was  among  the  insignia  of  their  eternal 
glorification :  whereas  the  being  enrolled 
in  the  book  of  life  is  the  token  to  us,  while 
liere  below,  of  our  heavenly  citizenship,  and 
seems  to  lose  all  its  significance,  as  soon  as 
we  have  entered  the  heavenly  city  and  need 
no  assurance  of  our  citizenship  either  for 
ourselves  or  for  others.  So  that  though  we 
are  tempted,  both  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
classed  with  the  angels,  and  by  their  being 
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born  "which  arc  written  in  heaven  "'iohicx. 20. 

'       I'llll.  w.  H. 

and  to  God  "the  Judg-e  of  all,  and  oJl^.^i^iVi^J'is. 
to  the   spirits  of  just    men    p  made  p  I'^iuii.  fi. 
perfect,  stand  to  1  the  mediator  of 'i^£i;;'- «•* 


firslhorn  (so  wc  liave  "firstfruits  from 
among  men,"  Hev.xiv.  4),  to  identify  these 
with  the  thousands  seen  by  St.  John,  we  must 
give  up  the  parallel,  tliese  persons  written 
in  heaven  being  not  yet  citizens  of  licavcn 
who  have  taken  up  their  full  citizenship  by 
passing  through  death,  but  persons  to  wliom 
their  citizenship  is  assured,  they  being  as 
yet  here  below.  Add  to  which,  tliat  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfeet,  by  the  term  assembly  or 
church  [^ecclesia] :  and  tliat  it  would  be 
dilHcult  or  rather  impossible,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, to  give  any  account  of  the  sense 
or  arrangement  of  the  two  following  clauses. 
Just  as  inadmissible  is  it,  or  even  more  so, 
to  understand  by  the  firstborn  the  patri- 
arehs  and  saints  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  then 
by  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  not 
the  Old  Test,  but  the  New  Test,  saints. 
So  that,  to  say  nothing  of  other  varieties  of 
interpretation  not  worth  mentioning,  there 
is  no  way  left  hut  to  see,  in  the  words,  the 
assembly  of  the  firstborn  written  in  heaven, 
THE  Church  bexow.  And  this  view,  far 
from  being  a  last  refuge,  is  justified  by 
every  consideration.  For  1)  thus  ecclesia 
is  explained,  which  every  where,  when  used 
of  men  and  not  of  angels,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5, 
designates  the  assembly  of  saints  on  earth  : 
2)  the  adjunct  toritten  in  heaven  is 
accounted  for,  indicating  as  it  does  the 
heavenly  charter  of  the  church  below,  the 
invisible  side  of  their  sonship  and  citizen- 
ship (see  1  John  iii.  2),  with  which  in  this 
description  of  heaven  we  are  mainly  con- 
cerned :  3)  we  get  an  explanation  of  the 
choice  of  the  term  firstborn  to  describe 
Christian  believers.  The  Writer  having 
given  the  warning  example  of  Esau,  who 
for  a  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright, 
lias  prepared  the  way  for  such  a  designa- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time,  as  Knapp 
rightly  remarks,  the  long  sentence  begin- 
ning at  ver.  18  aims  at  this  "  that  Chris- 
tians may  be  defended  against  unbelief,  and 
may  learn  to  know  their  rights  of  inherit- 
ance." There  is  no  distinction  between 
first-bom  and  later-born  Christians,  but  all 
Christians  as  such  are  called  firstborn 
because  of  their  heritorship  of  the  heavenly 
inheritance.  We  maj'  also  remark  that 
thus  the  an.alogy  with  the  firstborn  of  Israel 
is  comi)letcly  fulfilled.  They  were  dedicated 
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the  new  covenant,  even  Jesus,  and 
EMd.^iT     to  '  the  blood  of  sprinkling",  speaking- 
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Jesus  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  and  to  the 
Mood    of  sprinkling,  that 


to  God  specially  as  liis  priests  (Exod.  xiii. 
1.  2,  11 — 15),  iiiid  voyA  succession  was  in 
tlu'  tir-lborn  :  so  that  in  the  word  Jirs/born 
\\v  have  that  which  St.  John  says :  "  He 
made  us  a  kingdom,  priests  to  God  and  His 
Father."  This  primogeniture,  which  be- 
longed to  Israel  as  such  (Exod.  iv.  22), 
belongs  to  Christians  as  such,  and  to 
evei-y  one  of  them  :  they  are  enrolled  not 
merely  in  an  earthly  register,  Num.  iii. 
42,  but  in  the  book  of  life  in  heaven. 
We  also  thus  4)  obtain  an  explanation  of 
the  juxtaposition  in  the  sentence  of  the 
myriads  of  angels  and  the  myriads  of  the 
firstborn  :  the  key  to  it  being  found  in  ch. 
i.  14,  where  God  is  said  to  have  apportioned 
the  angels  as  ministering  spirits  to  minis- 
ter to  the  heirs  of  salcalion.  Thus  we 
have  the  heavenly  spirits  and  the  first- 
born whose  names  are  in  heaven,  the  ju- 
bilant choir  above  and  the  militant  church 
below,  ranged  together.  But  5)  we  also 
get,  what  we  find  on  no  other  hypothesis, 
an  explanation  of  the  sequence  of  God  the 
judge  of  all  on  the  assembly  of  the  first- 
born, and  of  that  of  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  on  God  the  judge  of  all. 
The  key  to  the  words  is  in  ch.  x.  30,  "  The 
Lord  shall  judge  His  people,"  The  church 
militant  here  below  brings  to  mind  those 
enemies  and  persecutors,  for  deliverance 
and  righting  from  whom  she  looks  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God.  And  he  who 
is  in  fellowship  (1  John  i.  7)  with  the  great 
Judge  has  no  judgment  to  fear,  but  is 
justified;  thereby  leading  on  to  the 
'*  spirits  of  just  men  inade  perfect"  which 
follows),  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all 
(this  clause  comes  between  the  mention 
of  the  elect,  written  in  heaven,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  just,  shewing  that 
the  enrolment  in  heaven  is  no  arbi- 
trary selection,  —  the  justification  no  uu 
reasonable  procedure.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Writer  may  have  had 
in  view  Abraham's  question  Gen.  xviii.  25, 
"  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?  "  Some  Commentators  understand 
this,  "  God,  the  Judge  of  all,"  of  Christ : 
but  it  is  a  characteristic  of  this  E])istle 
that  all  judgment  is  formally,  and  in 
words,  referred  to  (Jod  the  Father :  see 
ell.  iv.  11  f.,  X.  30  f. :  ver.  2\)  :  ch.  xiii.  1), 
and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  who  Lave 
been  perfected  (i.e.  the  whole  number  of 
the  just  who  have  passed   into   their   re^t. 


from  righteous  Abel  downwards ;  not  yet 
absolutely  called  "just  men  made  perfect," 
because  they  are  as  yet  disembodied  and 
awaiting  the  resurrection,  but  "  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect."  This  mak- 
ing perfect  has  been  through  suflerings, 
through  trials,  through  running  and  having 
ended  theii-  race.  All  is  accomplished, 
their  probation,  their  righteousness,  God's 
purposes  respecting  them.  They  are  not 
sleeping,  they  are  not  unconscious,  they 
are  not  absent  from  us :  they  are  per- 
fected, lacking  nothing,  except,  and  that  is 
our  defect  because  we  are  as  yet  imprisoned 
in  an  unspiritual  body,  communion  with 
us :  their  spirits  are  perfect,  and  therefore 
not  suspended  from  the  spirit  life,  but 
waiting  only  for  bodily  perfection  also), 
and  to  the  "mediator  of  the  latter  cove- 
nant, Jesus  (the  mention  o^Wxajust  made 
perfect  at  once  introduces  that  of  Him  who 
was  Himself  made  perfect,  eh.  ii.  10,  and 
who  is  the  perfecter  of  the  faith,  ver.  2. 
See  ch.  vii.  22.  Our  Writer  especially 
loves  to  use  the  name  Jesus.  To  Christ, 
all  that  is  predicated  of  our  Lord  belonged 
officially:  but  when  it  is  predicated  of 
Jesus,  it  becomes  personal  fact,  realized 
in  one  whom  we  know  and  who  loves  us. 
That  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  is  a  theological  truth  :  that  Jesus 
is,  is  a  glorious  token  of  God's  love  mani- 
fested to  us  men),  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  (naturally  following  on  the 
mention  of  the  covenant,  for  no  covenant  is 
consecrated  v.ithout  blood,  ch.  ix.  18,  22. 
And  if  Moses  had  blood  wherewith  to 
sprinkle  the  people,  much  more  Jesus,  of 
whom  Moses  was  a  shadow.  And  there- 
fore the  Writer,  enumerating  the  great 
difierences  of  our  Sion  from  their  Sinai, 
though  he  has  not  recounted  their  blood  of 
sprinkling,  as  not  being  worthy  of  mention 
in  the  face  of  the  terrors  of  God's  law, 
mentions  ours,  by  which  we  were  redeemed 
unto  God,  and  assigns  it  a  place  in  the 
heavenly  city,  next  to,  but  separate  trom, 
Jesus  Himself  in  His  glorified  state.  If 
we  come  to  enquire  how  this  can  be,  ve 
enter  on  an  interesting  but  high  and  diffi- 
cult subject,  ou  which  leained  and  holy 
men  have  been  much  divided.  Our  Lord's 
Blood  was  shed  from  Him  on  the  Cross. 
And  as  His  Body  did  not  see  corruption,  it 
is  obvious  to  suppose,  that  His  Blood  did 
not  corrupt  as  that  of  ordinary  men,  being 
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speakefh  hcltor  ililngs  than 
that  of  Abel.  «  See  fhat 
ye  refuse  not  him  thai 
speaketh  For  if  they  es- 
caped not  who  refused  him 
that  spake  on  earth,  much 
more  shall  not  we  escape, 
if  we  turn  away  from  him 
that  speakethyroOT  heaven : 


1  .\iiT"oiM/,Kn  vKifsioy  inaisKi). 
hotter  thino-s  nlian  Abel.  -'Sec 
tliiit  ye  reiiise  not  him  that  speaketh. 
For  *  if  they  escaped  not  for  refusin<»* 
him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more 
shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven  : 


as  it  is  so  important  a  portion  of  tlie  body. 
Heuce,  and  because  His  resurrection  Body 
secuis  to  have  been  bloodless, — see  Luke 
xxiv.  32;  John  xx.  27,  and  notes, — some 
have  supposed  that  the  Blood  of  the  Lord 
remains,  as  it  was  jwurcd  out,  incorruptible, 
in  the  presence  of  God.  On  such  a  matter 
I  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  men- 
tion, with  all  reverence,  that  which  seems 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  words  be- 
fore us.  By  that  Blood  we  live,  wherever 
it  is  :  but  as  here  it  is  mentioned  separately 
from  the  Lord  Himself,  as  an  item  in  the 
glories  of  the  heavenly  city,  and  as  "  yet 
speaking,"'  it  seems  to  require  some  such 
view  to  account  for  the  words  used.  Bengel 
has  here  a  long  excursus  on  the  point,  in 
which  he  takes  strongly  the  above  view. 
Chrysostom  also  seems  to  have  done  so. 
The  blood  of  Christ  is  culled  "the  blood 
of  sprinkling,"  inasmuch  as,  like  that 
isacriticial  blood  of  old  materially,  it  is 
spiritually  sprinkled  on  the  conscience  of 
tiiose  who  come  unto  God  by  Him,  com- 
]vare  eh.  ix.  13  tt". ;  x.  22 ;  xiii.  12)  speaking 
better  (adverbially  ;  as  in  1  Cor.  vii.  38, 
doing  better  is  opposed  to  doing  well. 
And  the  adverb  refers  not  to  the  manner  of 
the  speaking,  but  to  the  matter  spoken; 
so  that  "  better  things "  in  the  English 
expresses  well  the  meaning)  than  Abel  (not, 
"  than  that  of  Abel:"  for  in  ch.  xi.  4,  it  is 
Abel  himself  who  speaks,  in  his  blood  :  see 
note  there).  25.]  This  voice  of  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  just  mentioned,  leads  natu- 
rally to  the  caution  not  to  despise  that 
voice,  nor  put  it  by  as  they  of  old  did  the 
"  voice  of  ivords  "  from  Sinai.  Take  heed 
that  ye  decline  not  (see  above  on  ver.  19) 
him  that  speaketh  (i.  e.  God  in  Christ, 
see  below).  For  if  they  did  not  escape 
(how  ?  in  one  of  two  senses  :  either  1) 
they  did  not  escape  hearing  the  voice  on 
account  of  this  their  refusal :  or  2)  which 
seems  more  probable,  they  did  not  escape 
God's  vengeance  in  punishment :  the  Writer 
taking  this  their  r^«.«rtZ  of  the  divine  voice 
as  a  sort  of  sample  of  their  disobedient  and 
unbelieving  spirit),  declining  as  they  did 
(not    'who  refused')   him  who  spoke  on 


earth  (on  Mount  Sinai),  much  more  we 
(shall  not  escape),  who  are  turning  away 
from  him  (who  speaks)  from  (the)  heavens  : 
— We  now  come  to  the  somewhat  difficult 
question,  the  answer  to  which  we  have  taken 
for  granted  in  the  rendering  of  this  verse  : 
viz.,  tvho  are  intended  by  the  various 
objects,  "him  that  speaketh," — "him  that 
speaketh  on  earth," — "  him  from  heaven." 
Let  us  take  the  second  of  these  first,  as 
furnishing  the  key  to  the  others.  "  Whom 
does  he  mean  (says  Chrysostom)  ?  It  seems 
to  me,  Moses."  But  this  cannot  well  be. 
For  the  participle  refusing,  manifestly 
refers  back  to  ver.  19  :  where  it  was  not 
Moses,  but  God,  whom  they  refused.  It 
must  be  laid  down  then  as  certain,  that 
he  that  speaketh  on  earth  is  God.  Then 
if  so,  who  is  he  from  heaven,  or  in  other 
words  who  is  he  that  speaketh,  for  these 
two  are  manifestly  the  same  ?  Clearly, 
not  Jesus :  for  by  the  words  whose  voice, 
which  follow,  the  voice  of  this  sauu; 
speaker  shook  the  earth  at  the  giving  of 
the  law :  and  it  can  by  no  ingenuity  be 
pretended,  that  the  terrors  of  the  law  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Son  of  God ;  especially  in 
the  face  of  the  contrast  drawn  here,  and  in 
eh.  ii.  2  ft".  And  it  would  be  against  all 
accuracy  and  decorum  in  divine  things,  to 
pass  from  the  speaking  of  the  God  of 
Israel  to  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  way, of  climax  as  is  here  done,  with 
"  much  more  shall  we  not  escajje."  Add 
to  which,  that,  if  Christ  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  subject  of  vv.  26  ft'.,  we  shall 
have  Him  uttering  the  prophetic  words, 
"yet  once  more,  ^-c.  "  whereas  both  from 
our  Writer's  habit  of  quoting  prophecy 
[compare  ch.  i.  1;  iv.  7;  vi.  13;  viii.  8; 
xi.  11],  and  from  the  context  of  the  pro- 
phecy itself,  they  must  be  attributed  to 
the  Father.  How  then  are  these  difficul- 
ties to  be  got  over  ?  Simply  by  taking 
as  above,  the  speaker  in  both  cases  to 
be  God  :  in  the  first,  as  speaking  from 
Mount  Sinai  by  His  Angels  :  in  the  second, 
as  speaking  from  His  heavenly  throne 
through  His  exalted  Son.  Thus  it  is  true 
we  lie  open  to  one  objection,  viz.  that  the 
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Exod.xix.is.  26  u  whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth  : 
hut  now  he   hath  promised,  saying-, 

Hae.  ii.  e.  "  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the 
earth  only,  but  also  the  heaven. 
27  And  this  word,  Yet  once  more, 
siguifieth  ^  the  removing  of  those 
thing's  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things 
that  have  been  made,  in  order  that 
those  thing's  which  cannot  be  shaken 


y  Ps.  cii.  28. 
Matt,  xxiv, 
85.  2  1'et.  i 
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26  tohose  voice  then  shook 
the  earth  :  hut  noto  he  hath 
promised,  saying.  Yet  once 
more  I  shake  not  the  earth 
only,  but  also  heaven. 
2"  And  this  word,  Yet  once 
more,  signijieth  the  re- 
moving of  those  things 
that  are  shaken,  as  of 
things  that  are  made,  that 
those  things  which  cannot 
he    shaken     may    remain. 


fliving  of  the  law  is  ever  regarded  ia  the 
Old  Test,  as  a  speaking  from  heaven  :  so 
E.\od.  XX.  22  ;  Deut.  iv.  36  ;  Neh.  ix.  13. 
But  this  objection,  though  at  first  sight 
weighty,  is  by  no  means  decisive.  The 
"  heaven  "  spoken  of  there  is  surely  nothing 
but  the  material  heaven,  as  apparent  to 
the  Israelites  in  the  clouds  and  darkness 
which  i-ested  on  Sinai,  and  totally  distinct 
from  the  "heaven"  here,  the  site  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  glorification,  who  is  spoken 
of,  ch.  iv.  14,  as  ''having  passed  through 
the  heavens."  Thus  the  words  have  been 
explained    from   early   times.  26.] 

whose  voice  (see  on  last  verse)  shook  the 
earth  then  (so  in  Judg.  v.  5,  in  Deborah's 
Song,  "The  earth  trembled;  the  moun- 
tains melted  from  before  the  Lord,  even 
that  Sinai  from  before  the  God  of  Israel." 
See  also  Ps.  cxiv,  7.  In  Exod.  xix.  18, 
where  the  A.  V.  hus,  after  the  Hebrew, 
"  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly," — 
the  Septuagint  render,  "  The  whole  peojjle 
was  much  astonished."  Some  take  this 
shaking  of  the  earth  to  be  meant  of  a 
figurative  excitement  of  men's  minds.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  material 
explanation  is  the  true  one) :  but  now 
{now,  not  only  in  an  argumentative  sense, 
"  as  the  case  now  is,"  but  here  in  a  more 
temporal  sense,  as  opposed  to  then :  noio, 
under  the  prophetic  revelations  since  the 
captivity,  —  under  the  New  Test,  dis- 
pensation in  which  those  prophecies  will 
find  their  fulfilment)  hath  He  (God  :  see 
above)  promised,  saying,  Yet  once  (more) 
and  I  will  shake  not  only  the  earth,  but 
also  the  heaven.  The  prciphecy  in  Ilaggai 
is  uttered,  like  the  whole  of  his  prophecies, 
with  reference  to  the  second  temple,  which 
was  then  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
first,  smaller  indeed  and  poorer,  but  des- 
tined to  witness  greater  glories.  It  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  last  revelation  of 
Jehovah  to  His  people  :  and  the  house  of 
Uavid,  then  so  low,  was  to  rise  above  the 


ruins  of  the  thrones  of  the  earth,  and 
endure  as  the  signet  on  God's  right  hand 
(Hagg.  ii.  21—23).  It  is  this  ruin  of 
earthly  powers,  this  antitypical  shaking 
of  the  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it,  after 
the  typical  material  shaking  at  Sinai,  of 
which  the  prophet  speaks.  And  the  re- 
sult of  this  shaking  was  to  be,  that  the 
desire,  or  best  treasures,  of  all  nations  (not 
to  be  understood  personally  of  Christ,  but 
as  in  the  Septuagint,  "  the  chosen  things 
of  all  the  nations  shall  come ")  should  be 
brought  to  a-loru  that  temple.  The  expres- 
sion here  (as  in  the  Septuagint)  rendered 
'yet  once  .  .  .  .'  is  in  the  Hebrew,  "yet 
once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  :"  i.  e.  the 
period  which  shall  elapse  shall  be  but 
one,  not  admitting  of  being  broken  into 
many ;  and  that  one,  but  short.  Thus 
the  prophecy  seems  to  point  to  the  same 
great  final  bringing  of  all  the  earth  under 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  spoken  of 
in  Zechariah  xiv.,  when  the  Lord  shall 
come  and  all  His  saints  with  Him,  the 
great  antitype  of  Sinai  (see  Deut.  xxxiii.  2), 
so  often  the  subject  of  ancient  prophecy. 
It  is  clearly  vi'vong,  with  some  interpre- 
ters, to  understand  this  shaking  of  the 
mere  breaking  down  of  Judaism  before 
the  Gospel,  or  of  any  thing  which  shall  be 
fulfilled  during  the  Christian  oecononiy, 
short  of  its  glorious  end  and  accomplish- 
ment. The  not  only  .  .  .  but,  which  the 
Writer  has  substituted  for  the  simple 
"  and  "  of  the  Septuagint,  is  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  point  which 
is  before  him,  the  earth,  and  the  speak- 
ing from  the  earth,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  heaven,  and  the  speaking  from  the 
heaven,  on  the  other.  But  the  heaven 
here,  that  is  to  be  shaken,  is  the  mate- 
rial heaven  stretched  above  this  earth. 
27.]  But  (now)  this  Yet  once  (more) 
indicates  the  removal  of  the  things 
shaken,  as  of  things  which  have  been 
made,  in  order   that  the  things  which 
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2*  Wherefore  we  receivinij 
a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  let  us  have  grace, 
wherehi)  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear  :  -^  for  our 
God  is  a  consuming  Jire. 
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may  remain.  28  Wherefore  we  re- 
ecivinrt"  a  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  shaken,  let  us  have  thankful- 
ness, whereby  let  us  serve  God  ac- 
ceptably with  reverent  fear  :  29  foj. 
indeed    ^our    God   is   a   consuming  z  Exod. xxiv. 

„  *=       17.    Dent.iv. 

xcvii.  3.   Isa. 
Lxvi.  16.    2  Thess.  i.  8.    ch.  x.  27. 


are  not  (i.  e.  cannot  be)  shaken  may  abide 
(the  great  final  shaking  which  is  to  in- 
troduce the  accomplished  kingdom  of  God 
is  that  after  which  there  shall  be  no 
other.  To  what  does  in  order  that  be- 
long ?  Two  ways  of  taking  the  sentence 
are  possible.  1)  That  given  above,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  I  will  presently 
return.  2)  We  may  join  in  order  that, 
&c.,  not  with  the  fact  pointed  at,  the 
removal  of  the  things  shaken,  as  its  pur- 
pose, but  with  the  verb,  have  been  made ; 
'  as  of  things  wliich  have  been  made  in 
order  that  the  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain :'  i.  e.  the  scope  of 
Creation  has  been,  the  establishing  of 
the  kingdom  of  Redemption :  that  it, 
the  transitory  and  baseless,  may  pass  away 
when  its  work  is  fulfilled,  and  give  place 
to  that  which  shall  never  pass  away.  This 
view  is  strongly  taken  by  Delitzsch,  after 
Grotius,  Beiigel,  Tholuck,  and  others. 
But  I  cannot  accede  to  it,  beautiful  as 
is  the  thought,  and  strictly  true,  that 
Creation  was  made  but  to  subserve  Re- 
demption :  the  things  removeable,  to  give 
place  to  the  things  unremoveable.  For,  a) 
the  word  remain  will  thus  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  elliptic  sense,  "  that 
the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may 
remain,"  i.  e.  "  may  come  into  the  place  of 
those  removed,  and  thus  abide  for  ever :" 
for  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  remain- 
ing merely,  would  be  a  matter  of  course, 
b)  the  logical  propriety  as  well  as  the 
rhythm  of  the  sentence  is  thus  destroyed. 
For  we  should  on  this  rendering  have  the 
clause  beginning  with  "  in  order  that " 
entirely  subordinated  to  the  word  made, 
and  indicating,  not  the  purpose  of  the  main 
action  of  the  sentence,  but  that  of  the  crea- 
tion, a  matter  Ijnng  quite  out  of  the  pre- 
sent record.  So  that,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
must  fall  back  on  1),  viz.  the  making  in 
order  that  to  belong  to  "  the  remaining," 
the  action  of  the  sentence.  This,  it  is 
true,  is  not  without  difficulty.  For,  a) 
even  thus  we  must  go  some  little  out  of 

Vol.  II. 


our  way  for  a  sense  for  remain,  though 
not  so  far  as  in  the  other  case.  It  must 
then  mean,  may  remain  over,  when  the 
things  shaken  are  gone :  may  be  per- 
manently left :  to  which  sense  there  is 
no  objection,  but  it  does  not  exactly  fit 
the  requirements  of  the  sentence  :  b)  if 
the  term  which  have  been  made  be  taken 
absolutely,  we  might  be  met  by  the  cita- 
tion from  Isa.  lxvi.  22,  to  shew  that  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  also 
made:  see  also  Isa.  Ixv.  17,  18.  The  an- 
swer to  this  must  be,  though  I  own  it  is 
not  altogether  a  satisfactory  one,  that  the 
making  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases : 
that  this  word  carries  rather  with  it  made 
with  hands,  of  this  creation,  as  that  word 
is  explained,  ch.  ix.  11 :  whereas  the  other 
I  make  rests  in  the  almighty  power  of 
God,  by  which  the  spirit-world  as  well 
as  the  world  of  sense  was  called  into 
existence.  See  by  all  means,  on  the 
whole,  Luke  xxi.  26).  28.]  Where- 

fore (gathers  its  inference,  not  from  the 
whole  preceding  paragraph,  but  from  the 
yet  once  more  shaking  and  consequent 
removing  of  earthly  things  before  those 
things  which  shall  remain)  receiving  as 
we  do  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken 
(the  participle,  receiving,  is  descriptive  of 
our  Christian  state  of  privilege  and  ex- 
pectation :  designating  us  by  anticip.ation  as 
in  possession  of  that,  whose  firstfruits  and 
foretastes  we  do  actually  possess),  let  us 
have  thankfulness  (so  Chrysostom,  and 
most  Commentators,  ancient  and  modern. 
Others  render,  as  the  A.  V.,  "let  us 
have,  or  hold  fast  grace,"  which  is 
hardly  a  legitimate  rendering.  So  the 
Syriac,  Beza,  Estius,  Schllchtlng,  Grotius, 
and  others.  On  the  sense,  see  Ps.  1.  23, 
"  Whoso  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he 
hononreth  me  "),  by  which  (thankfulness) 
let  us  serve  (this  cannot  be  taken  as  in 
A.  v.,  "by  which  ive  may  serve,"  but  must 
be  hortatory  like  the  other)  God  well- 
pleasingly  with  reverent  submission  and 
fear  (see   on   ch.  v.  7)  29.]  For 
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XIII.  1  Let  ^brotherly  love  con- 
tinue. 2  b  gg  i^Q^  forgetful  to  enter- 
tain strangers  :  for  thereby  *=  some 
entertained  angels  unawares.  ^  d  Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds^ 
as  if  bound  with  them ;  and  them 
which  suffer  adversity,  as  being 
youi'selves  also  in  the  body.  *  Let 
your  marriage  be  held  in  honour  in 
all  things,  and  let  your  bed  be  un- 
defiled :  ^  f  for  whoremongers  and 
adulterers    God   will   judge.      ^  Let 
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XIII.  »  Let  Irotherly 
love  continue.  ^  Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  stran- 
gers :  for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  un- 
awares. ^  Remember  them 
that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound 
toiih  them;  and  them  tohich 
suffer  adversity,  as  being 
yourselves  also  in  the  body. 
•*  Marriage  is  honourahle 
in  all,  and  the  bed  un- 
defiled :  but  whoremongers 
and  adulterers  God  will 
judge.     *  Let  your  conver- 


moreover  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire 
(the  words  are  taken  from  Deut.  iv.  24. 
Compare  also  Deut.  ix.  3.  And  thus  the 
fact  that  God's  anger  continues  to  bum 
now,  as  then,  against  those  who  reject  his 
Kingdom,  is  brought  in  ;  and  in  the  back- 
ground lie  all  those  gracious  dealings,  by 
which  the  fire  of  God's  presence  and  purity 
becomes  to  His  people,  while  it  consumes 
their  vanity  and  sin  and  earthly  state,  the 
fire  of  purity  and  light  iind  love  for  their 
enduring  citizenship  of  His  kingdom). 

Chap.  XIII.  1—16.]  Various  exhorta- 
tions to  Christian  virtues  :  more  especially 
to  the  imitation  of  the  faith  of  their  lead- 
ers who  had  departed  in  the  Lord :  to 
firmness  in  the  faith  :  and  following  of 
Jesus,  who  suffered  outside  the  camp  to 
teach  us  to  bear  His  reproach. 

1.]  Let  brotherly  love  (the  word  signifies, 
in  the  classics,  the  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters  for  one  another ;  in  the  New  Test., 
the  love  of  the  Christian  brethren)  remain 
(we  learn  from  the  Acts, — on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  this  Epistle  being  addressed  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  [on  which  how- 
ever see  Introd.], — how  eminent  this  bro- 
therly love  had  been  in  that  church,  and, 
without  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  readers, 
we  see  from  our  ch.  x.  32  tf.,  that  the 
persons  here  addressed  had  exercised  it 
aforetime,  and  from  ch.  vi.  10,  that  they 
still  continued  to  exercise  it.  Let  it  then 
remain,  not  die  out.  And  it  is  put  first, 
as  being  the  first  of  the  fruits  of  faith. 
The  exhortations  in  ch.  iii.  12  f. ;  x.  24  f. ; 
xii.  12  ff.,  point  the  same  way).  2,  3.] 

Brotherly  love  is  now  specifically  urged  in 
two  of  its  departments,  hospitality,  and 
care  of  prisoners.     Forget  not  hospitality 


to  strangers  (so  in  1  Pet.  v.  9,  after  re- 
commending earnest  love  to  one  another, 
he  proceeds  to  recommend  hospitality. 
Compare  also  Rom.  xii.  13;  and  Tit.  i.  8; 
1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Bleek  remarks,  that  the 
notices  found  in  the  writings  of  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  shew  how  much  this  virtue 
was  practised  among  the  early  believers) : 
for  thereby  (by  exercising  it)  some  un- 
awares entertained  angels  (viz.  Abraham, 
Gen.  xviii..  Lot,  Gen.  xix.  Certainly  it 
would  appear  at  first  sight  from  the 
former  account,  that  Abraham  regarded 
the  "  three  men  "  from  the  first  as  angels  : 
but  the  contrary  view  has  nothing  against 
it  in  the  narrative,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Jewish  expositors.  On  the  motive  pro- 
pounded, Calvin  remarks,  "  If  any  one 
objects  that  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the 
reply  is  i-eady,  that  not  angels  alone  are 
received,  but  Christ  Himself,  when  we 
receive  the  poor  in  His  name  ").  3.] 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  if 
bound  with  them  (compare  1  Cor.  xii.  26 : 
as  fully  sympathizing  with  them  in  their 
captivity):  those  in  distress  (a  general 
idea,  including  captives  and  any  other 
classes  of  distressed  persons),  as  also  your- 
selves being  in  the  body  (i.  e.  bound  up 
with  a  body  which  has  the  same  capacity  of 
sufioring).  4.]  Exhortation  to  chastity. 
Let  your  marriage  be  (held)  in  honour 
in  all  things  (see  below)  and  your  mar- 
riage bed  be  undefiled:  for  fornicators 
and  adulterers  God  shall  judge.  There 
arc  several  debateable  matters  in  this  verse. 
First,  is  it  a  command  or  an  assertion  ? 
The  latter  view  is  taken  in  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  :  "  Honourable  is  marriage 
among   all,  and  their  bed   is  undefiled :" 
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sation  be  withont  covetous- 
71  ess  ;  and  he  con/ent  with 
such  things  as  ye  have  : 
for  he  hath  said,  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake thee.  «  So  that  ive 
vuiy  boldly  say.  The  Lord 
is  my  helper,  and  I  will 
not  fear  what  man  shall 
do  unto  me.  7  Remember 
them  which  have  the  rule 
over  you,  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  God  : 
whose  faith  follow,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  their 
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your  conversation  be  without  covet- 
ousness;     ^be     content     with    such  f  Matt.^vj.  m,^ 
thinjTs   as   ye   have.     For   he    him-    Iliad's' ^'"'" 
self  hath   said,  ^I   will  never  leave  k  «?"•»""!■ 

'  15.    Deut. 

thee,  neither  will  forsake  thee.     «  So    jr.li'l: 
that    we    ever    boldly     say,    ''  The    ^"'■jjij^i"; 
Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will   not  h  p;. xxvii.  1. 
fear;  what  shall  man  do  unto  me?    la.'&'wiu 
7 'Remember   them   which  had    theiver.17. 
rule  over  you,  such  as  spoke  unto 
you    the    word    of    God :    the   end 
of    whose   life    considering,    imitate 
^  their  faith.  kch.vi.12. 


also  in  the  A.  V.  and  bj'  some  Com- 
mentators, Chrysostom  included.  But  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  original 
is  against  this :  and  so  is  the  context,  in 
which  the  whole  is  of  a  hortatory  cha- 
racter :  the  very  same  collocation  of  words 
immediately  follows  in  ver.  5,  where  no 
one  suggests  the  indicative  rendering. 
Tlie  imperative  view  has  accordingly  been 
taken  by  very  many  ancient  Commen- 
tators, and  the  great  mass  of  moderns. 
That  in  all  is  to  be  supplied  not  with 
"  men,"  but  with  "  things,"  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  in  my  Greek  Test. 
Tlie  latter  clause  carries  with  it  the  anti- 
cipation of  condemnation  in  the  term 
shall  judge.  Man  may,  or  may  not, 
punish  them  :  one  thing  is  sure :  they 
shall  come  into  judgment,  and  if  so  into 
condemnation,  when  God  shall  judge  all. 
6,  6.]  St.  Paul  usually  couples  with 
filthy  Aes\Te,  filthy  lucre,  as  both  of  them 
incompatible  with  the  kingdom  of  God  : 
e.  g.  1  Cor.  V.  10,  11  ;  vi.  9  f . ;  Eph.  v.  3, 
5 ;  Col.  iii.  5.  Let  your  manner  of  life  be 
void  of  avarice :  contented  (sufficed)  with 
things  present :  for  He  (viz.  He  that 
promised  :  compare  ch.  x.  23,  (iod,  already 
named,  ver.  4)  hath  said,  I  wUl  not  leave 
thee,  no  nor  will  I  forsake  thee  (passages 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  this  are  found 
in  the  Old  Test.,  but  nowhere  the  words 
themselves :  see  Josh.  i.  5  :  also,  Gen. 
xxviii.  15;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  20;  Deut. 
x.vxi.  6,  8.  But  in  Philo  we  have  the 
same  quotation  made,  and  in  the  very 
same  Greek  words.  This  is  certainly  sin- 
gular, and  cannot  be  mere  coincidence, 
lileek  and  Liinemann  suppose  the  Writer 
to  have  made  the  citation  direct  from  Philo 
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[see  the  Introd.  §  1.,  par  156],  whereas 
Delitzsch  believes  that  the  expression  was 
taken  from  Deut.  xxxi.  6,  and  had  be- 
come inwoven  into  some  liturgical  or 
homiletic  portion  of  the  services  in  the 
Hellenistic  synagogue) :  so  that  we  say 
('  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,'  '  say  always  ;' 
not,  '  can  say '  nor  '  may  say,'  both 
which  weaken  the  confidence  expressed) 
with  confidence,  The  Lord  (Jehovah  in  the 
Psiilm,  and  probably  used  of  the  Father, 
as  in  other  citations  in  this  Epistle,  e.  g, 
ch.  vii.  21;  viii.  8  — 11;  x.  16,30;  xii.  3 
al.,  and  without  a  citation,  ch.  viii.  2)  is 
my  helper  [and]  (not  in  Hebrew),  I  will 
not  be  afraid:  what  shall  man  do  unto 
me  (such  is  the  connexion,  both  in  tlie 
Hebrew  and  here :  not,  "  I  will  not  be 
afraid  what  man  shall  do  unto  me,"  as  the 
English  Praj-er  Book,  after  the  vulgate, 
which  is  an  uugrammatical  rendering)  ? 
7.]  Remember  (may  be  taken  in  two  ways, 
as  Theophylact  says  :  either  "  remember  to 
help  them  in  their  bodily  wants,"  or,  "  re- 
member to  imitate  them."  Tlie  former 
meaning  would  agree  with  ver.  3  :  but  it 
is  ])lain  from  what  follows  here  thiit  the 
course  of  these  leaders  is  past,  and  it  is 
remembering  with  a  view  to  imitation  that 
is  enjoined)  your  leaders  (leaders  in  the 
faith)  the  which  (of  that  kind,  who)  spoke 
to  you  the  word  of  God  (the  past  tense 
shews  that  this  speaking  was  over,  and 
numbers  these  leaders  among  those  in  ch. 
ii.  3  :  as  those  who  beard  the  Lord,  "  by 
whom  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel  was  con- 
firmed to  them  "),  of  whom  surveying 
(contemplating,  or  searching  from  one  end 
to  the  other)  the  termination  (by  death. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred  that  these  died 
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ijohnviii.68.       8  Jesus  Clu'ist  is  'the  same  yester- 

ch.  i.  12.  "^ 

m  E"h.'iv;i4.  <3ay,  and  to  day,  and  for  ever.    «  ™  Be 
H.4,8.  ^''^'  not  carried  t  away  with  divers  and 

1  John  iv.  1.  .  -r\  •  1     •  i 

+  ^d""/^ss.    strang-e  doctrnies.     1  or  it  is  a  g-ood 

thing-  that  the  heart  be  established 

nKom.xiv.i7.  with    grace  j    "not   with    meats,   in 

iTim.iv.s.   ^ri^ich    they  who   walked    were   not 

oicor.ix.i3.  profited.      10  "We    have    an    altar, 
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conversation.  ^  Jesus  Chrint 
the  same  yesterday,  and  to 
day,  and  for  ever.  '  Be 
not  carried  about  with  di- 
vers and  strange  doctrines. 
For  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  heart  he  established 
with  grace;  not  toith  meats, 
which  have  not  profited 
them  that  have  been  occu- 
pied therein,     i"  TVe  have 


by  martyrdom,  as  Stephen,  James  tlie 
brother  of  John,  and  possibly  [but  see  the 
matter  discussed  iu  Introd.  to  James] 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord :  and 
possibly  too,  St.  Peter  [see  Introd.  to  1 
Pet.])  of  their  conversation  (i.  e.  their 
Christian  behaviour,  walk,  course.  No 
English  word  completely  gives  it),  imitate 
the  faith.  8.]  JesusChrist  is  yesterday 
and  to-day  the  same,  and  for  ever  (the 
verse  stands  as  a  transition  from  what  has 
passed  to  what  follows.  ' '  It  was  Christ 
whom  these  leaders  preached,  when  they 
spoke  the  word  of  God  :  Christ  who  sup- 
ported them  to  the  end,  being  the  author 
and  finisher  of  their  faith  ;  and  He  remains 
still  the  same  with  regard  to  you, —  the 
same :  be  not  then  carried  away  &c."  As 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  yesterday 
refers  to  the  tiMie  past,  when  their  leaders 
passed  away  from  them,  to-day  to  the  time 
present,  when  the  Writer  and  the  readers 
were  living.  In  our  A.  V.,  this  verse,  by 
the  omission  of  the  copula  "  is,"  appears 
as  if  it  were  in  apposition  with  "  the  end  of 
whose  conversation  :"  and  in  the  carelessly 
printed  polyglott  of  Bagster,  the  matter  is 
made  worse,  by  a  colon  being  substituted 
for  the  period,  after  'conversation.'  Ob- 
serve Jesus  Christ,  not  common  with  our 
Writer  :  only  e.  g.  ver.  21,  where  he  wishes 
to  give  a  solemn  fulness  to  the  mention  of 
the  Lord  :  Jesus,  the  Person,  of  whom  we 
have  been  proving,  that  He  is  the  Christ, 
the  Anointed  of  God.  Compare  also  ch.  x. 
10).  Be  not  carried  away  (the  fi.\ed  point 
from  which  they  are  not  to  be  carried  away, 
is  clearly  that  given  in  the  last  verse,  viz. 
Jesus  Christ)  by  various  and  strange 
{strangers  to  the  truth)  doctrines  (teach- 
ings, Matt.  XV.  9;  Col.  ii.  22;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1) :  for  it  is  good  that  the  heart  be  con- 
firmed with  grace  (God's  grace,  working 
on  us  by  faith),  not  with  meats  (it  is  a 
question  whether  this  be  meant  of  meat 
eaten  after  sacrifices,  or  of  "meats"  as 
spoken  of  so  much  by  St.  Paul,  meats  par- 
taken of  or  abstained  from  as  a  matter  of 


conscience :  see  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  13  :  ib.  vi. 
13  :  Rom.  xiv.  15,  20.  The  former  view  is 
taken  by  Schlichting,  Bleek,  Liinemann, 
&c.,  on  the  grounds,  1)  that  the  expression 
will  not  suit  meats  abstained  from,  only 
those  partaken  of:  2)  that  ver.  10,  which 
is  in  close  connexion  with  this,  speaks  of 
an  altar  and  of  partaking  of  meats  sacri- 
ficed :  and  3)  that  this  same  reference,  to 
meats  ofl'ered  in  sacrifice,  is  retained 
throughout,  to  ver.  15.  The  other  view  is 
taken  by  Chrysostom,  &c.,  the  great  body 
of  later  Commentators,  and  recently  by 
Pobme,Tholuck,  and  Delitzsch.  And  I  own 
the  reasons  urged  in  its  favour  incline  me 
strongly  to  this  view,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other),  in  which  (the  observance  of 
which :  the  word  meats  being  used  for  the 
observance  of  rules  concerning  meats  and 
drinks,  ^'c.)  they  who  walked  were  not 
profited  (these,  who  walked  in  such  ob- 
servances, are  the  whole  people  of  God 
under  the  Old  Test,  dispensation  [notice 
the  past  tenses],  to  whom  they  were  of 
themselves  useless  and  profitless,  though 
ordained  for  a  preparatory  purpose :  so 
that  Calvin's  objection  is  answered,  that 
"the  discipline  of  which  the  distinction 
between  meats  was  a  part,  was  useful  to 
the  fathers  under  the  law."  Yes,  and  so 
was  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  part  of  the  discipUne :  but  it  was 
useless  to  take  away  sin).  10.]    What 

is  the  connexion  toith  ver.  9  ?  It  is  repre- 
sented as  being  entirely  done  away  by  our 
interpretation  of  meats  above.  If  I  regard 
it  aright,  it  is  not  only  not  done  away,  but 
established  in  its  proper  light.  Those  an- 
cient distinctions  are  profitless :  one  dis- 
tinction remains  :  that  our  true  meat  is  not 
to  be  partaken  of  by  those  who  adhere  to 
those  .old  distinctions  :  that  Christianity 
and  Judaism  arc  necessarily  and  totally 
distinct.  See  more  below.  We  have  an 
altar  (to  what  does  the  Writer  allude? 
Some  have  said  that  no  distinct  idea  was 
before  him,  but  that  he  merely  used  the 
term  altar,  to  help  the  figure  which  he  was 
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an  altar,  whereof  they  have 
no  right  to  eat  which  serve 
the  tabernacle,     "  For  the 
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whereof  they  have  nt)   rig'ht  to  eat 


.'hieh 


vviuen  serve 


the  tabernacle,     li  For 


al>out  to  introduce.  And  this  view  h:is 
just  so  nuu'h  truth  in  it,  that  there  is  no 
e»ij>hasi.i  ou  the  word  altar.  The  ill  tar 
l)eurs  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  fijjure ; 
hut  still  1  cannot  think  that  it  has  not  a 
definite  meaning^.  Others  understand  hy 
the  altar,  Christ  himself.  This  again  has 
so  much  truth  iu  it,  that  the  Victim 
is  so  superior  to  the  altar,  as  to  cast  it 
altogether  into  shade ;  but  still  is  not 
Himself  the  altar.  Some  again  under- 
stand, the  table  of  the  Lord,  at  which  we 
eat  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  is  so  far  true, 
that  that  table  may  be  said  to  represent  to 
us  the  Cross  whereupon  the  Sacrifice  was 
oilered,  just  as  the  bread  and  wine,  laid  ou 
it,  represent  the  oblation  itself:  but  it  is 
not  the  altar,  in  any  propriety  of  language, 
however  we  may  be  justified,  in  common 
parlance,  iu  so  calling  it.  Some  again 
have  interpreted  it  to  mean  the  heavenly 
place,  where  Christ  now  oflfers  the  virtue 
of  His  Blood  to  the  Father  for  us.  This 
again  is  so  far  true,  that  it  is  the  antitype 
of  the  Cross,  just  as  the  Cross  is  the  anti- 
type of  the  Lord's  table :  but  we  do  not 
want,  iu  this  word,  the  heavenly  thing  repre- 
sented by,  any  more  than  the  enduring  or- 
dinance representing,  the  original  historic 
concrete  material  altar  :  we  want  that  altar 
itself:  and  that  altar  is,  the  Ceoss,  ou 
which  the  Lord  suffered.  That  is  our  altar  : 
not  to  be  emphasized,  nor  exalted  into  any 
comparison  with  the  adorable  Victim  there- 
on offered ;  but  still  our  altar,  that  wherein 
we  glory  that  for  which  as  for  our  altars. 
we  contend :  of  which  our  banners,  our 
tokens,  our  adornments,  our  churches,  are 
full :  severed  from  which,  we  know  not 
Christ ;  laid  upon  which.  He  is  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  And  so  it 
is  here  explained  by  most  of  the  best  Com- 
mentators) to  eat  of  which  (see  esp.  1  Cor. 
ix.  13)  they  have  not  licence  who  serve 
the  tabernacle  (who  are  these  ?  Some, 
as  Schlichting,  Morus,  and  strange  to  say 
recently  Hofmaun,  understand  by  them  the 
same,  viz.  Christians,  as  the  subject  of  we 
have.  We  Christians  have  an  altar  whereof 
[oven]they  who  serve  the  [Christian]  taber- 
nacle have  no  right  to  eat :  i.  e.  as  explained 
by  Hofmann,  as  the  high  priest  himself  did 
not  eat  of  the  sin-offerings  whose  blood  was 
brought  into  the  tabernacle,  but  they  were 
burnt  without  the  camp,  so  we  Christians 
have  no  sacrifice  of  which  we  have  any  right 


to  cat,  wo  further  prof  I  to  be  derived  from 
that  one  sacrifice,  by  which  we  have  been 
reconciled  to  God.  Hut  this  is  1)  false  in 
fact.  We  have  a  right  to  eat  of  our  Sacri- 
fice, and  are  connnanded  so  to  do.  All 
that  our  Lord  says  of  eating  His  Flesh  and 
drinking  His  Blood  [explain  it  Jiow  we 
will]  would  be  nullified  and  set  aside  by 
such  an  interpretation.  And  2)  it  is  directly 
against  the  whole  context,  iu  which  the 
meats,  whatever  they  are,  are  pronounced 
profitless,  and  they  who  walked  in  them 
contrasted  with  us  who  have  higher  privi- 
leges. To  what  purpose  then  would  it  be 
to  say,  that  we  have  an  altar  of  which  we 
cannot  cat  ?  that  we  have  a  sacrifice  which 
brings  us  no  profit,  but  only  shame  ?  I 
pass  over  the  interpretation  which  under- 
stands by  the  words  some  particular  class 
of  Christians  among  the  Hebrews,  because 
it  involves  the  anachronism  of  a  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  which  certainly 
then  had  no  place :  and  also  because  it 
would  furnish  no  sense  at  all  suiting  the 
passage,  referring  as  it  then  would  to  some 
Christians  only,  not  to  all.  The  only  true 
reference  of  our  words,  as  also  that  which 
has  been  all  but  universally  acknowledged, 
is  that  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  in 
them  to  those  who  have  part  with  them  in 
serving  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  These  have  no  light  to  eat 
of  our  altar  :  for  just  as  the  bodies  of  those 
beasts  whose  blood  was  brought  into  the 
sanctuary  were  burnt  without  the  camp,  so 
Jesus  suffered  altogether  without  the  gate 
of  legal  Judaism.  Let  us  then  not  tarry 
serving  that  tabernacle  which  has  no  p.irt 
iu  Him,  but  go  forth  to  Him  without  the 
camp,  bearing  His  reproach.  For  we  cleave 
not  to  any  abiding  city,  such  as  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  but  seek  one  to  come.  Let  us 
then  not  tarry  iu  the  Jewish  tabernacle, 
serving  their  rites,  ofJering  their  sacrifices; 
but  offer  our  now  only  possible  sacrifice, 
that  of  praise,  the  fruit  of  a  good  confession, 
acceptable  to  God  through  Him.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  does  the  whole  context  stand 
in  harmony.  Thus  the  words  in  they  that 
serve  the  tabernacle  keep  their  former 
meanings :  see  ch.  viii.  5,  where  we  have 
"such  as  hare  the  delineation  and  the 
shadow  of  heavenly  things:"  and  remem- 
ber that  "  the  tabernacle,"  barely  so  placed, 
c:innot  by  any  possibility  mean  any  part 
of  the  Christian  appaiatus  of  worship,  nor 
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bodies  of  those  beasfs,whose 
blood  is  brought  into  the 
sanctuary  by  the  high  priest 
for  sin,  are  burned  toithout 
the  camp.  '-  Wherefore 
Jesus  also,  that  he  might 
sanctify  the  people  with 
his  own  blood,  suffered 
without  the  gate.  '•*  Let  us 
go  forth  therefore  unto  him 
without  the  camp,  bearing 


blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary 

Nimb.x'ix.s.  by   the    high    priest  f^   are   burned 

"vario'v^ir     outside    the    camp.      12  "WTierefore 

'^/"Joidtu"  Jesus  also,  that    he  might  sanctify 

the  people  through  his  own   blood, 

9Johnxij^i7,  q  suffered  outside  the  gate.      13  \jq^ 

^  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him  out- 

''ipet;f^.i4.  side  the  camp,  bearing  "^his  reproach. 


have  any  antitypical  reference,  but  can 
only  import  that  which  throughout  the 
Epistle  it  has  imported,  viz.  the  Jewish 
tabernacle :  see  ch.  viii.  5,  ix.  21,  &c.). 
11.]  For  (reason  why  this  exclu- 
sion has  place:  because  our  great  Sacri- 
fice is  not  one  of  those  in  which  the 
servants  of  the  tabernacle  had  any  share, 
but  answers  to  one  which  was  wholly  taken 
out  and  burnt :  see  below)  of  the  animals 
of  which  the  blood  is  brought  into  the 
holy  place  by  the  high  priest,  of  these 
the  bodies  are  consumed  by  fire  outside 
the  camp  (there  was  a  distinction  in  tlie 
sacrifices  as  to  the  subsequent  participation 
of  certain  parts  of  them  by  the  priests. 
Those  of  which  they  did  partake  were : 

1)  the  sin-ofi'ering  of  the  rulers  [a  male 
kid],  and  the  sin-offering  of  the  common 
people  [a  female  kid  or  lamb].  Lev.  iv. 
22  tf.,  27  fi".  [compare  the  rules  in  ch.  vi. 
about  eating  and  not  eating  the  sacrifices] : 

2)  the  dove  of  the  poor  man.  Lev.  v.  9 : 

3)  the  trespass- offering,  Lev.  vii.  7  :  4)  the 
skin  of  the  whole  burut-offering,  ib.  ver.  8  : 
5)  the  wave-breast  and  heave-shoulder  of 
the  peace-offerings  :  6)  the  wave-offerings 
on  the  feast  of  weeks,  entire.  But  those  of 
which  they  did  not  partake  were  1)  the 
sin-offering  of  the  high  priest  for  himself. 
Lev.  iv.  5 — 7,  esp.  ver.  12  :  2)  the  sin- 
offering  for  sins  of  ignorance  of  the  con- 
gregation, Lev.  iv.  16 — 21,  see  Num.  xv. 
24:  3)  the  sin-offering  for  high  priest  and 
people  combined,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  blood  of  which  was  brought  not 
only  into  the  holy  but  into  the  holiest 
place,  Lev.  \vi.  27.  Besides  which  we 
have  a  general  rule,  to  which  doubtless 
the  Writer  here  alludes.  Lev.  vi.  30, 
"  No  sin-offering,  whereof  any  of  the 
blood  is  brought  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  to  reconcile  withal  in 
the  holy  place,  shall  be  eaten :  it  shall  be 
burnt  in  the  fire."  As  regards  particular 
expressions ;  the  holy  place  heii',  as  in  th. 


ix.  8, 12, 24,  25,  and  x.  19,  probably  means 
not  the  holy  place  commonly  so  called, 
but  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which  the  blood 
of  the  sin-ottering  was  brought  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  and  which  only  typified 
heaven,  whither  Christ  as  High  Priest  is 
entered  with  His  Blood.  Without  the 
camp  refers  to  the  time  when  Israel  was 
encamped  in  the  wilderness:  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  camp  was  afterwards  succeeded 
by  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  without 
the  gate  below  answers  to  it). 
12.]  Wherefore  (as  being  the  antitype  of 
the  sin-oft'ering  on  the  day  of  atonement) 
Jesus  also,  that  He  might  sanctify  (see  on 
ch.  ii.  11)  the  people  (see  on  ch.  ii.  17) 
through  His  own  blood,  suffered  outside 
the  gate  (of  Jerusalem.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  this  verse  rightly,  to 
trace  with  some  care  the  various  steps  of 
the  symbolism.  The  offering  of  Christ  con- 
sists of  two  parts  :  1)  His  oftcring  on  earth, 
which  was  accomplished  on  the  cross,  and 
answered  to  the  slaying  of  the  legal  vic- 
tim and  the  destruction  of  its  body  by 
fire,  the  annihilation  of  the  fleshly  life : 
and  2)  His  offering  in  the  holy  place 
above,  which  consisted  in  His  entering 
heaven,  the  abode  of  God,  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say  his  flesh,  and  carrying 
His  blood  there  as  a  standing  atonement 
for  the  world's  sin.  This,  the  sanctifying 
of  the  people  through  His  own  blood,  was 
the  ulterior  end  of  that  sacrifice  on  earth  : 
and  therefore  whatever  belonged  to  that 
sacrifice  on  earth,  is  said  to  have  been  done 
in  order  to  that  other.  This  will  sufliciently 
account  for  the  clause  indicating  purpose 
here,  without  making  it  seem  as  if  the  ulti- 
mate end,  the  sanctification  of  God's  people, 
depended  on  the  subordinate  circumstance 
of  Christ's  having  suftered  outside  the 
gate.  It  did  depend  on  the  entire  fulfil- 
ment by  Him  of  all  things  written  of  Him 
in  the  law :  and  of  theui  this  was  one). 
So  then  let  us  go  forth  to  Him  outside 
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his  reproach.  '■»  For  here 
have  we  no  continuing  cily, 
but  we  seek  one  to  come. 
'*  Bi/  him  therefore  let  us 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  Ood  continualli/,  that 
is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips 
giving  thanks  to  his  name. 
•*  But  to  do  good  and  to 
communicate  forget  not  : 
for  with  such  sacrifices  Ood 
is  well  pleased,  "  Obet/ 
them  that    have   the   rule 
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li  8  For  we  have  not  here  an  abiding  ^^h '!.."';„ 

O       I'liil.  ill.  ifl. 

city,  but  we  seek  tliat  which  is  to  txiLiiy^' 
come.  15  t 'Jlj,J.^^^,^.^^  ]^\^  tlierefore  t  Eph-i^ifs 
let  us  offer  up  "a  sacrifice  of  praise  "|;^*j^,i|J|- 
to  God  continually,  that  is,  "the  Icvii.i2':&' 
fruit  of  lips  g-iving-  thanks  to  his  i h"'.x1v. 2. 
name.  i'"'  ^  But  to  do  good  and  to  y  K""-  »"■  "• 
communicate  forget  not:  for  ^  with  "^  pmuv".!'^' 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased. 

1  Thess.  V. 
V.  17.   ver.7. 


the  camp  ("meaning,  outside  the  polity 
wliieh  is  according  to  the  hiw  :"  Theodoret. 
This  is  certainly  intended,  and  not  the 
meaning  given  by  Chrysostom  ["let  us 
take  up  His  cross,  and  remain  outside  the 
world"],  nor  that  of  Schlichting,  and 
others  ["  let  us  undergo  exile,  reproach, 
and  the  like,  with  Him"].  Both  these 
may  be  involved  in  that  which  is  in- 
tended; the  latter  particular  is  presently 
mentioned  :  but  they  are  not  identical  with 
it.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
Exod.  xxxiii.  7,  "It  came  to  pass,  that 
every  one  which  sotight  the  Lord  tvent  out 
unto  tlie  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
which  was  toithout  the  camp."  Bleek 
objects  that  if  so,  we  should  not  expect 
the  tabernacle  to  have  been  so  shortly  be- 
fore mentioned  as  representing  the  Jewish 
sanctuary,  in  distinction  from  the  Chris- 
tian. But  this  seems  hardly  sufficient 
reason  for  denying  the  reference.  The 
occasion  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  was  a  remarkable 
one.  The  people  were  just  quitting  Sinai, 
the  home  of  the  law  ;  aud  the  term,  "  every 
one  which  sought  the  Lord,"  seems  to 
bear  more  than  ordinary  solemnity),  bear- 
ing His  reproach  (see  on  ch.  xi.  26). 
14.]  For  (reason  why  such  going  forth  is 
agreeable  to  our  whole  profession :  not 
why  the  word  "  camp,"  and  not  "  city," 
is  used  above)  we  have  not  here  (on  earth  : 
not,  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem)  an  abiding 
city,  but  we  seek  for  that  (abiding  city) 
which  is  to  come  ("  he  calls  the  city,  one 
to  come,  because  it  is  future  to  us.  To 
God,  Christ,  the  angels,  it  is  already  pre- 
sent." Schlichting.  Yet  this  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  The  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
in  all  her  glory,  is  not  yet  existing,  nor 
shall  be  until  the  number  of  the  elect  is 
accomplished.  Then  she  shall  come  down 
out  of  heaven  as  a  bride  prepared  for  her 
husband,  Rev.  xxi.  2.     This  verse  certaiulv 


comes  with  a  solemn  tone  on  the  reader, 
considering  how  short  a  time  the  abiding 
city  did  actually  remain,  and  how  soon 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  put  an  end 
to  the  Jewish  polity  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  enduring).  15.] 
Through  Him  (placed  first,  as  carrying 
all  the  emphasis — through  Him,  not  by 
means  of  the  Jewish  ritual  observances) 
therefore  (this  gathers  its  inference  from 
the  whole  argument,  vv.  10 — 14)  let  us 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise  (this,  a  sacri- 
fice of  praise,  is  in  the  Septuagint  version. 
It  is  the  term  for  a  thank-oftering  in  the 
law.  The  Commentators  quote  an  old  say- 
ing of  the  Rabbis,  "  In  the  future  age  all 
sacrifices  shall  cease,  but  praises  shall  not 
cease  ")  continually  (not  at  fixed  days  and 
seasons,  as  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  but  all 
through  our  lives)  to  God,  that  is,  the 
fruit  of  lips  (from  Hosea  [ref.]  :  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is,  "  we  will 
account  our  lips  as  calves  "  [for  a  sacri- 
fice] :  A.  v.,  "  we  will  render  the  calves 
of  our  lips."  The  fruit  of  the  lips  is  ex- 
plained by  the  next  woi-ds  to  be,  a  good 
confession  to  God)  confessing  to  His  name 
(i.e.  the  name  of  God,  as  the  ultimate 
object  to  which  the  confession,  through 
Sim,  Jesus,  is  referred).  16.]  But 
(as  if  it  were  said,  the  fruit  of  the  lips 
is  not  the  only  sacrifice :  God  must  be 
praised  not  only  with  the  lips,  but  with 
the  life)  of  beneficence  and  communica- 
tion (of  your  means  to  others  who  are  in 
want :  an  usage  of  the  word  which,  as 
Bleek  remai-ks,  sprung  up  in  the  primitive 
Christian  Church,  as  also  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  the  verb:  see  on  ch.  ii.  14)  be 
not  forgetful  (ver.  2) :  for  with  such 
sacrifices  (viz.  beneficence  and  communi- 
cation, not  including  ver.  15,  which  is 
complete  in  itself)  God  is  well  pleased. 
17— end.]   Concluding  exhortations  and 
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over  you,  and  submit  to  them  :  for 

''l^xiiii"?.  ^^^^y  ^keep  watch  on  behalf  of  your 

Acts  IX. 26,   gQ^^]g^    jjg    having-   to    give    account, 

that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and 

not   with    lamentation,    for    that   is 

unprofitable    for   you.     i^  '^  Pray  for 

us  :  for  we  trust  we  have  ^  a  good 

conscience,  desiring  in  all  things  to 

behave    ourselves    with    seemliness. 

19  But  I   the   more   abundantly  ex- 

e  Phiiem. 22.    Jiort  y ou  ^  to  do  this,  that  I  may  be 

restored  to  you  the  sooner. 
^?Th;sTv'23      ^^  But  ^the  God  of  peace,  ^that 

K  Acts  ii.'24,  82.     Rom.  iv.  24.  &  viii.  11.     1  Cor.  vi.  U.  &  xv.  15.     2Cor.  iv.  14. 
1  Pet.  i.  21. 


:  Rom.  XT.  SO. 
Eph.  vi.  19. 
Col.  iv.  3. 
1  Thess.  V. 


d  Acts  xxiu.  1 
&  xxiv.  16. 
2  Cor.  i.  12. 
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over  yov,  and  submit  your- 
selves :  for  they  tvatch  for 
your  souls,  as  they  that 
must  give  account,  that 
they  may  do  it  with  Joy, 
and  not  tvith  grief:  for 
that  is  unprofitable  for 
you.  '8  Pray  for  us  :  for 
toe  trust  we  have  a  good 
conscience,  in  all  things 
willing  to  live  honestly. 
19  But  I  beseech  you  the 
rather  to  do  this,  that  I 
may  be  restored  to  you  the 
sooner,  ^o  iVow  the  God  of 
peace,  that  brought  again 


notices.  17.]  Having  already  in  ver.  7 

spoken  of  their  deceased  leaders  in  the 
church,  and  thereby  been  reminded  of  their 
steadfastness  in  the  faith,  he  has  taken  oc- 
casion in  the  intervening  verses  to  admonish 
them  respecting  the  danger  of  apostasy  to 
Judaism,  and  to  exhort  them  to  come  fear- 
lessly out  of  it  to  Christ.  Now  he  returns 
to  their  duty  to  their  leaders.  Obey  your 
leaders,  and  submit  (to  them)  (obey,  in 
the  regular  course  of  your  habits,  guided  by 
them,  persuaded  that  their  rule  is  right : 
submit,  where  that  rule  interferes  with 
your  own  will :  obey  has  more  of  free 
following,  submit  of  dutiful  yielding): 
for  they  (on  their  part)  keep  watch  on 
behalf  of  your  souls  (not  the  same  as  on 
behalf  of  you,  but  rather  equivalent  to 
"  on  behalf  of  you  for  your  salvation  :"  the 
word  sotU  bringing  in  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality), as  having  to  give  an  account 
(by  these  words,  as  Theophylact  well  ob- 
serves, bestir  up  the  rulers  also  to 
diligence,  and  remembering  their  own 
responsibility) :  that  they  may  do  this 
(viz.  watch,  not  give  an  account,  for 
thus  the  present  tenses  which  follow  would 
be  inapplicable)  with  joy,  and  not  lament- 
ing (over  your  disobedience) :  for  this 
(their  having  to  lament  over  you)  is  un- 
profitable for  you.  18.]  Pray  for 
us  (here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  probably  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  person 
plural  indicates  the  Writer  alone.  As 
Delitzsch  observes,  the  passage  from  the 
rulers  to  the  Writer  individually  would 
be  harsh.  And  when  Bleek  finds  in  ver. 
19  a  proof  that  the  Writer  only  is  meant, 
he   misses    the    point,    that    this    us,    in- 


cluding the  Writer  and  his  companions,  is 
in  fact  a  transition  note  between  ver,  17 
and  ver.  19.  See  Eph.  vi.  19  ;  Rom.  xv.  30 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  11) :  for  we  are  persuaded  that 
we  have  a  good  conscience,  desiring  in 
all  things  to  behave  ourselves  with  seem- 
liness (i.  e.  to  live  without  giving  oflence 
or  scandal.  This  appears  to  point  at  some 
ottence  of  the  same  kind  as  we  know  to 
have  been  taken  at  the  life  and  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  with  reference  to  the  la^  and 
Jewish  customs).  19.]  But  I  the  more 
abundantly  (see  on  ch.  ii.  1)  exhort  you  to 
do  this  (i.  e.  to  pray  for  us),  that  I  may  be 
the  sooner  restored  to  you  (on  the  inferences 
from  this  and  the  other  notices  in  this 
concluding  passage,  see  Introduction.) 

20,  21.]  Solemn  concluding  prayer. 
"  He  first  asks  their  prayers,  then  prays 
for  all  blessings  on  them."  Chrysostom. 
20.]  But  (breaking  off,  as  we 
use  the  same  term  :  see  again  ver.  22) 
the  God  of  peace  (so  often,  at  the 
end  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  :  see  Rom. 
XV.  33;  x\n.  20;  1  Cor.  xiv.  83;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11;  Phil.  iv.  9;  1  Thess.  iv.  23; 
and  2  Thess.  iii.  16.  In  the  presence  of 
so  many  instances  of  the  expression  under 
different  circumstances,  it  would  perhaps 
be  hardly  safe  to  infer  from  it  here  any 
reference  to  danger  of  strife  within  the 
church  addressed.  Still  the  words  are  not 
a  mere  formula,  and  in  all  the  above 
places,  some  reference  is  made,  doubtless, 
to  circumstances  either  of  internal  dis- 
sension or  external  tribulation.  And  cer- 
tainly both  the  exhortations  in  w.  17 — 19 
point  to  a  state  in  which  there  was  danger 
of  disobedience   within  and  suspicion  to- 
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from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  -^  make  you  per- 
fect in  every  good  work  to 
do  his  will,  working  in  you 
that  which  is  wellpleasing 
in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ;  to  whom  he  glory  \ 
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brought  up  from  the  dead,  '' throug-h  ''^««5 
the  blood    of  the  everhisting-   cove- 
nant,   '  the    g-reat    shepherd    of  the  '  k*;.;; 
sheep,  even  our  Lord  Jesus,  21  ^  make 
you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  ^ 
do  his  will,  •  doing  in  you  that  which 
is  wellpleasing  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus    Christ:    ™to    whom   be   the  ""a^T,', 


2S.  &  xxxvii. 
24.  John  X.  ■ 
11,  U.  1  Pet. 
ii.  25.  &  V.  1. 
2  Thes.s.  ii. 
17.    1  Pet.  V. 


wards  the  Writer  and  those  who  were  ou 
his  part.  So  that  '  peace '  was  a  natural 
wish  for  them,  even  without  taking  into 
account  those  troubles  which  harassed  and 
threatened  them  from  without,  in  regard 
of  which  it  would  be  also  a  haven,  where 
they  would  be),  who  brought  up  from  the 
dead  (perhaps  this  is  said  not  of  the  Re- 
surrection only,  but  of  the  Ascension  also. 
"  This  is  the  only  place  where  our  Writer 
mentions  the  Resurrection.  Every  where 
else  he  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  depth  of  our 
Lord's  humiliation,  passing  over  all  that  is 
intermediate,  to  the  highest  point  of  His 
exaltation.  The  connexion  here  suggest.s 
to  him  once  at  least  to  make  mention  of 
that  which  lay  between  Golgotha  and  the 
throne  of  God,  between  the  altar  of  the 
Cross  and  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  the  re- 
surrection of  Him  who  died  as  our  sin- 
oftering  ")  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep 
(the  passage  before  the  Writer's  mind  has 
been  that  in  the  prophetic  sixty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  [ver.  11],  where 
speaking  of  Moses,  it  is  said,  "  \Miere  is 
He  that  brought  them  up  out  of  the  sea 
unto  the  Shepherd  of  his  flock  ? "  In 
Isaiah,  the  shepherd  is  Moses;  and  the 
oomparisou  between  Moses  and  Christ  is 
familiar  to  our  Writer,  ch.  iii.  2 — G.  The 
addition  of  great  as  applied  to  Christ,  is 
correspondent  to  His  title  great  Priest, 
ch.  X.  21.  To  deny  this  reference,  with 
Liinemann,  seems  impossible,  with  the  re- 
markable conjunction  of  "  the  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep."  The  connexion  here  in  which 
this  title  of  our  Lord  is  brought  in,  may 
be,  that  the  Rulers  having  been  ju.'it 
mentioned,  and  himself  also,  and  his 
labours  and  theirs  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Church  in  peace  being  before  his 
mind,  he  is  led  to  speak  of  Him  who  is 
the  Chief  Shepherd  [1  Pet.  v.  4],  who  was 
brought  again  from  the  dead  by  the  God 
of  Peace),  in  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant  (but  in  what  sense  ?  Theodorct 
says,  "He  calls  the  new  Covenant  ever- 


lasting ;  for  that  there  shall  be  none  after 
it."  Then,  the  expression  itself  can  hardly 
but  be  a  reminiscence  of  Zech.  ix.  11,  "  By 
(in)  the  blood  of  thy  covenant  I  have  sent 
forth  thy  prisoner  out  of  the  pit  wherein 
is  no  loater :"  and  if  so,  the  import  of  the 
preposition  in  here  will  be  at  least  in- 
dicated by  its  import  there.  And  there  it 
is,  by  virtue  of,  in  the  power  of,  the  blood 
of  thy  covenant,  i.  e.  of  that  blood  which 
was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  entered  into 
with  thee.  So  also  we  must  understand 
it  here.  The  instrumental,  conditioning- 
element  force  of  in  seems  to  predomi- 
nate :  through,  or  in  virtue  of,  the  blood 
[Acts  XX.  28].  See  on  the  whole,  Isa.  Iv. 
3;  Ixi.  8;  John  x.  11 — 18),  even  our  Lord 
Jesus  (here  the  personal  name,  Jesus,  is 
joined  with  the  assertion  of  His  lordship 
over  us :  below,  where  the  inworking  of 
the  Spirit  through  Him  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
"  through  Jesus  Christ,"  His  office  as 
Christ  at  God's  right  hand  having  made 
Him  the  channel  of  the  Spirit  to  us :  the 
anointing  on  Him,  the  Head,  flowing  down 
to  the  skirts  of  the  raiment.  See  Acts  ii.  36) 
perfect  you  in  every  good,  work,  towards 
the  doing  His  will  (see  ch.  x.  36.  Here  as 
there,  it  is  not  a  habit  which  is  spoken  of, 
but  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole  course 
of  obedience),  doing  in  you  (doing,  chosen 
expressly  as  taking  up  the  doing  of  His 
will,  in  exact  correspondence  with  St.  Paul's 
saying,  Phil.  ii.  13)  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing in  His  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ  (the  reference  is  variously  given  : 
to  "well-pleasing,"  —  well-pleasing  &c. 
through  Jesus  Christ :  or  to  the  verb, 
"  doing."  The  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable,  as  the  former  would  introduce  a 
superfluity)  :  to  whom  (i.  e.  to  God,  the 
chief  subject  of  the  whole  sentence,  God, 
who  is  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought 
up  the  Lord  Jesus  from  the  dead,  who 
can  perfect  us  in  every  good  work,  to 
accomplish  His  will,  and  works  in  us 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  Him  through 
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glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
22  But  I  beseech  you^  brethren,  suf- 
fer the  word  of  my  exhortation  :  for 

ni Pet. v.  12.  "I  have  written  a  letter  unto  you 
in   few    words.      23  Know    ye   that 

°iTi^8MMj2-°our  brother  Timothy  Pis  set  at 
liberty;  with  whom,  if  he  come 
shortly,  I   will   see   you.     24-  Salute 

qver.7.17.  all  them  1  that  have  the  rule  over 
you,  and  all  the  saints.     They  from 

rTit.iu.i6.  Italy  salute  you.  25  r  Qj-ace  be  with 
you  all.     Amen. 
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for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
^^  And  I  beseech  you,  bre- 
thren, suffer  the  word  of 
exhortation:  for  I  have 
written  a  letter  unto  you 
in  few  words.  '^  Know  ye 
that  our  brother  Timothy 
is  set  at  liberty;  withtohom, 
if  he  come  shortly,  I  toill 
see  you.  "*  Salute  all  them 
that  have  the  rule  over 
you,  and  all  the  saints. 
They  of  Italy  salute  you. 
2^  Grace  be  with  you  all. 
Amen. 


Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  majesty  of  the 
sentence  requires  this  reverting  to  its 
main  agent,  and  speaks  against  the  re- 
ferring to  whom  be  glory  to  our  Blessed 
Lord,  who  is  only  incidentally  mentioned. 
See  the  very  similar  construction  of  1  Pet.  i  v. 
11,  where  however  the  reference  is  not  by 
any  means  equally  certain)  be  (in  1  Pet.  iv. 
11,  "  is  :"  and  possibly  also  here  :  but  per- 
haps "  be"  is  the  more  probable  supple- 
ment) the  glory  for  ever.  Amen.  22.] 
But  (breaking  oft",  see  above,  ver.  20) 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  endure  the  word 
of  my  exhortation  (or,  of  exhortation.  The 
expression  applies  without  doubt  to  the 
whole  Epistle,  from  what  follows :  not  as 
Beza,  and  others,  to  the  few  exhortations 
preceding,  nor  as  Grotius,  to  ch.  x. — xiii. 
only :  nor  as  Kuinoel,  and  others,  to  the 
exhortations  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
Epistle) ;  for  also  (besides  other  reasons, 
there  is  this)  in  (by  means  of,  in  the  mate- 
rial of)  few  [words]  (few  in  comparison 
of  what  might  have  been  said  on  such  a 


subject)  I  have  written  to  you.  23.] 
Enow  (not,  "ye  know,"  see  in  my  Greek 
Test.)  that  our  brother  Timothy  is  dis- 
missed (the  word  thus  rendered  does 
not  occur  in  St.  Paul,  but  is  frequent  in 
St.  Luke ;  e.  g.,  Luke  xxii.  68  ;  xxiii.  16 
fF.  ;  Acts  iii.  13 ;  iv.  21,  of  dismissal  from 
prison  or  custody ;  Acts  xiii.  3 ;  xv.  30, 
of  official  sending  away;  Acts  xv.  33,  of 
solemn  dismissal ;  and  Acts  xix.  41,  xxiii. 
22,  of  simple  dismissal),  with  whom,  if 
he  come  ("  to  me :  it  is  probable,  that 
Timothy  had  been  discharged  from  prison, 
but  had  not  yet  reached  St.  Paul  [or, 
the  writer,  whoever  he  was]."  (Ecu- 
menius)  soon,  I  will  see  you  (by  going  to 
y«u).  24.]  Salute  all  your  leaders, 

and  all  the  saints.  They  from  Italy 
salute  you  (on  this,  see  Introd.,  §  ii.  13). 
25.]  Grace  (literally,  the  grace,  viz.  of 
God.  "  He  does  not  express  whose  grace 
and  favour  he  wishes  for  them,  as  that 
was  a  matter  notorious  to  all  Christians." 
Schlichting)  be  with  all  of  you.    Amen. 
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/.  '  JAMES,  a  servant  of 
God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  twelre  tribes 
which  are  scattered  abroad, 
greeting.  2  My  brethren, 
count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall 
into    divers    temptations  ; 
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of  the   Lord    Jesus    Christy  <=  to  the 


I.  1  "  James,  "a  servant  of  God  and  "t'^'vu".^'" 

Gal.  i.  19.  & 
ii.  9.   Jude  1. 

twelve  tribes  ^  which  are  in  the  dis-  dDeut"«iL 
persion,  greeting.  2  jyjy  brethren,  It  xcun!' 
^  count  it  all  joy  ^when  ye  fall  iiito  ^iji'^t.^V 

ActsV  41.  ■ 
Heb.i.84.    I  Pet.  iv.  13,  le.  flPet.i.8. 


CnAr.  I.  1.]  Address  and  geeeting. 
James  (for  all  questious  who  the  Author 
of  this  Epistle  was,  see  the  lutroduetion. 
I  assume  here  that  which  I  have  there 
endeavoured  to  establish,  that  it  is  "  James 
the  Lord's  brother,"  the  first  president  or 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  an  Apos- 
tle, but  not  one  of  the  Twelve),  servant 
(not  necessarily,  as  Huther,  an  official  ap- 
pellation ;  but  implyhig,  as  he  also  confesses, 
devotion  to  God  and  His  work  alone,  irre- 
spectively of  self-will  or  other  men's  will) 
of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(not  "  of  the  God  and  Lord,  J.  C," 
but,  as  OEcumcnius,  "by  God,  he  means 
the  Father  :  by  Lord,  the  Son."  Huther 
remarks,  that  in  all  the  adilresses  of 
Epistles,  the  whole  name  Jesus  Christ 
is  given.  St.  James  mentions  our  Lord 
only  here  and  ch.  ii.  1  in  this  Epistle,  and 
not  at  all  in  his  speeches  in  Acts  xv.  and 
xxi.  Bengel  says,  "  It  might  have  seemed, 
if  he  had  often  named  Jesus,  as  if  he  did  it 
to  exalt  himself  as  the  brother  of  our  Lord. 
For  that  very  reason,  he  '  knew  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh  '  less  than  others  "), 
to  the  twelve  tribes  (of  Israel:  nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  place.  Not  however  to 
them,  as  distinguished  from  Gentile  Chris- 
tians :  for  the  two  classes  appear  to  have 


been  not  as  yet  distinct.  If  the  later  date 
of  the  Epistle  be  taken  [see  Introd.],  then 
the  Jewish  Christians  are  addressed  as  the 
nucleus  and  kernel  of  all  Christendom. 
But  to  my  mind,  the  former  is  more  pro- 
bable) which  are  in  the  dispersion  (the 
most  likely  reference  of  this  word  is  to  the 
literal  and  actual  Jewish  dispersion :  and  the 
Epistle  must  be  considered  as  addressed, 
from  the  head  of  the  mother  church  in 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Jewish  believers,  residing 
among  the  dispersed  tribes  of  Israel), 
greeting  (the  formula  thus  rendered  is  not 
found  in  the  address  of  any  other  apostolical 
Epistle  ;  but  it  occurs  in  the  Epistle  drawn 
up  under  the  direction  of  James  to  the 
Gentile  churches  in  Acts  xv.  23). 
2 — 12.]  Exhortations  regarding  the  en- 
durance  of  trials.  Think  it  aU  joy  (the 
word  joy  is  taken  up  out  of  the  word  ren- 
dered greeting,  which  literally  means  to 
rejoice.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  style 
of  this  Epistle  thus  to  take  up  again  words 
just  used:  so  "endurance.  But  let  endu- 
rance," ver.  3,  4  :  "  deficient  ...  is  defi- 
cient," ver.  4,  5  :  "  doubting  ...  he  that 
doubteth,"  ver.  6  :  "  slow  to  wrath  :  for  the 
wrath,"  ver.  19,  20 :  "  the  implanted  word 
.  .  .  but  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,"  ver.  21, 
22  :  "  that  man's  religion  is  vain  .  .  .  pure 
religion,"  ver.  26,  27,  &c.,  &c.  all  joy,  i.  e. 
all  conceivable  joy — a  matter  on  all  hands 
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divers  temptations ;  3  g  knowing-  this^ 
that  tlie  proof  of  your  faith  worketh 
endurance.  *  But  let  endurance  have 
a  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  per- 
fect and  entire,  in  nothing  deficient. 


''iMaf'pro?!  ^  ^  ^^^^  if  ^^y  of  yo^  i^  deficient  in 
iMitt.vii.7.&  wisdom, 

xxi.22.Mark 


let  him  ask  of  God,  that 
iFF  joSn*  giveth  to  all  simply,  and  upbraideth 
t!*"'!*"'  not;  and  ''it  shall  be  given  to  him. 


1  johnv.iV;  6  1  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing 

1  MiiVk  ! 
ITim 


doubting.     For  he  that  doubteth  is 
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*  knotolng  this,  that  the 
trying  of  your  faith  work- 
eth patience.  *  But  let 
patience  have  her  perfect 
luork,  that  ye  may  he  per- 
fect and  entire,  wanting 
nothing.  ^  If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth not ;  and  it  shall 
be  given  him.  *  But  let 
him  ask  in  faith,  nothing 
wavering.      For    he    that 


joyful),  my  brethren  (this  is  the  constant 
address  in  our  Epistle.  It  betokens  eoni- 
iniinity  of  origin  and  of  faith),  whensoever 
ye  fall  into  various  temptations  (these  are 
not  only  what  we  properly  call  temptations, 
but  any  kind  of  distresses  which  happen  to 
us,  from  without  or  from  within,  which  in 
God's  purpose  serve  as  trials  of  us :  the 
latter  word  being,  in  this  its  now  common 
general  meaning,  a  word  derived  from  the 
Christian  life.  See  1  Pet.  i.  6,  which  is 
strictly  parallel)  :  3.]  ground  of  this 

joy  :  knowing  (as  you  do)  that  the  proof 
of  your  faith  worketh  endurance  (per- 
severance: more  than  patience.  But 
does  not  St.  Paul,  Rom.  v.  3,  4,  state  pre- 
cisely the  converse,  viz.  that  "  tribulation 
tvorketh  endurance,  and  endtirance  ap- 
proval ?"  Doubtless :  but  it  is  really  the 
same  that  is  said  :  tribulation  there  is 
equivalent  to  proof  here.  As  De  Wette 
observes,  the  thought  is  not  carried  to  its 
end  as  in  Romans,  but  the  Apostle  breaks 
away  at  endurance  to  exhort  respecting  it). 
4.]  But  (as  if  it  had  been  said,  and  be  not 
weary  of  enduring :  but)  let  endurance 
have  a  perfect  work  (the  allusion  seems 
to  be  to  our  Lord's  saying,  Matt.  xxiv.  13, 
"He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  thesame  shall 
he  saved."  So  that  the  words  are  to  he 
taken  simply  and  literally;  endurance  as  the 
abstract,  mere  endurance,  and  work  as  the 
work  wrought  out  by  endurance  in  its  con- 
tinuance. And  perfect  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  enduring  to  the  end,  but  in  its 
ordinary  sense  of  '  perfect,'  fully  brought 
out  and  accomplished),  that  ye  may  be 
perfect  (for  the  work  of  God  iu  a  man  is 
the  man.  If  God's  teaching  by  patience 
have  had  a  perfect  work  in  you,  you  are 
perfect :  His  is  an  implanted  word,  ver.21. 
And  the  purpose  of  that  work  is,  to  make  us 
perfect)  and  entire  (that  in  which  every 
part  is  present  in  its  place),  deficient  in 


nothing  (the  subjoining  a  negative  corro- 
boration to  a  positive  clause  is  characteristic 
of  St.  James  :  compare  vv.  5  and  6). 
6.]  But  (i.  e.,  but  this  perfection  and  en- 
tireness,  this  defect  in  nothing,  will  not  be 
yet  attained;  and  you  will  find,  when  you 
aim  at  it,  that  you  are  lacking  in  the  very 
first  requisite)  if  any  of  you  is  deficient  in 
wisdom  (for  what  is  meant  by  wisdom 
here,  see  eh.  iii.  15 — 17),  let  him  ask 
(either  supply  '  it,'  or  take  the  verb  abso- 
lutely, which  is  better  :  so  A.  V.,  see  below) 
from  God  who  giveth  (asking  and  giving 
are  put  forward  as  belonging  to  us  and  God 
in  the  abstract,  and  we  do  not  want  any 
object,  as  "it,"  or  "w«*(?ow,"  supplied)  to 
all  men  simply  (so  Rom.  xii.  8,  "  He  that 
imparteth,  with  simplicity  ;"  whicli  is  per- 
haps better  than  "with  liberality :"  we 
must  here  interpret  by  what  follows,  and 
understand  it  of  simply  giving,  and  adding 
nothing  afterwards  which  may  take  off  from 
the  graciousnessof  the  gift)  and  upbraideth 
not  (in  what  sense  is  rather  doubtful. 
Many  interpret  it  of  sending  away  with  a 
refusal :  the  word  will  not  bear  this  mean- 
ing. By  far  the  greatest  part  of  Commen- 
tators understand  it  of  reproaching  by  the 
recounting  of  benefits  bestowed.  But  this 
again  does  not  reach  the  full  and  general 
nature  of  the  expression  here.  The  real 
meaning  here  is  just  as  in  Ecdus.  xx.  15, 
"  He  giveth  little,  and  upbraideth  much," 
and  in  Ecclus.  xli.  22,  "  After  thou  hast 
given,  upbraid  not,"  viz.  upbraiding  with 
any  kind  of  reproaches,  as  God  might  well 
do,  so  unworthy  are  we  to  approach  Him 
with  any  request.  This  of  course  would 
include  that  other),  and  it  shall  be  given 
to  him  (viz.  tvisdom,  see  3  Kings  iii.  9— 12. 
The  whole  verse  seems  to  be  written  iu  re- 
membrance of  Matt.  vii.  7—12).  6.] 
But  let  him  ask  in  faith  (persuasion  that 
God  can  and  will  give  :  see  Matt.  x.\i.  22  : 
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warereth  is  like  a  wavr 
of  fhe-sea  driven  with  the 
wind  and  tossed.  '  For 
let  not  that  man  think  that 
he  shall  receive  any  thin/j 
of  the  Lord.  »  A  double 
minded  man  is  unstable  in 
all  his  ways.  »  Let  the 
brother  of  low  degree  re- 
joice in  that  he  is  exalted  : 
^^  but  the  rich,  in  that  he 
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like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with 
the  wind  and  tossed.  7  For  let  not 
that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive 
any  thing-  from  the  Lord.  ^  ""  He 
is  a  double-minded  man,  unstable  in 
all  his  ways.  ^  Let  the  brother  who 
is  low  g'lory  in  his  exaltation  :  l*^  but 
the  rich   [g-lorieth]   in  his  humilia- 


and  compare  "  the  prayer  of  faith,"  ch.  v. 
15),  nothing  doubting  (compare  Matt, 
xxi.  21,  from  which  this  is  evidently  taken, 
"  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not,"  &c. 
Huther  says  well,  "  Doubt  is  not  nnbelief 
[Luke  xxiv.  11],  but  includes  in  it  the 
essential  character  of  unbelief :  whWe  faith 
says  '  Yes,'  and  nnbelief 'l^o,'  doubt  is  the 
union  of '  Yes'  and  '  No,'  but  so  that '  No'  is 
the  weightier  :  it  is  that  inward  giving  way 
which  leans  not  to  faith,  but  to  unbelief. 
The  deep-lying  ground  of  it  is  pride  ") :  for 
he  that  do'ubteth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea 
(see  Eph.  iv.  14  and  Isa.  Ivii.  20)  driven 
by  the  wind  and  tossed  about  (the  word 
forms  a  synonym  with  the  former,  "  driven 
by  the  wind  : "  and  the  use  of  these  synony- 
mous expressions  so  close  to  one  another  is 
again  a  characteristic  of  St.  James.  A 
good  explanation  of  the  figure  is  quoted  by 
Wiesinger  from  Heisen  :  "  Sometimes  he  is 
c;ist  on  the  shore  of  faith  and  hope,  some- 
times he  is  rolled  back  into  the  deep  of 
distrust :  now  he  is  borne  up  into  the  height 
of  worldly  pride,  now  ho  is  mingled  with  the 
lowest  sands  of  desperation  and  trouble") ; 
for  (takes  up  and  rejieats  the  former 
for)  let  not  that  man  (said  with  a  certain 
slight  expression  of  coutempt)  think  that 
he  shall  receive  any  thing  (viz.  of  what  he 
asks :  some  things,  as  life,  food,  raiment, 
&c.,  he  does  continually  receive)  from  the 
Lord  (i.  e.  as  usually  in  this  Epistle,  from 
God.  So  ch.  iv.  10,  15  ;  v.  4,  10,  11 :  see 
at  each  of  those  places.  On  the  other  hand, 
"Me  Lord,"  ch.  v.  7,  14,  15,  is  used  of 
Christ.  Hofmann  remarks  that  where  the 
Father  is  not  expressly  distinguished  from 
the  Son  by  the  context,  the  Godhead,  in  its 
unity,  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word  God : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Lord). 
8.]  He  is  a  man  with  two  minds,  unstable 
in  all  his  ways  (such  is  the  best  way  of 
taking  this  sentence,  making  it  all  predi- 
cate and  all  to  apply  to  that  man  as  its 
subject.  The  common  way,  to  take  "a 
double'tninded  man  "  as  a  new  subject,  as 


A.  V.  '  a  double-minded  man  is  unstable,' 
has  this  against  it,  that  it  makes  tlie 
very  unusual  word  "  doubled-souled," 
found  here  and  in  ch.  iv.  8  for  the  first 
time  in  Greek  literature,  to  be  a  mere 
usual  epithet  and  word  of  passage). 
9.]  The  connexion  appears  to  be  this : 
we  must  not  pray  before  God,  we  must 
not  be  before  God,  double-minded  ;  in  our 
trials,  we  shall  get  no  heavenly  wisdom,  if 
this  is  so.  This  double-niindedness,  one 
soul  drawn  upwards  to  God,  the  other 
drawn  downwards  to  the  world,  causes 
nothing  but  instability,  and  cannot  result 
in  that  joy  which  is  to  be  our  attitude  in 
trial.  And  it  arises  from  misapprehension 
of  our  appointed  state  in  trial :  the  poor 
and  humble  forget  the  exceeding  honour 
thus  done  to  him,  which  ought  to  be  to 
him  ground  of  boasting,  far  more  worthy 
than  (see  below)  the  rich  in  this  world 
have  in  their  riches  which  shall  so  soon 
fade  away :  whereas  (ver.  12)  he  that  is 
tried  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life  from  the 
Lord.  But  (contrasted  with  the  double- 
mindedness  above)  let  the  brother  (the 
Christian  believer)  who  is  low  (poor  and 
afflicted  ;  not  merely,  low  in  station  :  this 
explanation  disappears  with  the  view  that 
the  rich  man  [below]  is  Christian  also) 
glory  in  his  exaltation  (which  he  has 
obtained  by  being  admitted  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  which 
he  has  further  in  reversion  in  the  glorious 
crown  of  life  hereafter,  ver.  12)  :  but  the 
rich  (not  the  rich  brother,  nor  is  the 
rich  to  be  understood  any  otherwise  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  compare  ch.  ii.  Gf., 
v.  1  ff.  There  are  difficulties  either  way ; 
but  on  mature  consideration  I  find  those 
on  the  usual  hypothesis,  of  the  rich  man 
bi'ing  also  a  brother,  insuperable.  For  in 
that  case  1)  a  most  unnatural  change  in 
the  sense  is  necessary  at  "  because  ." — '  lA't 
the  rich  brother  glory  in  his  humiliation, 
for,  or  because,  considered  merely  as  a 
rich  man,  &c.'     So  that  he  is  n  Christian 
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"  i-s^xxlvu  2  ^i*^^  •  because  "  as  the  flower  of  the 
?ii!ii^&ctii.  crass   he    shall    pass    away.     ^  For 

15.    Isa.xl.     °  •   1        •.         1         i  1 

6.  icor.vii.  the   sun   arose    with   its    heat,    and 

il.    ch.  IV.  ' 

\i.  ijohu'  dried  up  the  grass^  and    the  flower 

thereof  fell  off  away,  and  the  beauty 

of  the  form  of  it  perished  :  so  also 

shall    the    rich    man   wither   in   his 

ojobv.17.      ways.     ^2  "Blessed  is  the  man  that 

Prov.  iii,  11,  "^  •  n 

5?'  filv^iiii''  endureth   temptation  :    for  when  he 
is   approved,  he    shall  receive    Pthe 


19. 

)  1  Cor.  ix.  35. 

1  Pet' V  4     crown  of  life,  ^  which   He  promised 
iMaliS.    to  them  that  love  him. 

&  xix.  28,  29. 
ch.  ii.  6. 


13  Let  no 
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is  made  loto :  because  as 
the  fiower  of  the  grass  he 
shall  pass  atvay.  ''  For 
the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen 
with  a  burning  heat,  but  it 
loithereth  the  grass,  and 
the  floioer  thereof  falleth, 
and  the  grace  of  the  fashion 
of  it  perisheth  :  so  also 
shall  the  rich  man  fade 
away  in  his  wags.  '^  Bless- 
ed is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation :  for  when  he  is 
tried,  he  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  life,  which  the 
Lord  hath promisedto  them 
that   love  him.     '3  Let  no 


brother  at  first,  and  then  a  mere  rich  man 
in  the  next  clause :  2)  such  a  meaning 
will  not  suit  the  concluding  words  of 
ver.  11 :  which  are  simply  predicated  of 
the  rich  man,  the  subject  enunciated  above, 
and  cannot  with  any  probability  be  sup- 
posed to  be  said  of  him  merely  as  regards 
his  riches.  Whereas  on  the  other  view 
the  difficulties  are  no  more  than  arise  from 
a  confessedly  elliptical  parallelism.  After 
the  rich  we  must  supply  glorieth  :  '  let 
the  low  glory  in  his  exaltation,  whereas 
the  rich  man  glories  in  his  debasement,' 
compare  Phil,  iii,  19,  "whose  glory  is  in 
their  shame  ")  glories  (see  above)  in  his 
humiliation  (see  Phil.  iii.  19,  above,— in 
that  which  is  in  reality  his  debasement, 
just  as  in  the  other  case  the  lowly  Chris- 
tian is  called  on  to  boast  in  what  is  in 
reality  his  exaltation.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  the  parallelism  coheres.  On  the 
ordinary  view,  the  exaltation  of  the  low 
brother  is,  that  which  is  really  b<it  not 
apparently  his  exaltation,  whereas  the 
humiliation  of  the  rich  brother  is  that 
which  is  apparently  but  not  really  his 
debasement) ;  because  as  a  flower  of  the 
grass  he   shall  pass   away.  11.] 

For  (_justification  of  the  last  words)  the 
sun  arose  (it  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
tale,  a  narration  of  what  happened  and 
ever  docs  happen  :  see  Isa.  xl.  7,  from 
which  the  whole  is  adapted)  with  the  heat 
(or,  the  hot  east  wind :  this  interpretation 
seems  approved  by  the  Greek  of  Jonah  iv. 
8,  where  the  same  word  is  used  for  that 
which  we  render  "  a  vehement  east  wind." 
I  prefer  the  other  meaning,  the  arid 
scorching  which  accompanies  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  sun),  and  dried  up  the 


grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  fell  away 
(all  from  Isaiah),  and  the  beauty  of  its 
appearance  (literally,  face,  i.  e.  external 
aijpeaiaiice)  perished :  thus  also  shall 
the  rich  man  (the  same  as  was  spoken  of 
ver.  10)  wither  (the  verb  continues  the 
similitude)  in  his  ways  (Ps.  Ixviii.  24;  and 
Prov.  ii.  8).  12.]  We  now  return  to 

the  suffering  and  tempted  Christian,  who 
has  his  blessedness,  and  a  possession  more 
precious  and  more  sure  than  worldly 
wealth.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  endureth 
(the  emphasis  is  on  this  verb,  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  saying  from  that  in  ver.  2  ; 
it  is  not  the  more  falling  among  tempta- 
tions, but  the  enduring  temptation,  which 
is  felicitated)  temptation :  because  when 
he  has  become  approved  (by  the  trial  : 
when  he  has  undergone  the  proof,  ver.  2) 
he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  (of  life 
is  genitive  of  apposition  :  the  crown  is 
life  eternal.  No  image  derived  from 
athletes  must  be  thought  of  in  the  verse, 
as  is  done  by  many  :  such  an  image  would 
be  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  Jews,  with 
whom  the  receiving  a  crown  from  God 
was  a  familiar  image,  irrespective  of  any 
previous  contest  for  a  prize  :  see  Ps.  xxi.  3  ; 
Wisd.  v.  16,  "  They  shall  receive  the 
kingdom  of  glory  and  the  diadem  of 
beauty  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord"), 
which  He  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him  {who  promised  it,  is  understood : 
God,  repeatedly,  in  substance  :  whenever 
a  kingdom  is  foretold  as  the  future  in- 
heritance of  His  people:  to  them  that 
love  Him,  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  and  the  same 
words  again  in  ch.  ii.  5.  It  is  a  for- 
mula frequently  occurring  in  the  law  and 
the    prophets   :     compare    Exod.    xx.    6 ; 
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man  saj/  when  he  i.i  tempfed, 
I  am  tempted  of  Ood  :  for 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with 
evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man:  '^  hut  every  man  is 
tempfed,  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed.  '*  IVien  when  lust 
hath  conceived,  it  hringeth 
forth  sin  :  and  sin,  when  it 
is  finished,  hrinyeth  forth 
death.     '^  J)q  ,fQf  g^,.^  „,^ 
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man  say  wlien  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  from  God  :  foi-  God  is  un- 
versed in  evil,  and  He  tempteth  no 
man  :  i*  but  every  man  is  tempted, 
when  he  is  drawn  away  and  enticed 
by  his  own  lust.  ^^  Then  ''lust  having"  •■■'"'• 
conceived,  bringcth  forth  sin  :  and 
sin,  when  finished,  M^ring-eth  forth 'fs"" 
death,      i'^  Do  not  err,  my  beloved 


Dout.  vii.  9;  .Tuilg.  v.  31;  Neh.  i.  5; 
Vs.  V.  11,  cxliv.  20;  Dan.  ix.  4;  Ecclus. 
XX xi.  [xxxiv.]  16,  xlvii.  22).  13,  14.] 
Let  no  one  when  tempted  (in  the  manner 
hitherto  spoken  of  tlirough  the  chapter. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  changing  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  reference  of  the  word. 
Tbe  temptation  is  a  trying  of  the  man  by 
the  solicitation  of  evil :  whether  that  evil 
be  the  terror  of  external  danger,  or  what- 
ever it  be,  all  temptation  by  means  of  it 
arises  not  from  God,  but  from  ourselves 
— our  own  lust.  God  ordains  the  tempta- 
tion, overrules  the  temptation,  but  does 
not  tempt,  is  not  the  spring  of  the  solici- 
tation to  sin)  say  that  I  am  tempted  from 
[6_y]  God  (by  agency  proceeding  out  and 
coming  from  God :  very  different  from 
"  of  God,"  which  would  represent  God  as 
the  agent.  Thus  the  man  would  transfer 
his  own  responsibility  to  God.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  allusion  to  the  fatalism 
of  the  Pharisees,  as  some  seem  to  think  :  the 
fault  is  one  of  common  life,  and  is  alluded 
to  Ecclus.  XV.  11,  "  Say  not  thou,  It  is 
throuyh  the  Lord  that  I  fell  away ") : 
for  God  is  unversed  in  things  evil  (the 
meaning  usually  given,  "untempted,"  or 
"  not  able  to  he  tempted,"  is  against  the 
usage  of  the  word.  Besides,  there  is  no 
question  here  of  God  being  tempted,  but 
of  God  tempting.  It  seems  that  we  must 
take  refuge  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  render  it  '  unversed  in,' 
having  no  experience  of),  but  HE  tempteth 
no  man  :  but  each  man  is  tempted,  being 
(slightly  causal,  '  in  that  he  is ')  drawn  out 
and  enticed  by  (it  is  the  same  preposition 
in  the  Greek  as  above,  ver.  13 :  the  source 
rather  than  the  agent :  but  we  cannot  here 
render  \tfrom,  as  the  sentence  would  thus 
become  ambiguous)  his  own  lust  (James 
is  not  here  speaking  of  the  original  source 
of  sin  in  man,  but  of  the  actual  source  of 
temptation  to  sin,  when  it  occurs.  The 
"  sin  "  of  St.  Paul,  the  sinful  principle  in 


man,  is  not  here  in  question :  we  take 
up  the  matter,  so  to  speak,  lower  down 
the  stream  :  and  the  lust  lierc  is  the  lust 
there,  itself  the  efl'ect  of  sin  [abstr.]  in 
the  members,  and  leading  to  sin  [concrete] 
in   the  conduct) ;  15.]  then   lust 

having  conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin : 
and  sin,  when  completed,  bringeth  forth 
death  (it  has  been  questioned  whether 
sin  is  here  in  one,  or  in  two  senses. 
De  VVette  holds  that  the  first  sin  is  the 
purpose,  or  iimer  act,  of  sin,— the  com- 
pletion, carrying  this  sin  out  into  an  act, 
which  act  brings  forth  death,  the  wages 
of  sin.  But  this  is  decidedly  wrong. 
Wiesinger  has  disputed  it,  and  insisted 
rightly  that  the  inner  act  is  the  union 
of  the  will  with  the  lust,  the  "bringing 
forth"  denoting  extrusion  into  outward 
act :  then  the  second  sin, — which  Huthor 
rightly  maintains  to  be  the  sinful  act  when 
brought  to  perfection  in  all  its  conse- 
quences, in  a  series  of  results  following  on 
one  another  and  bringing  a  man  under 
bondage  to  his  sin, — being  thus  perfected, 
brings  forth  eternal  death.  The  imagery 
is  throughout  consistent.  The  harlot  lust 
draws  away  and  entices  tbe  man  :  the 
guilty  union  is  committed  by  the  will  em- 
liraciug  the  temjitress  :  the  consequence  is 
that  she  conceives  sin,  sin,  in  general,  of 
some  kind,  of  that  kind  to  which  the  temp- 
tation inclines  :  then  [so  literally],  the  sin, 
that  pai-ticular  sin,  when  grown  up  and 
mature,  herself  bringeth  forth,  as  if  all 
along  pregnant  with  it.  Death,  the  final  re- 
sult of  sin.  So  that  temptation  to  sin  cannot 
be  from  God,  while  trial  is  from  Him.  The 
one,  being  our  proof,  works  endurance,  and 
endurance,  when  she  has  a  perfect  work, 
life :  the  other,  being  a  bait  and  excite- 
ment arising  from  lust,  "brings  forth  sin, 
and  sin  being  completed,  brings  forth 
death."  The  English  reader  will  not  fail 
to  remember  Milton's  sublime  allegory 
in    Paradise    Lost,  where    Satan,    by   his 
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Every  good  gift  and 


t  John  Hi.  27.    brethren.     17 

every  perfect  gift  coraeth  down  from 
above,  from  the  Father  of  the  lights 

uNumb.xxiii.  of  heaven,    '^  with    whom  is  no  va- 

19.    1  Sam.  ' 

"'.l^'ntm.  riableness    or    shadow    of    turning. 

ijotmi.is.&  18  X  Qf   j^jg    Q^jj    ^[\\    begat   he    us 

iv^i5.  1  Pet.  ^^1^  the    word  of   truth,    ^  that  we 

Epii! 

Jer. 

Rev.  xiv.  4. 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

beloved  hrethren.  '7  'Every 
good  gift  and  evert/  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and. 
cometh  down  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning.  i8  qj- 
his  otvn  will  begat  he  us 
with  the  word  of  truth,  that 
tve  should  be  a  kind  of 
firsffruits  of  his  creatures. 


own  evil  lust,  brings  forth  sin  :  and  then 
by  an  incestuous  union  with  Sin  [which 
doubtless  may  be  said  to  lie  here  also  in 
the  background,  no  cause  being  assigned 
for  the  conception']  causes  her  to  bring 
forth  Death). 

16—18.]  The  idea  that  God  tempts  to 
sin  has  been  as  yet  only  negatively  con- 
tradicted. But  so  far  is  it  from  this  being 
so,  that  He  is  the  Author  of  all  good. 
Do  not  err  (some  have  ended  the  para- 
graph with  these  words  :  some  have  begun 
a  new  one.  But  this  formula  thus  used 
seems  invariably  to  look  to  what  follows), 
my  beloved  brethren  (both  this  earnest 
address,  and  the  caution,  shew  how  im- 
portant the  Writer  feels  this  to  be,  which 
he  is  about  to  enunciate) :  every  good  gift 
(properly,  act  of  giving)  and  every  perfect 
gift  (properly,  thing  given.  But  we  cannot 
express  the  two  by  two  words  in  English) 
descendeth  from  above  (not  as  A.  V.,  is 
from  above,  and  descendeth,  &c.),  from 
the  Father  of  the  lights  (of  heaven)  (it 
seems  now  generally  agreed  that  by  the 
lights  here  is  meant  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  by  Father  the  creator,  originator,  as 
in  Job  xxxviii.  28,  "  WJio  is  tlie  father  of 
the  rain  ?  "  Being  this,  being  the  Father 
of  those  glorious  fountains  of  light,  and 
thus  [see  below]  purer  and  clearer  than 
they  all,  it  cannot  be  that  He  should  tempt 
to  evil.  Our  very  life,  as  renewed  in  Christ, 
is  of  His  begetting,  and  we  are  a  firstfruit 
of  His  new  world),  with  ('  chez,'  in  the  pre- 
sence of  whom)  whom  there  is  no  change 
(none  of  that  uncertainty  of  degree  of  light 
which  we  see  in  thematerial  heavenly  bodies, 
but  which  is  not  in  God  their  Creator)  or 
shadow  (a  shadow,  the  dark  mark  of  shadow, 
the  result  of  being  overshadowed,  and  cast 
from  any  object)  of  taming  (arising  from 
turning  :  from  that  revolution  in  which 
the  heavens  are  ever  found :  by  means  of 
which  the  moon  turns  her  dark  side  to  us, 
in  a  constant  state  of  change,  and  shadow 
of  turning :  by  means  of  which  the  moon 


is  eclipsed  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and 
the  sun  by  the  body  of  the  moon,  or,  if  you 
will,  though  this  is  hardly  so  likely  to  have 
been  in  view,  is  hidden  from  us  during  the 
night.  From  all  these  God,  the  Father  ot 
lights,  is  free ;  as  1  John  i.  5,  "  God  is  light, 
and  in  Sim  is  no  darkness  at  all"). 
18.]  The  greatest  example  of  this  position, 
that  all  good  and  perfect  gifts  come  from 
Him  :  mentioned  not  merely  as  an  example, 
but  as  leading  on  to  the  following  context. 
Because  He  willed  it  (the  past  participle  is 
1)  contemporary  with  the  verb  :  2)  sliglitly 
causal,  involving  the  condition  of  the  act 
which  follows.  It  was  of  His  own  mere 
will,  '  proprio  motu,'  and  the  emphasis  is 
on  this  word)  begat  He  (the  spiritual 
birth,  not  the  natural,  is  meant,  as  is 
evident  by  what  follows)  ns  (sis:nifies 
the  Writer  and  his  readers,  not  Chris- 
tians in  general :  not  especially  as  Jewish 
Christians,  for  that  is  not  [see  below] 
the  reference  here)  with  the  word  of 
truth  (the  genitive  is  one  of  apposition  ; 
compare  John  xvii.  17,  "  Thy  tvord  is 
truth."  And  the  word  of  truth  is  the 
gospel,  preached,  and  implanted  as  below  : 
compare  1  Pet.  i.  23,  "  born  again . . .  by  the 
ivord  of  the  living  God"),  that  we  should 
be  (aim,  but  not  the  primary  aim,  of  the 
begetting.  His  gracious  purpose  with 
regard  to  tis  in  particular  was,  that  vve 
should  be,  &c.  His  great  purpose  with 
regard  to  all  Christians  is  not  here  in  ques- 
tion) a  kind  of  firstfruit  (thi.s,  a  kind  of, 
does  not  appear  to  be  intended,  as  Bengel, 
"  to  be  said  in  modesty,  because  properly  and 
absolutely,  Christ  is  the  firstfruit."  Rather, 
I  should  say,  it  would  point  to  the  early 
date  of  our  Epistle,  in  which  an  idea  after- 
wards so  familiar  is  thus  introduced  as  it 
were  with  an  apologetic  explaiuition.  The 
figure  is  from  the  appointment  of  the 
law  by  which  the  firstborn  of  man,  of 
cattle,  of  fruits,  &c.,  were  to  be  consecrated 
to  God;  and  the  word  must  be  taken 
with   this  sacred  meaning,  not  merely  as 
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'«  Wherefore,  mi/  beloved  \  cYeiitnres.      ^^  Ye  kiiow  it,  my  be- 

brrfhren   let  every  man  he  j  ,^^^j  brethren  ;    «  but    let  every  man  aEce,c,.,.i. 
swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  |  .  . ,.       .       .  .     ,  .  ,      ,  „ 


I  be    swift   to   hear,   "slow   to    speak, ''^'■"J'iiV'- 

Eceles.  V.  a 


an  oivliiiary  word  indifiiting  priority. 
The  first  Christiaus,  to  wliom  St.  James 
is  writing:,  were  as  firstliorn  of  the  p:reat 
family,  dedicated  as  lirstfruits  to  God. 
Weisinger  beautifully  says,  "  The  thought 
fully  given  would  be  this :  they  by  Kc- 
generation  were  dedicated  as  the  tirstfruits 
of  a  sacrificial  gift  which  shall  only  ho  com- 
pleted with  the  offering  up  of  all  creatures") 
of  His  creatures  (this  expression  manifestly 
extends  wider  than  merely  to  the  great 
multitude  of  the  regenerated  whom  no 
man  can  number;  it  embraces  all  crea- 
tion, which  we  know  shall  partake  in 
the  ultimate  glorious  perfection  of  the 
sons  of  (iod :  see  Kom.  viii.  20,  21. 
Wiesirger  has  an  important  note,  shew- 
ing from  this  verse  what  must  be  the  right 
understanding  of  much  which  follows  in 
this  Epistle.  "  This  passage,"  he  says,  "  is 
among  those  which  reveal  the  depth  of 
Christian  knowledge  in  which  the  practical 
and  moral  exhortations  of  the  Writer  are 
grounded :  lying  as  it  does  expressly 
('  icherefore,'  ver.  21)  at  the  basis  of  them. 
We  will  here  bring  together  in  a  few  woids 
the  teaching  of  the  passage,  for  the  sake  of 
its  important  bearing  on  the  rest  of  the 
Epistle.  It  teaches  us  1)  as  a  positive 
supplement  to  vv.  14,  15,  that  the  life  of 
man  must  be  renewed,  from  its  very  root 
and  foundation:  2)  it  designates  this  re- 
newal as  God's  work,  moreover  as  an  im- 
parting of  the  life  of  God,  as  only 
I)ossible  by  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  only 
on  the  foundation  of  the  objective  fact  of 
our  Kedemption  in  Christ,  which  is  the 
content  of  the  word  of  truth:  3)  it  sets 
forth  this  re-generation  as  an  act  once  for 
all  accomplished,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
the  gradual  penetration  and  sauctificatioii 
of  the  individual  life  by  means  of  this  new 
principle  of  life  imparted  in  the  re-genera- 
tion :  4)  it  declares  also  expressly  that  the 
re-generation  is  a  free  act  of  God's  love 
not  induced  by  any  work  of  man  (Kph.  ii. 
8,  9  ;  Tit.  iii.  5),  so  that  man  is  placed  by 
(iod  iu  his  right  relation  to  God,  antece- 
dently to  all  works  well-pleasing  to  (Jod : 
for  this  the  expression  begat  He  us  in- 
volves :  and  in  so  far  as  this  begcftmrf 
necessarily  implies  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  (to  use  the  language  of  St.  Paul),  it 
is  plain  also,  that  St.  Jstuies  cannot,  with- 

Vol.  11. 


out  contradicting  himself,  make  ihiajtisti- 
fication,  in  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  dependent 
on  the  works  of  faith.  5)  the  word  of 
truth  is  specified  as  the  objective  medium 
of  re-generation  :  and  herewith  we  must 
ha\o  faith  as  the  appropriating  medium  on 
the  part  of  man  liinisclf:  of  the  central 
import  of  which  faith  in  St.  James  also 
we  have  already  seen  something  (vv.  3,  6), 
and  shall  sec  more  (ch.  ii.  5,  14  ft".). 
6)  Together  with  this  act  of  re-genera- 
tion proceeding  from  God,  we  have  also 
the  high  destination  of  the  Christian, 
which  the  Apostle  gives  so  significantly 
and  deeply  in  these  words,  that  we  should  be 
a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  His  creatures.  And 
that  which  God  has  done  to  him,  is  now  in 
the  following  verses  made  the  foundation  of 
that  which  the  Christian  has  on  his  part  to 
do  :  by  which  that  which  we  said  under  3) 
and  4)  receives  fresh  confirmation.  This 
passage  is  one  to  be  remembered,  when  we 
wish  to  know  what  tlie  Apostle  under- 
stands by  the  perfect  law  (i.  25,  ii.  12), 
and  what  he  means,  when  (ii.  14  ft".)  he  de- 
duces yws^//''^''^""'  ft'O'ii  tlie  works  of  faith. 
As  regards  the  dogmatical  use,  which  some 
make  of  this  passage,  wishing  to  shew  that 
regeneration  is  brought  about  by  the  word, 
jis  distinguished  from  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  (Tit.  iii.  5 — 7),  we  may  remark, 
that  seeing  that  the  word  of  truth  desig- 
nates the  gospel,  as  a  whole,  without  any 
respect  to  such  distinction,  nothing  regard- 
ing it  can  bo  gathered  from  this  passage. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  constitutes,  we  know, 
the  force  of  the  Sacrament  also.  And  is  it 
meant  to  be  inferred  that  the  readers  of  this 
Epistle  were  not  baptized  .<"') 

19 — 27.]  Exhortation  to  receive  rightly 
this  word  of  truth.  (See  the  general  con- 
nexion in  the  introduction.)  19.]  On 
the  reading, — whether  "  Wherefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,"  or  "  Ye  know  it,  my 
beloved  brethren,"— see  my  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Ye  know  it,  my  beloved  brethren; 
but  (consequently)  let  every  man  be  swift 
to  hear  (the  word  of  truth,  which  has  so 
gi-eat  power  for  good  and  for  life  :  the  vcrl) 
is  absolute  and  general,  having  only  refer- 
ence to  the  word  of  truth),  slow  to  speak 
(the  meaning  is,  be  eager  to  listen,  not 
eager  to  discourse :  the  former  may  lead  to 
implanting  or  strengthening  tiie  new  lilc, 
."i    D 
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c  Prov.  xiy.  17.  ^^  slow  to  wvatli :    ^0  fyi-  tlie  wrath  of 

Eccies.vii.9.  jj^jjj^  worketh  not  the  i-ighteousness 

dcoi.iii.s.      of  God.     21  Wherefore  '^  putting  ofi' 

1  Pet.  11. 1.  . 

all  tilthiuess  and  superabundance  of 

malignity,  receive  with  meekness  the 

'  Kom^''i6'^'  imphmted   word,  ^  which    is  able   to 

^\^'-   save    your    souls.       22  But    ^be    ye 

HeWi."'.    1  Pet.  i.  9.  f  JIatt.  vii.  21.     Luke  vi.  iO.  &  xi.  25.    Rom.  ii.  1 
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!  .tlotv  to  wrafh  :  '^'^  for  the 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God. 
21  Wherefore  lay  apart  all 
filthiness  and  superfluity 
of  naughtiness,  and  receive 
with  meekness  theengrafted 
word,  which  is  able  to  save 
your  souls.     22  j^j^  ig  ye 


tho  latter  to  wrath  aucl  sudileuiu'ss  of 
temper,  so  often  found  in  the  wake  of  swift 
rejoinder  and  ready  chattering.  Qilcunie- 
nius  reminds  us  that  a  certain  divine  man 
says,  He  that  talketh  repeuteth  often,  he 
that  holdeth  his  peace  never),  slow  to 
wrath  (the  reference  is  greneval,  as  the 
precept  is.  The  quick  speaker  is  the  quick 
kindler)  :  20.]  for  the  wrath  (any 

wrath,  all  wrath)  of  man  worketh  not 
(•  practiseth  not,'  '  worketli  not  habitually'^ 
the  righteousness  of  God  (that  which  is 
righteousness  in  God's  sight.  We  must  not 
interpret  the  righteousness  of  God  the 
state  of  righteousness  before  God,  as  some, 
or  that  righteousness  in  another,  into 
which  God  begets  men  by  his  word  of 
truth,  as  Hofmanu  and  Wiesinger. 
When  this  latter  asks,  What  relevance 
here  has  the  remark  that  anger  doeth  not 
that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  ? — 
an  easy  answer  can  be  given.  Be  not  im- 
temperately  zealous,  hastily  rash  to  speak 
and  to  be  angered,  even  in  God's  behalf 
[for  this  is  implied]  :  be  humble,  ready  to 
listen:  — for  your  angry  zeal,  your  quick 
speaKing,  work  not  God's  righteous  pur- 
poses— serve  not  Him,  are  not  carriers 
forward  of  that  righteousness  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  His  kingdom,  ch.  iii.  18. 
How  many  an  endeavour,  wliich  might 
have  ended  in  ■working  th-e  righteousness 
of  God,  has  been  diverted  and  lilighted  by 
liasty  speaking  and  anger,  and  endetl  only 
in  disgracing  ourselves,  and  Him  whom 
we  would  have  served,  before  men  !). 
21.]  Wherefore  (consequence  from  ver.  20: 
seeing  that  wrath  excludes  you  from  having 
a  sliare  in  the  righteous  work  of  God) 
putting  off  (it  must  be  done  as  a  single  act, 
antecedently  to  that  which  follows.  The 
jirevious  putting  off  is  the  condition  of 
the  subsequent  reception)  all  filthiness 
(here  figurative,  as  Kev.  xxii.  11.  Some 
C'ommeutators  take  it  here  as  standing 
alone  :  others  join  it  with  and  svpernhund- 
ance,  as  belonging  to  the  genitive  "of 
luulignity  i"  and  this  seems  better  for  the 


context,  which  concerns  not  the  putting 
away  of  moral  pollution  of  all  kinds,  but 
only  of  that  kind  which  belongs  to  malig- 
nity :  see  below.  And,  thus  taken,  it  will 
mean  that  malignity  pollutes  the  soul,  and 
renders  it  unfit  to  receive  the  implanted 
word.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  agri- 
cultural similitude  in  the  word  implanted 
may  have  influenced  the  choice  of  both 
these  words,  filthiness  and  superabund- 
ance. The  ground  must  be  ridded  of  all 
that  pollutes  and  chokes  it,  before  tlie 
seed  can  sink  in  and  come  to  maturity  ; 
must  be  cleaned  and  cleared)  and  abund- 
ance ('  superfluity '  is  perhaps  too  strong  : 
it  is,  if  the  above  figure  be  allowed,  the 
rank  growth,  the  abundant  crop)  of  ma- 
lignity (evil  disposition  towards  one  an- 
other. The  word  cari'ies  on  the  "  wrath  " 
above  :  which  springs  from  malignity,  evil 
disposition,  which  is  inherent  in  our  hearts, 
and  requires  putting  oil"  before  we  can 
receive  the  word  of  God.  That  this  is  so,  is 
evident  fi-om  the  recommendation  of  mild- 
ness which  follows.  However  the  exhor- 
tation may  apply  in  the  wider  sense,  it  is 
not  its  sense  here,  as  the  context  plainly 
shews),  in  mildness  (towards  one  another) 
receive  (so  Mark  iv.  20,  of  the  good  ground) 
the  implanted  word  (the  word  spoken  of  is 
beyond  doubt  the  same  as  the  word  of 
truth  above — i.e.  the  Gospel,  in  its  fulness. 
But  the  epithet  makes  some  little  diflficulty. 
First  of  all,  it  clearly  is  not,  as  fficumeuius 
seems  to  take  it,  '  innate  :'  for  this  would 
stultify  the  command  to  receive  it,  we 
having  it  already.  Nor  can  it  mean  "  the 
word  which  has  been  j)lauted  in  the  whole 
of  Christendom,"  seeing  that  individuals 
are  here  being  dealt  with :  but  the  allusion 
is  apparently  to  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
and  it  is  the  word  implanted  [equivalent  to 
which  has  been  sown],  the  word  whose 
attribute  and  virtue  is  to  be  implanted, 
and  which  is  implanted,  awaiting  your 
reception  of  it  to  spring  up  and  take  up 
y.iur  being  into  it  and  make  yon  new 
plants)  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls 
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doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  otih/,  deceiving  •^oiir 
own  selres.  23  Po^  jj"  aiii/ 
be  a  hearer  of  the  word, 
and  not  a  doer,  he  is 
like  unto  a  man  bchold- 
iiit/  his  natural  face  in 
a  glass :  ^*  for  he  bc- 
holdeth  himself,  and  goeth 
hi.i  wag,  and  straighlwag 
forgetteth  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  -^  But  whoso 
looketh  into  the  perfect 
law   of  libertg,   and   con- 


AUTllOia/.KU    VEllSIO.V    ItEVISKD. 

doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving  your  own  selves. 
-^Because,  e  if  any   is  a    hearer   of  b '-"i^-ivi. 

'  J  Ke.    See 

the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  '••^''*'= 
like  unto  a  man  eontemplating-  his 
natural  face  in  a  glass  :  •^'  for  he 
eonteniplateth  himself,  and  depavt- 
eth,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  25  I3,jt, 
''whoso  hath  looked  into  the  per- i.acor.iii 
feet  'law  of  liberty,  and  continueth,  ich.  11.12. 


(so  l?om.  i.  16,  where  the  Oospel  is  said 
to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
everg  one  that  believeth.  Observe  "  gour 
souls."  It  is  the  soul  which  carries  the 
jK'rsonality  of  tlie  iiiuu :  wliich  is  between 
the  spirit  drawing  it  upwards,  and  the 
fesh  drawing  it  downwards,  and  is  saved 
or  lost,  passes  into  life  or  death,  according 
to  the  choice  between  these  two.  And  the 
implanted  word,  working  through  the 
spirit,  and  by  the  divine  Spirit,  is  a  spi- 
ritual agency,  able  to  save  the  soul, — to 
complete  the  work,  and  to  have  done  it  for 
ever).  22. J    Tlic  swiftness  to  hear, 

and  the  reception  of  the  truth  are  qualified, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  enforced, 
by  a  caution.  But  be  ye  doers  of  the 
word  (viz.  of  the  implanted  word,  the 
word  of  truth.  Observe,  not  only  "do," 
but  be  doers  :  the  substantive  means  more 
than  the  verb;  it  carries  an  enduring,  a 
sort  of  official  force  with  it:  'let  this  l)e 
your  occupation'),  not  hearers  only,  de- 
ceiving yourselves  (the  "  hearer  only  " 
does  this,  when  he  infers  that  the  mere 
sound  of  the  word  received  in  liis  outward 
ear  will  suffice  for  him). 

23  —25.]  Just  if  cation  of  the  expression, 
"  deceiving  your  own  selves,"  and  of 
the  foregoing  exhortation.  Because,  if 
any  is  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not 
(strictly,  it  is  '  if  any  one  is  a  hearer,  and 
a  not-doer')  a  doer,  this  man  (the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  points  more  markedly 
at  the  individual  in  whom  the  licaring 
and  not-doing  are  united)  is  like  to  a 
man  contemplating  (probably  the  ex- 
ample was  meant  to  lun'e  a  general  rc- 
forcuce :  for  though  it  may  be  true,  as 
De  Wette  says,  that  many  men  remember 
well  their  appearance  in  the  mirror,  the 
connnon  rule  is  that  men  forget  it)  the 
countenance  of  his  birth  (i.  e.  as  A.  V., 
/;/.v  natural  face  :    the    face   he   was    born 

a 


with.  The  expression  is  to  be  explained 
apparently  as  VViesiuger:  "Not  that  lie 
can  see  in  the  glass  any  other  than  his 
natural  face,  but  the  addition  serves  mon; 
l)laiuly  to  point  out  the  sphere  of  mere 
material  perception  from  which  the  com- 
parison is  taken,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ethical  sphere  of  '  hearing  the  ivord,' 
and  at  the  same  time  hints  at  the 
easy  translation  of  the  remark  fi-om  tlie 
one  department  to  the  other,  in  wliicli 
'  the  word  of  God  is  a  mirror  in  which  we 
may  and  ought  to  see  our  moral  visage,'  as 
De  Wette  ")  in  a  mirror :  for  (this  seems 
to  stam])  the  example  as  a  general  one, 
applying  to  all,  not  merely  taking  some 
possible  man  who  may  do  this;  see  above) 
he  contemplated  himself,  and  has  de- 
parted, and  immediately  forgot  of  what 
appearance  he  was  (viz.  in  the  mirror. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  contemplating 
answers  to  the  hearing  of  the  word  :  the 
going  atvag  to  the  relaxing  the  attention 
after  hearing — letting  the  mind  go  else- 
where, and  the  interest  of  the  thing  heard 
])ass  away  :  and  then  the  forget  fulness  in 
loth  cases  follows.  In  the  next  verse  we 
jia^s  to  one  who  looks  and  does  not(k'part). 
But  he  who  looked  into  (here  we  have  the 
tigure  mingled  with  the  reality,  the  com- 
parison being  dropped.  Probably  the  verb 
used  here,  which  signifies  to  stoop  and  look 
in,  has  reference  to  a  mirror  being  placed 
on  a  table  or  on  the  ground,  to  contem- 
plate which  steadily,  a  man  must  i)Ut 
liis  face  near  to  it.  But  we  nuist  not  per- 
haps urge  this  too  strictly  :  for  in  1  Pet.  i. 
12,  it  is  used  of  looking  closely  into  any 
thing.  It  is  here  the  opposite  of  contem- 
plating :  attention  bestowed  for  a  time 
only  and  then  withdrawn.  And  this  op- 
position is  strengthened  by  the  words 
v/hich  follow :  see  below)  the  perfect  law 
which    is    (;hu   law)    of    our    (Christiau) 
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he  being"  not  a  forg'otful  hearer,  bnt 

joiinxiii.  17.  a  doer  of  work,  ^tliis  man  shall  be 

blessed  in  his  deed.     ^^  jf  any  man 

among-  you  thinketh  that  he  is  re- 

^\"uV''"  lig'ious,  and  '  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 

1  Het.  iii.  10.  1^^^^  deeeiveth  his  heart,  this   man^s 

religion    is    vain.      27  Pure    religion 

and    undefiled    before    Him    who    is 

iisa,i.  16,17.  our  God    and    Father   is    this,  ""To 

Matt.ix'v.36.  yisit  the    fatherless    and    widows  in 

nnin.xii,2.   their    affliction;    "to   keep    himself 

ijohnv.18.  unspotted  from  the  world. 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

tinueth  therein,  he  being 
not  a  forgeifid  hearer,  hut 
a  doer  of  the  work,  this 
man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed.  ^^  If  am)  man  among 
you  seem  to  be  religious, 
and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  deeeiveth  his  otvn  heart, 
this  man's  religion  is  vain. 
2'  Pure  religion  and  un- 
defiled before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the 
world. 


liberty  ("  the  perfect  law,"  not,  tho 
gospel  as  coutnisled  with  the  law,  nor 
the  covenant  of  faith  as  more  perfect 
than  that  of  legal  obedience:  but  the  rule 
(if  life  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  wliich  is 
perfect  and  perfecting,  but  not  in  contrast 
with  thefornier  law  asbeing  not  perfect, and 
1  ot  able  to  make  perfect :  tliat  distinction 
is  not  in  view  here  :  .see  below.  The  whole 
Kpistle  is  founded  on  tliis  perfect  law  of 
(  hrist,  more  especially  on  that  declaration 
of  it  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  mount : 
see  Introd.  And  that  this  law  here  is 
meant,  the  implanted  tvord,  the  loord  of 
truth,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct,  is  evident 
iiom  what  follows,  where  deeds,  and  they 
ouly,  are  spoken  of.  It  is  the  law  of  our 
liberty,  not  as  in  contrast  with  a  former 
l:i\v  of  bondage,  but  as  viev.'ed  on  the  side 
of  its  being  the  law  of  the  new  life  and 
birth,  with  all  its  spontaneous  and  free  de- 
velopment of  obedience.  Hutlier  remarks, 
••  Ever  in  the  Old  Test,  the  sweetness  of  the 
1  iw  was  subject  of  praise  [Ps  xix.  8—  II], 
1  ut  the  life-giving  power  belonged  to  the 
law  only  in  an  imperfect  manner,  because 
the  covenant  on  which  it  rested,  was  as 
yet  oidy  one  of  promise,  and  not  of  ful- 
tihneut"),  and  remains  there  (remains 
looking  ill,  does  not  depart  as  the  otlur. 
As  Wiesiiiger  remarks,  the  matter  s]  oken 
of  here  is  not  so  much  observing  tiie  law 
in  act,  as  observing  it  in  attention— not 
1>  ttiug  it  pass  out  of  the  thoughts.  Tliat 
Iciids  to  action,  as  below),  being  (not, 
hitnng  become:  see  above  on  ver.  22)  not 
a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  work 
(not,  of  the  work,  but  abstract,  of  work, 
scjuiething  which  brings  a  result  with  it), 
this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  doing 
(till-    words    imply  that   even    in   the    act 


there  is  blessing :  the  life  of  obedience  is 
the  element  wherein  the  blessedness  is 
found  and  consists). 

26,  27.]  The  Apostle  is  still  on  the 
command  in  ver.  19.  As  yet  he  has 
been  exemplifying  the  being  swift  to 
hear,  in  connexion  with  the  slow  to 
wrath.  From  this  he  passes  to  that 
which  is  again  so  nearly  connected  toith  it, 
— the  being  slow  to  speak.  If  any  man 
imagines  that  he  is  (our  A.  V.  '  seem  to 
be '  is  ambiguous  :  it  may  mean  '  to  others,' 
whereas  the  word  really  means  only,  'to 
himself:'  'thinks  that  he  is')  religious 
(in  the  sense  ot  '  observant  of  God's  out- 
ward service,'  marking  the  external  mani- 
festation of  a  religious  mind.  We  have 
no  word  at  all  adequately  expressing  tha 
original  term),  not  bridling  his  tongue, 
but  deceiving  his  heart  (see  above  on 
"  decfiriytg  yourselves,"  ver.  22:  viz.,  by 
imagining  such  a  character  consistent  with 
true  religion),  of  this  man  the  religious 
service  is  vain  (idle  and  fruitless).  Re- 
ligious service  pure  and  unpolluted  (the 
two  adjectives  seem  merely  to  bring  out 
the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  purity, 
as  in  the  two  acts  descriiicd  below)  in  the 
estimation  of  (Kom.  ii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  11) 
Him  who  is  our  God  and  Father  (or, 
according  as  the  original  is  read,  "  (our) 
God  and  Father."  That  the  paternal  re- 
lation here  ascribed  to  God  must  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  us,  is  evident)  is 
(consists  in)  this,  To  visit  orphans  (per- 
hajjs  in  reference  to  the  appellation 
"  Father,"  which  has  preceded :  so  Ps 
Ixviii.  5,  God  is  called  "father  of  the  fa- 
therless, and  judge  of  the  widows")  and 
widows  in  their  affliction  (shews  at  the 
s:iiuo  time  the   reason  for  the  visit,  and 
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II.  ^  Mil  hrelhren,  hare  H.    ^  My    bretluvil,    luiVC    Hot    the 

not  the  faith  of  our  Lord    j.^j^j^  ^j.  ^^^^,  Lord  JcsUS  Christ,    Mhca.Cor.H 
Jesus   Christ,  the  Lord  of\  •   ,       k  .         r •  u  ,        • 

}jl.ny,  with  respect  of  per- ,  Lord    ot     o'lory,  ^  With       rospect    of  » \^;Q^ 

sons.     ^  For  if  there  come]  y.ai-iioi^s.       ^  FoY    if  there    have    come     I'rm'.'x! 
„„/„  ,,o,rr  assembl;,  a  man  i  ^^^^^^  assembly  a  man  M'ith  gold     |  *«J 

ay.j^are/,  a«rf  //(e/-e  cow*-  rings,    in    gay    Clothing,    and    there    judcia 
in  aho  a  poor   man   in  \y^xii  come    in    also  a  poor  man  in 

vile  raiment ;  ^  and  ye  have       -y        ^    l\  •  <j         i  i  i 

.,   ,.    /,  ^  ,1   Vile  clothing:  -^  and  ye  have  resi)ect 

respect  to  him  that  weareth  . 

the  gay  clothing,  and  sag  to  hiiu  that  wearctli  the  gay  cloth- 


tbc  object  of  it) ;  to  (there  is  no  coupling 
coujunctioii.  These  uucoupleil  eluuses  are 
Couiid  in  our  Epistle  cspeeiiillv,  where 
various  particulars  are  enumerated  which 
go  to  make  up  a  whole,  or  apply  to  the 
description  of  one  thing  :  as  e.  g.,  ver.  19  ; 
eh.  iii.  6 :  see  also  ch.  v.  5,  6)  preserve 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world  (not 
niLTcly  earthly  things  as  far  as  they  tempt 
to  sin  :  still  less  the  natural  evil  disposi- 
tion of  men;  but,  as  in  ch.  iv.  -4,  the  ivhule 
earthly  creation,  separated  from  God, 
and  lying  in  sin,  which,  whether  con- 
sidered as  consisting  in  the  men  who 
serve  it,  or  the  enticements  which  it  holds 
out  to  evil  lusts,  is  to  Christians  a  source 
of  continual  defilement.  They,  by  tlkir 
new  birth  under  God,  are  taken  out  of 
the  world;  but  at  the  same  time,  by  sin 
still  dwelling  in  them,  are  ever  liable  to 
be  enticed  and  polluted  by  it :  and  there- 
fore must  keep  themselves  [1  Tim.  vi.  11], 
for  fear  of  such  pollution.  This  keeping 
is  indeed  in  the  higher  sense  God's  work  : 
.John  xvii.  15  ;  but  it  is  also  our  work, 
1  Tim.  V.  22). 

Chap.  II.  1—13.]  The  sin  of  ee- 
SPECT  OF  PERSONS:  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  reproofs  lor  errors  iu  practice  which 
spring  out  of  the  mention  of  the  "perfect 
law  of  liberty :"  compare  ch.  i.  25,  and 
ver.  12.  The  Apostle  begins,  as  is  his  wont, 
with  strong  blame  of  the  sin  :  then  illus- 
trates it  vv.  2—4:  then  gives  the  ground 
of  its  sinfulness  vv.  5—11,  and  concludes 
vv.  12,  13  with  a  reference  again  to  the  law 
of  liberty. 

1 — 4.]  T^e  teaming  and  its  practical 
ground.  My  brethren,  do  not  in  respect- 
ings  of  persons  ('  in,'  i.  e.  in  the  practice 
of,  in  the  midst  of.  The  substantive  in 
the  original  is  plural,  to  point  out  the 
various  kinds  and  occasions  of  the  fault. 
The  fault  itself,  as  here  intended,  is  easily 
explained  by  the  context,  where  an  ex- 
ample is  taken  of  one  kind  of  it.  Thcile 
vays  well,  that  it  is  the  Intuit  of  incasui-ing 


individual  Christians  not  by  their  Chris- 
tian graces,  but  by  their  fortune,  and 
external  ()ualities, — and  of  preferring  some 
to  others  according  to  this  standard)  hold 
the  faith  (not  merely  '  faith  in,'  but  the 
faith  of,  thus  setting  before  them  more 
forcibly  the  utter  inconsistency  of  such 
respect  of  j)ersons  with  the  service  of 
Christ)  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  [the 
Lord]  of  glory  (these  words  [the  Lord] 
do  not  exist  iu  the  original.  Seethe  ques- 
tion, what  is  to  be  supplied,  discussed  iu  my 
Greek  Test.). 

2,  3,  4.]  hypothetical  example,  to 
explain  to  them  that  to  which  he  espe- 
cially points.  The  hypothesis  carries  how- 
ever ill  itself  a  foundation  of  fact,  and 
appeals  to  the  consciences  of  the  readers 
whether  it  were  not  so.  For  (as  if  it  were 
said,  "  that  which  I  mean,  is ")  if  there 
chance  to  have  come  (the  entrance  is 
accomplished  when  that  which  is  alleged 
takes  place)  into  your  assembly  (the  word 
iu  the  original  is  synagogue  :  but  from 
this  some  have  too  hastily  inferred  from 
the  word  that  the  Jewish  synagogue  is 
meant.  This,  in  the  face  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  cliurch  implied  in  ch.  v.  J  t, 
would  be  impossible.  The  word  may  well 
be  understood  of  a  Christian  assembly,  or 
as  merely  an  assembly  in  general.  But  it 
is  most  likely  here,  from  the  allusions  to 
sitting  and  standing  below,  a  place  of 
Christian  worship,  the  name  being  a 
natural  one,  considering  by  whcm  tlie 
Epistle  was  written,  and  to  whom  it  was 
addressed)  a  man  with  gold  rings  (we 
have  evidence  of  the  practice  of  overload- 
ing the  fingers  with  rings.  Martial  speaks 
of  a  certain  Charinus,  who  wore  six  rings 
on  each  finger,  and  never  took  them  oti",  not 
even  at  night,  nor  in  the  bath  :  and  Lucian 
mentions  sixteen  heavy  rings  being  worn 
on  the  fingers  at  once),  in  a  splendid 
garment  (glittering,  either  in  colour,  or 
with  ornaments),  and  there  have  come 
in  also  a  poor  man  in  a  vile  garment ; 
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^""•J/JT"    iiiffj  ari<l  say,   t  Sit  thou  here  in    a 

omitted  by  C?  ■'  •/  ■?       ' 

ms!'' "'''"'  f>-ood  place;  and  say  to  the  pooi*;, 
Stand  thou  there^  or  sit  under  my 
footstool  :  *  is  not  this  to  dovibt 
within  yourselves^  and  to  become 
judges,  of  evil  thoughts  ?  ^  Hearken, 
c  John  vii.  4s.   my  belovcd  brethren,  "=  Did   not  God 

1  Cor.  i.  20,  J  •' 

ifoatiour      choose  out  the  poor  of  f  the  world  to 

dLukexii.21.  be  ''rich  in  faith,   and  heirs  of  the 

efxodixxie.    kingdom    ^  which    he    promised    to 

p^;i':.'i;;.theni    that    love    him?      6  But   fye 

ihttt.  V..-,  "^ 

Lukevi.  :;u.  &xii.S2.    Ifor.  ii.9.    STim.iv.  8.    ch.  i,r2.  flCor.xi.  22. 
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vnfo  him.  Sit  iliou  here  in 
a  good  j}l(rce ;  and  say  to 
the  poor,  Stand  thou  there, 
or  sit  here  under  mi/ foot- 
stool :  *  are  ye  not  then 
partial  in  yourselves,  and 
are  become  judges  of  evil 
thoughts  ?  ^  Hearken,  my 
beloved  brethren.  Hath  not 
Ood  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world  rich  in  faith, 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
lohich  he  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him  ?   *  But 


and  ye  look  upon  (with  respect  :  so  as 
to  take  into  consideration)  the  man  wear- 
ing the  splendid  garment  (thus  designated, 
hecausc  it  is  this  which  wins  for  him  the 
respect :  —which  attracts  your  notice),  and 
say,  Sit  thou  here  (pointing  out  a  spot  to 
him  :  and  that,  as  the  contrast  hetween 
here  and  there  shews,  in  the  midst,  near 
[for  the  words  must  he  supposed  to  bo 
spoken  by  those  who  would  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  assembly]  those  in  honom) 
in  a  good  place ;  and  ye  say  to  the  poor 
man.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  under 
(i.  e.  not  litenilly  underneath;  but  '  on 
the  ground  beside,'  '  down  by  ')  my  foot- 
stool (thus  it  is  implied  that  the  speaker 
is  in  a  good  place,  and  furnished  witli  a 
footstool.  The  question,  argued  at  con- 
siderable length  by  Wiesinger  and  Huther, 
who  these  in-comers  are  supposed  to  be, 
whether  Christians,  or  Jews  who  have 
looked  in  as  sti-angers,  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  spent  upon  it.  The  illns- 
trution  merely  requires  that  they  should 
be  strangers,  not  having  a  regular  place  in 
the  congregation.  Certainly  so  far  I  agree 
with  Huther,  that  there  appears  nothing 
in  the  text  which  compels  us  to  assume 
them  to  be  Christians.  They  are  taken 
merely  as  samples  of  a  class,  the  rich  and 
the  poor :  and  these  two  are  dealt  with 
again  in  vv.  5  ff.,  as  classes  of  persons,  out 
of  one  of  which  God  hath  chosen  His  peojile 
for  the  most  part,  and  out  of  the  other  of 
which  the  oppressors  of  His  people  arise. 
So  that  it  is  Ijetter  to  leave  the  examples 
in  their  general  reference),  4.]  (now 

comes  the  application,  in  the  form  of  a  ques 
tiuu.) :  did  yc  not  (in  the  case  supposed) 
doubt  (such  is  the  constant  sense  of  the 
word  here  used,  throughout  the  New  Test. 
And  here  the  sense  seems  very  good  :  "  Did 
ye  not,  in  making  such  distinction  between 


rich  and  poor,  become  of  the  number  of 
those  wlio  doubt  respecting  their  faith, 
ch.  i.  6  ?  Your  faith  abolishes  such  dis- 
tinction :  you  set  it  up  in  practice.  You 
are  not  then  whole  in  that  faith."  See 
the  other  explanations  discussed  in  my 
Greek  Test.)  within  yourselves  (in  your 
own  minds,  being  at  issue  with  your  own. 
faith),  and  become  judges  (in  the  case  of 
the  rich  and  poor ;  judges  of  the  ease  before 
you),  of  evil  thoughts  (the  genitive  is  one 
of  quality.  The  evil  thoughts  are  in  the 
judges  themselves,  and  consist  in  the  undue 
preference  given  by  them  to  the  rich.  The 
same  blame,  of  being  a  judge  when  a  man 
ought  to  be  an  obeyer  of  the  law,  is  found 
in  ch.  iv.  11)  f  5.]  Listen,  my  be- 

loved  brethren  (bespeaking  attention  to 
that  which  follows,  as  shewing  them  in 
a  marked  manner  the  sin  of  their  respect- 
ing of  persons),  Did  not  God  choose  out 
(in  His  proceeding,  namely,  in  the  pro- 
nnilgation  of  the  Gospel  by  Christ,  Matt. 
V.  S  If.;  Luke  vi.  20.  See  also  1  Cor.  i. 
27)  the  poor  (as  a  class,  set  against  the 
rich  as  a  class,  below)  as  regards  the 
world  (or,  those  who  in  the  world's  esti- 
mation are  accounted  poor  ;  but  the  other 
is  most  likely  here)  rich  in  faith  (i.  e.  to 
be  rich  in  faith,  or  so  that  they  are  rich 
in  faith.  In  faith,  as  the  element,  the 
world,  so  to  speak,  in  which  they  pass  for 
rich,  as  in  1  Tim.  i.  2 :  not  as  the  material 
of  which  their  riches  consist,  as  in  Epb.  ii. 
4.  Wiesinger  well  says,  "  Not  the  measure 
of  faith,  in  virtue  of  which  one  man  is 
richer  than  another,  is  before  the  Writer's 
mind,  but  the  substance  of  the  faith,  by 
virtue  of  which  substance  every  believer 
is  rich.  The  riches  are  the  treasures  of 
salvation,  and  especially,  owing  to  the 
following  word  heirs,  the  sonship  in 
God's  family"),   and  heirs   of  the   king- 
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ye  have  dexpised  lite  poor. 
Do  not  rich  men  oppress 
you,  and  draw  you  before 
the  judgment  seats  .'  ^  Do 
not  they  blaspheme  that 
worthy  name  by  (he  which 
ye  are  called  !  *  Jfi/cfuljil 
the  royal  law  according  to 
the  scripture.  Thou  shall 
lore  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
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luive  despised  the  poor.      Do  not  the 
rieh    oppress    you,    ^and    is    it   iiotgAcu 
tliey    which    draw    you    before    the    ll]'l 
judg-ment  seats?     7  Is  it   not   they 
which  bhispheme    the   goodly  name 
by  the  which  ye  were  called  ?     8  Yet 
if  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according- 
to  the  scripture,    ''Thou  shalt    love  h  lev. 
thy    neighbour    as    thyself,    ye    do    *%.; 


dom  which  He  promised  (Luke  xii.  31,  32, 
Ac.)  to  them  that  love  Him'? 
6.]  Contract  to  God's  estimate  of  the 
poor.  But  ye  dishonoured  the  poor  man 
(in  the  c;ise  just  now  put.  "  It  is  inipro;  er 
to  debase  those  whom  God  extols,  and  to 
trout  contunieliously  those  whom  He  counts 
worthy  of  honour.  But  God  honours  the 
jKior:  therefore  he  inverts  God's  ordir, 
who  rejects  them."  Calvin.  This  is  his 
tirst  argument.  Now,  vv.  6,  7,  he  brings 
in  another,  deduced  from  the  conduct  of 
rich  men  towards  Christians,  and  towards 
Clirist  Himself).  Do  not  the  rich  (op- 
posed as  a  class,  to  the  poor  above.  'I'his 
serves  to  shew  that  "  the  rich  man,"  when 
generally  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle,  as  e.  g. 
eh.  i.  10,  is  not  the  Christian  rich  man, 
liut  the  rich  man  as  such,  in  his  world- 
Ihicss  and  enmity  to  God)  oppress  you 
(literally,  use  power,  or  lordship,  or  licence, 
against  you  to  your  hurt),  and  is  it  not 
they  that  drag  you  (llie  term  implies 
violence)  to  courts  of  judgment  (.see 
ch.  V.  6.  The  wcnls  may  refer  either  to 
l)orsecutions,  or  to  o]ipressive  law-suits  ; 
or  perhaps  to  both.  See  on  the  matter, 
1  Cor.   vi.  2,  4)  1  7.]  Is  it  net 

they  that  blaspheme  (actually  and  lite- 
riilly.  in  word-;,  it  being,  as  we  have  main- 
tained througliout,  ungotUy  and  heathens 
who  are  pointed  at.  Tliose  who  maintain 
tliem  to  lie  Christian  rich  men,  would 
uu<lcrstand  this  blasphemy  of  disgracing 
liy  their  Uves)  the  goodly  name  which 
was  called  on  you  (i.e.  whidi  when  you 
were  admitted  into  Christ's  Church  by  bap- 
tism was  made  yours,  so  that  you  are  called 
Christ's,  1  Cor.  iii.  23  [not  necessarily 
"  Christians :"  no  particular  form  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  name  is  alluded  to,  but 
only  the  fact  of  the  name  being  called  over 
tliem.  The  appellation  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  use  at  this  time,  for  aught  that 
this  slicwsj.     The  name  is  of  course  that 


of  Christ :  not  that  of  God,  as  some  think, 
nor  that  of  '  brethren,'  as  others)?  So  that 
if  ye  thus  dishonour  the  poor  in  compari- 
son with  the  rich,  you  are  1)  contravening 
the  standard  of  honour  which  God  sets  up 
in  His  dealings  :  2)  opposing  your  own 
interest  :  3)  helping  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Christ. 

8 — 11-1  Proof  that  this  behaviour 
is  a  transgression  of  God's  law.  The 
connexion  is  somewhat  recondite.  The 
adversative  yet  clearly  takes  excep- 
tion at  something,  expressed  or  under- 
stood. Calvin  and  others  suppose  the 
Apostle  to  be  meeting  an  objection  of  his 
readers  : — "  But  thus,  according  to  you, 
we  should  be  breaking  the  injunction, 
Love  thy  neighbour,  &c.,  for  we  should 
view  the  rich  with  hatred  and  contempt." 
Then  he  replies,  "Certainly,  if  ye,  &c. 
ye  do  well  :"  uuder.standing  ye  do  well 
as  a  very  feelile  approbation.  But  this 
seems  to  me  very  unnatural.  It  con- 
tains indeed  the  germ  of  the  true  view, 
which  appears  to  be  this  :  The  Apostle  is 
not  replying  to  a  fancied  objection  on 
the  part  of  others,  but  is  guaiding  his 
own  argument  from  misconstruction  : 
"  All  this  is  true  of  the  rich.  Still  I  do 
not  say,  hate  them,  drive  them  from 
your  assemblies,  &c. :  if  you  choose  to 
observe  faithfully  the  great  command. 
Love  others  as  yourselves,  in  your  con- 
duct to  all,  well  and  good  :  but  respect 
of  persons,  instead  of  being  a  keeping,  is 
a  breach  of  this  law ;  for  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  sin,  and  he  who  commits  sin  is 
a  transgressor  of  the  law,  of  the  whole 
law,  by  the  very  terras  of  legal  obedience." 
Tims  the  context  seems  to  run  smoothly 
and  naturallv.  Yet  (for  the  connexion  see 
above)  if  ye  fulfil  (if  yereally  choose  tofu/Ji I 
in  its  completeness  that  law)  the  royal  l^w 
(the  law  which  is  the  king  of  all  laws,  as 
the  oU\  saving  makes  law  itself  king  of  all. 
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iTer.i.  well:  ^  but  'if  ye  have  respect  to 
persons^  ye  commit  sin^  being-  con- 
victed by  the  law  as  transgressors. 

^  o"fel't7iss.  ^*^  For  whosoever  fliath  kept  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  fbath  offended 

ki^euyxviK  Jn  one  pointy  '^  hath  become  g-uilty 
;;;•  ''^''■"'^'  of  all.  i^  For  he  that  said,  i  Do  not 
.x»D  ix.  ,  ^^^^^-jj-j^-^  adultery,  said  also.  Do  not 
commit  murder.  Now  if  thou  com- 
mittest  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  com- 
mittest  murder,  thou  art  become  a 
transg-ressor  of  the  law.  i^  go  gpeak 
xe,  and  so  do,  as  being-  about  to  be 

md,.i.25.      judg-ed    by    ™  the    law    of    liberty. 
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self,  ye  do  tvell :  '  but  if 
ye  have  respect  to  persons, 
ye  commit  sin,  and  are  con- 
vinced of  the  law  as  trans- 
gressors. '0  For  ivhosoever 
shall  keep  the  ichole  lata, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 
he  is  guilty  of  all.  "  For 
he  that  said,  Do  not  com- 
mit adultery,  said  also, 
j  Do  not  kill.  Now  if  thou 
I  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if 
thou  kill,  thou  art  become 
,  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 
\^^  So  speak  ye,  and  so 
j  do,  as  they  that  shall  be 
\  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty. 


Love  fulfils  the  whole  law,  Rom.  xiii.  10), 
according  to  the  Scripture,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighhour  as  thyself,  ye  do  well 
(i.e.  well  and  good;  see  above:  if  -yow 
choose  to  do  this,  I  have  nothing  to  object. 
But  then,  this  you  can  never  do,  as  loni; 
as  yon  respect  persons) :  9.]  hut  if 

ye  respect  persons,  it  is  sin  that  ye  are 
working  (not  obedience  to  this  royal  law),- 
being  (i.  e.  seeing  that  ye  are)  convicted 
by  the  law  as  transgressors  (viz.  by 
virtue  of  what  I  have  already  proved  as 
wrong  in  your  conduct.  "  For  God  coni- 
miauds  us  to  love  our  neighbours,  not  to 
respect  persons."  Calvin).  10.]    The 

fact  of  transgression  of  this  law  is  proved 
by  its  solidarity,  not  admitting  of  being 
broken  in  one  point,  and  yet  kept  in  the 
whole.  "  God,"  says  Calvin,  "  will  not 
be  served  with  reservations,  so  that  we 
might  except  from  this  law  what  happens 
not  to  ])lease  us."  For  whosoever  shall 
have  kept  the  whole  law,  hut  shall 
have  offended  (literally,  stumbled)  in  (the 
matter  of:  as  in  ch.  iii.  2  :  see  there)  one 
thing  (one  thing  enjoinc  d,  one  command- 
ment, as  by  and  by  explained),  has  become 
guilty  of  (brought  into  the  condemning 
jiowcr  of,  involved  in)  all  (things  mtn- 
tioncd  as  objects  of  prohibition— for  such 
is  the  reference  here,  see  below — in  the  law). 
11.]  Reason  for  this  assertion:  the 
unity  of  the  divine  Author  of  the  whole 
law,  and  of  that  law,  as  the  exponent  of 
His  will  :  "  He  is  one  who  made  the  whole 
law  :  those  who  violate  His  will  in  one 
tiling,  violate  it  all."  Bengel.  For  He 
who   said,    Commit   not    adultery,    said 


also.  Commit  not  murder.  Now  if  thou 
committest  no  adultery,  but  committest 
murder,  thou  hast  become  a  transgressor 
of  the  law.  Various  fanciful  reasons  have 
been  given  for  the  selection  of  these  two 
commandments  :  '  because  these  two  were 
punished  with  death,'  Baumgarten :  '  be- 
cause no  one  had  laid  a  charge  of  adultery 
against  the  readers,  but  the  other  they 
violated  by  violating  the  law  of  love,'  Wie- 
singcr.  iJut  it  is  far  more  likely  that  they 
are  alleged  as  the  two  first  which  regard 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour  generally  :  the 
lirohibition  of  adultery  being  put  first,  as 
in  Mark  s.  19 ;  Luke  xviii.  20 ;  Rom. 
xiii.  9 ;  Philo  also  has  this  order,  and  lays 
a  stress  on  it,  as  shewing  that  adultery  is 
the  greatest  of  social  crimes.  So  that 
this  order  must  have  been  one  preserved 
in  ancient  tradition :  or  perhaps  found 
anciently  in  the  Septuagint.  The  Rabbis 
have  the  same  sentiment  as  this.  They 
say  of  the  thirty-nine  precepts  of  Moses, 
"  If  a  man  do  them  all,  but  omit  one,  he 
is  guilty  of  all  and  every  of  them." 

12, 13.]  Concluding  and  summary  exhor- 
tatious,  to  speak  and  act  as  subject  to  the 
law  of  liberty  and  love.  So  speak,  and  so 
do  (so  both  times  docs  not  regard  what 
has  gone  befoi-e,  but  what  follows.  Speak- 
ing had  been  before  hinted  at  in  ch.  i. 
19 :  and  will  come  again  under  consi- 
deration in  ch.  iii.),  as  being  about  to  he 
judged  by  (by  means  of,  as  the  measure 
by  whieli  your  lives  will  be  estimated)  the 
law  of  liberty  (the  same  as  in  ch.  i.  25 : 
that  perfect  expansion  of  God's  will,  resting 
ou  the  free  unrestrained  principle  of  love, 
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"  Fur  he  .shall  have  jitih/- 
ment  without  mercy,  that 
hath  shewed  no  me  ret/  ;  and 
mercy  rejuiceth  atjainst 
judgment.      '*  What  doLli 
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^•»  For  "the  iuds^-ment  shall  Ijo  with-  nJobjtxii.a, 

•'         '^  &c.    I'rov. 

t)ut  mercy  to  him  that  \vrou<^ht  not  jhi'itA-i.is 
mercy:  f^roercy  reioiceth  ayainst  ''i"'"','«.' 
juJg-ment.      i^i'What  is  the  i)rofit,    t^i." "'''"' 


wliich  is  the  mornl  code  of  the  Gospel. 
Ami  the  point  of  the  exhortation  is,  "  So 
do  p;ood,  as  not  constrained  by  the  law, 
hut  free  a2:ents").  13.]  Reason,  why 

irr  should  he  careful  thus  to  speak  and  do  : 
viz.  that  if  we  do  not,  we  east  onrselves  out 
ot  that  merciful  judguieul  at  God  s  hands 
which  is  promist'd  to  the  merciful :  Matt. 
V.  7,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  iheij 
shall  obtain  mercy  ;"  which  is  the  key  t'o 
our  verse.  For  the  judgment  (wliich  is 
coniiu^)  (shall  be)  unmerciful  to  him  who 
wrought  not  (the  past  tense  is  anticipatory, 
the  Writer  stamling  at  the  day  of  the  jud":- 
nieut  and  hioking  back  over  life)  mercy: 
mercy  boasteth  over  judgment  (without 
a  copula,  the  sentence  is  introduced  more 
eiuphatically  and  strikingly.  The  meaning 
is,  the  judguieut  which  would  condemn 
any  and  all  of  us,  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
merciful,  overpowcrtd  by  the  blessed  ettV'ct 
of  mercy,  and  mercy  prevails  over  it.  Tliu 
saying  is  abstract :  to  turn  it  into  a  con- 
crete, '  the  merciful  mau,'  or  to  appropriate 
the  mercy,  '  the  uiercy  of  God,'  is  to  limit 
that  wliich  is  purposely  and  weightily  left 
unlimited,  as  an  universal  truth). 

14 — 26.]  In  close  conne.\iou  with  what 
has  gone  before,  the  Apostle  sets  forth 
that  bare  faith  without  worhs  can  never 
save  a  man.  The  following  remarks  of 
De  Wette  on  the  passage  are  important, 
and  well  condensed.  They  have  been  im- 
pugned by  many,  among  whom  areNeauder, 
Sehneckenburger,  Thcile,  Thiersch,  Hof- 
nianu  :  but  they  seem  to  me  best  to  re- 
present the  simple  and  honest  view  of  the 
matter,  without  any  finessing  to  make  the 
two  Apostles  in  exact  accord  in  their 
meaning  of  terms  and  their  positions  re- 
specting them.  "  In  order  rightly  to  un- 
derstand this  polemical  passage,  it  is  neces- 
sary accurately  to  define  St.  James's  ideas 
of  faith,  of  toorks,  and  of  justification, 
and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  St. 
I'aul.  Faith  is,  according  to  St.  James, 
the  result  of  the  reception  of  the  Word 
(ch.  i.  22),  especially  in  a  moral  point  of 
view :  moral  conviction  (Itom.  xiv.  23) : 
and  although  he  recognizes  it  also  as  belief 
in  Christ  (ch.  ii.  1),  as  trust  (i.  6 ;  v.  15), 
and  truth  (i.  3),  yet  he  makes  these  par- 
ticulars here  of  so  little  moment,  that  he 


regards  it  as  theoretical  belief  only,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  evil  spirits  (ii.  10). 
Widely  different  from  this  is  St.  Paul's 
idea  of  faith,  which  jiresujiposes  self-abase- 
ment, the  feeling  of  unworthincss  and  in- 
capability (Rom.  iii.  9  If.,  23),  and  consists 
in  trust  on  the  grace  of  God  revealed  in 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ  (Kom.  iii.  25; 
V.  8;  2  Cor.  v.  18  f.).  Of  this  faith,  moral 
faith  is  a  briinch  (Rom.  xiv.  23) :  but  this 
latter,  which  is  the  adoption  of  the  work- 
ing principle  of  love  ((lal.  v.  G),  can  oidy 
spring  from  tlie  purification  of  the  inner 
man  by  faith  in  the  atonement.  So  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  idea  of  faith  in  the  two  Apostles 
is  the  same.  Works,  according  to  St. 
James,  are  not  the  works  of  the  law  in 
the  lower  sense,  the  mere  observance  of 
carnal  ordinances  and  usages,  —  but  an 
active  life  of  practical  morality,  the  rule 
of  which  is  indeed  lound  in  the  Mosaical 
law,  and  especially  in  the  command  to  love 
one  another,  but  so  found,  as  apprehended, 
and  appropriated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty 
(see  ch.  i.  25 ;  ii.  12).  St.  Paul  also  un- 
derstands by  '  the  works  of  the  law '  not 
merely  ceremonial  observances,  as  plainly 
api)ears  from  Rom.  vii.  14  ff. :  but  when 
he  contends  against  the  Jewish  righteous- 
ness by  works,  and  their  pride,  as  in  Rom. 
ix.  30  IF.,  he  includes  these  observances  in 
that  to  which  he  refers.  As  regards _;■««</- 
Jication,  St.  James  understands  it  in  a 
proper,  or  moral  sense  (compare  Matt.  xii. 
37),  which  St.  Paul  also  recognizes.  But  in 
the  latter  Apostle's  idea  of  justification, 
we  must  distinguish  a  threefold  point  of 
view  :  1)  the  general  moral,  at  which  he 
stops,  Rom.  ii.  13  (compare  ib.  ver.  5  S.), 
taking  no  account,  how  the  highest  aim  of 
morality,  there  indicated,  is  to  be  attained, 
and  is  attained  :  2)  In  his  polemical  point 
of  view,  as  combating  Jewish  righteousness 
by  works,  he  denies  that  we  can,  by  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  (even  of  its  moral 
part,  seeing  that  no  man  fulfils  it  aright), 
attain  justification  or  well-pleasingness  to 
God  (Rom.  iii.  20;  Gal.  ii.  16).  3)  In  the 
third  point  of  view  also,  in  the  Christian 
life  itself,  St.  Paul  recognizes  the  inade- 
quacy of  a  good  conscience  to  give  peace 
ami  blcobcduess  to  men  (1  Cor.  iv.  4),  and 
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my  brethren,  if  a  man  say  he  hath 
faith,  but  have  not   works?  can  his 


a  Sec  Job  xxxi.   P.\  \  f  1 1 


him  ?      15  q  If  a    brother 


or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
i- 18- daily  food,  i^' and  "^  one  of  you  say 
unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be 
warmed  and  filled  ;  notwithstanding- 
ye  give  them  not  those  things  which 
are  needful  to  the  body ;  what  is 
the  profit  ?  17  So  also  faith,  if  it 
have    not    works,    is   dead    in  itself. 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

it  profit,  my  brethren, 
though  a  man  say  he  hath 
faith,  and  have  not  works  ? 
can  faith  save  him?  '^  j^ 
a  brother  or  sister  be 
naked,  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  '^  and  one  of 
you  say  unto  them,  Depart 
in  peace,  be  ye  ivarmed  and 
filled  ;  notwithstandinff  ye 
give  them  not  those  things 
tohich  are  needful  to  the 
body  ;  what  doth  it  profit  ? 
17  Bven  so  faith,  if  it  hulh 
not    works,   is  dead,  being 


finds  peace  only  iu  faith  in  God,  who  jus- 
tifies him  of  His  free  grace,  i.  e.  so  looks  on 
and  accepts  him,  as  if  he  were  righteous. 
This  higher  kind  of  justification,  St.  James 
does  not  recognize."  The  whole  question 
of  fact,  as  to  whether  St.  Paul's  teaching, 
or  some  misunderstanding  of  it,  or  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  was  in  St.  James's 
view  here,  I  have  discussed  in  the  Intro- 
duction, §  iii.  5  ff.  14.]  What  is  the 
profit  (arising  from  that  to  be  mentioned  : 
the  resulting  profit),  my  brethren,  if  any 
man  say  (there  is  no  emphasis  on  the  word 
say,  as  many  have  supposed:  the  whole 
argument  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  of  his 
possessing  fiiith  :  and  in  ver.  19,  fiiitli  is 
actually  ascribed  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  to  be  wholly  passed  over, 
that  the  Apostle  has  written  not  "hare 
faith,"  but  "say  he  hath  faith."  While 
this  does  not  imply  any  want  of  genuine- 
ness in  the  faith,  it  perhaps  slightly  dis- 
tinguishes the  possession  of  such  faith  from 
the  absolute  having  faith:  or,  perhaps 
belongs  to  the  dramatic  form  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, in  wliich  the  man  is  introduced 
boasting  of  and  apiiealing  to  his  faith)  that 
he  has  faith,  but  have  not  works  (i.  e. 
those  acts  in  his  life  which  are  proofs  and 
fruits  of  faith  :  not  mere  ceremonial  works  : 
see  De  Wette's  remarks  cited  above)  ?  (a 
note  of  interrogation,  not  a  comma,  is  to 
be  placed  here.  The  sentence  contains  two 
distinct  but  connected  questions  :  "  What 
IS  the  im>lit,  if  &c.  ?"  and,  "Can  &c.?") 
can  (hisj  faith  save  him  (him  is  noticealiK-, 
as  confining  the  question  within  the  limits 
of  the  hypothesis,  by  making  this  par- 
ticular man,  who  has  faith  and  not  works, 
the  object  of  the  question,  and  not  any, 
or  every  man.  Here  lies  the  true  key  to 
the  nullity  of  the  faith  in  question)  ? 


15,  16.]  The  quality,  and  unprofitable- 
ness, of  such  faith  shewn,  as  in  vv.  2,  3, 
by  a  familiar  example.  But  (so  literally. 
It  takes  up  the  argument  against  the 
person  supposed,  or  against  his  supporters. 
It  is  best  rendered  in  English  by  be- 
ginning the  sentence  abruptly,  not  giving 
any  word  for  it)  if  a  brother  or  a  sister 
(the  case  of  a  Christian  brother  or  sister 
is  supposed,  to  bring  out  more  strongly 
the  obligation  to  help,  as  a  duty)  be 
(found,  on  your  access  to  them)  naked 
(there  is  no  need  to  interpret  the  woril 
badly  clothed,  as  so  many  Commentators  : 
extreme  destitution,  and  nakedness  in  the 
literal,  or  almost  literal  sense,  might  well 
go  together)  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 
and  (literally,  but :  bringing  in  the  slight 
contrast  between  the  want  and  the  manner 
of  its  supply)  some  one  from  among  you 
(not,  as  Grrotius,  of  you,  "  who  believe 
faith  to  suffice  for  salvation,"  but  gene- 
rally ;  and  put  in  this  form  to  bring  the 
inference  nearer  home  to  themselves)  say 
{'shall  have  said'),  Go  in  peace  (see 
Judg.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xv.  9.  The  words 
would  imply,  that  the  wants  were  satisfied), 
be  warmed  (as  being  naked)  and  filled ;  but 
ye  (enlarging  the  former  "  one  of  you,"  and 
now  ai)))lying  the  hyjjothesis  to  all)  give 
them  not  {have  not  given  them)  the  neces- 
saries of  the  body;  what  is  the  profit? 
17.]  Applicatiun  of  the  simililiide.  So 
also  faith,  if  it  have  not  (be  not  accom- 
panied by  as  its  proper  result.  Here, 
again,  the  quasi-identirtcation  of  the  faith 
with  the  man,  and  ascription  of  the  works 
to  it  as  a  possession,  shew  in  what  relative 
])laces  the  two  stand  in  the  Apostle's  esti- 
mate)'works,  is  dead  in  itself  (not  as  A.  V., 
"  being  alone,"  but  the  w'ords  belong  to  and 
qualify  dead ;  it  is  dead,  not  merely  to  this 
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alone.  '"  Yea,  a  man  mai/ 
say,  Tliou  ha.it  faith,  and 
I  have  works :  shew  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  toorJcs, 
and  I  will   xhew  thee   my 

fiilh  by  my  works.  !»  Thou 
believest  that  there  is  one 
Ood ;  thou  doest  well:  the 
devih  also  believe,  and 
tremble.  "  But  wilt  thou 
know,   O   vain   man,    that 

faith  without  works  is  dead  I 
-'  IFas  not  Abraham  our 

father  justified  by  works,  \ 
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IS  But   a  man  will    say,    Thou  liast 

faith,  and  I  have  works  :    shew  me 

tliv  faith  without    f  works,  *  and    I  t'hvi.om.v.vd 

will    shew   thee    my   faith    by    my    virXnT.' 


works.    ^^  Thou  believest  that  t  God  tNo «';„»> 

ancient  AfS:*.: 

is  one;  thou  doest  well :  Hhe  devils    ^'*^««<"'«» 
also    believe,    and    tremble.     20  j^ut  '  Mark^'M"& 
wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that    i,';.i't7.&'''* 
faith  without  works  is  idle  ?     -MVas    "'"'*■ 
not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by 


extent,  but  absolutely,  in  itself:  bus  no 
living  root  wbereby  it  energizes). 
18.J  But  (in  any  case  of  faith  without 
works,  analogous  to  that  supposed  above, 
of  one  of  you  having  disuiisst'd  the  naked 
and  hungry  with  mere  words)  some  one  will 
say  (he  will  be  liable  to  this  reproach  from 
any  one  who  takes  the  more  ettcctual  and 
sensible  method,  of  unitingfaitli  with  works), 
Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works  :  shew 
me  (not,  'prove  to  me,'  but '  exhibit  to  nie') 
thy  faith  without  the  works  (which  ouulit 
to  accompany  it),  and  I  will  shew  thee 
my  faith  by  (from  the  evidence  of,  out  of, 
as  the  ground  of  the  manifestation)  my 
works.  Tlie  whole  difficulty  found  in  this 
verse  by  Commentators  has  arisen  fi-om 
overlooking  the  fact  that  it  continues  the 
argument  from  the  previous  verses,  and 
does  not  begin  a  new  portion  of  the  sul)- 
ject.  And  the  reason  why  this  has  been 
overlooked,  is,  the  occurrence  between  the 
two  of  the  general  clause  in  ver.  17.  The 
same  mistaken  person  is  in  the  Apostle's 
view  throughout,  down  to  ver.  22  :  and  it 
is  as  addressed  to  him,  on  the  part  of  a 
chance  objector  to  bis  inconsistency,  tluit 
this  saying  is  introduced  :  the  but  con- 
veying the  opposition  of  an  objection  not 
to  the  Apostle  himself,  but  to  hiin  whom 
the  Apostle  is  opposing.  19.]  81111 

addressed  to  the  same  advocate  of  faith 
only,  but  now  directly,  and  not  in  the 
person  of  the  speaker  just  introduced. 
This  is  better  than  to  suppose  this  l:;st 
still  speaking;  on  account  of  the  length 
of  argumentation  before,  the  second  per- 
son singular  is  dropped,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  two  arguments  drawn  from  Abra- 
ham and  Rahab,  both  of  which  most 
naturally  come,  as  the  latter  on  any  view 
does,  from  the  Apostle  himself.  Thou  be- 
lievest (better  without  an  interrogation  : 
see  John  .\vi.  31,  note)  that  God  is  one 


(or,  '  that  there  is  one  God.'  The  Apostle 
selects,  from  all  points  of  dogmatic  belief, 
that  one  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  creed  of  Jews  and  Christians  alike. 
Compare  especially  Dent.  vi.  4;  Neb.  ix. 
6;  Mark  xii.  29,  32;  Rom.  iii.  30;  1  Cor. 
viii.  4,  6;  ch.  iv.  12);  thou  doest  well 
(i.e.  '  so  far  is  well :'  'it  is  a  good  f;iitli, 
as  far  as  it  goes ') :  the  dsemons  al^o 
(not,  the  dcBmoniacs,  nor  deemons  in  the 
possessed,  who  tn>mblcd  at  the  sacn  d 
Name :  but  simply,  as  usually,  the  evil 
spirits)  believe  (the  verb  is  purposely  used 
absolutely :  not  merely, '  believo  this  truth,' 
but,  'thus far,  are  believers  in  common 
with  thyself),  and  shudder  (the  word  is 
used  properly  of  the  hair  standing  on  end 
with  terror.  Their  belief  does  nothing  for 
them  but  certify  to  them  their  own  misei-y. 
"This  particular,  inserted  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  reader,  has  imnienre 
force."     Rengel). 

20—23.]  Proof  of  the  nselessnesf  tf 
faith  without  works,  from  the  example  of 
Abraham;  introduced  by  a  severe  and, 
triumphant  appeal  to  the  objector. 
But  (passing  on  to  another  example  which 
is  to  prove  it  even  more  certainly)  wilt 
thou  know  (the  n-c  of  wilt  thoii,  dost 
thou,  consent  to,  know,  serves  to  shew  that 
the  knowledge  itself  is  plain  and  palpable, 
and  the  resisting  it  can  only  arise  from 
perversity),  0  empty  (void  of  knowledge 
and  seriousness:  content  with  a  dead  and 
bootless  notion)  man  (so  in  Rom.  ix.  20), 
that  faith  (here  abstract:  all  faith,  faith 
by  itself:  not  merely  faith,  in  any  supposed 
case)  separate  from  works  (here  again, 
abstract;  and  therefore,  in  subordination 
to  the  foi-nier  abstract  noun,  the  works 
which  belong  to  it,  which  might  be  expected 
from  it)  is  idle  (bootless,  without  result)  1 

21.]  The  example  of  Al>raham.  Was 
not  Abraham  our  father  (the  Apostle  and 
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y  Gen.  xv.  0. 
Horn.  iv.3. 
Gal.  iii.  6. 
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woiks,  "  wlien  he  offered  Isaac  his 
sou  upon  the  altar  ?  22  Thou  seest 
^  that  faith  wroug-ht  with  his  works, 
and  by  works  faith  was  made 
perfect;  ^3  ^nd  the  scripture  was 
fulfilled  which  saith,  ^  Abraham  be- 
lieved God,  and  it  was  reckoned 
unto  him  foi-  righteousness  :  and  he 
was  called  ^  God^s  friend.  24.  Ye 
see  t  that  by  works  a  man  is  justi- 
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when  he  had  offered  Isaac 
his  son  upon  the  altar  1 
22  Seest  thou  how  faith 
wrought  toith  his  works, 
and  by  luorks  was  faith 
made  perfect  ?  ^^  And  the 
scripture  wasfulftUedwhich 
j  saith,  Abraham  believed 
I  God,  and  it  teas  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness : 
and  he  was  called  the  Friend 
of  God.  24  Ye  see  then 
how  that  by  works  a  man 
is  justified,    and    not    hy 


Itis  readers  being  all  Jews)  justified 
(accounted  righteous  before  God.  No 
other  meaning  will  satisfy  the  connexion, 
inevitable  to  any  intelligent  reader,  between 
t\\\9,  justification  and  the  salvation  of  vcr. 
14 :  which  again  is  connected  with  the 
"  being  about  to  be  judged  "  of  ver.  12. 
Commentators  have  endeavoured  to  evade 
this  full  meaning,  in  various  ways.  On  the 
difficulty  itself,  see  in  the  Introduction)  by 
{out  of,  as  the  ground  of  the  justification : 
jirecisely  as  St.  Paul  so  constantly  uses 
the  phrase  to  be  justified  by,  or  out  of, 
faith)  works  (the  category  to  which  the 
ground  of  his  justification  belonged.  It 
w  as  one  e.-ipecial  work,  in  matter  of  fact : 
and  that  work,  itself  springing  out  of  pre- 
eminent faith),  when  he  offered  (not,  as 
A.  v.,  '  had  ottered ')  Isaac  his  son  at  the 
altar  1  22.]  Thou  seest  (better  not  a 

(luestion  :  in  which  case  the  "  and  "  of  ver. 
23  does  not  follow  so  naturally  as  when  we 
couple  the  direct  verb  seest  with  the  direct 
verb  was  fulfilled)  that  (not,  how,  as  A.  V. : 
it  is  not  the  manner  in  which,  nor  even 
*  bow,'  in  the  sense  of  'how  that'  which  is 
meant.  The  assertion  is,  that  the  inference 
is  indubitable,  that  the  fact  was  as  stated) 
fsith  wrought  (at  the  time, '  was  working') 
with  his  works  (this  plural  again  is  cate- 
gorical, the  work  in  the  example  being 
but  one),  and  by  {out  of,  as  the  ground 
and  source)  works  (again  categorical ;  the 
general  proposition  proved  by  the  par- 
ticular case.  Doubtless  this  second  time  it 
might  be  'by  his  works,  his  faith  ....:' 
but  the  other  is  more  like  St.  James,  who 
is  singniaily  given  to  introduce  abstract 
])roposi lions  as  applicable  to  particular 
cases)  faith  (see  above)  was  made  complete 
(in  one  act,  once  for  all.  'flie  Ajjostle's 
argument  is,  that  faith  is  developed  aiid 
liiought  to  perfection  by  obedience:  see 
below  ou  ver.  26.      And  hence  also  is  it 


evident,  how  faith  lorought  tcith  his  works. 
By  the  Apostle's  own  comparison,  ver.  26, 
faith  is  the  body,  obedience  the  spirit :  faith 
without  obedience  is  dead,  until  obedience, 
the  spirit,  sets  faith  in  motion  :  then  faith, 
like  the  limt)s  of  the  body,  moves  with  and 
works  with  the  acts  of  obedience.  Which 
is  prior  in  time,  which  the  ground  of  the 
other,  is  a  point  not  touched  by  St.  J.ames 
at  all) ;  and  the  scripture  was  fulfilled 
which  saith,  But  Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  reckoned  imto  him  for  righte- 
ousness (i.  e.  that  saying  of  Scripture  which 
long  preceded  the  offering  of  Isaac,  received 
its  realization,  not,  it  may  be,  its  only  reali- 
zation, but  certainly  its  chief  one,  in  this 
act  of  obedience.  It  was  not,  until  this, 
fulfilled,  in  the  sense  of  being  entirely  ex- 
emplified and  filled  up.  Wiesinger  com- 
bats this  sense  as  an  unworthy  one :  no 
such  objection  as  that  which  he  brings  [viz. 
tliat  we  make  thus  the  truth  of  God's  saying 
depend  on  Abraham's  subsequent  conduct] 
lies  against  our  view,  that  the  saying  re- 
ceived ou,  and  not  till  this  occasion,  its  en- 
tire and  full  realization.  It  was  true,  when 
uttered:  but  it  became  more  and  more 
gloriously  true  of  Abraham's  life  and  acts 
till  it  reached  this  its  culminating  poiut, 
in  his  chief  act  of  self-denying  obedience) : 
and  he  was  called  (couple  with  ivasfnlfilled, 
not  with  urns  reckoned)  God's  friend  (i.  e. 
'  loved  by  God,'  not  '  loving  God.'  This 
appellation  of  Abraham  is  not  found  in  the 
Septuagint.  In  Gen.  xviii.  17,  where  they 
have  '' Abraham  my  servant,"  V\\\\o  cites 
it  "Abraham  my  friend."  And  in  Isa. 
xli.  8  the  words  "  the  seed  of  Abraham 
tvhom  I  loved  "  are  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 
and  by  the  A.  V.  'the  seed  of  Abraham  my 
friend.'  So  also  in  2  Chron.  xx.  7). 
24.]  General  inference  from  the  example 
of  Abraham.  Ye  see  that  by  (from,  out 
of,  as  a  Bource)  works  a  man  is  justified 
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fdilh  onJi/.  2S  Li^pit'isc 
(I /so  was  not  liahab  the 
harlot  justijied  by  wor/cs, 
uhen  she  had  received  the 
viessengers,  and  had  sent 
f  lioni  out  another  way  ? 
26  j'oj-  as  the  l)odi/  withont 
the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith 
without  tvorAs  is  dead  also. 
III.  •  Ml/  brethren,  be 
not  manif  masters,  Jcnoir- 
i)i//  that  we  shall  receive 
the  greater  condemnation. 
2  For    in    many  things  we 
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lied,  ;mcl  not  by  faith  only.  -■''  And 
in  like  manner  "*  was  not  Rahab  the 
harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she 
received  the  messeng'ers,  and  thrust 
them  forth  another  way  ?  ^G  Yoy  as 
the  body  without  spirit  is  dead,  so 
faith  without  its  works  is  dead  also. 

III.  ^  My  brethren,  ^be  not  many  • 
teachers,  ^  knowing-  that  we  shall 
receive  greater  condemnation.    2  Yov 


(iK'couutcil  ri£rl)tcons  ])cforc  God,  as  above), 
and  not  by  (from)  faith  only  (notice  only  : 
St.  James  never  say«  tliat  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  faitb,  ]irovided  tliat  faitb  in- 
clude in  it  the  condition  of  obedience  :  but 
by  faith  only,  without  works^  is  no  man 
justified). 

25.]  The  example  of  Rahab.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  example 
being  added.  See  tlie  wliolematterdiscussed 
iu  the  Introduction,  §  3.  Andin  like  manner 
(with  Abraham)  was  not  Rahab  the  har- 
lot (to  be  taken  literally  :  see  on  Heb.  xi. 
31)  justified  by  works,  when  she  received 
the  messengers  (spies,  Heb.  xi.  31),  and 
thr  St  them  forth  (in  baste  and  fear.  Josh, 
ii.  15,  16:  the  term  is  not  simj)ly  sent 
them  forth)  by  another  way  (viz.  through 
the   window,    .Josh.    ii.    15)  1  26.] 

(it  neral  conclusion  to  the  argument,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  comparison,  as  in  ver. 
17.  For  (for  binds  the  verse  on  to  the 
foregoing,  and  makes  it  rather  depend  on 
this  axiom,  than  this  axiom  a  conclusion 
from  it:  'it  must  be  so,  Kahab  must  have 
been  thus  justified,  seeing  that  ....')  just 
as  the  body  without  (separate  from)  spirit 
(or,  the  spirit)  is  dead,  so  also  faith  with- 
out works  (or  without  its  works,  tlie  works 
belonging  to  it  :  as  in  ver.  20)  is  dead. 
This  comparison  has  been  found  matter  of 
surprise  to  some  Connuentators,  inasmuch 
as  the  things  compared  do  not  seem  rela- 
tively to  correspond.  Faith  is  unquestion- 
ably a  thing  spiritual :  works  are  external 
and  material  :  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  members  of  the  comparison  should 
have  been  inverted,  and  works  made  the 
body,  faitli  the  spirit.  Hut  the  Apostle's 
view  seems  rather  to  be  this  :  Faith  is  the 
body,  the  sum  and  substance,  of  the  Chris- 
tian life:  works  (obedience),  the  moving 
:md  quickening  of  that  body  ;  just  as  the 
sjiirit  is  the  moving  and  quickening  piiu- 


ciplc  of  the  natural  body.  So  that  as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith 
without  works  is  also  dead. 

Chap.  III.  a)  1—12.]  The  danger, 
as  connected  with  the  upholding  of  faitb 
without  works,  of  eagerness  to  teach  :  and, 
by  occasion,  fJie  manifold  and  irrepressi- 
ble sins  of  the  tongue.  Then  follows,  b) 
13  —  18.]  an  exhortation,  to  prove  a  man's 
tvisdom  by  mildness,  not  by  a  contentious 
spirit.  1.]  The  more  the  idea  pre- 

vailed, that  faith,  without  corresponding 
obedience,  was  all  that  is  needful,  the  more 
men  would  eagei'ly  press  forward  to  teach : 
as  indeed  the  Church  has  found  in  all  ages 
when  such  an  opinion  has  become  preva- 
lent :  for  then  teachers  and  preachers  of 
their  own  appointing  have  rapidly  multi- 
plied. Be  not  ('  become  not .'  let  not  that 
state  of  things  prevail  among  you,  in  which 
you  become)  many  teachers  (not,  as  A.  V., 
'  masters,'  which  conveys  a  wrong  idea  :  but 
teachers,  persons  imparting  knowledge  iu 
the  congregation.  This  in  the  primitive 
times  might  be  done  by  all  in  turn,  as  we 
know  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 — 33  :  and  St. 
•lames  exhorts  against  tlie  too  eager  and 
too  general  assumption  of  this  privilege), 
my  brethren,  knowing  (as  ye  do  :  or,  as 
ye  ought  to  do:  it  is  a  good  remark 
of  Huther's,  that  knowing,  being  closely 
joined  to  the  imperative,  is  itself  hortatory" : 
'  knowing,  as  ye  might  know ')  that  we 
(i.  e.  as  many  of  us  as  are  teachers) 
shall  receive  greater  condemnation  (than 
others  who  are  not  teachers.  This  being 
so,  it  has  surprised  some  C<mimcntators, 
that  the  Apostle  includes  himself  with 
those  whom  he  is  dissuading  :  but  the 
sf>bition  is  easy,— viz.  that  he  includes  him- 
self out  of  humility,  and  obviously  on  the 
assumption  that  the  office  of  teacher  is  not 
faithfully  performed.  The  sense  might  be 
thus  tilled  up,    as,  indeed,  it   is  virtually 
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oldest  MSS. 
i  Prov.  xvi.  27. 
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ftontimes  we  all  ofToiul.  ^  If  any 
not  in  word^  ^the 
same  is  a  perfect  man^  able  also  to 
bridle  the  whole  body.  3  -j-  B^t  if 
in  the  mouths  of  horses  ^  we  put 
bits,  that  they  may  obey  us;  we 
turn  about  also  their  whole  body. 
*  Behold  also  the  ships,  though  they 
be  so  great,  and  are  driven  by  fierce 
winds,  yet  are  turned  about  with  a 
very  small  rudder,  whithersoever  the 
desire  of  the  helmsman  willeth.  ^  So 
also  s  the  tongue  is  a  little  member, 
and  ''  boasteth  great  things.  Be- 
hold, how  great  a  forest  is  kindled 
by  t  how  small  a  fire  !     ^'  And  '  the 
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offend  all.  If  am/  man 
offend  not  in  word,  the 
same  is  a  perfect  man, 
and  able  also  to  bridle  the 
tohole  body.  ^  Behold,  tre 
put  bits  in  the  horses' 
mouths,  that  they  may  obey 
us;  and  toe  turn  about  their 
tvhole  body.  *  Behold  also 
the  ships,  ivhich  though 
they  be  so  great,  and  are 
driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet 
are  they  turned  about  with 
a  very  small  helm,  whither- 
soever the  governor  listeth. 
=  Even  so  the  tongue  is  a 
little  member,  and  boasteth 
great  things.  Behold,  horn 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindlelh!   '^  And  the  tongue 


filled  up  in  ver.  2  :  "be  not  many  teachprs, 
for  in  such  office  there  is  great  danger  of 
failing,  and  if  we  teachers  fail,  our  condem- 
nation will  be  greater").  2.]  For 
(see  above  :  this  supplies  the  ellipsis)  often- 
times we  all  (without  exception :  the 
original  word  implies  this)  offend  (to  be 
taken  in  the  widest  moral  sense,  as  an 
axiom  applying  to  our  whole  conduct.  It 
is  in  the  next  clause  limited  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  viz.  the  tongue).  If  any  man 
offendeth  not  in  word  (in  speaking :  and 
therefore  the  hypothesis  is  applicable  to 
these  many  who  set  up  for  teachers,  seeing 
that  thus  their  chances  of  oftence  would  be 
multiplied  many  fold),  he  [is]  a  perfect 
man  (e.xplained  by  wliat  follows),  able  to 
bridle  the  whole  body  also  (the  sense  runs 
thus :  We  all  oftentimes  oti'eud  :  and  of 
those  frequent  oftences,  sins  of  the  tongue 
are  so  weighty  a  part  and  so  constant  a 
cause,  that  he  who  is  free  from  them  may 
be  said  to  be  perfect,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
able  to  rule  every  other  minor  cause  of 
oH'ence :  'the  whole  body'  standing  for  all 
those  other  members  by  which,  as  by  the 
tongue,  sin  may  be  committed :  which  may 
be  instruments  of  unrighteousness  for  sin, 
or,  instruments  of  righteousness  for  God, 
11  mi.  vi.  13). 

3 — 6.]  The  importance  and  depravity 
of  the  tongue,  so  small  a  member,  is  illus- 
trated by  comparisons  :  1)  with  the  small 
instrument,  the  horse-bit,  ver.  3:  2)  with 
t.'/e  small  instrument,  the  ship -rudder,  \ev. 


4  :  3)  loifh  a  small  fire  burning  a  great 
forest,  vv.  5,  6.  3.]  This  mention 

of  bridling,  and  the  situation  of  the 
tongue  where  the  bridle  also  is  placed, 
introduce  this  similitude  :  bridle  and 
mouth  being  ideas  already  given  by  the 
c  Mitext.  But  (transitional)  if  (as  we  do  : 
in  our  vernacular,  '  ivlien,'  'as  often  as') 
ia  the  mouths  of  horses  we  put  bits  (lite- 
rally, the  bits :  i.  e.  which  are  in  common 
use  :  the  bits,  of  which  every  one  knows), 
in  order  to  their  obeying  us  (thus  shew- 
ing, by  the  expression  of  this  purpose,  that 
wti  recognize  the  princijile  of  turning  the 
whole  body  by  the  tongue,— now  comes 
the  result  after  the  if :  see  below) ;  we 
turn  about  also  (in  turning  the  bit  one 
way  or  the  other)  their  whole  body. 
4.]  The  second  comparison  takes  up,  not 
the  supposition  with  its  "  //,"'  but  only  the 
result  foregoing.  Behold  even  (or  also) 
the  ships,  though  so  great,  and  driven  by 
fierce  winds  (Btde  interprets  this  as  having 
a  meaning  respecting  ourselves,  the  winds 
being  the  appetites  and  passions.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  Ajjoslle  had  any  such 
meaning),  are  turned  about  by  a  very  small 
rudder,  whithersoever  the  desire  of  the 
steersman  (him  who  actually  handles  the 
tiller)  may  wish.  5.]  Application  of 

the  comparison.  Thus  also  the  tongue  is 
a  little  member,  and  boasteth  great  things 
(vaunts  great  words,  which  bring  about 
giviit  acts  of  mischief).  Behold  (rendering 
the  Kcntence  literally : — for  the  luirpose  of 
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i^  afire,  a  world  ofiniquilif  : 
xo  is  the  tongue  amoii/j  our 
members,  that  it  defdelh 
the  ivhole  body,  and  setteth 
on  fire  the  cour.se  of  nature ; 
and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell. 
'  i''or  every  kind  of  beasts, 
and  of  birds,  and  of  ser- 
yents,  and  of  things  in  the 
sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath 
been    tamed   of  mankind  : 


AUTHOIM/KIJ    VKIISION    ItKVlSKU. 

tongue  is  a  fire,  that  world  of  ini(juity : 
the  tongue  is  that  one  among-  our 
members,  •'whieh  defileth  the  whole  ''j*J"f„Jo^"' 
body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  ""SS.'"'*' 
of  nature  ;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  by 
hell.  7  For  every  nature  of  beasts, 
and  winged  things,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  things  in  the  sea,  is 
tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  by  tlie 


an  Eiitrlisli  version,  it  must  be  inverted), 
how  small  a  fire  kindleth  how  great  a 
forest  (the  word  also  sometimes  signifies 
'•  matter,"  and  thus  the  A.  V.  But  the 
ordinary  meaniuLr,  forest,  gives  a  far  live- 
lier and  more  i^Viiphie  sense  liere)  ! 
6.]  Likewise  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  that 
world  of  iniquity  (a  eomplele  rcjiertory  of 
all  wickedness,  as  the  world  is  of  all 
things) :  the  tongue  is  (literally,  is  con- 
scituted  :  but  meaning  no  more  than  that 
i  I  is)  among  our  members,  that  one  which 
defileth  the  whole  body  (thus  justifying 
the  title  given  to  it  of  "  that  world  of 
iniqiiili/  "j,  and  setteth  on  fire  (the  other 
ilause,"the  tongue  is  a  fire,  is  now  taken 
upi  the  orb  (or,  wheel)  of  the  creation 
(in  interpreting  these  difficult  words,  one 
tiling  must  especially  be  borne  in  mind : 
that,  like  /he  whole  body,  tbey  designate 
some  material  thing  which  agreeably  to 
the  figure  used  may  be  set  on  fire.  This 
would  at  once  set  aside  all  figurative  ex- 
jilanations.  See  the  proposed  meanings 
discussed  in  my  Greek  Test.  The  sense, 
the  whole  orb  or  cycle  of  creation,  is  that 
which  I  have  seen  cause  to  adopt:  for 
other  reasons,  and  because  it  fits  well  into 
the  context.  After  the  mention  of  the 
(jrb  of  creation,  it  is  natural  that  the 
Apostle  should  take  up,  with  tlie  for 
(ver.  7),  the  details  of  creation,  and  assert 
that  tliey  might  all  be  tamed  by  man, 
but  that  tlie  tongue  is  untameable.  Again, 
such  sense  is  most  agreeable  to  the  simi- 
litude just  used,  of  a  small  spark  kindling 
a  vast  forest.  The  expression  in  the  A.  V., 
the  course  of  nature,  is  sufficiently  near 
the  meaning,  and  expresses  it  in  better 
Knglish,  perliaps,  than  any  other) ;  and  is 
itself  set  on  fire  (in  the  original  the  verb 
is  in  tlie  present  tense,  indicating  that  it 
is  habitually,  continually,  so  set  on  fire : 
se,-  below)  by  hell  (whic'h  is  itself  the  hell 
of  fire,  in  Matt.  v.  22,  and  many  other 
places.     These  words   are    not    to  be   ex- 


plained away  :  l)nt  are  to  be  literally 
taken.  It  is  the  devil,  for  whom  hell  is 
prepared,  that  is  the  tempter  and  instigator 
of  the  habitual  sins  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  [see  above]  to  regard 
the  sentence  as  alluding  to  the"  original 
temptations  of  the  fall :  equally  so,  to  sup- 
pose it  to  have  a  future  reference,  and  to 
imply  that  the  tongue  shall  be  tormented 
in  bell :  as  some  have  done.  VViesinger 
says  :  "  This  passage  reminds  us,  in  its 
general  sense,  of  the  Old  Test,  sayings, 
Prov.  xvi.  27 ;  Ps.  cxx.  2— 4j  Ecelus.  xxviii. 
11  tt'."  This  last  clause  is  strikingly 
jiaralleled  by  the  Targum  on  Ps.  cxx.  2, 
where  the  deceitful  tongue  is  compared 
with  coals  of  juniper,  which  are  set  on  fire 
in  hell  beneath.  But  none  of  these  pas- 
sages treats  of  the  destruction  which  tlie 
tongue  brings  on  its  own  body). 
7,  8.]  The  untameableness  of  the  tongue. 
The  thought  in  ver.  3,  though  not  directly 
leading  on  to  this,  yet  is  a  bint  tending 
towards  it.  For  (a  fresh  fact  is  adduced, 
substantiating  the  strong  terms  used  of 
the  mischief  of  the  tongue)  every  nature 
(natural  generic  disposition  and  character  ; 
and  so  below,  when  joined  to  of  man  :  not, 
hind,  'genus,'  as  A.  V.  and  many  Com- 
mentators) of  beasts  (quadrupeds,  see  be- 
low), and  winged  things,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  things  in  the  sea  (creation  is 
divided  into  these  tour  classes.  The  first 
then  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  wide  sense, 
as  Acts  xxviii.  4,  5,  but  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  three,  i.  e.  as  in  quadrupeds, 
beasts  of  the  earth,  proper.  The  classifi- 
cation in  Peter's  vision.  Acts  x.,  is  dif- 
ferent: "  Fotirfooted  things  of  the  earth, 
and  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
■winged  things  of  hearen:"  beasts  there 
at  least  including' the  fishes),  is  (habitually) 
tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  (has  long  ago 
been  reduced  into  subjection  :  such  taming 
has  become  an  enduring  fact  in  the  world's 
history,    exemplilied   every    day)    by    the 
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nature   of  mau  :    ^  but  the  tongue 

can  no  one  of   men  ever   tame ;    it 

iPs.cxi.s.      ig  a  restless  mischief;  it  is  ^full  of 

deadly    poison.      ^  Therewith    bless 

^out'tms.    "^6    tthe    Lord    and    Father;    and 

m(jc».i.28&  therewith    curse    we   men,   ""which 

V.  l.&ix.O.  ,       f 

are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  10  Out  of  the  same  mouth 
proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 
My  brethren,  these  things  ought 
not  so  to  be.  ^^  Doth  a  fountain 
send  forth  out  of  the  same  clift  the 

11  Matt. vii.  10.  sweet  and  the  bitter?  ^^  "  Can  the 
fig    tree,  my  brethren,    bear   olives, 

^lull'tMss.    or  a  vine,   figs?    f  neither  can  salt 
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**  but  the  tongue  can  no 
man  tame ;  it  is  an  unruly 
evil,  fall  of  deadly  poison. 
9  Therewith  bless  we  God, 
even  the  Father;  and  there- 
with curse  we  men,  which 
are  made  after  the  simili- 
tude of  God.  10  Out  of 
the  same  mouth  proceedeth 
blessing  and  cursing.  Mg 
brethren,  these  things  ought 
not  so  to  be.  ^^  Doth  a 
fountain  send  forth  at  the 
same  place  sioeet  water  and 
bitter  1  12  Can  the  fig  tree, 
my  brethren,  bear  olive 
berries  l  either  a  vine,  figs  I 
so  can  no  fountain  both 
yield  salt  water  and  fresh. 


nature  (not,  tbe  great  skill ;  nature  means, 
as  before,  natural  generic  character)  of 
man :  8.]  but  (exception)  tbe  tongu3 

no  one  of  men  can  tame  (the  assertion  is 
absolute,  not  to  be  weakened  by  "  tvithuut 
great  labour,"  as  some  have  done.  The 
word  in  the  original  means,  even  to  tame, 
even  once  :  not,  to  tame  habitually.  Now 
we  see  fully  the  meaning  of  ver.  2) : 
it  is  a  restless  misckief,  [it  is]  (com- 
pare "adders'  poison  is  under  tbeir  lips," 
Ps.  c.\l.  3  ;  the  characteristic  follow- 
ing refers  not  to  tbe  word  mischief, 
but  back  to  tbe  tongue.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  repeat  "  it  is  ")  full  of  deatb- 
bringing  poison.  9,  10.]  Exempli- 

f  cation  of  the  restless  mischief,  by  the 
inconsistent  use  of  the  tongue.  The  lirst 
person  is  used  of  mankind  in  general,  con- 
sidered as  one  agent.  Therewith  bleis  we 
(i.e.  as  ajiplied  to  God,  "  praise  we")  the 
Lord  and  Father  (an  unusual  connexion 
to  designate  Uod  :  see  cb.  i.  '2/7,  where  we 
have  the  more  usual  one,  found  also  hero 
in  tbe  ordinary  text.  Both  terms  are 
to  be  taken  of  tbe  Father :  the  former, 
on  the  side  of  His  Power:  the  latter, 
on  that  of  His  Love) ;  and  therewith 
curse  we  men,  which  (not,  tvho,  which 
would  personally  designate  certain  men 
thus  made;  but  w/<i(7<,  generic.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  some  modern  philologists 
are  striving  to  obliterate,  is  very  important 
in  tbe  rendering  of  Scripture,  and  has  been 
accurately  observed  by  our  English  trans- 
lators) have  been  created  (and  are  still,  as 
the  (lerfeet  ten.NC  shews.     See  below)   after 


the  likeness  of  God  (which  remains  in  us, 
marred  indeed,  but  not,  as  is  sometimes 
carelessly  said,  desti'oyed.  This  likeness 
we  ought  to  revere,  in  ourselves  and  in 
others :  and  be  who  curses,  despises  it. 
Not  man's  original  state,  but  man's  present 
state  is  here  under  consideration  :  and  on 
that  consideration  depends  the  force  of  the 
Apostle's   argument).  10.]  Out  of 

the  same  mouth  cometh  forth  blessing 
and  cursing  (by  this  resuming  and  collo- 
cation of  tbe  two  opposite  acts,  the  in- 
consistency is  further  shewn).  These 
things,  my  brethren,  ought  not  so  to 
take  place. 

11.]  Illustration  from  nature,  that 
such  conduct  is  unnatural.  Doth  a  foun- 
tain out  of  the  same  chink  (hole,  from 
which  tbe  water  flows,  in  a  rock,  or  in 
the  earth)  send  forth  the  sweet  and 
the  bitter  (water,  of  course :  but  there 
is  no  need  to  supply  any  thing:  tbe  con- 
trast is  in  tbe  contrary  nature  of  tbe 
two)  1 

12.]  Shews  further,  that  natural  or- 
ganizations do  not  bring  forth  things 
opposite  to  or  inconsistent  with  their  usual 
fruits,  but  each  one  has  one  result,  and 
that  always.  Can,  my  brethren,  a  fig 
tiee  bring  forth  (see  on  tbe  whole.  Matt.  vii. 
Ki  ir.  De  W'ette  is  wrong,  when  be  says  that 
thistles  or  the  like  would  be  here,  as  there, 
more  agreeable  to  the  similitude.  For  the 
reasoning  is  not  here,  that  we  must  not  look 
for  good  fruit  from  a  bad  tree  :  but  that  no 
tree  can  bring  forth  fruit  inconsistent  with 
its  own  nature)  olives,  or  a  vine,  figs  1  nor 
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'3  Who  IS  a  wise  man  and 
endued  with  knoioledgi 
among  you  ?  let  him  shew 
out  of  a  good  conversation 
his  works  ivith  meekness  of 
wisdom.  '*  But  if  ye  hare 
bitter  envying  and  strife  in 
your  hearts,  glory  not,  and 
lie  not  against  the  truth. 
'*  This  wisdom  descendeth 
not  from  above,  but  is 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 
^^  For  where  envying  and 
strife  is,  there  is  confusion 
and  every  evilworh.  ^'^  But 
the  wisdom  that    is  from 
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water  bring  forth  sweet.     13  o^]^^  qq^^j  ^ 
is   a   wise   man    and    endued    with 
knowledge    among    you  ?    let    him 
shew  out  of  his  good  conduct  p  his  p^^.u-u. 
works     ^  in     meekness    of    wisdom,  qc'i'-si- 
"But   if  ye   have    "■  bitter   envying ''Kom.iiii.  is. 
and    rivahy   in    your   hearty    s boast  s^'omi'-'^^s- 
not  against  and  lie  not  against  the 
truth,     i^fjijjjg  ^visdom  is  not  one  "^^"/'j^i'- 
descending  from  above,  but  earthly, 
sensual,     devilish.       16  j^or    u  ^j^g^.^  „ i^„r. ni.  g. 
envying  and  rivalry  is,  there  is  con- 
fusion and  every  evil  thing.     17  But 


(as  if  the  former  sentence  had  been  a  nega- 
tive one)  can  salt  [water]  bring  forth 
sweet  water  (i.e.  if  the  mouth  emit  curs- 
ing, therein-  making  itself  a  brackish  spring, 
it  cannot  to  any  purpose  also  emit  the  sweet 
stream  of  praise  and  good  words  :  if  it 
appear  to  do  so,  all  must  be  hypocrisy  and 
mere  seeming). 

13 — 18.]  Wisdom  must  be  shewn  by 
meekness  and  peaceableness,  not  by  con- 
tentiousness. This  paragraph  is  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
as  enouuce<l  in  ver.  1.  Where  that  am- 
bition, and  rivalry  to  be  teachers,  existed, 
tliere  was  sure  to  be  coutentionsuess  and 
every  evil  thing.  13.]  Who  is  (com- 

pare the  similar  question  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  12) 
wise  and  a  man  of  knowledge  (the  same 
adjectives  are  joined  in  the  Septuagint 
version  in  Deut.  i.  13,  15;  iv.  6.  It  is  not 
easy  to  mark  the  dilVerence,  if  any  is  here 
intended)  among  you?  Let  him  shew  out 
of  (the  Apostle  seems  again  to  be  referring 
to  his  reasoning  in  ch.  ii.  18.  The  wisdom 
and  knowledge  would  be  dead  without 
this  exhibition,  as  faith  without  works) 
his  good  conduct  (in  life)  his  works  (the 
good  conduct  is  the  general  manifestation  : 
the  works,  the  particular  results  of  that 
general  manifestation.  The  sum  of  both 
makes  up  the  ivorks  in  the  former  case, 
ch.  ii.)  in  meekness  of  wisdom  (in  that 
meekness  which  is  the  proper  attribute  of 
wisdom). 

14  —  16.]  Con.tequences  of  the  opposite 
course.  But  if  ye  have  (as  is  the  fact: 
tliis  is  implieil)  bitter  emulation  (bitter 
seems  to  refer  back  to  the  example  in  vv. 
11,  12)  and  rivalry  in  your  heart  (out  of 
which  come  thoughts  and  words  and  acts, 
hee  Matt.   xv.  18,  lit),  do  not  (in  giving 

Vol..  II. 


yourselves  out  for  wise,  which  [compare 
ver.  15]  you  cannot  really  be)  boast 
against  and  lie  against  the  truth  (of 
which  their  whole  lives  would  be  thus  a 
negation  and  an  opposition ;— which  would 
be  in  their  persons  vaunted  against  and 
lied  against). 

15.]  Designation  of  such  pretended 
wisdom.  This  wisdom  is  not  one  descend- 
ing from  above  (the  verb  is  purposely  thus 
broken  up  in  the  original,  to  throw  out 
the  negation,  and  to  put  the  categorical 
word,  descending,  into  prominence,  as  a 
class  to  which  thh  wisdom  does  not  belong. 
So  that  we  must  not  miss  this  purpose  by 
rendering  "  descendeth  not,"  as  does  A.  V.), 
but  earthly  (as  the  sharpest  contrast  to 
descending  from  above :  belonging  to  this 
earth,  and  its  life  of  sin  and  strife),  sensual 
(it  is  almost  impossible  to  express  satis- 
factorily in  English  the  idea  given  by  the 
original  word  here  [psychic,  from  psyche, 
the  soul].  Our  'soul'  is  so  identified 
with  man's  spiritual  part  in  common 
parlance,  that  wc  have  lost  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  spirit,  except  when  we 
can  give  a  periphrastic  explanation.  The 
idea  here  is,  belonging  to  the  uuspiritual 
mind  of  man.  See  the  whole  treated  in 
the  note  on  Jude  19),  devilish  (like,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of,  the  devils. 
This  word  must  not  be  figuratively  taken  : 
it  betokens  both  the  origin  of  this  hypo- 
critical wisdom  [compare  set  on  fire  by 
hell,  above,  ver.  6],  and  its  character :  it 
is  from, — not  God,  the  giver  of  all  true 
wisdom,  ch.  i.  5,  but  the  devil, — and 
bears  the  character  of  its  author). 
16.]  Justification  of  the  foregoing  as- 
sertion. For  where  is  emulation  (in  a 
bad  sense)  and  rivalry  (see  above),  there 
3   E 
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xicor.ii.6,7.  3c  the  wisdom  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  'gentle,  easily 
persuaded,    full    of  compassion    and 

y  Rom.  xii.9.  good  frults,  M'itliout  doubting,  ^  and 
iii.Vs.^ ""''"' without    hypocrisy.       IS  z  And    the 

*  Hos^.i.'is.'   fruit   of    rio-hteousness    is    sown   in 

Matt.  V.  9.  ° 

Heb".xii?ii.  peace  by  them  that  work  peace. 

IV.  1  Fi'om  whence  come  wars 
and  fightings  among  you  ?  come 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts 
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above  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  intreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  and 
iinthout  hypocrisy.  18  ^^d 
the  fruit  of  righteousness 
is  sown  in  peace  of  them 
that  make  peace. 

IV.  1  From  tvhence  come 
wars  and  fightings  among 
you  ?  come  they  not  hence, 
even  of  your  lusts  that  war 


is  confusion  (anarclij',  restless  disturb- 
ance), and  every  evil  thing  (or,  deed). 

17,  18.]  Character  and  praise  of  hea- 
venly tvisdom.  But  (contrast)  the  wisdom 
from  above  is  first  of  all  pure  (it  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  mere  English  reader 
against  the  abuse  of  this  text  often  found, 
when  it  is  made  to  signify  that  the  hea- 
venly-wise must  be  pure,  i.  e.  free  from 
all  contact  with  any  thing  that  ofiends, 
before  he  can  be  peaceable :  and  thus  it  is 
used  to  further,  instead  of  to  discourage, 
an  uncharitable  spirit),  then  (i.  e.  '  in  the 
second  place :'  its  external  qualities  are 
now  enumerated)  peaceable,  forbearing, 
easily  persuaded,  full  of  compassion  (the 
great  triumph  of  the  Christian  practical 
life  is  won  by  compiassion  :  see  ch.  ii.  13) 
and  good  fruits  (contrast  to  "  every  evil 
thing,"  above),  without  doubting  (as  miglit 
be  expected,  from  the  various  meanings  of 
the  Greek  term  thus  rendered,  this  word  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  Luther,  A.  V., 
and  most  Commentators,  render  it '  without 
pajftiuliiy .'  Two  considerations  contribute 
to  substantiate  the  rendering  given  above, 
which  is  that  of  De  Wette,  Wiesinger, 
and  Huther.  1)  The  word  would  seem, 
from  its  close  junction  with  '  xvithout  hypo- 
crisy,' rather  to  betoken  an  inner  quality 
than  an  outward  circumstance;  2)  when 
thus  used  of  an  inner  quality,  ch.  i.  6;  ii. 
4,  our  Apostle,  in  common  with  other 
New  Test,  writers,  signities  by  it  '  to 
doubt.'  So  that  I  would  understand  by  it 
free  from  all  ambiguity  and  simulation), 
without  feigning  ("these  two  charac- 
teristics are  also  added  with  especial 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  among  the 
readers :  on  without  doubting,  compare 
ch.  i.  6 — 8  ;  ii.  4 :  on  without  feigning, 
ch.  i.  22,  26;  ii.  1."  Huther).  18.] 

Before,  in  ver.  16,  after  the  characteriza- 
tion came  the  statement  of  the  result  : 
and   so  now  here.     That  result  was  de- 


signated as  a  present  one,''  "  cot  fusion  and 
every  evil  thing  :"  this  is  a  future  one, 
but  beautifully  anticipated  by  the  preg- 
nant expression  of  "fruit  being  sown  :"  see 
below.  But  (so  literally :  passing  fi-om 
the  subjective  character  to  the  objective 
result)  fruit  (or,  the  fruit)  of  righteous- 
ness (genitive  of  apposition :  that  fruit 
wliich  is  righteousness  :  see  Heb.  xii.  11 ; 
and  compare  Isa.  xxxii.  17  :  righteousness 
in  its  wider  sense;  in  themselves  and  in 
others  :  in  practice  and  in  reward  :  in  time 
and  in  eternity)  is  sown  (in  saying  this, 
the  Apostle  speaks  in  anticipation,  as  if  a 
husbandman  should  this  autumn  be  said 
to  sow  next  year's  bread)  in  peace  (be- 
tokening the  spirit  and  mode  in  which 
the  sowing  takes  place,  as  opposed  to 
where  envying  and  rivalry  is)  by  them  who 
work  (better  than  'make,'  which  seems 
to  confine  the  meaning  to  the  reconciling 
persons  at  variance.  So  also  in  Matt.  v.  9) 
peace. 

CuAP.  IV.  1 — 10.]  Exhortations  atid 
pleadings,  as  connected  with  what  pre- 
ceded, first  against  wars  and  fightings, 
then  against  the  lusts  and  worldly  desires 
out  of-which  these  spring.  And  herein, 
1 — 3.]  against  wars  and  fightings,  the 
origin  of  which  is  detailed  and  exposed. 
1.]  Whence  are  wars,  and  whence 
figlj^tings  among  you  (by  what  follows,  it 
would  appear  to  be  not  contentions  between 
teachers  that  are  meant,  or  between  sects, 
but  concerning  "mitie"  and"  thine."  Gro- 
tius  refers  them  to  the  tumults  which  pre- 
ceded the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
this  idea,  that  these  are  strifes  about  mine 
and  thine,  confines  them  perhaps  to  too 
narrow  a  space;  they  seem  rather,  as 
Huther,  to  represent  all  those  quarrels 
which  spring  up  about  common  worldly 
interests  from  selfish  considerations  of 
pride,  envy,  covetousness,  and  the  like)  I 
Are  they  not  from  thence  (this  second 
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ill  i/oiir  members  ?     -  Ye  a  that  War  ill  your  memljcrs  ?     2  Ye 

lu.t  aiidkaoenot:  ye  kill     ,^^^^    ^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^„^j^  ^^^,_ 

and   desire   to   have,   and  '  '    -^  . 

cannot  obtain:    ye  fight  \  del",  iiiid  ye  eiivy,  uiid  cannot  ol)tain  : 
and  war,  yet  ye  have  not,  j  ye  fight  aiid  make  War.     t  Yc  have 

3  ''  ye  ask 
and  receive  not,  ''because  ye  ask 
amiss,  that  ye  may  spend  it  in  your 
lusts.  *  ^  Ye  t  adulteresses,  know 
ye  not  that  ^  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  to  God  ?  ^  whosoever 


Tve  not, 
because  iie  ask  not.     ^  Ye         ,     ■,  ^ i. 

,       ',  /   r    I  not,  because  ye  ask  not 

aik,    and  receive   not,  be-\  '  •' 

cause  ye   ask  amiss,   that 

ye   may  consume   it   upon 

your  lusts.  *  Ye  adulterers 

and  adulteresses,  know  ye 

not  that  the  firiendshij)  of 

the  world  is  enmity  toith 


our  oldett  MSS. 


a  Rom.  vii.  2J. 
Oal.  V.  17. 
1  Pet.  11. 11. 


t  n«t  all  the 

Mas. 

h  Jobxxvii.Q. 

&  XXXV.  12. 

rK.xviil.41. 

Prov.  i.28. 

Isa.  i.  IS. 

Jer.  xi.ll. 

Micah  iii.  i. 

Zech.  vii.  IS. 
c  I's.  Ixvi.  18. 

1  John  iii. 

•22.  &  V.  U. 
d  P».  lxxiii.27. 
t  adulterers 

and  it 

tied  by  all 


f  Jolinxv.  19.&xvii.U.    Gal.  i.  10. 


question  contains  in  fact  the  answer  to  the 
former,  in  an  appeal  to  the  consciences  of 
the  readers),  from  your  lusts  (literally, 
your  pleasures)  whicli  militate  (campaign, 
have  their  camp,  and,  as  it  were,  forage 
ahout.  We  are  meant,  in  the  figure  used, 
to  see  as  the  adversaries,  our  fellow- men, 
against  whom,  to  put  down  whom  and  set 
ourselves  up,  our  lusts  are  as  it  were  an 
army  of  soldiers  ever  encamped  within  us 
and  waging  war)  in  your  members  ? 
2.]  carries  on  the  assertion  in  detail. 
Ye  desire  (generally  :  it  is  not  said  what : 
but  evidently  worldly  possessions  and 
honoui"s  are  intended  by  the  context,  vv. 
4  ff.),  and  possess  not  (lust  of  possession 
does  not  ensure  possession  itself,  then 
comes  a  further  step,  out  of  this  lust) : 
ye  murder  (but  how  comes  murder  to  be 
introduced  at  this  early  stage  of  the  de- 
velopment of  lust,  before  desire  to  have, 
which  itself  leads  on  to  xvars  and  fightings  I 
It  appears  as  if  we  were  meant  to  un- 
derstand it  as  alluding  to  such  cases,  e.  g., 
as  those  "in  the  Old  Test,  of  David  and 
Ahab,  who,  in  their  desire  to  possess,  com- 
mitted murder.  And  if  it  be  said,  that 
this  is  a  hard  saying  of  those  who  feared 
the  Lord,  be  it  remembered  that  the  Apos- 
tle is  si)eaking  of  wars  and  fightings,  and 
though  he  may  include  under  these  terms 
the  lesser  forms  of  variance,  the  greater 
and  more  atrocious  ones  are  clearly  not 
excluded.  In  the  state  of  Jewish  society 
during  the  apostolic  age,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  examples  of  them  were  but  too  plen- 
tiful, and  there  is  no  saying  how  far  the 
Christian  portion  of  Jewish  communities 
may  have  suftered  themselves  to  become 
entangled  in  such  quarrels  and  their  mur- 
derous consequences)  and  envy,  and  are 
not  able  to  obtain :  ye  fight  and  make 
war  (these  words  form  the  final  answer 
lo   the    question    with    which   the   section 


begins  :  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  joined 
with  the  following,  as  in  the  A.  V.). 
Reason  lohy  ye  have  not.  Ye  have  not, 
because  ye  ask  not  (in  prayer  to  (iod : 
in  the  following  verse  he  e-xplains,  and 
as  it  were  corrects  this) :  8.]  ye  ask 

and  do  not  receive,  because  ye  ask  amiss 
(with  evil  intent,  see  below),  that  ye  may 
spend  [it]  (that  which  ye  ask  for)  in  ('  in 
the  exercise  of,'  '  under  the  dcmiinion  of :' 
in  does  not  belong  to  the  verb, — '  that  ye 
may  consume  it  upon,'  as  A.  V. :  '  may 
spend  it,'  but  to  the  state  in  which  the 
spenders  are,  in  the  course  of  satisfying) 
your  lusts.  The  general  sense  is  :  if  you 
really  prayed  aright,  this  feeling  of  con- 
tinual craving  after  more  worldly  things 
would  not  e.\ist :  all  your  proper  wants 
would  be  supplied :  and  these  improper 
ones  which  beget  wars  and  fightings  among 
you  would  not  exist.  Ye  would  ask,  and 
ask  aright,  and  consequently  would  obtain. 
4.]  Ye  adulteresses  (the  occur- 
rence of  the  feminine  only  is  rightly  ex- 
plained by  Theilc  :  "  This  denomination, 
taken  from  the  feminine,  and  not  fi'om 
the  masculine,  might  be  suggested  by  the 
figure  itself.  For  it  puts  God  in  the  place 
of  husband  :  and  thus  it  is  as  natural  to 
call  individual  men  adulteresses,  as  the 
whole  human  race,  or  any  particular  na- 
tion." Some  have  thought  that  St.  James 
isaddressing  Churcheshere.  ButGodis  the 
Lord  and  husband  of  every  soul  that  is  His, 
as  much  as  of  every  church  ;  and  the  in- 
dignant exclamation  of  the  Apostle  is  just 
as  iqiplicable  to  every  one  who  forsakes  his 
or  her  God,  as  to  an  apostate  church. 
This  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  testi- 
mony of  our  ancient  MSS.  is  so  valuable, 
in  restoring  to  us  the  nervous  and  preg- 
nant rebuke  of  the  original),  know  ye  not 
that  the  friendship  of  the  world  (the  world 
he]-e,    i)recielv  us   ill   eh.   i.   -7,   men,  and 
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therefore  shall  be  minded  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  world  becometh  an 
enemy  of  God.  ^  Or  do  ye  think 
that  the  scripture  saith  in  vain, 
^f*&^i":2t'  ^The  Spirit  that  f  he  placed  in 
deJTt'^xixu"'  us  iealously  desireth  us  ?     ^  But  he 

19,21.  .     **     ,  ,     -^  ,  _,„ 

I'rov.xxi.io.  o-iveth   the  j^reater  g-race.      VVhere- 


fSoaltt 
oldest  ilSS. 


h  j..b xxii:29.  fore    he   saith, 

I's.  c-xxxviii. 

0.    Prov.  iii.  34.  &  xxix.  23.    Matt.xxiii.l 


God    resisteth   the 

Luke  i.  5-2.  &  xiv.  11   &  xviii.  14. 
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God  ?  tohosoever  therefore 
will  he  a  friend  of  the 
world  is  the  enemy  of  God. 
^  Do  ye  think  that  the 
scripture  saith  in  vain,  The 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us 
lusteth  to  envy  1  ^  But  he 
giveth  more  grace.  Where- 
fore he  saith,  God  resisteth 


men's  interests  and  anil)itious  and  employ- 
nu'iits,  in  so  far  as  they  are  without  God) 
is  enmity  (the  state  of  being  an  enemy) 
of  God  (the  man  who  is  taken  out  of  the 
world  by  Christ,  cannot  asrain  become  a 
friend  and  companion  of  worldly  men  and 
their  schemes  for  self,  without  passing  into 
enmity  with  God,  of  whose  family  he  was 
a  reconciled  member.  God  and  the  world 
stand  opposed  to  one  another  :  so  that  a 
man  cannot  join  the  one  without  deserting 
the  other.  This  is  further  stated  in  what 
follows)  1  whosoever  therefore  (particular 
consequence  on  the  general  axiom  just 
stated;  carried  however  further,  into  all 
approach  to,  and  not  mcnly  the  comple- 
tion of  the  outward  state)  shall  he  minded 
(sets  his  mind  and  thought  and  wish  that 
way.  He  that  would  be  a  friend  of  the 
world,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  God's 
enemy)  to  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is 
(thereby,  by  the  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  that  mind)  constituted 
(as  above  ;  not  merely  '  is,'  or  '  becomes  :' 
'  becomes,'  '  thou  and  there,'  is  rather 
the  meaning)  an  enemy  of  God. 
5,  6.]  Testimony  from  Scripture  to  con- 
vince further  those  who  might  question 
what  has  just  been  stated.  Or  (the  formula 
puts  a  hy))othetieal  alternative,  the  assump- 
tion of  wiiich  negatives  itself)  do  you  think 
that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain,  The 
Spirit  that  He  ((Jod)  placed  in  us  (viz. 
when  the  Spirit  descended  on  the  ehureh) 
jealously  desireth  ( us  for  his  own)?  These 
words  connect  naturally  with  the  fore- 
going. We  are  married  to  one,  even  God, 
who  has  implanted  in  us  His  Spirit :  and 
He  is  a  jealous  God,  who  will  not  sutler 
us  to  be  friends  of  His  enemy  and  His 
friends  at  the  same  time.  The  only  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be,  to  trace  this  latter  .say- 
ing in  any  i)art  of  Scripture.  I  will  state 
tlie  solution  which  seems  to  me  the  most 
probable,  and  then  give  an  account  of 
other  methods  of  solving  it.  The  ei.?|  ha-i< 
of  this  clause  lies  ou  the  words  jealously 


desireth:  and,  interpreting  those  words 
as  above,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask,  is 
there  any  chapter  or  passage  especially, 
where  such  a  mind  towards  His  people  is 
ascribed  to  God  ?  And  this  directs  our 
thoughts  at  once  to  Deut.  xxxii.,  where 
the  love  of  Jehovah  for  Israel,  and  His 
jealousy  over  them  is  described.  In  that 
SO' g  of  Moses  we  have  this  very  word 
used  of  God,  ver.  19—21.  So  that  here  we 
have  the  elements  of  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  cited,  viz.  the  jealous  desire  of  the 
Lord  over  His  people.  And  for  the  rest, 
"  the  Spirit  that  He  placed  in  us,"  the  only 
solution  seems  to  be,  that  the  Apostle 
translates  into  the  language  of  the  Gospel 
the  former  declarations  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  e.  g.  such  as  that  Num.  xxxv.  34, 
"/  the  Lord  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel,"  combining  them  with  such  pro- 
phecies as  Ezck.  xxxvi.  27,  "  I  wiH  put 
my  Spirit  toithin  you."  I  own  that 
such  a  solution  does  not  seem  to  me 
wholly  satisfactory  :  still  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  idea  that  St.  James 
may  have  combined  the  general  sense  of 
Scripture  on  the  point  of  God's  jealousy 
over  His  people,  and  instead  of  the  God 
who  dwelt  in  Israel,  may  have  placed  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  dwelleth  in  us.  At  all 
events  it  is  better  to  understand  it  thus, 
than  to  force  the  words  of  the  citation 
from  their  simple  meaning.  The  state- 
ment of  the  other  interpretations  of  this 
difficult  verse  would  be  quite  unintelligible 
to  an  English  reader.  It  will  be  found  in 
my  Greek  Test.  With  regard  to  the  souse 
above  given,  as  fitting  into  the  context, 
Tlicile  well  says,  that  it  introduces  us  into 
the  same  figurative  realm  of  thought  in 
which  the  appellation  "adulteresses''  placed 
us  before.  The  Apostle  is  speaking  of 
the  eager  and  jealous  love  of  God 
towards  those  whom  He  has  united  as  it 
were  in  the  bond  of  marriage  with  Himself. 
6.^  But  He  (God,  by  His  Holy 
Spirit  dwelling  in  us,  the  same  subject  as 
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ihe  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
v.nto  the  humble.  '  Submit 
i/oiirxelre.t  therefore  to  Qod. 
'Hesisf  the  devil,  and  he 
will Jlee from  you.  ^  Draw 
nigh  to  Ood,  and  he  loill 
draw  nigh  to  you.  Cleanse 
your  hands,  ye  sinners  ,- 
and  purify  your  hearts, 
yc  double  minded.  "  £e 
afflicted,  and  mourn,  and 
weep  :  let  your  lattghter  be 
turned  to  mourning,  and 
y.  ur  juy  to  heaviness. 
'0  Humble  yourselves  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  lift  you  up.    "  Speak 


I  AUTII01!I/,KD    VP:1!SI0N    UKVISl-U). 

I  proud,  but   giveth   grace   unto   tlie 
I  humble.     7  Submit  yourselves  there- 
,  fore  to  God  :  but  '  resist   the  devil, '  ^p^-.Y,-.'^- 
and  he  shall  flee  from  you  :  ^  ^  draw  k  \  ohron.  xV 
near  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  near 
to   you.       ^Purify    your   hands,   yeii»A.i.i6. 
sinners,    and    ■"  make    chaste    your  ^ll^^^\^^ 
hearts,    ye  "  double-minded.      9  °  Be  SMatt.v.4. 
afflicted,  and  mourn  and  weep  :  let 
your  laughter  be  turned  into  mourn- 
ing, and  your  joy  iuto  humiliation. 


lOPBe    humbled    before   the    Lord,  pJ^^^t^^'^iff- 
Speak    %^' 


and  he  will  exalt 


you. 

IPet. 


11  q 


qEph.iv.81.    1  Pet. 


in  the  previous  sentence)  giveth  the  more 
grace  (the  more  and  greater,  for  this  long- 
ins;  and  jealous  desire):  wherefore  he 
saith  (the  Spirit,  again :  for  it  is  the  same 
Spirit  who  is  implanted  in  us  that  speaks 
in  Scripturr),  God  {the  Lord,  in  the  Sup- 
tnagint:  and  the  same  variation  is  found 
wlicre  the  words  are  again  cited  in  1  Pet. 
V.  5)  is  set  against  the  proud,  hut  giveth 
grace  to  the  lowly  (see  llom.  xii.  16.  This 
is  a  proof  that  the  ambitious  and  restle.ss 
after  worldly  honours  and  riches,  are  God's 
ciieuiies,  whereas  the  humble  and  lowly 
are  the  objects  of  His  gifts  of  ever-increas- 
ing grace.  The  inference  follows  in  the 
sliape  o(  solemti  exhortation).  7 — 10.] 

Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God  (ad- 
ihessed  mainly  to  the  proud— the  "adul- 
I cresses"  al)ove ;  lint  also  to  all)  :  but  resist 
the  devil  (the  nth-r  of  this  world),  and  he 
shall  flee  (better  than  the  A.  V.  '  willfee,' 
which  is  merely  an  assurance  as  from  man 
ti)  man  :  this  is  a  divine  promise)  from  you : 
draw  near  to  God,  and  He  will  draw  near 
(liere  better  '  loill :'  in  speaking  of  the 
divine  dealings,  positive  declarations  are 
lietter  softened :  see  John  xvi.  23,  A.  V. 
Not  that  this  is  always  observed  :  see  Rev. 
vii.  17,  A.  v.).  But  it  is  only  the  pure  in 
heart  and  hand  that  can  approach  God  : 
therefore — Purify  your  hands  (the  hands 
being  the  e.\ternal  organs  of  action,  and 
becoming  polluted  by  the  act,  as  e.  g.  by 
blood  in  the  act  of  murder :  see  Isa.  i.  15, 
li.\.  3:  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  And,  for  both  the 
]);irticulars  here  mentioned,  Ps.  xxiv.  4), 
ys  sinners  :  and  make  chaste  your  hearts 
(in  allusion  to  the  figure  of  "  adultery " 
above),  ye  double-minded  (ye  whose  afl'ec- 
lions    are    divided    between  God  and  the 


world.  The  Apostle  is  addressing  not  two 
classes  of  persons,  but  one  and  the  same  : 
the  sinners  are  double-minded). 
9.]  This  cannot  be  done  without  true  and 
earnest  repentance,  leading  them  through 
deep  sorrow.  Be  wretched  (in  your  minds, 
from  a  sense  of  your  sinfulness.  That  such 
feeling  will  have  its  outward  demonstrations 
is  evident :  but  this  word  itself  does  not 
allude  to  them),  and  mourn  and  weep  (here 
again,  the  exhortation  does  not  regard  out- 
ward things,  as  a  mourning  habit,  or  the 
like.  These  may  follow  on  that  which  is 
here  commanded,  but  are  not  the  thing 
itself):  let  your  laughter  be  turned  into 
mourning  (now  he  speaks  rather  of  outward 
manifestations),  and  your  joy  into  humilia- 
tion  (literally,  casting  down  of  the  eyes : 
hence  shame  or  humiliation,  which  pro- 
duces such  downcast  looks.  These  latter 
are  more  said  of  the  inner  states  of  mind). 
10.]  Conclusion  of  the  exhortation  :  the 
true  way  to  exaltation,  through  humility. 
Be  humbled  before  the  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii. 
12,  and  1  Pet.  v.  6 :  but  "  under  the  hand 
of  Ood"  there  is  not  an  equivalent  to  in 
the  sight  of,  or,  before  the  Lord  here. 
The  latter  gives  more  the  realization  in  the 
soul  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  drawing 
near  to  Him  in  humility  :  that,  the  sub- 
jection to  Him  in  recognition  of  His  pro- 
vidence and  His  judgments.  the  Lord, 
not  Christ,  but  the  Father :  see  on  ch.  i. 
7),  and  He  shall  exalt  you  (both  here  and 
hereafter :  by  His  grace  and  counsel  here 
to  the  hidden  glory  of  His  waiting  children, 
and  by  His  fruition  and  presence  hereafter 
to  the  ineflable  glory  of  His  manifested 
children  ;  in  due  time,  as  1  Pet.  v.  6.  Com- 
pare Luke  i.  52 ;  Job  v.  11  j  Ezek.  xxi.  26). 
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not  one  against  another,   brethren  : 

he  that  speakcth  against  a  brother, 

'"Skev^sV    "^  ^^'   .i^^tlfa^th    his    brother,    speaketh 

fc"r'iv.^5.    against    the    law    and  judgeth   the 

law  :    but  if  thou  judgest  the  law, 

thou  art  not  a  doer  of -the  law,  but 

a  judge.      ^2  One    is    the   lawgiver 

sAratt.i.28.    and  judge,  ^he  who  is  able  to  save 

t^m.iw.i,   and    destroy:    but   thou,    *  who    art 

^I'ldl'i'ms.    thou  that  judgest  fthy  neighbour? 

"rTukclii.  ^^  "Go  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To  day, 

18,  &c. 
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not  evil  one  of  another, 
brethren.  He  that  speak- 
eth evil  of\ns  brother,  and 
judgeth  his  brother,  speak- 
eth evil  of  the  law,  and 
judgeth  the  laio :  but  if 
thou  judge  the  laiv,  thou 
art  not  a  doer  of  the  latv, 
but  a  judge.  '^  There  is 
one  lawgiver,  who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy : 
tvho  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  1  ^^  Oo  to  now, 
ye  that  say,   To  day  or  to 


11,  12.]  Exhortation  against  evil  speak- 
ing and  uncharitable  judgment.  Some 
have  thought  that  there  is  no  close  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding:  and  Huther 
urges  this  from  the  milder  word  brethren 
being  here  used,  whereas  before  it  was 
"  adulteresses,"  "  sinners,"  "  double- 
minded."  But  it  may  be  observed,  that 
St.  James  frequently  begins  his  exhorta- 
tions mildly,  and  moves  onward  into 
severity :  in  this  very  paragraph  we  have 
an  example  of  it,  where  unquestionably  the 
tone  of  the  question,  "Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  thy  neighbour  ? "  is  more  severe 
than  the  "brethren"  with  which  it  began. 
The  ct)nnexiou  is  with  the  whole  spirit  of 
this  part  of  the  Epistle,  as  dissuading 
mutual  quarrels,  undue  self  exaltation,  and 
neighbour  depreciation.  Chap.  iii.  dealt 
with  the  sins  of  the  tongue  :  and  now,  after 
speaking  against  pride  and  strife,  the 
Apostle  naturally  returns  to  them,  as 
springing  out  of  a  proud  uncharitable 
spirit.  Do  not  speak  against  one  another 
(it  is  evident,  what  sort  of  speaking  against 
one  another  he  means,  by  the  junction  of 
judging  with  it  below :  it  is  that  kind  which 
follows  upon  unfavourable  judgment :— de- 
preciation of  character  and  motive),  bre- 
thren (prepares  the  way  for  the  frequent 
mention  of  a  brother  below) :  he  that 
speaketh  against  a  brother,  or  judgeth  his 
brother,  speaketh  against  the  law  (of 
Christian  life  :  the  old  moral  law  glorified 
and  amplified  by  Christ :  the  "royal  law," 
ch.  ii.  8;  "law  of  Christ,"  i.  25),  and 
judgeth  the  law  (viz.  by  setting  himself 
up  over  that  law,  as  pronouncing  npon  its 
observiince  or  non-observance  liy  another)  : 
but  if  (as  thou  dost)  thou  judgest  the  law, 
thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a 
judge  (seeing  that  he  who  judges,  judges 
not  only  the  man  before  him,  but  the  Jaw 


also:  for  he  pronounces  not  only  on  the 
fact,  but  on  that  fact  being,  or  not  being, 
a  breach  of  the  law.  So  that  thus  to 
bring  men's  actions  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  law,  is  the  office  of  a  judge). 
12.]  One  (God)  is  the  lawgiver  and 
judge  (unites  these  two  offices  in  His  own 
person :  the  latter  of  them  depending  on 
the  former),  Ke  who  is  able  to  save  and 
destroy  (He  who  is  able,  because  He  alone 
has  the  power  to  carry  out  His  judgment 
when  pronounced.  On  the  word  save,  see 
on  ch.  i.  21,  ii.  14,  as  relating  to  ultimate 
salvation  :  and  on  save  and  destroy,  Matt. 
x.  28,  to  which  this  is  the  key-text,  fixing 
the  reference  there  to  God,  and  not  to 
God's  Enemy) :  but  thou,  who  art  thou 
(thou  feeble  man,  who  hast  no  such  power, 
and  who  art  not  the  lawgiver)  that  judgest 
thy  neighbour  ? 

13 — 17.]  Against  ungodly  and  presump- 
tuous coiifdence  in  our  loorldly  plans  for 
the  future.  This  again  falls  into  the 
previous  context,  where  we  are  warned 
against  hearts  divided  between  God  and 
the  world.  But,  as  has  been  rightly  re- 
marked as  early  as  Bede,  and  by  many 
since,  St.  James,  though  caiTying  on 
the  same  subject,  is  no  longer,  from  this 
place  to  ch.  v.  6,  addressing  members  of 
Christ's  church,  but  those  without :  the 
ungodly  and  the  rich  in  this  world.  This 
however  must  be  taken  with  just  this  re- 
servation,— that  he  addresses  Christians  iu 
so  far  as  they  allow  themselves  to  be  iden- 
tified with  those  others.  This  first  para- 
graph, for  example,  might  well  serve  as  a 
warning  for  Christians  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  God  out  of  their  thoughts  and 
plans.  That  it  is  still  Jews  who  are  ad- 
dressed, appears  from  ver.  15,  and  ch.  v.  4. 
Go  to  now  (Beugel  calls  this  an  exclama- 
tion to  excite  attention.     This  seems  to  be 
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morroto  we  will  go  into 
such  a  city,  and  continitp 
ihere  a  year,  and  buy  and 
srll,  and  gel  gain  :  '*  where- 
as i/e  know  nol  what  shall 
lie  on  the  morrow.  For 
what  is  your  life  ?  It  is 
even  a  vapour,  that  ap- 
peareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away. 
"•  For  thai  ye  ought  to 
say,  Jf  the  Lord  will,  we 
shall  lire,  and  do  this,  or 
that.  '8  But  now  ye  re- 
joice in  your  boastings: 
all  'such  rejoicing  is  ei-il. 
'"  Therefore  to  him  that 
hnoweth  to  do  good,  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin. 
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or  to  morrow,  we  will  go  into  this 

city,    and    will     spend     there     one 

year,   and  will  traffic  and   get  gain 

!•*  (whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall 

be   on   the   morrow.     For   what    is 

your  life  ?     ^  For  f  ye  are  a  vapour,  ^  [?^^ 

which    a])peareth   for   a   little  time,    nv't/i^i. 

and   then    vanisheth   away) 

stead  of  your  saying,  ^  If  the  LordyS 

will,   we   shall   both   live,  and   shall    & 

do  this  or  that.    ^^  But  now  ye  boast 

in  your  vainglory :  ''all  such  boast- ^^icor.v.e. 

ing  is  evil.     17.  So  that  ^  to  him  that  "J^b^^j',';/!' 

knoweth  to  do  good,   and  doeth  it    l^m.^M. 

,      ,        ,    .  ....  21,32.&ii. 

not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  17.18,2s. 


,  -    .  1  John  M.  II. 

■'■''   in-  t  So  (vrobalily) 

-"         oldest 


xviii.21. 
Cor.  iv.  10. 
xvi.  7. 
Heb.  vi.  S. 


the  true  view  of  it :  '  come  on,'  let  us 
reason  together:  as  in  Isa.  i.  18.  The 
now  serves  to  mark  the  time,  as  noted  by 
the  jioint  to  which  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  has  arrived),  ye  that  say  To-day, 
or  to-morrow  (or  supposes  an  alternative, 
"■  to-day,  it  may  be,  or  to-morrow  :"  if, 
with  some  ancient  MSS.,  we  rend  and, 
the  two  days  are  assigned  for  the  journey, 
without  any  alterniitive),  we  will  go  into 
this  (most  Commentators  render,  '  this 
or  that,'  equivalent  to  '  such  a '  as  A.  V.  : 
liut  this  is  not  the  usage  of  the  word 
in  the  original,  this  city  expresses  in 
general  terms  the  city  then  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  speaker)' city,  and  will  spend 
there  one  year  (A.  V.,  "  continue  there  a 
year,"  is  not  accurate.  It  is,  "  spend  a  year 
there,"  which  savours  of  presumption  mueh 
more  strongly  and  vividly.  They  speak, 
as  Bengel  says,  as  if  intending  afterwaids 
to  settle  about  the  following  years),  and 
will  traffic  (this  word  brings  up  the  worldly 
nature  of  the  plan)  and  get  gain : 
14.]  whereas  ye  know  not  the  (event) 
(or,  matter,  or  content :  the  more  general 
and  iiidelinite,  the  better.  The  original 
has  only,  that  of  the  morrow)  of  the 
morrow :  for  (substantiates  the  ignorance 
just  alleged)  of  what  sort  (depreeiative, 
as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  20)  is  your  life  ]  for  (refers 
to  the  depreeiative  force  in  of  what  sort : 
'  I  may  well  pour  contempt  on  it,  for  .  .  .') 
ye  are  (ye  yourselves :  so  that  any  thing 
of  yours,  even  your  life,  must  partake  of 
the  same  unstability  and  transitoriucss. 
So  in  ch.  i.  10  the  rich  is  said  to 
pass  away   as  the   flower   of    the    grass. 


It  is  not  your  life,  which  is  not  a  thing 
seen,  but  ye,  that  appear  for  a  Utile 
ivhile)  a  vapour,  which  appeareth  for  a 
little  time,  afterwards,  as  it  appeared,  so 
(i.  e.,  '  vanishing  as  it  came ')  vanishing  : 
15.]  (ver.  14  was  parenthetical, 
and  demonstrated  the  folly  of  their  con- 
duct. Now  the  sense  proceeds)  instead 
of  your  saying,  If  the  Lord  (God,  as  usual 
iu  this  Epistle  :  see  on  ver.  10)  will  (pro- 
perly, shall  have  willed  j  i.  e.  have  so 
determined  it  ui  His  counsel),  we  shall 
both  live,  and  shall  do  this  or  that. 
16.]  But  (contrast  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
signation to  the  divine  will  just  recom- 
mended) now  (as  things  now  are,  see 
1  Cor.  V.  11;  xiv.  6)  ye  boast  in  (not, 
as  in  ch.  i.  9,  '  make  your  boast  in  :'  the 
in  indicates  the  state,  as  in  ch.  iii.  18; 
and  iv.  3  especially.  The  vainglory  is 
the  source,  but  not  the  material  of  the 
boasting)  your  vaingloriousnesses  (so 
literally.  The  word  signifies  the  self- 
deceived  and  groundless  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  life  and  health  on  which  the 
worldly  pride  themselves.  On  this,  as  on 
its  foundation,  your  boastful  speeches  are 
built) :  all  such  boasting  (all  boasting  so 
made  and  so  grounded)  is  evil.  17.] 

This  conclusion  is  most  naturally  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  universal  notoriety 
of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and  to 
apply  only  to  the  subject  just  treated).  So 
that  (therefore  we  see  by  this  example  the 
truth  of  the  general  axiom  .  .  .  .)  to  him 
who  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it 
not  (not  merely,  omits  to  do  it,  as  might 
be  the  case  if  it  were  some  one  definite 
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1  Tim.  vi.  9. 


b  .T"b  xiii.  2S. 


c  Rom.  li.  5. 
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V.  1  Go  **  to  now,  ye  rich  men, 
go  weep,  howling  over  your  miseries 
which  are  coming"  on.  ^  Your  riches 
are  corrupted,  and  ^  your  garments 
are  become  moth-eaten  :  ^  your  gold 
and  your  silver  is  rusted  through  : 
and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  for  a 
testimony  to  you,  and  shall  eat  your 
flesh  as  fire.     *^Ye  laid  up   treasure 
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y.  ^  Go  to  notv,  ye  rich 
men,  toeep  and  hoivl  for 
your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you.  *  Tour 
riches  are  corrupted,  and 
your  garments  are  moth- 
eaten.  3  Your  gold  and 
silver  is  cankered;  and 
the  rust  of  them  shall  be 
a  ivitness  against  you,  and 
shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it 
werefire.     Ye  have  heaped 


deed  tliat  was  spoken  of.  It  is  not  sins 
of  omission  that  men  are  here  convicted 
of,  as  so  often  mistakenly  supposed :  but 
the  doing  evil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  speech 
above  supposed,  where  good  is  easy  and 
obvious),  it  is  sin  to  him  (i.  e.  reckoned  to 
him  us  sin). 

Chap.  V.  1  —  6.]  Denunciation  of  woe 
on  the  rich  in  this  world.  These  verses 
need  not  necessarily  be  addressed  (as 
Huther)  to  the  same  persons  as  cb.  iv.  13 
ff.  Indeed  the  go  to  now  repeated  seems  to 
indicate  a  fresh  beginning.  Commentators 
have  difl'ered  as  to  whether  this  denuncia- 
tion has  for  its  object,  or  not,  exhortation 
to  repentance.  I  believe  the  right  answer 
to  be,  much  as  De  Wette,  that  in  the  out- 
ward form  indeed  the  words  contain  no 
such  exhortation :  but  that  we  are  bound 
to  believe  all  such  triumphant  denuncia- 
tion to  have  but  one  ultimate  view,  that 
of  grace  and  mercy  to  those  addressed. 
That  such  does  not  here  appear,  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  close  proximity  of  judgment, 
which  the  writer  has  before  him.  Calvin 
then  is  in  the  main  right, — when  he  says, 
"  They  are  wrong  wlio  imagine  that  James 
is  here  exhorting  rich  men  to  repentance  : 
it  seems  to  me  rather  to  be  a  simple  de- 
nunciation of  the  judgment  of  God,  with 
which  he  wished  to  alarm  them  without 
hope  of  pardon," —e\Qe\)t  in  those  four 
last  rather  characteristic  words.  1.]  Go 
to  now  (see  above,  ch.  iv.  13),  ye  rich,  go 
weep  (the  tense  in  the  original  gives  the 
command  a  concentrated  force,  as  that 
which  ought  to  be  done  at  once  and 
without  delay),  howling  (it  is  a  word  in 
the  Old  Test,  confined  to  the  prophets, 
and  used,  as  here,  with  reference  to  the 
near  approach  of  God's  judgments.  See 
Isa.  xiii.  6)  over  your  miseries  which  are 
coming  on  (no  supply  of  the  word  "you" 
is  required  after  the  verb.  These  miseries 
are  not  to  bo  thought  of  as  the  natural 
and  determined  end  of  all  worldly  riches. 


but  are  the  judgments  connected  with  the 
coming  of  the  Lord :  see  ver.  8.  It  may 
be  that  this  prospect  was  as  yet  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  approaching  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  city  and  polity  :  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  are  Jews  who  are 
here  addressed).  2.]  The  effect  of  the 

coming  judgment  is  depicted  as  already 
present,  and  its  material  as  already  stored 
up  against  them.  What  is  meant  by 
the  figure  used,  we  learn  in  ver.  4.  Your 
riches  are  corrupted  (see  Job  xxxiii.  21 ; 
xl.  7.  The  expression  is  figurative,  and 
to  be  understood  of  all  riches ;  —  '  your 
possessions'),  and  your  garments  (the 
general  term  riches  is  now  split  into  its 
component  parts,  clothing  and  treasure) 
are  become  moth-eaten  (ref. :  see  also  Isa. 
li.  8 ;  Acts  xii.  23.  The  reference  to 
Matt.  vi.  19,  20  is  obvious) :  3.]  your 

gold  and  your  silver  is  rusted  through 
(the  language  is  popular,  seeing  that  go.d 
does  not  contract  rust.  lu  the  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah,  xii.  24,  the  same  terms 
are  used  of  golden  and  silver  images 
of  idols.  Eust,  happening  generally  to 
metals,  is  predicated  of  gold  and  silver 
without  care  for  exact  precision.  So  that 
there  is  no  need  to  seek  for  some  inter- 
pretation which  may  make  the  expression 
true  of  gold,  as  that  [Bretschneider]  cop- 
per vessels  plated  with  gold  are  intendeii. 
The  stern  and  vivid  depiction  of  prophetic 
denunciation  does  not  take  such  trifles 
into  account),  and  the  rust  of  them  shall 
be  for  a  testimony  to  you  (not,  as  A.  V., 
"  against  you,"  i.  e.,  the  rust  which  you 
have  allowed  to  accumulate  on  them  by 
want  of  use,  shall  testify  against  you  in 
judgment,  — but,  as  Wiesinger  and  Huther 
rightly,  seeing  that  the  rust  is  the  effect  of 
judgment  begun,  not  of  want  of  use, — tho 
I'ust  of  them  is  a  token  what  shall  happen 
to  yourselves :  in  the  consuming  of  your 
wealth,  you  see  depicted  your  own),  and 
shall  eat  your  flesh  as  fire  (i.  e.  as  firo 
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frea.tures  forjethpr  for  ihr 
last  dai/.t.  *  Behold,  ihe 
liire  of  the  labourers  u-ho 
have  reaped  down  yottr 
Jields,  which  is  of  you  kept 
back  bif  fraud,  crieth :  and 
the  cries  of  them  which 
have  reaped  arc  entered 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  sabaoth.  «  Ye  have 
lived  in  pleasure  on  the 
earth,  and  been  icanton ; 
ye  have  nourished  your 
hearts,  as  in  a  day  of 
slaughter.  *  Ye  have  con- 
demned and  killed  the  just ; 
and  he  doth  not  resist  you. 

devours  the  flesh).  Ye  laid  up  treasure 
in  (not  "for,"  or  "against")  the  last 
days  (i.  e.  in  these,  tlie  last  days  before 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  ye,  instead  of  re- 
penting and  saving  your  souls,  laid  up 
treasure  to  no  profit ;  employed  yourselves 
in  the  vain  accumulatiou  of  this  world's 
wealth.  The  past  tense,  as  so  often  when 
the  course  of  life  and  action  is  spoken  of,  is 
used  asif  from  the  standing-point  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  looking  back  over  this  life). 

4 — 6.]  Specification  of  the  sins,  the 
incipient  judgments  for  which  hitherto 
have  been  hinted  at  under  the  figures 
q/'rust  and  moth.  And  4.]   the  unjust 

frauds  of  the  rich,  in  non  payment  of 
just  debts.  Behold  (belongs  to  "the  fervid 
graphic  style),  the  hire  of  the  workmen 
who  mowed  your  fields,  which  has  been 
held  back  (for  the  sense,  see  Lev.  xix.  13 ; 
Jer.  xxii.  13,  and  especially  Mai.  iii.  5. 
In  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  22,  we  have,  "He  that 
defraudeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire  is  a 
bloodshedder  "),  crieth  out  (for  vengeance 
on  you.  See  Gen.  iv.  10)  from  you  (i.  e. 
from  your  possession,  where  you  have 
deposited  it  :  from  your  coHer.s,  where  it 
lies) :  and  the  cries  of  them  who  reaped 
have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  (not  only  does  the  abstracted  hire 
cry  out  from  its  place,  but  the  defrauded 
victims  themselves  join,  and  the  cry  is 
heard  of  God.  This  is  the  only  place 
in  the  New  Test,  where  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth  (hosts)  is  used  by  any  writer : 
Rom.  ix.  29  is  a  citation.  The  Jewish 
character  of  the  whole  will  sufficiently 
account  for  it.  Bede  gives  another  reason, 
which  also  doubtless  was  in  the  Apostle's 
mind :  "  He  calls  God  the  Lord  of  armies, 
to  strike  terror  into  those  who  imagine 
that  the  poor  have  no  defender  "). 
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in    the    last    days.     *  Behold,    '' the  Ji.ev.x.x.1.-). 

hire    of   the   labourers   who   mowed    ^^m^"; 

your    fields,    which    is    held    back,    "'''•"'•'^• 

crieth  out  from  you;  and  *the  cries  eneut.ixiv. 

of  them    that   reaped    have  entered 

into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 

^  ^  Ye  lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  fJobxxi.is. 

■*  '      Amos  VI.  1, 

ye  were  wanton:  ye  nourished  your  u.,2^."''"" 
hearts  in  the  day  of  slaughter.  '  ^  ""'*'• 
^'  ^  Ye  condemned,  ye  murdered  theech.ii.e. 

,  -       y  .  Acts  ii.  2.1. 

just   man :    he   doth  not  resist  you.    *"y** 


5.]  Second  class  of  sins:  luxury  and 
self-indulgence.  Ye  luxuriated  on  the 
earth  (the  last  words  of  ver.  4  placed  the 
thought  in  heaven,  where  their  judgment 
is  laid  up)  and  wantoned,  ye  nourished 
(satiated,  fattened)  your  hearts  (compare 
Acts  xiv.  17.  Although  the  body  is  really 
that  which  is  filled,  the  heart  is  that  in 
which  the  satisfaction  of  repletion  is  felt) 
in  the  day  of  slaughter  (i.  e.  as  Theile, 
"  Like  cattle,  who  on  the  very  day  of 
slaughter  feed  and  fill  themselves,  happy 
and  careless."  Compare  Jer.  xii.  3. 
This  seems  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
interpretation.  Many  Commentators  un- 
derstand the  day  of  slaughter  to  mean 
a  day  of  banqueting,  when  oxen  and  fat- 
lings  are  slain). 

6.]  Third  class  of  sins  :  condemning  the 
innocent.  Ye  condemned,  ye  murdered 
the  just  man  (these  words  ai-e  probably 
spoken  generally,  the  singular  being  col- 
lective. "  The  just  man,"  not  merely 
''the  innocent  man;"  it  is  his  justice 
itself  which  provokes  the  enmity  and 
cruelty  of  the  rich.  It  has  been  usual  to 
refer  these  words  to  the  condemnation 
and  execution  of  Christ.  But  there  is 
surely  nothing  in  the  context  to  indicate 
this,  further  than  that  such  a  particular 
case  may  be  included  in  the  general  charge, 
as  its  most  notorious  example.  I  cannot 
see,  with  Huther,  how  the  present  tense, 
"  doth  not  resist,"  makes  against  this ;  for 
any  how  we  must  suppose  a  change  of 
sense  before  the  present  can  be  introduced  : 
and  then  it  may  as  well  be  a  description 
of  Christ's  patient  endurance,  or  of  His 
present  long-sufiering,  as  of  the  present 
meekness  of  the  [generic]  just  man.  But 
I  prefer  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  other 
reference  throughout)  :  he  (the  just  man) 
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7  Be  patient  tliereforejn-etliren,  until 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the 
husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious 
finait  of  the  earth,  being-  patient  over 
it  till  it  shall  have  received  '"the 
early  and  latter  t  [I'ain]  :  §  be  ye 
also  patient :  establish  your  hearts, 
*  because  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is 
nigh.  9  ^  Murmur  not,  brethren, 
^ic)<nip.  one  against  another,  that  ye  be  not 

riiit  in-  ^  ^  . 

It"  judged:    behold,  the  judge    'stand- 
'f ""  eth    before    the    door.        ^'J  ""  Take, 


expressed. 
i  Phil.  iv.  6.    Heb.  x.  25, 1 
Heb.ii.86,&c. 
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"  Bepaiient  therefore,  bre- 
thren, unto  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  Behold,  the 
husbandman  waiteth  for 
the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  long  pa- 
tience for  it,  until  he  re- 
ceive the  early  and  latter 
rain.  ^  Be  ye  also  patient; 
stablish  your  hearts  :  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draiveth  nigh.  ^  Grudge 
not  one  against  another, 
brethren,  lest  ye  be  con- 
demned:  behold,  the  Judge 
standeth   before  the   door. 

S3.    1  Cor.  iv.  5.  m  Matt.  v.  12. 


doth  not  resist  you  (the  behaviour  of  the 
just  under  your  persecutions  is  ever  that 
of  meekness  and  submission.  This  last 
clause  serves  as  a  note  of  transition  to 
what  follows.  So  Herder  remarks,  as  cited 
by  Wiesinger:  "And  thus  we  have  as  it 
were  standing  before  us  the  slain  and 
unresisting  righteous  man,  when  lo  the 
curtain  falls  :  Be  patient,  brethren,  wait !" 
See,  on  the  whole  sense,  Amos  ii.  6,  7 ;  v. 
12  ;  aud  the  description  in  Wisd.  ii.  6 — 20). 
7 — 11.]  Exhortation  to  suffering  Chris- 
tians to  endure  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Ou  the  connexion,  see  above.  7.]  Be 

patient  therefore  ("  therefore  "  is  a  gene- 
ral reference  to  the  prophetic  strain  of  the 
prei'ious  passage  :  judgment  on  your  op- 
pressors being  so  near,  and  your  own  part, 
as  the  Lord's  y?64'<  ones,  being  that  of  uu- 
resistingness),  brethren  (contrast  to  the 
rich  men,  last  addressed),  until  the  coming 
of  the  Loi'd  (i.  e.  here,  beyond  all  reason- 
able question,  of  Christ.  The  Lord,  it 
is  true,  usually  in  this  Epistle  is  to  lie 
taken  in  the  Old  Test,  sense,  as  denoting 
the  Father  :  but  we  have  in  ch.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1, 
examples  of  St.  James  using  it  of  our 
Saviour,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  keep 
80  well-known  a  phrase  to  its  ordinary 
meaning).  Encouragement  by   tlie 

example  of  the  husbandman.  Behold, 
the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  earth,  being  patient  over  it 
(with  rei'erence  to  it :  as  it  were  sitting 
over  it  and  watching  it)  till  it  (better  than 
'he,'  as  Luther  and  A.  V.)  shall  have  re- 
ceived the  early  and  latter  [rainj  (see  nff. 
It  appears  that  the  early  rain  fell  in  ( )ct., 
Nov.,  and  Dec,  extending,  with  occasional 
snow,   into   Jan.     Sec   reil'.    Deut.,   J  or. : 


and  after  fine  spring  weather  in  Feb.,  the 
latter  rain  in  March  to  the  end  of  April, 
Jer.  iii.  3,  Heb.  and  A.  V.) :  8.]  be  ye 
also  patient  (as  well  as,  after  the  example 
of,  the  husbandman):  establish  (confirm, 
strengthen,  both  which  are  required  for 
patience)  your  hearts,  because  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  nigh. 

9.]  Exhortaiion  to  mutual  forbearance. 
"  He  has  been  encouraging  them  to  suffer 
open  and  grave  injuries  from  the  wicked 
with  fortitude :  he  now  exhorts  the  same 
persons  to  be  prompt  in  making  up,  or 
concealing,  those  lesser  offences  which 
often  arise  among  Christians  themselves. 
For  it  happens  that  those  who  bear  often 
with  equanimity  the  greatest  contumelies 
aud  injuries  from  enemies  and  wicked  men, 
yet  cannot  easily  bear  much  less  offences 
when  given  by  their  brethren."  Horneius. 
Murmur  not.brethren,  against  one  another, 
that  ye  be  not  judged  (seeing  that  mur- 
muring against  one  another  involves  the 
violation  of  our  Lord's  "judge  not"  [Matt. 
vii.  1],  he  finishes  with  the  following  clause 
thei-e,  "  that  ye  be  not  Judged:"  the  passive 
verb  here,  as  there,  being  to  be  taken  in  a 
condemnatory  sense,  or  at  all  events  as  as- 
suming the  condemnatory  issue) :  behold, 
the  Judge  standeth  before  the  door  (the 
Judge,  viz.  the  Lord.  These  last  words 
are  added  with  a  view  to  both  portions 
of  the  sentence  preceding,  not  to  the 
latter  one  only.  The  near  approach  of 
the  Judge  is  a  motive  for  suspending  our 
own  judgment,  as  well  as  for  deterriug 
us  from  incurring  that  speedy  judgment 
on  ourselves  which  we  .shall  incur  if  we  do 
not  suspend  it). 

10,  11.]  Encouragement  to  patience  in 
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'0  TaJce,  mil  brethren,  tfte 
prophets,  who  have  spoken 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
for  an  example  of  suffer- 
ing affliction,  and  of  pa- 
tience. ' '  Behold,  tee  count 
them  happy  which  endure. 
Ye  have  heard  of  (he  pa- 
tience of  Job,  and  have 
seen  the  end  of  the  Lord; 
that  the  Lord  is  vert/  piti- 
ful, and  of  tender  merct/. 
'!*  But  above  all  things,  my 
brethren,  swear  not,  neilher 
hy  heaven,  neither  hy  the\ 
earth,  neither  by  any  other  I 
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t  brethren,  as  an  example  of  afllietion  ^ ^Vwo'^'-'r; 

and  of  patience   the   prophets,  who    »"'"^^''' 

spoke   in    the   name   of    the    Lord. 

^1  Behold,   "we   count   them   happy  « Matt. v. lo.n. 

that  have  endured  :  ye  [have]  heard 

of  °  the  endurance  of  Job  :  f  behold  ''•J,"?';'-,^''^*- 

also  nhe  end  of  the  Lord,  for  Uhe  J  £"x"f;i-.  w. 

Lord   is  very  pitiful   and    meix-iful.  qNumb.xiy. 

12  But  above  all  things,  my  brethren, 

"■swear  not,  neither  by  the  heaven,  ■•Matt.v. 84, &c. 

nor  by  the  earth,  nor  by  any  other 

oath :   but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and 


affliction  by  Old  Test,  examples.  Take,  my 
brethren,  as  an  example  of  affliction  (not 
'of  cmltiring'  or  '  sufferiiip:  affliction,'  as 
A.  V.)  and  of  patience  the  prophets  (so 
Matt.  V.  12),  who  spoke  in  the  name  (or, 
by  the  name)  of  the  Lord  (God).  11.] 

Another  example,  in  which  a  furtlicr  point 
is  gained.  Behold,  we  count  happy  them 
that  have  endured  (see  IMatt.  v.  10) ;  ye 
[have]  heard  of  the  endurance  of  Job ; 
behold  also  (A.  V.  "and  have  seen."  The 
testimony  of  the  ancient  MSS.  is  divided  ; 
but  the  imperative  is  the  more  probable 
reading)  the  end  of  the  Lord  ('the  ter- 
mination wliich  the  Lord  [in  Old  Test. 
sense]  gave :'  do  not  limit  your  attention 
to  Job's  sufferings,  but  look  on  to  the  end 
and  see  the  mei-cy  shewn  him  by  God) ; 
for  (better  than  '  that,'  as  A.  V.  :  tlie  sense 
being,  "Job's  patience  is  known  to  you 
all  :  do  not  rest  there,  but  look  on  to  the 
end  which  God  gave  him  :  and  it  is  well 
worth  your  while  so  to  do,  for  you  will 
find  that  He  is,  &c."  And  this  has  a])- 
parently  occasioned  the  repetition  by  the 
Apostle'  of  the  words  the  Lord)  the  Lord 
is  very  pitiful  and  merciful  (this  re- 
membrance of  God's  pity  and  mercy  would 
encourage  them  also  to  hope  that  what- 
ever their  sufferings,  the  "  end  of  the 
Lord"  might  prove  similar  in  their  own 
case). 

12 — 20.]  Various  exhortations  and  de- 
hortations,  connected  with  the  foregoing 
chieriy  by  the  situation,  sufferings,  and 
duties  of  the  readers.  12.]  This  de- 

hortation  from  swearing  is  connected  with 
what  went  before  by  the  obvious  peril  that 
they,  whose  temptations  were  to.impatience 
uiuior  suffering,  might  be  betrayed  by  that 
impatience  into  hasty  swearing  and  impre- 
cations.    That  this  suffering  slate  of  theirs 


is  still  is  view,  is  evident  from  "  Is  any 
afflicted  ?"  which  follows  :  that  it  aloneis 
not  in  view  is  equally  evident,  from  the 
"  Is  any  merry  1"  which  also  follows.  So 
that  we  may  safely  say  that  the  Apostle 
passes  from  their  particular  temptations 
under  suffering  to  their  general  tempta- 
tions in  life.  But  (contrast  of  the  spirit 
which  would  prompt  that  which  he  is 
about  to  forbid,  to  that  recommended 
in  the  last  verses)  above  all  things  (mean- 
ing, '  So  far  is  the  practice  alien  from 
Christian  meekness,  that  whatever  you 
feel  or  say,  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be 
given  way  to '),  my  brethren,  swear  not, 
neither  by  the  heaven,  nor  by  the  earth, 
nor  by  any  other  oath  (Huther's  note 
here  is  valuable  and  just:  "It  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  swearing  by  the  name  of 
Ood  is  not  mentioned  :  for  we  must  not 
imagine  that  this  is  included  in  the  last 
member  of  the  clause,  the  Apostle  in- 
tending evidently  by  the  words,  '  or  by 
any  other  oath,'  to  point  only  at  similar 
formula;,  of  which  several  are  mentioned 
in  Matt,  v,  34,  35.  Had  he  intended  to 
forbid  swearing  by  the  name  of  God,  he 
would  most  certainly  have  mentioned  it 
expressly :  for  not  only  is  it  in  the  law, 
in  contradistinction  to  other  oaths,  com- 
manded,—see  Dent.  vi.  13;  x.  20;  Ps. 
Ixiii.  11, — but  in  the  prophets  is  an- 
nounced as  a  token  of  the  future  turn- 
ing of  men  to  God :  ref.  Isa. ;  Jer.  xii.  16  j 
xxiii.  7,  8.  The  omission  of  notice  of  this 
oath  shews  that  James  in  this  warning  has 
in  view  only  the  abuse,  common  among  the 
Jews  generally  and  among  his  readers, 
of  introducing  in  the  common  evei-y-day 
affairs  of  life,  instead  of  the  conunoii  yea 
and  nay,  such  jissevcrations  as  those  here 
mentioned  :  so  that  we  arc  not  justified  in 
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your  nay,  nay :  that  ye  fall  not 
under  judg"ment.  ^^  Is  any  among- 
you  afflicted  ?  let  him  pray.  Is  any 
merry?  ^  let  him  sing- praise.  !''•  Is 
any  sick  among"  you?  let  him  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  cong-regation, 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  '  anoint- 
ing" him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  15  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall    save    the  sick    man,    and   the 
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I 

'  oatJi :  but  let  your  yea  he 

yea ;  and  your  nay,  nay ; 

lest  ye  fall  into  condemna- 
'  tion.     '^  Is  any  among  you 

afflicted?  let  him  pray.  Is 
■  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing 
^psalms.  ^*  Is  any  sick 
I  among  you  7  let  him  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  church  ; 
■■  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
:  anointing  him  with  oil  in 
I  the  name   of    the    Lord : 

'^  and  the  prayer  of  faith 


deducing  from  liis  words  any  prohibition  of 
swearing  in  general,  as  has  been  attempted 
by  many  expositors  of  our  Epistle.  The  use 
of  oaths  by  heaven,  &c.,  arises  on  the  one 
hand  from  forgetting  that  every  oath,  in 
its  deeper  significance,  is  a  swearing  by 
God,  and  on  the  other  from  a  deprecia- 
tion of  simple  truth  in  words  :  either  w  ay 
therefore  from  a  lightness  and  frivolity 
which  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  earnest 
seriousness  of  a  Christian  spirit."  See  my 
note  on  Matt.  v.  34) :  but  (contrast  to  the 
habit  of  swearing)  let  your  yea  be  yea, 
and  [your]  nay,  nay  (it  is  hardly  possible 
here  to  render  "  But  let  yours  be  [your 
habit  of  conversation  be]  yea  yea  and  nay 
nay,"  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
words  in  the  original.  So  that,  in  form  at 
least,  our  precept  here  ditfers  slightly  from 
that  in  St.  Matt.  The  fact  represented 
by  both  would  be  the  same :  confidence  in 
men's  simple  assertions,  and  consequently 
absence  of  all  need  ibr  asseveration) : 
that  ye  fall  not  under  judgment  (i  e. 
condemnation  :  not  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  used,  but  as  the  necessary  contextual 
result.  The  words  in  fact  nearly  amount 
to  "  that  ye  be  not  judged  "  above.  Notice, 
that  there  is  here  no  exhortation  to  truth- 
ful speaking,  as  so  many  Commentiitors 
have  assumed  :  that  is  not  in  question  at 
all).  13.]  The  connexion  seems  to 

be.  Let  not  this  light  and  frivolous  spirit 
at  any  time  appear  among  you  :  ifsufiering, 
or  if  rejoicing,  express  your  feelings  not  by 
random  and  unjustifiable  exclamations,  but 
in  a  Christian  and  sober  manner,  as  here 
prescribed.  Is  any  among  you  in  trouble  ? 
let  him  pray.  Is  any  in  joy  (iij^'^lit  of 
heart)  1  let  him  sing  praise  (literally,  jilay 
on  an  instrument :  but  used  in  Horn.  xv.  9, 
and  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  and  elsewhere,  of  sing- 
ing praise  generally).  14.]  Is  any 
sick  among  you  (here  one  case  of  affliction 
is  specified,  and  for   it  specific  directions 


are  given)  ?  let  him  summon  to  him  (semi 
for)  the  elders  of  the  congregation  (to 
which  he  belongs :  but  not,  some  one 
among  those  elders,  as  many  Roman-Ca- 
tholic interpreters.  The  Council  of  Trent 
anathematizes  those  who  say  that  these 
elders  are  not  priests  ordained  by  a  bishop, 
but  elders  in  age  in  the  congregation,  and 
thus  deny  that  the  priest  is  the  sole  ad- 
ministrator of  extreme  unction.  It  is 
true  the  elders  are  not  simply  "  the  elders 
in  age  in  every  congregation,"  but  those 
who  were  oflScially  elders,  or  bishops,  which 
in  the  apostolic  times  were  identical :  see 
notes  on  Acts  xx.  17,  28 :  so  that  "priests 
ordaified  by  a  bishop"  above,  would,  as 
api)lied  to  the  text,  be  an  anachronism), 
and  let  them  pray  over  him  (either  1. 
literally  as  coming  and  standing  over  his 
bed  :  or  2.  figuratively,  with  reference  to 
him,  as  if  their  intent  in  praying,  went 
out  towards  him),  anointing  (or,  tchen 
they  have  anointed),  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  (the  act  thus  qualifie<l 
was  plainly  not  a  mei-e  human  medium  of 
cure,  but  had  a  sacramental  character  : 
compare  the  same  words,  used  of  bap- 
tism. Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Acts  ii.  38  ;  x. 
48;  xix.  5;  1  Cor.  i.  13,  15.  The 
Lord  here  is  probably  Christ,  from  ana- 
logy :  His  name  being  universally  used 
as  the  vehicle  of  all  mii-aculous  power 
exercised  by  His  followers), 
15.]  and  the  prayer  of  faith  (the  prayer 
which  faith  otters)  shall  save  (clearly  here, 
considering  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
separately  stated  afterwards,  this  term  can 
only  be  used  of  corporeal  healing,  not  of 
the  salvation  of  the  soul.  This  has  not 
always  been  recognized.  The  R.-Cath. 
inteipreters,  who  pervert  the  whole  passage 
to  the  defence  of  the  practice  of  extreme 
unction,  take  it  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul : 
Cornelius-a-Lapide  saying,  "  The  prayer  of 
faith,  i.e.  the  sacrament   and   the  sacru- 
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nhall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  tip  ; 
and  if  he  have  committed 
sins,  they  shall  beforffiven 
him.  "  Confess  y  onr fa  III  Is 
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Lord  shall  raise  him  up  :  "  even  it' ' 
he  have  committed  sins,  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him.  ^^  Confess  therefore 
one  to  another  your  transgressions^ 


o.,e  to  another,  and  pray       ^  ^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

one  for   another,  that   ye  1      J  ^-        • 

mat/  be  healed.    The  effec-  j  may  be  healed.     *  The  supplication  x  g'-j^;^,';'';^'?- 
tiial  fervent   prayer    of\  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in    f^- '"■'"' 

a  righteous  man  availeth  \  jJsh.x.  X2. 

1  Sam.  xii.  18.    1  Kings  xiii.  6.    2  Kings  iv.  S3.  &  xix.  16,  20,  &  xx.  1,  4,  &v.    Ps.  x.  17. 
&xx.\iv.  15.  &cxlv.  18.    Prov.  XV.  39.  &xxviii.9.    Jolin  ix.  31.    IJoliuiii.  22. 


iiHMital  form  of  extreme  unction  (!),  shall 
save  the  sick,  i.  e.,  shall  confer  on  him 
^Tace  by  which  his  soul  may  be  saved." 
Some  Commentators  take  both  meanin^fs. 
Till'  Council  of  Trent  prevaricates  between 
the  two)  the  sick  man,  and  the  Lord  (most 
jirobably  Chri.-it,  a^^aiu  :  He  who  is  Lord  iu 
the  Christian  church)  shall  raise  him  up 
(from  his  bed  of  sickness :  thus  the 
(■Jreek  word  is  used  in  Mark  i.  31 ; 
Matt.  viii.  15 ;  ix.  5 — 7,  &c.  Here  again 
(lur  R.-Cath.  friends  are  in  sad  per- 
pU'.vity,  seeing  that  these  words  entirely 
deprive  the  passage  of  all  relevancy  to 
extreme  unction) :  even  if  he  have  com- 
mitted (he  be  in  a  state  of  having  com- 
mitted, i  e.  abiding  under  the  consequence 
of,  some  commission  of  sin ;  for  so  the 
perfect  tense  implies;  and  hereby  the  sin 
ill  (|uestion  is  presumed  to  have  been  the 
working  cause  of  his  present  sickness) 
sins,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  (supply  as  a 
suliject,  the  having  committed  them,  from 
the  foregoing). 

Among  all  the  daring  perversions  of 
Scripture  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  defended  her  superstitions,  there  is 
none  more  patent  than  that  of  the 
))resent  passage.  Not  without  reason  has 
the  Council  of  Trent  defended  its  mis- 
interpretation with  the  anathema  above 
I'ited  :  for  indeed  it  needed  that,  and  every 
otlier  recommendation,  to  support  it,  and 
give  it  any  kind  of  acceptance.  The 
Apostle  is  treating  of  a  matter  totally 
distinct  from  the  occasion,  and  the  ob- 
ject, of  extreme  unction.  He  is  enforc- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  of  faith  in 
afflictions,  ver.  13.  Of  such  efficacy,  he 
adduces  one  special  instance.  In  sick- 
iiiss,  let  the  sick  man  inform  the  elders  of 
tlie  Church.  Let  them,  representing  the 
congregiition  of  the  faithful,  pray  over  the 
sick  man,  accompanying  that  prayer  with 
the  symbolic  and  sacramental  act  of  anoint- 
ing with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Then, 
the  prayer  of  faith  (see  Cornelius-a-Lapide 
above  for  the  audacious  interpretation)  shall 


save  (heal)  the  sick  man,  and  theLord  shall 
bring  him  up  out  of  his  sickness  j  and  even 
if  it  were  occasioned  by  some  sin,  that  sin 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  Such  is  the  simple 
and  undeniable  sense  of  the  Apostle,  argu- 
ing for  the  efficacy  of  prayer  :  and  such,  as 
above  seen,  the  perversion  of  that  sense  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Here,  as  iu  the  rest 
of  these  cases,  it  is  our  comfort  to  know  that 
there  is  a  God  of  truth,  whose  judgment 
shall  begin  at  His  Church.  Observe,  the  pro- 
mises here  made  of  recovery  and  forgiveness 
are  unconditional,  as  in  Mark  xvi.  18,  &c. 

16.]  A  general  injunction  arising  out 
of  a  circumstance  necessarily  to  be  in- 
ferred in  the  preceding  example.  There, 
the  sin  would  of  necessity  have  been  con- 
fessed to  the  elders,  before  the  prayer  of 
faith  could  deal  with  it.  And  seeing  the 
blessed  consequences  in  that  case, — "  gene- 
rally," saysthe  Apostle,"  in  all  similar  cases, 
and  one  to  another  universally,  pursue 
the  same  salutary  practice  of  confessing 
your  sins."  Confess  therefore  to  one 
another  (not  only  to  the  presbyters  in 
the  case  supposed,  but  to  one  another 
generally)  your  transgressions  (i.  e.  not 
merely  offences  against  your  brethren  ;  but 
also  sins  against  God:  comijare  Matt.  vi. 
14,  15),  and  pray  for  one  another  that  ye 
may  be  healed  (in  case  of  sickness,  as 
above.  The  context  here  forbids  any  wider 
meaning :  and  so  rightly  De  Wette,  Wie- 
singer,  and  Huther.  So  even  Cornelius-a- 
Lapide).  It  might  appear  astonishing, 
were  it  not  notorious,  that  on  this  passage 
among  others  is  built  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  confessing  sins  to  a 
priest.  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
it  is  deduced,  I  subjoin  Cornelius-a-Lapide's 
ex])lanation  "  '  One  another  :'  i.  e.  confess, 
man  to  man,  like  to  like,  brother  to  brother, 
namely  to  the  priest,  who  though  in  office 
he  be  superior,  yet  by  nature  is  equal,  like 
iu  infirmity,  the  same  in  obligation  of  con- 
fessing." Cajetan,  on  the  contrary,  denies 
that  "  sacramental  confession  "  is  here 
spoken    of:    here,    as  iu    so    many    other 
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its   working'.     17  Elijah   was  a  man 

"Ii^^n^Vvii.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  passions   witli  us,  and  ^he 

'■  prayed  with  prayer   that    it   might 

a  Luke  iv.  25.    not  rain,  ^  and  it  rained  not  on  the 

earth  for  three  years  and  six  months : 
^Vl^^f  ="■'"•  IS  and  again    ^he    prayed,    and    the 

heavens    gave    rain,  and    the    earth 

brought  forth  her  fruit.  ^^  Brethren, 
'^^?""'''"    *^  if  ^^y  among  you  be  seduced  from 

the    truth,    and   one    convert    him; 

20  know,  that  he   who  converteth  a 

sinner   from   the  error  of  his   way 
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much.  '  7  Silas  was  a  man 
subject  to  like  passions  as 
tve  are,  and  he  'prayed 
earnestly  that  it  might  not 
rain :  and  it  rained  not  on 
the  earth  hy  the  space  of 
three  years  and  six  months. 
18  And  he  prayed  again, 
and  the  heaven  gave  rain, 
and  the  earth  brought  forth 
her  fruit,  is  Brethren,  if 
any  of  you  do  err  from  the 
truth,  and  one  convert  him; 
I  20  let  him  know,  that  he 
I  which  converteth  the  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  way 


cases,  the  much-vauuted  unity  of  Roman 
interpreters  embracing  the  most  opposite 
opinions.  The  supplication  cf  a  righteous 
man  (i.  c.  of  one  who  shews  his  failh  by 
his  works,  see  eh.  ii.  2-1)  availeth  much  iii 
its  working  (i.  e.  worketh  vjry  effectually. 
Much  doubt  has  arisen  about  the  meaning' 
and  reference  of  this  last  term.  It  is 
usually  taken  as  in  A.  Y., — "  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer," — as  an  epithet  setting- 
forth  its  fervency.  This  interpretation  how- 
ever has  not  only,  as  Wiesinger  confesses, 
New  Test,  usage  against  it,  but  can  hardly 
be  justified  from  the  context,  it  being 
necessarily  implied  that  the  prayer  of  the 
righteous  man  is  not  a  dead  and  formal 
one.  Besides  which,  the  force  of  the 
general  sentence,  "  the  prayer  of  a  righte- 
ous man  availeth  much,"  suffers  much 
from  the  appending  of  a  condition  under 
which  alone  the  sentence  could  be  true). 
17,  18.]  Example  of  this  effectual 
prayer,  in  the  case  of  Elijah.  17.] 

Elijah  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  us 
(this  precedes,  to  obviate  the  objection  that 
the  greatness  of  Elijah,  so  far  out  of  our 
reach,  neutralizes  the  example  for  us  weak 
and  ordinary  men.  There  is  no  contrast  to 
the  just  man  intended,  but  rather  Elijah  is 
an  example  of  a  just  man),  and  he  prayed 
with  prayer  (made  it  a  special  matter  of 
prayer :  not,  prayed  earnestly,  as  A.  V., 
and  others)  that  it  might  not  rain  (this 
fact  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  Old  Test, 
history  in  1  Kings  xvii.  ff. ;  nor  the  follow- 
ing one,  that  he  prayed  for  rain  at  the  end 
of  the  drought :  though  this  latter  may 
perhaps  be  implied  in  1  Kings  xviii.  12  tl".), 
and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  for  three 
years  and  six  months  (so  also  Luke  iv.  25 : 
and  in  a  Kabbinical  work  this,  "  In  the  thir- 


teenth year  of  Ahab,  a  famine  prevailed  in 
Samaria  for  three  years  and  a  half." 
TliLi-e  is  no  real  discrepancy  here,  as  has 
been  often  assumed,  with  the  account  in 
1  Kings  :  for  as  Benson  has  rightly  ob- 
served, the  words  "  in  the  third  year"  of 
1  Kings  xviii.  1  by  no  necessity  refer  to 
the  duration  of  the  famine,  but  most  natu- 
rally date  back  to  the  removal  of  Elijah  to 
Zarephath,  xvii.  8  ff. ;  compare  the  same 
"  many  days  "  in  ver.  15,  w^here  indeed  a 
variation  is  "  for  a  full  year  ")  :  and  again 
he  prayed  (see  above),  and  the  heavens 
gave  rain  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her 
fruit  (which  she  is  accustomed  to  bear). 

19,  20.]  The  importance  and  blessing  of 
reclaiming  an  erring  brother.  This  is 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  foregoing ; 
the  duty  of  mutual  advice  and  correction, 
with  that  of  mutual  confession  and  prayer. 
19.]  Brethren,  if  any  among  yoii  be 
seduced  (literally  passive  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  passive  signification  should 
not  be  kept,  especially  when  we  remember 
our  Lord's  warning,  "  Take  heed  that  no 
Man  deceive,  seduce  you")  from  the  truth 
(not  merely  truth  practical,  of  moral  con- 
duct, but  that  truth  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  word  whereby  our  regeneration  took 
place,  ch.  i.  IS;  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
spiritual  and  practical),  and  one  convert 
him  (turn  him  back  to  the  truth)  ;  know 
(or,  let  him  knoiv,  viz.  the  converted  man 
— for  his  comfort,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  do  the  like  by  this  procla- 
mation of  the  fact),  that  he  who  converteth 
(not,  'has converted:'  our  English  present, 
when  connected  with  a  future,  exactly  gives 
t!ie  meaning)  a  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way  (thus  is  the  person  converted  more 
geuci  ally  expressed  than  before ;  not  only 
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shall  save  a  soul  from 
death,  and  shall  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins. 
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•*  shall  save  a  soul   from  ck-atli,  i^iiJ ''uw.u'A 
^  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  c  I'rT.ri.'ii.'" 


him  that  has  been  seduced,  but  any  sinner) 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death  (in  eternity  : 
tlie  future  shews  that  the  sulcafion  spoken 
of  is  not  eonteniporarv  wilh  i\w  conversion, 
but  its  ultimate  result),  and  shall  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins  (viz.  by  iutrodviciui;  the 
convert  into  that  state  of  Christian  faith, 
wherein  all  sins  past,  present,  and  future, 
are  forgiven  and  done  away.  See  1  Pet.  iv. 
8,  and  for  the  expression,  Ps.  xxxi.  1 ; 
Neb.  iv.  5.  The  word  sins,  following 
sinners,  necessarily  binds  the  reference  to 
the  converted,  not  the  converters.    It  is 


not  "  his  sins  "  [the  ancient  Syriac  version 
so  renders  it],  because  the  Apostle  wishes  to 
put  in  its  most  striking  abstract  light  the 
good  deed  thus  done.  The  olijeetiou  that 
thus  we  sliould  have  a  tautology, — the 
saving  of  the  soul  of  the  converted  man, 
including  the  covering  of  his  sins,  is  entirely 
obviated  by  this  latter  consideration.  The 
idea  that  they  are  the  sins  of  the  converter 
is  thus  as  abhorrent  from  the  context, 
as  it  is  generally  repugnant  to  apostolic 
teaching.  Compare,  on  the  whole,  1  Pet. 
iv.  8). 


THE   FIRST   EPISTLE   GENERAL   OF 


PETER, 
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I.  1  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
"  "^tii.'*:  Christ,  to  the  *  elect  strang-ers  of  the 
''Actsil'kf'  ''dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cap- 
cSmE"lu"4:padocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  2  <=  ac- 
cording* to  the  foreknowledg'c  of  God 
d2Thess.ii.i3. -tiig  Father,  ''in  sanetification  of  the 
e  HeK^. 22.  &  Spirit,  nnto  obedience  and  ^ sprinkling 
fBom.i.7.      of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ :  ^  Grace 

2  Pet.  i.  8. 
Jnde  2. 
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/.  1  PETER,  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  stran- 
gers scattered  throughout 
Pontics,  Galatia,  Cappa- 
'docia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia, 
2  elect  according  to  the 
foreknoioledge  of  God  the 
Father,  through  sanetifica- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  unto 
obedience  and  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ: 


Ch.  I.  1,  2.]  Addeess  and  geeeting  : 
corresponding  generally  with  those  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  designating  however  him- 
self more  briefly,  and  his  readers  more  at 
length.  Peter  "(the  Greek  form  of  the 
name  Cephas,  a  stone,  given  him  by  our 
Lord,  see  John  i.  43 :  in  2  Pet.  i.  1  it  is 
'  Symeou  Peter'),  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  elect  strangers  (see  Heb.  xi.  13. 
elect,  chosen  of  God  to  His  adopted  family 
in  Christ)  of  the  dispersion  (i.  e.  belonging 
to  the  Jewish  dispersion.  This  leading 
character  of  the  readers  of  1  Peter  has 
been  acknowledged  generally :  see  testi- 
monies in  Introduction.  At  the  same 
time,  as  there  argued,  there  is  no  reason 
to  exclude  Gentile  Christians  from  among 
them,  as  forming  part  of  the  Israel  of 
God.  Indeed,  such  readers  are  presup- 
posed in  the  Epistle  itself:  compare  ver. 
It,  ch.  ii.  10,  iv.  3)  of  Pontus  (see  Acts 
ii.  9,  note),  Galatia  (see  Introd  to  Gal. 
§  ii.),  Cappadocia  (Acts,  as  above),  Asia 
(not  quite  as  in  Acts  ii.  9,  xvi.  6,  where 
Phrygia  is  distinguished  from  it :  here  it 
must  be  included),  and  Bithynia  (Acts 
xvi.  7,  note:  and  on  the  whole  geogra- 
phical extent  embraced  by  the  terms,  and 
inferences  to  be  gathered  from  their  order 
of  sequence,  ace  Introduction),  according 
to  foreknowledge  (this  signifies  not  merely 


knowledge  of  their  faith  beforehand,  as 
some  interpret  it,  but  counsel  or  fore- 
ordaining. "  God  causes  election,  and 
does  not  discover  it  only."  See  on  ver. 
20,  where  the  signification  'fore-decreed' 
is  necessary  to  the  context)  of  God  the 
Father  (thus  indicated,  as  leading  on  to 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation)  in  (not '  through,' 
as  A.  V. :  '  through '  would  betoken  the 
origin,  and  enduring  pattern  after  which, — 
'  unto,'  the  conditional  and  abiding  element 
in  which,  and  in  signifies  the  result  for 
which)  sanetification  of  the  Spirit  (gen. 
subjective,  or  rather  efficient,  the  Spirit 
being  the  worker  of  the  sanetification), 
unto  {result  as  regards  us— the  fruit 
which  we  are  to  bring  forth,  and  the 
slate  into  which  we  are  to  be  brought) 
obedience  (absolutely,  Christian  obedience, 
the  obedience  of  faith,  as  in  ver  14)  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
(i.  e.  admission  into  and  standing  in  that 
coviuant,  whose  atoning  medium  is  Christ's 
blood,  —  and  mode  of  application,  the 
sprinkling  of  that  blood  on  the  heart  by 
faith.  The  allusion  is  to  Exod.  xxiv.  8, 
where  the  covenant  was  inaugurated  by 
sprinkling  the  blood  on  the  people.  This 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  blood 
was  thus  sprinkled  on  persons :  for  on  the 
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(trace  unto  i/ou,  and  peace, 
he  multiplied.  >  Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
accordincj  to  his  abundant 
mercif  hath  begotten  us 
aqain  unto  a  lively  hope 
bi/  the  resurrection  oj" Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  *  to 
an    inheritance    incorrup- 
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unto  you,  and  peace,  be  multiplied. 
3  g  Blessed  be  the   God  and   Father « ^^J'j .V'- 
of    our    Lord    Jesus    Christ,    which 
''according'  to  his    abundant    mercy  h Tit. ui.s. 


berjat  us  ajjain  unto  a  livinj: 


hope  •  J"hn  iii.  S,  5. 
i        James  i.  18. 


•^  through  the   resurrection  of  Jesus  ticor. 

f^  ,  1  Thess 

Christ  from  the  dead,  i' unto  an  in-    J{-  "''•' 
heritance  incorruptible,   'and  unde-i^i'-'*- 


great  diiy  of  atonement,  only  the  sacred 
vessels  were  thns  sprinkled.  So  also  in 
Hob.  ix.  13.  Hut  we  need  not  confine  tbe 
virtue  of  the  sprinkling  to  admission  into 
the  covenant.  Doubtless  its  purifying 
power,  especially  as  connected  with  obedi- 
ence, is  also  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle. 
The  Death  of  Christ  is  not  only,  as  look- 
ing hack  on  tlie  past,  a  propitiation  for 
sin,  thereby  removing  the  obstacle  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  God's  gracious  purpose 
towards  man, — but  also,  looking  forward 
to  the  future,  a  capacitating  of  us  for  the 
participation  in  God's  salvation  :  just  as 
Israel,  sin  having  been  atoned  for  by  the 
sacrifice  itself,  was  admitted  into  the  actual 
state  of  reconciliation  by  the  sprinkling  on 
them  of  the  sacrificial  blood.  . "  By  this 
description  of  the  readers,  an  anticipation 
is  given  of  the  whole  train  of  thought  in 
the  Epistle  :  the  aim  of  which  is  to  impress 
the  blessed  certainty  of  salvation,  and  with 
that,  the  obligations  incurred  by  receiving 
God's  gift,"  Harless):  grace  and  peace  be 
multiplied  unto  you  (so,  but  more  fully, 
in  reft'.  2  Pet.;  Jude  1.  "  Peace  is  distin- 
guished from  grace,  as  a  fruit,  or  ett'ect, 
from  its  cause,"  Gerhard.  "May  your 
peace  be  multiplied  "  is  quoted  as  a  rab- 
binical salutation). 

3 — 12.]  The  Apostle  begins,  much  after 
the  manner  of  St.  Paul  in  the  opening  of 
his  Epistles,  with  giving  thanks  to  God 
far  the  greatness  of  the  blessings  of  salva- 
Hon)  thii.?  paving  the  way  for  the  exhor- 
tations which  lire. to  follow.  And  herein, 
he  directs  his  readers'- !?ok,  first, /orwar<^ 
info  the  future  [vv.S— 9};  then  backward 
into  the  past  [vv.  10— 12]. 

3—5.]  Thanksgiving  for  the  living  hope 
into  which  the  Christian  has  been  begotten. 
3.]  Blessed  be  (this  particular  word, 
which  is  not  the  same  as  that  so  rendered  in 
Matt.xxi.9  and  parallels;  xxiii.39;  xxv.36; 
Luke  i.  28,  &c.,  is  used  in  the  New  Test,  of 
God  only:  and  so  almost  always  in  tiie  Old 
Test.)  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (so  verbatim  Eph.  i.  3,  where 

Vol.  II. 


see  note),   who   according   to  his   much 

mercy  (compare  "  being  rich  in  mercy," 
Kph.  ii.  4)  begat  us  again  (as  in  ver.  23  and 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Test.,  where  the  idea, 
though  not  the  word  occurs, — spoken  of  the 
new  birth  from  the  state  of  nature  to  the 
state  of  grace,  the  work  of  God  the  Spirit 
[ver.  2],  by  means  of  the  word  [ver.  23], 
in  virtue  of  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice 
and  of  union  with  Him  [vv.  2,  18:  ch.  ii. 
24,  iii.  18])  unto  (either  unto  as  aim  and 
end,  being  equivalent  to  "  that  we  might 
have,"  or  local,  unto,  into;  "so  that  we 
have."  The  latter  is  here  preferable,  see- 
ing that  hope  is  not  the  aim,  but  tbe  con- 
dition, of  the  Christian  life)  a  living  hope 
(living,  as  connected  with  begetting  again; 
it  is  a  life  of  hope,  a  life  in  which  hope  is 
the  energizing  principle.  This  is  better 
than  to  understand  it  as  contrasting  our 
hope  with  that  of  the  hypocrite,  which 
shall  pewsh:  as  Leighton,  in  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  language.  Hope  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  tbe  object  of  hope,  but  of 
hope  properly  so  called,  subjectively.  This 
hope  of  the  Christian  "has  life  in  itself, 
gives  life,  and  looks  for  life  as  its  object," 
Do  Wette)  through  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  (to  what  does 
this  through  refer  ?  (Ecumenius  says, 
"  Whence  hath  it  life  ?  From  Jesus  Christ, 
who  arose  from  the  dead."  Similarly  Lu- 
ther, Bcngel.  &c.  But,  while  we  retain 
distinctly  the  connexion  of  our  living  hope 
with  the  life  of  Him  on  whom  it  depends, 
it  is  much  more  natural  to  join  this  in- 
strumental clause  with  the  verb  begat,  as 
bringing  in  with  it  the  whole  clause,  us  to 
a  living  hope,  by  which  it  is  defined.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ,  bringing  in  life  and 
the  gift  of  the  life-giving  Spirit,  is  that 
which  poteniiates  the  new  birth  into  a 
living  hope),  4.]  unto  (this  unto, 

as  the  former  one,  dependi^  mi  begat  us 
again,  and  is  co-ordinate  to  ilie  otlur.  It 
introduces  the  objective  end  to  whieii  our 
hope  is  directed.  ""  During  our  pilgrimage, 
we  have  a  living  hope :  when  it  is  finished, 
3    F 
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filed,    and    that   fadeth    not    away. 


'"'""'.•'•?■  .    ™  reserved  in  heaven  for  you,  5  "  who 

2  Tim.  iv.  8.  J         ' 

"  m* xvif'n.  a-re  kept  in  the  power  of  God  through 
1-2,15.  jude  £^1^1^  ^j^^Q  salvation  ready  to  be  re- 


tlble,  and  undejiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away,  re- 
served in  heaven  for  you, 
5  who  are  kept  bi/  the 
potver  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation  ready  to  he 


that  hope  becomes  the  inheritance  of  the 
promise."  Steinmeyer)  an  inheritance  ("  by 
inheritance  [cf.  ch.  iii.  7,  9]  is  imported 
the  whole  fulness  of  blessings  not  seen,  of 
which  the  Christian  as  a  child  of  God  [ver. 
3]  has  expectation,  see  Gal.  iv.  7.  This 
inheritance  is  more  closely  defined,  as  sal- 
vation [vv.  5,  9],  <is  grace,  grace  of  life 
[ver.  13,  ch.  iii.  7],  as  glory  [ch.  v.  1],  as 
an  unfading  crotvn  of  glory  [ch.  v.  4],  or 
the  eternal  glory  of  God  [ch.  v.  10].  The 
simplest  expression  for  that,  which  the 
Apostle  calls  inheritance,  is  on  the  one 
side  the  grace  of  life  with  its  glory,  on 
the  other  the  salvation  of  souls.  This 
inheritance  is  the  full  possession  of  that, 
which  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  all 
believers  [Gen.  xii.  3,  see  Gal.  iii.  6  fF.], 
an  inheritance,  as  much  higher  than  that 
which  fell  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
possession  of  Canaan,  as  the  sonship  of  the 
regenerate,  who  have  already  received  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith  as  a 
pledge  of  their  inheritance,  is  higher  than 
the  sonship  of  Israel :  compare  Gal.  iii.  18, 
29 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9 ;  Eph.  v.  5 ;  Heb.  ix.  15." 
Wiesinger)  incorruptible  (not  liable  to 
decay.  "We  are  here  perishing  among 
perishing  things:  the  things  are  passing 
which  we  enjoy,  and  we  are  passing  who 
enjoy  them.  .  .  .  When  death  comes,  that 
removes  a  man  out  of  all  his  possessions  to 
give  place  to  another :  therefore  are  these 
inheritances  decaying  and  dying  in  relation 
to  us,  because  we  decay  and  die  :  and  when 
a  man  dies,  his  inheritances,  and  honours, 
and  all  things  here,  are  at  an  end  in  re- 
spect of  him  :  yea  we  may  say  the  world 
ends  to  him."  Leightou),  undefiled  (Leigh- 
ton  quotes  from  Jerome,  "The  rich  are 
either  unrighteous,  or  the  heirs  of  the 
unrighteous."  "  All  possessions  here  are 
defiled  and  stained  with  many  defects  and 
failings :  still  somewhat  wanting,  some 
damp  on  them,  or  crack  in  them  :  fair 
houses,  but  sad  cares  flying  about  the 
gilded  and  ceiled  roofs  :  stutely''  and  soft 
beds  and  a  full  table,  but  a  sickly  body 
and  queasy  stomach.  .  .  .  All  possessions 
are  stained  with  sin,  either  in  acquiring  or 
using  them,  and  therefore  they  are  called 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  Luke  xvi. 
9"),  and  unfading  (in  its  beauty;  which 


in  all  earthly  things  is  passing  and  soon 
withered :  see  ver.  24.  So  that  our  in- 
heritance is  glorious  in  these  three  re- 
spects :  it  is  in  substance,  incorruptible  : 
in  purity,  undefiled  :  in  beauty,  unfading. 
Bengel  has  remarked  that  St.  Peter  loves 
accumulated  synonyms:  vv.  7,  8,  19: 
ch.  V.  10),  reserved  (laid  up.  Col.  i.  5) 
in  the  heavens  ("  that  we  may  be  sure 
it  is  safe,"  Calvin:  also  reflecting  back 
on  the  epithets  above,  because  all  that  is 
there  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled  and 
unfading.  The  Greek  interpreters  make 
these  words  an  argument  against  the  mil- 
lenarians :  so  (Ecumenius,  "  If  the  inherit- 
ance is  in  the  heavens,  the  millenarian 
restitution  is  fabulous")  for  (with  a  view 
to)  you  (turning  again  to  his  readers  from 
the  general  statement  of  ver.  3), 
5.]  who  are  being  guarded  ("what 
avails  it  that  salvation  is  laid  up  for  us  in 
heaven,  if  we  are  tossed  about  in  the  world 
as  in  a  turbulent  sea?  What  avails  it 
that  our  salvation  is  kept  in  a  tranquil 
harbour,  if  we  are  drifting  among  a  thou- 
sand shipwrecks  ?  The  Apostle  thus  anti- 
cipates objections  of  this  kind."  Calvin. 
"  The  inheritance  is  reserved :  the  heirs 
are  guarded :  neither  shall  it  fail  them, 
nor  they  it."  Bengel.  "  The  word  kept 
here  is  a  military  term.  The  saints  when 
in  danger,  may  know  that  as  many  as 
their  perils,  so  many  are  their  guards  pro- 
vided by  God :  thousands  of  thousands 
keep  watch  over  them."  Aretius)  in  (in, 
of  the  power  in  which,  and  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  guard  is  efieetual :  not,  as 
some  interpret,  in,  as  in  a  fortress)  the 
power  of  God  by  (the  power  of  God  was 
the  efficient  cause  :  now  we  cpiae'  to  th? 
ett'ective  means)  faith  (".the' causes  of  our 
preservation  are  t»6;  1.  Supreme,  the 
power  of  God;  2.  Subordinate,  faith.  .  .  . 
Our  faith  lays  hold  upon  this  power,  and 
this  power  strengthens  faith,  and  so  we 
are  preserved."  Leightou)  unto  (the  end 
and  limit  of  the  keeping :  compare  the 
very  similar  expression  in  Gal.  iii.  23,  we 
tvere  kept  in  ward,  shut  up  unto  the  faith 
about  to  be  revealed)  salvation  {salvation, 
though  in  itself  a  merely  negative  idea, 
involves  in  itself,  and  came  to  mean  in  the 
New  Test.,  the  positive  setting  in  bliss  of 
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revealed  in  the  last  time. 
*  Wherein  ye  greatly  re- 
joice, though  noto  for  a 
season,  if  need  he,  ye  are 
in  heaviness  through  mani- 
fold temptations :  ?  that 
the  trial  of  your  faith, 
being  much  more  precious 
than  of  gold  that  perisheth, 
though  it  be  tried  with  fire, 
might  be  found  unto  praise 
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vealed  in  the  last  time.    ^  °  In  which  °  *|»f,';  ^,'-, ^ 
time  ye  f^rcatly  rejoice,  thoug-h  now    cik'iv.Is."'' 
P  for  a  season,  if  need  be,  ^  ye  have  p  2  ''or.  w.  17. 
been  afflicted   in    manifold   tempta-  •>  •"""'*''  '•  '^■ 
tions  :  7  that  ■■  the  proof  of  your  faith,  r  Jamcs  i.s, 

i  -^  '12.  ch.  iv.  12. 

being-  much  more  precious  than  gold 

that  perisheth,  yet  *  is  tried  with  fire, » ^"^''i^^y'jo"'- 

'  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  glory    TsT^xivIuw 

Zech.  xiii.  B. 
1  Cor.  iii.  18.  t  Rom.  ii.  7, 10.     1  Cor.  iv.  5.    These,  i.  7—12. 


the  people  of  God :  see  ver.  9;  James  i,  21, 
&c.)  ready  to  be  (stronger  than  about  to 
he.  Gal.  iii.  23 ;  Kom.  viii.  18,  ch.  v.  1) 
revealed  (see  the  two  last  cited  places. 
The  stress  is,  as  Wiesinger  well  remarks, 
not  the  nearness  of  the  revelation,  but  the 
fact  of  the  salvation  being  ready  to  be 
revealed :  not  yet  to  be  brought  in  and 
accomplished,  but  already  complete,  and 
only  waiting  God's  time  to  be  manifested) 
in  the  last  time  (not,  as  Bengel,  last,  as 
compared  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Test., 
but  absolutely,  as  in  the  expression,  "  the 
last  day."  It  is  otherwise  in  Jude  18, 
which  see). 

6—9.]  Joy  of  the  Christian  at  the 
realization  of  this  end  of  his  faith. 
6.J  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether 
this  verse  (as  also  ver.  8,  see  there)  is  to 
be  taken  of  present  joy,  or  ot  future.  In 
the  latter  case  the  present  verb  in  both 
jjlaces  must  be  a  categorical  present,  used 
of  a  future.  And  this  sense  seems  to  be 
sanctioned  by  ver.  8,  in  which  he  could 
hardly  predicate  of  his  readers,  that  they 
at  the  present  time  rejoiced  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  already  glorified.  To  avoid 
this,  those  who  suppose  the  whole  to  allude 
to  the  time  present,  and  the  reahzation  of 
future  bliss  by  faith,  imagine  the  present 
verb,  "ye  rejoice,"  to  have  a  slight  horta- 
tory force,  reminding  them  of  their  duty 
in  the  matter.  This  however  again  %vill 
hardly  suit  the  very  strong  qualifying 
terms  above  quoted  from  ver.  8.  On  the 
whole,  after  consideration,  I  prefer  the 
former  interpretation,  and  the  as-if-future 
sense  of  the  verb  "  rejoice  "  in  both  places. 
In  which  (i.  e.  in  the  last  time :  the 
in  is  temporal,  bearing  the  same  sense  in 
the  resumption,  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  ver. 
5,  from  which  it  is  resumed.  Such  is  our 
Apostle's  manner,  to  resume,  in  proceeding 
fuitlier,  the  thing  or  person  just  men- 
tioned, in  the  same  sense  as  before :  com- 
pare vv.  5,  8,  10)  ye  rejoice  (the  verb  is  a 
3 


strong  word,  implying  the  external  expres- 
sion and  exuberant  triumph  of  joy :  ye 
exnlt),  for  a  little  time  (as  in  ch.  v.  10)  at 
present  (this  would,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
ye  rejoice  being  a  proper  present,  be  super- 
fluous) if  it  must  be  so  (if  it  be  God's  will 
that  it  should  be  so :  if  is  hypothetical,  not 
affirmative.  As  CEcumenius  says,  "  for  all 
the  saints  are  not  in  affliction")  having 
been  afflicted  (this  past  participle,  more 
than  any  thing,  favours  the  as-if-future 
acceptation  of  the  verb,  "ye  rejoice:" 
looking  back  from  the  time  of  which  ex- 
ultation, the  gi'ief  is  regarded  as  passed 
away  and  gone.  It  can-ies  with  it,  as  in- 
deed it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.,  a  slightly  ad- 
versative sense, — "  though  ye  were  trou- 
bled," "  troubled  as  ye  were,"  or  the  like) 
in  (not  through,  but  the  element  and  ma- 
terial of  the  affliction)  manifold  tempta- 
tions (temptations,  as  in  James  i.  2,  12, 
trials,  arising  from  whatever  cause ;  here, 
mainly  from  persecution  ;  see  ch.  iv.  12  ff., 
on  the  "fiery  infliction  which  comes  for 
your  trial."  manifold :  see  James  i.  2) ; 
7.]  that  (end  and  aim  of  these  tempta- 
tions) the  proof  (see  on  James)  of  your  faith 
(equivalent  to  the  fact  of  your  faith  being 
proved,  and  so,  by  an  easy  transition,  the 
result  of  that  proof,  the  purified  and  proved 
faith  itself),  more  precious  than  gold  which 
perisheth  (more  precious  is  in  apposition 
with  proof  above.  No  supply  before  'gold,' 
such  as  '  of,'  as  in  A.  V.,  or  '  that  of  is 
legitimate.  It  is  not  '  the  proof  which 
is  precious,  though  the  literal  construction 
at  first  sight  seems  to  be  this,  but  the 
faith  itself:  see  above),  yet  is  (usually, 
habitually)  proved  by  fire  (the  yet  in  this 
clause  brings  out  this,  that  gold  though 
perishable  yet  needs  fire  to  try  it — the 
inference  lying  in  the  background,  how 
much  more  does  your  faith,  which  is  being 
proved  for  eternity,  not  for  mere  tempo- 
rary use,  need  a  fiery  trial  ?),  may  be 
found  (finally  and  once  for  aU,  as  the 
F   2 
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and  honour  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
John  iv.  20.  Christ :  8  u  ^yj^Qj^^  having-  not  seen, 
ye  love ;  ^  in  whom,  though  now  ye 
him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  [already] 
glorified :  ^  receiving  ^  the  end  of 
your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  souls. 
10  ^  Concerning  which  salvation  pro- 
phets enquired  and  searched  dili- 
gently, even  they  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you 


X  John  XX.  29. 
2Cor.  T.  7. 

ueb.xi.1,27.  see 


z  Gen.  xlix.  10, 
Dan.  ii.44. 
Has.  ii.  7. 
Zech.vi.12. 

Matt.xiii.i; 
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and  honour  and  glory  at 
the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ-  ^  ivhom  having  not 
seen,  ye  loce ;  in  tvhom, 
though  now  ye  see  him  not, 
yet  believing,  i/e  rejoiceivith 
joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory  :  ^  receiving  the 
end  of  your  faith,  even  the 
salvation  of  your  souls. 
'"  Of  which  salvation  the 
prophets  haveenquired  and 
searched  diligently,  who 
prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you : 


result  of  the  judicial  trial  at  that  day) 
unto  (having  as  its  result)  praise  and 
glory  and  honour  (whose?  Here  the 
matter  treated  of  is  the  praise  of  the 
cloct  themselves.  Some  have  pressed  the 
meanings  of  the  separate  words :  the 
praise  being  from  the  Judge,  His  "  Well 
done,  good  servant :"  glory,  admission  into 
His  glory,  eh.  v.  1,  10 :  the  honour,  the 
diguity  and  personal  honour  thence  accru- 
ing, ch.  iii.  7.  But  perhaps,  as  in  Rom. 
ii.  7,  we  should  rather  regard  them  here 
as  cumulative)  in  (so  literally :  i.  e.  '  at 
the  day  of:'  the  element,  in  time,  in 
which  it  shall  be  manifested)  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  (i.  e.  His  return,  who 
is  now  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  but 
shall  then  appear  again :  and  with  His 
revelation  shall  come  also  the  revelation 
of  the  S071S  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  19;  1  John 
iii.  2) ;  8.]  whom  (it  is  in  the 

manner  cf  our  Apostle  to  take  up  anew 
and  with  a  fresh  line  of  thought,  a  per- 
son or  thing  just  mentioned :  see  above 
on  ver.  6)  having  not  seen  ye  love 
(now,  at  this  present  time) ;  in  whom 
though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing 
(with  this  word  the  present  condition  of 
believers  ends,  and  with  the  next  the  then 
state  again  begins),  ye  [then]  rejoice  (pre- 
sent categoric,  as  before  :  in  whom  must  be 
taekn  with  believing,  not  with  ye  rejoice. 
The  A.  V.  is  ambiguous,  it  being  undeter- 
mined to  which  of  the  two,  ''rejoicing" 
ov  "  believe,"  in  whom  belongs)  with  joy 
unspeakable  (ineffable,  which  cannot  be 
s]K)ki-n  out,  Kom.  viii.  26)  and  [^already'] 
glorified  (this  word  is  the  strongest  testi- 
mony for  the  as-if-future  sense  which  we 
have  adopted  and  maintained  for  ye  rejoice, 
both  times.  It  fixes  the  reference  of  the 
verb  to  that  time  when  hope  shall  have 
into   enjoyment,  and  joy  shall  be 


crowned  with  glory.  The  meaning  on  the 
other  interpretation  is  obliged  to  be  weak- 
ened down  to  "joy  bearing  in  itself  glory," 
i.  e.  the  high  consciousness  of  glory.  The 
A.  V.  "full  of  glory,"  is  quite  beside  the 
meaning.  It  is  no  quality  of  the  joy  which 
is  asserted,  but  a  fact  which  has  happened 
to  it),  receiving  (the  word  here,  as  in  other 
places  where  it  occurs  (see  2  Cor.  v.  10; 
Eph.  vi.  8 ;  Col.  iii.  25 ;  ch.  v.  4 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
13),  quite  forbids  the  sense  of  "present 
realizing:"  it  betokens  the  ultimate  recep- 
tion of  glory  or  condemnation  from  the 
Lord.  Here  it  is  '  receiving  [present],  as 
you  then,  in  a  blessed  eternity,  will  be  re- 
ceiving ')  the  end  of  your  faith  (that,  to 
which  your  faith  ultimately  looked  forward: 
see  Rom.  vi.  21,  22),  salvation  of  (your) 
souls  (the  great  inclusive  description  of 
future  blessedness  :  the  soul  being  the  cen- 
tral personality  of  the  man). 

10—12.]  The  weightiness  of  this  salva- 
tion, as  having  been  the  oliject  of  earnest 
enquiry  of  prophets,  by  whom  it  was 
announced,  and  even  of  angels.  10.] 

Concerning  which  salvation  (its  time  es- 
pecially, as  explained  below,  but  its  manner 
and  issiie  also)  sought  earnestly  and  ex- 
amined earnestly  (so  literally)  prophets 
(not  the  prophets;  the  terms,  prophets 
and  angels,  are  both  times  generic,  to  exalt 
the  greatness  of  the  salvation.  What 
follows  limits  the  assertion,  and  defines 
the  prophets  intended.  So  Beugel :  "  Tlie 
omission  of  the  article  here  gives  sublimity 
to  the  discourse,  for  it  draws  ofl"  the  reader 
from  the  limited  consideration  of  indivi- 
duals to  regard  the  genus  to  which  they 
belonged :  so  in  ver.  12,  angels "),  they 
who  prophesied  concerning  the  grace  that 
was  [destined]  for  yon  (in  matter  of  fact, 
in  God's  purposes  it  was  you, for  tvhom  the 
salvation  was  destined,  though  you  as  in- 
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"  searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  tvas  in 
them  did  signify,  when  it 
testified  beforehandthe  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow. 
1*  Unto  whom  it  was  re- 
vealed, that  not  unto  them- 
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11  searching-  to  wluit,  or  what  man- 
ner of  season  Hhe  Spirit  of  Christ  "^A.lt.il"-!. 
which  was  in  them  did  pointy  when 
it  testified   beforehand   ''the   suffer- bP8.xxii.fl. 

Isa.  liii.8, 

ings     regarding    Christ,    and     the    fj"- Luk""^- 
glories    that    should    follow    them.    \V^^Y^\m 

IT       TT  1  •  11         xii.41.    Acts 

i-'=Unto    whom    it    w^as    I'evealed,  ^.j^^^^' .^--.j^-^ 

xii.  9,  1». 


dividuals  were  not  in  their\\c\\) :  searching 
(the  participle  takes  up  again  the  two  verbs, 
with  a  view  to  mark  ujore  definitely  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search,  now  about  to  be  described) 
at  (towards,  with  reference  to)  what  or  what 
sort  of  (what,  as  identifying,  what  sort  of, 
as  describing.  "  The  former  means,  the  very 
date  itself:  the  latter,  the  kind  of  period, 
to  be  known  by  varioug  events."  Eengel) 
season  was  declaring  (signifying,  reveal- 
ing) the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
them  (the  Spirit  of  Christ,  i.  e.  Christ's 
Spirit :  the  Spirit  which  Christ  has  and 
gives,  being  He  who  reveals  all  things  re- 
iivtiug  to  Christ  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Father:  see  Matt.  xi.  27;  John  xvi.  14, 
15,  which  passages,  though  in  their  normal 
sense  they  apply  to  New  Test,  revelations, 
yet  in  their  declarative  and  abstract  truth 
regard  the  Spirit's  office  in  all  ages.  See 
also  Acts  xvi.  7)  testifying  beforehand  the 
sufferings  regarding  (spoken  of  with  re- 
ference to ;  or,  as  before,  '  destined  for ') 
Christ  (it  is  dis])uted,  whether  this  be  meant 
of  Christ  individually,  or  of  Christ  mysti- 
cally, including  His  Church.  Our  answer 
may  be  thus  given.  The  expression  is  not 
indeed  strictly  parallel  with  that  in  Col.  i. 
2i  :  see  note  there :  but  still  the  two  are 
so  far  analogous  that  they  may  throw  light 
one  on  the  other.  In  both,  as  in  ch.  ii.  21, 
iii.  18,  iv.  1,  13,  v.  1,  and  in  many  other 
places  where  Christ's  suti'erings  are  spoken 
of,  Christ  is  used  without  Ji?*(w,  not  thereby 
precluding  the  personal  designation  of  our 
Lord,  but  still  carrying  into  prominence 
the  official  and  mediatorial :  and  on  this 
latter  account,  if  the  context  seem  to  re- 
quire it,  including  also  the  wider  mystical 
st'use  in  which  Clirist's  sufterings  are  those 
of  the  whole  aggregate  of  His  spiritual 
body.  The  question  for  us  then  is.  Does 
the  context  here  require  this  latter  ex- 
tended meaning  ?  And  to  this  we  must 
answer  decidedly  in  the  negative.  The 
"  things  which  have  been  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  preached  the  gospel 
unto  you,"  are  the  contents  of  the  gospel 
history,   the  sufferings    and  triumphs   of 


Christ.  And  it  was  of  these  as  appointed 
for  Him  as  means  of  bringing  in  the  grace 
wliich  was  appointed  for  you,  that  the  pro- 
phets testified  beforehand),  and  the  glories 
after  these  [suiferings]  (on  these  glories, 
see  ch.  iii.  18,  22,  ver.  1.  "  The  glory  of  the 
Resurrection  :  the  glory  of  the  Ascension  : 
the  glory  of  the  last  judgment  and  heavenly 
kingdom."  Eengel.  If  it  be  asked  what 
prophets  are  meant,  we  may  reply,  the  pro- 
phets generally.  Of  one  of  them,  who  did 
prophesy  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
glories  after  them,  viz.  Daniel,  we  have  it 
related,  that  he  "  understood  by  books  the 
number  of  the  years"  destined  for  the  deso- 
lations of  Jerusalem.  And  our  Lord  declared 
that  many  prophets  and  kings  desired  to 
see  the  things  which  his  disciples  saw,  and 
saw  them  not):  to  whom  (taking  up  again 
the  jjrophets  .  .)  it  was  revealed  (how  are 
these  words  to  be  taken  ?  Does  it  was  re- 
vealed (1)  correspond  to  "  searching,  d^c," 
so  as  to  signify  that  the  revelation  was  the 
result  of  their  search,  or  the  answer  to  it  ? 
The  difficulty  in  such  a  rendering  would  be, 
that  in  one  instance  only  would  this  be 
true,  viz.  that  of  Daniel ;  and  even  in  that, 
not  strictly  correspondent:  whereas  it  is 
here  predicated  of  the  prophets  generally. 
Most  certainly  it  cannot  be  in  any  sense 
said  of  them,  that  the  exact  time  of  the 
fulfilment  of  their  prophecies  was  revealed 
to  them.  Or  does  it  (2)  signify  that  just 
so  much  was  revealed  to  them,  as  that  their 
prophecies  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  their 
own  time,  but  in  ours  ?  This  again  would 
be  objectionable,  seeing  a)  that  there  would 
be  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  prophetic 
history,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Daniel, 
as  before:  b)  that  it  would  rather  indicate 
a  stop  and  discouragement  of  their  search, 
than  its  legitimate  result.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  cases  in  which  St.  Peter  himself, 
in  the  Acts,  cites  the  prophecies,  shew  how 
he  intended  this  term  "  it  was  retreated  " 
to  be  taken.  E.  g.  he  quotes  Joel,  Acts  ii. 
17,  speaking  of  the  things  prophesied  by 
him  as  to  take  place  "in  the  last  days."  he 
says  of  David,  ver.  31,  "Seeing  before,  he 
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dHeb.xi.ij.    that  ^not  unto  themselves,  but  unto 

89.40.  .  .     .  . 

you  they  did  minister  the  things, 
which  have  now  been  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the 

eActsii.4.  gospel  unto  you  with  ®the  Holy 
Ghost    sent     down     from    heaven; 

f  Exod.  XXV.  20.  f  which  thinsrs  angels  desire  to  look 

Dan.viii.lS.  . 

(.%.    into.  13  Wherefore  ^  gird  up  the  loins 

of  your  mind,  ^  being   sober  :    hope 

Thess.  V*  6,  perfectly  for  the  grace  that  is  being 

brought  unto  you  '  in  the  revelation 


& 

Eph. 
g  Luke 

Eph. 
h  Luke  xxi.  34, 


ch.  iv.  7. 
&v.  8. 
iLukexvii.SO.^^ 
lCor.i.7.    2  Thess.  i.  7. 
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selves,  hut  unto  us  the^  did 
minister  the  things,  which 
are  notv  reported  unto  you 
by  them  that  have  preached 
the  gospel  unto  you  toith 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down 
from  heaven;  which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look 
to.  '^  Wherefore  gird 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind, 
he  sober,  and  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  that  is 
to  he  brought  unto  you  at 
the    revelation    of    Jesus 


spalce  concerning  the  Resurrection :"  and  in 
iii.  24,  be  says,  "  Moreover  all  the  prophets 
from  Samuel  and  those  after,  as  many  as 
spoke,  proclaimed  also  these  days."  From 
these  examples  it  would  appear,  that  "it 
was  revealed  "  here  is  not  said  of  any  re- 
sult or  consequence  of  their  search,  but  of 
the  general  revelation  made  to  them :  that 
it  is  co-ordinate  with,  not  subordinate  to 
searching),  that  (the  content  and  purport 
of  the  revelation)  not  to  themselves  but  to 
you  they  were  ministering  (i.  e.  by  an- 
nouncing, foretelling)  the  things  (in  their 
previous  announcement  and  foreshadowing) 
which  now  have  been  declared  (literally, 
"were  declared:"  now  embracing  the  New 
Test,  period:  but  we  in  English  cannot 
join  '  were '  with  '  now ')  unto  you  by 
means  of  those  who  preached  the  gospel 
to  you  by  (instrumental)  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  (historic  tense,  referring  distinctly  to 
the  day  of  Pentecost)  from  heaven  (herein 
consists  the  great  diflerence  between  pro- 
phet and  evangelist:  the  former  was  the 
organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
him,  the  latter  preached  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  down  from  heaven.  '  Still,  both  are 
one  in  design,  and  in  the  contents  of  their 
testimony.  And  both  are  here  mentioned, 
to  set  before  the  readers  their  exceeding 
happiness,  in  being  the  favoured  objects  of 
the  ministration  of  salvation  by  prophets 
and  apostles  alike),  which  things  (viz.  the 
things  announced  to  you:  not,  as  many, 
the  future  glories  promised  to  us:  see  be- 
low) angels  (generic,  as  "prophets"  above: 
see  there)  desire  to  look  into  (literally,  to 
stoop  down  and  peer  into.  It  embraces 
further  still  the  excellence  of  the  salvation 
revealed  to  us,  that  angels,  (or  whom  it  is 
not  designed  as  for  us  [Ileb.  ii.  IGJ,  long 
to  pry  into  its  mysteries.    To  the  princi- 


palities and  powers  in  heavenly  places  is 
made  known,  by  the  Church,  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,  Eph.  iii.  10.  Hofmann 
remarks, — "  Angels  have  only  the  contrast 
between  good  and  evil,  without  the  power 
of  conversion  from  sin  to  righteousness. 
Being  then  witnesses  of  such  conversion  to 
God,  they  long  to  penetrate  the  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought  about. 
.  .  .  They  themselves  are  placed  outside  the 
scheme  of  salvation:  therefore  it  is  said 
that  they  desire  to  look  into  the  facts  of 
the  apostolic  preaching"). 

13— Chap.  II.  10.]  General  exhorta- 
tions founded  on  the  blessedness  of  the 
Christian  state.  13.]  Fiest  exhoe- 

TATION — to    WATCHFULNESS     and    ENDU- 

BANCE  of  HOPE.  Wherefore  (i.  e.  because 
these  things  are  so  precious  and  wonderful, 
not  only  to  men,  but  also  to  angels)  gird 
up  (the  tense  in  the  original  conveys  the 
sense  of  completeness  and  once-for-all  na- 
ture of  the  action)  the  loins  of  your  mind 
(the  exhortation  seems  to  be  taken  from 
our  Lord's  command,  Luke  xii.  35,  where, 
as  here,  the  girding  up  is  a  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  On  the  figure, 
see  Eph.  vi.  14  ff.),  being  sober  (Calvin 
explains  it  well :  "  He  recommends  not 
only  temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  but, 
more  than  this,  spiritual  sobriety— the 
putting  a  rein  on  all  our  senses,  that  they 
become  not  intoxicated  with  the  allure- 
ments of  this  world  "),  hope  perfectly  (i.  e. 
"  without  doubt  or  dejection,  with  full  de- 
votion of  soul:"  or,  even  better,  "so,  that 
nothing  be  wanting."  The  A.  V.,  "hope  to 
the  end,"  does  not  reach  the  full  meaning) 
for  (in  the  direction  of)  the  grace  (i.  e.  the 
great  gift  of  grace,  the  crowning  example 
of  grace)  which  is  being  brought  (A.  V., 
"  is  to  be  brought;"   not  amiss,  but  not 
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Christ;  ^*  as  obedient  chU- 
dffii,  not  fashioning  tfour- 
selves  according  to  the  for- 
vier  lusts  in  your  igno- 
rance:  ^*  but  as  he  which 
hath  called  you  is  holy,  so 
be  ye  holy  in  all  manner 
of  conversation ;  ^^  because 
it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy, 
for  I  ant  holy.  '?  j±nd  if 
ye  nail  on  the  Father,  who 
vithout  respect  of  persons 
judgeth  according  to  every 
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of  Jesus    Christ;     I'' as    children    of 
obedience,    ^  not   conforming    your-  ''^;"','^''jj'-»- 
selves  to  the  lusts  which  were  for- 
merly •  in  your  ignorance ;  ^^  "  but '  ^"^g*/^"/^**'^ 
rather  after  the  pattern  of  that  Holy  "Vs.^'a'cor*' 
One  which  called  you,  be  ye  your-    i  xhess  w 
selves  also  holy  in  all  behaviour,  i*"'  be-    f{iet'\\\.  n. 
cause  it  is  written,  fYe  shall "  be  holy,  t  s?  «"<«', 
because   I  am  holy.      17  And  if  ye  °  ^f/.-j^i^,* 
call  upon  as  your  Father  Him  °  who  oDeut.x.n. 

.    ,  „  •11         Aetsi.S4. 

Without  respect   of  persons  judgeth    Kom. u.u. 


givin<r,  what  the  present  participle  in  the 
origiiuil  expresses,  the  near  impending  of 
the  event  spoken  of :  'which  is  even  now 
beuriiic:  down  on  you ')  unto  you  in  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  (the  meaning  of 
St.  Peter's  own  words,  identical  with  these, 
as  applied  to  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  at 
His  second  advent,  ver.  7,  seems  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  above  words  as  here  given, 
and  to  preclude  the  rendering  of  those  who 
take  the  whole  as  referring  to  the  present 
revelation  of  grace  made  by  the  Gospel,  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed). 

14—21.]  Second  exhortation — to 
obedience,  and  holiness,  and  eeve- 
IJENCB.  This  exhortation  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  former;  but  not  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  one  and  tlie  same. 
Each  of  these  is  evolved  regularly  out  of 
the  last  [see  again  ver.  22],  but  each  is  an 
advance  onward  through  the  cycle  ofChris- 
tiiiii  graces  and  dispositions.  14.] 

As  children  of  obedience  (compare  "  chil- 
dren of  wrath,"  Eph.  ii.  3  ;  "  children  of 
light,"  ib.  v.  8;  and  esp.  "  the  sons  of  dis- 
obedience," ib.  V.  6 ;  "  children  of  the 
curse,"  2  Pet.  ii.  14.  This  mode  of  ex- 
jiiession  must  be  referred  to  the  more  vivid 
way  of  regarding  things  prevalent  among 
the  Orientals,  which  treats  intimate  con- 
nexion, derivation,  and  dependence,  even  in 
spiritual  matters,  as  the  relation  of  a  child 
or  a  son.  'Children  of  disobedience'  are 
accordingly  those  who  belong  to  '  disobe- 
dience '  as  a  child  to  its  mother,  to  whom 
disobedience  is  become  a  nature,  a  ruling 
disjjosition.  Hence  the  student  may  learn  to 
rise  above  all  such  silly  and  shallow  interpi-e- 
tations  as  that  "  children  of  obedience  "  is 
a  Hebraism  for  "  obedient  children  " — so 
A.  V.  The  depths  of  the  sacred  tongue 
were  given  us  to  descend  into,  not  to  bridge 
over),  not    conforming   yourselves    (the 


A.  v.,  well,  "not  fashioning  yourselves 
according  to;"  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  keep  the  same  English  for  the 
word  as  is  given  in  Rom.  xii.  2,  the  only 
other  place  where  it  occurs)  to  your  lusts 
(which  were)  formerly  in  your  ignorance 
(i.  e.  ignorance  of  things  divine,  even  to  the 
extent  of  heathenish  alienation  from  God, 
which  latter  is  most  probably  here  pointed 
at.  See  llom.  i.  18  tf.  This  ignorance 
marks  not  only  the  period,  but  also  the 
ground  and  element  of  these  lusts  prevail-  .^ 
iug  in  fashioning  the  life);  nay  rather  (the  ^ 
word  is  stronger  than  merely  '  but ')  after 
the  pattern  of  (still  carrying  on  the  idea  of 
conformity)  that  Holy  One  (the  A.  V.  has 
given  a  mistaken  and  ungrammatical  ren- 
dering of  this  clause)  who  called  you,  be 
ye  yourselves  also  (the  tense  in  the  origi- 
nal sets  forth  the  completeness  with  which 
this  holiness  is  to  be  put  on)  holy  in  all 
(manner  of,  every  instance  of)  behaviour 
(conversation,  in  the  old  sense  of  turning 
and  walking  about  in  life),  16.]  be- 

cause it  is  written  (because  gives  the  rea- 
son not  only  for  the  designation  of  God  as 
the  Holy  One,  but  for  the  whole  exhorta- 
tion which  precedes — for  the  duty  of  assi- 
milation to  Him  in  His  Holiness),  Ye  shall 
be  holy,  because  I  am  holy  (see  Matt.  v. 
48;  Eph.  v.  1;  1  John  iii.  3). 

17.]  Further  exhortation,  in  consi- 
deration of  our  close  relation  of  children 
to  God  our  Judge,  to  reverence  and  godly 
fear.  And  if  (this  if,  as  in  Col.  iii.  1,  in- 
troduces an  hypothesis  with  an  under- 
stood background  of  fact :  Ii  ]as  is  the 
case]  .  .  .  .)  ye  call  upon  as  father  (not, 
as  A.  v.,  '  the  Father ')  Him  who  judgeth 
impartially  (see  Acts  x.  34 ;  James  ii.  1 : 
there  is  not  even  an  apparent  inconsistency 
with  the  declaration  that  the  Father  judg- 
eth no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
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p2cpr.yii.i.  according  to  every  man's  work^  ^  pass 

qjcor.^'v.'^*'  ^^^^  tii^s  of  your  i  sojourning"  in  fear  : 

?h.u.n.^'"  IS  knowing  that  not  with  corruptible 

ricor.vi.2o.  thino-s,    silver    or     gold,    'were    ye 

&vii.23.  Tin  -IT  • 

redeemed  from  your  vain  behaviour 
8Ezek.ix.i8.  sj-eceived    by    tradition    from    your 

ch.  iv.S.  -^  _  ^  J 

fathers;   ^^  but  *  with  precious  blood 
"  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
uExoD.xii.5.  without    spot,    even    the    blood    of 
john'i.Vso.  Christ,  20  X  ^i^Q   verily   hath   been 

1  Cor.  V.  7.  ■'  •' 

I  Rom.  iii.  25. 
&xvi.25,26.   Eph.iii.9,n.    Col.  i.  2«.    2  Tim.  i.  9, 10.    Tit.  i.  2,  3.    Rev.siii.f 


t  Acts  XX.  28. 
Eph.  i.  7. 
Heb.  ix.  12, 
U.    Eev, 
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man's  worlc,  pass  the  time 
of  your  sojourning  here  in 
fear:  ^^  forasmuch  as  ye 
knoio  that  ye  were  not 
redeemed  tvith  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold, 
from  your  vain  conversa- 
tion received  hy  tradition 
from  your  fathers  ;  ^^  but 
tvith  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  and  without 
spot :    20  ^^Q    verily  was 


nieiit  unto  the  Son,  John  v.  22:  for  this  last 
fact  of  itself  implies  that  the  Father  is  the 
Judge,  the  fountain  of  judgment :  as  Ui- 
dymus  says  here,  "  AVhen  the  Son  judgeth, 
it  is  the  Father  who  judgeth  ")  according 
to  the  work  of  each  man  (on  the  tcork 
Bengel  strikingly  remarks,  "  Of  every  one 
man  there  shall  be  but  one  work,  good,  or 
bad."  See  James  i.  4;  Gal.  vi.  4. 
every  man's,  be  he  Jew  or  Gentile,  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor :  thus  by  setting 
God's  just  judgment  above  all  alike,  His 
Majesty,  as  inculcating  godly  fear,  is  en- 
hanced), behave  (see  on  behaviour  above) 
during  the  time  of  your  sojourning  (see 
note,  Heb.  xi.  9.  The  Christian,  who  calls 
God  his  Father,  is  in  e.xile,  tarrying  in  a 
strange  country,  while  here  on  earth)  in 
fear  (how,  it  is  asked,  is  this,  seeing  that 
"there  is  no  fear  in  love:  for  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear :  because  feath  hath  tor- 
ment" [I  John  iv.  18]?  fficumenius 
answers,  that  the  fear  here  recommended 
is  not  the  corrective  fear,  leading  to  re- 
pentance, but  the  perfected  fear,  which 
accompanies  the  Chiistiau  through  his 
whole  course.  And  Leighton  beautifully 
says,  "This  fear  is  not  cowardice:  it 
doth  not  debase,  but  elevates  the  mind  : 
for  it  drowns  all  lower  fears,  and  begets 
true  fortitude  and  courage  to  encounter 
all  dangers  for  the  sake  of  a  good  con- 
science and  the  obeying  of  God.  The 
righteous  is  as  bold  as  a  lion,  Prov. 
xxviii.  1.  He  dares  do  any  thing,  but 
ofiend  God:  and  to  dare  to  do  that,  is  the 
greatest  folly,  and  weakness,  and  base- 
ness, in  the  world.  From  this  fear  have 
sprung  all  the  generous  resolutions,  and 
patient  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs of  God :  because  they  durst  not  sin 
:igniust  Him,  thtrefore  flicy  durst  be  im- 
I'riboncd,  and  impoverished,  and  loiturcd, 


and  die,  for  Him.  Thus  the  prophet  sets 
carnal  and  godly  fear  as  opposite,  and 
the  one  expelling  the  other,  Isa.  viii.  12, 
13.  And  our  Saviour,  Luke  xii.'  4,  '  Fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  fear  Him, 
&c.'  Fear  not,  but  fear:  and  therefore 
fear,  that  you  may  not  fear  "):  18.] 

knowing  (being  aware  :  this  argument  en- 
hances the  duty  of  godly  fear  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the- inestimable  price  at  which 
they  were  redeemed.  This  consideration 
is  urged  through  vv.  18 — 21)  that  not 
(emphatic)  with  corruptible  things,  silver 
or  gold,  were  ye  redeemed  (bought  out 
of,  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  presently 
to  be  specified  :  see  1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  23  ; 
Gal.  iii.  13)  out  of  your  vain  behaviour 
(way  of  life,  which,  when  past,  left  no 
fruit  behind  it)  delivered  to  you  from 
your  fathers  ("  One  Father  alone  is  to  be 
imitated,"  says  Bengel ;  "  we  find  the 
same  contrast  in  Matt,  xxiii.  9."  This 
again  makes  it  probable  that  the  persons 
here  more  especially  addressed  are  Gentile 
Christians.  The  Apostle  himself,  a  Jew, 
would  hardly  speak  of  the  vain  ungodly 
lives  of  Jews  as  delivered  to  them  from 
their  fathers,  without  more  explanation), 
but  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb 
blameless  and  spotless  (see  Exod.  xii.  5  ; 
Levit.xxii.  20),  [even  the  blood]  of  Christ 
(the  other  construction,  adopted  by  the 
A.  v.,  and  many  Commentators, — "but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of 
a  lamb,  &c.,"  is  legitimate ;  but  I  prefer 
the  above,  as  bringing  forward  the  pre- 
cious blood  in  contrast  to  the  corruptible 
things,  and  then  explaining  the  word 
precious  by  a  climax,  finding  its  highest 
point  in  even  of  Christ.  The  ques- 

tion, with  what  particular  lamb  Christ 
is  here  compared,  will  be  found  discussed 
in  the  main  on  John  i.  29.   Our  reply  here 
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foreordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world, 
hut  was  manifest  in  these 
last  times  for  you,  -'  who 
oj/  him  do  believe  in  God, 
that  raised  him  up  from 
the  dead,  and  gave  him 
glory;  that  your  faith  and 
hope  might  be  in  God. 
"2  Seeing  ye  have  purified 
your  souls  in  obeying  the 
truth   through   the   Spirit 
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foreordained    before    the    foundation 
of  the  worlds  but  was  manifested  >  at  yK^'^'Iu; 
the  end  of  the  times  for  you  2i  who    il'sb! '* 
are  through  him  f  believers  in  God  t »"<■"»«' 
^  that  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  «Actsii.24. 
and  =*  gave  him  glory;  so  that  your  a^J/"^jj;i|'- 
faith  and  hope  are  in  God.     23  See-    i^^' 
ing  ye  ^  have  purified  your  souls  in    ^fYi/'w' 
obeying    the      truth    through     the ''^'="'"'- 


Lowever  will  be  somewhat  modified  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  figure  of  buying 
out  of  the  vain  ivay  of  life  seems  to  con- 
tain an  allusion  to  the  bringing  up  out 
of  Egypt,  and  the  word  foreordained, 
which  follows,  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
j)a.schal  lamb  beforehand,  Exod.  xii.  3,  6. 
And  thus  I  believe  the  reference  here  to 
be  to  the  paschal  lamb.  "  As  Israel's  re- 
demption from  Egypt  required  the  blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  so  the  redemption  of 
those  brought  out  of  heathendom  required 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  predestination  of 
whom  from  eternity  is  compared  with  the 
taking  up  of  the  lamb  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month."  Hofmann).  20.]  The 

preciousness  and  completeness  of  this  re- 
demption is  further  enhanced  by  God's 
foreordination  of  it,  and  His  bringing  it  to 
glorious  completion  in  His  due  time.  Who 
(viz.  Christ)  hath  been  foreordained  in- 
deed (see  on  ver.  2)  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (the  same  thought  is  fore- 
most in  the  Apostle's  speech  in  Acts  ii.  23  ; 
iii.  18),  but  manifested  (brought  out  of 
the  hiding-place  of  God's  purposes  into 
the  open  display  of  Incarnation  and  his- 
torical world-fact.  The  same  word  occurs 
in  ch.  V.  4  of  the  yet  future  manifestation 
of  Clirist  at  His  second  coming)  at  the 
end  of  the  times  (compare  Hcb.  i.  1,  and 
note  there.  This  manifestation  of  Christ 
marks  this  as  the  end  of  the  times,  and 
this  last  time  shall  only  endure  so  long, 
as  this  manifestation  requires)  for  your 
sakes  (an  additional  and  weighty  in- 
tensification of  their  obligation)  who  are 
through  Him  (not  only  through  His  ma- 
nifestation ;  but  through  Him  personally, 
made  to  you  all  that  He  is  made  as  the 
medium  of  your  faith  in  God  :  the  re- 
surrection and  glory  being  included)  be- 
lievers in  God  (a  similar  snocifiiation  is 
found  at  ver.  -1)  who  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  and  gave  Him  glory  (••  that  we  are 
redeemed  from    our   vain   conversation,  is 


owing  to  the  blood  of  Christ;  but  that 
we  have  faith  and  hope  in  God,  is  brought 
about  by  God  having  raised  Clirist  from 
the  dead,  and  given  Him  glory."  Hof- 
mann), so  that  your  faith  and  hope  are 
(not,  as  A.  V.,  and  others,  "  that  your 
faith  and  hope  might  be;"  but  simply  an- 
nouncing a  matter  of  fact.  Your  faith 
rests  on  Christ's  resurrection — it  was  God 
who  raised  Him  :  your  hope,  on  Christ's 
glorification :  it  is  God  who  has  given 
Him  that  glory.  Closely  accordant  with 
this  is  St.  Peter's  first  public  speech  in 
the  Acts,  ii.  22  ff.,  where  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  Christ  is  referred  to  God  as  the 
doer  of  it)  on  (resting  on  and  in)  God. 

22—25.]  Third  exhortation,  to  love 
or  ONE  ANOTHER, yrow  the  consideration 
of  their  new  birth  by  the  word  of  God. 
22.]  Having  purified  (i.  e.  "  seeing  that  ye 
have  purified  -."the  participle  of  the  original 
carries  with  it  an  inferential  force  as  to 
the  exhortation,  and  besides,  assumes  that 
as  a  fact,  to  which  it  covertly  e.vhorts. 
It  is  moral  purification  that  is  spoken  of) 
your  souls  (the  souls,  as  the  centres  of 
personality,  though  here  described  as  puri- 
fied by  the  persons  themselves,  yet  are  not 
so,  except  by  a  process  in  which  the  whole 
person  is  employed, — the  habit  of  obe- 
dience) in  (the  course  of:  the  region,  in 
which  the  purification  takes  place)  your 
obedience  of  the  truth  ("tlie  truth"  is 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  largest 
sense ;  not  merely  as  Calvin,  "  the  rule 
which  the  Lord  prescribes  to  us  in  the 
Gospel :"  [and  obedience  of  the  truth  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  "obedience  of  \_the'\ 
faith,"  Rom.  i.  5  and  elsewhere.  Compare 
St.  Peter's  own  saying.  Acts  xv.  9,  "puri- 
fying their  hearts  by  the  [or,  their"] 
faith"),  unto  ('with' a  rieiv  to,'  'in  the 
direction  of  it  might  be  with  or  without 
intention  :  the  legitimate  tendency  of  that 
purification,  which  ought  to  have  been 
going   ou    in    your    souls,    was    toward) 
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love  of  the 


?o""iThes3  Spirit  unto  unfeigned 

t'^.'  uJb"'  brethren,  love  one  another  from  the 

17!  &  iii^s;  "■  f  heart    earnestly  :    23  d  being-    born 


&  iv.  7, 21.        .  J  •!   1 

t  pure  i.        incorruptible, 

omitted  6y  ^ 


by  the  word  of  God, 
ich  liveth  and  abidethf.      2-i  p^r 
flesh  is    as   grass,  and  all  the 
glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass, 
t  forever  ii"'  Tlie  grass  withered,  and  the  flower 
'r  oldest  thereof  fell  away  :  ^5  but  s  the  word 
'"•15.   Qf  ^i^g  Lord  abideth  for  ever.     ^ 


atir  two  otdett  \ 
MSS.    See        * 

1  Tim.  ii.  5.     f  _ii 

2  Tim.  i.  22.         all 
d  John  i. 

&iii.5. 
e  James  i.  18. 


And 


MSS. 
Isa.  xl.  6 

j'im'esi.io.   this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel 

g  Ps.  cii.  12, 29.  -^  O        f 


ifukex|i.i7.  was  preached  unto  you. 

1  Wherefore    having 


h  John  i.  1, 14.  -|-t 

IJohni.  1,  8.  11. 

a  Eph.  iv.  22, 

25,31.    Col. 

iii.8.   Heb. 

xii.  1.  James  i.  21.  &  V. 


unfeigned  brotherly  love  (love  of  Christians 
towards  one  another),  love  one  another 
from  the  heart  earnestly  (the  heart  is 
the  seat  of  the  afteetious :  let  the  love 
come  straight  and  pure  from  thence,  not 
short  of  it,  from  any  secondary  purpose  as 
its  origin.  Intently  would  exactly  give  the 
sense  of  the  adverb  :  with  the  energies  on 
the  stretch)  : 

23.]  Ground  of  the  exhortation,  carried 
up  further  than  the  act  of  purifying  above, 
to  the  state  of  the  new  life  of  which  that 
was  an  act  j  even  to  the  beginning  of  that 
new  life  in  their  regeneration  by  the  divine 
word.  And  the  begetting  cause  of  this 
new  birth  being  God's  living  and  im- 
perishable word,  from  that  fact  come  in 
new  considerations,  enforcing  that  pure  love 
which  belongs  not  to  a  transitory  and 
shifting,  but  to  an  eternal  and  abiding 
state.  Being  born  again,  not  of  (out  of, 
as  origin)  corruptible  seed,  but  incor- 
ruptible, by  means  of  (not  "  out  of,"  this 
time.  The  word  of  God  is  not  the  be- 
getting principle  itself,  but  only  that  by 
which  the  principle  works  :  as  it  were  the 
grain  which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  mys- 
terious germinating  power.  We  are  not 
regenerated  out  of,  but  through,  or  by 
means  of,  the  word.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  word  itself  is  no  mere  perishing 
vehicle ;  no  mere  sacramental  symbol,  lost 
in  the  using  :  but  it  lives  by  and  with 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  it  conveys 
and  expands,  and  abides  for  ever.  The 
potoer  of  origination  rests  in  God  Him- 
self, the  Father,  who  begat  us  of  his  own 
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unto  unfeigned  love  of  the 
brethren,  see  that  ye  love 
one  another  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently  :  23  heing 
born  again,  not  of  cor- 
ruptible seed,  but  of  in- 
corruptible,  by  the  word 
of  Ood,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever.  24  j'gr 
all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and 
all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass.  The  grass 
withereth,  and  the  floioer 
thereof falleth away:  25  but 
the  tvord  of  the  Lord  en- 
durethfor  ever.  And  this 
is  the  word  which  by  the 
gospel  is  preached  unto 
you. 

II.  1  Wherefore    laying 


will :  the  means  of  instrumentality  move 
on  and  abide  for  ever)  the  word  of  God, 
living  and  abiding  (that  the  two  par- 
ticiples belong  to  the  word,  not  to  God, 
is  decisively  shewn  by  the  sequel,  where 
the  abiding  nature,  not  of  God,  but  of 
the  word  of  God,  is  set  forth).  24.] 

Because  (Scripture  proof  that  the  word 
of  God  lives  and  abides,  while  all  human 
instruments  of  birth,  being  flesh,  pass 
away)  all  flesh  is  as  {as  is  not  found  in 
the  Old  Test,  te.^t)  grass,  and  all  glory  of 
it  (whatever  blooms  up  from  the  flesh,  as 
the  flower  from  the  grass)  as  flower  of 
grass.  The  grass  was  dried  up  (the  past 
tense  ;  the  fact  being  related  as  in  a  tale ; 
so  in  James  i.  11),  and  the  flower  [thereof] 
fell  away :  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  (in 
the  Septuagint  version,  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
of  our  God ;  changed  here  probably  on 
account  of  the  application  which  follows) 
remaineth  for  ever.  And  (literally,  but : 
it  applies  what  has  gone  before  :  the  con- 
trast being  between  the  general  truth  and 
the  particular  identification)  this  (word 
here  spoken  of)  is  the  word  which  was 
preached  to  you  (literally,  which  was 
evangelized  unto  you;  i.e.  which  w.as 
preached  to  you  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Gospel.  The  logical  inference  to  be 
drawn  is, — "  and  consequently  the  word 
preached  to  you  is  imperishable  and  eter- 
nal, and  demands  of  you  that  you  earnestly 
and  intently  follow  up  that  new  life  which 
by  it  has  been  implanted  in  you."  Hence 
the  connexion  of  ch.  ii.  1 — 3). 

Chap.  II.  1—10.]  Exhortations  to  nou- 
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aside  all  malice,  and  all 
guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and 
envies,  and  all  evil  speak- 
ings, *  as  newborn  babes, 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby  :  ^  if  so  be  ye 
have  tasted  that  the  Lord 
is  gracious.  *  To  whom 
coming,  as  unto  a  living 
stone,  disallowed  indeed  of 
men,  but  chosen   of  God, 
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aside  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and 
hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil 
speakings,  ^  •>  as   newborn  babes,  de-  bMatt.xviii.s. 

.    .  .,    ,  .,,  Mark  X.  15. 

sire    the    spiritual    g-uileless   =  milk,    \%'^;;^i*;^^ 
that  vemay  grow  thereby:    ^  if  so  cfcorfu.s. 

,         Heb  V.  12  IS 

be  ye  have  ^tasted  that  the  Lord  is  dPs.xxxiv.'s.' 

1.1  •  T     •  Heb.vi.5. 

g-ood  ;  *  to  whom  coming,   a  living 

stone,  rejected  ^indeed  of  men,  but « ps- «viii  22. 

'         •>  '  Matt.  xxi.  42. 

chosen  of  God,  and  had  in  honour,  Actsiv.n. 


rish  and  perfect  this  new  life,  under  the 
image  (a)  of  newborn  babes  (1—3),  (b)  of 
Qod's  spiritual  temple  and  priesthood 
(4—10).  Having  laid  aside  (once  for 
all)  therefore  (on  the  connexion,  see 
above)  all  (manner  of)  malice  (pre- 
meditated desire  of  doing  evil)  and  all 
guile  (see  ver.  22,  ch.  iii.  10,  and  John 
i.  48 ;  and  below)  and  hypocrisies  (guile 
is  the  abiding  disposition,  hypocrisies 
are  the  acts  of  personation  and  decep- 
tion which  are  some  of  its  manifestations), 
and  envies  (again  embraced  under  guile, 
but  not  perhaps  so  closely  connected 
with  it.  The  guileless  disposition  knows 
not  envy),  and  all  slanderings  (2  Cor. 
■  xii.  20.  Augustine  says,  "  Malice  is 
pleased  with  another's  harm  :  envy  is 
tormented  with  another's  good:  guile 
doubles  the  heart ;  flattery,  the  tongue  : 
slander  wounds  the  good  fame  "), 
2.]  as  newborn  babes  (so  the  Rabbis 
called  their  converts  and  scholars),  long 
after  the  spiritual  (I  thus  render,  for 
want  of  a  better  and  more  distinctive 
word.  The  original  term  is  the  same  as 
that  rendered  rational  (A.  V.  "  reason- 
able ")  in  Rom.  xii.  1  :  and  its  intent  is, 
to  distinguish  the  milk  spoken  of  from 
mere  fleshly  milk,  and  to  shew  that  it  is 
sjwkeu  figuratively  and  spiritually :  that 
milk  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body, — milk 
to  be  imbibed  by  the  mental  faculties. 
Our  Knglisli  is  too  poor  in  psychological 
distinctions,  to  be  able  to  express  it  by 
any  appropriate  adjective  :  "  reasonable  " 
is  decidedly  wrong,  as  A.  V.  in  Kom. ; 
and  '  of  the  word,'  as  A.  V.,  here,  after 
Ik'za,  is  just  as  bad)  guileless  (not, 
'  unadulterated,'  in  contrast  to  less  pure 
buiiiau  teachings:  but,  in  contrast  to 
"guile"  above, '  that  is  without  guile,'  has 
ni)  by -ends,  no  one  purpose  but  to  nourish 
and  benefit  the  soul)  milk  (not  here  in 
contrast,  as  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2 ;  Heb.  v.  12,  13, 
to  strong  meat :   but  simply  in  reference 


to  its  nourishing  qualities),  that  on  it 
ye  may  grow  (properly  passive :  be 
nourished  up)  unto  salvation  (the  growth 
is  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  that — 
not  only  rescue  from  destruction,  but — 
positive  blessedness,  which  is  implied  in 
salvation :  see  on  the  word  above,  ch.  i. 
5):  3.]   if,    that  is   (if  so   be   ex- 

presses the  same,  viz.  that  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  above  exhortation  is  as- 
sumed as  having  place  in  the  readers), 
ye  (have)  tasted  (the  infant  once  put  to 
the  breast  desires  it  again:  the  Apostle 
appeals  to  this  their  first  taste  as  an 
incentive  to  subsequent  ones)  that  (the 
formula  is  from  the  w'ell-known  and  beau- 
tiful Ps.  xxxiv.)  the  Lord  (as  Calvin  ob- 
serves, not  simply  Ood  is  here  meant, 
but  God  as  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
person  of  Christ)  is  good  (perhaps  the 
simplest  meaning,  as  applied  to  meats 
and  drinks,  is  here  intended.  The  Vulgate 
renders  it  sweet). 

4,  5.]  Exhortation  to  come  to  Christ 
the  chosen  stone,  and  be  built  up  into  a 
spiritual  temple  toito  God.  To  whom 
(i.  e.  the  Lord)  approaching  (present,  re- 
presenting the  daily  habit  of  the  Christian 
life,  not  something  to  be  done  once  for 
all.  The  word  refers  to  the  approach  made 
by  faith,  when  the  Christian  closely  realizes 
the  presence  and  seeks  the  communion  of 
his  Lord),  a  (or,  the.  Observe  that  this 
Apostle  lays  hold  on  the  metaphor  belong- 
ing to  the  very  name  which  Christ  gave 
to  him,  and  teaches  us  all  to  become  living 
stones  after  His  example)  stone  (the  allusion 
is  to  Ps.  cxviii.  22;  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  Observe 
that  no  "  as  "  must  be  supplied,  as  is  done 
in  A.  v. :  Christ  is  the  stone :  we  do  not 
come  to  Him  as  we  come  to  a  stone)  living 
(this  points  not  only  to  the  figure  being 
realized  in  a  higher  department  of  being 
than  its  natural  one,  but  also  to  the  fact 
of  the  Lord  being  alive  from  the  dead), 
by  men  indeed  rejected,  but  in  the  sight 
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Eph.  11.21,22.5136  fye  also,  as  living  stones,  built 
up    s  a    spiritual    house,    t  foi*    ^  ^^ 


e  Hcb.  iii.  6. 
t  So  all  our 

oliUst  MSS. 
h  Isa.  Ixi.  6. 

&lxvi.2I. 

vcr.  9. 
i  Hns.  xiv.  2. 

Mai.  1. 11. 

Kora  ill.  1. 

Heb.xlli.l5, 

IB. 
k  Phil.  iv.  18. 

ch.  iv.ll. 
f  So.omilling 

also,  all  our 

MSS. 
t  the  i» 

our  oldeit 
MSS. 

Bum.  ix.  33. 


holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  '  spi- 
ritual sacrifices  ''acceptable  to  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ.  ^  Because  f 
it  is  contained  in  f  Scriptuic, '  Be- 
hold, I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner 
stone,  elect,  had  in  honour  :  and  he 
that  believeth  on  him  shall  not 
18.  be  ashamed.  7  Unto  you  therefore 
which  believe  is  the  honour :  but 
unto    them   which    be    disobedient, 
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and  precious,  ^  ye  also,  as  tfig 
lively  stones,  are  built  up 
a  spiritual  house,  an  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spi- 
ritual sacrifices,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 
^  Wherefore  also  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  scripture. 
Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a 
chief  corner  stone,  elect, 
precious  :  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth on  him  shall  not  be 
confounded.  7  Unto  you 
therefore  tvhich  believe  he 
is  precious :  but  unto  them 
which  be   disobedient,    the 


of  God  (with  God,  God  being  judge) 
choseu  (selected,  chosen  out),  had  in 
honour  (see  below,  on  ver.  6),  be  y8  also 
as  living  (see  above)  stones  built  up 
(ou  the  dispute  whetlier  the  verb  is  in- 
dicative or  imperative,  see  my  Greek  Test.) 
a  spiritual  house  (equivalent  to  "  temple," 
1  Cor.  iii.  IG;  Eph.  ii.  21:  as  before,  the 
stones  are  called  living,  and  the  house  spi- 
ritual, not  merely  to  signify  that  they  are 
not  dead  stones,  and  the  house  not  a  ma- 
terial one,  but  on  account  of  the  life  which 
Christians  derive  from  Christ,  the  living 
Stone,  and  of  the  service  which  they 
render  in  virtue  of  being  a  body  dwelt  in 
by  the  Holy  Spirit)  for  an  ho'ly  priest- 
hood (abstract,  office  of  priesthood,  in- 
cluding in  itself  the  individual  priests. 
Being  God's  spiritual  temple,  they  form 
an  holy  priesthood  to  Him,  approaching 
and  serving  before  Hiin  in  virtue  of  that 
Living  and  Holy  One,  whose  mystic  Body 
they  are,  and  in  whom  the  Father  is  well 
pleased.  And  they  need  no  other  by  wboin 
to  approach  God:  being  all  priests,  they 
require  not,  nor  admit  of,  any  distinct 
body  of  men  among  themselves  specially 
called  priests,  nearer  to  God  than  them- 
selves. Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  de- 
clared by  inference,  than  here)  to  offer  up 
(no  habitual  oflering,  as  in  rite  or  festival, 
is  meant,  but  the  one,  once-for-all  devo- 
tion of  the  body,  as  in  Rom.  xii.  1,  to 
God  as  His)  spiritual  sacrifices  (com- 
pare especially  Heb.  xiii.  15,  IG.  Spi- 
ritual, because  as  the  temple,  as  the 
priests,  as  the  God,  so  the  offering.  It  is 
this,  rather  than  any  distinction  from  the 
Old  Test,  sacrifices,  that  is  pointed  at) 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
(these  last  words  may  be  joined,  either  1) 


with  "  acceptable,"  or  2)  with  "  to  offer 
up."  This  latter  has  for  it  the  analogy 
of  Heb.  xiii.  15,  "  By  Him  therefore  let 
us  offer,  tScc,"  and  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  introduction  of  the  words 
"  through  Jesus  Christ "  as  a  mere  ap- 
pendage of  "  acceptable"  would  not  satisfy 
the  weighty  character  of  the  words,  nay, 
would  seem  to  put  them  in  the  wrong  place, 
seeing  that  not  merely  the  acceptability, 
but  the  very  existence,  and  possibility  of 
offering  of  those  sacritiees  depends  on  the 
mediation  of  the  great  High  Priest). 

6.]  The  exhortation  of  the  previous  verses 
is  substantiated  in  its  form  and  its  asser- 
tions by  Old  Test.frophecy.  Because  (i.  e. 
the  aforesaid  is  so,  on  the  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture) it  is  contained  in  Scripture,  Behold, 
I  place  in  Zion  a  chief  comer  stone, 
chosen,  had  in  honour:  and  he  that 
believeth  on  Him  (or,  '  it .-'  this  addition 
is  not  in  the  passage  cited)  shall  not  be 


7,  8.]  Appropriation  of  the  honour  im- 
plied in  the  last  clause  to  believers  :  and 
per  contra,  to  unbelievers,  of  another  and 
opposite  effect  of  the  exaltation  of  this 
corner-stone.  Unto  you  then  (inference 
from  the  last  word-!,  "  he  that  believeth 
on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed")  is  the 
honour  (belonging  to  the  Stone-  itself, 
with  which  you  are  uuited  in  the  huilding  : 
the  honour  implied  in  the  "shall  not  be 
ashamed,"  said  of  those  who  believe  on 
Him.  It  is  altogether  beside  the  purpose 
to  understand  '  Christ,'  or  '  the  Stone,'  as 
the  subject,  and  render  as  A.  V.,  "  He  is 
precious,"  making  "the  honour"  pre- 
dicate instead  of  subject)  who  believe: 
but  to  the  disobedient  (not,  the  unbe- 
liering :  see  Heb.   iii.  18,  note.     Unbelief 
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tlone  which  the  builders 
disallowed,  the  same  is 
made  the  head  of  the  cor- 
ner, "  and  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling,anda  rock  of  offence, 
even  to  them  which  stumble 
at  the  word,  being  dis- 
obedient: whercunto  also 
theif  were  appointed.  ^  But 
ye  are  a  chosen  generation, 
a  roi/al  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people  ; 
that  ye  should  shew  forth 
the  praises  of  him  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light  : 
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""  the    stone  which  the  builders   re-  ""s^^^j^^tt'- 
jeeted,  the  same   is  made  the    head    Acis^i";.  n. 
of   the    corner,    ^  n  r^^^[   r^    stone    of  °  {"fk^  h.'s*; 
stumbling-,   and    a   rock    of   offence, 
"even  to  them  which  stumble,  being  oi  cor.  1.23. 
disobedient   to    the    word:    ^  where- pJi,'',^;^.'^-., '.?• 
unto     also     they    were     appointed.    Jud'cT"'*' 
^  But  ye  are  ^  a  chosen  g-eneration,  1  ^h'^';^.-,"-  '*• 
'  a   royal   priesthood,    *  an   holy   na-  >■  ^'"'i^ev '*« ' 
tion,    'a    peculiar    people;    that   ye  s jlh,",'"vii.  19. 
should    shew    forth   the    virtues    of    2nm.'i!«.'" 

t  Dcut.  iv.  20. 

him    who    hath    called    you    out   of   *v."2.&* 
"darkness  to    his   marvellous  light:    Actliix.28. 

*  Kph.  i.  14. 

Tit.  ii.  U.  u  Acts  xxvi.  18.    Eph.  v.  8.    Col.  i.  13.    ITliessv.  4,  5. 


is  tlic  root  of  disobedience  :  but  it  is  the 
innnucr  of  Scripture,  to  follow  it  out 
into  disobedience,  its  invariable  effect, 
when  spoken  of  in  contrast  to  faith. 
What  follows  is  in  the  form  of  anoth^ 
quotation,  or  rather  combination  of  quo- 
tations :  the  first  from  Ps.  c.vviii.  22).  the 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  this 
has  become  for  a  (has  been  made  into  a) 
head  corner  stone  (this  is  true  with  regard 
to  believers  also:  but  to  them  it  is  grace 
and  glory,  to  these  it  is  terror  and  destruc- 
tion), and  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock 
of  offence  (second  quotation  from  Isa.viii.l4. 
This  stumbling  is  not  mere  mental  offence, 
wliicli  e.g.  they  take  at  the  preaching  of 
the  Cross ;  but  the  "  stumbling  upon  the 
daik  mountains"  of  Jer.  xiii.  16  :  see  Prov. 
iv.  19;  Dan.  xi.  19  : — tlie  eternal  disgrace 
and  ruin  which  forms  the  contrast  to 
"  honour  "  above.  See,  on  the  "  rock  of 
offence,"  Matt.  xvi.  23 :  where  we  find 
that  the  very  expression  carries  a  remi- 
niscence of  Peter's  own  days  of  unbelief 
wht-n  he  was  an  offence,— he,  the  stone, 
petros, — to  his  Lord),  who  stumble,  being 
disobedient  to  the  word  (thus,  and  not  as 
A.  v.,  is  the  construction),  for  which 
(tiling,  fact,  viz.,  their  whole  moral  course 
of  delinquency  and  the  stumbling  at  the 
end  of  it)  they  were  also  (besides  that 
they  reach  it,  there  is  another  considera- 
tion) appointed  (set  where  they  are,  or 
were;  viz.  by  Him  who  set  above  [it  is  the 
same  word  in  the  original]  the  stone  of 
stumbling). 

9,  10.]  Contrast,  in  a  glorious  descrip- 
tion of  the  office,  privilege,  and  function, 
of  the  enlightened  and  adopted  people  of 


God.  But  ye  (emphatic)  are  a  chosen 
generation,  a  kingly  priesthood  (the 
expression  is  from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Ex.  xix.  6.  Compare  Kev.  i.  6,  and  v.  10.  In 
the  New  Test,  church,  these  two  elements, 
the  kingship  and  the  priesthood,  are  united 
in  every  individual  believer,  as  in  our  great 
Head,  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  unites  them 
in  the  Old  Test,  church ;  the  two  coexist- 
ing, but  never  except  in  the  case  of  Mel- 
chiscdek  His  foretype,  united  in  the  same 
Person),  an  holy  nation  (also  from  Exod. 
xix.  6,  God's  declaration  at  Sinai  respect- 
ing Israel),  a  people  for  acquisition  (so 
literally:  i.  e.  peculiarly  God's  own,  as 
interpreted  by  what  follows  in  the  place  of 
Isaiah  referred  to,  as  well  as  here.  There 
it  stands,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  "  my 
people  whom  I  acquired  for  myself  to  shew 
forth  my  virtues."  In  the  place  of  Exodus 
which  was  before  quoted,  ch.  xix.  5,  we 
read  in  the  Septuagint  version,  "ye  shall  be 
to  me  a  peculiar  (acquired)  people  from 
all  the  nations."  In  Acts  xx.  28,  "  the 
Church  of  God  which  He  purchased  by 
Mis  own  blood,"  the  word  rendered  'pur- 
chased '  is  '  acquired,'  as  here.  See  also 
Deut.  vii.  6) ;  that  ye  may  tell  out  the 
virtues  (i.  e.  gracious  dealings,  excellent 
and  glorious  attributes:  see  Isa.  above. 
This  use  of  the  word  "  virtues  "  is-common 
in  Pliilo)  of  Him  (God  :  the  Fatlier)  who 
called  you  out  of  darkness  (of  ignorance, 
error,  sin,  misery)  to  (not  exactly  '  into  :' 
the  preposition  gives  more  the  aim  of  the 
cull,  th:in  its  local  result :  to,  i.  e.  to  attain 
unto  and  be  partakers  of :  to  walk  in  and 
by)  His  wonderful  light  (this  expression 
here    can    hardly  mean   the  light   of  our 
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^0  X  which  in  time  past  were  no  peo- 
ple, but  are  now  the  people  of  God  : 
which  were  unpitied,  but  now  have 
obtained  compassion.  ^  Dearly  be- 
loved, I  beseech  you,  y  as  sojourners 
strangers,  to  ^abstain  from 
which  war  against 
12  b  having  your  conver- 
]tl  sation  comely  among  the  Gentiles  : 


Hos.  i.  9, 

lU.  &  ii.  23. 
Koin.  ix.  -25. 


■  I  Chron 
xxii.  15.  . 

1-8.  xxxix.  12.  and 


z  Rom.iiii.  U.    .  ,  , 

Gal.  V.  16.     the  soul 

a  James 
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'"  which  in  time  past  were 
not  a  people,  but  are  now 
the  people  of  Ood :  which 
had  not  obtained  merci/, 
but  now  have  obtained 
mercy.  ^'  Dearly  beloved, 
I  beseech  you  as  strangers 
and  pilgrims,  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts,  which  icar 
against  the  soul ;  i^  having 
your  conversation  honest 
among  the  Gentiles :  that, 


Christian  life  only ;  but  must  import  that 
light  of  God's  own  Presence  and  Being, 
after  which  our  walking  in  light  is  to  be 
fashioned:  the  light  to  which  St.  John 
alludes,  when  he  says,  if  we  toalk  in  the 
light,  as  He  is  in  the  light.  "  It  is  won- 
derful," says  De  Wette,  "just  as  to  one 
coming  out  of  long  darkness  the  light  of 
day  would  be  wonderful."  The  figure  of 
the  corner-stone  has  not  quite  passed  away 
from  the  Apostle's  mind:  in  the  end  of  the 
prophecy  concerning  which  he  speaks,  we 
read,  Ps.  cxviii.  23  [Matt.  xxi.  42],  "  This 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  was  wonderful 
in  our  eyes")  :  who  (contrast  between  their 
former  and  present  states)  were  once  no 
people  (the  Apostle  is  again  citing,  or 
rather  clothing  that  which  he  has  to  write 
in.  Old  Test,  words:  see  Hos.  ii.  23),  but 
[are]  now  the  people  of  God  (these  words 
apply  most  properly  to  Gentile  Christians, 
although  spoken  in  the  prophecy  of  Jews. 
St.  Paul  thus  uses  them,  Rom.  ix.  25;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  that  passage  may 
have  been  in  St.  Peter's  mind),  who  were 
unpitied  (of  God :  the  clauses  here  and 
above  are  not  merely  negatives,  but  contra- 
ries: not  "who  had  not  obtained  mercy, 
but  now  have  obtained  mercy,"  as  A.  V., 
indicating  a  mere  change  of  time  in  order 
of  progress,  but  who  were  unpitied,  objects 
of  aversion  and  wrath),  but  now  have  ob- 
tained compassion  (the  past  tense  has  a 
fine  and  delicate  force  which  cannot  be  given 
in  a  version:  who  were  men  who  [have  re- 
ceived no  pity],  but  now  men  who  [received 
pity],  viz.  when  God  called  you  by  Christ). 
11 — Chap.  IV.  6.]  Exhortations  to 
walk  christianly  and  worthily  towards 
and  among  those  without  who  speak  and 
act  in  a  hostile  manner.  Hitherto  we 
have  seen  them  exhorted  to  walk  worthily 
of  their  calling  as  distinguished  from  their 
own  former  walk :  now  the  Apostle  exhorts 
them  to  glorify  God  before  an  ungodly  and 
persecuting  world.  11,  12.]  Ver.  11, 


negative,  exhorts  to  abstinence  from  fleshly 
lusts :  ver.  12,  positive,  to  cause  the  un- 
converted Gentiles  around,  by  their  fair 
Christian  walk,  to  glorify  God.  Beloved 
(as  this  word  is  only  found  once  again  in 
this  Epistle,  ch.  iv.  12,  we  may  apply  to  it 
Wiesinger's  remark,  "  The  seldomer  our 
Apostle  uses  this  endearing  term,  the 
weightier  it  is  where  it  does  occur  as  the 
opening  of  a  hortatory  discourse  "),  I  ex- 
hort you  as  sojourners  (see  Eph.  ii.  19  and 
note)  and  strangers  (see  on  ch.  i.  1.  Tliis 
primary  and  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is 
probably  the  uppermost  one  here,  seeing 
that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  behaviour 
among  the  Gentiles.  Still,  from  the  more 
general  reference  of  this  first  exhortation, 
the  other  and  wider  reference,  that  the 
sons  of  God  wherever  they  may  be  on  earth, 
are  strangers  to  the  world,  must  not  be  left 
out  of  sight.  These  words,  "  as  sojourners 
and  strangers,"  belong,  not  to  "I  beseech 
you,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  to  abstain. 
They  form  the  ground  why  the  readers 
should  abstain,  not  why  the  Writer  should 
exhort)  to  abstain  from  the  carnal  lusts 
(see  Eph.  ii.  3;  2  Pet.,ii.  18;  Tit.  ii. 
12.  Here,  it  is,  from  the  context,  the 
walking  and  acting  in  the  indulgence  of 
these  lusts  which  the  Apostle  is  forbidding. 
See  them  enumerated  in  Gal.  v.  19 — 21), 
the  which  (this  expression  gathers  up  into 
a  class  the  lusts,  and  asserts  it  of  all  of 
them,  that  they  war  against  the  soul: 
thus  rendering  a  reason)  war  (see  James 
iv.  1 ;  Rom.  vii.  23)  against  the  soul 
(the  man's  personal  immortal  part,  as 
opposed  to  his  body,  his  members  in  which 
the  lusts  tear,  is  held  in  suspension  between 
influences  from  above  and  influences  from 
beneath:  drawn  up  and  saved,  or  drawn 
down  and  ruined.  And  among  its  adver- 
saries are  these  fleshly  lusts,  warring  against 
it  to  its  ruin) ;  12.]  positive  result 

of  this  abstinence,  and  its  important  fruit : 
— having  your  behaviour  among  the  Gen- 
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trhereax  ihei/  xpeak  against 
ijou  as  evildoers,  they  mail 
by  your  good  works,  ichich 
they  shall  behold,  glorify  j 
Ood  in  the  day  of  i^isifa- 
tion.  ^^  Submit  yourselves] 
to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake :  ! 
whether  it  be  to  the  king, 
as  supreme;  '♦  or  unto 
governors,  a^  unto  them 
that  are  sent  by  him  for 
the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, and  for  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well.  "Jbr 
so  is  the  will  of  God,  that 


att.xxii.2I. 
oin.  ziii.  1. 
it. iii.l. 
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that,  in  the  matter  in  which  they 
speak  ■  against     }ou     as     evildoers, 
*=  they    may   by   your    good    works,  c  Mutt.  v.  m. 
which  they  behold,  glorify  God  'i  in  di-ukexix.- 
the   day   of  visitation.     ^3  e  gul^mit 
yourselves    to    every    ordinance     of 
man  for  the   Lord's  sake  :    whether 
it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  ^'*  or 
unto  governors,  as  unto  them   that 
are  sent  by  him  ''for  vengeance  onniom. 
evildoers,  and  Upraise  of  them  thats'^'*™ 
do  well.     15  Por   so   is   the    will  of 


tiles  comely  (as  over  against  the  vain  be- 
haviour of  tlie  Geutiles,  cli.  1. 18.  Compare 
c'h.  iii.  10),  that  (aim  of  the  preeediug)  in 
the  matter  in  which  (not  '  tvhereas,'  as 
A.  V.  The  sense  is,  "that  that  conduct, 
which  was  to  them  an  occasion  of  speaking 
against  jou  as  evil-doers,  may  by  your 
good  works  become  to  them  an  occasion  of 
glorifying  God."  And  "  that,  in  which," 
will  be  in  fact  your  whole  Christian  life) 
they  speak  against  you  as  evil-doers  (often 
the  Cliristians  would  be  compelled  to  di- 
verge from  heathen  customs  and  even  to 
break  human  laws,  and  thus  would  incur 
the  imputation  of  malefactors),  they  may, 
on  the  ground  of  your  good  works,  being 
spectators  of  them  (contrast  to  the  igno- 
rance assunii'd  below,  ver.  15),  glorify  God 
in  [the]  day  of  visitation  (i.  e.  the  day 
wlienGod  visits,  — Luke  i.  68,  78;  Actsxv. 
14, — mankind  with  His  otters  of  mercy  and 
grace  :  our  Lord  says  of  Jerusalem,  Luke 
xix.  4-t,  "Thou  knewest  not  the  day  of  thy 
visitation."  Tlie  word  has  been  variously 
understofKl :  the  Fathers  generally,  and 
some  moderns,  explain  it  as  above :  others 
tliiiik  that  the  day  of  inqtiisition  before 
earthly  magistrates  is  meant.  Bede  and 
othei-s  understand  it  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. But  the  former  sense  is  far  pre- 
ferable on  account  of  usage,  and  for  its 
fitness  in  the  context). 

13—17.]  Exhortation  to  subjection   to 
secular  inile.  13.]  Be  subjected  (so 

literally  :  be  in  a  condition  of  having  been 
subjected)  to  every  human  institution 
(such,  and  not  "every  human  creature," 
as  some  hold.  The  latter  would  stultify 
what  follows  :  for  it  is  not  to  the  king  as  a 
man,  but  to  the  king  as  a  human  institu- 
tion, that  we  are  to  be  subject.     It  is  no 


objection  to  this  command,  that  all  powers 
are  ordained  of  God :  for  that  consideration 
does  not  come  into  notice  in  these  words, 
but  in  those  which  follow,  "for  the  Lord's 
sake."  Here,  it  is  the  loiver  side  of  such 
institutions,  the  fact  of  their  being  ordained 
and  upheld  by  men,  that  is  brought  into 
sight)  for  the  Lord's  sake  (i.  e.  Christ's : 
"  the  Lord  "  with  St.  Peter,  except  in  Old 
Test,  citations,  is  always  our  Lord.  And 
here  there  is  additional  reason,  for  that  He, 
the  Head  of  all  principality  and  power,  is 
yet  in  us  his  members  subject  to  them, 
until  the  day  when  all  shall  be  put  under 
His  feet) :  whether  to  king  (general,— but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  as  regarded 
those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed, 
here  the  Roman  Emperor)  as  supereminent 
(not  ruled  by  any  other  human  power),  or 
to  governors  (of  the  provinces,  sent  by 
Ca'sar)  as  to  men  sent  {in  the  habit  of 
being  sent, — sent  from  time  to  time) 
through  him  {the  king,  not  the  Lord,  as 
some,  and  Calvin  very  positively.  But 
tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong. 
For  first  the  analogy  of  the  clauses  shews 
that  the  grounds  of  obedience  in  each  case, 
all  being  ahke  for  the  Lord's  sake,  belong 
to  the  actually  existing  rights  of  power  in 
that  case.  The  king  is  supreme,  in  his  own 
right :  governors  rule  by  delegation  from 
the  king.  Then  the  right  understanding 
of  "for  the  Lord's  sake,"  as  applying  to 
all,  forbids  this  view.  For  thus  we  should 
obey  the  king  as  eminent,  no  mention  of 
the  Lord  being  made,  whereas  rulers  are 
to  be  obeyed  as  sent  by  the  Lord)  for  (to 
bring  about)  vengeance  on  evil-doers, 
and  praise  of  well-doers.  15.]  For 

(ground  of  the  submission  enjoined  :  corre- 
lative with,  but  not  going  so  far  as,   the 
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God  that  ^  with  well  doing  ye  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  those 
foolish  men:  i^  *as  free,  and  not  as 
using  your   liberty    for   a   cloke   of 


klCor.vii.22.  yOUr 


mal 


iciousness, 


but 


the 


iRom.xii.io.  vants  of  God 

"»«?'■';)"•  1-  ">  Love  the  brotherhood. 
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o  Eph.  \ 


the 
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17  '  Honour  all  men. 
Fear  God. 
king.       18  0  Servants, 
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with  well  doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  foolish  men  :  i*  as  free, 
and  not  using  your  liberty 
for  a  cloke  of  malicious- 
ness, but  as  the  servants  of 
God.  I''  Honour  all  meu. 
Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear 
God.  Honour  the  king. 
*'  Servants,   be  subject  to 


purpose  announced  in  ver.  12)  so  (after 
this  manner,  in  this  direction  and  wise  : 
viz.  as  follows)  is  ('  se  tronve ')  the  will 
(thing  willed,  concrete  result  of  the  will) 
of  God,  that  doing  good  (so  literally,  the 
participle  carrying  the  reason  with  it :  by 
doing  good)  ye  put  to  silence  the  igno- 
rance (not  simply  ignorance  of  this  or  that 
fact,  but  a  state  of  lack  of  knowledge  or 
understanding,  habitual  ignorance.  This 
state  is  here  introduced  as  speaking,  "  hav- 
ing [as  Wiesinger]  ever  its  mouth  open 
rather  than  its  eyes,"  ready  to  cry  out 
upon  any  mere  appearance  of  things  as 
misunderstood  by  it)  of  the  foolish  men 
(above  designated ;  those  viz.  who  speak 
against  you  as  evil-doers :  not,  "  of  foolish 
«ie»"  in  general,  as  A.  v.).  16.]  The 

connexion  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Chrysos- 
tom  and  others  join  as  free  with  "  submit 
yourselves, "  above,  ver.  13 : — Bede,  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  others,  with  the  last  clause, 
"  that  with  xvell  doing,  Sfc."  ver.  15  : 
Steiger,  Huther,  with  the  following,  ver. 
17.  This  latter  seems  quite  untenable,  as 
carrying  no  application  on  from  ver.  16  to 
ver.  17.  No  one  would  think  of  pleading 
his  freedom  as  an  excuse  for  not  honouring 
all,  or  for  not  loving  the  brethren,  or  for 
not  fearing  God  :  or  indeed  for  not,  in  some 
sense,  honouring  the  King.  But  in  a  mat- 
ter of  subjection,  such  freedom  might  be 
and  often  is  made  a  cloke  for  disobedience. 
Connecting  then  as  free  with  what  has 
preceded,  which  of  the  other  connexions 
are  we  to  take  ?  That  with  "  submit 
yourselves  "  seems  too  distant :  it  may 
certainly  be  said  that  ver.  17  brings  in 
again  the  general  duty  in  its  most  simple 
form  :  but  even  thus  we  can  hardly  account 
for  the  parenthetical  ver.  15,  so  unparen- 
thetical  in  its  aspect  and  construction. 
Whereas  if  we  join  "  as  free  "  to  ver.  15, 
we  obtain,  as  Wiesinger  well  argues,  an 
explanation  which  that  verse  seems  to  need, 
— for  it  is  almost  a  truism  that  we  are  to 


accomplish  the  putting  to  silence  by  well 
doing,  unless  some  explanation  be  given  of 
the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
this  is  to  take  place. — I  regard  then  ver.  16 
as  an  explanation  of  ver.  15.  As  free 
(children  of  God,  His  family  and  people, 
His  kingly  priesthood :  not  merely  free 
from  the  law,  or  free  from  sin,  or  free  from 
earthly  subjection,  but  generally  and  ab- 
stractedly free — Christ's  freed-men)  and 
not  as  having  your  freedom  [for]  a  veil  of 
your  evil  intent  (of  the  evil  intent  which 
using  your  freedom  as  a  veil  would  neces- 
sarily presuppose),  but  as  God's  (emphatic) 
servants  (and  therefore  bound  to  submit 
yourselves  to  that  which  God  ordains). 

17.]  A  pithy  general  statement  (see  be- 
low) of  the  whole  department  of  Christian 
duty  of  which  the  Apostle  is  now  speaking : 
then  a  note  of  transition,  by  the  three  fol- 
lowing commands,  to  the  next  paragraph, 
where  he  severs  the  general  into  the  special 
duties.  Give  honour  to  all  men  (i.  e.  by 
the  force  of  the  original,  to  each  man  ac- 
cording as  the  case,  which  requires  it, 
arises :  "  in  every  case  render  promptly 
every  man's  due,"  Rom.  xiii.  7.  So  that 
the  distinction  between  this  and  "honour" 
again  expressed  below  is  a  clear  one :  see 
there.  And  by  this  force  of  the  word  used, 
this  first  precept  assumes  a  place  of  general 
and  wide- reaching  reference,  which  then  is 
severed  by  the  three  following  commands 
into  three  great  branches,  before  the  rela- 
tions of  ordinary  life  are  introduced  ver. 
18,  with  participial  forms).  Love  (as  your 
habit  of  mind  and  act)  the  brotherhood 
(the  aggregate  of  the  brethren),  fear  God, 
honour  (l)otli  these  latter  as  continuing 
habits,  frames  of  mind  and  coui'ses  of  ac- 
tion) the  king. 

18  —  25.]  E.vhorfation  to  servants  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters.  18.]  Ye 

servants  (domestic  servants:  a  milder  de- 
signation than  the  common  New  Test,  one 
of  slave.     Possibly,  it  may  be  here  used  to 
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your  masfers  tpif/i  all  fear ; 
not  onlii  to  the  good  and 
pentle,  but  also  to  the  fro- 
ward.  "  For  this  is  thank- 
trorthif,  if  a  man  for  con- 
science toward  Ood  endure 
prief  suffering  tcronc/fulli/. 
=">  For  what  glortf  is  it,  if, 
when  ye  he  buffeted  for 
t/our  faults,  ye  shall  take 
it  patiently  ?  but  if,  when 
ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for 
it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this 
is  acceptable  with  God. 
2'  For  even  hereunto  toere 
ye  called :   because  Christ 
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[t  by]  being  subject  to  your  masters  t  Koi^^^prtu^d 
witli  nil  fear;  not  only  to  the  good  and    j;",^'-  "' 
considerate,  but  also  to  the  perverse. 
19  For    this    is    Pthankworthy,    if   apMatt.v.io. 

•'  '  Rom.  xiii.  5. 

man  for  conscience  toward  God  en-  «h"ii«- 
dure  tribulations,  suffering  wrong- 
fully. 2'^  For  "  what 
when  ye  do  wrong,  and  are  buffeted 
for  it, ye  shall  take  it  patiently?  but 
if,  M'hen  yc  do  well,  and  suffer  for 
it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently,  [it  is 
glory,]  t  for  this  is  thankworthy  +  so  iu,o^oMr 
with  God.      21  For  Miereunto   were  ^  f^S^YvVsi*- 


lory  is  it,  if,  i?Jj','-,y* 


iiiflndc  ihcfreedmen  who  still  remained  in 
tlioir  master's  house),  in  sujbection  (the 
participle  carries  on,  immediately,  the 
'' Honour  all  men"  above;  but  also  be- 
longs, at  a  greater  distance,  to  the  whole 
of  the  last  paragraph,  as  a  general  de- 
signation of  the  habitual  conduct,  in  and 
by  which  they  were  to  shew  forth  an 
honest  conversation  among  the  Gentiles) 
in  all  fear  (this  provides,  by  its  wide  gene- 
rality, for  the  case  by  and  by  to  be  specially 
commented  on.  Fear,  not  merely  the  re- 
verence of  an  inferior,  but  the  awe  of  one 
in  subjection)  to  your  masters ;  not  only 
to  the  good  (kind)  and  considerate  (sec 
note,  Phil.  iv.  5 :  those  who  make  reason- 
able allowances,  and  exact  no  more),  but 
also  to  the  perverse  (crooked,  in  deviating 
from  right  and  justice,  see  Phil.  ii.  15). 

19,  20.]  Reason  for  being  subject  to 
the  perverse :  that  it  is  well  pleaJiing 
to  God  when  we  suffer  for  loell-doing. 
For  this  is  thankworthy  (as  in  Luke  vi. 
32,  where  the  very  same  word  is  used, 
"  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what 
thank  have  ye  ? "  i.  e.  what  recogni- 
tion at  God's  hand  in  the  day  when  He 
will  come,  and  His  reward  with  Him  ?  It 
is  said  of  something,  to  do  or  sutler  which 
is  out  of,  beyond,  the  ordiuaiy  course  of 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  A.V. 
has  bit  the  meaning  very  well),  if  on  ac- 
count of  consciousaess  of  God  (realization 
in  a  man's  inner  being,  of  God's  presence 
and  relation  to  himself :  so  we  have  "  con- 
science of  sins,"  Heb.  x.  2)  any  one  endures 
(as  a  superimposed  burden,  but  here  induced 
perhaps  by  the  idea  of  suhjecfiun  which  is 
dominant  throughout)  tribulations  (things 
which  bring  grief),  suffering  wrongfully 

Vol.  il. 


(licre  emphatic,  as  carrying  the  transition 
to  the  next  step  of  the  argument). 
20.]  For(proofof  theforegoing  by  assuming 
[interrogatively]  the  refutation  of  the  con- 
trary) what  kind  of  glory  [is  it]  (the 
word  glory  is  perfectly  general,  and  must 
not,  as  Bengel,  be  supplied  with  "in 
God's  sight."  What  credit  is  due  .  .  .  ? 
Matt  V.  47),  if  doing  wrong  and  being 
buffeted  (the  participles  are  in  close  logical 
connexion,  and  both  of  them  describe  en- 
during habit,  not  the  occurrence  merely  of 
one  such  case.  "  When  ye  be  buffeted 
for  your  faults,"  A.V.,  is  somewhat  too 
wide  :  "  When  ye  do  wrong  and  are  buf- 
feted for  it,"  expresses  the  Greek  more 
closely.  Buffeted  is  here  perhaps  in  the 
literal  sense :  receive  blows,  as  was  the 
wont  with  slaves),  ye  shall  endure  it  (not, 
as  De  Wette,  with  only  "  the  reluctant 
dull  endurance  of  a  criminal  who  cannot 
avoid  his  punishment : "  this  mars  the 
hypothesis,  which  requires  that  the  same 
kind  of  endurance  should  belong  to  both 
its  sides,  the  only  difference  being  in  suf- 
fering justly  and  unjustly.  So  that  "  en- 
dure" must  carry  the  sense  of  patient 
endurance :  as  A.V.,  "  ye  shall  take  it 
patiently")  ?  but  if  well-doing  and  suffer- 
ing [for  it]  (these  last  words  are  amply 
justified  by  the  logical  connexion  of  the 
participles,  see  above)  ye  shall  endure  it 
[it  is  glory]  (with  the  reading  adopted,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  supply,  mentally  at 
least,  some  such  words) :  for  "this  is  thank- 
worthy (see  above  ;  it  is  the  same  word  as 
there,  and  never  ought  to  have  been  altered 
by  the  A.V.  to  acceptable,  which  is  quite 
another  thing)  with  (in  the  estimation  of 
God.  21.]  For  (proof  that  undeserved 
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sch.iii.is.     ye  called:  because  ^  Christ  also  suf- 


t  So  all  our^^^  ferccl  for  t  you,  '  leaving-  f  you  a  pat- 

date 

2-2u^y]^Q  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guih 


"efav"'"  tern,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps  : 


you:  but 


YP"!"*  found  in  his  mouth:  23  x^y|^Q^  when 


tjoiinxi.1.15. 1^^  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again; 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ; 


1  John  ii. 

n  Isa.  liii. 

9.    Luke 

John  viii  4o.but  y  committed  [f  them]  to  him  that 
Heb!"iv;]5;  iudg-eth    righteously :    24. 
8?""j<Jim"'  own   self  bare  our  sins 
Heb-^xlrl  body  on  the  tree,  ^that  we,  havin 


who    his 
in  his  own 


y  Luke  xxiii. 

46. 
t  IS'ot  expressed 


died  to  our    sins,  should   live   unto 


rig-hteousncss  : 

Matt.  viii.l7.    lleb.  ii. 


by 


whose    stripe 

aRom.vi.2,  ll.&vii.e. 
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also  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
us  an  example,  that  ye 
shotild  follow  his  steps  : 
^' ivho  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth  :  23  tiyJio,  tvhen  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again;  tvhen  lie  suffered, 
he  threatened  not ;  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  him  that 
judgeth  righteously :  '^  who 
his  oion  self  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sins, 
shotild  live  unto  righteouJi- 
ness :  by  ivhose  stripes  ye 


suffering  is  ilianl-worthii  with  God,  by  the 
instance  of  Christ's  sufferings,  which  were 
our  e.xample)  to  this  (state,  viz.  the  en- 
durance of  wrongful  sufferings)  ye  were 
called :  because  (ground  of  the  assertion) 
Christ  also  (the  also  applies  to  the  words 
"  suffered  for  you,"  the  words  for  you 
carrying  with  them  the  "  well-doing,"  as 
explained  below,  ver.  24)  suffered  for  you, 
leaving  behind  for  you  a  copy  (a  pattern 
to  write  or  paint  by :  teclmically,  these 
patterns  were  formulte  given  by  writing- 
masters  to  their  pupils,  containing  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet)  that  ye  should 
follow  upon  (follow  close  upon,  denoting 
close  application  to  :  the  word  is  commonly 
used  of  following  behind  another)  His 
footsteps. 

22.]  Further  expansion  of  this  example 
of  Christ,  making  it  plain  that  He  en- 
dured patiently  in  suffering  for  well- 
doing : — who  never  did  (never  in  a  single 
instance)  sin  (the  words  are  almost  a  cita- 
tion from  I?a.  liii.  9,  in  one  form  of  the 
Septuawiiit  version)  nor  yet  (climax  :  not 
only  did  He  never  sin  in  act,  but  not 
even  .  .  . )  was  guile  ever  found  in  His 
mouth:  2a.]  who  when  reviled, 

reviled  not  again  (a  proof  of  his  jjaiience. 
Isa.  liii.  7  is  before  the  Ajrastle),  when 
suffering  threatened  not  (used  not  to 
tlireaten  :  denoting  constant  habit.  The 
order  is  again  that  of  climax  :  from  re- 
proach to  siffcring,  from  not  reproach- 
ing to  not  threalcning):  but  ('yea,  ra- 
ther') delivered  [them]  (see  below)  up 
(vvhut?  Most  Commentators  supply 
"  himself"  [so  A.  V.],  or  '"his  cause," 
both  of  which  seem  out  of  place,  and 
hardly  justified  by  the  usage  of  the  verb 


in  the  original.  Rather  would  I  supply 
an  object  out  of  the  being  reviled,  and 
suffering,  foregoing,  either,  with  Huther 
and  Wicsinger,  "  His  reproaches  and  suf- 
ferings," or,  which  seems  to  me  better, 
"  those  who  inflicted  them  :  "  perhaps  not 
withotit  reference  to  "  Father,  forgive 
them  :  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ") 
to  Him  that  judgeth  (whose  office  it  is  to 
judge)  righteously  (i.  e.  the  Father  :  de- 
signated in  ch.  i.  17  as  "  He  that  judgeth 
without  respect  of  persons."  Calvin  says 
well,  "  Those  who  indulge  their  exaction 
of  vengeance,  do  not  leave  to  God  the 
office  of  Judge,  but  in  a  manner  want  to 
make  Him  their  executioner  ")  : 
24.]  who  Himself  (now  the  well-doing 
reaches  its  height.  He  was  not  only 
negatively  innocent,  ver.  22,  but  suffered 
in  the  pursuance  of  the  noblest  purpose  of 
love,  and  that  love  towards  us  :  by  which 
fact  His  example  is  further  brought  home 
and  endeared  to  us)  bore  our  sins  (but  in 
the  pregnant  sense  of  "  bore  to  sacrifice," 
"  carried  and  offered  up : "  see  notes  on 
James  ii.  21,  and  Levit.  xiv.  20;  Heb.  vii. 
27.  It  is  a  word  belonging  to  sacrifice, 
and  not  to  be  dissociated  fi'om  it.  In  Isa. 
liii.  12,  [Heb.  ix.  28,]  we  have  the  sense  of 
bearing  on  Himself  more  prominent :  and 
by  that  passage  our  rendering  here  must 
be  regidated  :  always  remembering  that 
the  other  sense  lies  behind)  in  His  [own] 
body  on  the  tree  (i.  e.  "took  them  to  the 
tree  and  olfcred  them  up  on  it  as  an 
altar'');  that  (])ur])ose  of  that  great  and 
crowning  sulfering  of  the  Lord)  having 
died  (not,  as  some  Commentators,  "having 
passed  away,"  being  removed  to  a  distance, 
but  literally,  "  having  died  ")  to  our  sins, 
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were  healed.  *'  For  ye 
were  as  sheep  goi»(j  astray  ; 
but  are  now  returned  unto 
the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  If  our  souls. 

III.  •  Likewise, ye  wives, 
be  in  subjection  to  your 
own  husbands  ;  that,  if  any 
obey  not  the  word,  they 
also  may  without  the  word 
be  won  by  the  conversation 
of  the  wives ;  ^  while  they 
behold  your  chaste  con- 
versation coupled  with  fear. 
3  Whose   adorning    let    it 
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ye  were  licaled.  25  Yox  *^  ye  were 
t  going-  astray  as  sheep ;  but  ai-e 
now  returned  ''  unto  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  your  souls. 

III.  '  In  like  manner,  ^ye  wives, 
[thy]  heing  in  subjection  to  your 
own  husbands;  so  that  even  if  any 
obey  not  the  word,  ^  they  also  shall, 
fwithout  speech,  •'be  won  by  the  beha- 
viour of  their  wives ;  2  d  when  they 
have  behold  your  chaste  behaviour 
coupled  with  fear,  ^e  "Whose  adorning 


t  So  all  our 

oldest  MSS. 
d  Kr.ek.  xxxiv. 

23.  &xxivii. 

24.  Johnx. 
II,  U,  16. 
lleb.  xiii.20. 
ch.  V.  4. 

a  1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 


Titus  ii.  5. 
t  I^'ot  expressed 


.16. 


b  I  Cor. 
t  So  all  our 

ancient  MSS. 
C  Mutt,  xviii. 

15.   1  Cor.  ix. 

19-22. 
dch.ii.  12. 
clTim.  ii.9. 

Titus  ii.  3, 


we  should  live  unto  righteousness  (the 
same  contrast  is  found,  but  with  another 
image,  of  being  freed  from,  and  become 
servants  to,  in  Horn.  vi.  18.  In  ver.  11 
there,  where  the  same  figure  of  death  and 
life  is  used,  it  is  dead  unto  sin,  but  living 
unto  God),  by  whose  stripe  (tlie  word 
signifies  the  weal  left  by  a  stripe.  From 
Isa.  liii.  5)  ye  were  healed.  25.]  For 

(justification  of  the  last  assertion  by  an- 
other allusion  to  Isa.  liii.)  ye  were  straying 
like  sheep :  but  ye  have  returned  (not, 
"  have  been  converted ")  now  unto  the 
Shepherd  (compare  ch.  v.  4,  and  the  pro- 
phecies in  Isa.  xl.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23, 
xxxvii.  21,  also  John  x.  11,)  and  Bishop 
(the  word  Episcopos  properly  signifies 
overseer,  or  visitor:  and  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11,  "  Behold,  I 
will  seek  out  my  sheep  and  visit  them  " 
[so  the  Soptuagiut,  using  the  very  word 
irom  which  Episcopos  is  derived].  But 
the  most  likely  account  of  the  expression 
is,  that  the  Apostle  transfers  the  well- 
known  name  of  the  elders  of  the  churches, 
Episcopoi,  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  of  whom  they  were  all  the  ser- 
vants and  representatives.  On  the  name 
and  office,  see  notes.  Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Phil. 
i.  1)  of  your  souls  (so  in  ch.  i.  9,  22,  and- 
in  ver.  11). 

Cii.  III.  1 — 7.]  Exhortations  in  regard 
to  the  married  state:  and  (1 — 6)  to  wives: 
(7)  to  husbands. 

1.]  In  like  manner  (i.  e.  after  the  same 
general  principle,  enounced  in  ch.  ii.  13, 
as  the  servants  in  their  relation),  wives  (as 
servants,  ch.  ii.  18,  husbands,  ver.  7,  is 
vocative.  This  is  decisively  shewn  hy  your 
below,  as  in  ver.  7.  The  word  signifies 
only  women  :  but  by  the  context  it  is 
shewn  to  mean  wives),  [by  being]  in  sub- 
'6 


jection  to  (the  participle,  as  In  eh.  ii.  18  : 
carrying  on  the  general  command.  Honour 
all  men.  Wives  are  to  pay  this  honour, 
by  being,  &c.)  your  own  husbands  (your 
own  gives  point  to  the  obligation,  but  is 
without  any  distinctive  emphasis  :  see  the 
parallel  place,  Eph.  v.  22,  and  note),  that 
(if  we  render  strictly  the  future  which 
follows,  we  must  make  this  that  in  Eng- 
lish, into  so  that)  even  if  (even  if  assumes 
as  possible,  the  apparently  exceptional  case 
which  may  seem  to  justify  the  wives'  dis- 
obedience) any  (husbands)  are  disobedient 
to  the  word  (in  a  state  of  unbelieving  dis- 
obedience ;  most  probably,  though  tliis  is 
not  directly  nor  necessarily  assumed,  hea- 
thens), they  shall  be  won  (converted  to 
faith  and  obedience :  made  a  gain  for 
Christian  love,  and  for  Christ  Himself. 
So  Leighton  :  "A  soul  converted  is  gained 
to  itself,  gained  to  the  pastor,  or  friend,  or 
wife,  or  husband  who  sought  it,  and  gained 
to  Jesus  Christ :  added  to  His  treasury, 
who  thought  not  His  own  precious  blood 
too  dear  to  lay  out  for  this  gain  ")  with- 
out word  (without  speech :  without  you, 
the  wives,  preaching  to  them,  or  exhorting 
them,  but  simply  by  your  Christian  be- 
haviour. The  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
"  without  the  ivord,"  is  precluded,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  improbability  of  such 
a  saying,  seeing  that  faith  is  grounded  ou 
hearing,  and  hearing  on  the  word  of  God. 
Besides  which,  the  wives'  couversation, 
being  a  shewing  forth  of  obedience  to  the 
word,  could  not  be  said  to  produce  its 
effect  vithont  the  word)  by  means  of  the 
behaviour  of  their  wives;  when  they  have 
beheld  your  chaste  behaviour  (chaste,  in 
the  largest  sense,  not  with  its  proper  re- 
ference only  :  modest  and  jmre)  coupled 
with  fear  (so  the  A.  V.,  admirably  :  con- 
G    2 
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let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of 

plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of 

gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  garments  : 

f  ps.  xiv.  IS.    4  iji^it  let  it  be  ^  the  hidden  man  of  the 

Rnm.ii.29. 

2  Cor. Tv.  18,  heart,  in  the  incorruptible  ornament 
of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price. 
5  Yov  after  this  manner  in  the  old 
time  the  holy  women  also,  who 
hoped  in  God,  adorned  themselves, 
being  in  subjection  unto  their  own 
husbands  :  ^  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abra- 
g  oes.  xviii.  ham,  s  calling  him  lord  :  of  whom 
ye  have  become  children,  if  ye  do 
well,  and  are  not  afraid  of  any  sud- 


den fear.     '''Ye  husbands. 


like 
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not  be  that  ouhvard  adoi-n- 
ing  of  plaUing  the  hair, 
and  of  tvearing  of  gold,  or 
of  putting  on  of  apparel ; 
*  hut  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptihle, 
even  the  ornament  of  a 
meeJc  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.  ^  For 
after  this  manner  in  the 
old  time  the  holy  tvomen 
also,  tvho  trusted  in  Ood, 
adorned  themselves,  being 
in  subjection  unto  their 
own  husbands :  ®  even  as 
Sara  obei/ed  Abraham, 
calling  him  lord :  ivhose 
daughters  ye  are,  as  long 
as  ye  do  loell,  and  are  not 
afraid  with  any  amaze- 
ment.     "  Likeicise,  ye  hns- 


ducted,  led,  maintained,  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
verence to  your  husbands,  see  Kph.  v.  33). 
3.]  Of  whom  (the  wives ;  you,  who 
are  addressed)  let  [the  adornment]  be  not 
the  outward  adornment  of  braiding  of 
hair  (see  1  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  putting  round 
(the  head,  as  diadcins,  or  the  arm,  as 
bracelets,  or  the  leg,  as  anklets,  or  the 
finger,  as  rings,  or  generally,  hanging  the 
body  round  with)  of  golden  ornaments,  or 
of  putting  on  of  dresses  ("  the  sex  which 
began  first  our  engagement  to  the  neces- 
sity of  clothing,  having  still  a  peculiar  pro- 
pensity to  be  curious  in  that,  to  improve 
the  necessity  to  an  advantage") : 
4.]  but  (rather  let  their  adornment  be)  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart  (here  it  is  not,  as 
in  Rom.  ii.  29,  merely  tlie  inner  man  as 
distinguished  from  the  outer  man,  which 
unbelievers  have  as  well  as  believers  :  and 
that  for  this  reason,  that  the  hidden  man 
ja  not  here  that  which  is  to  be  adorned, 
but  is  itself  the  adornment :  and  conse- 
quently is  of  necessity  the  regenerate  life 
itself  in  its  freshness  and  beauty.  And 
this  is  designated  as  being  of  the  heart, — 
consisting  in  the  heart,  changed,  and 
lovely  with  Christian  affections  and  graces), 
in  (standing  in,  as  its  condition  an<l  ele- 
ment) the  incorruptible  [ornament]  of 
the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ("  7neek,  as 
raising  no  disturbance  itself:  quief,  as 
bearing  mildly  disturbance  from  others. 
To  the  former  quality  ver.  5  refers ;  to  the 


latter,  ver.  6."  Bengel),  which  (viz.  the 
meek  and  quiet  spirit)  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  (who  looks  not  at  the  appearance,  but 
at  the  heart)  of  great  price  (the  word  is 
that  used  for  costly  ointment  and  raiment). 
5.]  For  (enforcing  of  the  same  by 
example)  in  this  manner  (i.  e.  with  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit)  for- 
merly the  holy  women  {holy,  as  in  Luke 
i.  70;  Acts  iii.  21 ;  Eph.  iii.  5 ;  women  of 
blessed  note  in  the  sacred  history  as  ser- 
vants of  God)  also  (as  well  as  you,  if  you 
obey),  who  hoped  in  God  (i.  e.  whose  hope 
was  directed  towards,  and  rested  in,  God), 
adorned  themselves,  being  in  subjection 
to  their  own  husbands  (this  clause  de- 
scribes the  state  in  which  the  adornment 
was  put  on,  to  which  it  belonged  :  being 
thus  in  subjection,  they  were  adorned  with 
the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  belongs  to 
it) :  6.]  as  (e.  g.)  Sarah  obeyed  (the 

tense  in  the  original  indicates  not  so  much 
the  habit,  as  her  whole  course  of  ol)edience 
considered  as  a  completed  whole)  Abra- 
ham, calling  him  lord  (Gen.  xviii.  12) :  of 
whom  ye  have  become  (i.  e.  by  your  im- 
planting through  faith  into  the  family  of 
faithful  Abraham.  It  ought  properly  to 
be  rendered  ye  became,  referring  back  to 
the  precise  time  when  they  were  so  made ; 
but  cannot  be  so  expressed  in  English) 
children,  if  (i.e.,  as  A.  V.  "  as  long  as,"  but 
better  and  clearer)  ye  do  good,  and  are 
not  afraid  of  any  sudden  fear  (to  what 
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bends,  dwell  wUh  them 
according  to  knoiolcdge, 
giving  honour  unto  the 
wife,  as  unto  the  weaker 
I'essel,  and  as  being  heirs 
together  of  the  grace  of 
life;  that  gotir  jirai/ers  be 
not  hindered.  *  Finallg, 
be  ye  all  of  one  mind, 
having  compassion  one  of 
another,  lore  as  brethren, 
be  pitiful,  be  courteous  : 
*  not  rendering  evil  for 
evil,   or  railing  for  rail- 
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manner,  dwelling-  according  to  know- 
ledge with  the  woman  '  as  with  the  ' 
weaker  vessel,   giving  them  honour 
as  being  also  heirs  with  f  you  of  the  t 
grace  of  life  :  "^  that  your  prayers  be 
not  hindered.     ^  Finally,  '  all  being  k 
of  one  mind,  sympathizing,  ""loving 
the  brethren,  "  compassionate,  hum-  ^ 
ble-minded  :     ^  "  not    rendering    [to  " 
others]  evil  for  evil,  or  reproach  for  „ 

o 
&IX.22.    Matt.  V.  SO.    Eom.  xii.  14, 17.    ICor.  U-.12.    1 
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do  tlicse  words  alliuk'  ?  Tlioy  apiiour  to 
be  a  citation  Iroiii  I'rov.  iii.  25,  where  it 
is  sjiid  to  him  that  obeys  the  counsels  of 
wisdom,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  sudden  fear, 
nor  of  the  desolation  of  the  icicked  when 
it  cometh."  If  this  be  so,  tho  fear  spoken 
of  is  not  subjective,  "  with  any  amaze- 
ment," as  A.  v.,  but  some  external  cause 
of  terror.  And  such  a  meaning  would  suit 
very  well  with  the  context,  in  which  as  in 
ver.  14,  the  Apostle  is  often  encouraging 
his  readers  to  bear  affliction  and  perse- 
cution cheerfully.  So  tliat  we  may  inter- 
pret it  with  Estius,  "  which  while  ye  do, 
there  is  no  cause  to  fear  any  evil  :  as,  that 
of  displeasing  your  husbands  by  your 
chaste  and  holy  lives  :  or,  lest  they  should 
treat  you  servilely  if  you  shew  yourselves 
ready  to  obey :  for  we  know  the  se.K  is 
liable  to  vain  fears.  And  even  if  you  have 
unkind  husbands,  try  to  appease  them 
rather  by  silence  and  patience,  than  by 
many  words."  With  regard  to  the  much- 
disputed  question  whether  by  the  preceding 
injunction  all  ornament  of  dress  is  forbid- 
den, or  only  the  making  sucli  ornament 
the  adorning,  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
Chrislian  wisdom  of  believing  women,  to 
be  not  unwi.se,  but  understanding  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is,  in  this  as  in  other 
similar  matters.  Within  tlie  limits  of  pro- 
priety and  decorum,  the  common  usage  is 
the  rule.  There  is  sin  in  singularity,  both 
iis  ministering  to  pride  i:i  ourselves,  and  as 
giving  oHence  to  others  and  discommend- 
ing our  holy  religion.  As  Leighton  well 
says,  "Tliere  may  be  in  .some  an  alfected 
pride  in  ^he  meanness  of  apparel;  and  in 
others,  under  either  neat  or  rich  attire,  a 
very  humble  unallected  mind .  .  ."  Seneca 
Bays  :  "  Great  is  he  who  enjoys  his  earthen- 
ware as  if  it  were  plate,  and  not  less  great 
13  the  muQ  to  whom  all  his  plate  is  no 


more  than  earthenware  "). 

7.]  Dufg  of  husbands  to  their  wives. 
Ye  husbands,  in  like  manner  (in  like  man- 
ner, i.  e.,  there  is  a  certain  honour  due  to 
the  wife,  as  to  the  husband  and  the  master 
before.  This  again  must  be  connected  with 
the  general  precept  in  ii.  17),  dwelling 
according  to  knowledge  (in  an  intolligent 
and  reasonable  manner,  well  aware  of  the 
weakness  spoken  of  below)  with  the  femi- 
nine as  with  the  weaker  vessel  (some, 
as  the  A.  V.,  join  these  words  with  giving 
honour.  But  this  mars  the  parallelism  and 
the  sense.  For  the  Apostle  prescribes  two 
things :  1)  consideration  for  the  wife,  as  of 
the  weaker  sex  :  2)  honour  for  the  wife,  as 
a  fellow-heir  of  the  grace  of  life),  giving 
(apportioning)  honour  as  to  those  who  are 
also  (besides  being  your  wives)  fellow- 
inheritors  (with  you)  of  the  grace  of  life 
(i.e.  God's  gracious  gift  of  life  eternal :  ch.  i. 
4, 13  suffice  to  clear  the  meaning,  the  former 
explaining  inheritance,  the  latter,  graca): 
in  order  that  your  prayers  be  not  hin- 
dered. The  hindrance  meant  seems  to  be, 
that  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  man 
not  giving  his  wife  pro]ier  honour  as  a  fel- 
low-heir of  the  grace  of  life  ;  in  which  case 
the  peculiar  promise  of  advantage  in  social 
united  prayer  would  be  lost :  see  Matt. 
xviii.  19.  According  to  this  view,  the 
united  prayers  of  man  and  wife  are  meant. 
And  so  most  of  the  Commentators. 

8,  9.]  General  Summarg  exhortations 
to  mu/ual  forbearance  and  love. 
Finally,  all  [being]  (the  construction  is 
still  carried  on  from  ch.  ii.  17)  of  one  mind, 
sympathizing  (the  meaning  is  not,  as  in 
A.  v.,  confined  to  cases  of  sorrow  :  the  "  re- 
joicing with  them  that  do  rejoice  "  is  also 
"included),  loving  the  brethren,  compas- 
sionate (towards  the  aillictcd),  humble- 
minded  (the  word  forms  a  note  of  trausi- 
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reproach:  but   contrariwise  blessing 

them;     because    ye   were   thereunto 

I  Matt.  XXV.    called,   P  that    ye    should    inherit  a 

I  I'sA.  xxxiv.   blessing.     10  For   ^  he   that  desireth 

12,  &e.  ° 

to  love  life,  and  to  see  good  days, 
ch"!^!!'!!;  ^^^^  ^^°^  refrain  his  tongue  from 
Bev.xiv.5.   Qy^-[^  j^j^^  j^ig  j^jpg  i\^^\^  they  speak  no 

Ps.xxxvn.^^  g-uile :  11  let  him  Hurn  away  from 
Rom."'x"L"i"" evil,  and  do  good;  Met  him  seek 
Heb.'xii.u.  peace,   and   pursue    it.      i^  For   the 

eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  right- 
.^nl;," '"j 'Ia  eous,    "and    his    ears    are    [fopen] 

unto    their     supplication :    but    the 


A'o?  expressed 
in  the  ori- 


upon!a«'      ^^^^  °^  t^®  Lord  is  t   against  them 
PRov.xvi.?.  that  do   evil,     i^  ^  And   who   is   he 
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ing:  hvt contrariwise  blesS' 
ing;  knowing  that  ye  are 
thereunto  called,  that  ye 
should  inherit  a  blessing. 
^'^ For  he  that  will  love 
life,  and  see  good  days, 
let  him  refrain  his  tongue 
from  evil,  and  his  lips  that 
they  speak  no  guile  :  "  let 
him  eschetv  evil,  and  do 
good  ;  let  him  seek  peace, 
and  ensue  it.  ^^  For  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over 
the  righteous,  and  his  ears 
are  O'^Qnunto  their  prayers : 
but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is 
against  them  that  do  evil. 
13  And  who  is  he  that  will 
harm  you,  if  ye   be  fol- 


tion  to  the  next  verse:  humility  being 
essential  both  to  true  gentleness  of  love  and 
to  true  patience  under  injuries) :  not  giving 
back  (in  deeds)  evil  for  evil  [to  others,] 
or  reproach  for  reproach  (in  words) :  nay 
rather  on  the  contrary,  blessing  (others. 
The  word  blessing,  in  A.  V.,  is  liable  to  be, 
and  generally  is,  mistaken  for  the  substan- 
tive "  a  blessing  :"  whereas  it  is  the  parti- 
ciple, as  in  our  text):  because  to  this  end 
(viz.  that  which  follows)  ye  were  called  (by 
God),  that  ye  might  inherit  blessing  (it  is 
not  in  order  to  inherit  a  blessing  that  we 
must  bless ;  but  because  our  portion  is, 
blessing:  and  the  reasoning  is  much  as  in 
Eph.  iv.  32,  "forgiving  one  another,  as 
Ood  also  in  Christ  forgave  you"). 

10 — 12.]  For  {the  above  exhortations 
are  impressed  by  a  citation  from  Ps.  xxxiv. 
13 — 17.  That  the  citation  cannot  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  last  written  words,  is  plain,  by 
their  necessarily  referring  to  the  future  life, 
whereas  the  blessings  promised  in  the  Psalm 
as  necessarily  refer  to  the  present.  So  that 
we  must  connect  the  citation  mainly  with 
tlie  participle,  "  blessing  them  ;"  and  if  we 
take  in  the  intermediate  clause,  it  must  be 
only  secondarily,  as  connectinf^,  trunerally, 
blessing  with  blessing)  he  who  desireth  to 
love  life  (the  difficulties  of  tiie  citation  can 
hardly  be  brought  before  the  English  reader. 
1  have  discussed  them  in  my  (ireek  Test.), 
and  to  see  (rclf.)  good  days,  "let  him  refrain 
(the  Psalm  proceeds  in  the  second  person, 
"Rfrain  thy  "  .  .  .)  his  tongue  (Krst  come 
the  sins  of  the  tongue,  then  those  of  the  con- 


duct) from  evil,  and  lips  that  they  never 

speak  (referring  tosingle  occasions,  or  better 
perhaps,  to  the  whole  life  considered  as  one 
fact)  deceit  (i.  e.  speak  one  thing  and  mean 
another)  :  moreover  (brings  up  a  new  parti- 
cular, belonging  to  a  diftei-ent  sphere  of' 
conduct)  let  him  turn  away  from  (in  act, 
that  is)  evil,  and  do  good ;  let  him  seek 
peace,  and  pursue  it  (because  it  is  not 
always  to  be  found,  and  when  not  imme- 
diately found,  may  require  diligent  pur- 
suit :  compare  Heb.  xii.  14,  and  St.  Paul's 
command,  Kom.  xii.  18.  The  ancient 
gloss  is  good :  "  let  him  search  for  peace  as 
a  thing  hidden,  and  pursue  it  as  a  thing 
fugitive  ").  12.]  The  citation  conti- 

nued, and  a  reason  given  for  the  foregoing 
conditions  of  prosperity.  Because  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  are  (directed  in 
a  favourable  sense,  for  good)  upon  righteous 
men,  and  His  ears  (inclined)  unto  their 
supplication :  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is 
(directed,  in  an  unfavourable  sense, — for 
wrath)  upon  men  doing  evil  things. 

13— Chap.  IV. 6.]  Exhortation  to  right 
behaviour  towards  the  world  in  persecu- 
tions which  come  upon  them  for  righteous- 
ness' sake  (13^17) :  and  that  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  (18 — 22),  whose  suffering 
in  the  flesh,  and  by  consequence  whose 
purity  and  freedom  from  sin  t^iey  are  to 
imitate  (iv.  1—6).  13.]   And  (con- 

nected with  what  preceded :  seeing  that 
God  takes  such  care  for  the  righteous,  and 
that  the  result  of  that  care  will  be  a  life 
worthy  to  be  loved,  and  good  days)  who  is 
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lowers  of  that  which  is 
(jood  ?  '■•  But  and  if  ye 
suffer  for  righteousness' 
sake,  happy  lire  ye ;  and 
be  not  afraid  of  their  ter- 
ror, neither  be  troubled; 
'*  but  sanctify  the  Lord 
God  in  your  hearts  :  and 
be  ready  always  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  you  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  you 
■with   meekness   and  fear  : 
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that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers 

of  that  which  is  g-ooJ?     ^^^  But  if  ^ Ji^\^/j,.',^;,, 

even  ye  suffer  for  rig'hteou 

liappy    are   ye :  and  '^  be 

with  their  terror,  neither  1 

^5  but  sanctify  Christ  in  your  hearts 

as    Lord  :  ^  being'   ready   always   to  » ^"jt^f^^-g'^- 

give  an  answer  to  every  man    that    2 'rim-i?.' 25. 

asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 

is  in  you.  fbut  with  meekness  andts»a«our 


he  thatshall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  (literally,  by 
liuviiiLT  become:  but  we  cannot  express  this 
in  Ent,disli  otberwise  tluiu  by  expressing  its 
result,  ye  be)  emulous  (i.  e.  as  in  A.  V.  fol- 
lowers ;  tlie  Klieims  version  lias  emulators, 
wliicli  if  it  Wire  surtlcicntly  Knylisb,  would 
be  bettir)  of  that  which  is  good! 
14.]  Nay  if  even  ye  chance  to  suffer  on 
account  of  righteousness  (Augustine  says, 
"  Not  w/uif,  Imt  irhy,  be  sutlers,  makes  the 
martyr."  righteousness,  i.  e-  that  right 
anil  holy  living  to  which  you  devote  your- 
selves, and  which  givesotfence  tothe  ungodly 
world.  See  our  Lord's  saying.  Matt.  v.  10), 
blessed  are  ye  (this,  tliat  is,  makes  no 
exception  to  none  harming  you,  but  rather 
is  a  notable  example  of  it).  But  ("he 
now  teaches  how  suffering  is  to  be  borne 
so  as  to  keep  this  blessedness  unmarred," 
Beiigel.  The  words  are  almost  verbatim 
from  Isa.  viii.  12,  13)  be  not  afraid  with 
their  terror  (not,  "  afraid  of,"  as  A.  V. 
terror  is,  as  in  the  place  quoted,  "  neither 
fear  ye  their  fear,"  subjective.  The  com- 
mand amounts  to  this,  "be  not  affected  in 
heart  by  the  fear  which  they  strive  to 
inspire  into  you"),  nor  be  troubled  ("as 
the  highest  curse  which  the  law  threatens 
is  a  heart  fearful  and  full  of  terror.  Lev. 
xxvi.  3G  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  65  ;  so  the  highest 
good  which  Christ  gained  for  us  and  offers 
us  in  the  Gospel  is  a  heart  certitied  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  conseriuently  tranquil 
in  all  adversities  and  dangers."  Gerhard)  : 
nay,  rather  sanctify  in  ffouv  hearts  (in 
tlie  Old  Test,  passage  it  is  added,  "  and 
He  shall  [in  the  A.  V.  let  Him]  be  your 
dread."  "  This  addition  is  not  made  here, 
but  instead,  in  your  hearts,  to  bring 
out  that  the  sanclifying  must  be  per- 
fected in  the  inner  parts  of  a  mauj  and  so 
keep  hiui  from  all  false  fear.  As  if  he 
would  ssiy,  Care  only  for  this,  that  your 


heart  may  be  a  temple  of  Christ,  in  which 
becoming  honour  may  be  given  to  Him  as 
^ord;  then  will  nothing  further  disturb 
you:  you  have  in  Ilini  all  that  you  can 
need."  Wiesinger)  Christ  as  Lord  (the 
expression  "  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself" 
in  truth  is  changed  in  a  Christian  sense 
into  Christ  as  Lord) :  [being]  (so  lite- 
rally; continuing  the  same  adjectival 
sentences  as  before)  ready  always  for 
(i.  e.  to  give)  an  answer  (an  apologetic 
justification,  in  the  primitive  Christian 
sense.  This  was  most  commonly  given 
before  official  persons  and  on  trial,  but  in 
the  present  case  is  expressly  extended  to 
every  person  and  occasion)  to  every  man 
that  asketh  of  you  a  reason  (a  reasonable 
account)  concerning  the  hope  that  is  in 
you  (the  word  hope  is  not  put  for  the 
whole  of  the  Christian's  fuith,  but  is  to 
be  taken  strictly.  In  persecution,  it  is 
his  hope  especially  which  is  put  to  the 
trial),  but  (makes  a  contrast  to  the  readi- 
ness just  inculcated :  ready,  but  not  over 
ready :  see  Luther,  below)  with  meek- 
ness (see  above,  on  vcr.  4)  and  fear 
(this  fear  is  not  the  fear  of  God  ex- 
clusively, nor  that  of  men,  but  the  aspect 
of  the  mind  as  regards  both  :  proper  re- 
spect for  man,  and  humble  reverence  of 
God.  The  case  supposed  would  generally 
occur  when  some  one  invested  with  au- 
thority asked  a  reason  ;  and  the  complexion 
of  the  answer  to  be  given  is  taken  from 
that  circumstance.  On  the  injunction, 
Luther  says,  speaking  from  his  own  expe- 
rience at  Worms  and  elsew-liere,  "Then 
must  ye  not  answer  with  proud  words,  and 
bring  out  the  matter  with  a  defiance  and 
with  violence  as  if  ye  would  tear  up  trees, 
but  with  such  fear  and  lowliness  as  if  ye 
stood  before  God's  tribunal  ....  so  must 
thou  stand  in  fear,  and  not  rest  on  thine 
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bHeb.xiu.is.  fear:  i^bj^^yj^g  g^  good  conscience; 


o  Titus  ii.  8. 
ch.  ii.  12. 

t  So  our  oldest 
MS.:  the 
others  read- 


•=  that,  in  the  matter  in  which  ye  f  are 
spoken  against,  they  may  be  ashamed 
that  falsely  accuse  your  good  con- 
versation in  Christ.  17  For  it  is 
better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that 
ye  suffer  for  well  doing,  than  for  evil 
doing.  18  Because  Christ  also  suffered 
for  sins  ^  once;  a  just  person  for  unjust 
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'^  having  a  good  con. 
science  ;  that,  whereas  they 
speak  evil  of  you,  as  of 
evil  doers,  they  may  he 
ashamed  that  falsely  ac- 
cuse your  good  conversa- 
tion, in  Christ.  ^T  For  \t 
is  better,  if  the  xcill  of  God 
be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for 
tvell  doing,  than  for  evil 
doing.  i*  For  Christ  also 
hath  once  suffered  for  sins, 
the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that 


owu  strength,  but  on  the  word  ami  pro- 
mise of  Christ,"  Matt.  x.  19  f.) :  18.] 
having  a  good  conscience  (viz.  when  you 
make  your  apology  :  "  seeing  that  words 
■without  practice  have  but  small  weight, 
therefore  he  joins  to  a  profession  of  faith 
a  good  conscience."  Calvin.  This  is  better, 
seeing  that  the  same  subject,  that  of  be- 
haviour under  persecution,  is  afterwards 
carried  on,  ver.  17,  than  to  regard  these 
words  as  taking  up  the  former  part  of 
vcr.  15),  that  in  the  matter  in  which 
(see  note  on  ch.  ii.  12)  ye  are  spoken 
against  (the  reading  of  the  A.  V.,  after 
many  of  our  MSS.,  has  come  apparently 
from  ch.  ii.  12),  they  who  traduce  your 
good  conversation  (behaviour  in  life)  in 
Christ  (as  Christians, — your  whole  life 
being  in  Christ,  as  its  element :  see  1  Cor. 
iv.  17 ;  Col.  ii.  6)  may  be  ashamed. 
17.]  For  (confirmation  of  the  exhortation 
to  a  good  conscience,  above)  it  is  better 
(we  have  had  a  similar  argument  in  ch. 
ii.  19,  20,  from  which  passage  the  sense 
of  better  here  is  made  clear :  there  it  is 
said  of  the  suffering  for  well-doing,  that 
it  is  thankworthy,  that  it  is  glory,  that 
wito  this  ye  were  called)  to  suffer  [for] 
(see  ch.  ii.  20,  and  the  connexion  as  given 
there)  doing  well,  if  the  will  of  God 
should  will  [it  so]  (Luther  says  beautifully, 
♦'  Go  thou  forth  in  Faith  and  Love  :  cometh 
the  Cross,  then  take  it  up ;  cometh  it  not, 
then  seek  it  not"),  than  [for]  doing  ill. 

18—22.]  Establishment  of  the  above 
position  on  the  fact  of  Christ  having  Rim- 
self  suffered,  being  righteous,  and  through 
death,  even  in  death  vanquishing  the  power 
of  death,  entered  into  His  glory  at  God's 
right  hand.  18.]  Because  (not  'for:' 
it  does  not  only  render  a  reason,  but  lays 
down  the  reason  why  Cln-istian  suffering 
for  well-doing  is  blessed)  Christ  also  (as 
well  as  yourselves  if  yo  be  so  called  as  to 


suff'er)  suffered  for  sins  (the  thought  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  ch.  ii.  21,  but 
the  intent  of  it  tbfferent :  there,  it  was 
as  an  example  to  us  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  adduced :  here,  it  is  as  a  proof 
of  the  blessedness  and  advantage  of  suffer- 
ing for  well-doing,  that  proof  being  closely 
applied  to  us  by  the  fact  that  that  suffering 
was  undertaken  on  our  behalf,  and  that 
blessedness  is  our  salvation.  The  words  for 
sins  I  distinctly  hold,  with  Wiesinger,  to 
come  in,  as  a  point  of  comparison,  between 
Christ  and  ourselves,  under  the  also, 
against  most  Commentators.  Consider- 
ing St.  Peter's  love  of  using  the  same  term 
in  two  meanings,  of  which  we  have  already 
had  several  examples,  e.  g.  vv.  9,  14,  15, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  applying  the  suffer- 
ing for  sins  the  one  time  to  Christ,  the 
other  to  ourselves,  though  His  suffering 
for  sin,  and  ours,  are  two  very  different 
things.  He,  the  sinless  One,  suffered  for 
sins ;  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  a  sinner, 
made  sin  for  us,  dying  the  death  of  a 
criminal :  we,  though  not  sinless,  yet  in 
our  ivell-doing ,  are  to  suffer  if  God's 
will  so  will  it,  for  sins, — for  sins  which 
we  are  supposed  to  have  committed,  and 
as  sinners.  To  miss  this,  is  to  miss  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  comparison) 
once  ("  from  this  once,  through  the  also," 
as  has  been  beautifully  said,  "  a  beam  of 
comforting  light  falls  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christians."  He  suffered  once:  His  suf- 
ferings are  summed  up  and  passed  away : 
He  shall  suriei>,  no  more.  And  we  are 
suffering  "  once  :"  it  shall  be  soon  so 
thought  of  and  looked  back  upon.  For  this 
reason  doubtless  is  the  word  inserted) ;  a 
just  person  {Just  is  purely  predicative: 
not  as  A.  V.  '  the  Just,'  which  again  loses 
the  point  of  comparison)  on  behalf  of 
unjust  [persons]  (this  again,  though  the 
resembling  tints  are  beginning  somewhat 
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God,  *  being  put  to  death  ^in   ^^^ « 2  cor.  iiil  *. 
flesh,  but  made  e  alive  in  the  spirit  ik^"™-. '^  ♦• 
'9  in  which  he  also  went  and  ^  preached' 


:viii.  11. 
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to  fade  off,  is  another  point  of  comparison  : 
He  suffered,  just,  righteous,  for  unjust 
ones :  Hu  represented.  He  was  oflered 
for,  the  unjust,  the  unrighteous:  and  so 
v/e  in  our  turn,  though  in  a  far  less  deep 
and  proper  nieauing,  when  \\c,he\x\^  just 
[ver.  12J,  suffer  as  unjust,  though  not  in 
any  propitiatory  sense  for  unjust.  We 
liave  siniihir  uncertainty  and  play  of  mean- 
ing where  the  same  suhject  is  treated, 
Horn.  vi.  10,  11 :  it  is  said  that  Christ 
"died  to  sin,"  and  "  livefk  to  Ood ;"  and 
we  are  exhorted  thus  to  count  ourselves 
dead  to  sin,  and  living  to  God :  where  the 
two  expressions,  though  they  have  a  com- 
mon meaning  of  small  extent,  are  in  their 
widest  and  most  important  references  of 
necessity  widely  divergent),  that  (with 
this  expression  of  purpose  we  leave  the 
comparison,  as  far  as  suffering  is  con- 
cerned, returning  to  it  presently  for  a 
moment  with  the  fact  of  His  heing  p«^ 
to  death,  and  pass  up  to  the  blessedness 
of  His  innocent  suffering,  and  to  that 
which  makes  it  so  glorious  and  precious 
to  us,  as  the  ground  of  all  our  blessedness 
in  suffering)  He  might  bring  us  near  to 
God("tliarHe,  Himself  going  to  the  Father, 
might  bring  us  who  had  been  alienated, 
justified,  into  heaven  together  with  Him- 
self, ver.  22,  by  the  same  steps  as  He 
trod,  of  humiliation  and  exaltation.  From 
this  word  to  ch.  iv.  6,  St.  Peter  unites  toge- 
ther the  course  and  procession  of  Christ 
and  the  faithful  [in  which  course  he  him- 
self also  followed  Christ,  according  to  His 
prediction  John  xiii.  36],  inserting  also 
the  unfaithfulness  and  punislunent  of 
some."  IJengel),  put  to  death  (this  par- 
ticipial clause  gives  the  manner  of  that 
bringing  us  near  to  God)  indeed  in  the 
flesh  (of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
ill  tliis  assertion  there  is  no  difficulty, 
in  the  flesh,  in  this  region,  under  these 
conditions,  the  death  on  the  cross  was 
inflicted  :  His  flesh,  which  was  living  flesh 
bifore,  became  dead  flesh  :  Christ  Jesus, 
the  entire  complex  Person,  consisting  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  was  put  to  death 
in  the  Jlt-ik),  but  made  alive  [again]  in 
the  spirit  (here  there  may  seem  to  be 
difficulty  :  but  the  difficulty  will  vanish, 
if  we  guide  ourselves  simply  and  carefully 
by  the  former  clause.  As  regarded  the 
flesh,  the  Lord  was  put  to  death;  as  re- 


garded the  spirit,  He  was  brought  to  life. 
His  flesh  was  the  subject,  recipient,  vehicle, 
of  inflicted  death  ;  His  Spirit  was  the  sub- 
ject, recijiient,  vehicle,  of  restored  life.  But 
here  let  us  beware,  and  proceed  cautiously. 
What  is  asserted  is  not  that  the^e*A  died 
and  the  Spirit  was  made  alive,-  but  that 
as  to  the  flesh  the  Lord  died,  as  to  the 
Spirit,  He  was  made  alive.  He,  the 
God-man  Christ  Jesus,  body  and  soul, 
ceased  to  live  in  the  flesh,  began  to  live  in 
the  Spirit  j  ceased  to  live  a  fleshly  mortal 
life,  began  to  live  a  spiritual  resurrection 
life.  His  own  Spirit  never  died,  as  the 
next  verse  shews  us.  "  This  is  the  mean- 
ing, that  Christ  by  His  sufferings  was 
taken  from  the  life  which  is  flesh  and 
blood,  as  a  man  on  earth,  living,  walking, 
and  standing  in  flesh  and  blood  .... 
and  He  is  now  placed  in  another  life  and 
made  alive  according  to  the  Spirit,  has 
passed  into  a  spiritual  and  supernatural 
life,  which  includes  in  itself  the  whole  life 
which  Christ  now  has  in  soul  and  body, 
so  that  he  has  no  longer  a  fleshly  but  a 
spiritual  body."  Luther.  And  Hofmann 
says,  "It  is  the  same  who  dies  and  the 
same  who  is  again  made  alive,  both  times 
the  whole  Man  Jesus,  in  body  and  soul. 
He  ceases  to  live,  in  that  that,  which  is 
to  His  Personality  the  medium  of  action, 
falls  under  death;  and  He  begins  again 
to  live,  in  that  He  receives  back  this 
same  for  a  medium  of  His  action  again. 
The  life  which  fell  under  death  was  a 
fleshly  life,  that  is,  such  a  life  as  has  its 
determination  to  the  present  condition  of 
man's  nature,  to  the  externality  of  its 
mundane  connexion.  The  life  which  was 
won  back  is  a  spiritual  life,  that  is,  such 
a  life  as  has  its  determination  from  the 
Spirit,  in  which  consists  our  inner  con- 
nexion with  God."  It  is  impossible, 
throughout  this  difficult  and  most  impor- 
tant passage,  to  report  all  the  various 
shades  of  difference  of  opinion  which  even 
the  greater  expositors  have  given  us.  I 
shall  indicate  only  those  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  mentioned  as  meanings  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  I  advocate, 
or  as  errors  likely  to  fall  constantly  under 
the  eye  of  my  readers.  Of  this  latter 
class  IS  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  here, 
"  by  the  Spirit,"  which  is  wrong  both 
grammatically  and  theologically) :  in  which 
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he  went  and  preacJied 
unto  the  spirits  in  prison  ; 
2"  tohich  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the 
longsuffering  ofGodwaited 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  while 
the  ark  was  a  preparing, 
toherein  few,  that  is,  eight 
souls  were  saved  bu  water. 


(viz.,  in  tlie  spirit,  according  to  wbicli 
His  Jew  life  was.  In  which,  not  by 
which :  see  below)  He  also  went  and 
preacbed  (went,  used  of  a  local  transfer- 
ence here,  just  as  "is  gone"  [the  same 
word],  below  in  ver.  22  :  and  preached, 
of  a  preaching  good  news,  as  in  all  other 
places  of  the  New  Test.)  to  the  spirits 
in  prison  (the  disembodied  spirits,  which 
were  kept  shut  up  [Jude  6 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4]  in 
the  place  of  the  departed  awaiting  the  final 
judgment :  in  Scheol,  as  the  Jews  called  it) ; 
whicli  were  once  disobedient  (this  clause 
is  a  secondary  and  dependent  oue,  descrip- 
tive of  the  spirits  intended  :  that  they 
were  those  of  men  who  were  formerly 
disobedient),  when  (marks  distinctively  the 
time  intended  by  the  word  once)  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  was  waiting  (and  this 
marks  the  period  of  their  disobedience,  viz. 
those  120  years  of  Geu.  vi.  3)  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  being  pre- 
pared, in  which  (by  having  entered  into 
which)  a  few  persons,  that  is,  eight 
souls  (individuals)  were  saved  (from 
drowning)  by  water  (not,  "  into  which 
a  few,  &c.  got  safe  through  the  water," 
which  was  not  the  fact.  The  water  is 
in  the  Apostle's  view,  the  medium  of  saving, 
inasmuch  as  it  bore  up  the  ark  :  see  tbe 
next  verse).  So  much  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  detail  of  this  passage ;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  re- 
garded it,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  Commentators,  as  necessarily  pointing 
to  an  event  in  our  Lord's  redemptive 
agency  which  happened,  as  regards  time, 
in  the  order  of  the  context  hei-e :  and 
tiiat  that  event  was.  His  going  (whether 
between  His  death  and  resurrection,  or 
after  the  latter,  will  be  jjresently  discussed) 
to  the  place  of  custody  of  departed  spirits, 
and  there  preaching  to  those  spirits,  which 
were  formerly  disobedient  when  God's  long- 
suHering  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Thus 
far  I  conceive  our  passage  stands  com- 
mitted :  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
make  it  say  less,  or  other,  than  this.  What 
was  the  intent  of  that  preaching,  and  what 
its  effect,  is  not  here  revealed;  the  fact 


merely  is  stated.  The  statement  of  the 
fact,  however,  has  been  felt  to  be  accom- 
panied by  such  great  difficulties,  that  other 
meanings  have  been  sought  for  the  passage 
than  that  which  the  words  present  at  first 
sight.  Expositors  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  idea  that  the  gospel  was  preached 
to  the  dead  in  Hades,  either  1)  by  denying 
the  reference  to  our  Lord's  descent  thither 
at  all,  or  2)  by  admitting  that,  but  sup- 
posing it  to  have  had  another  purpose.  I 
give,  following  the  classification  in  Hutber's 
note,  an  account  of  the  principal  upholders 
of  these  views.  Under  I.,  I  place  all  those 
who  deny  any  reference  to  Christ's  descent 
into  Hades,  distinguishing  the  minor  differ- 
ences between  them  as  to  what  preaching 
is  there  indicated. 

I.  1.  Augustine,  Bede,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Lyra,  Hammond,  Eeza,  Scaliger,  Lelghton, 
&c.,  and  recently  Hofmann,  maintain  that 
the  preaching  mentioned  was  the  preach- 
ing of  righteousness  by  Noah  to  his  con- 
temporaries :  that  Noah  thus  preached  not 
of  himself,  but  by  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  inspiring  him ;  and  that  tlius  his 
preaching  was  in  fact  a  preaching  by  Christ 
in  the  Spirit.  But  this  necessitates  a  forced 
interpretation  of  the  words  in  prison  ;  Au- 
gustine understanding  by  them,  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  as  in  a  prison  : 
Beza,  &c.,  that  they  are  now  in  prison  for 
their  then  unbelief.  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  unprejudiced  reader,  how  alien 
such  an  interpretation  is  from  the  plain 
meaning  and  connexion  of  the  words  and 
clauses.  Not  a  word  is  indicated  by  St. 
Peter  on  the  very  far-off"  lying  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
preached  in  Noah  :  not  a  word,  here,  on 
the  fact  that  Noah  himself  preached  to  his 
contemporaries.  Again,  the  same  subject, 
Christ,  runs  through  the  whole,  without 
a  hint,  that  we  are  dealing  with  historical 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  of  the  terms,  as 
"  suffered,"  "put  to  death,"  "  made  alive," 
and  with  recondite  figure  in  others,  as 
"  tvent  and  preached."  Again,  whether  we 
take  the  metaphorical  prison  of  Augustine, 
which  I  suppose  will  hardly  find  any  advo- 
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cates,or  the  ja/v^ew^  being  in  prison  of  Bcza, 
&c.,  it  cannot  surely  be  doubted  that  we 
are  equally  putting  force  on  the  Apostle's 
words,  and  that  the  spirits  in  prison  must 
be  taken  as  describing  the  local  condition 
of  the  spirits  at  the  time  when  the  preach- 
ing took  place.  Moreover,  went,  as  com- 
pared with  ver.  22  (which  Ilofniann  gets 
most  hiniely  over,  by  saying  that  it 
presents  no  greater  difficulty  than  the 
statement  that  Christ  accompanied  the 
Israelites  through  the  wilderness  in  1  Cor. 
X.  4:  to  which  we  may  answer.  If  this 
were  a  plain  statement,  involving  such  an 
application  of  the  word,  we  might  then 
discuss  the  intelligibility  of  it)— the  ex- 
pression, were  once  disobedient,  marked 
off  as  not  belonging  to  the  same  time  as 
the  preaching,  shew,  as  plainly  as  words 
can  shew,  that  we  are  reading  of  some 
act  of  Christ  which  He  then,  at  the  time 
described,  went  and  did,  toith  reference 
to  spirits  who  were,  at  some  other  time 
specified,  in  a  certain  state.  And,  which 
lias  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  a  crown- 
ing objection  to  this  view  is  the  use  of 
the  word  sjjirits,  connecting  [wherein, 
i.  e.  in  the  spirif]  our  Lord's  state  with 
the  state  of  those  to  whom  He  preached : 
a  word  only  used  of  men  when  departed 
out  of  this  life. 

I.  2.  Several  Commentators,  principally 
Sociuian,  but  also  Grotius  and  others,  un- 
derstand by  the  spirits  in  prison  cither 
the  Gentiles,  or  the  Jews  (under  the  yoke 
of  the  law)  and  Gentiles  (under  the  power 
of  the  devil)  together,  and  by  the  word 
preached,  the  preaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  by  the  Apostles.  These  expositors 
take  the  mention  of  the  disobedient  in 
Noah's  time  to  be  merely  by  way  of  sample 
of  the  disobedient  in  all  time,  or,  at  least, 
in  the  time  when  the  Apostle  was  writing. 
As  Huther  well  says,  "  How  this  inter- 
pretation heaps  on  caprice  upon  caprice, 
need  not  be  shewn."  I  will  add,  that  its 
sujiporters  do  not  appear  to  attempt  to 
justify  it  philologically,  as  indeed  it  is 
jilain  they  cannot.  Every  word  of  every 
clause  protests  against  it. 

II.  We  now  come  to  those  who  un- 
derstand the  passage  of  our  Lord's  de- 
scent into  Hades,  but,  otlended  by  the  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  salvation  being  opened 
to  spirits  of  the  disobedient  kept  awaiting 
judgment,  diverge  from  one  another  and 


from  the  straightforward  explanation. 

II.  1.  Many  understand  the  spirits  in 
prison  of  souls  awaiting  condenmation, 
but  explain  preached  of  announcing,  not 
salvation,  but  condemnation.  But,  besides 
that  this  verb,  as  remarked  above,  has, 
as  applied  to  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  but 
the  one  meaning  of  preaching  the  good 
tidings  of  Salvation, — besides  the  utter 
superfluity  of  such  a  "preaching"  to  spi- 
rits already  reserved  to  damnation, — what 
a  context  would  such  a  meaning  give,  iu 
the  midst  of  a  passage  intended  to  convey 
consolation  and  encouragement  by  the 
blessed  consequences  of  Christ's  sufler- 
ings ! 

II.  2.  Some  of  the  Fathers,  as  Irenaus, 
Tertullian,  Hippolytus, — the  Schoolmen, 
Zwingle,  Calvin,  &c.,  explain  preached 
rightly,  of  announcing  salvation,  but  re- 
gard the  spirits  in  prison  as  the  spirits 
of  the  jttst,  especially  of  the  Old  Test, 
saints.  The  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  this  class  of  interpreters  is  Calvin,  who 
destroys  his  own  explanation,  by  confessing 
that  the  Greek  will  not  bear  it. 

II.  3.  Estius,  Bellarmine,  Luther,  Peter 
Martyr,  Bengel,  &c.,  assume  that  the 
words  refer,  not  to  all  the  unbelievers  of 
Noah's  time,  but  only  to  those  who  re- 
pented at  the  last  moment  when  the  flood 
was  upon  them. 

II.  4.  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  Erasmus, 
Calvin,  hold  both  kinds  of  preaching,  the 
evangelic  to  the  spirits  of  the  just,  the 
damnatory  to  those  of  the  disobedient. 

One  or  two  singular  interpretations  do 
not  fall  under  any  of  the  above  classes: 
e.  g.  Marciou  maintained  that  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  was  to  those  whom  the  Old 
Test,  calls  ungodly,  but  who  were  in  reality 
better  than  the  Old  Test,  saints;  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  that  they  were  the  just 
among  the  philosophers,  who  were  never- 
theless imprisoned  under  idolatry. 

It  remains  that  we  should  enquire, 
whether  this  preaching  to  the  imprisoned 
spirits  by  our  Lord,  took  place  between 
His  death  and  His  resurrection,  or  after 
the  latter.  The  answer  will  very  much 
depend  on  the  sense  which  we  give  to  the 
words  in  which.  The  argument  which 
Wiesinger  so  much  insists  on,  that  the 
clauses  must  come  in  chronological  se- 
quence, will  not  determine  for  us ;  because 
in  which  He  also  might  very  well  be  u 
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putting  away  of  the  filth 
of  thefiesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good   conscience   to- 


tiikiiig  up  again  of  in  the  Spirit,  recapitu- 
lating some  former  act  also  done  in  the 
Spirit:  "put  to  death  in  tlie  flesh,  but 
made  alive  in  the  Spirit,^that  Spirit  in 
which  also,  ere  He  was  made  alive  with 
the  full  resurrection  life.  He  &c."  And 
this  I  incline  to  think  the  sense  of  the 
passage:  in  whicli  referring  not  to  the 
complex  resurrection  life,  but  properly  and 
strictly  to  the  spirit,  in  which  the  Lord 
never  ceased  to  be,  even  when  His  comjilex 
life  of  body  and  soul  was  dissolved.  When 
again  Wiesiuger  says  that  went  and 
preached  cannot  be  understood  of  the 
time  intermediate,  because  in  no  case  can 
we  think  of  our  Lord's  state  in  death  in 
dualistic  wise,  so  that  while  His  body  was 
held  by  the  bands  of  death.  His  Spirit 
should  be  carrying  on  the  Messianic  work, 
— I  answer,  why  not  ?  Surely  the  reply  to 
the  penitent  thief  implies  a  going,  and  in 
that  going  a  joy  and  triumph  sufficient  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  consoling  promise  at 
that  terrible  moment.  And  might  not  the 
reasoning  be  turned,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety ?  Might  not  we  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  our  Lord  during 
that  time  as  other  than  employed  in  the 
spirit  in  which  He  continued,  not  to  exist 
merely,  but  to  live  ?  That,  granted  that 
His  dying  words  imply  a  special  delivering 
of  his  Spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Father, 
and  by  consequence,  a  resting  of  his  Spirit 
in  those  Hands  in  the  death-state, — yet 
must  we  not  conceive  of  His  Spirit  as  going 
thither,  where  "  the  i-igbteous  souls  are  in 
the  hand  of  God  ?  "  And  if  so,  who  shall 
place  a  limit  to  His  power  or  will  to  com- 
municate with  any  departed  spirits  of 
whatever  character"?  So  that,  while  I 
would  not  say  that  the  conditions  of  the 
))assage  are  not  satisfied  by  the  supposition 
that  the  event  haj)pened  after  the  Resur- 
rection, 1  believe  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  saying  tliat  they  are  not,  on  the  other 
hypotliesis.  And  I  own,  that  the  in  whicli 
also  inclines  me  to  this  other.  It  seems 
most  naturally  to  be  taken  as  a  resumptive 
explanation  of  in  the  Spii-it,  with  a  view 
to  something  (ver.  '11)  which  is  to  follow; 
and  the  in,  capable  indeed  of  being  other- 
wise explained,  yet  seems  to  favour  this 
idea, — that  the  Lord  was  strictly  speaking 
in  the  Spirit,  when  that  happened  which 
is  related. 

I'rom  all  thou  whiub  Las  bocu  said,  it 


will  be  gathered,  that  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Commentators,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, I  understand  these  words  to  say, 
that  our  Lord,  in  His  disembodied  state, 
did  go  to  the  place  of  detention  of  departed 
spirits,  and  did  there  announce  His  work 
of  redemption,  preach  salvation  in  fact,  to 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  obey  the  voice  of  God  when  the 
judgment  of  the  flood  was  hanging  over 
them.  Why  these  rather  than  others  are 
mentioned, — whether  merely  as  a  sample 
of  the  like  gracious  work  on  others,  or  for 
some  special  reason  unimaginable  by  us, 
we  cannot  say.  It  is  ours  to  deal  with  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  its 
revelations  as  far  as  vouchsafed  to  us. 
And  they  are  vouchsafed  to  us  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  legitimate  inference  from 
revealed  facts.  That  inference  every  in- 
telligent reader  will  draw  from  the  fact 
here  announced ;  it  is  not  purgatory,  it  is 
not  universal  restitution ;  but  it  is  one 
which  throws  blessed  light  on  one  of  the 
darkest  enigmas  of  the  divine  justice :  the 
cases  where  the  final  doom  seems  infinitely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  lapse  which  has 
incurred  it.  And  as  we  cannot  say  to 
what  other  cases  this  jpreaching  may  have 
applied,  so  it  would  be  presumption  iu  us 
to  limit  its  occurrence  or  its  efficacy.  The 
reason  of  mentioning  here  these  sinners, 
above  other  sinners,  appears  to  be,  their 
connexion  with  the  type  of  baptism  which 
follows.  If  so,  who  shall  say,  that  the 
blessed  act  was  confined  to  them  ? 

21,  22.]  The  persons  and  the  things 
compared  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 
The  few  in  Noah's  day  were  saved  by 
water;  we  also  are  saved  by  water.  The 
antitgpe  to  that  water  on  which  the  ark 
floated,  saving  its  inmates,  is  the  water  of 
baptism ;  but  as  ours  is  a  spiritual,  not  a 
material  rescue,  so  the  antitype  is  not  the 
washing  of  our  flesh  by  that  water,  — the 
form  iu  whicli  it  is  applied  to  us,  as  tlie 
bearing  up  their  ark  was  the  form  in 
which  their  water  was  applied  to  them, — 
but  a  far  nobler  thing,  the  clearness  and 
purity  of  our  inner  consciousness  towards 
God :  and  this  saving  power  of  the  water 
of  baptism  in  our  case  is  by  virtue  of  the 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  iuto 
whose  death  and  resurrection  we  are  bap- 
tized. Thus  by  our  very  profession  we  are 
united  to  Him  iu  sulTcriugs  as  in   glory. 
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ward  Ood,)  ly  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  : 
'2  irho  is  gone  into  heaven, 
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fi^ootl  conscience  after  God,  i  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ :    2ii  ^ho 


He  tliroiifjh  His  innocent  suflcrinps  lias 
plorificd  suttering  and  death,  even  in  death 
working  mercy,  and  now  exalted  as  our 
}Ic:id  above  all  principality  and  power. 
The  course  of  thought  is  unusual,  is  start- 
ling, is  mysterious ;  but  it  is  not  unac- 
countable, it  is  not  arbitrary.  From  the 
jiieution  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  our 
liOrd's  resurrection  life,  arises  the  mention 
of  His  blessed  employ  even  in  that  state 
of  the  pure  spirit  to  which  His  sufferings 
brought  Him  :  from  that  mention  comes 
the  connexion  of  a  great  type  of  that  day 
of  Xoah  with  our  share,  by  baptismal 
union  with  Christ,  in  His  salvation  and 
triumphs ;  by  which  thoughts  the  final 
point  is  reached.  His  utmost  exaltation 
through  suffering,  our  union  with  and 
following  of  Him.  Having  said  thus  much 
on  the  whole  connexion,  we  can  now  go 
into  the  details.  21.]  Which  (viz. 

water  :  not  baptism,  which  does  not  come 
in  till  the  end  of  the  clause  :  nor,  the  whole 
fact  announced  in  ver.  20.  The  construc- 
tion is  somewhat  involved  by  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  thing  signifying  and  the  thing 
signified.  The  water  to  which  which  refers 
is  not  the  water  of  Noah's  flood,  but  water, 
generally,  the  common  term  between  the 
type  ami  antitype),  the  antitype  [of  that] 
(i.  e.  simply  the  corresponding  particular 
in  both  cases :  the  word  does  not  contain 
in  itself  any  solution  of  the  question  which 
of  the  two,  the  type  or  that  which  is  anti- 
type to  it,  is  the  original :  the  same  word, 
antitype,  is  used  in  Heb.  ix.  24,  where, 
from  the  context,  thei'_(//)e  is  the  primitive, 
the  antitype  the  representative  :  here,  from 
the  context,  it  is  vice  versa  :  this  need  not 
however  be  expressed,  but  left  to  be  under- 
stood), is  now  saving  (the  rescue  not  being 
as  yet  fully  accomplished.  We  are  as  yet 
being  saved  by  water)  you  also  (as  well  as 
them.  Then  this  assertion  liaving  been 
made,  follows  the  parenthetical  explana- 
tion, that  the  method  of  saving  in  the 
antitype  is  not  material,  as  in  the  type), 
even  baptism  (not,  the  water  of  baptism  : 
the  parenthesis  following  is  a  kind  of  pro- 
test against  such  a  rendering : — but,  water, 
in  the  form  of  baptism,  become  to  us  bap- 
tism. Water  is  the  common  term :  water 
saves  in  both  cases.  It  saved  them,  be- 
coming to  them  a  means  of  floating  their 
ark  and  bearing  them  harmless :  it  saves 
us,  becoming  to  us  baptism  :  and  that  bap- 


tism not  material,  but  spiritual)  :  not  put- 
ting away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  (i.  e. 
"  not  fleshly  putting  away  of  filth."  It  is 
possible  that  the  Apostle  may  have  special 
reference  to  the  unavailing  nature  of  the 
Jewish  washings,  as  Justin  Martyr  says, 
"  What  was  the  profit  of  that  baptism 
which  cleanses  the  flesh  and  body  only  ? 
15o  baptized  in  soul  "),  but  enquiry  of  a 
good  conscience  after  God  (i.  e.  the  seek- 
ing after  God  in  a  good  and  pure  con- 
science, which  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the 
Christian  baptismal  life.  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  expression  here,  in  the  only 
other  place  where  it  occurs  in  Scripture, 
viz.  2  Kings  xi.  7.  On  this  view,  the 
enquiry  of  a  good  conscience  means, — the 
enquiry  which  a  good  conscience  makes. 
Very  various  have  been  the  interpreta- 
tions. Some  understand  the  questions 
used  in  baptism  ;  others,  the  request  of  a 
good  conscience  ;  others,  again,  prayer  to 
Ood  for  a  good  conscience.  The  objection 
to  all  these  is,  that  they  do  not  justify 
the  expression  as  applied  to  the  saving  forcii 
of  baptism  ;  as  indeed  neither  entirely  does 
the  meaning  which  I  have  given  above : 
but  where  all  explanations  were  unsatis- 
factory, I  thought  it  best  to  adopt  one 
which  strictly  keeps  to  the  Scripture  usage 
of  the  words,  being  at  the  same  time  full 
as  good  as  any  of  the  others  in  its  con- 
textual application.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.,  the  ansiver  of  a  good  conscience,  is 
entirely  unjustifiable,  in  fact  is  a  pure  in- 
vention, the  word  bearing  no  such  mean- 
ing),— by  means  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  (with  what  are  these  words 
to  be  joined  ?  Grotius,  with  others,  con- 
nects them  with  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding. So  also  Hofmann,  saying,  "By 
means  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the 
removal  of  sin  once  for  all  for  all  mankind, 
it  is,  that  in  baptism  the  prayer  for  a  good 
conscience  is  directed  to  God."  But  as 
Wiesinger  objects,  it  is  surely  allotting  too 
insignificant  a  part  to  these  words,  to  make 
them  merely  assign  the  method  in  which 
the  prayer  is  heard.  Most  Commentators 
have  joined  them  with  saves,  regarding 
the  intervening  sentence  as  parenthetical. 
Thus  taken,  the  words  refer  back  to 
"  being  made  alive  in  the  Spirit "  in  ver. 
18,  conducting  on  the  course  of  thought 
■with  regard  to  Christ,  and  to  ourselves  : 
His  resurrection,  and  entrance  into   His 
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is  gone  into  lieavenj  and  "■  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  ^  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him. 

IV.  1  Forasmuch  then  ^  as  Christ 
hath  suffered  t  in  the  flesh,  arm 
yourselves  likewise  with  the  same 
mind :  ^  because  he  that  hath  suf- 
fered in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from 
sin ;  2  c  ^jjjj^^  yg  j^Q  longer  ^  should 
live  the  rest  of  your  time  in  the 
flesh  by  the  lusts  of  men,  ^  but  by 
the  will  of  God.      ^  f  Por   the  time 

&xlv.  9.    ActsxvU.80. 
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and  is  on  the  right  hand 
of  God;  angels  and  au- 
thorities and  poioers  being 
made  subject  unto  him. 

IV.  '  Forasmuch  then  as 
Cfirist  hath  suffered  for  us 
in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves 
likewise  with  the  same 
mind :  for  he  that  hath 
suffered  in  the  flesh  hath 
ceased  from  sin ;  2  that 
he  no  longer  should  live 
the  rest  of  bis  time  in  the 
flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men, 
but  to  the  ivill  of  God. 
3  For  the  time  past  of  our 


kingdom,  giving  us,  by  Him,  a  living  part 
in  Him,  and  entrance  also  into  His  king- 
dom by  means  of  His  appointed  sacrament 
of  Holy  Baptism,  spiritually  received)  : 
22.  J  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  (Ps.  ex.  1),  having  gone  (compare 
went,  above,  ver.  19)  to  heaven  (i.  e.  into 
the  place  of  angels  and  supramundane 
powers,  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
being  himself  at  God's  right  hand),  angels 
and  authorities  and  powers  (the  whole 
heavenly  hierarchy,  as  iu  Col.  ii.  10 — 15) 
being  subjected  to  Him.  And  thus  is 
announced  the  glorious  completion  of  the 
result  of  Christ's  voluntary  and  innocent 
sufferings  :  glorious  for  Himself,  and  glori- 
ous for  us,  who  are  by  baptism  united  to 
Him.  And  now  the  practical  inference  for 
us  follows. 

Chap.  IV.  1 — 6.]  Fxhortation,  after 
the  forecited  example  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, to  entire  separation  from  the  ungodly 
Oentile  u'orld.  This  passage  closes  the  set 
of  exhortations  which  began  at  ch.  ii.  11, 
with  reference  to  behaviour  towards  the 
heathen  world  around  :  and  with  ch.  iv.  7, 
begins  a  new  and  concluding  set,  no  longer 
regarding  the  world  without.  Christ  then 
having  suffered  in  the  flesh  (see  on  this 
above,  ch.  iii.  18.  This  conclusion  takes 
up  again  the  words  "  Because  Christ  also 
suffered  "  there,  which  led  to  the  enlarging 
on  the  result  of  those  His  sufferings  as  re- 
garded both  Himself  and  us),  do  ye  also 
arm  yourselves  with  (put  on  as  armour) 
the  same  mind  (intent,  resolution  ;  viz.,  to 
sutler  in  the  flesh,  as  He  did.  See  this 
explanation  justified  iu  my  Greek  Test.) ; 
because  (assigns  a  reason  for  the  expression 
just  used,  arm  yourselves:   "and  ye  will 


need  this  arming,  because,  the  course  of 
suffering  according  to  the  flesh  which  ye 
have  to  undergo  ending  in  an  entire  free- 
dom from  sin,  your  warfiire  with  sin  must 
be  begun  and  carried  on  from  this  time 
forward  ")  he  that  hath  suffered  according 
to  the  flesh  is  made  to  cease  from  sin  (he 
is,  by  the  very  fact  of  having  thus  suffered, 
brought  to  an  end  with  sin — has  no  more 
to  do  with  it :  and  by  an  inference,  the 
suffering  in  the  flesh,  and  the  being  made 
to  cease  from  sin,  are  commensurate  in 
their  progress.  On  the  sense,  see  Rom.  vi. 
7.  Hei-e  too  there  is  throughout  a  presup- 
position of  our  being  united  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  not  merely  as  regards  our- 
selves, suffering  in  the  flesh,  but  suffering 
by  virtue  of  union  with  Him  who  suffered, 
and  so  divorced  from  all  sin.  That  this  sen- 
tence itself  is  general,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  if.self  of  Christ,  is  plain  :  equally 
plain  that  He  is  the  person  hinted  at  in  the 
background,  and  with  reference  to  whom 
the  general  truth  is  adduced.  The  general 
assertion  itself,  here  and  in  Rom.  vi.  7, 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  flesh  is  the  ele- 
ment of  sin,  and  he  that  hath  mortified  it 
by  suffering  has  in  the  same  proportion  got 
rid  of  sin) ;  with  a  view  (depends  on  "arm 
yourselves,"  the  intermediate  general  sen- 
tence being  parenthetical)  no  longer  by  the 
lusts  of  men  (as  your  rule  :  what  is  called 
the  normal  dative :  not  as  Wies.,  ah,  i.  e. 
"  live  unto  righteousness,"  ch.  ii.  2i  :  cf. 
Rom.  vi.  10 — 13  :  this  live  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  from  live  in  those  places,  men 
put  forward  for  contemptuous  emphasis,  as 
opposed  to  God,  which  gains  more  majesty 
by  not  being  thus  put  forward.  What  thu 
lusts  are  is  shewn  in  ver.  3),  but  by  the 
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life  mat/  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  tee  toalked 
in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  ex- 
cess of  wine,  revellings, 
baiiquetings,  and  abomi- 
nable idolatries :  ■*  wherein 
they  think  if  strange  that 
ye  run  not  with  them  to 
the  same  excess  of  riot, 
speaking  evil  of  you  :  5  who 
shall  give  account  to  him 
that  is  ready  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  ^  For 
for  this  cause  was  the  gos- 
pel preached  also  to  them 
that  are  dead,  that  they 
might  be  Judged  according 
to  men  in  the  flesh,  but 
live  according  to  God  in 
the  spirit.    7  £ut  the  end 
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past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  k  to  p^i'.^ii  2- 
have  wrought  out  the  will    of  the    Tkuriv.'s/'" 
Gentiles,  walking   as  ye  have  done 
in    lasciviousness,    lusts,   excess    of 
wine,    revellings,    banquetings,    and 
abominable  idolatries  :  *  wherein  they 
think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with 
them  to   the   same    slough   of  riot, 
•^speaking  evil  of  you  :    °  who  shall  h Acts jiii. «. 
give  account  to  him  that  is  ready    ch- '"•  ia* 
'to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  J  Acts  i.w. 
^  For  for  this  causi 
preached   to   dead    men    also, 
they  might  be  judged  according  to  '*=''■ 
men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according 
to  God  in  the  spirit. 


will  of  God  (according  to  that  which  God 
wills,  as  your  rule)  to  live  the  rest  of  your 
time  in  the  flesh  (compare  ch.  i.  17).  For 
(follows :  "  I  say,  the  rest  of  the  time,  for 
the  past  time  surely,  &c.")  sufficient  is  the 
past  time  to  have  wrought  out  (the  word 
used,  and  its  tense,  imply  that  the  course  is 
closed  and  done,  and  looked  back  on  as  a 
standing:  and  accomplished  fact)  the  will 
of  the  Gentiles  (that  which  the  Gentiles 
would  have  you  do.  The  Gentiles,  used 
not  of  any  national  distinction,  but  of  hea- 
thens as  distinguished  from  Christians, 
shews  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
the  Epistle  had  been  Gentiles,  among 
these  gentiles,  themselves),  walking  as  ye 
have  done  in  lasciviousnesses  (plural,  out- 
breaks of  lasciviousness),  lusts  (here  per- 
haps not  general,  as  in  ver.  2,  but  parti- 
cular lusts  of  uncleatmess),  wine-bibbings, 
revellings,  drinking-bouts,  and  nefarious 
idolatries  (I  may  remark  as  against  the 
view  that  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Jews, 
that  this  passage  cannot  be  explained  on 
that  supposition.  The  .lews  certainly  never 
went  so  far  into  Gentile  abominations  as  to 
justify  its  assertions) :  at  which  (wherein, 
viz.  at  your  having  done  with  such  prac- 
tices, imj^lied  above.  The  aim  of  tliis  verse 
is,  that  they  might  not  be  moved  by  the 
perverse  judgments  concerning  them  of 
these  men.  They  must  give  offence  to  their 
former  companions :  for  this  there  is  no 
help)  they  are  astonished  (think  it 
strange,  as  A.  V.),  that  you  run  not  with 
them   (the  idea   is  that   of  a  multitude 


rushing  on  together)  to  (the  direction 
and  purpose  of  the  confluence)  the  same 
slough  (a  sink,  or  slough,  or  puddle. 
On  the  whole  the  local  meaning  is  to 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  figure 
in  the  previous  verb)  of  profligacy, 
speaking  evil  of  you  (the  early  apolo- 
gists testify  abundantly  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Christians  were  accused  of  all  manner 
of  crimes,  and  of  haughtiness  and  hatred 
of  their  species)  :  who  (your  blasphemers. 
The  consideration  is  propounded  for  the 
comfort  and  stay  of  Christians  unjustly 
slandered)  shall  render  account  to  Him 
that  is  ready  to  judge  (once  for  all,  deci- 
sively) living  and  dead.  For  (assigns  a 
reason  for  the  judging  the  dead  just  men- 
tioned) to  this  end  to  dead  men  also  (as 
well  as  to  liviiig,  which  is  the  ordinary 
case :  and  carrying  with  it  a  climax,— "even 
to  the  dead")  was  the  gospel  preached 
(when,  and  by  Whom,  see  bcWTw),  that  they 
might  indeed  be  judged  according  to  men 
as  regards  the  flesh,  but  might  live  on 
according  to  God  as  regards  the  spirit. 
In  examining  into  the  meaning  of  this 
difficult  verse,  one  thing  may  be  laid  down 
at  the  outset,  as  certain  on  any  sure  prin- 
ciples of  exposition ;  and  thereby  a  whole 
class  of  interpretations  removed  out  of  our 
way.  Seeing  that  for  binds  vv.  5  and  6 
logically  together,  and  that  to  dead  men 
also  distinctly  takes  up  the  to  dead  men 
before  in  this  logical  connexion,  all  inter- 
pretations must  be  false,  which  do  not  give 
to  the  words  the  dead  in  ver.  6  the  same 
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1  Matt  xxiT.        7  But  ^  the  end  of  all  tliin^-s  is  at 

13,  U.    Rom.  ^ 

phii.'f;.5.    hand  :   ^  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and 
jamesv.''8.    watch    unto    prayer.    8  n  alcove    all 

2Pet.  iii.O,  1-1  J  1 

11. 1  joha  ii.  thing's    having-    your    love    towards 

^i!  Luk"Jxi.  one  another  fervent :  because  °  love 

ch.i.i!t.&v;-j- eovereth     a     multitude     of    sins. 


n  Col.  iii.  11.    Heb.  liii 


o  Prov.  X.  12.    1  Cor.  xiii.  7.    James  v.  20. 
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of  all  tilings  is  at  hand : 
be  ye  therefore  sober  and 
loatch  unto  prayer.  ^  And 
above  all  things  have  fer- 
vent charity  among  yottr- 
selves :  for  charity  shall 
cover  the  midtitude  of  sins. 

t  So  most  Of  our  ancient  MS8. 


meaning  as  the  dead  in  ver.  5  :  i.  e.  that  of 
dead  men,  literally  and  simply  so  called  : 
men  who  have  died  and  are  in  their  graves. 
This  at  once  rids  us  of  all  the  Commenta- 
tors who  interpret  this  second  dead  of  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  as  well  as 
those  who  to  gain  this  meaning  here,  dis- 
tort dead  in  ver.  5  from  its  constant  refer- 
ence in  that  connexion  to  mean  the  spiri- 
tually  dead,  or  the  Gentiles.  A  second 
principle  which  we  may  lay  down  is  this : 
that  dead  in  ver.  6  must  be  kept  as  wide  in 
its  reference  as  dead  in  ver.  5  :  i.  e.  that  it 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  applying  merely 
to  the  blasphemers  of  the  Christians  who 
should  have  died  before  the  judgment,  or 
merely  to  such  blasphemed  Christians 
themselves,  as  shall  have  then  died,  or 
merely  to  the  spirits  in  prison  of  ch.  iii.  19, 
but  must  be  treated  as  a  general  assertion 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  put  before  the  English 
reader  the  discussion  on  the  different  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  given,  as  it 
mainly  turns  on  considerations  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  in  the  original, 
but  I  may  just  say  this  much,  thatdead  can- 
not mean  "now  dead,"  nor  can  the  gospel 
was  preached  point  to  the  time  when  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  them,  before  they 
died  :  nor  again,  can  the  Apostle's  view  be 
to  comfort  his  readers  in  persecution  and 
slander,  by  the  thought  that  bodily  death 
would  not  exempt  their  adversaries  from 
the  divine  judgment.  The  view  here 
adopted  is,  the  persons  pointed  at  are 
those  spirits  in  prison  to  whom  Our  Lord 
went  and  preached,  ch.  iii.  19.  Our  Lord 
is  ready  to  judge  the  dead  ;  and  with  rea- 
son ;  for  even  they  have  not  been  without 
opportunity  of  receiving  his  gospel :  as  the 
example  which  was  adduced  in  ch.  iii.  19 
shews.  For  this  end  the  gospel  was  preached 
even  to  the  dead, — that  they  might — not 
indeed  escape  the  universal  judgment  on 
human  sin,  which  is  physical  death, — but, 
that  they  might  be  judged  [be  in  the  sta^e 
of  the  completed  sentence  on  sin,  which  is 
death  after  the  flesh]  according  to  [as] 
man  as  regards  the  Jlesh,  but  [notwith- 


standing] might  live  [of  a  state  to  conti- 
nue] according  to  God  [a  life  with  God, 
and  divine]  as  regards  the  spirit.  And 
this  interpretation  I  adopt,  believing  it  to 
be  the  only  one  which  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sentence  :  which  justifies  the 
for  as  accounting  for  the  judging  the  dead: 
the  also,  as  taking  up,  and  bringing  into 
prominence  amd  climax  the  dead:  the  term 
dead,  as  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  last  verse,  and  contemporary  with 
the  verb  which  governs  it :  the  state- 
ment, that  the  gospel  was  preached,  as 
grounded  on  a  previously-announced  fact, 
ch.  iii.  19  :  the  aim  and  end  introduced  by 
the  that,  which  on  this,  and  on  no  other 
rendering,  receives  meaning  and  perspi- 
cuity. And  so,  in  the  main,  with  minor 
deviations,  the  more  accurate  of  the  modern 
Commentators. 

7 — V.  11.]  General  exhortations  ivith 
reference  to  behaviour  within  the  Christian 
body,  in  contemplation  of  the  approaching 
end.  This  portion  of  the  Epistle  falls  into 
three  sections :  7 — 11,  Christian  and  social 
duties,  in  consideration  of  the  end  being  at 
hand  :  12—19,  Christian  bearing  of  siijfer- 
ing,  in  the  same  consideration  :  v.  1 — 11, 
ecclesiastical  and  general  mutual  ministra- 
tions :  passing  oS'  into  fervent  general  ex- 
hortations and  aspirations.  7.]  But 
(the  connexion  is  close  with  what  had  gone 
before  :  the  being  ready  of  ver.  5  is  in 
the  Apostle's  mind  :  and  he  passes,  with  it 
before  him,  from  considerations  external  to 
the  church,  to  those  afl^ecting  its  internal 
condition)  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand 
(on  this  being  the  constant  expectation  of 
the  apostolic  age,see  Acts  i.  7,note:  IThess. 
iv.  15,  note)  :  be  therefore  of  temperate 
mind  (see  note  on  1  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  be  sober 
unto  (with  a  view  to)  prayers,  8.]  above 
all  things  (not  placing  love  above  prayer, 
but  because  all  social  life  and  duty  must 
presuppose  love  as  its  necessary  bond  and 
condition)  having  your  love  towards  one 
another  intense  (see  ch.  i.  22.  He  pre- 
supposes their  love,  and  enjoins  that  it  be 
fervent  or  intense) :  because  love  covereth 
a  multitude  of  sins  (from  ref.  Prov.  x.  12, 
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'  l^se  hospitality  one  to 
another  without  grudging.  I 
•"  As  every  man  hath  re- 
ceived the  gift,  even  so  I 
minister  the  same  one  to 
another,  as  good  steicards  \ 
of  the  manifold  grace  of, 
God.  '>  Jf<Jny  man  speak, 
let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  ! 
of  God ;  if  any  man  mi- 
nister, let  liim  do  it  as  \ 
of  the  aljility  which    God  [ 
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^  P  Usino^  hospitality  one  to  another  p 
1  without  murmuring.    10  ^  Each  man  i 
even  as  he  received  a  gift  of  grace,  r 
ministering  it  one   to    another,  *  as  ^ 
good  stewards  of  '  the  manifold  grace 
of  God.   11  "  If  any  speaketh,  [f  speak- 
ing]   as    oracles    of   God ;    *  if  any  „ 
ministereth,     [  f  ministering]    as    of 
the  ahility   which    God   bestoweth :  '^ 


Horn.  xH.  1$, 
Heb.  liil.  J. 
2  Cor.  Ix.  7. 
IMiil.  li.  u. 
I'hilem.  U. 
Kom.iii.6. 
1  Cor.iv.7. 
Matt.  xxiv. 
46.  &  XXV.  14, 
21.  Luke  xii. 
42.    li'or.  iv. 
1.2.    Titus 
1.7. 


.4. 


Eph. 

.Icr.  .ixiji.-.!2. 

I\'ot  expr fated 


<l^n 


except  that  there  it  is  "all  sins."  As 
to  the  meaning,  the  words  here  are  used 
in  a  diftcrent  reference  from  that  in  St. 
James,  where  see  note.  Here  it  is  the 
hiding  of  offences  [both  from  one  another 
and  in  God's  sight :  see  belowj  by  mutual 
forbearance  and  forgiveness,  which  is 
meant.  This  has  been  recently  denied  by 
De  Wette  and  Huther,  the  former  under- 
standing the  sins  rather  as  those  of 
the  Christian  body,  which  mutual  love 
keeps  back  from  being  committed,  and 
the  latter  not  excluding  the  other  meaning. 
They  would  understand  the  words,  that 
love  causes  God  to  overlook  a  multitude 
of  sins.  This  they  do  partly  on  account 
of  the  word  sins,  which  they  maintain  can- 
not well  be  applied  to  the  mutual  offences 
of  common  life  [see  however  Matt,  xviii. 
15],  and  partly  on  account  of  "because," 
which  seems  to  indicate  some  stimulus  by 
which  Christian  love  is  recommended.  And 
doubtless  there  is  something  in  this  latter 
consideration,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  the  nearness  of  the  divine  judg- 
ment  is  a  pressing  motive  throughout 
these  exhortations.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  take  the  saying  in  its  widest 
reference,  understanding  it  primarily  per- 
haps of  forgiveness,  but  then  also  of  that 
prevention  of  sin  by  kindliness  of  word 
and  deed,  and  also  that  intercession  for  sin 
in  prayer,  which  are  the  constant  fruits 
of  fervent  love.  It  is  a  truth  from  which 
we  need  not  shrink,  that  every  sin  which 
love  hides  from  man's  sight,  is  hidden  in 
God's  sight  also.  There  is  but  one  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  hiding  of  sin :  but 
mutual  love  applies  that  cause  :  draws  the 
vnii^ersal  cover  over  the  particular  sin. 
This  meaning,  as  long  as  it  is  not  perverted 
into  the  thought  tliat  love  towards  others 
covers  a  man's  own  sin  by  his  merits, 
need  not  and  should  not  be  excluded) : 
—  hospitable  towards  one  another  (sec 
\OL.    II. 


Rom.  xii.  13)  without  murmuring  (see 
Phil.  ii.  14,  and  note.  The  opposite  to 
murmuring  in  hospitality  is  simple  open- 
lieartedness,  Rom.  xii.  8  :  the  consequence 
of  it,  "  hidden  evil  speaking,  hateful  re- 
proaching with  past  favours,"  as  Gerhard 
says   here).  10.]  And  this  is   to  be 

so,  not  merely  in  the  interchange  of  this 
world's  good  offices,  but  also  in  the  com- 
munication of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  the  common  endowment  of  the 
whole  body,  individual  Christians  being 
only  the  stewards  of  them.  Each  man 
even  as  (in  whatever  quality  and  quan- 
tity :  but  the  subsequent  injunctions  seem 
more  to  regard  the  quality  than  the  quan- 
tity. It  is  otherwise  in  Eph.  iv.  7 ;  Rom. 
xii.  3.  Tlie  as  has  no  reference  to  the 
manner  of  reception)  he  received  a  gift 
of  grace  (see  Rom.  xii.  6  ff. ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
4,  28 ;  meaning,  any  one  of  the  gifts 
known  by  that  name),  to  each  other 
ministering  it  (to  the  need  of  others ;  his 
store  out  of  which  he  ministers  being  that 
gift  thus  bestowed  upon  him),  as  (being  : 
or,  as  becomcth :  see  ch.  i.  14)  good 
stewards  (there  is  most  likely  a  reference 
to  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  talents)  of 
the  various  (or  manifold  :  see  this  illus- 
trated, 1  Cor.  xii.  4;  ]Matt.  xxv.  15; 
Luke  xix.   13)  grace  of  God.  11.] 

And  this  both  in  speaking  and  acting. 
If  any  one  speaketh  (as  a  prophet  or 
teacher,  see  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  10,  where  the 
several  branches  of  this  gift  are  laid  out), 
speaking  (as  in  the  former  construction) 
as  oracles  (not  "  the  oracles ;"  the  mean- 
ing is  not,  speaking  in  accord  with  Scrip- 
ture, but,  speaking  what  he  does  speak, 
as  God's  sayings,  not  his  own  :  as  a 
steward)  of  God  :  if  any  one  ministereth 
(in  Rom.  xii.  8;  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  we  have 
the  several  parts  of  this  ministry  laid 
out),  [ministering']  as  (see  above)  out  of 
(as  his  store  and  power  of  ministration) 
O    U 
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yEph.T.so.     that   in    all    things    ^  God    may   be 
ziTim.^vi.  16.  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,   ''to 
Bev^i'e.      whom  be  the  glory  and  the  might 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

12  Beloved,   think  it  not    strange 

the  fiery  trial  which  is 

to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange 

b  Acts  V.  41.     thing  taking  place  unto  you  :  '3  b  ]j^t 

cEo'rvin''i7.in  as  fa^"   as  'y®   are   partakers    of 

&  w.^o.^"     Christ's  sufferings,  reioice  :  "^  that,  at 

Pliil.iii.lO.        ,  ,        .  p  ,    •  1  1 

» Tim  ^t  12  ^1^6  revelation  of  his  glory,  ye  may  be 
leVVb'"-    glad  also  with  exultation,     i*  ^  If  ye 

dch.  i.5,6.         ° 
e  Matt.  v.  11. 

2  Oor.  xii.  10. 

James  i.  12.   _,..,, 

ch.  ii.  19,  20.  &iii.l4. 
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givetJi :  that  God  in  all 
things  may  he  glorified 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  fraise  and  do- 
minion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  ^^  Beloved,  think 
it  not  strange  concerning 
the  fiery  trial  which  is  to 
try  you,  as  though  some 
strange  thing  happened 
unto  you  :  ^^  but  rejoice, 
inasmuch  as  ye  are  par- 
takers of  Christ's  sufifer- 
ings ;  that,  tvhen  his  glory 
shall  be  revealed,  ye  may 
be  glad  also  with  exceed- 
ing joy.     ^^ If  ye   be  re- 


the  power  (thus  to  miuister)  which  God 
bestoweth:  that  (aim  and  end  of  all  this 
as  of  every  act  both  of  the  Christian  com- 
iiuinity  and  of  the  Christian  man)  in  all 
things  (the  fact  that  all  things  are  re- 
ferred to  God,  and  done  as  of  and  to  Him, 
is  His  being  glorified  in  the  Christian 
church)  God  may  he  glorified  through 
Jesus  Christ  ("  as  all  benefits  descend  to 
us  from  God  through  Christ,  so  also  all 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  glory  of  God 
through  Christ."  Gerhard),  to  whom  (viz. 
to  God,  as  the  main  subject  of  the  fore- 
going, and  also  because  the  words  the 
glory  refer  back  to  may  be  glorified.  The 
case  is  very  similar  to  Heb.  xiii.  21,  where 
see  note.  See  similar  doxologies,  ch.  v. 
11 ;  Rom.  xi.  36 ;  Eph.  iii.  21)  is  the 
glory  and  the  might  (exactly  so  in  Eev.  i. 
6  ;  see  also  ib.  v.  13)  to  the  ages  of  the 
ages  (i.  e.,  for  ever  and  ever,  see  note, 
1  Tim.  i.  17).  Amen  (is  not  a  note  of 
conclusion,  but  of  strong  emotion  of 
heart). 

12—19.]  Exhortations  (see  summary 
above)  in  refere,nce  to  the  trial  of  affliction 
ivhich  the.g  were  to  undergo  :  and  that,  in 
view  of  the  end  of  things.  The  section 
falls  into  three  parts  :  1)  vv.  12, 13— these 
sufferings  as  particip.ation  in  Christ's  suf- 
ferings are  to  be  rejoiced  in,  as  in  prospect 
of  participation  of  His  glory  also  :  2)  14 — 
16 — if  really  sufl'erings  for  Christ,  the  glory 
of  Christ  already  rests  on  you  :  take  care 
then  that  they  be  verily  sufl'erings  for  Him : 
3)  17,  18,  these  sufierings  are  a  part  of  the 
coniingjudgment  which  begins  at  the  house 
of  God.  Then  ver.  19  concludes.  This 
passage  is  no  repetition  of  ch.  iii.  13— iv. 


6,  which  treated  of  their  sufierings  with 
reference  to  their  inflictors  :  whereas  this 
proceeds  wholly  on  reference  to  a  Chris- 
tian's own  inner  hopes,  and  considerations 
within  the  church  itself. 

12,  13.]  Beloved  (so  ch.  ii.  11 ;  here  it 
begins  an  affectionate  address,  in  which 
comfort  and  joy  is  about  to  be  introduced), 
be  not  astonished  at  (see  on  ver.  4  :  think 
it  not  a  thing  alien  from  you,  in  which  you 
are  not  at  home.  St.  Peter  himself  was 
astonished,  thought  it  strange  at  our  Lord's 
sufferings,  when  he  said,  "  This  shall  not 
be  to  Thee  ")  the  passing  through  the  fire 
(literally,  burning :  in  its  later  use,  smelt- 
ing, trying  of  metal  by  fire)  which  is 
taking  place  in  your  case  for  a  trial  to 
you,  as  if  (explanatory  of  the  "  be  not 
astonished,"  above)  some  strange  thing 
were  happening  unto  you  (i.  e.,  were  fall- 
ing by  chance  on  you  :  opposed  to  what 
went  before,  "  talcing  place  for  your 
trial;"  i.  e.,  done  with  a  purpose,  by  One 
who  knows  how  to  serve  that  purpose) : 
hut  in  as  far  as  (not  "  in  that,"  "  inas- 
much as,"  A.  V.)  ye  are  partakers  with 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  (i.  e.  have  a 
share,  in  yonr  own  persons,  of  those  suf- 
ferings which  He  personally  bare :  com- 
pare 2  Cor.  iv.  10 ;  Phil.  iii.  10:  Heb.  xiii. 
13,  &c.  It  is  not  the  sufl'erings  of  Christ 
mystical  in  His  body  the  church  [compare 
Col.  i.  24]  which  are  meant :  in  these  the 
readers  might  bear  their  part,  but  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  part),  rejoice  ;  that 
(simply  of  the  scope  of  that  joy,  as  the 
preparation  for  what  follows)  ye  may  also 
at  (in,  i.  e.  "  in  the  day  or  time  of:"  not 
to  be  taken  with  the  verb  "rejoice,"  as 
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proaclied  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  happt/  are  jc;  for 
the  spirit  of  glory  and  of 
Qod  resteth  upon  you  :  on 
their  part  he  is  evil  spoken 
of,  but  on  your  part  he  is 
glorified,  i*  But  let  none 
of  you  suffer  as  a  mur- 
derer, or  as  a  thief  or  as 
an  evildoer,  or  as  a  busy- 
body in  other  men's  mat- 
ters. '5  Yet  if  any  man 
suffer  as  a  Christian,  let 
him  not  be  ashamed ;  but 
let  him  glorify  God  on  this 
behalf.      ^' For    the    time 
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be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
liappy  are  ye ;  for  the  Spirit  of  glory 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  resteth  upon 
you  •"  t :   ^•''  but  » let  none  of  you  suffer  f  s!'.- 


as  a  murderer 


thief, 


t  on  their 
part  ho  is 

as   an   evildoer,   or  as   a  prier  into    or.'but'o.r' 

^r'  -KT  'c  your  part  he 

otlier  men  s  matters,     i"  Yet  if  any    '^S;i^^^^ " 
sufTer  as    a    Christian,   let   him  not    mS;L°5"' 
be   ashamed;  'but    let   him    S'l^i'ify  ^^"^ihi^'I'-v 
God    ill    this    name.         ^7  I3ecause    •'■ ''^''•"•'' 


indicat!n<^  that  at  wliicli  or  because  of 
which  the  joy  takes  phicc)  the  revelation 
of  His  glory  rejoice  (the  "  rejoioe  "  before 
was  spoken  of  the  habit  of  Hfe ;  now  of 
the  single  event  of  that  day)  exalting 
(with  exultation ;  because  that  former  joy 
liere  is  mixed  with  grief  and  sadness.) 

14—16.]  See  the  summary  above,  at  ver. 
12.  If  ye  are  reproached  in  (i.  e.,  in  the 
matter  of,  for)  the  name  of  Christ  (see 
Matt.  V.  11,  from  which  the  words  are 
adopted,  as  also  ch.  iii.  14.  The  word 
there  added,  "speaking  falsely,"  comes 
below,  vv.  15,  16.  Bengol  says,  "  People 
thought  it  a  reproach  to  call  any  one  a 
Christian,  ver.  16."  But  probably  the 
reference  is  more  general,  and  Calvin  is 
right :  "  He  makes  mention  of  repo-oaches 
because  they  bring  with  them  more  bitter- 
ness than  loss  of  goods,  or  even  torments 
and  pains  of  the  body ;  there  being  nothing 
whicli  so  much  breaks  noble  minds."  And 
in  the  name  of  Christ  also  must  have  a 
wider  sense  :  on  account  of  your  con- 
fession of  Christ  in  word  and  deed:  com- 
pare Mark  is.  11),  blessed  are  ye  (ch.  iii. 
14:  blessed,  and  that  even  now),  because 
the  Spirit  of  glory  and  that  of  God  (the 
Apostle  does  not  mean,  by  repeating  the 
article,  two  different  spirits,  but  identifies 
the  same  Spirit  under  two  different  de- 
nominations :  the  Spirit  of  glory,  which 
Is  also  the  Spirit  of  God)  resteth  upon 
you  (from  Isa.  xi.  2:  on  yon,  as  on  Him  : 
compare  also  Numb.  xi.  25,  26  ;  4  Kings  ii. 
15.  It  is  possible  that  the  clause  which 
follows  in  the  received  text,  may  have 
fallen  out  by  similarity  of  endings ;  but 
in  judging  of  this  as  a  likeliliood,  wc 
must  remember  that  not  only  the  three 
great  MSS.  omit  it,  but  so  many  of  the 
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ancient  versions,  as  to  make  it  very  im- 
probable that  it  has  been  thus  overlooked  : 
and  its  very  appearance,  to  explain  the 
words  "  of  glory,"  is  against  it). 
15,  16.]  Negative  and  positive,  resump- 
tions and  enlargements  of  the  words,  "  in 
the  name  of  Christ."  In  the  name  of 
Christ,  I  say  :  15.]  for  let  no  one  of  you 
suffer  (reproach  or  persecution  :  suffer  in 
any  way)  as  (being)  a  murderer  or  male- 
factor (as  opposed  to  a  well-doer,  ch.  iii. 
17),  or  as  (the  repetition  of  "  as "  sepa- 
rates the  following  word  from  the  fore- 
going, as  belonging  to  a  separate  class) 
a  prior  into  other  men's  matters. 
16.]  But  if  (he  suffer)  as  (being)  a  Chris- 
tian (the  word  appears  here,  as  in  Acts 
xxvi.  28,  to  be  used  as  carrying  contcmjit, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  adversary),  let  him 
not  be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God 
in  this  name  (viz.  that  of  Christian  .-  at,  or 
in,  the  fact  tliat  he  is  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  by  such  a  name.  This  seems  better 
than  to  take  name  as  meaning  "  behalf," 
A.  v.,  regard,  matter,  as  most  Commen- 
tators). 

17 — 19.]  See  summary  at  ver.  12.  The 
thought  which  lies  at  the  root,  is  this :  all 
men  must  come  under  the  judgment  of 
God.  His  own  family  He  brings  first 
under  it,  chastising  them  in  this  life  :  k't 
then  those  who  suffer  for  His  sake  glorify 
Him  for  it,  as  appi-ehending  their  part 
in  His  family,  and  as  mindful  of  the 
terrible  lot  of  those  whom  His  judgment 
shall  find  impenitent  and  unchastised.  It 
is  this  latter  thought,  the  escape  from  the 
weight  of  God's  hand  [ch.  v.  6],  and  not 
the  tliought  of  the  terrible  vengeance 
which  God  will  take  on  tlieir  persecutors, 
which  is  adduced    as    the    second   ground 
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the  time  is  come  ^  that  judg-raent 
Ezcuix.6.  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God: 
iLuke'xxili".  and 'if  [fit]  first  [f  begin]  at  us, 
*  iliiXT.""""  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them 
in'i,u'kex.i2,  that  obej  not  the  gospel  of  God  ? 
nProv.xKsi.  18  n  \n(\  if  the  lighteous  scarcely  be 
*'■  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and 


sinner    appear 


19  Wherefore    let 


.  Ps.  xxxi.  5. 
Lukexxiii. 
40.  2  1'im.i 


also  them  that  suffer  according  to 
the  will  of  God  °  commit  the  keeping 
of  their  souls  in  well  doing  t  unto  a 
faithful  Creator. 
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is  come  that  judgment  must 
begin  at  the  house  of  God  : 
and  if  it  frst  begin  at  us, 
what  shall  the  end  be  of 
them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God?  ^^  And 
if  the  righteous  scarcely 
be  saved,  ivhere  shall  the 
ungodly  and  the  sinner  ap- 
pear 1  ^^  Wherefore  let 
them  that  suffer  according 
to  the  tvill  of  God  commit 
the  keeping  of  their  souls 
to  him  in  well  doing,  as 
unto  a  faithful  Creator. 


of  comfort  to  the  persecuted  Chi-istians. 

17.]  Because  (grounds  the  let  him 
glorify,  and  the  whole  behaviour  imphed 
in  it)  it  is  the  season  (now :  "  the  time 
is  come,"  as  A.  V.)  of  the  judgment  be- 
ginning at  (and  proceeding  onward  from) 
the  house  of  God  (explained  in  the  next 
clause  to  mean  the  church,  the  temple  of 
living  stones,  the  "  spiritual  house  "  of  ch. 
ii.  5.  The  reference  is  to  prophecies  like 
Jer.  XXV.  15  ff.,  especially  ver.  29 ;  xlix.  12  : 
Ezek.  ix.  6  :  Amos  iii.  2.  Wiesinger  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  past,  when 
these  words  were  written  :  if  that  had  been 
so,  it  would  hardly  have  been  said,  "  time  for 
judgment  to  begin") :  but  if  first  (it  begin) 
at  us  (ivho  are  the  house  of  God,  see  Ileb, 
iii.  6.  The  argument,  from  the  lesser  to 
the  greater,  see  expanded  above.  Compare 
our  Lord's  question,  Luke  xxiii.  31,  "  If 
they  do  these  things  in  the  case  of  the 
green  tree,  irhat  must  he  done  in  the  case 
of  the  dry  1 "),  what  [will  be]  the  end  of 
them  that  disobey  the  gospel  of  God  (the 
blessed  tidings  of  the  very  God  who  is  to 
judge  them)  T  18.]     And  (the  ques- 

tion of  the  last  verse  is  again  repeated 
under  a  well-known  fovm,  taken  from  the 
Old  Test.,  which  however  casts  solemn 
light  on  both  members  of  the  interroga- 
tion :  explaining  what  is  meant  by  judg- 
ment on  God's  people,  and  also  by  the  end 
of  the  disobedient.  The  citation  is  almost 
verbatim  from  the  Septuagint  version, 
departing  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which 
is  as  the  A.  V.,  "  Behold  the  righteous 
shall  be  reeompeused  in  the  earth  :  nuuh 
more  tlic  wicked  and  tlio  sinner  ")  if  the 
righteous  is  {is  being  :  or  rather  pcrhajis 
the  present  spoken  of  that  which  is  to  br) 


with  difficulty  saved  (on  account  of  the 
shai'pness  of  the  trial,  and  his  own  weak- 
ness. See  Rev.  v.  4,  5.  The  word  scarcely 
does  not  induce  any  dotibt  as  to  the  issue, 
only  wonder :  if  we  be  righteous  by  faith 
iu  Christ,  our  salvation,  however  difficult 
and  apparently  impossible,  is  as  certain  as 
Christ's  own  triumph),  the  ungodly  (the 
man  who  in  his  innermost  heart  cares  not 
for  God  and  turns  not  to  Him)  and  sinner 
(he  that  is  devoted  to  sin.  The  absence  of 
a  second  article,  and  the  singular  verb, 
both  shew,  that  the  same  person  is  me.ant 
by  both),  where  shall  he  appear  (so  in  Ps. 
i.  5  :  where  shall  he  stand  and  find  an 
abiding  place  iu  the  judgment  ?)  ? 
19.]  Wherefore  {general  conclusion  from 
vv.  17,  18.  If  the  sufferings  of  Christians 
as  Christians  are  a  sign  of  God's  favour 
towards  them,  in  subjecting  them  to  his 
judgments,  with  a  view  to  their  not  perish- 
ing with  the  ungodly  world,  then  have 
they  every  reason  to  trust  Him  in  those 
sufferings,  and  to  take  comfort :  continuing 
in  that  same  well-doing  which  is  their  very 
element  and  condition)  let  also  them  who 
suffer  {also,  as  well  as  all  other  persons) 
according  to  (in  pursuit  of,  along  the  course 
of)  the  will  of  God  (see  on  ch.  iii.  17  :  here 
especially  in  reference  to  our  ver.  17,  seeing 
that  it  is  God's  will  that  judgment  should 
begin  at  His  house),  commit  (deliver  [sub. 
jfctively]  into  the  hands  of,  and  confi- 
dently leave)  their  souls  (their  personal 
safety  and  ultimate  salvation,  ver.  18)  in 
(as  clad  in,  accompanied  with,  subsisting 
and  employed  in)  well-doing  (as  contrasted 
with  the  opposite  characters  in  ver.  15. 
Huther  says  well :  "  This  addition  shews 
that  the  confident  surrender  to  God  is  to 
bejoiued,  not  with  careless  indolence,  but 
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F.  1  The  elders  toMch 
are  among  you  I  exhort, 
who  am  also  an  elder,  and 
a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  also  a  par- 
taker  of  the  glorg  that 
shall  be  revealed :  -feed 
the  Jlock  of  Ood  which 
is  among  goit,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof,  vot  hi/ 
constraint,  hut  ivillinglg  ; 
not  for  flthg  lucre,  but  of 
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V.    1  The  elders  t  therefore  which  tsoo(/,.,,r 

'  oldctt  MSS. 

are  among-  you    I    exhort,  who   am 
also  '  an  elder,  and  ^  a  witness  of  the  arhiiem.  n. 
suffering's    of  Christ,    and    also    <=a    25.' &*v.'si: *" 
partaker  of  the  glory  which  is  about  cilom.Tiu.i?, 
to  be  revealed  :  2  d  feed  the  flock  of  d  John  x%.i  is, 
God  which  is  among  you  [f  oversee-  ^  l^^;'f^  ^^^.^^ 
ing  it],  ^  not  by  constraint,  but  will-    'g.lal"''" 
ingly  t ;  'not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  tr^oVo.;^  ' 

add  according  to  God.  f  1  Tim.  iii.  3.  8.    Titus  i.  7. 


with  active  practice  of  good")  unto  a  faith- 
ful Creator  (iu  God  being  our  Creator, 
without  whom  not  a  hair  fulls  to  the  grouud, 
we  have  an  assurance  tliat  we  are  not  over- 
looked by  Him :  iu  His  being  a  faithful 
Creator,  whose  covenant  truth  is  pledged 
to  us,  it  is  implied  that  we  are  within  that 
covenant,  sullering  according  to  His  will 
and  as  His  children.  This  title  of  God  must 
not  be  understood  of  the  second  creation  in 
the  new  birth). 

Chap.  V.  1 — 11.]  Last  and  hortatory 
portion  of  the  Epistle ;  in  which  the  word 
well-doing,  emling  (in  the  original)  the 
former  portion,  is  taken  up  and  spread  over 
various  classes  among  the  readers  :  thus  vv. 
1 — 4,  he  e.\horts  the  leaders  of  the  church  ; 
ver.  5,  the  younger  members  [see  note 
there] ;  vv.  6 — 9,  all  in  common.  Then, 
vv.  10,  11,  follows  his  general  p(7r//H_5^  tvish 
and  ascrlptiun  of  praise  to  Ood. 
1.]  Elders  therefore  among  you  I  exhort 
(the  designation  elders  or  presbyters  here 
is  evidently  an  otBcial  one  [ver.  2],  but  at 
the  same  time  reference  to  age  is  included  : 
see  ver.  5.  The  therefore  takes  up  the 
above  exhortation  ch.  iv.  I'J),  who  am  a 
fellow-elder  (with  you  :  Bengel  remarks, 
that  "  mutual  cvhurtation  among  equals 
and  colleagues  is  of  great  force"),  and 
witness  of  the  suiferiugs  of  Christ  (not  iu 
the  sense  of  Acts  i.  8,  21,  ii.  32,  x.  39,  &c., 
— a  witness  to  testify  to  by  words, — nor  as 
Heb.  xii.  1;  Acts  xxii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13, 
xvii.  6,  a  witness,  iu  bearing  about  iu  his 
own  person,— nor  both  of  these  together;  — 
but  in  the  sense  of  au  eye-witness,  on  the 
ground  of  which  his  apostolic  testimony 
rested  :  I  who  say  to  you,  "  Christ  suffered 
in  the  flesh,"  say  this  of  sutt'erings  which 
my  own  eyes  saw.  Thus  this  clause  links 
on  the  following  exhortation  to  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  the  Epistle  concerning 
Christian  suffering,  and  also  tends  to  ju.-^tify 
the  therefore),  who  am  also  a  partaker  of 


the  glory  which  is  about  to  be  revealed 

(I  prefer  to  take  this  as  an  allusion  to  our 
Lord's  own  words  John  xiii.  36,  "  Thou 
shall  follow  me  afterwards,"  rather  than 
regard  it  as  alluding  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion, as  some,  or  to  the  certainty  that 
those  who  sutler  with  Him  will  be  glorified 
with  Him.  As  bearing  that  promise,  he 
came  to  them  with  great  weight  of  autho- 
rity as  an  exhorter — having  seen  the  suf- 
ferings of  which  he  speaks,  and  being  him- 
self an  heir  of  that  glory  to  which  he  points 
onwards),— tend  (or  keep.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  in  John  xxi.  16  [not  15  and  17]  : 
see  note  there)  the  flock  (the  verb  includes 
in  one  word  the  various  offices  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  the  leading,  feeding,  heeding)  of 
God  (see  Acts  xx.  28.  The  similitude  is 
among  the  commonest  iu  Scripture :  see 
Jer.  iii.  15,  xxiii.  1 — i  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  2  ff. ; 
John  X.  11  fi'.)  Which  is  among  you  (he 
orders  them  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  not 
generally,  nor  cccumenically,  but  locally, 
as  far  as  concerned  that  p.'irt  of  it  found 
among  them)  [,  overseeing  (it)  (this  woid, 
"  episcopountes,"  has  perhaps  been  re- 
moved for  ecclesiastical  reasons,  for  fear 
presbyters  should  be  supposed  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  episcopoi,  bishops)]  not 
constrainedly  ("  so,  as  men  do  who  would 
be  of  some  other  profession  if  they  could 
afford  it,  and  are  consequently  idle  and 
cold-hearted  in  their  work "),  but  will- 
ingly (out  of  love  to  the  great  Shepherd, 
and  to  the  flock.  The  addition,  "  accord- 
ing to  Ood,"  is  curious,  and  not  easily 
accounted  for.  It  certainly  does  not,  as 
lluther  says,  clear  up  the  thought,  but 
rather  obscures  it.  The  expression  is  sel- 
dom found;  and  never  in  the  sense  here 
required) ;  nor  yet  (brings  in  a  climax  each 
time)  with  a  view  to  base  gain  (.see  Isa. 
hi.  11 ;  Jer.  vi.  13,  viii.  10;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
2,  3,  &c.  ;  and  Titus  i.  7),  but  earnestly 
(prompted  by  a  desire  not  of  gain,  but  of 
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neither  as  e  being 
but 

h  Ps''.*ixxiii.  12. '  becoming   examples  to   the    flock. 

*  flSl-Jif.   *  And   when   ^  the    chief  Shepherd 

i'2.  Vitus  iL  shall  be  manifested,  ye  shall  receive 

k  lieb.  xiii  20.  1  the  amarantine  crown  of  his  ""fflory. 

J  1  Cor.  IX.  25.  o         J 

James' Lis:  ^  In  Hkc  manner,  ye  younger,  submit 
n  Horal^iL  10.  yourselvcs  unto  the  elders.  Yea,  ''all 
t  soou^'ouiest  gird  on  f  humility  one  to  another  : 

MSS. 
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a  ready  mind;  ^  neither 
as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  being  en- 
samples  to  the  flock.  *  And 
when  the  chief  Shepherd 
shall  appear,  ye  shall  re- 
ceive a  croion  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away.  *  Like- 
wise, ye  younger,  submit 
yourselves  under  the  elder. 
Yea,  all  of  you  be  subject 


good  to  the  ftock  ; — ready  and  enthusiastic^ 
as  [the  illustration  is  Bede's]  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  even  the  workmen,  gave 
their  services  eagerly  and  gratuitously  to 
build  the  tabernacle  of  old^ ;  nor  yet  as 
lording  it  over  (using  the  rights  of  a  lord 
for  the  diminution  of  the  ruled  and  the 
exaltation  of  self.  Christian  rulers  of  the 
church  are  set  over  the  church  [1  Thess. 
V.  12;  Rom.  xii..  8],  leaders  [Luke  xxii. 
26],  but  not  lords  over  it  [Luke  xxii.  25, 
20].  One  is  their  lord,  and  they  are  His 
ministering  servants)  the  portions  [en- 
trusted to  you]  (so  is  the  original  word 
(clems)  understood  by  very  many  Com- 
mentators, and  riglitly,  as  is  decided  by 
the  mention  of  the  flock  below.  See  this 
meaning  defended  in  my  Greek  Test.),  but 
becoming  patterns  of  the  flock  (the  tyran- 
nizing could  only  apply  to  the  portion  over 
which  their  authority  extended,  but  the 
good  example  would  be  seen  and  followed 
by  the  whole  church  :  hence  "your  por- 
tions "  in  the  prohibition,  but  "  the  flock" 
in  the  exliortation).  And  [then]  when  the 
chief  Shepherd  (see  ch.  ii.  25  ;  Heb.  xiii. 
20  :  and  compare  Ezek.  xxxiv.  15,  16,  23  ; 
Matt.  XXV.  32)  is  manifested  (used  by 
St.  Peter  in  a  double  reference,  to  Christ's 
first  coming,  and  His  second  also  :  see  ch. 
i.  20 :  so  also  by  St.  Paul,  Col.  iii.  4 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  by'St.  John,  1  John  ii.  28, 
iii.  2,  5,  8.  Here  clearly  of  the  second 
coming.  It  would  not  be  plain,  from  this 
passage  alone,  whether  St.  Peter  regarded 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  likely  to  occur 
in  the  life  of  these  his  readers,  or  not ;  but 
as  interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  his  other 
expressions  on  the  same-  subject,  it  would 
appear  that  he  did),  ye  shall  receive  the 
amarantine  (the  adjective  fonnetl  from 
amarantns,  the  everlasting,  or  unfading, 
flower.  It  does  not  here  mean  unfading, 
b<it  must  be  rendered  strictly,  composed 
ofthatflotver :  the  word  in  ch.  i.  4  is  a 


different  form)  crown  (refi".)  of  His  glory 
(or,  of  glory  :  but  I  prefer  the  other.  That 
we  shall  share  his  glory,  is  a  point  con- 
stantly insisted  on  by  St.  Peter :  see  ver. 
1,  ch.  iv.  13,  i.  7  :  and  above  all,  ver.  10 
below.  This  idea  reaches  its  highest  in 
St.  John,  with  whom  the  inner  unity  of 
the  divine  life  with  the  life  of  Christ  is 
all  in  all.  Compare  especially  1  John  iii. 
2f.). 

6—7.]  Exhortation  to  the  younger,  and 
to  all,  to  humility  and  trust  in  Ood. 
5.]  In  like  manner  (i.e. '  mutatis  mutandis,' 
in  your  turn  :  see  ch,  iii.  7  :  with  the  same 
recognition  of  your  position  and  duties), 
ye  younger,,  be  subject  to  the  elders  (in 
what  sense  are  we  to  take  "younger"  and 
"  elders  "  here  ?  One  part  of  our  answer 
will  be  very  clear  :  that  "  elders  "  must  be 
in  the  same  sense  as  above,  viz.,  in  its 
official  historical  sense  of  presbyters  in  the 
church.  This  being  so,  we  have  now  some 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  "ye  younger:" 
viz.  that  it  cannot  mean  younger  in  age 
merely,  though  this,  as  regarded  men, 
would  generally  be  so,  but  that  as  the 
name  elder  had  an  official  sense,  of  super- 
intendents of  the  church,  so  younger  like- 
wise, of  those  who  were  the  ruled,  the 
disciples  of  the  elders.  Thus  taken,  it 
will  mean  here,  the  rest  of  the  church,  as 
opposed  to  the  elders).  Yea  (the  A.  V. 
happily  thus  gives  the  sense,  i.  e..  Why 
should  I  go  on  giving  these  specific  in- 
junctions, when  one  will  cover  them  all  ?), 
all  gird  on  humility  one  to  another  (an 
allusion  to  our  Lord's  action  of  girding 
Himself  with  a  napkin  in  the  servile 
ministration  of  washing  the  disciples'  feet: 
of  which  He  himself  said,  that  He  had 
given  them  an  example  to  do  as  He  did. 
The  impression  made  on  St.  Peter  by  this 
proof  of  his  Master's  love  is  thus  beauti- 
fully shewn.  The  verb  rendered  gird  on 
is  variously  interpreted.    Its  derivation  is 
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one  to  another,  and  he 
clothed  with  hutnility  :  for 
Ood  re-iisleth  the  proud, 
and  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble.  *  Humble  your- 
selves therefore  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  Ood,  that 
he  may  exalt  you  in  due 
time :  ?  casting  all  your 
care  upon  hint ;  for  he 
carefhfur  you.  ^  He  sober, 
be  vigilant ;  because  your 
adversary  the  devil,  as  a 
roaring  lion,  xvalketh  about, 
seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour :   '  whom  resist   sted- 
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because  °  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
and  Pgiveth  grace  to  the  humble. 
*'  '•  Humble  yourselves  therefore  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he 
may  exalt  you  in  due  time  :  7  r  cast- 
ing all  your  anxiety  upon  him, 
because  he  careth  for  you.  8  s  gg 
sober,  be  vigilant ;  f  *  your  adver- 
sary the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion, 
walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour :    ^  ^  whom  resist  sted- 


0  James  iv.  8. 

p  laa.  Ivil.  15. 

&  livl.  2. 
q  James  iv.  10. 


r  I's.  xirvii.  6. 

&  Iv.  22. 
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2.  Luke  ixii. 

81.    Kev.xii. 


12. 


u  Eph.  vi.  n,  IS.    James  iv.  7. 


from  the  string  or  band  attached  to  a 
parment  to  tie  it  with)  :  because  (reason 
why  you  shoukl  gird  on  humility)  God 
(the  citation  agrees  verbatim  with  James 
iv.  6)  opposeth  Himself  to  the  proud  (this 
was  a  common  saying  even  among  the 
hcathou  moralists),  but  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble  (here  in  a  subjective  sense,  the 
lowly-minded,  those  who  by  their  humility 
are  low).  6.]  Humble  yourselves  there- 
fore (the  same  spirit  as  before  continues 
through  this  and  the  following  verses  :  the 
care  or  anxiety  here,  and  the  sufferings, 
vcr.  9,  keeping  in  mind  their  persecutions 
and  anxieties,  as  also  does  "  the  strong 
hand,"  see  below)  under  the  strong  hand 
of  God  (on  the  expression,  see  Exod.  iii.  19. 
The  strong  hand  of  God  is  laid  on  the 
afflicted  and  suffering,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  acknowledge  it  in  lowliness  of  mind), 
that  He  may  exalt  you  (the  Apostle  refers 
to  the  often  repeated  saying  of  our  Lord, 
Matt,  xxiii.  13,  Luke  xiv.  11,  xviii.  14. 
The  same  is  also  found  in  the  Old  Test. 
I's.  xviii.  27 ;  Prov.  xxix.  23)  in  [the]  time 
[appointed]  (this  humility  implies  patience, 
waiting  God's  time.  The  time  need  not 
necessarily  be  understood  as  Bengel  of  the 
end  :  it  is  more  general :  sec  "  in  his  times," 
1  Tim.  vi.  15) :  7.]  casting  (once  for 

all,  by  an  act  which  includes  the  life) 
all  your  anxiety  ('the  whole  of;'  not, 
every  anxiety  as  it  arises  :  for  none  will 
arise  if  this  transference  has  been  effectually 
made.  This  again  is  an  Old  Test,  citation, 
I's.  Iv.  22.  The  expression  shews  that 
the  anxiety  was  not  a  possible,  but  a  pre- 
sent one  J  that  the  exhortation  is  addressd 
to  men  under  sufferings.  As  to  the  word 
anxiety,   we  may  remark,  that  it  is  the 


same  root  as  that  used  in  Matt.  vi.  22, 
and  signifies  care  by  which  the  spirit  is 
divided,  part  for  God,  part  for  unbelief; 
which  is  in  fact  an  exalting  self  against 
Him)  upon  Him,  because  (seeing  that : 
the  justifying  reason)  He  careth  (this  is 
not  the  same,  nor  a  like  word  to  that  ren- 
dered anxiety  above :  and  however  much 
the  run  of  the  words  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed is  marred  by  the  change,  the 
two  should  in  rendering  be  kept  carefully 
distinct)  for  (about)  you. 

8,  9.]  Other  necessary  exhortations 
under  their  afflictions ;  and  now  with 
reference  to  the  great  spiritual  adversary, 
as  before  to  God  and  their  own  hearts. 
("  Lest,"  says  an  old  gloss,  "  we  should 
abuse,  in  the  direction  of  our  security,  that 
consolation,  that  God  careth  for  us,  the  Apos- 
tle forewarns  us  of  the  snares  of  Satan.") 
8.]  Be  sober  (see  chap.  iv.  7,  and 
Luke  xxi.  34,  36.  This  sobriety  of  mind, 
as  opposed  to  intoxication  with  anxieties 
of  this  life,  is  necessary  to  the  firm  resist- 
ance :  only  he  who  is  sober  stands  firm), 
be  watchful  (can  it  be  that  Peter  thought 
of  his  Lord's  "  Were  ye  thus  unable  to 
toatch  tvith  me  one  hour"  on  the  fatal 
night  when  he  denied  Him  ?) :  your  ad- 
versary (the  omission  of  any  casual  par- 
ticle makes  the  appeal  livelier  and  more 
forcible,  leaving  the  obvious  connexion  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  reader)  the  devil  as  a 
roaring  lion  ("  the  devil  is  compared  to  a 
lion  hungry  and  roaring  for  impatience  of 
his  hunger,  because  he  insatiably  seeks  our 
destruction,  and  no  prey  satisfies  him." 
Gerhard)  walketh  about  (compare  Job  i.  7, 
ii.  2),  seeking  whom  to  devour  (namely,  by 
assimilating  to  himself  thi'ough  commission 
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^^Theshifi  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^®  faith,  "knowing'  that  the 
chT'ul'21?' ^^' very  same  suffering's  are   being  ac- 
complished in  your  brotherhood  that 
is  in  the  world,     lo  But  the  God* of 
yicor.  i.9.  ^  all  grace.  ^  who  called   f  you   unto 
^fi'Bw'his  eternal  glory  by    Christ   Jesus, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  ^a  little 
while,    t  shall    himself  ^  make   you 
perfect,  ^  stablish,  strengthen,  settle 
you.     11  '^  To    him   be   the    -f-  might 
for   ever   and  ever.    Amen.     12  d  j^y 
Silvanus    the  faithful   brother,  as  I 
reckon,  I  have  ^  written  unto  you  in 
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fast  in  the  faith,  knoicing 
that  the  same  afflictions 
are  accotnpUshed  in  your 
brethren  that  are  in  the 
world.  "  But  the  God  of 
all  grace,  who  hath  called 
tis  unto  his  eternal  glory 
by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that 
ye  have  suffered  a  while, 
make  you  perfect,  stablish^ 
strengthen,  settle  you.  "  To 
him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen^ 
^'^  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful 
brother  unto  you,  as  I  sup- 
pose, I  have  written  briefly. 


of  mortal  sin) :  9.]  whom  resist  (see 

James  iv.  7)  firm  in  the  faith,  knowing  {be- 
ing aivare :  it  is  an  encouragement  against 
tlieir  giving  way  under  Satan's  attacks,  to 
remember  that  they  do  not  stand  alone 
against  him;  that  others  are  not  only 
sharers  of  their  sufferings,  but  comrades 
ill  prayer  and  warfare  against  Satan)  that 
the  very  same  sufferings  are  being  ac- 
complished (their  full  measure  attained, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  God)  in  (with  reference  to, 
in  the  case  of)  your  brotherhood  in  the 
world  (not  said  to  direct  attention  to  an- 
other brotherhood  not  in  the  world ;  but  as 
identifying  their  state  with  yours  :  who, 
like  yourselves,  are  in  the  world,  and 
thence  have,  like  yourselves,  to  e.xpect 
such  trials). 

10,  11.]  Final  assurance  of  God's  help 
and  ultimate  perfecting  of  them  after  and 
ly  means  of  these  sufferings.  10.]   But 

(however  you  may  be  able  to  apprehend  the 
consolation  which  I  have  last  propounded 
to  you,  one  thing  is  sure  :  or  as  Bengel, 
"  Do  ye  only  watch,  and  resist  the  enemy  : 
God  will  do  the  rest")  the  God  of  all 
grace  (who  is  the  Source  of  all  spiritual 
lielp  for  every  occasion),  who  called  you 
(which  was  the  first  proof  of  His  grace 
towards  you)  unto  (with  a  view  to;  said 
for  consolation.  He  who  has  begun  grace 
with  a  view  to  glory,  will  not  cut  off  grace 
till  it  be  perfected  in  glory.  See  1  Thess. 
ii.  12 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  14)  His  eternal  glory 
in  Christ  Jesus  (this,  "  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
belongs  to  "called,"  which  has  since  been 
defined  by  the  words  following  it.  Chri.st 
Jesus  is  the  element  in  which  that  calling 
took  place),  when  ye  have  suffered  a  little 


while,  shall  Himself  (solemn  and  em- 
phatic :  "  the  Apostle  shews  that  from  the 
same  Fountain  of  Grace  comes  both  the 
first  call  to  heavenly  glory  and  the  ulti- 
mate consummation  of  this  benefit," 
Gerhard)  perfect  [you]  ("that  no  de- 
fect remains  in  you,"  Bengel),  shall 
confirm  (establish  you  firmly,  so  "  that 
nothing  overthrow  you,"  Ber.gel),  shall 
strengthen,  shall  ground  [you]  (fix  you 
as  on  a  foundation,  "  that  you  may  con- 
quer all  adver.«e  force.  A  speech  worthy 
of  Peter,  the  liock  ;  he  is  confirming  his 
bretliren."  See  Luke  xxii.  32,  Thou,  when 
thou  hast  tvmed  again,  strengthen  (the 
same  word  as  here)  thy  brethren  :  2  Tim. 
ii.  19).  To  Him  (again  emphatic  :  "  that 
they  might  not  claim  any  praise  and  glory 
to  themselves,"  Gerhard)  be  (i.  e.  be  as- 
cribed :  or,  as  ch.  iv.  11,  is,  i.  e.  is  due)  the 
might  (which  has  been  shewn  in  this  per- 
fecting, confirming,  strengthening,  ground- 
ing yon,  and  in  all  that  those  words  imply 
as  their  ultimate  result, — of  victory  and 
glory)  to  the  ages  of  the  ages.     Amen. 

12—14  ]  CoNCLTTSiON.  12.]  By  Sil- 
vanus the  faithful  brother  (there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  distinguishing  this  Silvanus 
from  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  a: id  Timo- 
thy, mentioned  in  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Silas  in  the  Acts.  See  further  in  the 
Introduction),  as  I  reckon  (indicates  the 
Apostle's  judgment  concerning  Silvanus, 
given,  not  in  any  disparagement  of  him, 
nor  indicating  that  he  was  not  known  to 
St.  Peter,  but  as  fortifying  him,  in  his 
mission  to  the  churches  addressed,  with 
the  Apostle's  recommendation,  over  and 
above  the  acquaintance  which  the  readers 
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exhorting,  and  testifying 
that  this  is  the  true  grace 
of  Ood  wherein  ye  stand. 
>•■•  The  cliurdi  thiit  is  at 
Babylon,  elected  together 
with  you,  saluleth  you ; 
and  so  doth  JIarcus  my 
son.  '•*  Greet  ye  one  an- 
other with  a  kiss  of  cha- 
rity. Peace  be  toith  you 
all  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.     Amen. 
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few  words^  exhorting-^  and  testifying' 
^that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God ;  ^^t"^J*i. 
wherein  t  stand  ye.     l^  gj^g  that    is  t  i'a«  o'ir''' 
elected  together  with  you  in  Baby- 
lon saluteth  you  ;  and  so  doth  8  Mark  »  Actsxn.is. 
my  son.     l*  ^  Greet  ye  one  another  ^  k°™-  »^|-  Jo. 


to  you  all  that  are  in  Christ  f. 


i  Kph.  vi.  23. 
t  So  two  of  our 

three  oUett 

MSS. 


iiviy  already  have  had  with  him),  I  have 
written  unto  you  (these  words  "  utito 
you  "  are  taken  by  some,  as  the  A.  V.,  as 
dependent  on  "faithful,"  whieh  is  harsh, 
and  leaves  the  verb  "  /  have  written " 
witliout  any  object  of  address)  in  (literally, 
by  means  q/",— as  my  vehicle  of  conveying 
my  meaning)  few  words  (this  may  perhaps 
refer  to  some  more  copious  instructions 
whieh  Silvanus  was  to  give  them  by  word 
of  mouth  :  or  may  serve  to  fix  their  atten- 
tion more  pointedly  on  that  which  had 
been  thus  concisely  said),  exhorting  (such 
in  the  main  is  the  character  of  the  Epistle) 
and  giving  my  testimony  that  this  (of 
which  I  have  written  to  you  ;  see  below) 
is  the  true  grace  (as  testified  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  to  be  covenanted 
and  granted  to  them  by  God.  This  identi- 
fication of  the  preached  and  written  mes- 
sage with  the  true  mind  of  Go.l  towards 
man,  is  not  uncommon  with  our  Apostle : 
e.  g.,  eh.  i.  12,  25  [ii.  10,  25].  The  reason 
of  tliis  was  not  any  difference,  as  some 
wouhl  have  us  believe,  between  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  the 
difficulty  presented  to  the  readers  in  the 
fact  of  the  fiery  trial  of  sufferings  which 
they  were  passing  through)  of  God,  in 
which  stand  ye  (the  construction  in  the 
original  is  what  is  called  pregnant;  into 
which  being  admitted,  stand  in  it.  This 
is  a  short  and  earnest  exhortation,  con- 
taining in  it  the  pith  of  what  has  been  said 
by  way  of  exhortation  in  the  whole  Epistle). 
1*3.]  She  that  is  elected  together  with 
you  in  Babylon  salutes  you  (n-ho,  or  tchat 
is  this  ?  The  great  majority  of  Com- 
mentators understand  it  to  mean  a  sister 
congregation,  elect  like  yourselves,  ch.  i.  1. 
And  this  perliaps  may  be  a  legitimate  inter- 
pretation. Still  it  seems  hardly  proba- 
ble, that  there  should  lie  joined  together  in 
the  same  sending  of  .silutation,  an  abstrac- 
tion, spoken  of  thus  enigmutically,  and  a 
man,  Mark  my  son,  by  name.     No  men- 


tion has  occurred  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
word  church,  to  which  reference  might  be 
made  :  if  such  reference  be  sought  for,  the 
dispersion,  in  ch.  i.  1,  is  the  only  word 
suitable,  and  that  could  hardly  be  used  of 
the  congregation  in  any  particular  place. 
Finally,  it  seems  to  be  required  by  the 
rules  of  analogy,  that  in  an  Epistle  ad- 
dressed  to  elect  strangers  or  sojourners, 
individuallj',  not  aggregately,  "  s?ie  thai 
is  elected  together  ivith  them,"  must  be 
an  individual  person  also.  These  con- 
siderations induce  me  to  accede  to  the 
opinion  of  those,  who  recognize  here  the 
believing  sister  whom  St.  Peter  led  about, 
being  his  wife,  1  Cor.  ix.  5  :  and  to  find, 
in  the  somewhat  unusual  periphrastic 
way  of  speaking  of  her,  a  confirmation  of 
this  view.  Still,  I  own,  the  words  "  in 
Babylon"  a  little  stagger  me  in  this  view. 
But  it  seeins  less  forced  than  the  other. 
On  the  question,  tohat  Babylon  is  intended, 
whether  Rome,  or  the  Chaldean  capital,  or 
some  village  in  Egypt,  see  Introduction, 
§  iv.),  and  Mark  my  son  (perhaps,  and 
so  most  have  thought,  the  well-known 
Jlvangelist :  perhaps  the  actual  son  of 
St.  Peter,  bearing  this  name.  The  fact 
of  Peter  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark  (Acts  xii. 
2),  casts  hardly  any  weight  on  the  side 
of  the  former  interpretation  :  but  it  derives 
some  probability  from  the  circunistaneo 
that  St.  Mark  is  reported  by  Eusebius  to 
liave  been  the  follower  and  discipJe  and 
interpreter  of  Peter,  on  the  authority  of 
Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria :  and 
that  Irenaeus  reports  the  same.  The  word 
"  son "  is  understood  either  spiritually  or 
literally,  according  as  one  or  other  of  the 
above  views  is  taken).  14.]   Salute 

one  another  in  (as  the  medium  of  saluta- 
tion) a  kiss  of  love  (see  on  Rom.  xvi.  16, 
where,  as  every  where  except  here,  "  an 
holy  kiss"  is  the  expression).  Peace  be 
to  'you  all   that  are  in  Christ  (the  eon- 
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eluding  blessing  of  St.  Paul  is  usually 
grace,   not    peace:    see    [Koni.    xvi.   24] 

1  Cor.  xvi.  23 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  Gal.  vi. 
18;  Epli.  vi.  24  [where  however  "peace 
he  to  the  brethren,"  A'c.  precedes] ; 
Phil.  iv.  23;  Col.  iv.  18;  1  Thess.  v.  28; 

2  Thess.  iii.  18 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
22 ;  Titus  iii.  15  :  Philem.  25  [Heb.  xiii. 
25].  Gerhard  says  well  that  the  formula 
came  into  use  from  the  salutation  of  Christ 
aifter  the  Kesurrection.  The  blessing  differs 


also  from  those  in  St.  Paul,  in  the  limita- 
tion implied  by  you  all  that  are  in  Christ, 
whereas  St.  Paul  has  ever  "«y«YA_yoa  all." 
Here  it  is,  "  Peace  to  you,  I  mean,  all  that 
are,  and  in  as  far  as  they  are,  in  Christ;" 
in  union  and  communion  wnth  Him. 
"  That  are  in  Christ"  is  quite  in  St. 
Paul's  manner :  compare  Rom.  viii.  8 ; 
xvi.  7 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17.  See  also  our  eh.  iii. 
16;  V.  10). 


THE    SECOND   EPISTLE   GENERAL  OF 
PETER. 
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/.  1  SIMON  PETER, 
a  servant  and  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  them 
that  have  obtained  like 
precious  faith  tcith  us 
through  the  righteousness 
of  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ :  -  Grace  and 
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I.  1  Symeon  Peter,  a  servant  and  aActsxv.H. 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  them  that    Kph'rivl's!'' 
have   obtained  ^like    precious    faith    '^'"""•*- 
with  us  in  the  righteousness  of  our 
God  and  [our]  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : 
2  ^  Grace    and    peace    be    multiplied  ^  Dan.  iv.  i.  s 


Chap.  I.  1,  2.]  Addeess  and  greet- 
ing. 1.]  Symeon  (the  form  as  belong- 
itig  to  our  Apostle,  is  found,  besides  here, 
only    in    Acts   xv.    14.     Its  occurrence  is 
at   all   events   a    testimony   in   favour   of 
■  the   independence   of  the   second   Epistle. 
It   has   not,   in   order  to  make  the  name 
'  uniform,  been  adapted  to  the  first :  which, 
considering  that  it  refers  to  the  first,  is 
a  note,  however  slight,  on  the  side  of  its 
genuineness)  Peter  a  servant  (Rom.  i.  1) 
and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  them  that 
have  obtained    (not   got  for   themselves) 
like  precious  faith  (faith, — i.  e.  substance 
of    truth    believed :    faith   objective,    not 
subjective, — of  equal  value :    not,    which 
[  confers    equal    right    to    God's    kingdom, 
equal  honour  and  glory.     The  A.  V.   has 
f  hit   the    meaning    very    happily   by    like 
;  precious.     See  1  Pet.  ii.  7)  with  us  (ap- 
I  parently,  in  the  first  place,  the  Apostles: 
;  but  more  probably,  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
Jewish  Christians,    with    whom  the  Gen- 
tiles   had   been    admitted    into   the    same 
covenant,   and  the  inheritance  of  the  like 
jirecious  promises)  in  the  righteousness  of 
our  God  and  [our]  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
(first,  concerning  the  woids,  in  the  righte- 
ousness.    Some  Commentators  take  righte- 
ousness for  an  attribute  of  God,  and  "  in  " 
as    instrumental,    by    the    righteousness, 
goodness,   truth,   of   God:   others  under- 


stand it  as  the  righteousness  which  God 
gives  us,  and  Christ  won  for  us,  ex- 
plaining "  in "  as  with  or  bg :  but  this  is 
objectionable,  seeing  that  righteousness 
comes  by  faith,  not  faith  by  righteousness. 
The  best  explanation  seems  to  me  that 
"  righteousness  "  here  betokens  the  righte- 
ous dealing  of  God,  corresponding  to  His 
attribute  of  righteousness,  as  opposed  to 
respect  of  persons,  and  that  the  words  are 
to  be  taken  in  close  connexion  with  the 
foregoing,  "in"  being  used  of  the  con- 
ditional element,  in  which  the  obtaining 
like  precious  faith  is  grounded :  so  that 
the  sense  is,  in  His  righteousness,  which 
makes  no  difierence  between  the  one  party 
and  the  other,  God  has  given  to  you  the 
like  precious  faith,  as  to  us.  The  objection 
made  to  this,  that  tlms  the  Epistle  must 
be  regarded  as  written  to  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, is  not  valid,  or  proves  too  much  : 
for  at  all  events  there  must  be  two  parties 
in  view  in  the  words  "  like  precious  .... 
with  us,"  whatever  these  parties  be. 
Next,  in  the  words,  of  our  God  and  [our] 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  interpret, 
as  in  Titus  ii.  13  [where  see  note]  our 
God  of  the  Father,  and  [our]  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  Son.  Here,  there  is  the 
additional  consideration  in  favour  of  this 
view,  that  the  Two  are  distinguished  most 
plainly  in  the  next  verse) :        2.J  Grace  to 
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unto  you  in  the  knowledge  of  God^ 
jind  of  Jesus  our  Lord. 

3  Seeing  that  his  divine  power 
Lath  given  unto  us  all  things  that 
pertain  unto  life^  and  godliness, 
"=  through  the  knowledge  of  '^  him 
that  called  us  fby  his  own  glory 
and  virtue,  *  ^  througli  which  he 
hath   given  unfo    us   his   exceeding 

^  ^ ^  ,    great  and  precious  promises  :  that  by 

f2Cor.iii.i8.  means  of  these  may  ye  become  ^par- 
Heb:S.^*6.  takers  of  the  divine  nature,  ^  having 

IJohniii.  2.  /  " 

g  ch.  ii.  18, 20.  escaped  from  the  corruption  that  is 
t  literait!,,  in.  in  thc  world  t  through  lust.     ^  And 


:  John  xvii. ! 

1 1  Tiiess.  ii. 
12.  &  iv.  7- 
2  Tliess.  ii. 
M.    2  Tim. 


+  So  three  out 
of  OUT  four 
oldest  MSS. 
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peace  be  multiplied  unto 
you  through  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our 
Lord,  3  according  as  his 
divine  potoer  hath  given 
unto  us  all  things  that 
pertain  unto  life  and  god- 
liness, through  the  knoto- 
ledge  of  him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and 
virtue  :  *  wlierehy  are  given 
unto  us  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises  :  that  hy 
these  ye  might  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature,  hav- 
ing escaped  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  ivorld  through 
lust.      5  And   beside   this, 


you  and  peace  be  multiplied  (so  in  1  Pet.  i. 
2 :  but  further  specified  here  by  what  fol- 
lows) in  (as  the  vehicle,  or  conditional 
element  of  the  multiplication)  the  know- 
ledge (properly,  full,  or  ripe  knowledge : 
but  this  can  hardly  be  given  in  English 
witliout  too  strong  a  phrase)  of  God,  and 
of  Jesus  our  Lord  (every  unusual  expres- 
sion, like  Jesus  our  Lord,  occurring  only 
Iloin.  iv.  24,  should  be  noticed  as  a  morsel  of 
evidence  to  the  independence  of  the  Epistle). 
.  3—11.]  Exhortation  to  advance  in  the 
graces  of  the  spiritual  life  :  introduced  (vv. 
3,  4)  by  a  consideration  of  the  rich  bestowal 
from  God  of  all  things  belonging  to  that 
life  by  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and  the 
aim  of  His  promises,  viz.  that  we  should 
partake  in  the  divine  nature.  3.]  Seeing 
that  (the  connexion  with  the  greeting  which 
precedes  must  not  be  broken  :  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  Epistle,  to  dilate  further 
when  the  sense  seems  to  have  come  to  a 
close)  His  divine  (the  word  rendered 
divine  is  peculiar,  in  the  New  Test.,  to 
this  Epistle)  power  hath  given  us  all 
things  which  are  [tequisite]  for  life  and 
godliness  (this  word  godliness  is  a  mark 
of  the  later  apostolic  period)  through  (hy 
means  of,  as  the  medium  of  attainment : 
"  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the  beginning 
of  life,  John  xvii.  3."  Calvin)  the  know- 
ledge (the  same  word  as  above)  of  Him 
that  called  us  (i.  e.  of  God,  who  is  ever 
the  Caller  in  the  New  Test. :  see  e.  g. 
1  Pet.  ii.  9)  by  (of  the  instrument)  His 
own  glory  and  virtue  (virtues  are  pre- 
dicated of  God  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Both  sub- 
stantives belong  to  God,  not  to  us:    we 


must  not  render,  as  in  A. V.,  "called  us 
to  glory  and  virtue,"  of  which  meaning 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  either  of  the  read- 
ings. Bengel  seems  to  give  the  meaning 
well,  "To  glory  must  be  referred  those 
attributes  of  God  which  are  natural,  to 
virtue  those  which  are  called  moral .-  both 
are,  in  their  inmost  nature,  one."  See 
Gal.  i.  15),  4.]  through  which  (His  at- 
tributes and  energies)  He  hath  given  to  us 
(not  as  A.  V.,  "are  given,"  passive)  the 
[or.  His]  greatest  and  precious  pro- 
mises (not,  things  promised),  that  by 
means  of  these  (promises :  i.  e.  their  ful- 
filment) ye  may  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature  (i.  e.  of  that  holiness,  and 
truth,  and  love,  and,  in  a  word,  perfec- 
tion, which  dwells  in  God,  and  in  you 
by  God  dwelling  in  you),  having  es- 
caped (a  note  of  matter  of  fact,  bring- 
ing out  in  this  case  the  negative  side  of 
the  Christian  Life,  as  the  former  clause  did 
the  positive: — 'when  ye  have  escaped') 
from  the  corruption  (destruction  of  soul 
and  body)  which  is  in  the  world  in  (con- 
sisting in,  as  its  element  and  ground)  lust 
(Calvin  says  well:  "This  corruption  he 
shews  to  be  not  in  the  elements  which 
surround  us,  but  in  our  own  heart,  because 
there  reign  the  vicious  and  wicked  aftec- 
tions,  Avliose  source  and  root  he  denotes 
by  the  word  lust.  This  corruption  then 
is  so  placed  by  him  in  the  world,  as  to 
shew  us  that  the  world  is  in  ourselves"). 

6 — 7.]  Direct  exhortation,  consequent 
on  vv.  3,  4,  to  progress  in  the  spiritual 
life.  6.]  And  on   this  very  account 

(the   reason    here    being    that    stated   in 
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gifinp  all  diligence,  add 
to  your  faith  virtue:  and 
to  virtue  knowledge ;  "  and 
to  knowledge  temperance  ; 
and  to  temperance  pa- 
tience; and  to  patience  god- 
liness ;  '  and  to  godliness 
hrotherlif  kindness  ;  and  to 
brolherlg  kindness  charitg. 
■  For  if  these  things  be  in 
you,  and  abound,  they  make 
you  thrtt  ye  shall  neither 
be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in. 
the  knoivledge  of  our  Lord 
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for   this    reason,    '' g-iviii<^    on    your  i>ch.  lii.is. 

part   all    dilig'cuce,  ])rovitle,    in  [the 

exercise  of]   your  faith,  virtue  ;  and 

in   your   virtue,  'knowledg'e ;   6  g^d '"'*""• ''• 

in    your    kno\vled<^e,    self-restraint; 

and  in  your  self-restraint,  patience; 

and    in    your    patience,    g-odliness; 

7  and    in    your    g'odliness,  brotherly 

kindness;    and  '^  in    your   brotherly  kcai.vi.io. 

*^  .1  Tlicss  ill. 

kindness,  love.     ^  For  these  thing's,    J'-j^,,'; V/'-i 
being     in     you,    and     multiplying, 
render    you    not  idle  '  nor    yet  un-  i  John  xy.  2. 
fruitful   towards   the  perfect   know- 
ledge   of    our    Lord   Jesus    Christ. 


ver.  3,  "seeing  that,  ^'c,"  above :  so  that 
thia  forms  a  sort  of  teniiiuatiou  to  that 
sentence.  The  A.  V.  'beside  this'  is  en- 
tirely at  fault)  giving  on  your  part  (lite- 
rally, introducing  by  the  side  of:  i.e. 
besides  those  precious  promises  on  God's 
part,  bringing  in  on  your  part)  all  dili- 
gence, furnish  (from  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  verb,  to  provide  expenses  for  a 
chorus,  it  easily  gets  this  of  furnishing 
forth.  And  the  construction  and  meaning 
of  the  following  clauses  is  not  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  "add  to"  your  faith,  virtue,  &e., 
but  the  word  in  is  each  time  used  of  that 
which  is  assumed  to  be  theirs,  and  the 
e-xhortation  is.  to  take  care  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  that,  the  next  step  is  de- 
veloped), in  your  faith  (Bengel  re- 
marks, "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God : 
therefore  we  are  not  ordered  to  provide 
faith,  but  iu  our  faith  those  fruits,  seven 
of  which  are  enumerated :  faith  lead- 
ing the  band,  love  closing  i*.")  virtue 
(best  perhaps  understood  with  Bongel  as 
"strenuous  tone  and  vigour  of  mind"); 
and  in  your  virtue,  knowledge  (probably 
that  practical  discrimiuating  knowledge, 
of  which  it  is  said  Eph.  v.  17,  "-Se  not  nn- 
ivise,  but  iindersfanding  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is") ;  6.]  and  in  your  knowledge, 
self-restraint  ("  temperance "  is  jier- 
haps  now  too  much  used  of  one  sort  only 
of  self-restraint,  fully  to  express  the 
word.  The  connexion  is :  let  such  dis- 
crimiuating knowledge  not  be  without  its 
fruit,  of  steady  holding  in  hand  of  tlie 
passions  and  tempers) ;  and  in  your  self- 
restraint,    patient    endurance   (in    alilic- 


tions  and  trials ) ;  and  in  your  patient  en- 
durance, godliness  (i.e.  it  is  not  to  be  mere 
brute  Stoical  endurance,  but  united  with 
God-fearing  and  God-trusting);  7.]  and 
in  your  godliness,  brotherly  Mndness  (not 
suH'ering  your  godliness  to  be  moroseness, 
nor  a  sullen  solitary  habit  of  life,  bnt  kind 
and  generous  and  courteous)  ;  and  in  your 
brotherly  kindness,  love  (universal  kind- 
ness of  thouglit,  word,  and  act  towards  all : 
a  catholic  large-heartedness,  not  confining 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  to  brethren 
only.  Matt.  v.  46,  47.  So  that  these  two 
last  correspond  to  the  "  love  to  one  another 
and  to  all"  of  1  Thess.  iii.  12). 

8,  9.]  Seasons  for  the  foregoing  exhor- 
tations :  1)  positive,  the  advantage  of  these 
Christian  graces  in  bringing  forth  fruit 
towards  the  mature  knowledge  of  Christ :  2) 
negative,  the  disadvantage  of  their  absence 
from  the  character.  8.]  For  these 

things  (the  above-mentioned  graces)  being 
in  you  (l)y  previous  subsistence)  and  multi- 
plying (not  merely  as  A.  V.  "abounding") 
render  you  (not  the  present  tense  for  the 
future,  but  expressing  the  habitual  character 
and  function  of  these  virtues)  not  idle  nor 
yet  (introduces  a  slight  climax  :  a  man  may 
be  in  some  sense  not  unfruitful,  but  yet 
uuworkful)  unfruitful  towards  (not  "in" 
as  A.  V. :  these  virtues  are  all  regarded 
as  so  many  steps  in  advancing  towards 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  great  complex  end  of  the  Christian 
life)  the  perfect  knowledge  (here,  con- 
sidering the  plac3  which  it  holds,  it  is 
well  to  give  the  full  sense  of  thi.«  word, 
which  is  the  same  as  in  vv.  2,  3 ;  not  as 
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^  For  he  that  lacketh  these   things 
iii.9,  mis     blind,    short-sighted,     having 
.M.    forgotten    the   "  purification   of    his 
'i-7.'    former     sins.       10  Wherefore      the 
iii.  10.  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence  °  to 
make  your   calling  and  election  se- 
17.      cure  :    for   doing  these  things,  r  ye 
shall  never  fall :  ii  for  so   your  en- 
trance   shall    be    richly    ministered 
unto  you  into  the  eternal  kingdom 
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Jesus  Christ.  »  But  he 
that  laclceth  these  things 
is  blind,  and  cannot  see 
afar  off,  and  hath  for- 
ffoften  that  he  wjs  purged 
from  his  old  sins.  '"  Where- 
fore the  rather,  brethren, 
give  diligence  to  malce  your 
calling  and  election  sure  : 
for  if  ye  do  these  things, 
ye  shall  never  fall :  '^  for 
so  an  entrance  shall  be 
ministered  unto  you  abun- 


in  ver.  6)  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (in 
Him  are  hid,  ethically  as  well  as  doc- 
trinally,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge:  the  knowledge  of  Him  is  the 
imitation  of  Him :  for  as  it  is  true  that 
hereafter  the  seeing  Him  as  He  is  will 
ensure^nr  heing  perfectly  like  Him,  so  it 
is  true  that  here  the  only  way  in  any 
degree  increasingly  to  see  Him  as  He  is,  is 
to  become  increasingly  like  Him.  He  only 
can  declare  Christ,  who  reflects  Christ). 

9.]  For  {negative  reason:  see  .ibove: 
and  that,  with  reference  not  only  to  the 
exhortations  of  vv.  5,  6,  7,  but  by  this 
for  connected  also  with  ver.  8 :  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  is  great,  for  the 
disadvantage  of  the  absence  indicates  no 
less  than  spiritual  blindness  and  oblivion) 
he  to  whom  these  are  not  present  (con- 
trast to  ver.  8)  is  blind  (lacks  discern- 
ment altogether  of  his  own  state  as  a 
member  of  Christ  and  inheritor  of  hea- 
ven), short-sighted  (some  interpret  the 
word  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  heavenly 
things,  which  are  distant,  only  earthly, 
which  are  close  at  hand.  Perliaps,  how- 
ever, this  is  an  interpretation  more  subtle 
than  the  Apostle's  meaning),  having  in- 
curred forgetfulness  of  the  purification  of 
his  former  sins  (i.e.  of  the  fact  of  his 
ancient,  pre-Christian,  sins  having  bceu 
purged  away  in  his  baptism.  This,  and  not 
the  purification  of  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  of  his  among  them,  by  the  cross  of 
Christ,  is  evidently  the  sense,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  sentence.  And  thus  almost 
all  the  Commentators.) 

10,  11.]  The  exhortation  is  resumed, 
and  further  pressed,  both  on  the  pre- 
ceding grounds,  and  on  account  of  its 
])lessed  ultimate  results,  if  followed. 
10.]  Wherefore  the  rather  (wherefore 
referring  to  the  two  considerations 
urged  in  vv.  8,  9,  and  the  rather 
making  tliem    reasons  for   increased  zeal 


in  complying  with  the  exhortation),  bre- 
thren (making  the  appeal  more  close 
and  affectionate),  give  diligence  (so  the 
A.  V.  admirably)  to  make  (properly,  to 
make  for  yourselves :  not  to  make  abso- 
lutely, which  lay  beyond  their  power, 
but  to  do  it,  on  their  side,  for  their  parj;. 
But  the  verb  must  not  be  explained  aw.ay 
into  a  pure  subjectivity,  "  to  make  sure  to 
yourselves :"  it  carries  the  reflective  force, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  the  act  is  and  must 
be  done  for  and  as  regards  a  man's  own 
self,  the  absolute  and  final  determiuation 
resting  with  Another)  your  calling  and 
election  (i.  e.,  as  Grotius,  "The  calling 
which  came  to  you  by  the  Gospel,  and 
the  election  which  followed  it,  when  you 
became  the  people  of  God."  Both  these 
were  God's  acts,  ver.  3,  and  1  Pet.  i.  1,  2) 
secure  (for  both,  in  as  far  as  we  look  on 
them  from  the  lower  side,  not  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  counsels  of  God,  are 
insecure,  unless  established  by  holiness  of 
life.  In  His  foreknowledge  and  purpose, 
there  is  no  insecurity,  no  uncertainty : 
but  in  our  vision  and  apprehension  of  them 
as  they  exist  in  and  for  us,  much,  until 
they  are  made  secure  in  the  way  here 
pointed  out):  for,  doing  these  things 
(because  these  arc  works  done.  And  the 
participle  is  conditional,  carrying  with  it 
an  hypothesis :  as  A.  V.,  '  if  ye  do  these 
things'),  ye  shall  never  offend  (i.e.  stum- 
ble and  fall)  :  11.]  for  thus  (i.  e.  if  ye  do 
these  things)  shall  he  richly  (the  adverb  is  i 
not,  as  Huther  says,  surprising,  but  most 
natural  and  obvious  with  the  verb,  which 
is  one  of  furnishing  and  ministering;  there- 
fore of  quantity.  The  adverb  belongs  to 
the  figure  latent  in  the  verb:  and  must 
therefore  be  interpreted  in  and  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  verb :  in  which  case  | 
it  will  indicate  high  degrees  and  fulness  of 
glory)  furnished  to  you  (the  verb  seems 
expressly    chosen    in  order   to   answer   to 
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dantly  into  the  everlast- 
ing kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
1'  Wherefore  I  tcill  not  be 
negligent  to  put  you  always 
in  remembrance  of  these 
things,  though  ye  Jcnow 
them,  and  be  established 
in  the  present  truth.  •'  Yea, 
I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as 
I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to 
stir  you  up  by  putting  you 
in  remembrance ;  ^*  know- 
ing that  shortly  I  must 
put  q^f'this  my  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  shewed  me. 
'*  Moreover  I  will  endea- 
vour that  ye  may  be  able 
after  my  decease  to  have 
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of    our    Lord    and    Saviour    Jesus 
Christ.      12  wi^erefore   'I   will    be  « i^"!.'!- ',«• 
t  sui-e  to  put  you  always  in  remem-    Ijolm V/.-iV. 
brance  of  these  things,  'though  y^  ^ ^"/J,',\Ysf, 
know   them,   and   be  established  in  ^^bAiCi"' 
the    truth    which    is    present   [with 
you].     13  J3ut  I  think  it  meet,  ^  as  « « cor. v. i. 4. 
long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle.  Ho  tch.in.i. 
stir  you  up,  putting  you  in  remem- 
brance ;  1*  "  knowing  that  shortly  I  "  ftli?*  xxxV. 
must  put  off  my  tabernacle,  even  as    ^''■^^ 
^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shewed  unto  *  Jo'"'  »»'•  's- 
me.     i'^  Moreover  I  will   endeavour 
that  ye  may  on  every  occasion  be 


that  in  ver.  5  :  "  Furnish  forth  your  own. 
lives  with  these  Christian  graces,  so  shall 
be  furnished  to  you,  &c.")  the  (or,  your) 
entrance  (the  entrance  which  all  Christians 
look  for :  not  the  fact  of  this  entrance 
taking  place,  hut  the  fiict  of  its  being 
richly  furnished,  or  tninistered,  is  that 
asserted)  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

12 — 21.]  The  above  exhortations  con- 
firmed by  the  consideration  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  power  and  announced  coming 
of  Christ,  as  shewn  1)  by  apostolic  testi- 
mony, 2)  by  Old  Test,  prophecy. 
12  —  15.]  the  Apostle  holds  it  necessary 
to  remind  them  of  this  truth,  and  will  do 
so  up  to  his  approaching  end.  12.] 

Wherefore  (namely,  because  the  doing 
these  things  is  the  only  way  to  a  rich 
participation  in  the  blessings  and  glories 
of  Christ's  kingdom)  I  will  be  sure  always 
to  remind  you  concerning  these  things 
(the  things  just  now  spoken  of:  iu  the 
widest  sense :  it  does  not  merely  take  up 
the  "these  things"  of  ver.  10,  nor  merely 
refer  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  His 
coming),  though  ye  know  them,  and  are 
confirmed  (firmly  established)  in  the  truth 
which  is  present  with  you  (the  words 
"  the  present  truth,"  A.  N .,  give  a  wrong 
idea  to  the  English  reader:  seeming  to 
mean,  the  truth  at  present  under  notice. 
The  meaning  is,  '  which  is  [known  and 
professed]  among  you').  13.]  But 

(notwithstanding  this  previously  conceded 
fact,  that  you  know  and  stand  firm  in 
the  truth)  I  think  it  right  {why,  follows. 


ver.  14),  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  taber- 
nacle (see  for  the  sense  2  Cor.  v.  1  fl". ; 
and  below),  to  stir  you  up,  in  (not,  '  by .-' 
in,  as  the  medium  in  which  I  strive 
towards  the  stirring  up,  and  in  using 
which  it  has  place.  In  an  English  ver- 
sion, the  preposition  is  best  omitted) 
reminding  (the  same  phrase  occurs  in 
ch.   iii.  1) ;  14.]    knowing   (as  I 

do :  reason  for  thinking  it  meet)  that 
rapid  is  (see  below,  is,  of  that  which 
is  to  be :  the  normal  present)  the  put- 
ting off  (the  two  figures,  of  a  taber- 
nacle or  tent,  and  a  garment,  are  in- 
termingled, as  in  2  Cor.  v.  1  ff.)  of  my 
tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  declared  unto  me  (the  allusion  is 
to  John  xxi.  18  fi".,  where  a  swift  and 
sharp  death  is  announced  to  St.  Peter 
by  our  risen  Lord.  And  the  sentence 
does  not  mean  to  say,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, that  he  must  soon  put  off  his 
tabernacle,  but  that  the  putting  off,  when- 
ever it  did  come,  would  be  sudden  and 
quick.  Missing  this  point,  some  have 
imagined  that  some  other  special  revela- 
tion to  St.  Peter  is  implied:  and  such 
revelations  are  related  in  tradition.  But 
even  if  the  adjective  be  understood  to 
mean  'soon,'  'not  far  off,'  no  such  in- 
ference need  be  drawn.  For*  it  might 
well  be  that  advancing  old  age  might  lead 
the  Apostle  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end 
))rophesied  to  him  could  not  be  far  off. 
15.]  Moreover  I  will  endeavour  that  ye 
may  on  every  occasion  have  it  in  your 
power   after  my   decease   (it  is   at  least 
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able  after  my  decease  to  have  these 

thing's  in  remembrance.     ^^  For  not 

jpr.tir.    in.  pursuance  of '' cunning-ly  devised 

iv!s!'""   fables    did   we    make   known    unto 

you   the  power  and  coming  of  our 

itt  xyii.  1,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  ^  havin<?  been 

Mark  ix.  /  _  ^ 

/i^john  i.  eyewitnesses  of  his  majesty.  17  For 
he  received  from  God  the  Father 
honour  and  glory,  when  there  was 
sent  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
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these  things  always  in  re- 
membrance. '^  For  toe 
have  not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  tvheit 
toe  made  known  unto  you 
the  power  and  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
tvere  eyewitnesses  of  his 
majesty.  '7  For  he  re* 
ceiced  from  God  the  Fa- 
ther honour  and  glory, 
ivhen  there  came  such  a 
voice  to  him  from  the  ex- 


l-emarkable  that,  with  the  recollection  of 
the  scene  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration 
floating  in  his  mind,  the  Apostle  should 
use  so  close  together  the  words  which 
were  there  also  associated,  viz.  tahemacle 
and  decease  \_exodus']  :  see  Luke  ix.  28  ff. 
The  coincidence  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
treating  of  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle)  to  exercise  the  memory  of 
these  things. 

16 — 18.]  Corroboration  of  the  certainty 
of  the  facts  announced  by  apostolic  eye- 
witness. 16.]  For  (reason  for  the 
zeal  which  he  had  just  predicated  of  him- 
self) not  in  pursuance  of  cunningly-de- 
vised fables  (such  cunningly-devised  fables 
would  be  the  mythologies  of  the  heathen, 
the  cabalistic  stories  of  the  Jews ;  and 
these  may  be  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  also 
the  fables  of  the  Gnostics,  which  could,  it 
is  true,  only  be  in  their  infancy,  but  still 
might  be  pointed  at  by  St.  Peter,  as  by 
St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  7 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  4; 
Tit.  i.  14)  did  we  make  known  unto  you 
(the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  says  De  Wette, 
wishes  to  appear  to  stand  in  closer  relation 
to  his  readers,  than  tlie  writer  of  1  Peter : 
see  1  Pet.  i.  12.  But  why  so  ?  May  not 
the  same  Apostle  in  one  place  mean  the 
actual  preachers  who  delivered  the  Gospel 
to  them ;  in  the  other,  the  Apostles,  who 
were  its  first  witnesses  ?  For  observe,  that 
first  Epistle  is  addressed  to  certain  definite 
churches ;  this,  to  all  Christians  generally. 
Or,  again,  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely impossible  that  the  publication  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  existing  Gospels 
may  have  taken  place,  and  may  be  alluded 
to  in  these  words  ?)  the  power  (viz.  that 
conferred  on  Him  by  the  Father  at  His 
glorification,  of  which  the  following  scene 
testified,  and  the  actuality  of  which  He 
himself  asserted,  when  He  said,  Matt. 
xxviii.   18,    All  power  is  given  nnto  me 


in  heaven  and  earth :  in  the  strength  of 
which  Ho  will  come  to  judge  the  world) 
and  coming  (i.  c.,  as  ever,  second  and  glo- 
rious coming :  not,  as  Erasmus  and  miiny 
others.  His  first  coming)  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  [in  virtue  of]  having  been 
admitted  (the  participle,  as  so  often,  ren- 
ders the  reason, — the  enabling  cause  of 
the  act)  eye-witnesses  (the  word  used  is  a 
technical  term,  used  of  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  highest  degree  of  initiation 
in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries :  and,  consi- 
dering the  occasion  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  there  seems  no  reason  for  letting  go 
altogether  this  reference  here :  "  admitted 
as  initiated  spectators."  Still,  in  English, 
we  have  no  other  way  of  expressing  this 
than  as  above.  Any  attempt  to  introduce 
the  allusion  would  overcharge  the  lan- 
guage. The  word  "admitted"  gives  a 
faint  hint  of  it)  of  His  majesty  (viz.  on  the 
occasion  to  be  mentioned.  The  words  must 
not  be  generalized,  to  reach  to  all  occasions 
of  such  witnessing :  but  it  is  obvious  that 
neither  must  the  Transfiguration  be  re- 
garded as  standing  altogether  alone  in 
such  an  assertion.  It  is  indeed  here  that 
incident  which  marked,  to  the  Apostle's 
mind,  most  certainly  the  reality  of  Christ's 
future  glory  :  but  it  was  not  the  only  occa- 
sion when  he  had  seen  the  exhibition  of 
divine  power  by  Him  as  a  foretaste  of  his 
power  at  his  return  to  judgment:  compare 
John  V.  25—28,  with  John  xi.  40—44). 

17.]  For  (justification  of  the  above 
assertion  that  we  were  admitted  witnesses 
of  His  majesty)  having  received  (the  con- 
struction is  an  iuteiTuptod  one:  so  in  the 
original)  from  God  the  Father  honour  and 
glory  (honour,  in  the  voice  which  spoke  to 
him  :  glory,  in  the  light  wliich  shone  from 
Him),  when  a  voice  was  borne  to  Him 
(the  occurrence  of  a  similar  expression  in 
1  Pet.  i.  13  is  to  be  noticed)    of   such   a 
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cellent  glory.  This  is  my 
helottd  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.  '^^  And  this 
voice  which  came  from 
heaven  tve  heard,  when  we 
were  with  him  in  the  holy 
vwunl.  "  We  have  also 
ii  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy ;  whereunto  ye  do 
ivell  that  ye  f(ike  heed,  as 
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excellent  g-loiy,  ^This  is  my  beloved  *  •JJ»'*ii"i"'- 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  &u''7."" 
18  And  this  voice  we  heard  sent  from    a'^x^w."  ' 


IlCil 


iven,  w 


hen  we  were  with  him  in 


•"the  holy  mount.     ^^And   we  l^ave  i'|ecKxo<uii. 
more    secure    the    prophetic    word;    itii.a.""' 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that    ye   take 


kind  (viz.  as  is  stated  in  ^vhat  follows : 
"purporting  as  follows")  by  (uttered  by) 
the  sublime  glory  (the  words  seem  to  be  a 
way  of  dcsitruating-  God  Himself.  Otliers 
undorstaiid  them  of  the  bright  cloud  which 
overshadowed  the  company  :  otliers  of  the 
heaven :  but  the  preposition  by,  in  its 
only  admissible  meaning  [see  above],  will 
not"  suit  either  ill',,  rpretat ion),  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  (literally,  on  whom) 
I  am  well  pleased  (the  words  arc  as  in 
Matt.  xvii.  5,  where  however  we  have  "  in 
whom  "  for  "on  whom,"  and  "hear  him  " 
is  added.  In  Mark  and  Luke  the  words 
"in  whom  I  am  well  j^leased"  arc  want- 
ing :  and  in  the  critical  text  of  St.  Luke  it 
is,  "  my  chosen  Son."  It  is  worth  notice, 
that  the  words  are  in  an  independent  form 
here,  on  whom  is  what  is  called  a  preg- 
nant construction,— "on  whom  my  plea- 
sure has  lighted  and  abides"). 

18.]  Substantiation  of  the  personal  tes- 
timony above  adduced  by  reference  to  the 
fact.  And  this  voice  we  (Apostles :  Peter, 
.lames,  and  John)  heard  borne  from  heaven 
(not,  as  A.  V.  ungrammatically,  "this  voice 
which  came  from  heaven:"  we  heard  it 
liorne,  witnessed  its  coining,  from  heaven), 
being  with  Him  in  the  holy  mount  (De 
\\'ette  is  partly  right,  when  he  says  that 
this  epithet  "holy"  shews  a  later  view  of 
the  fact  than  that  given  us  in  the  evan- 
gelistic narrative.  The  epithet  would  na- 
turally arise  when  the  Gospel  history  was 
known,  as  marking  a  place  where  a  mani- 
festation of  this  divine  presence  and  glory 
had  taken  place.  The  place  whereon  Moses 
stood  is  said,  in  Exodus  iii.  5,  to  be  holy 
ground.  So  that  really  all  we  can  infer 
from  it  is,  that  the  history  was  assumed  to 
be  already  well  known :  which  is  one  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  probable  date  of 
the  Epistle :  see  Introd.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  refute  Grotius's  idea,  that  Mount 
Siop  is  meant,  and  that  the  voice  referred 
to  is  that  related  in  John  xii.  28). 

19—21.]  The  same — i.  e.  the  certainty 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  before  siwken  of, — 
(■*  further  confirmed   by  reference  to  Old 

Vol..  II. 


Test,  prophecy.  19.]  And  we  have 

more  sure  (i.  e.  hold  more  surely)  the  pro- 
phetic word  (a  double  explanation  is  pos- 
sible :  I)  that  the  comparative  alludes  to 
wlint  has  gone  before  as  its  reason,  as  if 
it  had  been  said.  Wherefore,  or  Now,  or 
Henceforth  we  have,  &c.  :  i.  e.  '  on  account 
of  this  voice  from  heaven  which  we  heard, 
we  have  firmer  hold  of,  or  esteem  [possess] 
more  sure,  the  prophetic  word,  as  now  having 
in  our  own  ears  begun  its  fulfilment.'  The 
great  objection  to  such  a  view  is,  the  omis- 
sion of  any  such  connecting  particles  as 
those  above  supplied.  It  is  true  the  Apostle 
may  have  omitted  them  :  but  even  sup- 
posing that,  it  is  further  against  the  view, 
that  if  such  be  the  force  of  the  compara- 
tive, the  thought  is  not  at  all  followed  up 
in  the  ensuing  verses.  We  come  then  to 
(he  other  possible  force  of  the  compara- 
tive :  2)  that  it  is  used  as  comparing  the 
prophetic  word  with  something  which  has 
been  mentioned  before,  as  being  firmer, 
more  secure  than  that  other.  And  if  so, 
what  is  that  other  ?  The  most  obvious 
answer  is,  the  voice  from  heaven :  and 
this  is  at  first  sight  confirmed  by  the  con- 
sideratioii  that  one  word  would  thus  be 
compared  with  another.  But  then  comes 
in  the  great  difficulty.  How  could  the 
Apostle  designate  the  written  word  of 
God,  inspired  into  and  transmitted  through 
men,  as  something  firmer,  more  secure, 
than  the  uttei-ed  voice  of  God  Himself? 
And  our  reply  must  be,  that  only  in  one 
sense  can  this  be  so,  viz.  as  being  of  wider 
and  larger  reference,  embracing  not  only  a 
single  testimony  to  Christ  as  that  divine 
voice  did,  but  "  the  sufferings  which  were 
destined  for  Christ,  and  the  glories  that 
were  to  follow  "  as  presenting  a  broader 
basis  for  the  Christian's  trust,  and  not 
only  one  fact,  however  important.  This 
is  a  modification  of  Huther's  view,  which 
takes  the  comparison  to  be,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Transfigm-ation  presented 
only  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  whereas  the  prophetic  word  substan- 
tiates His  future  glory  also.     But  this  i» 
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"^ joh^l'!^''  ^i^'ed,  as  unto  "=11  candle  shining  in 
a    dark    place,    until    the    day  shall 

^xxHifi'**  <^'^wn,  and  ^  the  morning  star  shall 
ffr^"'"'"' arise    in    your    hearts:    soj^nowing 

eRora.xii.o.  this  first,  that  *'no  projAecy  of  the 
scripture    cometh    of   private    inter- 

'Vm'i'n'*''  pi'et^^tion.       21  Pqi-    f  pro2:)hecy     was 
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unto  a  light  that  shineth 
in  a  dark  place,  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day 
star  arise  in  your  hearts  : 
2"  Jcnoioing  this  first,  that 
no  prophecy  of  the  scrip- 
ture is  of  any  private  in- 
terpretation.      ^'  For    the 


insufficient,  or  ratliei-  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect :  for  the  Apostle  clearly  does  regard 
the  voice  at  the  Transfiguration  as  a  pledge 
of  Christ's  future  glory) ;  to  whicli  ye  do 
well  in  paying  attention,  as  to  a  candle 
(the  figure  is  taken  from  the  lighting  of  a 
caydle  at  night,  and  the  imagery  is  as  in 
Kom.  xiii.  12)  shining  in  a  dark  place, 
until  day  shall  dawn  (i.  e.  shall  have 
dawned:  the  dawn  coming  in  upon  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  state  indicated 
above),  and  the  morning  star  shall  rise 
in  your  hearts  (the  dawn  of  the  day  is 
accompanied  by  the  rising  of  the  morning 
star.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  what  time 

is  here  pointed  out  by  the  *' until  ^c." 
Various  meanings  have  been  assigned. 
Some  think  that  Old  Test,  times  preceded 
the  rising  of  the  day  star  of  the  New  Test, 
dispensation.  But  it  is  entirely  against 
this  view,  that  the  present,  whereunio  ye 
do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  makes  it  neces- 
sary, as  indeed  does  the  whole  context, 
that  the  time  spoken  of,  which  the  "■'  until 
Sfc."  is  to  put  an  end  to,  should  be  ^j?-e- 
sent.  De  Wette  modifies  this  last  view  by 
saying,  that  this  Old  Test,  darkness  of  the 
pre-Christian  time  still  endures  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  But  this  would  make  the  readers, 
who  are  said,  ver.  12,  to  be  established  in 
the  truth  which  is  present,  to  be  still  un- 
converted to  Christianity.  Bede,  Calvin, 
&c.,  understand  it  of  the  glorious  day 
which  is  to  come  when  the  Lord  shall  be 
manifested.  Others,  as  Grotius,  De  Wette, 
Iluther,  &c.,  think  that  some  state 
in  the  readers  themselves  is  pointed  at, 
which  is  to  supervene  upon  their  present 
less  perfect  state:  Grotius  interpreting  it 
of  their  attainment  of  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy :  De  Wette,  of  their  arriving  at  full 
conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the  coming 
of  Christ :  Huther,  much  the  same,  add- 
ing, "The  writer  distinguishes  between 
two  degrees  of  the  Christian  life :  in  the 
first,  faith  rests  upon  outward  evidences, 
in  the  second,  on  inward  revelations  of  the 
Spirit :  in  the  first,  each  detail  is  believed 
separately  as  such :  in  the  second,  each  is 


recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole. 
And  hence  the  being  in  the  former  is  na- 
turally called  a  walking  in  a  dark  place, 
in  the  light  of  a  candle,  while  the  being  in 
the  latter  is  a  walking  in  the  light  of  the 
morning."  And  this  latter  I  believe  to  be 
nearly  the  true  account.  That  which  refers 
the  words  to  the  time  of  the  Lord's  coming 
is  objectionable,  because  thus  1)  the  time 
of  tlie  Christian's  walk  here,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  be  light  in  the  Lord,  would,  not 
comparatively,  but  absolutely,  be  described 
as  a  walking  in  darkness  by  the  slender 
light  of  Old  Test,  prophecy  :  2)  the  morn- 
ing star  arising  in  men's  hearts  is  not  a 
description  which  can  apply  to  the  Lord's 
coming.  So  that,  whatever  apparent  ana- 
logy there  may  be  with  the  comparison 
used  in  Rom.  xiii.  11  tl".,  the  matters 
treated  of  seem  to  be  ditterent.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  well  be,  that  the  Apostle 
should  have  mingled  both  ideas  together 
as  he  wrote  the  words ;  seeing  that  even 
in  our  hearts  the  fulness  of  the  spi- 
ritual day  will  not  have  arisen,  until 
that  time  when  we  see  face  to  face,  and 
know  even  as  God  knew  us)  : 
20.]  Caution  as  to  interpretation  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy :  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
while  taking  heed  to  it.  This  first  knowing 
(viz.  what  follows,  introduced  by  "  that :" 
frsf,  as  most  important  in  applying  your- 
selves to  prophetic  interpretation),  that 
no  prophecy  of  Scripture  (Scripture  most 
proljably  here  imports  the  Old  Test,  only, 
from  the  whole  cast  of  the  passage)  comes 
of  private  interpretation  (how  are  these 
words  to  be  understood  ?  Two  references 
seem  to  be  possible:  1)  to  us,  who  try  to 
understand  written  prophecies :  2)  to  tlie 
ptrophets  themselves,  as  tliey  spoke  them. 
Of  these  the  former,  maintained  by  many 
Connnentators,  seems  precluded  by  the 
context;  the  next  verse  assigning  as  a 
reason  for  the  position  in  this,  that  the 
prophets  spoke  not  of  themselves,  but  as 
tliey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  So 
that  we  seem  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  saying  regards,  not  our  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy,    but   its   resolution,  oi 
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never  sent  after  the  will  of  man : 
8  but  men  had  utterance  from  God  f, 
beinf^  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

II.    1  But  "  there  were  false  pro- 
phets also  among   the  people,    even 


prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man  : 
hut  holy  men  of  Qod  spake 
as  tliey  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

II.  '  But  there  toere 
false  prophets  also  among 
the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers 
among  you,  who  privily 
shall    bring    in    damnable 

heresies,  even  denying  the  even   '^  denying    the    Master    ''  that 
Lord   that   bought   them,  bought  them,  ^  bringing  upon  them- 

and  bring  upon  themselves\^^-^^^^  ^^^.^^  destruction.    2  Aud  many 


there   shall 


likewise 
brine:    ii 


be    false    teachers 
you,    which    shall 


among 
heresies    of    destruction 


vft   destruction. 
cjude4.  d1 


3  And  I 

Cor.  vi.  20. 


Gal.  iii.  13.    Eph.i.7.    Ileb.  x.  29.    1  Pet. 


2.    Liikci. 
70.    Actai. 
1«.  &  Iii.  18. 
t  TAc  reading t 
of  the  oUe»t 
Man.  are  in  a 
ttale  of  con- 
fusion,  which 
can  hardly  be 
explained  in 
Knylish. 
That  adopted 


1  John  iv.  1. 

Jude  18. 

e  Phil.  iii.  19. 


interpretation  by  the  prophets  themselves. 
So  several  Commcutators :  and  De  Wctte, 
addingr,  tliat  this  is  said  to  c.\eusc  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  aud 
to  remove  occasion  of  unbelief  aud  scoffing 
[ch.  iii.  3].  But  as  Huther  well  remarks, 
this  last  purpose  is  not  only  not  indicated 
in  the  context,  but  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  ;  the  Apostle  referring  to  pro- 
phecy not  as  difficult  of  interpretation,  but 
as  a  candle  sinning  in  a  dark  place,  nay,  as 
being  even  more  tirm  and  secure  than  ex- 
ternal proofs  of  the  same  truths.  I  believe 
Huther's  view  to  be  the  ti-ue  one :  which 
arises  from  this  consideration,  that  by 
the  word  interpretation  we  are  not  to 
understand  the  subsequent  interpretation 
of  a  prophecy  already  given,  but  the  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
l)rophecy,  out  of  which  [but  not  private  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  is  sent]  the 
prophecy  itself  springs.  So  that  the  sense 
will  be,  that  prophecy  springs  not  out  of 
human  interpretation,  i.  e.  is  not  a  prog- 
nostication made  by  a  man  knowing  what  he 
means  when  he  utters  it :  but  &c.  Thus, 
and  thus  alone,  the  whole  context  coheres). 

21.]  Reason  of  the  above  position.  For 
prophecy  was  never  (at  any  time)  sent  after 
the  will  of  man:  but  men  spoke  from  God 
(spoke  as  with  the  voice  of,  as  emissaries 
fruin,  God),  being  borne  (borne  along, 
carried  onward,  as  a  ship  by  the  wind) 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Chap.    II.    1—22.]    Description   of 

ERRONEOirS  TEACHERS  WHO  SHOULD 
ARISE  :  TUEIB  UNGODLY  PRACTICES,  AND 
CERTAIN      DESTRUCTION.       Oq     the     close 

j)arallelism  with  Jude  4—19,  see  in  Intro- 
duction.    The  fact  will  necessitate  conti- 
nual reference  (o  that  Epistle. 
1.]  Transition  to  the  neic  subject.    But 

3 


(contrast  to  last  verse)  there  were  false 
prophets  also  (as  well  as  the  true  prophets, 
just  spokeu  of)  among  the  people  (of 
Israel.  These  words,  more  than  any  that 
have  preceded,  define  the  proijliccies 
spoken  of  before  as  Old  Test,  prophecies), 
as  there  shall  be  among  you  likewise  false 
teachers  (teachers  of  falsehood),  the  which 
(of  a  class  :  not  simply  identifying  the 
individuals)  shall  introduce  (shall  bring  in 
by  the  side  of  that  teaching  which  ye  have 
received.  There  is  a  hint  of  secrecy  and 
unobservedness,  but  not  so  strong  as  in 
A.  V.  "shall  privily  bring  in."  It  is 
stronger  in  Jude  4)  heresies  (rather  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  understand  the 
word,  new  and  self-chosen  doctrines,  alien 
from  the  truth:  not  sects,  as  the  Latin 
Vulgate  has  it,  which  may  be  founded,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  introduced)  of 
destruction  (whose  end  is  destruction, 
Phil.  iii.  19.  The  expression  is  not  to  be 
resolved  as  A.  V.  [after  Beza,  as  usual]  by 
an  adjective,  "  damnable  heresies,"  as  it 
thereby  loses  its  meaning,  merely  conveying 
the  writer's  own  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion), and  denjdng  (a  remarkable  word 
i'roin  St.  Peter)  the  Master  (compare 
.lude  4)  who  bought  them  (retf.  No  asser- 
tion of  universal  redeinption  can  be  plainer 
than  this.  Calvin  passes  it  without  a 
word.  It  may  be  noted  that  by  the  use 
of  this  particular  description  of  Christ 
hero,  those  heresies  seem  especially  to  be 
aimed  at,  which  denied  or  explained  away 
the  virtue  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
our  Lord,  by  which  He  has  bought  us  to 
Himself),  bringing  upon  themselves  swift 
(not  speedy,  but  sudden  and  unexpected) 
destruction  (the  same  word  as  that  u.-ed 
of  the  heresies  above,  and  therefore  to  be 
rendered  by  the  same  word   in  English). 

I  a 
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il ieiousios 
»io  authonty 
whatever. 

f  Rom.  xvi.  18. 

2  Cor.  xii.  17, 

18.    ITim. 

vi.5.     Tit.i. 

11. 
e  :  Cor.  ii.  17. 

ch.  i.  16. 
h  Deut.  xxxii. 

K5.    Jude  4, 


i  Jr.biv.18. 

Jude  8. 
k  John  viii.  44. 

1  Jolin  iii.8. 
1  I.ukeviii.Sl. 

liev  XX.  ■•,  S. 


nil  a 


•  MS 
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sliall  follow  their  f  liceutious  ways ; 
Ly  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth 
shall  be  evil  spoken  of.  ^  ji^^i^ 
^in  eovetousncss  shall  they  with 
feigned  words  ^niake  merchandise 
of  you :  for  '^  whom  'the  sentence 
now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not^ 
and  their  destructiou  slumhereth 
not.  *  Yqy  if  God  spared  not 
'  angels  when  ^  they  sinned,  but 
^cast  them  into  hell,  and  delivered 
them  unto  fdens  of  darkness,  being 
reserved  unto  judgment;  ^  j^j^^j 
spared  not  tiie  old  world,  but  pre- 
served ■"  Noah  the  eighth  person, 
"  a  pi-eacher  of  righteousness,  °  bring- 
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mall^/  shall  follow  their 
pernicious  toays;  hy  rea- 
son of  whom  the  loay  of 
truth  shall  he  evil  spohen 
of.  ^  And  through  covet- 
ousness  shall  they  with 
feigned  toords  make  mer- 
chandise of  you:  whose 
judgment  now  of  a  long 
time  lingereth  not,  and 
their  danmation  slumhereth 
not.  *  For  if  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned, 
hut  cast  them  down  to  hell, 
and  delivered  tlieiii  into 
chains  of  darkness,  to  be 
reserved  unto  judgment; 
*  and  spared  not  the  old 
tvorld,  hilt  saved  Noah  the 
eighth  person,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,    bringing 


2.]  And.  many  shall  follow  after 
their  licentiousnesses  (the  connexion  of 
depraved  niond  conduct  with  erroneons 
doctrine  was  in  tlio  early  ages  of  the  chnrch 
jdmost  universal;  seethe  Pastoral  Epistles 
p:issim,  and  below  vv.  18,  19.  In  .Jude, 
the  two  are  expressed  co-ordinately:  "  turn- 
ing the  grace  of  our  God  into  lascivious- 
ness,  and  denying  the  only  Master  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"),  on  whose 
account  {by  reason  of  whom,  i.  e.  from  the 
licentious  tmiys  of  those  who  follow  after 
the  fiilse  teachers :  for  to  these,  and  not 
to  the  false  teachers  themselves,  is  the 
"  whom  "  most  likely  referable.  It  is  those 
who,  seeming  to  be  in  the  way  of  truth, 
yet  favour  and  follow  false  teachers,  that 
cause  most  scandal  to  the  way  of  truth 
itself)  the  way  of  truth  (see  Acts  ix.  2; 
xix.  9,  23)  shall  he  evil  spoken  of  ("by 
those  without,  not  knowing  the  diflerence 
between  true  and  false  Christians."  Ben- 
gel).  3.]  And  jp  (i.  e.  living  in,  girt 
about  with,  as  their  element,  not  as  A.  V. 
"through")  covetousness  with  feigned 
speeches  they  will  make  gain  of  you  (tliose 
f:dse  teachers  would  care  not  for  their  sect, 
but  for  their  gain) :  for  whom  (vi/,.  the  false 
teachers)  the  sentence  (of  (iod,  decreeing 
tlieir  destruction)  from  long  since  is  not 
idle  (i.  e.  is  working  itself  out,  is  living 
;uhI  in  action),  and  their  destruction 
slumhereth  not  (i.  e.  is  awake,  and  reiidy  to 
!-(>i/e  them  ;  destruction  being  personified). 
4  —  11.]    Argument,    enforced    by    three 


hisfoncal  proofs,  that  God  will  assuredly 
punish  these  wicked  persons.  4.j 

First  historical  proof:  the  punishment  of 
the  apostate  angels.  Compare  Jude  6.  For 
(connect  with  the  position  immediately 
preceding)  if  God  spared  not  angels  having 
sinned  (how,  is  not  here  specified;  but  Jude, 
ver.  6,  is  more  particular :  see  note  there.  It 
is  not  as  A.  V.  "  that  sinned :"  but  carries  a 
reasoning  force,  giving  the  reason  of  God's 
not  sparing  them  :  "  for  their  sin  "),  but 
casting  them  into  hell  (literally,  into  Tar- 
tarus; the  heathen  name  for  hell,  as  Ge- 
henna was  the  Jewish)  delivered  [them] 
over  (here,  as  often,  used  with  an  implied 
idea  of  punishment)  to  dens  (the  other 
reading  "  chains,"  has  perhajis  come  from 
the  parallel  place  in  Jude,  and  would  seem 
to  suit  the  sense  better :  see  there)  of  dark- 
ness in  custody  (literally  "being  kept." 
The  readings  are  in  great  confusion,  from 
the  combined  influence  of  the  parallel 
place  in  Jude,  and  our  ver.  9)  unto  (with 
a  view  to  :  or  merely  temporal,  until :  but 
this  is  not  probable  here,  as  the  want  of 
any  mention  of  the  Great  Day,  as  in  Jude 
6,  removes  all  definite  allusion  to  the  time 
of  the  judgment)  judgment ; 

5.]  Second  historical  proof:  the  food. 
(Wanting  in  Jude)— and  spared  not  the 
ancient  world,  but  preserved  (here  fir.st 
comes  in  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of 
tli(>  righteous,  which  is  worked  out  fur- 
ther in  the  next  verse)  Noah  the  eighth 
person  (i.  e.  with  seven  others :  according 


\ 
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in  thejluod  upon  the  loorld 
uf  the  unc/odlif ;  *  and 
iurnini)  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha  into  ashes 
condemned  them  icilh  an 
overthrow,  making  them  an 
eiisaniple  unto  those  that 
after  should  live  ungodly  : 
"i  and  delivered  Just  Lot, 
vexed  with  the  filthy  con- 
versation of  the  wicked : 
^  {for  that  righteous  man 
dwelling  among  them,  in 
seeing  and  hearing,  vexed 
lii.s  righteous  soul  from  dag 
to  dag  with  their  unlawful 
deeds ;)  '  the  Lord  knoweth 
how  to  deliver  the  godly 
out  of  temptations,  and  to 
reserve  the  unjust  unto  the 
day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished  :  '"  but  chiefly 
them,  that  walk  after  the 
Jlesh  in  the  lust  of  unclean- 
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in<»'  in  the  flood  upon  llio  wot 
uni^-odly  men ;  ^  and  p  burning 
cities  of  Sodom    and    Gomorrah 
ashes  condemned  them  to  be  over 
thrown,  "^  laying  down  an  example  of  i  Numb.  xxvi. 
those  that  after  should  in  after  time 
live  ungodly;  7  and  "■  delivered  right-  '•uen.xix.ni. 
eous  Lot,  vexed  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  lawless  in  their  licentiousness  : 
8  for    the    righteous    man    dwelling 
among  them,  *  in  seeing  and  hear- « ^|j«^^?J^[*' 
ing,   tormented    his    righteous    soul    "■*' 
from  day  to  day  with  their  lawless 
deeds;  ^  *  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  *P9y,"j^-'J; 
deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation,    '*' 
and  to  reserve  the  unrighteous  unto 
the  day  of  judgment  imder  punish- 
ment :  10  but  chiefly  "  them  that  go  "f^^^-^-"' 
after  the  flesh  in  lust  of  uncleanness. 


to  a  well-known  foruinla,  constantly  found 
in  Greek,)  preacher  of  righteousness  (tlie 
fact,  that  Noah  was  thus  a  preacher  of 
[moral]  righteousness  to  the  de])ravity  of 
his  age,  is  found  alluded  to  in  Joscphns  : 
"  Rut  Noah,  disgusted  with  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  afflicted  with  their  evil 
counsels,  exhorted  them  to  repentance  in 
heart  and  life"),  bringing  (i.  e.  "tvhen 
He  brought,"  or  "and  brought")  the  flood 
on  the  world  of  nn  godly  men  ; 

6.]  Third  historical  proof:  the  de- 
sfruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Jmle 
7.  And  burning  to  ashes  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  condemned  [them] 
to  (hetter  tlian  "«';7/i ")  overthrow  (ca/'c- 
strophe:  the  same  word  that  is  used  in 
the  Greek  Septnagint  version  of  the  his- 
tory in  Genesis),  laying  down  an  example 
(see  ,Tude  7)  of  (i.  e.  that  which  niiirht 
sliew  forth  the  fate  of)  those  that  should 
in  after  time  live  ungodly;  7.]  and 

rescued  (the  contrast,  the  deliverance  of 
the  righteous,  is  here  brought  out  at  more 
length.  This  contrast  is  wanting  in  .Inde, 
whore  only  the  punitive  dealings  of  God 
are  treated)  righteous  Lot  {righteous,  as 
repeating  the  righteousness  of  ver.  5  :  see 
also  again,  ver.  8),  distressed  {oppressed, 
or  hitrasfed  beyond  hearing)  by  the  be- 
haviour of  the  lawless   (inuu  who  cared 


not  for  rule  nor  for  decency)  in  licentious- 
ness (denoting  the  character  of  tliis  he- 
haviour  or  manner  of  life) :  8.]  Ex- 

planation of  the  word  distressed,  or  vexed. 
For  by  sight  and  hearing  the  righteous 
man,  dwelling  among  them,  tormented 
his  righteous  soul  day  by  day  with  their 
lawless  (not  merely  "  unlauful,"  as  A.  \'., 
but  utterly  broken  loose  from  law,  law- 
less) deeds'  (the  form  of  the  sentence  is 
peculiar:  that  being  represented  as  a  deli- 
berate act  of  Lot  on  himself,  which  was  in 
fact  the  impression  tnade  on  him  by  the 
lawlessness  around  him.  The  same  way  of 
speaking  is  common  among  us,  when  we 
say  that  a  man  "  distresses  himself"  at 
any  occurrence:  we  have  in  Tsa.  Iviii.  5, 
"a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul"); 
9.]  (this  is  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  befrun  in  ver.  4 :  see  there)  the 
Lord  knoweth  how  (the  expression  indi- 
cates both  the  apprehension  of  the  maimer 
of  the  act,  and  the  power  to  perform  it)  to 
rescue  godly  [men]  out  of  temptation  (as 
in  1  Pet.  i.  6,  where  see  note,— trials,  per- 
secutions, and  the  like),  and  to  reserve 
unrighteous  [men]  under  punishment 
(not  as  most,  and  A.  V.,  "  to  be  punished  :" 
but  as  in  ver.  4,  actually  in  a  penal  state, 
and  thusawaitingthcir  final  punishment)  to 
the  day  of  judgment  (the  great  tinal  doom) : 
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X  judc  8.  and  despise  government.  '^  Presump- 
tuousj  selfwilled,  they  are  not  afraid 

^  Set  note.       to   rail  at   t  dig-nities.      ii  Whereas 

y  jude  0.  y  ang-els,  though  they  be  greater  in 
strength  and  might,  bring  not  rail- 
ing judgment  against  them  before 

^  ju'de'^io'"  *^^®  Lord.  13  ;gyxt  these,  ^  as  irra- 
tional animals,  born  to  be  taken  and 
destroyed,  speaking  evil  of  the  things 
that  they  understand  not,  shall  even 

aPhii.iii.i9.  perish  in  their  corruption,  13  a  j.g_ 
ceiving  the  reward  of  unrighteous- 

»>|eeRom.  ness :  counting  as  pleasure  ^  that 
delicate   living  which    is  but  for  a 
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ness,  and  despise  govern- 
ment. Presumptnoiis  ai-e 
tliey,  self  willed,  they  are 
not  afraid  to  speak  evil 
of  dignities.  ^^  Whereas 
angels,  ivhich  are  greater 
in  power  and  might,  bring 
not  railing  accusation 
against  them  before  the 
Lord.  12  j}nf;  iUpse^  as 
natural  brute  beasts,  made 
to  be  taken  and  destroyed, 
speak  evil  of  the  things 
that  they  understand  not; 
and  shall  utterly  perish 
in  their  oion  corrtiption ; 
1'  and  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  unrighteousness, 
as  they  that  count  it  plea' 
sure   to    riot    in   the   dag 


10.]  but  chiefly  (see  Jude  8)  those 
who  go  after  the  flesh  (more  general  here 
than  in  Jiule,  where  "other,"  or  "strange 
flesh,"  defines  the  particular  sin.  Here, 
all  following  after  unlawful  carnal  lusts  is 
meant)  in  lust  of  pollution  (lust,  hanker- 
ing a  fter  unlawful  and  polluting  use  of  the 
flesh),  and  despise  lordship  (so  in  Jude  8, 
where  see  note).  Darers  (the  construction 
suddenly  alters  to  a  description  of  the 
wicked  persons  who  were  the  object  in  the 
former  sentence),  selfwilled  (see  note  on 
Titus  i.  7,  where  the  word  is  explained), 
they  tremble  not  [when]  speaking  evil 
of  (railing  at)  glories  (so  literally:  but 
what  is  meant  by  this,  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful :  see  on  Jude.  "VVe  might  take  the  word 
here,  as  there  also,  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
any  dignities  or  glories,  human  or  divine, 
were  it  not  for  the  example  there  follow- 
ing). 11.]  Whereas  (i.  e.  "  in  cases 
where :"  nearly  the  same  as  tohereas) 
angels,  being  greater  [than  they]  in 
strength  and  might  (the  participle  "  be- 
ing "  carries  a  slight  reasoning  force  with 
it :  "  being,"  i.  e.  "  though  they  be  :"  and 
the  thought  shews  forcibly  the  unbe- 
comingncss  of  their  irreverence,  seeing 
that  even  angels,  who  are  so  far  above 
them,  yet  do  not  bring  railing  accusations 
against  glories),  bring  not  against  them 
(viz.  glories,  dignities  :  m  the  interpreta- 
tion, bad  angels,  fallen  from  their  heavenly 
estate,  but  regarded  here  according  to 
their  essential  condition  as  sous  of  glory. 
Compare  Milton's  "excess  of  glory  ob- 
scured," as  descriptive  of  Satan, — an  ex- 


pression  probably  taken  from  the  study  of 
the  original  text  in  this  place  or  in  Jude) 
before  the  Lord  ("before  the  Lord  the 
Judge,  actually  present,  they  are  afraid, 
and  abstain  from  judgment,"  Bengel)  a 
railing  judgment  (see  Jude  9,  in  allusion 
to  railing  at  above). 

12 — 22.]  Further  description  and  de- 
nunciation of  these  persons.  12.]  See 
Jude  10.  In  woi-ds  this  verse  is  very 
similar  to  that,  but  in  meaning  quite  dif- 
ferent :  and  this  foct,  so  often  occurring 
in  the  passage,  strongly  confirms  the  view 
of  the  common  matter  taken  in  the  In- 
troduction, viz.,  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
utterauce  of  the  Spirit  used  independently 
by  the  two  inspired  writers.  See  the  sepa- 
rate sense  of  each,  in  the  notes  on  each. 
But  (contrast  to  the  angels,  just  men- 
tioned) these,  as  irrational  animals,  born 
naturally  for  (with  a  view  to)  capture  and 
destruction  (i.  e.  not  to  take  and  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  be  taken  and  destroyed), 
speaking  evil  (as  they  do)  in  the  matter 
of  things  which  they  know  not,  in  their 
corruption  (in  their  practising,  and  fol- 
lowing out,  of  this  corruption  to  which 
they  have  devoted  themselves)  shall  even 
perish  (shall  go  on  till  they  perish;  not 
only  being  found  in  it,  living  in  it,  ad- 
vancing in  it,  but  going  on  also  to  its 
final  issue,  viz.  eternal  perdition), 
13  a.]  receiving  as  they  shall  [the]  re- 
ward of  unrighteousness  (exactly  as  in 
vcr.  15,  wages  or  retribution  for  un- 
righteousness :  the  only  dift'erencc  being 
that  Balaam  followed  its  temporal  wagos. 


11— ]0. 
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fime.  Sjiots  tlic\v  arc  and 
hltmishe.i,  sporting  them- 
selves with  their  own  de- 
ceirings  while  theg  feast 
with  you  ;  '*  having  eyes 
full  of  adultery,  and  that 
cannot  cease  from  sin  :  be- 
guiling unstable  souls :  an 
heart  they  have  exercised  \ 
with  covetous  practices ;  i 
cursed  children:  ^^  whlchl 
have  forsaken  the  right- 
way,  and  are  gone  astray,  \ 
following  the  way  of  Ba-\ 
laam  the  son  of  Jiosor, 
who  loved  the  loages  of  un 
righteousness ;  "^  but  wa. 
rebuked  for  his  iniquity 
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(lay  :  *=  spots  and  blemishes,  sporting  ejudou. 
themselves    in    their    deeeits    while 
'^  they    feast   with    you:     i*  having"i^;"'"-»i  h 
eyes   full    of    f  adultery,    and    ih;xt  ^  ^'^^H^i^ 
cannot  be  made  to  cease  from  sin  : 
allurin<^  unstable  souls:  ®  having-  an""'"'"^"* 
heart  exercised  with  covetous   prac- 
tices :  children  of  the  curse  :  ^^  which 
have    forsaken    the   right   way,  and 
are  gone  astray,  following  the  way 
of  ^  Balaam    [f  the    son]    of   Bosor,  f^'VTai, "i'k 
who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteous-  t  av UW^* 
ness ;    ^^  jju^  had  a   rebuke    for  his    nai.""'"' 


tlicy  shall  receive  its  eternal) ;  13  b, 

14.]  imagining  a  pleasure  delicate  living 
fDr  a  day  (tlie  interpretations  of  these  last 
words  have  been  various.  Some  take  them 
as  meaning  day  by  day,  which  seems  un- 
allowable. Some,  as  A.  V.,  take  them  for 
"  in  the  daytime,"  as  implying  absence  of 
all  shame  ;  but  this  would  give  a  very  lame 
.-ind  frigid  sense,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
what  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  these  persons, 
whicli  is  not  revelling  or  rioting,  but  deli- 
cate living,  which  those  who  practise  carry 
.in  as  nnicli  in  the  daytime  as  by  night, 
being  the  habit  of  their  lives.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  true  rendering  is 
as  the  vulgate  has  it,  and  as  we  have  given 
it,  which  is  but  for  a  day) ;  spots  (but 
"  rockx,""  see  Jude  12,  where  see  note)  and 
blemishes  (disgraces,  disligurements,  caus- 
ing shamo),  luxuriating  in  their  deceits 
(i.  c.  as  explained  by  Huthcr,  in  those 
tilings  or  materials  of  lu.vury,  which  they 
have  fraudulently  gotten,  the  abstract  for 
the  concrete,  liut,  granting  that  inter- 
jiretation  as  the  words  stand,  there  seems 
to  lie  considerable  doubt  and  difficulty 
al)()ut  both  reading  and  meaning,  which 
can  hardly  be  explained  to  tho  English 
reader.  1  may  say  that  it  arises  from  the 
confusion,  here  and  in  Jude,  between  aga- 
pais,  love-feasts,  and  apatais,  deceits. 
Here,  the  preponderance  of  MS.  testimony 
is  for  the  latter  of  these :  in  Jude,  for  the 
former.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther agapais,  love-feasts,  was  not  the 
original  reading  here  as  well  as  there. 
And  on  this  sujiposition,  the  meaning  will 
be,  that  in  their  love-feasts  [see  on  Jude] 
they  lind  occasion  of  luxuriating  and  deli- 


cate living,  while  feasting  with  you)  while 
they  feast  with  you  (this  at  all  events 
refers  to  the  love-feasts,  whatever  be  read 
above.  See  on  Jude),  having  eyes  full  of 
an  adulteress  (so  literally  :  meaning  that 
their  prurient  imagination  has  ever  t-lie 
forbidden  image  before  it,  as  if  they  saw  it 
with  their  eyes),  and  that  cannot  be  made 
to  cease  from  sin  (see  1  Pet.  iv.  1),  layfng 
baits  for  unstable  souls  (unfixed,  not  formed 
nor  established  in  faith  and  the  feature  of 
piety),  having  a  heart  practised  in  covet- 
ousness,  children  of  curse  (i.  e.  as  in 
2  Thess.  ii.  8;  John  xvii.  12,  persons  de- 
voted to  the  curse,  accursed.  But  the 
A.  v.,  "cursed  children,"  does  not  give 
the  meaning,  "children"  being  used  in 
the  original  simply  with  reference  to 
their  origin,  the  curse),  15.]  The 

last  clauses,  comprising  our  ver.  14-, 
have  no  representatives  in  Jude.  Now 
again  the  parallelism  begins,  see  Jude  11 : 
but  the  sentiment  is  more  expanded  licre. 
Which  have  forsaken  the  right  way  (see 
Acts  xiii.  10)  and  are  gone  astray,  follow- 
ing out  the  way  of  Balaam  (not  merely 
figuratively,  the  way  [of  life],  but  literally, 
seeing  that  it  was  by  a  journey  that 
Balaam  displeased  God":  compare  the  frcr 
quent  rejietition  of  the  word  in  Num.  xxii. 
23,  and  the  words  of  the  angel  in  ver.  33 
there)  [the  son]  of  Bosor  {Bosor  seems 
to  be  a  Galila;an  form,  which  [Matt.  xxvi. 
73]  St.  Peter  would  naturally  use,  of  Beor, 
the  name  of  Balaam's  f\itber  in  Numbers), 
who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness 
(viz.  which  he  vainly  thought  he  might  get 
by  disobeying  the  command  of  OoH.  ^■'eJ 
Bp.  Butler's  masterly  sermon  uu  the  cha- 
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own  iniquity  :  the  dumb  ass  speaking- 
with  mane's  voice  forbad  the  madness 

gjude  12.13.  of  the  prophet.  17  g  These  are  wells 
without  water,  mists  driven  by  a 
wliirlwiud;  for  whom  the  blackness 

^tlutelin     f*^'    darkness    is    reserved  t-      ^^  For 

our  tu>o  olden  h  |^^^^  speakiug"  g-reat  swelling-  words 

of    vanity,    they   allure   with    lusts, 

by   wantonness   of  the    flesh,    those 

iActsii\4o.  that  'are  f  scarcely  escaping-  f  from 
them  who  live  in  error,  i^  promising- 
them  ^  libei-ty,  while  they  themselves 
are  '  the  slaves  of  corruption  :  for  by 


t  So  all  our 

oldest  MSS. 
t  So  most  of  our 

oldest  USH. 

and  versions. 
k  Gal.  V.  13. 

1  Pet.  ii.  16. 
1  .lolin  viii.  P4. 

K:mi.  16. 


viicter  of  Balaam,  in  his  well-known  vo- 
lume), but  had  a  rebuke  for  his  own 
iniquity  (what  sort  of  a  reproof  is  shewn 
below.  If  any  force  can  be  given  to  the 
insertion  of  own,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  reproof  came  from  an  animal 
which  was  part  of  his  own  substance  :  he 
hiipself  furnished  the  conviction  of  his 
own  iniquity,  from  the  animal  on  which  he 
rode):  a  dumb  beast  of  burden  (this  ex- 
pression is  apparently  used  as  synonymous 
with  an  ass  in  Matt.  xxi.  5.  If  so,  the 
universal  practice  of  riding  ou  the  ass  in 
Palestine  must  be  regarded  as  the  reason) 
speaking  in  man's  voice  hindered  (not  iu 
matter  of  fact,  for  Balaam  went  on  his 
way  :  but  subjectively,  was  hindering,  i.e. 
tried  to  hinder:  "withstood,"  or  as  A.  V. 
"forbad")  the  madness  of  the  prophet  (a 
discrepancy  has  been  discovered  between 
this  and  the  Mosaic  account,  seeing  that  it 
was  the  angel,  and  not  the  ass,  from  whom 
the  rebuke  came,  the  ass  having  merely 
deprecated  ill-treatment  at  Balaam's  hands. 
But  the  Apostle  evidently  regards  not  so 
much  the  words  of  rebuke  uttered,  as  the 
miraculous  fact,  as  being  the  hindrance. 
It  was  enough  to  have  prevented  his  going 
onward,  when  the  dumb  animal  on  whieli 
he  rode  was  gifted  with  speech  to  shew 
him  his  madness).  17,  18.]  Further 

designation  of  these  false  teachers,  and 
justification  of  it.  Compare  Jude  12,  13, 
which  is  here  much  abridged.  These  are 
wells  without  water  (in  Jude,  clouds 
without  water.  The  comparison,  in  both 
Epistles,  is  simply  to  that  which  may  be 
expected  to  yield  water,  and  yields  none), 
and  miits  driven  along  by  a  whirlwind, 
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the  dumb  ass  spealcing  vilh 
man's  voice  forbad  the 
madness  of  the  prophet. 
17  These  are  wells  tvithout 
tvater,  clouds  that  are  car- 
ried  tuith  a  tempe.tt  ;  to 
ivhom  the  mist  of  dark- 
ness is  reserved  for  ever. 
'8  For  when  they  speak 
great  swelling  words  of 
vanity,  they  allure  through 
the  lusts  of  the  fiesh, 
through  much  wantonness, 
those  that  were  clean  es- 
caped from  them  who  live 
in  error.  ^9  While  they 
promise  them  liberty,  they 
themselves  are  the  servants 
of  corruption  :  for  of  whom 


for  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  is 
reserved  (see  on  Jude.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  just  charge  of  inappropriateness  can  he 
brought  against  our  passage  because  tlii; 
clause  occurs  in  a  ditt'erent  connexion  froui 
that  in  Jude.  There  it  is  said  of  wander- 
ing stars,  here  of  driven  clouds  :  of  eacli, 
with  equal  appropriateness :  darkness  be- 
ing predicable  of  clouds,  as  well  as  of  stars 
extinguished). 

18.]  Justification  of  the  description. 
For,  speaking  great  swelling  things  of 
vanity  (whose  characteristic  is  vanity ;  as 
in  the  genitive  "  body  of  sin,"  Rom.  vi.  0, 
and  the  like)  they  allure  (above,  ver.  14)  in 
lusts  ("  in,"  or  "  with,"  describes  the  stale 
of  the  tempters,  and  the  element  in  which 
their  laying  of  enticing  baits  is  situated)  by 
licentiousnesses  (these  are  the  instrument, 
the  bait  itself)  of  the  flesh  those  who  are 
scarcely  (with  very  little  space,  or,  very 
little  time,  for  such  escape)  escaping  from 
them  who  live  in  error  (i.  e.,  those  un- 
happy persons  who  are  but  just  escaping 
from  the  influence  of  those  who  live  iu 
error  [the  heathen],  are  then  laid  hold  of 
by  these  deceivers,  enticing  them  with 
licentiousness),  promising  them  liberty 
(these  are  the  great  swelling  things  which 
they  speak ;  holding  out  a  state  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  which  proves  to  be  the  bondage 
of  corruption)  while  they  themselves  are 
(all  the  while)  slaves  of  corruption  (the 
same  words  occur  together  in  llom.  viii. 
21,  which  it  is  very  likely  St.  Peter  had  in 
view :  compare  ch.  iii.  15.  They  promise 
that  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  being  them- 
selves in  the  bondage  of  corruption),  cor- 
ruption here  means,  moral  decay  of  sin, 
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a  man  is  overcome,  of  the 
same  is  he  brought  in  bond- 
age.  =«  For  if  after  thi-g 
have  escaped  the polludonx 
uf  the  world  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
they  are  again  entangled 
therein,  and  overcome,  thi- 
latter  end  is  worse  with 
them  than  the  beginning. 
"  For  it  had  been  better 
for  them  not  to  have  known 
tlie  way  of  righteousness, 
than,  after  they  have  known 
it,  to  turn  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  un- 
to them.  '■-  But  it  is  hap- 
pened unto  them  according 
to  the  true  proverb.  The 
dog  is  turned  to  his  own 
vomit  again;  and  the  sow 
that  teas  washed  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire. 
III.  1  This  second  epis- 
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wliatsoevor  a    man    is  ovcrconii.',  by 

the  same  he  is  also  enslaved.     20  Por 

"•if,  "having-  escaped  the  pollutions  °',^i=j;*M",;„^" 

of  the  world  °  in  the  knowledge  of   i'c."' &■.%«. 

the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  n^h^*-^*- 

but  having  again  become  entangled  °'^^'''''''' 

therein,    they   are    overcome,    their 

last   state  is  worse    than    the    first. 

■21  For  P  it  had  been  better  for  them  p  "-"H"!'- 1'- 

48.    John  ix. 

not  to  have  known  the  way  of  right-    «-*»»-22- 
eousness,  than,  after  they  have  known 
it,    to    turn    back    from    the    holy 
commandment  delivered  unto  them. 
22 fit   is   happened  unto  them    ac- +  f„"J,;' x^^"' 
cording   to   the  true  proverb,  "i  The  q  prtfl'ixvi. 
dog  gone  back   to   his  own  vomit; 
and    the    sow   that   was    washed   to 
wallowing  in  the  mire. 

III.    1  This    second     epistle,    be- 


ending  in  perdition) :  for  by  what  [ever] 
a  man  is  overcome,  by  the  same  he  is 
also  enslaved  (compare  John  viii.  31 : 
Rom.  vi.  6.  These  passages  were  certainly 
in  the  Apostle's  mind). 

20—22.]  Further  description  of  these 
deceivers,  as  apiostates  from  Christ,  and 
designation  of  their  terrible  state  as  such. 
For  if,  having  escaped  (it  might  seem  at 
first  sight  as  if  the  escapers  of  ver.  18  were 
meant:  but  on  close  iiisiieetion  it  is  pl;iin 
that  this  is  not  so,  but  tluit  we  arc  conti- 
nuing the  description  of  the  slaves  of  cor- 
ruption, viz.  the  deceivers  themselves)  the 
pollutions  of  the  world,  in  (element  and 
condition  of  their  escape)  knowledge  (ge- 
nuine and  accurate  knowledge :  shewing 
that  he  is  treating  of  men  wlio  have  nnt 
been  mere  professors  of  spiritual  grace,  but 
real  possessors  of  it)  of  the  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ  (e.xpressed  at  length,  to 
set  forth  more  solemnly  tliat  from  which 
they  fall),  but  having  again  become  en- 
tangled in  these,  they  are  overcome,  their 
last  state  is  (literally,  has  become:  but 
we  cannot  say  this  in  English,  for  wo 
thereby  convey  an  idea  that  it  was  not 
always  so,  but  has  undergone  a  change) 
worse  than  the  first  (the  saying  is  our 
Lord's  own:  sec  Matt.  xii.  45  and  the 
parallel  in  Luke). 


21.]  Reason  of  these  last  words.  For 
it  were  better  for  them  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteousness  (viz.  the  Chris. 
tian  life:  the  way  of  truth,  as  in  ver.  'J.) 
than,  having  known  it,  to  turn  back  from 
(out  of,  as  out  of  a  way)  the  holy  com- 
mandment (the  moral  law  of  the  gospel : 
here  so  designated,  because  it  is  of  moi-;iI 
corruption  tbat  the  Apostle  is  treating) 
delivered  to  them  (compare  .hide  3,  "the 
faith  once  [for  all^  delivered  to  the 
saints"). 

22.]  Further  descrijyfion  of  their  state 
ly  two  proverbial  e.rpressions.  There 
hath  happened  to  them  that  of  the  true 
proverb.  The  dog  gone  back  (i.  e.  "  whirk 
has  gone  back")  to  his  own  vomit 
(in  ref.  Prov.  we  have  something  very 
like  this.  It  may  seem  however  somewhat 
doubtful,  whether  the  proverbs,  as  here 
cited,  be  meant  to  be  taken  from  Scri])- 
ture,  or  rather  not  lioth  of  them  from 
tbe  popular  parlance) :  and,  The  sow 
after  washing  to  (go>ie  back,  or  re- 
turned is  generally  umlcrstood  before  to. 
But  it  seems  better,  with  Iluther,  to  under- 
stand the  proverb  as  self-contained,  nnd 
elliptical,  as  in  "Sweets  to  the  sweet:"  so, 
"  The  washed  sow  to  the  mire  ")  wallowing 
in  the  mire. 

CuAi'.  III.    The  general    subject:  Tjik 
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loved,   I    now   write    unto    you ;   in 

ach.i.13.  -j^Q^i^  whieli  ^I  stir  up  j^our  pure 
mind  by  wny  of  remembrance : 
2  that  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the 
words    spoken    before    by   the   holy 

bjudeir.  prophets,  ''and  of  the  command- 
ment   of    the    Lord    and     Saviour 

^ Ms" earlier  "^ g'^vcu  by  your  apostles  :  ^ c know- 
fouHeenih     iHg  thls  first,  tliat  there  shall  come 

cTTinl^iv.!.  in   the   last  of  the  days   scoffers  in 

2Tim.  iii.  1.  .  -^ 

t iofiuur  [their]  scoffing* f,  ^  walking-  after 
an"y%foM'.  thcir     owtt     lusts,     *  and      saying. 


dch .„_ 

e Isa.  V.  19.         e   vVhprP 
Jer.xvii.15.  VV^^JC 


is     the     promise     of    his 

w^^VatL'^'  coming?   for   since  the   fathers   fell 

Lukexii.45.  asleep,  all  things  continue  thus  from 

the  beginning  of  the  creation.     ^  ]?or 
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tie,  beloved,  I  nozo  write 
unto  you;  in  both  which  I 
stir  up  your  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance : 
2  that  ye  may  be  mindful 
of  the  words  which  ivere 
spoken  before  by  the  holy 
prophets,  and  of  the  com- 
mandment of  us  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour :  3  hnowing  this  first, 
that  there  shall  come  in 
the  last  days  scoffers, 
loalking  after  their  own 
lusts,  *  and  saying.  Where 
isthe  promise  of  his  coming  1 
for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep,  all  things  continue 
as  they  were /ro«i  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation. 
^  For   this    they   willingly 


CERTAINTY  OF  ChEIST'S  COMING  ESTA- 
BLISHED A&AINST  CERTAIN  SCOFFERS 
WHO  SHALL  CALL  IT  INTO  DOUBT.  EX- 
HORTATIONS are  iutermingled,  and  follow 
as  a  CONCLUSION. 

1.]  This  Epistle  now,  beloved,  a  second 
(so  literally)  write  I  unto  yon :  in  which 
Epistles  (the  A.  V.  well,  "  in  both  which  .-" 
viz.  this  and  the  first)  I  stir  up  your  pure 
mind  (the  original  word  signifies  that 
aspect  of  the  spiritual  being  of  man,  in 
which  it  is  turned  towards  the  outer  world ; 
his  mind  for  business  and  outer  interests, 
guiding  him  in  action.  And  this  may  be 
said  to  be  pure,  when,  the  will  and  aftec- 
tion  being  turned  to  God,  it  is  not  obscured 
by  fleshly  and  selfish  regards.:  the  opposite 
being  "  darkened  in  their  mind,"  Eph.  iv. 
18.  It  seems  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
English  these  distinctions;  we  can  only 
give  them  a  general  rendering,  and  leave 
all  besides  for  explanatory  notes)  in  re- 
minding (see  the  same  expression,  ch.  i. 
13) ;  that  ye  should  remember  the  words 
spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets  (i.  e. 
the  01(1  Tost.  ]iroi)hets,  as  rel'erred  to  above, 
ch.  i.  19  ff.),  and  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  given  by  your  apostles 
("your  Apostles"  as  we  call  hit.  Paul  the 
Ajjoslle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  common  reading  cau 
stand, — having  absolutely  no  authority  : 
and  difficult,  even  if  it  did,  to  render  as  tlio 
A.  V.  "of  us  the  Apostles"):— 'kno-wing 
this  first  (Jude  introduces  the  same  pro- 


phetic fact  with  "how  that  they  told  you," 
ver.  18),  that  there  shall  come"  in  the  last 
of  the  days  (see  note  on  Heb.  i.  1.  It 
slightly  ditters  fi'om  "at  the  end  of  the 
days,"  as  extending  by  the  plural,  the  ex- 
pression, though  perhaps  not  the  meaning, 
over  a  wider  space :  see  Jude  18)  scoffers 
in  [their]  scoffing  (scoffers  making  use  of 
scoffing:  see  Rev.  xiv.  2,  " harjjers  harp- 
ing with  their  harps  :"  2  Sam.  xx.  22,  "  the 
tvise  woman  in  her  ivisdom  ivent  unto  all 
the  people."  On  the  sense,  see  Jude 

18),  walking  according  to  their  own  lusts 
(so  Jude  11  and  16,  here  con-.bincd),  and 
saying.  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming 
(implying  that  it  is  nowhere,  has  passed 
away  and  disappeared ;  His,  viz.  of  Christ : 
whose  name  would  be  understood  as  of 
course)  ?  for  from  the  day  when  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  thus  from 
the  beginning  of  creation  (we  cannot  after 
thus  su]i]ily  "as  they  were,"  as  A.  V. : 
thus  simply  referring  to  the  present;  as 
they  are,  as  we  now  see  them  :  and  the 
words  "from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion," belonging  only  to  tlie  verb  continue. 
This  being  so,  we  still  have  two  predicatory 
clauses  belonging  to  the  verb:  "since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,"  and  "from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation."  The  way  of  explain- 
ing this  must  be,  that  the  time  of  waiting 
for  the  promise  necessarily  dates  from  the 
death  of  the  fathers,  and  the  duration  of 
things  continuing  as  they  are  now  extends 
back  beyoud  the  death  of  the  fathers :  so 
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are  ignorant  of,  that  hi/ 
the  word  of  God  the  hea- 
vens were  of  old,  and  the 
earth  standing  out  of  the 
water  and  in  the  loater : 
whereby  the  world  that 
then  was,  being  overflowed 
with  water,  perished  :  'but 
the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
which  are  now,  by  the  same 
word  are  kept  in  store,  re- 
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this  they  willing-ly  ai'e  ig-noraut  of, 
tliiit  ""by  the  word  of  God  the  hea- 
vens were  from  of  old,  and  the  earth 
8  formed  out  of  water  and  by  means  gPs.  "ir  2. 

J  &  ixxxvi.  0. 

of  water:   ^•'by   which   waters   the  ,,c;'el;.'vu.ii, 
world   that   then   was,   being  over-    ch'.ll.'s." 
flowed  with   water,  perished  :    7  but 
'  the  heavens  and  the   eaiih   which  '  ^'"-  '"• 
are   now,    by  f  the   same   word   are  tor,  by  His 

•'  word  :  our 

ancient  MSS.  are  diviiled. 


tlmt  the  meaning  will  be,  ever  since  the 
death  of  those  to  whom  the  promise  was 
ninde,  things  have  continued  as  we  now  see 
them  [and  as  thej'  have  ever  continued  even 
before  those  fathers]  from  the  beginning 
of  creation.  So  that  "all  things  continue 
from  the  beginning  of  creation,"  is  a  gene- 
ral proposition  applicable  to  all  time:  "since 
the  fathers  fell  asleej},"  the  terminus,  from 
which  this  general  proposition  is  taken  up 
and  ajipliod  to  the  case  in  hand.  And  now 
we  have  cleared  the  way  to  enquiring,  who 
are  meant  by  the  fathers.  And  the  answer 
is  plain :  largely  and  generally,  those  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made  :  the  same  as 
are  indicated  Rom.  ix.  5,  "  of  tvhom  are 
the  fathers ;"  yet  not  exclusively  these,  but 
simultaneously  with  them  any  others  who 
may  be  in  the  same  category, — e.  g.  those 
who  bear  to  the  New  Test,  church  the  same 
relation  as  they  to  that  of  the  Old  Test. 
The  assertion,  as  coming  from  the  scoffers, 
nmst  not  be  pressed  to  any  particular  date, 
but  given  that  wide  reference  which  would 
naturally  be  in  the  mind  of  one  making 
such  a  general  charge). 

5—10.]  Itefutations  of  this  their  scoff- 
ing inference.  5 — 7.]  First  refu- 
tation: from  the  biblical  history  of  the 
creation.  For  (i.  e.  they  speak  thus,  be- 
cause) this  (viz.  this  fact  which  follows) 
escapes  them  (passes  unnoticed  by  them) 
of  their  own  will  (i.  e.  they  shut  their 
eyts  to  this  fact),  that  the  heavens 
were  from  old  (from  the  beginning  of 
all  things)  and  the  earth  formed  (holding 
together,  composed,  subsisting ;  so  the  same 
(Jreek  word  in  Col.  i.  17,  "  JBy  him  all 
things  subsist")  out  of  water  and  by  means 
of  water  (out  of  water,  because  the  waters 
tliat  were  tnuler  the  tirmament  were  ga- 
thered together  into  one  place  and  the  dry 
laud  appeared :  and  thus  water  was  the 
material,  out  q/"  which  the  earth  was  made  : 
by  means  of  water,  because  the  waters 
above  the  tirmament,  being  divided  from 


the  waters  below  the  firmament,  by  fur- 
nishing moisture,  and  rain,  and  keeping 
moist  the  earth,  are  the  means  by  which  the 
earth  subsists.  This  is  the  simplest  ren- 
dering) by  the  word  of  God  (not  of  its  own 
will,  nor  by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms),  by  means  of  which  [two]  (viz.  the 
waters  under  the  firmament  and  the  waters 
above  the  firmament :  for  in  the  flood  [1] 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  [2]  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened.  Gen.  vii.  11.  See  the  other  inter- 
pretations in  my  Greek  Test.)  the  then 
world  (i.  e.  the  whole  state  of  things  then 
existing.  The  Apostle's  argument  is,  as 
against  the  assertors  of  the  world's  endu- 
I'ance  for  ever,  that  it  has  once  been  de- 
stroyed, so  that  their  assertion  is  thereby 
invalidated.  The  analogy  is  not  exactly, 
but  is  sufficiently  close :  and  the  world,  as 
an  indefinite  common  term,  takes  in  the 
heavens  and  earth,  which  were  then  instru- 
mental in,  and  purified  by,  the  destruction, 
if  not  altogether  swept  away  by  it.  Nay, 
the  analogy  is  closer  than  this  :  for  just  as 
Noah  stepped  out  of  the  Ark  on  a  new 
world,  the  face  of  the  heavens  clear,  and 
the  face  of  the  earth  renewed,  so  we  look 
for  a  new  heavens  and  earth  [ver.  13],  yet 
like  these  others  constructed  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  old)  being  inundated  with 
water,  perished  (see  last  note;  not,  teas 
annihilated,  but  lost  its  then  form  and 
subsistence  as  a  world  or  order  of  things 
[cosmos,  the  Greek  for  tvorld,  signifies 
both],  and  passed  into  a  new  state.  Only 
thus  docs  the  verse  come  in  logically  as  a 
contradiction  to  the  saying  of  the  scoflers, 
that  all  things  remain  thus  from  the  begin- 
ning of  creation) :  7.]  bnt  the  new 
heavens  and  earth  (contrast  to  the  then 
tcorld  :  the  postdiluvian  visible  world)  by 
His  (God's:  if  the  other  reading  [see 
margin]  be  taken,  it  must  not  be  pressed 
to  signify  any  one  saying,  but  must 
refer    generally    to    the  prophetic    word. 
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kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  '^fire 
ag-aiust  tlie  day  of  judg-ment  and 
perdition  of  ung-odly  men.  8;Butj 
beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one 
thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  ^  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day.  ^  m  rjy^Q  Lord  is 
not  slack  coneerning"  his  promise, 
as  some  count  slackness;  but  "is 
longsuffering  to  fyou-ward,  "not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
P  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
10  But  ithe  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  as  a  thief  f;  in  which  Hhe 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
rushing  noise,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies    shall   be    scorched    up    and 
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served  tin  to  fire  against  the 
day  of  judgment  and  per- 
dition of  ungodly  me  a, 
^  But,  beloved,  be  not  ig- 
norant of  this  one  thing, 
that  one  day  is  with  thi 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as 
j  one  day.  ^  The  Lord  /■■-■ 
i  not  slack  concerning  hi.s 
promise,  as  some  men  count 
slackness ;  but  is  long- 
suffering  to  US-ward,  not 
willing  that  any  shoufil 
perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance.  ■"  £ut 
the  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night;  in  the  tvhich  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away 
with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements    shall   melt   with 


.6.     Matt.  xxiv.  35.    Mart  xiii.31.     Rom. 


■\\hicli  has  announced  that  which  comes 
to  be  mentioned)  word  are  treasured 
up  (perfect :  "  have  been,  and  are  still," 
kept  in  store,  put  by,  against  a  certain 
time),  being  kept  (present  tense,  denoting 
lliat  it  is  only  God's  constantly  watch- 
ful Providence  which  holds  together  the 
l)resent  state  of  things  till  His  time  for 
ending  it)  for  fire  against  the  day  of  judg- 
ment and  perdition  of  impious  men. 

8  —  10.]  Second  contradiction  to  the 
scoffers :  we  are  not  to  judge  God,  in  the 
case  of  delay,  as  tee  do  men,  seeing  that 
His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts. 
But  let  this  one  thing  not  escape  you, 
beloved  (this  one,  as  especially  imjiortant  : 
escape  you,  in  allusion  to  ver.  5),  that  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  (tlic 
saying  is  the  completion  of  that  in  Ps.  .\e., 
setting  forth  also  in  a  wonderful  way,  that 
(me  day  may  be  in  God's  sight  as  produc- 
tive of  events  as  a  millennium  :  in  other 
words,  when  both  clauses  are  considered, 
])lacing  Him  far  above  all  human  limits  of 
tiir  -i).  The  Lord  (i.  e.  God,  the  Father,  as 
sc  often  in  this  and  in  the  first  Epistle)  is 
not  tardy  (the  verb  signifies,  not  merely  to 
delay,  but  to  be  late,  beyond  an  appointed 
time;  slack,  as  A.  V.)  concerning  his  pro- 
mise, as  some  (viz.  the  scoll\  rs  in  cjuestion, 
wlio  are  pointed  at)  account  (His  conduct) 
t.irdiness:    but  He  is   long-suffering    to- 


wards you  (the  readers  of  the  Epistle ;  not 
as  a  separate  class,  but  as  representing  all ; 
as  shewn  below),  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  (willing)  that  all  should 
go  forward  to  repentance. 

10.]  Assertion  of  the  conclusion  as 
against  the  scoffers — the  certainty,  sud- 
denness, and  effect  of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
But  (notwithstanding  the  delay)  the  day  of 
the  Lord  (i.  e.  of  God;  see  below,  ver.  12) 
shall  (or,  will)  come  (this  verb  has  the  em- 
phasis, as  opposed  to  all  the  doubts  of  the  scof- 
fers. It  is  more  than  merely  "  shall  come," 
though  no  one  word  will  give  the  exact 
force  in  English:  "shall  be  here,"  "sh>ill 
bo  upon  you  ")  as  a  thief  (1  Thess.  v.  2 : 
from  which  place  probably  the  exjiressiou 
is  taken,  as  reference  is  made  below  to  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul) ;  in  which  the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  (Matt.  v.  18,  xxiv.  31-, 
35;  and  Rev.  xxi.  1)  with  a  rushing 
noise  (the  word  imports  the  rush  of  a 
bird,  or  of  an  arrow,  or  of  any  thing 
rapidly  moving.  Some  understand  it  of 
the  actual  noise  of  the  flames  which  shall 
consume  the  heavens  :  other.-*,  of  the  crash 
with  which  they  shall  fall),  and  the  hea- 
venly bodies  (the  word  signifies,  according 
to  Bede,  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water :  but  he  is  obliged  to  modify 
the  meaning  of  the  verb,  inasmuch  as  fii-e 
cannot  dissolve  or  consume  fire ;  according 
to  I5engel,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  de- 
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ferrent  heat,  the  earth  alxo 
and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  he  burned  up. 
"Seeing  then  thiit  all 
these  thiiitjs  shall  be  dis- 
solred,  what  manner  of 
piTsions  oil  (/hi  ye  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation  and 
yodliness,  V-  looking  for 
and  hast  inff  unto  the  cominij 
of  the  day  of  Qod,  wherein 
the  heavens  heiny  on  fre 
shall  be  dissolred,  and  the 
elements    shall    melt   with 
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(Hssolved,  the  earth  also  and  the 
works  that  are  tlierein  shall  be 
burned  up.  H  Seeing-  that  all  these 
thin<,^s     shall    be     f  thus    dissolved/ ^,/,ri?{vr 

h.  n  *    ,  the  other  two 

at   manner  or    persons   ought  ye    reading  a,  u,, 

to    be    ^in    Jill    holy    behaviour   and'''"'-'''''* 

godliness,  i-Mooking  for  and  hasten-  Mr'"::!- 7 

ing  the  coming  of"  the  day  of  God, 

by    reason    of    whieli    the    heavens 

being"   on    fire    sluill    "be   dissolved,  uPs.i.s. 

and   the    heavenly    bodies    shall    be 

scorched     up     and    *  melted     with  ^Micai!'-*- 

i  ver.  10. 


foiuliiig  it  liy  tills  woi-d  bciiiar  ofton  used 
in  tbiit  sense  by  the  fathers.  And,  con- 
sidering  that  this  clause,  on  account  of 
the  but,  followed  presently  by  also  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  earth,  necessarily 
belongs  to  the  heavens, — considering  also 
that  the  mention  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
att'ected  by  the  great  Day  is  constant  in 
Scripture,  compare  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Isa. 
xiii.  9,  10,  xxiv.  23,  xxxiv.  4,  &c.,  I  should 
be  inclined  on  the  whole  to  accept  this 
interpretation)  being  scorched  up  (the 
word  signities,  to  sufl'er  from  excessive 
heat:  to  be  in  a  burning  fever)  shall  be 
dissolved  (not  literally,  melt:  in  ver.  12, 
the  word  is  a  dirferent  one),  and  the  earth 
and  the  works  in  it  (this  may  mean  either 
the  works  of  men,  buildings  and  the  like, 
— or,  the  works  of  the  Creator:  perhaps 
both  of  these  combined,  "the  woiks  of 
nature  and  art,"  Bengel)  shall  be  burned 
up. 

11 — IB.]  Exhortations  with  refer- 
ence  TO   TlIK   AI'PKOACH  OF  THE  DAY  OF 

God.  11 — 13.]    In  direct    reference 

to  what  has  just  been  said,  wuiliny  and 
eager  expei-fniion  is    enjoined.  11.] 

These  things  being  thus  to  be  dissolved 
(i.  e.,  this  heaven  and  earth  which  sur- 
round us.  According  to  the  reading  in 
the  text,  there  is  no  particle  of  inference  : 
l>ut  the  inference  is  all  the  more  vivid, 
thus:  viz.  in  the  manner  just  descrilicd. 
The  original  may  mean,  being  in  course 
of  dissolution  :  but  the  other  rendering  is 
far  more  probable),  what  manner  of  men 
(not  interrogative,  but  exclamatory)  ought 
ye  to  be  (when  the  event  comes :  the  verb 
liere  reinlere<l  be  seems  to  imply  some  tact 
superv»aiing  njion  the  previously  existing 
state),  in  holy  behaviours  and  pieties  (-o 


literally;  the  plurals  marking  the  holy  be- 
haviour and  piety  in  all  its  (lili'erent  forms 
and  examples)  looking  for  and  hastening 
(the  older  ('mnmentators  mostly  supplied 
"  nnto  "  after  hastening.  .So  the  A.  V. ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  for  this.  The 
meaning  is  most  probably  transitive,  to 
"  hasten,"  "tirye  on:"  which  I  agree  with 
Do  Wette  in  adopting,  and  in  understand- 
ing as  he  does,  "  They  hasten  it  by  per- 
fecting, in  repentance  and  holiness,  the 
work  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  diminishing 
the  need  of  the  '  long -suffer  ing '  ver.  9," 
to  which  the  delay  of  that  day  is  owing. 
Huther's  objection  to  this  is  not  ditfieiiit 
to  answer.  It  is  true,  that  the  delay  or 
hastening  of  that  day  is  not  man's  matter, 
but  God's:  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
Scripture  to  attribute  to  us  those  divine 
acts,  or  abstinences  from  acting,  which 
are  really  and  in  their  depth,  God's  own. 
Thus  we  read,  that  "  He  could  not  do 
many  mighty  works  there  because  of  their 
unbelief,"  Matt.  xiii.  58,  compared  wilh 
Mark  vi.  5,  6 :  thus  repeatedly  of  man's 
striving  with,  liindering,  quenching,  God's 
Holy  Spirit)  the  advent  (elsewhere  com- 
monly used  of  a  person,  and  most  usually 
of  the  presence  or  advent  of  the  Lord 
Himself)  of  the  day  of  God  (the  same  as 
'■'the  day  of  the  Lord"  above),  by  reason 
of  which  (viz.  which  day ;  or,  but  not  so 
well,  which  coming,  on  account  of,  for  the 
sake  of,  whicli)  the  heavens  being  on  fire 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  being  scorched  up  are  to  be  melted 
(in  the  original,  present,  imiiorting  destiny  : 
see  above  on  ver.  11.  De  Wette  thinks 
the  meaning  is  not  to  be  literally  pressed, 
as  if  the  heavenly  bodies  were  a  solid  mass 
whieli     would    aetually    li(iuefy  :    but    why 
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fervent  heat.  13  But,  according  to 
his  promise,  we  look  for  ^  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  ^^  Where- 
fore, beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look 
for  such  things,  strive  diligently  ^  to 
he  found  in  peace,  without  spot,  and 
blameless  in  his  sight,  15  and  ac- 
count ^the  longsulfering  of  our 
Lord  salvation ;  even  as  our  beloved 
brother   Paul   also  according  to  the 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

fervent  heat  ?  ''  Neverthe- 
less we,  according  to  his 
promise,  look  for  new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. I*  Wherefore,  be- 
loved, seeing  that  ye  look 
for  such  things,  he  diligent 
that  ye  may  be  found  of 
him  in  peace,  ivithout  spot, 
and  blameless.  '*  And  ac- 
count that  the  longsuffer- 
ing  of  our  Lord  is  salva- 
tion; even  as  our  beloved 
brother  Paul  also  accord- 


not  ?  The  same  liquefaction  has  actually 
taken  place  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  wher- 
ever the  central  fires  have  acted  on  it. 
All  our  igneous  rocks  have  been  in  a  liquid 
state :  why  should  not  that  day,  in  its 
purifying  process,  produce  a  similar  eftect 
on  the  earth  again,  and  on  her  cognate 
planets,  if  they  are  to  be  included  ? 
In  this  recapitulation,  the  Apostle  men- 
tions that  part  only  of  the  destruction 
of  that  day  which  concerns  the  heavens  : 
arguing  fi-om  the  greater  to  the  less.  The 
similarity  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  can  hardly 
escape  notice,  "All  the  host  of  heaven 
shall  be  dissolved."  See  also  Micah  i. 
4). 

13.]  The  positive  result  of  that  day  as 
regards  the  church.  But  (contrast  to  the 
destructive  eftects  of  the  day  lately  dwelt 
on :  not  "  nevertheless,"  as  A.  V.,  which 
looks  as  if  the  two  eftects  were  in  anta- 
gonism, and  the  earth  were  to  be  anni- 
hilated, of  which  idea  there  is  no  trace. 
The  flood  did  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but 
changed  it ;  and  as  the  new  earth  was  the 
consetiuence  of  the  flood,  so  the  final  new 
heavens  and  earth  shall  be  of  the  fire) 
according  to  His  (God's)  promise  (viz., 
that  written  in  Isa.  x.\.Kii.  16)  we  (no 
stress,  as  is  almost  unavoidable  in  the 
A.  V.  "Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his 
promise :"  there  is  no  personal  pronoun 
expressed  ia  the  Greek,  nor  is  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  us  and  any  other  class 
of  persons)  expect  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  in  which  (heavens  and  earth,  plural) 
lightsousness  dwelleth  (as  before:  Isa., 
conipiirn  also  Isa.  Ixv.  25). 

14.]  JUxliorlalion  founded  on  this  ex- 
pectation. Wherefore,  beloved-,  expecting 
(as  ye  do)  these  things,  be  earnest  (not 
1  he  daily  habit  so  much,  as  the  one  great 
life-cdbrt  which  shall  accomplish  the  end, 


is  in  the  Apostle's  mind)  to  be  found  (at 
His  coming.  This  word  shews  plainly 
enough  that  a  personal  coming  of  the 
Lord,  as  in  ver.  4,  is  in  the  view  of  the 
Apostle  throughout,  as  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  great  Day.  The  form 
of  expression  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Matt. 
xxii.  11  fl".)  spotless  and  blameless  (com- 
pare 2  Cor.  vi.  3,  viii.  20;  also  the  con- 
trast, above,  eh.  ii.  13.  From  the  con- 
nexion there  with  a  feast,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  in  both  passages  the  parable 
of  the  wedding  garment  was  floating  be- 
fore the  Apostle's  mind)  in  His  sight  (so, 
and  not,  "  by  Him,"  or  "  of  Him,"  as 
A.  v.,  must  we  render)  in  peace  (second 
predicate  after  the  verb  to  be  found  :  the 
spotlessness  and  hlamelessness  were  with 
reference  to  God;  this,  in  reference  to 
your  own  state  and  lot :  in  peace  among 
yourselves,  in  peace  tvilh  yourselves,  in 
peace  for  yourselves,  with  God.  But  per- 
haps an  expression  so  familiar  to  the 
Eastern  tongue  as  "  in  peace,"  may  have 
an  onward  as  well  as  a  present  meaning, 
as  in  "go  in  peace:"  and  be  taken  of  that 
eternal  peace,  of  which  all  earthly  peace  is 
but  a  feeble  foretaste) :  and  account  the 
long-suffering  of  our  Lord  (our  Lord, 
thus  expressed,  is  hardly  to  be  dissevered 
from  Him  who  is  expressly  thus  named 
below,  ver.  18.  And  if  so,  then,  through- 
out this  weighty  passage,  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  invested  with  the  full  attributes  of 
Deity.  It  is  He  who  waits  and  is  long- 
suft'ering :  He,  in  His  union  and  co- 
equality  with  the  Father,  who  ruloth  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will) 
salvation  (contrast  to  those  who  count 
His  delay  to  be  slackness,  ver.  9) :  even 
as  also  (besides  myself)  our  beloved  bro- 
ther (this  term  is  probably  used  in  a  closer 
sense   than   as    merely   signifying  fellow- 
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wisdom  g-ivcn  unto  him  wrote  unto 

you ;    ^^  as    also  in  all    his   epistles, 

^  speaking  in  them  of  these  things  ;  ^fl!^;^^l[\^^: 

in  which  f  Epistles  are  some  things    IsT''*"'" '"' 


itiff  to  the  UHsdom  given 
vnlo  him  hath  written  unto 
you;  "'  as  also  in  all  his 
epistles,  speaking  in  them 
of  these  things;  in  tohich 
are  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood,  which  they  that 
are  unlearned  and  unxtahle 
wrest,  as  tlicy  do  also  the 


hard   to   be  understood,    which    the    V,°vf.  "'"■'?"' 

'  MSS.  having 

ignorant  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they    pj'„"i^'in' 
do    also   the    other    scriptures,    unto    ih'o'her""' 

^  '  MSS.  have  it 

in  the  masculine  (or  neuter).  Hee  note. 


Cliri:<tiiui :  our  boldvoil  fillow-Apostle) 
Paul  according  to  the  wisdom  given  to 
him  (sue  1  Cor.  iii.  10.  Also  (ial.  ii.  9; 
Kph.  iii.  2,  7,  8 ;  Col.  i.  25)  wrote  to  you 
(VVliat  ?  Where  ?  to  whom  ?  By  some 
tlio  reply  to  the  first  has  been  found  in 
the  preceding  clause,  "that  the  long-suf- 
fering of  our  Lord  is  salvation :"  which, 
ill  sense,  is  almost  identical  with  Horn, 
ii.  1,  "  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance."  But  surely  the  reference 
is  too  narrow  to  satisfy  what  follows  here, 
speaking  in  them  concerning  these  things, 
where  the  reference  must  be  to  the  things, 
which  we  Christians  look  for,  viz.,  to  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Thus 
then  we  should  interpret  the  particular 
reference  to  be  to  some  particular  passage 
in  which  St.  Paul  had  exhorted  to  readi- 
ness ill  expectation  of  that  day,  and  the 
more  general  reference,  ver,  16,  of  the 
frequent  mention  of  that  day  in  his  other 
Epistles.  In  searching  then  2)  for  some 
passage  which  may  fulfil  the  above  con- 
dition, it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  not 
go  beyond  the  earliest  Epistle  of  St.  Paul, 
viz.  1  Thessalonians.  There,  in  ch.  iv.  13 
— V.  11,  we  have  a  passage  on  this  very 
jioint,  and  the  more  satisfactory,  because 
St.  Peter  seems,  in  our  ver.  10,  to  have 
had  1  Thess.  v.  2  before  his  mind.  And 
as  to  3)  the  expression  to  you,  there 
seems  no  need  to  press  it  as  identifying 
any  particular  church,  seeing  that  this  our 
Epistle  is  addressed  to  all  Christians  alike  : 
see  ch.  i.  1.  All  that  follows  from  this  to 
you  is  what  may  also  be  gathered  from 
ver.  10,  that  our  Epistle  belongs  to  a  date 
when  the  Pauline  Ejtistles  were  no  longer 
the  property  only  of  the  churches  to  which 
iliey  were  written,  but  were  dispersed 
tlirough,  and  considered  to  belong  to,  the 
whole  Christian  Church.  What  date  that 
is,  I  liave  discu-sed  in  the  Introduction. 
Tliere  have  been  very  various  opinions  as 
to  the  passage  and  Epistle  meant :  some 
think  it  to  be  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews, 
(111  account  of  ch.  ix.  'li\  11'.,  x.  25,  37  (se(! 
on  these  ii.  the   Introd.   to  the   Hebrews, 


§  i.  par.  G)  :  others,  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthi;ins,  especially  1  Cor.  i.  7 — 9,  find- 
ing an  allusiou  to  1  Cor.  ii.  1  if.  in  the 
words  "  according  to  the  wisdom  given  to 
him  :"  others,  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  being  ad- 
dressed to  Asia  Minor  churches,  as  they 
hold  this  to  be :  others,  referring  the 
words  "  in  peace"  to  the  dltt'erence  be- 
tween Paul  and  Peter,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians :  others,  some  Epistle  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us)  ;  as  also  in  all  {his, 
but  not  expressed :  in  all  Epistles  which 
he  tvrites,  leaving  room  for  the  possibility 
that  the  number  of  those  Epistles  was  not 
comjilete,  but  still  being  added  to)  Epistles, 
speaking  in  them  (as  he  does)  of  these 
things  (viz.  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  end  of  the  world),  in  which  (Epistles,  if 
the  feminine  relative  bo  read  :  if  the  mas- 
culine [or  neuter],  "  in  lohich  sayings  of 
his:"  not,  "in  which  things,"  "in  which 
subjects,"  as  some  have  rendered  by  way 
of  escape  from  the  supposed  difficulty  :  for 
the  pronoun  is  correlative  with  the  other 
scriptures,  and  must  therefore  designate 
some  writings  previously  mentioned :  or 
else  the  sentence  is  stultified)  are  some 
things  difficult  to  understand  (De  Wette 
especially  refers  to  2  Thcss.  ii.  1  ft".  :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  have 
been  particularly  in  the  Apostle's  mind. 
See  note  on  2  Tim.  ii.  18),  which  the  igno- 
rant (unintelligent,  uninformed  :  this  want 
of  intelligence  may  arise  from  many  causes  : 
but  the  misunderstanding  of  diflicult  Scrip- 
tures is  common  to  the  unintelligent  in 
general)  and  unstable  (those  who,  wanting 
firm  foundation  and  anchorage,  waver  and 
drift  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
Such  persons  are  stirred  from  their  Chris- 
tian stal)ility  by  every  apparent  difficulty  : 
are  rendered  anxious  and  perplexed  by 
hard  texts  :  and  showing  more  anxiety  to 
interpret  them  somehow,  than  to  w\'iit  upon 
God  for  their  solution,  rush  upon  erroneous 
and  dangerous  ways  of  interpretation)  dis- 
tort (the  verb  means,  properly,  to  twist 
with  a  handscrew  or  windlass.     Hence  to 
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their  own  perdition.  ^^  Ye  there- 
cMMri<xiii.-23.  foi-e,  beloved,  '^seeing'  ye  know  be- 
^ch-Yiiu.    forehand,    ^  beware   lest,    being-   led 

away  tog'ether  with  the  error  of  the 

wicked,  ye  fall  from  your  own  sted- 
*" ^"'ivtiVi";    fastness,     ^^e  ]3^^3  grow  in  the  grace 

and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
f2Tim_.iv.i8.  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     ^  To  him  be 

Kcv.  1.  G. 

the   g'lory  both    now  and    for  ever. 
Amen. 
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olher  scriptures,  unto  their 
\  own  destruction.  '7  Ye 
j  therefore,  beloved,  seeing 
I  «/e  knoiv  these  things  before, 

beware  lest  ye  also,  being 

led  away  with  the  error  of 
I  the  wicked,  fall  from  your 
,  own  stedfastness.  '^  But 
\grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
I  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
I  Saciour  Jesus  Christ.     To 

him  be  glory  both  noto  and 

for  ever.     Amen. 


tDimeut  with  the  screw:  and  then  figura- 
tively, to  distort,  pervert,  strain,  in  mean- 
ing) as  also  the  other  Scriptures  (or,  the 
other  passages  of  Scripture  having  refer- 
ence to  this  great  subject.  Wliichever  be 
understood,  it  is  plain  1)  that  by  these 
words  St.  Piiul's  p]pistles  are  reckoned 
among  the  Christian  Scriptures  :  2)  that 
there  were  at  this  time  besides  those 
Epistles,  other  writings  holding  a  similar 
place,  known  as  "scriptures ;"  probably, 
at  least,  the  three  Gospels  [and  Acts  ?  ], 
and  some  of  the  earlier  written  catholic 
Epistles.  That  by  the  other  Scriptures 
should  he  meant  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures, 
is  not  probable :  these  would  have  been 
more  fully  designated  than  by  being  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  the  inspired 
writings  of  recent  or  living  men),  to  (as  a 
contribution  to — towards, — so  as  to  help 
towards)  their  own  perdition. 

17,  18.]  Concluding  exhortations :  con- 
voyed first  in  the  form  of  a  caution 
(ver.  17),  then  in  that  of  a  positive  ex- 
hortation to  increase  in  grace  and  wisdom. 
Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing  (as  ye 
do)  beforehand  (viz  the  whole  announce- 
ment of  which  tills  chapter  has  been  full : 
the  certainty  that  such  false  teachers  will 
arise,  and  the  course  which  they  will 
take),  take  heed  (be  on  your  guard)  lest 
being  led  away  together  with  (it  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  that  St.  Peter, 
well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  St.  Paul's 
writings,  should  have  written  this  wonl, 
which  is  the  very  one  used  by  that  Apostle 
[(xal.  ii.  13]  of  Barnabas,  at  Antioth, 
when  he  was  led  away  together  with  the 
hypocrisy  of  Peter  and  the  other  Jews) 


the  error  (not,  the  deceit,  nctive,  deceiving 
others  :  but  the  aiierration,  wandering 
out  of  the  right  way,  so  as  to  follow  it, 
and  become  partakers  with  it)  of  the  law- 
less ye  fall  from  your  own  stedfastnoEs 
(contrast  to  the  "unstable"  above:  see 
note  there) :  but  (contrast  to  the  fall  just 
predicated  as  possible)  grow  (not  only  do 
not  fall  from  stedfastness,  but  be  so 
firmly  rooted  as  to  throw  out  branches 
and  yield  increase.  "  The  only  condition 
of  perseverance  is,  continual  increase," 
Calvin)  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (the 
genitive,  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  belongs  to  both  grace  and  know- 
ledge. The  common  rendering,  "  in  grace 
and  in  the  knoioledge  of  .  .  ,"  would  have 
liceu  otherwise  expressed  in  the  original. 
Taken  as  above,  the  genitive  stands  in 
somewhat  different  relation  to  the  two 
words  grace  and  knowledge.  As  regards 
grace,  it  is  a  subjective  genitive : — the 
grace  of  which  Christ  is  the  author  and 
bestowerj  of  which  it  is  said,  "grace  came 
by  Jesus  Christ  :"  as  regards  knowledge, 
it  is  an  objective  genitive, — the  knowledge 
of  which  Christ  is  the  object). 

Concluding  doxology  :  "  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  to  God,"  as  Pliny  says  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Trajan.  To'  Him  [be,  or  is]  the 
glory  (the  glory  — i.  e.  all  glorj-  that  is 
rendered  :  the  sum  total  of  glory)  both 
now  and  to  the  day  of  eternity  (so  lite- 
rally: the  day  which  shall  dawn  at  the 
t'ud  of  time,  and  being  eternal,  itself  know 
no  end :  "  all  eternity  in  one  day,"  as 
Estius  says).     Amen  (compare  Jude"25). 
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I.  »  THAT  which  ivas 
from  the  heginninff,  which 
we  have  heard,  which  toe 
have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  han- 
dled, of  the  Word  of  life; 
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I.  1  That   *  wliieh   was    from    the  "John  ii 

,  .         .  ...  ch.ii.  13. 

beo-iuning',  wlucli  we  have  heard, — 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
''which   we  looked   upon,  and    «  our  b  John  i.i*. 
hands 


Chap.  I.  1 — 4.]  iNTEODtrcTiON  :   the 

PERSOXAL   AUTHOEITT    OF    THE    WeITEK, 
AND     OBJECTS     OF     THE     EPISTLE. — This 

Epistle  does  uot  begin  with  an  address, 
proporly  so  calle<l.  But  there  is  in  this 
sentence  the  ktent  form  of  an  address  :  the 
"  unto  yoti"  of  ver.  3,  and  the  wish  "that 
our  joy  mayhe  full,"  answering  (see  note)  to 
the  more  usnal  greeting,  seem  to  shew  that 
what  follows  is  an  Epistle,  not  a  treatise. 
The  construction  of  these  verses  is 
difficult,  and  has  been  variously  given. 
The  simplest  view,  and  that  generally 
adopted,  is,  that  in  ver.  1  a  sent-ence  is 
begun,  which  is  broken  off  by  the  paren- 
thetical ver.  2  inserted  to  explain  ver.  1, 
and  carried  on  again  in  ver.  3,  some 
wonls  being,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
recited  again  from  ver.  1.  The  smaller 
clanscs,  &c.,  are  co-ordinate  with  each 
other.  So  that  the  sentence  and  con- 
struction flow  smQothly  and  regularly. 

That  which  was  (not,  'took  place') 
from  the  beginning  (not  synonymous  with 
"in  the  beginning,"  though  in  the  depth 
of  its  meaning  it  is  virtually  the  same. 
It  sets  before  us  the  prior  limit,  but  with- 
out meaning  strictly  to  define  it  as  such 
exclusively.  The  interpretation,  "Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,"  is  connected 
with  the  misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
passage  bv  the  Socinian  interpreters,  and 

Vol.  II. 


cannot  stand  for  a  moment  when  we  con- 
sider the  context  with  ver.  2,  and  the  use 
of  this  term  by  St.  John  when  applied  to 
Christ  or  to  supernatural  beings  :  see  ch.  ii. 
13,  14,  iii.  8;  John  viii.  44.  Wher- 
ever he  uses  it  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  it  is  definitely  marked  as  bearing 
that  meaning  :  compare  ch.  ii.  7,  24,  iii.  11. 
On  the  meaning  of  this  clause  see  below), 
that  which  we  have  heard  (the  perfect 
tense  extends  the  reference  of  the  verb 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  which  the 
Apostle  might  have  heard  concerning 
Christ,  e.  g.  from  John  the  Baptist,  down 
to  the  time  when  he  was  writing :  regards 
his  hearing  as  a  finished  and  abiding  pos- 
sessicm),  that  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes  (the  same  is  true  again.  The 
seeing  as  well  as  the  hearing  is  a  finished 
and  abiding  possession.  The  clauses  rise 
in  climax  :  seeing  is  more  than  hearing: 
with  our  eyes  empliasi7A>s  the  fiict  of  eye- 
witness), that  which  we  looked  upon 
(now,  the  tense  is  altered  :  because  the 
Evangelist  comes  from  speaking  of  the 
closed  testimony  which  abode  with  him 
as  a  whole,  to  that  of  the  senses  actually 
exercised  at  the  time  when  Christ  was  on 
earth.  Notice  the  climax  again  :  to  look 
vpon  is  more  than  to  see:  so  Beza  here: 
"  which  I  saw  with  these  eyes,  and  that 
not  once,  nor  by  the  way,  but  which  I 
3    K 
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2  {for  the  life  was  mani- 
fested, and  we  have  seen  it, 
and  hear  witness,  and  shew 
unto  you  that  eternal  life, 


earnestly  and  thoron£!;hly  contemplated." 
See  more  below),  and  our  hands  handled 
("  a  reference  has  been  supposed  to  John  xx. 
20,  27  :  Luke  xxiv.  39.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  it.  Surely  no  proof  \s  wanted, 
that  John,  who  lay  on  the  bosom  of  our 
Lord,  and  was  beloved  by  Him,  had 
touched  his  Lord  with  his  hands." 
Fritzsche.  These  words  are  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  explained  away  :  they  are 
literal  matter  of  fact,  and  form  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  that  what  is  said,  is  said 
of  no  other  than  the  personal  incarnate 
Son  of  God)  concerning  the  Word  of 
life  (the  construction  seems  to  be  this : 
concerning  depends  strictly  upon  the  verb 
heard,  loosely  upon  the  other  clauses.  The 
explanation  turns  wholly  upon  the  sense 
which  we  assign  to  the  words  the  Word 
of  life:  and  here  there  has  been  great 
diversity  among  commentators.  This  di- 
versity may  be  gathered  under  two  heads  : 
those  who  make  the  Word  the  personal 
Word,  who  is  life,  and  those  who  make 
it  the  account,  or  preaching,  or  doctrine, 
concerning  life.  Of  this  latter  number 
are,  for  the  most  part,  Socinus  and  his 
school,  and  some  few  other  expositors. 
The  former  includes  Augustine,  Bede, 
Calvin  [gives  both],  Beza,  Luther,  Bengel, 
&c.  And  as  these  words  are  the  keystone 
of  the  sentence,  it  will  be  well  to  set  out 
the  interpretation  once  for  all.  I  regard 
then  the  Word  of  life  as  the  designation 
of  our  Lord  Himself.  He  is  the  Word, 
and  is  the  Word  of  life,  this  genitive,  of 
life,  being  one  of  apposition,  as  He  de- 
scribes Himself,  as  being  the  Life,  John 
xi.  25,  xiv.  6,— the  Bread  of  life,  vi.  35, 
48  :  the  Liffht  of  life,  viii.  12 :  compare 
also  i.  4-  This  being  so,  the  things  men- 
tioned, that  which, — that  which, — that 
which, — are  all  matters  concerning,  be- 
longing to,  regarding.  Himself,  the  Lord 
of  Life  :  all  together  predicated  of  Him 
by  the  concerning,  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  one  verb  heard  [notice  that 
in  ver.  5,  where  the  nature  of  the  message 
is  stated,  this  alone,  of  all  these  verbs,  is 
repeated].  That  which  was  from  the 
beginning  is  His  eternal  pre-existence 
and  inherent  Life  and  Glory  with  the 
Father  :  this  is  what,  in  a  sense  slightly, 
though    but   slightly,   differing  from   the 


common  one,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
from  the  beginning  concerning  the  Word 
of  life  :  that  which  was  inherent  indeed  in 
Him,  but  by  being  announced  to  you, 
takes  the  form  of  being  concerning  Him  ; 
His  well-known  character  and  attribute. 
That  which  we  have  heard,  and  thai 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  hold 
a  middle  place  between  the  eternal  and 
prc-existent  and  the  material  and  human 
things  concerning  the  Word  of  life ;  the 
hearing  of  the  ear  embracing  all  the 
teaching  of  the  Lord  respecting  that  lohich 
was  from  the  beginning,  and  the  seeing  of 
the  eye  taking  in  both  His  glory,  as  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  the  human 
Body  which  He  assumed,  with  all  its 
actions  and  sufferings  :  compare  John  xix. 
35.  Then,  still  lingering  on  the  com- 
bined testimony  to  His  pre-existeut  glory 
and  His  human  presence  in  the  flesh,  lie 
adds,  that  which  we  looked  upon,  which 
contemplation,  as  He  Himself  tells  us,  saw 
through  the  human  into  the  divine, 
John  i.  14,  besides  its  earnest  and  diligent 
observation  of  His  human  life.  Finally, 
he  comes  down  to  that  which  though  the 
most  direct  and  palpable  proof  for  human 
testimony,  is  yet  the  lowest,  as  being  only 
material  and  sensuous,  that  which  our 
hands  handled.  All  this  concerning  Him, 
who  is  the  Word  of  life,  is  recapitulated 
again  in  ver.  3  under  its  two  great  heads, 
that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we 
declare  unto  you  also.  Liicke  has  very 
fairly  stated,  and  refuted,  the  Socinian 
view-  which  makes  that  which  to  be  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  from  the  beginning  of 
His  official  life  onwards,  and  the  Word  of 
life,  as  in  ch.  ii.  7,  to  mean,  the  ivord 
"which  ye  heard:  rightly  stating  the  fatal 
and  crucial  obstacle  to  this  view  to  con- 
sist in  the  words,  our  hands  handled, 
which  none  of  its  advocates  can  in  any 
way  get  over).  And  the  Life  (i.  e.  the 
Lord  Himself  who  is  the  Life :  compare 
John  i.  4,  "In  Sim  was  Life."  This  verse 
is  parenthetical,  taking  up  the  last  clause, 
and  indeed  the  whole  sense,  of  ver.  1, 
and  showing  how  the  testimony  there  pre- 
dicated became  possible)  was  manifested 
(from  being  invisible,  became  visible),  and 
we  have  seen  [it],  and  bear  witness  [of 
it],    and  declare   (this    verb    does    not. 
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which  tvas  with  the  Father, 
and  was  manifested  unto 
US;)  '  that  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  declare  wc 
unto  i/ou,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us  ,- 
and  truly  our  feUotoship 
is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
*  And  these  things  write 
we  unto  you,  that  your  Joy 
may  be  full.  »  This  tfien 
is    the  message  which  toe 
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unto  you  that  eternal    life,    '' which  h  John  i.i.j. 
was  with  the  Father,  and  was  mani- 
fested  unto   us;)   ^'that    wliich    we  i Act* iv. 20. 
have    seen    and    heard    declare    we 
unto  you   f  also,  that  ye  also    may  t  also  ../o„»w 

-  p    11  1    •  •     1  in  our  oldr»t 

have  Icllowship  with  us  :  and  truly    ''"'*"'■'"'•'• 
•^  our  fellowsliii)  is  with  the   Father,  k  John  xvm. 21. 
and   with    His    Son    Jesus    Christ.    «=''•"•"• 
*  And  these  things  write  we  f,  ^  that  +  Z^uT."  ■ 
t  our  joy  may  be  full.     »  And  •"  this    'rn'r'"'"' 

Jolin  XV.  11. 
&  XVI.  24.    2  John  12.  \  Bo  our  two  oldeat  MSS.  mch.  iu.  II. 


either  here  or  below,  refer  to  the  decla- 
riition  in  this  present  Epistle :  it  is  the 
gcnenil  declaration,  in  word  and  writing, 
of  which  the  write  we  below,  \-er.  4,  is 
the  .special  portion  at  present  employed) 
to  you  that  life  which  is  eternal,  the 
which  ("  that  very  before-nicntiomd  life, 
which  was  with  the  Father')  was  with  the 
Father  (see  on  John  i.  1.  The  preposition 
implies  not  juxta-position  only,  but  re- 
lation :  hardly  however,  as  some  here, 
love :  at  the  same  time  it  sets  forth 
plainly  the  distinction  of  Persons),  and 
was  manifested  to  us  (here  the  paren- 
thesis ends,  and  the  construction  of  ver.  1 
is  resumed.  But  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance at  which  that  verse  now  stands,  the 
leading:  particulars  of  its  sense  are  re- 
capitulated) :  that  which  we  have  heard 
and  seen  we  declare  to  you  also  (this 
also  here  seems  to  give  to  the  Epistle  the 
character  of  being  addressed  to  some  special 
circle  of  Christian  readers,  beyond  those 
addressed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Gosj^el, 
ch.  XX.  31,  or  we  may  take  it  as  indicating 
"  you,  who  did  not  hear,  nor  see,  nor 
handle  with  your  hands  the  Word  of  life." 
But  the  other  is  more  likely),  in  order 
that  ye  also  (see  above)  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  us  (with  us,  the  Apostles  and 
eye-witnesses :  being  bound  in  faith  and 
love  to  them,  as  they  were  to  Christ) :  and 
indeed  (the  thought  rises  to  the  immea- 
surably more  solemn  and  glorious  cha- 
racter of  the  second  fellowship  as  com- 
pared with  the  first :  as  if  it  were,  "  and 
this  fellowship  with  us  will  not  stop 
here :  for  we  are  but  your  adinittcrs 
into  another  and  a  higher  fellowship") 
our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  (observe  the  repeated  with,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Personality,  while  the 
very  fiict  of  the  feUotoship   with    Both 
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unites  the  Two  in  the  Godhead.  It  is  not, 
fellowship  with  God  and  us,  but  with  us, 
whose  fellowship  is  with  God,  the  Father 
and  the  Son)  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  (the 
personal  and  the  Messianic  Names  are 
united,  as  iu  John  i.  17,  where  He  is  first 
mentioned,  as  here.  The  question  has  been 
sometimes  asked,  why  we  have  not  here, 
"  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost?"  The  answer 
to  which  is  not,  as  Liicke,  because  the 
divine  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  found  in  the  apostolic  mode  of  thought, 
but  because,  the  blessed  Spirit  being  God 
dwelling  iu  man,  though  we  may  be  said 
to  have  "  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  2  Cor.  xiii.  13, — we  would  hardly 
be  said  to  have  "fellowship  with  the  Holy 
Ghost").  And  these  things  (i.  e.  this 
whole  Epistle  :  not,  the  foregoing,  nor,  the 
immediately  following)  we  write,  that 
our  {our,  i.  e.  of  us  and  of  you  :  not,  of 
us,  as  distinguished  from  yon)  joy  may  he 
full  (the  joy  spoken  of  is  the  whole  complex 
of  the  Christian  life  here  and  hereafter  :  its 
whole  sum  is,  joy.  As  Diistcrdieck  beau- 
tifully says,  "  The  peace  of  reconciliation, 
the  blessed  consciousness  of  sonship,  the 
happy  growth  in  holiness,  the  bright  pros- 
pect of  future  completion  and  glory,— all 
these  are  but  simple  details  of  that  which 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth  is  embraced 
by  one  word,  Eternal  Life,  the  real  posses- 
sion of  which  is  the  immediate  source  of 
our  joy.  We  have  joy,  Christ's  joy,  be- 
cause we  are  blessed,  because  we  have  Life 
itself  in  Christ."  It  has  been  noticed 
before,  that  this  verse  fills  the  place  of 
the  greeting  so  common  in  the  opening  of 
Epistles,  and  gives  an  epistolary  character 
to  what  follows). 

5—11.  28.]  First  Paet  OF  THE  Epis. 
TI.E  :  the  message,  that  if  toe  ivould  have 
fellowship  with  Him  who  is  L'jht,  we  must 
K    % 
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is  the  message  which  we  have  heard 
of  him,  and  announce  unto  you,  that 
"  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  ^  o  jf  ^yg  g^y  that 
we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
walk  in  the  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do 
not  the  truth  :  '  but  if  we  walk   in 
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have  heard  of  him,  and 
declare  unto  you,  that  Ood 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  *  If  we 
say  that  we  have  fellow- 
ship ivith  him,  and  tcalk  in 
darkness,  toe  lie,  and  do 
not  the  truth :  7  but  if  we 


walk  in  light,  keeping  His  commandments. 
See  the  discussion  on  tlie  division  of  the 
Epistle,  in  the  Introduction. 

5.]  In  each  of  these  divisions,  the  first 
verse  contains  the  ground-tone  of  the  whole. 
And  so  here — God  is  Light. — And  (serves 
to  introduce  the  new  subject)  the  message 
■which  we  have  heard  from  Him  (viz.  from 
Christ),  and  announce  to  you  (Diisterdieck 
remarks,  that  St.  John  seems  every  where 
to  observe  the  distinction  between  the  two 
verbs,  to  announce  An(\.  to  declare),  is  this: 
that  God  is  light  (not,  as  Luther, "  a  light :" 
light  is  purely  predicative,  indicating  the 
essence  of  God  :  just  as  when  it  is  said  in 
ch.  iv.  8,  "  Qod  is  love."  There  it  is  true 
the  predicative  is  purely  ethical,  and  thus 
literal,  when  used  of  God  who  is  a  Spirit, 
whereas  here,  light  being  a  material,  not  an 
ethical  object,  some  amount  of  figurative 
meaning  must  be  conceded.  But  of  all 
material  objects,  light  is  that  which  most 
easily  passes  into  an  ethical  predicative 
without  even  the  process,  in  our  thought, 
of  interpretation.  It  unites  in  itself  purity 
and  clearness  and  beauty  and  glory,  as  no 
other  material  object  does  :  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  all  material  life  and  growth  and 
joy.  And  the  application  to  God  of  such 
a  predicative  requires  no  transference.  He 
is  Light,  and  the  Fountain  of  Light  mate- 
rial and  light  ethical.  In  the  one  world, 
darkness  is  the  absence  of  light :  in  the 
other,  darkness,  untruthfulness,  deceit, 
falsehood,  is  the  absence  of  God.  They 
who  are  in  communion  with  God,  and  walk 
with  God,  are  of  the  light,  and  walk  in  the 
light),  and  there  is  not  in  Him  any  dark- 
ness at  all  (it  is  according  to  the  manner 
of  St.  John,  to  strengthen  an  affirmation 
by  the  emphatic  negation  of  its  opposite ; 
compare  ver.  8  :  ch.  ii.  4,  10,  27,  &c.  Of 
the  ethical  darkness  here  denied,  the  Scho- 
liast says,  "  for  neither  is  there  ignorance, 
nor  deceit,  nor  sin,  nor  death."  The  Greek 
expositors  ask  the  question  respecting  this 
message,  "  And  twAej-e  did  he  hear  this?" — 
and  answer  it,  "  From  Christ  Himself,  who 
Biiid,  '  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world. ' " 


Their  reply  is  right,  but  their  reference  to 
those  words  of  our  Lord  is  wrong.  It  was 
from  Christ  Himself:  viz.  from  the  whole 
revelation,  in  doings  and  suflerings  and 
sayings,  of  Him  who  was  the  brightness  of 
the  glory  of  the  Father.  With  that  reve- 
lation those  His  words  admirably  and 
exactly  coincided  :  but  they  were  not  the 
source  of  the  message,  i-eferring  as  they  did 
specially  to  Himself,  and  not  directly  to 
the  Father.  In  His  whole  life  on  earth, 
and  in  the  testimony  of  His  Spirit,  Jle 
declared  Him.  So  that  this  message  is 
the  result  of  the  whole  complex  of  ver.  1). 
6.]  None  can  have  fellowship  with 
Him  loho  ivalk  in  darkness.  If  we  say 
(the  hypothesis  is  not  assumed, — "  If  we 
say,  as  we  do  :  " — but  is  purely  hypothe- 
tical, "say  who  will  and  when  he  will." 
The  first  person  plural  gives  to  the  sayings 
a  more  general  form,  precluding  any  from 
escaping  from  the  inference  :  at  the  same 
time  that  by  including  himself  in  the  hypo- 
thesis, the  Apostle  descends  to  the  level  of 
his  readers,  thus  giving  to  his  exhortations 
the  "  come,"  and  not  "  go,"  which  ever 
wins  men's  hearts  the  most)  that  we  have 
fellowship  with  Him  (see  on  ver.  3.  "Com- 
munion with  God  is  the  very  innermost 
essence  of  all  true  Christian  life."  Huther), 
and  walk  in  the  darkness  (walk,  as  so  often 
in  the  New  Test,  of  the  whole  being  and 
moving  and  turning  in  the  world :  as  Bengel, 
"by  inward  or  outward  action,  whither- 
soever we  turn  ourselves;  the  light,  the 
darkness,  mark  oft'  the  two  more  distinctly 
thau  could  be  done  without  the  articles,  as 
two  existing  separate  ethical  regions,  the 
God  and  no-God  regions  of  spiritual  being), 
we  lie  (our  assertion  is  a  false  one)  and  do 
not  the  truth  (this  clause  is  not  a  mere 
repetition,  in  a  negative  form,  of  the  pre- 
ceding "  tve  lie  : "  but  is  an  independent 
proposition,  answering  to  "  and  walk  in  the 
darkness,"  and  asserting  that  all  such 
walking  in  darkness  is  a  not-doing  of  the 
truth.  Christ  is  "  the  Truth  ;  "  and  all 
doing  the  Truth  is  of  Him,  and  of  those 
who  are  in  union  with  Him.    So  that  the 
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walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is 
in  the  light,  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another, 
and  t/ie  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from   all  sin.     ^  If  we 
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the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another, 
and   I'the    blood  of  Jesus  t  his  Son  p  '  C""-- vi. 

K|ili.  I.  7 

cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.     8  q  if  ^yg    hj^i;- i^  i 


truth  is  objective,  not  as  "truth"  alone 
iiiijjlit  be,  subjective,  and  imports  "God's 
truth,"  Epb.  iv.  21.  We  may  observe  bow 
closely  the  teacbing  bci'e  as  to  light  and 
truth  resembles  that  in  Eph.  iv.  v.  See 
also  Jobn  iii.  21)  7.]  (is  not  merely 

tbe  contrasted  hypothesis  to  ver.  6,  but 
tofj^etlier  with  that  contains  a  further  un- 
Ibldiiii;  of  the  subject) :  but  if  we  walk  in 
the  light  (this  walking  in  the  light  is  ex- 
plained by  what  follows,  as  He  is  in  the 
light,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sentence,  which 
gives  tbe  result  of  so  walking, — viz.  fellow- 
phip,  &c.  See  Eph.  v.  8  fl".  for  the  ethical 
details)  as  He  (God)  is  in  the  light  (he- 
cause  the  Christian  is  ma.dc  ]>arfi7ker  of ///e 
dicine  nature,  2  Pet.  i.  4.  is  in  the  light 
is  parallel  with  "is  light"  above,  ver.  5. 
is,  as  of  Him  who  is  eternal  and  fixed  j  we 
walk,  as  of  us  who  are  of  time,  moving 
onward :  so  Bede,  "  The  distinction  of 
words  is  to  be  noted ;  he  says  that  God  is 
in  the  light,  but  that  we  ought  to  ivalk  in 
the  light.  For  the  righteous  walk  in  the 
light,  when,  giving  themselves  to  the  work- 
ing of  good  deeds,  they  advance  towards 
perfection  :"  see  note  on  ch.  ii.  6  :  the  light 
is  the  element  in  which  God  dwelleth: 
compare  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  Notice  that  this 
walking  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light, 
is  no  mere  imitation  of  God,  but  is  an  iden- 
tity in  the  essential  element  of  our  daily 
walk  with  the  essential  element  of  God's 
eternal  being  :  not  imitation,  but  coinci- 
dence and  identity  of  the  vei-y  atmosphere 
of  life),  we  have  fellowship  with  one 
another  (these  words  ai-e  to  be  taken  in 
their  plain  literal  sense,  and  refer,  not  to 
our  communion  with  God,  which  is  assumed 
in  our  walking  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the 
light,  but  to  our  mutual  communion  with 
one  another  by  all  having  the  same  ground- 
element  of  life,  viz.  tbe  light  of  the  Lord, 
Isa.  ii.  5.  There  is  evidently  an  allusion 
to  ver.  3,  and  as  there  fellowship  with  God 
the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  is 
expressed,  so  here  it  lies  in  the  background, 
but  need  not  be  supplied.  De  Wette's 
remark  is  most  true ;  Christian  communion 
is  tiien  only  real,  when  it  is  communion 
with  (iod),  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  (in  order  to  un- 


derstand rightly  this  important  sentence, 
we  must  fix  definitely  two  or  three  points 
regarding  its  connexion  and  construction. 
First  then,  and  connects  it,  as  an  addi- 
tiouid  result  of  our  walking  in  the  light, 
as  He  is  in  the  light,  with  the  words  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another:  just  as 
in  ch.  iii.  10,  end,  and  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother.  Consei|uently,  the  proposi- 
tion contained  in  it  cannot  be  the  ground 
of  the  former  one,  that  "  if  we  walk,  &c., 
we  have  fellowship,  &e.,"  but  follows  as  a 
co-ordinate  result  with  the  fact,  of  our  hav- 
ing fellowship.  Secondly,  cleanseth  is  the 
present  tense,  and  must  be  kejit  to  its 
present  meaning.  This  consideration  pre- 
cludes all  meanings  which  make  it  refer  to 
the  past  effect  of  the  Atonement  on  us, 
either  absolutely,  by  its  having  happened, 
or  as  applied  to  us  in  Baptism.  Thirdly, 
the  sense  of  cleanseth  must  be  accurately 
ascertained,  and  strictly  kept  to.  In  ver. 
9,  "  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness" is  plainly  distinguished  from  "<o 
forgive  us  our  sins :"  distinguished,  as  a 
further  process :  as,  in  a  word,  sauctifica- 
tion,  distinct  from  justification.  This 
meaning  then,  however  much  it  may  be 
supposed  that  justification  is  im])lied  or 
presupposed,  must  be  held  fast  here. 
Fourthly,  the  sense  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
must  be  also  clearly  defined.  The  expres- 
sion is  an  objective  one,  not  a  subjective : 
is  spoken  of  that  which  is  the  objective 
cause  from  without,  of  our  being  cleansed 
from  all  sin.  And  this  is  tbe  material 
Blood  of  Jesus  the  personal  Redeemer,  shed 
on  the  cross  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
the  sin  of  the  world.  So  we  have  the  same 
Blood  said  in  Col.  i.  20  to  be  the  great 
medium  of  pacification  between  God  and 
the  world  :  so  in  Eph.  i.  7,  to  be  the  means 
of  our  redemption  :  so  in  Heb.  ix.  14,  which 
approaches  very  nearly  to  our  passage,  to 
cleanse  [here]  our  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  tbe  living  God.  In  all  these 
places,  and  similar  ones,  whatever  applica- 
tion to  ourselves  by  faith  or  otherwise  may 
lie  in  the  background,  it  is  not  that  which 
is  spoken  of,  but  tbe  Blood  of  Christ  itself, 
as  tbe  actual  objective  cause,  once  for  all, 
of  GUI'    reconciliation    and    sanctificatioii. 
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say  that  we  have  no  sin 

ourselves,  "^and  the  truth  is  not  in 

us.     9  *  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is 


we  deceive  '  ^^V  ^^"^  ^^  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  •  If 
we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 


Tliese  considerations  remove  much  of  the 
difficulty  and  possible  misunderstanding  of 
the  sentence.  Thus  understood,  it  will 
menn,  that  this  our  walking  in  light,  itself 
necessarily  grounded  in  communion  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  will  bring  about, 
that  whatever  sins  we  may  still  be  betrayed 
into  by  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  and  the 
malice  of  the  devil,  from  them  the  Blood  of 
Jesus  purifies  us  daj'  by  day.  Observe,  not, 
the  application  of  that  Blood:  for  we  are 
speaking  of  a  state  of  faith  and  holiness,  in 
which  that  blood  is  continually  applied : 
the  ivalking  in  the  light  is,  in  fact,  the 
application :  is  that  which,  as  a  subjective 
conditional  element,  makes  that  Blood  of 
Christ's  cross  to  be  to  us  a  means  of  puri- 
fying from  all  sin. — The  whole  doctrine  of 
this  verse  is  fully  and  admirably  set  forth 
in  Diisterdieck.  The  sum  of  what  he  says 
may  be  thus  stated.  St.  John,  in  accord 
with  the  other  Apostles,  sets  forth  the 
Death  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  two  different 
aspects :  1)  as  the  one  sin-offering  for  the 
world,  in  which  sense  we  are  justified  by 
the  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  by 
faith.  His  satisfaction  being  imputed  to  us. 
2)  as  a  victory  over  Sin  itself.  His  blood 
being  the  purifying  medium,  whereby  we 
gradually,  being  already  justified,  become 
pure  and  clean  from  all'sin.  And  this  ap- 
plication of  Christ's  blood  is  made  by  the 
Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us.  The  former 
of  these  asserts  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ  put  on  us  in  justification  :  the 
latter,  the  inherent  righteousness  of  Christ, 
wrought  in  us  gradually  in  sanctification. 
And  it  is  of  this  latter  that  he  here  is 
treating.     Compare  next  verse). 

8— II.  2.]  Unfolding  of  the  idea  of 
purification  from  sin  hy  the  blood  of 
Christ  in  connexion  loith  our  walking  in 
light.  This  last  is  adduced  in  one  of  its 
plainest  and  simplest  consequences,  viz.  the 
recognition  of  all  that  is  yet  darkness  in  us, 
in  the  confession  of  our  sins.  "  If  thou  hast 
confessed  thyself  a  sinner,  the  truth  is  in 
thee  :  for  truth  itself  is  light.  Thy  life  is 
not  yet  all  light,  because  there  are  yet  sins 
in  it :  but  nevertheless  thou  hast  begun  to 
be  illuminated,  because  there  is  in  thee 
confession  of  sins."  The  light  that  is  in  us 
convicts  the  darkness,  and  we,  no  longer 
loving  or  desiring  to  siu,  have,  by  means  of 


the  propitiatory  and  sanctifying  blood  of 
Christ,  both  full  forgiveness  of  and  sure 
purification  from  all  our  sins.  But  the  true 
test  of  this  state  of  communion  with  and 
knowledge  of  God  is,  the  keeping  of  His 
commandments  [ii.  3 — 6],  the  walking  as 
Christ  walked:  and  this  test  is  concen- 
trated and  summed  up  in  its  one  crucial 
application,  viz.  to  the  law  of  love  [ii. 
7— II]. 

8.]  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sin  (i.  e. 
in  the  course  and  abiding  of  our  walking 
in  light :  if  we  maintain  that  we  are  pure 
and  free  from  all  stain  of  sin.  St.  John  is 
writing  to  persons  whose  sins  have  been 
forgiven  them  [ii.  12],  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily the  present  tense  [we  have]  refers 
not  to  any  previous  state  of  sinful  life  be- 
fore conversion,  but  to  their  now  existing 
state  and  the  sins  to  which  they  are  liable 
in  that  state.  And  in  thus  referring,  it 
takes  up  the  conclusion  of  the  last  verse, 
in  which  the  onwardcleansingpower  of  the 
sanctifying  blood  of  Christ  was  asserted: 
as  if  it  were  said  this  state  of  needing 
cleansing  from  all  present  sin  is  veritably 
that  of  all  of  us :  and  our  recognition  and 
confession  of  it  is  the  very  first  essential  of 
walking  in  light),  we  are  deceiving  our- 
selves (causing  ourselves  to  err  from  the 
straight  and  true  way),  and  the  truth 
(God's  truth,  objective)  is  not  in  us  (has 
not  subjective  place  in  us.  That  truth  re- 
specting God's  holiness  and  our  own  sin- 
fulness, which  is  the  very  first  spark  of  light 
within,  has  no  place  in  us  at  all).  9.] 

If  we  confess  our  sins  (it  is  evident,  fi'om 
the  whole  sense  of  the  passage,  which  has 
regard  to  our  walking  in  light  and  in  the 
truth,  that  no  mere  outward  lip-confession 
is  here  meant,  nor  on  the  other  hand  any 
mere  being  aware  within  ourselves  of  sin, 
but  the  union  of  the  two,  an  external 
spoken  confession  springing  from  genuine 
inward  contrition.  As  evident  is  it,  that 
the  confession  here  spoken  of  is  not  con- 
fined to  confession  to  God,  but  embraces 
all  our  utterances  on  the  subject,  to  one 
another  as  well  as  to  Him ;  compare  James 
v.  16 :  and  see  more  below)  He  (God  the 
Father;  not,  Christ,  though  this  may  at 
first  sight  seem  probable  from  ver.  7  and 
ch.  ii.  I.  God  is  the  chief  subject  through 
the    whole    passage :   compare    "  Ood  is 
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faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteous- 
}i<'ss.  ^'^  If  tve  sai/ that  ive 
have  not  sinned,  we  make 
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faithful  and  just  to   forgive    us  our 
sins,  and  to  'cleanse  us  fi-ora  all  un-  'lY"!;?- 
righteousness,     lo  If  we  say  that  we 


light,"  vcr.  5:  "with  Him,"  vor.6;  "He," 
luul  "His  Son,"  in  ver.  7.     It  is  ever  God's 
truth  [1  Cor.  i.  9,  10,  13;  2  Cor.  i.  18;   1 
Thess.  V.  24]  and  ri<jLteousnc8s  [John  xvii. 
25;  Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Rev.  xvi.  5]  that  are  con- 
cerned in,  and  vindicated  hy,  our  redemp- 
tion) is  faithful  and  just  (His  being  faith- 
ful and  just  does  not  depend  on  our  con- 
fessing our  sius  :   He  had  botli  these  attri- 
butes before,  and  will  ever  continue  to  have 
them:  but  by  confessing  our  sins,  we  cast 
ourselves  on,  we  approach  and  put  to  the 
proof  for  ourselves,  and  shall  tiud  operative 
in  our  case,  in  the  forgiving  and  cleansing, 
&c.,  those  His  attributes  of  faithfulness  and 
justice.    On  the  former  of  these  adjectives, 
faithful,  almost  »11  Commentators  agree. 
It  is,  faithful  to  His  plighted  word  and  pro- 
mise :  see  the  citations  above. — The  latter, 
just,  has  not  been  so  unanimously  inter- 
preted.    The  idea  of  God's  justice  seeming 
strange  here,  where  the  remission  of  and 
purification  from  sin  is  in  question,  some 
Commentators    have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  word  the  sense  of  good,  merciful :  or, 
which  amounts  to  tlie  same,ya/>,  favour- 
ably  disposed.    But  Liicke  has  shewn,  that 
in  none  of  the  Old  Test,  passages  which  are 
cited  to  substantiate  these  meanings,  have 
they  really  place  ;  but  in  all,  righteousness, 
justice,  is  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the 
context  only  makes  it  mean  justice  in  this 
or  in  that  direction.      See  note  on  Matt.  i. 
19.    The  moaning  then  being  ju5t,  we  have 
still  to  decide   between    several   different 
views  as  to  what  particular  phase  of  the 
divine  justice  is  meant.     Some  understand 
that  God's  justice  has   been    satisfied    in 
Christ,   and  thus  the   application  of  that 
satisfaction  to  us  if  we  confess  our  sins,  is 
an  act  of  divine  justice  :  is  due  to  us  iu 
Christ.     But  this  is  plainly  too  much  to  be 
extracted  from  our  verse.     In  Rom.  iii.  26, 
where  this  is  asserted,  the  reason  is  given, 
and  all  is  fully  explained  :  whereas  here  the 
ellipsis  would  be  most  harsh  and   unpre- 
cedented,   and    thus    to    fill  it  up   would 
amount  to  an  introduction  into  the  context 
of  an  idea  which  is  altogether  foreign  to  it. 
The  correct  view  seems  to  be,  that  just  as 
well  as  faithful  here  is  an  attribute  strictly 
to  lie  kept  to  that  which  is  predicated  of  it 
under  the  cu-cumstances,  without  entering 


upon  reasons  external  to  the  context.    God 
is  faithful,  to  His  promise:  is  just,  in  His 
dealing:   and    both    attributes  operate  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  penitent,  now 
and  hereafter ;  and  in  cleansing  them  from 
all  unrighteousness.     The  laws  of  His  spi- 
ritual kingdom  re(piire  this :  by  those  laws 
He  acts  in  holy  and  infinite  justice.     His 
promises  announced  it,  and  to  those  pro- 
mises He  is  faithful  :  but  then  those  pro- 
mises were  themselves  made  only  in  accord- 
ance with  His  nature,  who  is  holy,  just,  and 
true.     In  the  background  lie  all  the  details 
of  redemption;  but  they  are  not  here  in 
this  verse:  only  the  simple  fact  of  God's 
justice  is  adduced)  to  forgive  us  our  sins 
(not  "so    as   to  forgive,   &c.,"  but  "that 
He  may  forgive,  &c."     His  doing  so  is  in 
accordance    with,  and    therefore    as    with 
Him  all  facts  are  purposed,  is  in  pursuance 
of,  furthers  the  object  of.  His  faithfulness 
and  justice.     "So  that  He  is  faitltful  and 
just,  in  order  that  He  may,  &c."     With 
regard  to  the  particular    mentioned,    the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  here  means  the  con- 
tinued remission  of  the  guilt  of  each  com- 
mitted sin,  which  is  the  special   promise 
and  just  act  of  God  under  the  Gospel  cove- 
nant:  see  Heb.  x.  14,  18),  and  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness  (the  explanation 
of  the  sense,  see  above.     Here  unrighte- 
ousness is  used,  in  reference  to  the  word 
"righteous,"  above,    as    corresponding  to 
sins  "  iu  ver.  7.      The    divine  righteous, 
ness  is  revealed  in  God's  law  :  every  trans- 
gression then  of  that  law  is  of  its  nature 
anil  essence  an    unrighteousness,  as   con- 
trary  to    that    righteousness.      The    two 
verbs,  forgive  and  cleanse,  imply   in  the 
original,  that  the  purpose  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  justice  of  God  is  to  do  each  as  one 
gi-eat  complex  act — to  justify  and  to  ."acn- 
tify  wholly  and  entirely.  10.]  Not  a 

mere  repetition,  but  a  confirmation  and 
intensification  of  ver.  8.  This  verse  is  re- 
lated to  ver.  9,  as  ver.  8  is  to  ver.  7).  If  we 
say  that  we  have  not  sinned  (if  we  deny, 
that  is,  the  fact  of  our  commission  of  sins 
in  our  Christian  state.  The  perfect  tense, 
so  far  from  removing  the  time  to  that  be- 
fore conversion,  brings  it  down  to  the  pre- 
sent:  had  it  been  "that  we  sinned  not," 
it  might  have  had  that  signification,     we 
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have   not  sinned,  we    make   him    a 
liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us. 

II.  1  My  little  children,  these 
things  wi-ite  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
may  not  sin.     And  if  any  man  have 
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Mm  a  liar,  and  his  word 
is  not  in  us. 

II.  ^My  little  children, 
these  things  write  I  unto 
you,  that  ye  sin  not.  And 
if  any   man   sin,  we  have 


have  not  sinned  answers  in  time  to  "ive 
have  no  sin :"  the  one  representing  the 
state  as  existing,  the  other  the  sum  of 
sinful  acts  which  have  gone  to  make  it  up), 
we  make  him  (God,  see  above)  a  liar  (this 
is  the  climax,  gradually  reached  through 
the  words  "tve  lie,"  ver.  6,  and  "we  de- 
ceive ourselves,"  ver.  8.  And  it  is  justified 
by  the  uniform  assertion  of  God  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  tliat  all  men 
are  sinners,  which  we  thus  falsify  as  far  as 
in  us  lies),  and  His  word  is  not  in  us 
(His  word  may  be  interpreted  generally, — 
"that  which  He  saith."  "God  hath  said. 
Thou  bast  sinned  :  to  deny  that,  is  a  crime. 
God's  word  truly  accuses  us,  and  by  our 
contradiction  of  it,  is  driven  from  our 
hearts."  Bengel.  is  not  in  us,  as  in  John 
T.  38,  has  no  abiding  place  in,  within,  us ; 
is  something  heard  by  the  eai',  and  exter- 
nal to  us,  but  not  finding  place  among  the 
thoughts  and  maxims  of  our  heart  and  life. 
God  declares  that  to  be  true  which  we 
assume  to  be  untrue.  It  is  evident,  that 
to  understand  the  Old  Testament  by  His 
word,  is  to  miss  the  connexion,  seeing  that 
it  is  of  the  sins  of  Christians  that  St.  John 
is  treating,  to  whom  His  word  has  become 
a  far  higher  revelation  of  His  will,  viz.  that 
given  by  Christ,  and  brought  home  to  the 
heart  by  His  indwelling  Spirit.  This  final 
revelation  of  God  includes  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  all  other  manifesta- 
tions of  His  will  to  us  :  and  it  is  this  as  a 
whole  which  we  reject  and  thrust  from 
us,  if  we  say  at  any  time  that  we  have  not 
sinned,  for  its  united  testimony  proclaims 
the  contrary). 

Chap.  II.  1.]  The  connexion  is  thus 
given  by  Augustine  :  "  Lest  perchance  he 
might  seem  to  have  given  impunity  to 
sins,  by  saying,  'He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness,' 
and  men  should  say  to  themselves,  'Let 
us  sin :  let  us  fearlessly  do  what  we  will, 
Christ  cleanseth  us:'— he  takes  from  thee 
false  security,  and  puts  in  useful  fear. 
Thou  art  disposed  to  be  falsely  secure: 
be  thou  watchful  and  careful ;  for  He  is 
faithful  and  just,  that  He  may  remit  us 
our  sins,  and  that  thou  maycst  always  be 
displeased    with    thyself,  and    maycst    be 


continually  changed  even  unto  perfec- 
tion. What  then  follows?  'My  little 
children,  &c.'  But  then  perhaps  sin  after 
all,  from  human  imperfection,  supervenes. 
What  then  ?  Shall  this  lead  to  despera- 
tion ?  Listen,  '  If  any  man  have  sinned,' 
he  says,  &c."  See  more  below.  But  there 
is  more  in  the  connexion  than  this.  It  is 
not  corrective  only  of  a  possible  mistake, 
but  it  is  progressive — a  further  step  taken 
in  the  direction  of  unfolding  the  great 
theme  of  this  part  of  the  Epistle,  enounced 
in  ch.  i.  5.  The  first  step  for  those  walking 
in  the  light  of  God  was,  that  they  should 
confess  their  sins  :  the  next  and  consequent 
one,  that  they  should  forsake  them,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  new  nature,  keep  His 
commandments.  This  verse  introduces  that 
further  unfolding  of  our  subject,  which  is 
continued,  and  especially  pressed  as  regards 
the  one  great  commandment  of  love,  in 
our  vv.  3—11.  1.]  My  little  children 

(the  diminutive  expresses  tender  affec- 
tion :  perhaps  also  is  used  in  reference 
to  his  age  and  long  standing  as  a  father 
in  Christ.  There  is  a  beautiful  legend 
in  Eusebius,  where  St.  John  calls  back  to 
him  a  young  man  who  had  gone  astray 
with  the  words,  "Why  fliest  thou  from 
me,  my  child,  me,  thine  oivn  father  ?"), 
these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
may  sin  not  [at  all]  (implying  the  ab- 
sence not  only  of  the  habit,  but  of  any 
single  acts  of  sin.  these  things  I  write, 
not,  that  which  folloivs ;  nor,  both  the 
preceding  and  the  following:  but  the 
preceding  only,  viz.  the  concluding  verses 
8 — 10  of  the  former  chapter,  not  in  their 
details  merely,  but  in  their  whole  con- 
nexion. The  object  of  writing  that  pas- 
sage was,  to  bring  about  in  them  the  for- 
saking of  sin.  The  very  announcement 
there  made,  that  if  we  confess  our  sins  He 
in  His  faithfulness  and  righteousness  will 
cleanse  us  from  all  sin,  suflSciently  sub- 
stantiates what  the  Apostle  here  says, 
without  bringing  out  too  strongly  the 
contemplation  of  a  supposed  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  readers.  To 
do  this  is  to  miss  the  deeper  connexion 
in  which  these  words  stand  to  the  great 
whole  in  its  harmony,  aud  to  give  instead 
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an  advocate  with  the  Fa- 
ther, Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous :  *  and  he  is  the  pro- 
pitiation Jbr  our  sitis :  and 
not  for  our's  only,  hut  also 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.      '  and  hereby  tve 
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sinned,  "  we  have  an  advocate  with  •  f5-^;,.'i'i"is"- 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right-  '^t-.l*.'''- 
eous  :    2  and    ''he  is   a   pi-opitiation  bRom. ulss. 

^         '■  2  Cor.  V.  18. 

for  our  sins  :  yet  not  for  ours  only, 
but  '^  also   for    [f  the    sins    of  J 


.7. 


+Iip  c  John  i.  20. 

whole    world.       3  And    hereby    we    f^- *'■'•«''• '"■ 

t  Not  expretied 
in  the  original. 


only  an  apparent  and  superficial  one. 
The  reference  of  this  exhortation  to  the 
unconverted  among  them,  and  rendering 
"that ye  abide  not  in  sin,"  maintained  by 
Socinus  and  his  followers,  need  only  he 
mentioned  to  be  refuted.  The  past  tense 
"  have  sinned,"  may  serve  to  shew  its 
utter  unteuableness).  And  if  any  man 
have  sinned  (have  committed  an  act  of 
sin  :  still  speaking  of  those  spots  of  sin 
which  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh 
remain  even  in  those  who  are  walking  in 
the  light.  By  this  there  is  not  any  doubt 
expressed  that  all  do  occasionally  sin,  but 
the  hypothesis  is  made,  as  ever  by  this 
formula,  pvirely  and  generally.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  first  person  immediately, 
makes  it  evident  that  the  hypothesis  is 
in  fact  reali/X'd  in  us  all),  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  (towards,  as  pleading  iu 
His  presence)  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
(the  principal  word  requiring  elucidation 
here  is  Advocate  (Paraclete).  There  are 
two  classes  of  interpretations  of  it,  which, 
as  already  remarked  [on  John  xiv.  16],  by 
no  means  exclude  one  another.  Of  these, 
that  one  which  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  meaning  "  Comfokteb,"  has  already 
been  treated,  on  John,  in  the  place  quoted. 
With  the  other  we  have  now  to  deal. 
Advocate  is  the  commoner  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  which  it  certainly  beiu-s 
here.  There  is  no  discrepancy  between 
this  passage,  where  the  Sou  is  our  Para- 
clete, and  John  xiv.  16,  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  called  by  the  same  name  :  rather 
is  there  the  closest  accordance,  seeing  that 
there  our  Lord  says  He  will  pray  the 
Father  and  He  will  send  us  "  another 
Paraclete :"  He  himself,  the  Son  of  God, 
being  thus  asserted  to  hold  this  ofllice  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be 
His  Substitute  in  His  absence)  [being] 
righteous  ("in  that  He  is  righteous,"  as 
a  contrast  to  "  if  any  man  sin."  In  a 
strict  rendering,  this  force  should  be  kept, 
and  pointed  out  in  explanation :  in  an 
English  version,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
render  it  otherwise  than  our  translators 
have   done,  "the  righteous,"  though  it  is 


not  absolutely  correct.  "The  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  stands  on  our  side :  for 
God's  righteousness  is,  in  Jesus  Christ, 
ours."    Luther) :  2.]  and  He  is   a 

propitiation  (the  word  implies  that  Christ 
has,  as  our  sin-offering,  reconciled  God  and 
us  by  nothing  else  but  by  His  voluntary 
death  as  a  sacrifice :  has  by  this  averted 
God's  wrath  from  us.  According  to  the 
constant  usage  of  Scripture,  God  is  in  so 
far  propitious  in  regard  to  the  sins  of 
men,  as  He  suffers  His  mercy  to  pre- 
vail instead  of  his  wrath.  See  Septuagint 
in  2  Chron.  vi.  25,  27 ;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
[xxxi.]  34,  xliii.  [36],  3;  Numb.  xiv.  18  If.) 
for  (concerning,  i.  e.  in  behalf  of)  our  sins: 
yet  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the 
whole  world  (iu  the  latter  clause  there  is 
an  ellipsis  very  common  in  ordinary  speech 
in  every  language :  "for  the  whole  toorld  " 
is  equivalent  to  "  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  "As  broad  as  the  sin  extends, 
so  broad  the  propitiation."  Bengel.  But 
this  has  been  misunderstood  or  evaded  by 
many  interpreters.  Cyril  and  (Ecumenius 
explain  our  to  refer  to  the  Jews,  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  Gentiles.  And  many 
others,  taking  the  former  in  its  true 
sense,  yet  limit  the  latter,  not  being  able 
to  take  in  the  true  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption.  So  Bede,  holding  that  our 
applied  to  those  then  living,  of  the  whole 
world  to  those  that  were  to  come  after. 
But  this  unworthy  and  evasive  view  is 
opposed  by  the  whole  mass  of  evangelical 
expositors. — The  reason  of  the  insertion 
of  the  particular  here,  is  well  given  by 
Luther  :  "  It  is  a  patent  fact  that  thou  too 
art  a  part  of  the  whole  world  :  so  that  thine 
heart  cannot  deceive  itself  and  think.  The 
Lord  died  forPeterandPaul,  but  not  for  me"). 
3 — 11.  \_This  communion  with  Ood  con- 
sists, secondly,  in  keeping  His  command- 
ments, and  especially  the  commandment 
to  love  one  another.  No  new  division  of 
the  Epistle  begins  :  ver.  3  is  closely  joined 
to  ch.  i.  5,  6,  which  introduced  the  first 
conditional  passage,  i.  7 — ii.  2.  The  gi-eat 
test  of  communion  with  God,  walking  in 
the  light,  first  requires  that  we  confess 
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f  John  xiv.  21, 

2S. 
gch.  iv.  12. 

h  ch.  iv.  13. 

*  John  XV.  4,  5. 
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have  the  knowledge  of  him,  if  we 
keep  his  commandments.  *  d  jj^ 
that  saith,  I  have  the  knowledge  of 
him^  and  keepeth  not  his  command- 
ments, ^is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him.  ^  ^^^  f  whoso  keepeth 
his  word,  ^  in  him  verily  is  the  love 
of  God  perfected :  ^  hereby  know 
we  that  we  are  in  him.     ^  i  jje  that 
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do  know  that  we  know  him, 
if  toe  keep  his  command- 
ments. *  He  that  saith,  I 
know  him,  and  keepeth  not 
his  commandments,  is  a 
liar,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  him.  ^  But  whoso  keep- 
eth his  word,  in  him  verily 
is  the  love  of  God  per- 
fected :  hereby  know  toe 
that  toe  are  in  him.     ^  He 


our  sins :  next  requires  that  we  keep  His 
commandments.  And  in  this  (so  lite- 
rally :  this  is  the  conditional  element  :  in 
this  is  placed,  on  this  depends,  our  know- 
ledge. In  ch.  iii.  2i  [see  below],  the  in 
this  is  resumed  by  the  words,  "  Bif  His 
Spirit  tvhich  He  hath  given  us ")  we 
know  (from  time  to  time,  from  day  to 
day)  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  him 
(have  acquired  and  retain  that  knowledge  : 
this  knowledge  is  not,  as  some  make  it, 
the  love  of  God,  as  neither  of  course  is  it 
mere  theoretical  knowledge  :  but  is  that 
inner  and  living  acquaintance  which  springs 
out  of  unity  of  heart  and  affection),  if 
(the  token,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of 
Him,  is  present,  if,  i.  e.  it  being  assumed 
that)  we  keep  (as  a  habit,  from  time  to 
time,  these  commandments  being  neces- 
sarily prescriptions  regarding  circum- 
stances as  they  arise)  His  commandments 
(first  as  to  the  expression.  St.  John  never 
uses  the  word  "  law"  for  the  rule  of  Chris- 
tian obedience :  this  word  is  reserved  for 
the  Mosaic  law,  John  i.  17,  46,  and,  in 
aU,  fifteen  times  in  the  Gospel :  but  almost 
always  commandments,  —  sometimes  the 
word  of  Ood  or  of  Christ,  John  viii.  52 
f. ;  xiv.  23  f. ;  xvii."6,  our  ver.  5.  And  as 
a  verb  he  always  uses  "  to  keep,"  very 
seldom  "  to  do ;  "  and  to  keep  preserves  its 
peculiar  meaning  of  tvatching,  guarding  as 
some  precious  thing,  "  observing  to  keep." 
Next,  whose  commandments  ?  The  older 
expositors  for  the  most  part  refer  "  Him," 
"His,"  "in  Him,"  verses  3 — 6,  to  Christ. 
Most  modern  Commentators  understand 
these  pronouns  throughout  of  God,  and 
the  second  "  He "  in  ver.  6,  of  Christ. 
That  this  latter  is  the  right  understanding 
of  the  terms,  is  supposed  to  be  shewn  by 
the  substitution  (?)  in  ver.  5  of  the  words 
"of  Ood"  for  "His,"  and  its  taking 
up  again  by  "  in  Him "  in  ver.  G,  fol- 
lowed by  "  even  as  He  walked."     l?ut  of 


this  I   am  by  no  means  thoroughly   per- 
suaded :  see  note,  ver.  6). 

4.]  Assertion,  parallel  with  ch.  i.  8,  q/ 
the  futility  of  pretending  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  where  this  test  is  not  fulfilled. 
The  man  saying,  I  have  the  knowledge  of 
Him  (see  above),  and  not  keeping  His 
commandments,  is  a  liar  (answers  to  we 
deceive  ourselves,  ch.  i.  8),  and  in  this 
man  the  truth  is  not  (see  above  on  ch.  i. 
8,  where  the  words  are  the  same  : 
5.]  assertion  of  the  other  alternative, 
not  put  as  before,  but,  as  usual,  carried 
further  and  differently  expressed :  an 
opposition  with  an  accession,  as  Grotius 
calls  it) :—  but  whoso  keepeth  His  word 
(synonymous  with  His  commandments, 
considered  as  a  whole  :  on  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression, see  above),  of  a  truth  in  him  is 
the  love  of  God  perfected  (why  should 
this  transition  be  made  from  knowledge  to 
love  ?  Love  presupposes  knowledge,  and 
is  a  further  step  in  the  same  fellowship 
with  God :  not  indeed  that  the  former 
step  is  passed  through  and  done  with, 
but  that  true  knowledge  and  love  in- 
crease together,  and  the  former  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  latter,  just  as  keeping  God's 
commandments  is  the  test  and  measure  of 
true  knowledge  of  Him.  And  thus  in  the 
final  and  perfect  ideal,  the  two  are  coinci- 
dent :  the  perfect  observation  of  His  com- 
mandments is  the  perfection  of  love  to 
Him.  It  is  manifest,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  this  love  of  God  must  be 
our  love  towards  God,  not  His  love  towards 
us).  In  this  (in  the  fact  of  our  pro- 
gress towards  this  ideal  state  of  perfection 
of  obedience  and  therefore  of  love: — thus 
assured  that  the  germ  of  the  state  is  in 
us  and  unfolding)  we  know  that  we  are 
in  Him  (this  completes  the  logical  period 
which  began  in  ver.  3,  by  reasserting  that 
verse,  carrying  however  that  assertion  yet 
deeper,  by  substituting  "  ive  are  in  Him  '* 
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that  saith  he  ahidelh  in 
him  oiif/ht  himself  also  so 
to  walk,  even  as  he  walked. 

7  Brethren,  I  write  no  new 
commandment  unto  yon,  but 
an  old  commandment  which 
ye  had  from  the  beginning . 
The  old  commandment  is 
the  word  which  ye  have 
heard  from  the  beginning. 

8  Again,  a  new  command- 
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siiith  he  iibideth  in  him  ''oiio^ht  him-  ■'¥''"■  «i;"o,. 

o  John  xlii.  18. 

self   also    so   to    walk,    even   as   he    "'*'•''-'• 
walked.      7  +  Beloved,  'I    write   nots»«"o«r 
new  commandment   unto   you,   but ,  z'^iohn  5. 
an   old    commandment    "  which    ye  mch.iii.n. 
had  from   the  beginning.     The   old 
commandment  is  the  word  which  ye 
heard  f.       8  Again,    "  a    new    com- 1  from  ti,e 

omitted  by  all  our  oldett  authoritie:  n  John  liii.  3-».  &  xv.  l". 


for  "  we  have  the  knowledge  of  Him," 
Tliis  "  being  in  Him "  is  in  fact  the 
Christian  life  in  its  central  depth  of/e/- 
lowship  with  God  and  with  one  another : 
the  spiritual  truth  corresponding^  to  the 
physic-al  one  enunciated  by  St.  Paul, 
Acts  xvii.  28,  "  In  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being  "). 
6.]  The  state  of  being  in  Him  is  carried 
forward  a  step  further  by  the  expression 
"  abide  in  Him  :"  and  the  way  is  prepared, 
by  what  follows,  for  the  coming  exliorta- 
tion  vv.  7 — 11,  to  walk  in  love.  The  man 
saying  that  he  abideth  in  Him  (God,  as 
aliovi')  ought  (see  rell".  The  obligation  is 
grounded  on  the  profession,  being  one  of 
consistency  with  it :  not  on  the  abiding, 
which  would  imply  that  which  follows,  as 
matter  of  necessity),  even  as  He  (Christ) 
walked  (during  His  life  upon  earth  :  see 
below),  himself  also  thus  to  walk  (not 
any  one  particular  of  Christ's  walk  upon 
earth  is  here  pointed  at,  but  the  whole  of 
His  life  of  holiness  and  purity  and  love. 
This  latter,  as  including  all  the  rest,  is 
most  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  So  in  Eph. 
V.  1,  2,  where  St.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  be 
followers  of  God,  he  adds,  "  and  walk  in 
love,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  its."  Lu- 
ther simply  but  appositely  remarks,  that  it 
is  not  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  but  His 
ordinary  walk,  that  we  are  called  on  here 
to  imitate). 

7 — 11.]  The  commandment  of  Love. 
The  context  see  below.  Beloved,  I  write 
not  to  you  a  new  commandment,  but  an 
o'd  commandment,  which  ye  had  from 
the  beginning :  the  old  commandment  is 
the  word  which  ye  heard  (on  the  ri^'ht 
understanding  of  this  verse,  very  much 
depends.  The  great  question  is,  To  what 
commandment  does  he  refer  ?  Does  he 
point  forward  to  the  commandment  of 
brotherly  love,  in  ver.  9,  or  back  to  that 
of  walking  as  Christ  walked,  in  ver.  6? 
One  or  other  of  these  views  has  generally 


been  taken  decidedly  and  exclusively  of 
the  other.  But  this  exclusive  reference  is 
apparently  wrong,  and  a  compromise  may 
be  found  more  agreeable  to  the  ethical 
habits  of  thought  of  the  Apostle,  and  to 
the  context  of  the  passage.  This  context 
requires,  1)  that  we  maintain  a  logical 
connexion  between  ver.  6  and  ver.  7,  as 
indicated  by  the  duty  urged  in  the  one, 
and  the  commandment  alleged  in  the 
other:  and  2)  that  we  maintain  the  like 
logical  connexion  between  ver.  8  and  ver. 
9,  as  indicated  by  the  figure  common  to 
them  both,  of  the  darkness  and  the  light. 
Now,  of  these,  1)  is  neglected  by  those 
who  understand  the  commandment  barely 
as  the  law  of  love :  2)  is  neglected  by 
those  who  understand  it  barely  of  follow- 
ing Christ's  example.  The  fo'rmer  make 
ver.  7  spring  out  of  no  contextual  develop- 
ment :  the  latter  treat  similarly  ver.  9. 
And  the  true  view  is  to  be  found  as  thus 
indicated:  the  walk  of  Christ,  which  is 
our  example,  is  essentially  and  completely 
summed  up  in  one  word.  Love:  and  so 
the  command,  to  walk  as  He  walked, 
essentially  and  completely  resolves  itself 
into  the  law  of  brotherly  love :  for  this 
last,  taken  in  all  its  depth,  includes  not 
one  special  detail  in  a  holy  Christian  life, 
but  the  whole  of  that  life  itself.  Taking 
then  this  view,  how  are  we  to  interpret  in 
detail  ?  What  is  new  ?  what  is  old  ]  what 
is  from  the  beginning  ?  For  these  clearly 
all  hang  together.  W  from  the  beginning 
is  to  signify  '  from  the  beginning  of  Old 
Test,  revelation,'  or  '  froui  the  beginning 
of  God's  testimony  in  man's  conscience,' 
we  seem  to  be  doing  violence  to  the  simple 
mode  of  address  which  is  prevalent  in  our 
Apostle's  style.  The  terms  "ye  had"  and 
"ye  heard,"  especially  the  latter,  will 
hardly  bear  interpreting  of  the  remote 
forefathers  of  the  readers,  as  on  this  hypo- 
thesis they  must,  but  require  to  be  confined 
to  the  readers  themselves.     And  if  so,  the 
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mandment  I  write  unto  you,  whicli 
and   in  you : 


thing  is  true  in  him 
iu.i2.  ojjecause    the    darkness   is   passing- 


lorn. 

£pll.V.i 

5,  i'""^;^'''    away,    and    p  the    true    light    now 
1  He  that  saith  he  is  in 


pjohni.  9.  ,    .         ,- 

&viii.i2.      shineth. 


1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 

2  Pet.  i.  9.    ch 
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ment  I  write  unto  you, 
which  thing  is  true  in  him 
and  in  you :  became  the 
darkness  is  past,  and  the 
true  light  now  shineth. 
*  Me  that  saith  he  is  in, 


.  14, 15. 


meaning  otfrom  the  beginning  is  fixed  to 
be,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Chi-istiau 
lives,  from  the  time  when  they  heard  the 
word.  Then  as  to  neio,  and  old,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  simple  enough.  The 
command  to  love  one  another  cannot  be 
said  to  be  new,  for  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
tvord  tohich  ye  heard,  nay,  is  the  very  sum 
and  centre  of  that  word  :  but  again,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  new,  inasmuch  as  it 
ever  assumes  new  freshness  as  the  Chris- 
tian life  unfolds,  as  the  old  darkness  is 
more  and  more  cleared  away  and  the  true 
light  shineth :  in  that  light  we  see  light ; 
in  the  light  of  Him  who  maketh  all  things 
new.  That  the  commandment  as  such 
refers  to  the  law  of  love,  thus  indeed  con- 
nected with  Christ's  example  here,  but  still 
to  the  law  of  love  and  no  other,  is  plain 
from  the  whole  usage  of  the  Apostle ;  com- 
pare especially  2  John  4 — 6,  where  the 
very  same  train  of  thought  occurs  as  here, 
the  loalking  in  truth  being  equivalent  to 
walking  in  light  here,  being  followed  up 
by  "even  as  loe  received  commandment 
from  the  Father,"  and  that  commandment 
being  characterized,  as  here, — "  not  as 
though  I  wrote  unto  thee  a  new  command- 
ment, hut  that  ivhich  we  had  from  the 
beginning,"  and  finally  being  stated  to  be 
"  that  we  love  one  another."  Indeed  the 
whole  process  of  that  passage  from  this 
point  is  most  instructive  as  to  our  present 
one  :  "  And  this  is  love,  that  we  ivalk  ac- 
cording to  His  commandments :  this  is 
the  commandment  even  as  ye  heard  from 
the  beginning  that  ye  may  walk  in  it :" 
where  the  same  complex  of  the  whole 
Christian  walk  is  included  in  the  one  idea 
of  love,  and  love  identified  with  walking 
according  to  His  commandments.  Again 
in  ch.  iii.  11,  the  same  formula  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  law  of  love — "  This  is  the 
commandment  which  ye  heard  from  the 
beginning,  that  we  love  one  another: " 
compare  also  ch.  iv.  21,  v.  3,  iii.  22 — 24  : 
again  ch.  iii.  14,  iv.  IG,  John  xiii.  35  ;  ch. 
v.  1,  2,  John  XV.  10.  To  recapitulate  : 
on  the  interpretation  here  adopted,  the 
commandment  is  the  command  to  walk  as 
Christ  walked,  passing,   as  the  context  ad- 


vances, into  the  law  of  love.  This  com- 
mandment is  no  new  one,  but  an  old  one, 
seeing  that  they  had  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, from  the  beginning  of  their  faitli, 
and  it  was  in  fact  the  sum  of  the  word 
which   they  heard).  8.]     Again 

(this  takes  up  and  contravenes  what  has 
been  as  yet  said :  as  if  it  had  been  "  in 
another  view  of  the  subject  ....") 
a  new  commandment  write  I  unto  you 
("  new,"  in  that  it  was  first  promul- 
gated with  Christianity  and  unknown  be- 
fore :  not,  in  that  he  now  renews,  and 
impresses  it  anew  on  them.  The  meaning 
above  given  agrees  well  both  with  the  con- 
text and  with  St.  John's  habit  of  thought, 
as  well  as  with  matter  of  fact,  and  our 
Lord's  own  words,  John  xiii.  34,  xv.  12. 
"  When  I  stand  at  the  point  of  time  indi- 
cated by  the  term  'from  the  beginning,' 
and  look  forwards  on  the  Christian  life  of 
the  readers,  the  .  commandment  appears  as 
one  long  known  ;  the  readers  have  known 
it  from  the  beginning  as  an  essential  com- 
mandment, they  have  had  it  as  long  as 
they  have  been  Christians :  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  look  backward  on  the  life  of  the 
readers  before  that  beginning,  whether  they 
were  before  that  Jews  or  Gentiles,  this 
same  commandment  of  necessity  appears 
as  a,  new  one,  essentially  Christian,  first 
beginning  for  the  readers  with  that  begin- 
niugj  for  even  for  the  Jewish  Christians 
the  command  of  brotherly  love  is  a  new 
one,  seeing  that  it  is  ordained  in  imitation 
of  Christ,  John  xiii.  34"),  which  (thing, 
viz.  the  fact  that  the  commandment  is  a 
new  one  :  see  below)  is  true  in  Him  and  in 
you:  because  the  darkness  is  passing 
away  (not,  as  A.  V.,  "past .-"  the  verb  is 
present),  and  the  true  light  is  now  shining 
i.  e.  the  commandment  is  a  new  one,  and 
this  is  true  both  in  [the  case  of]  Him 
[Christ]  and  in  [the  case  of]  you  :  because 
[in  you]  the  darkness  is  passing  away,  and 
[in  Mim]  the  true  fight  is  shining :  there- 
fore on  both  accounts  the  command  is  a 
netv  one  :  new  as  regards  you,  because  you 
are  newly  come  from  darkness  into  light : 
new  as  regards  Him,  because  He  uttered 
it  when  He  came  into  the  world  to  lighten 
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the  lifiht,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  is  in  darkness 
eren  until  now.  •"  He 
that  li'veth  his  brother 
abideth  in  the  light,  and 
there  is  none  occasion  of 
ttumbling   in  him.     ^^ But 
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the  lig:lit,  and  hateth  liis  brotlier,  is  in 

the  darkness  even  until  now.  i'^''  He  rch.iii.i4. 

that  loveth   his    brother  al)ideth  in 

the  light,  and  ^  there  is  none  oeca- s  2  Pet.  i.  lo. 

sion   of  stumbling  in  him.      i^  But 


every  man,  and  began  that  shining  which 
even  now  continues. 

9,  10.]  We  now  come  to  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  law  ofbrotherli/  love,  and  in  a 
form  resembling  that  used'  in  eh.  i.  8,  10  : 
and  in  ver.  4,  5.  First  i^_  asserted  the 
incompatibihty  of  hving  in"  hatred  and 
walking  in  the  light:  then  the  identity 
of  walking  in  love  and  walking  in  the 
light:  then  lastly  as  a  contrast  to  the 
last,  the  same  fact  with  regard  to  hatred 
and  the  darkness,  and  the  blinding  effect 
on  him  who  walks  in  it.  The  light  is 
as  before,  the  light  of  Christ,  now  par- 
tially shining,  but  one  day  to  be  fully  re- 
vealed :  the  darkness  is  the  darkness  of 
this  present  world,  now  passing  away). 
He  that  saith  that  he  is  in  the  light,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  is  in  the  darkness  until 
now  (Dusterdicck  has  very  properly  pro- 
tested against  the  softening  down  of  this 
liate  into  "loving  too  little,  neglecting,  not 
cultivating,"  &c.  "Nothing,"  he  says, 
"can  be  more  shallow  and  weak  as  com- 
pared with  the  ethics  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture. AH  the  truth,  depth,  and  power  of 
Christian  ethics  rests  on  the  contrast  so 
distinctly  insisted  on  by  St.  .John.  On  the 
one  side  is  God,  on  the  other  the  world : 
here  is  life,  there  is  death  [ch.  iii.  14]  :  here, 
love ;  there,  hate,  i.  e.  murder  [ch.  iii.  14 
ft'.],  there  is  no  medium.  In  the  space 
between,  is  nothing.  Life  may  as  yet  be 
merely  elementary  and  fragmentary."^  Love 
may  be  as  yet  weak  and  poor,  but  still,  life 
in  God  and  its  necessary  demonstration  in 
love  is  present  really  and  truly,  and  the 
word  of  our  Lord  is  true,  '  He  t^hat  is  not 
against  me  is  with  me,'  Luke  ix.  50  :  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  lilV-  according  to  the 
flesh,  the  attachment  to  tiie  world,  and  the 
necessary  action  of  this  selfishness  by  means 
of  hatred,  may  be  much  hidden,  may  be 
craftily  covered  and  with  splendid  outer 
surface;  but  in  the  secret  depth  of  the 
man,  there  where  spring  the  real  fountains 
of  his  moral  life,  is  not  God  but  the  world; 
the  man  is  yet  in  death,  and  can  conse- 
quently love  nothing  but  himself  and  must 
hate  his  brother  :  and  then  that  other  word 
of  the  Lord  is  true,  'He  that  is  not  for  me 
is  against  ine,'  Luke  xi.  23.     For  a  man 


can  only  be  cither  for  or  against  Christ,  and 
consequently  can  only  have  either  love  or 
hate  towards  his  brother."  Bongel  says 
well,  on  ver.  11,  "An  immediate  opposi- 
tion :  where  there  is  not  love,  there  is  hate  : 
for  the  heart  is  not  empty  "  It  has  been 
questioned,  who  is  meant  by  his  brother. 
It  seems  plain  that  the  expression  here  is 
not  the  same  as  "his  neighbour,,"  seeing 
that  St.  John  is  writing  to  Christians,  and 
treating  of  their  fellowship  with  one  ano- 
ther. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  re- 
strict the  meaning  to  Christian  brother- 
hood, it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  understand 
strictly  his  brother  in  verses  9,  11,  seeing 
that  the  man  there  spoken  of  is  in  reality 
not  a  Christian  at  all.  So  that  either  we 
must  enlarge  the  sense  of  6?'oMer,  or  suppose 
some  impropriety  of  language  in  the  use  of 
the  term  in  these  verses,  so  that  it  might 
mean,  him  who  ought  to  be  loved  by  him 
as  a  Christian  brother,  supposing  himself 
to  be  really  a  Christian.  This  difficulty 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  of  the 
Commentators :  but  it  is  one  which  cer- 
tainly will  not  allow  us  to  confine  the  term 
to  its  utmost  strictness  of  meaning,  even 
until  now,  i.  c.  up  to  this  moment :  not- 
withstanding any  apparent  change  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  him  when  he 
passed  into  the  ranks  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians). 10.]  He  that  loveth  his  bro- 
ther abideth  in  the  light  (i.  e.  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  habit  of  brotherly  love  is  a 
measure  of  and  a  guarantee  for  his  conti- 
nuance in  that  light  whose  great  command 
is  Love),  and  there  is  none  occasion  of 
stumbling  in  him  (so  A.V.,  excellently. 
For  it  is  clear  by  the  parallel  in  ver.  11, 
that  this  is  what  is  meant,  and  not,  as  the 
original  words  will  also  bear,  that  he  gives 
no  occasion  of  stumbling  to  others.  Com- 
pare John  xi.  9,  10,  which  is  in  more  than 
one  respect  the  key-text  here.  For  it  also 
explains  the  apparently  difficult  term  in 
Mm,  occurring  as  it  does  there  in  ver.  10, 
"but  if  any  one  walk  in  the  night,  he 
stumbleth,  because  the  light  is  not  in  him." 
The  light,  and  the  darkness,  by  which  we 
walk  safely,  or  stumble,  are  within  our- 
selves ;  admitted  into  us  by  the  eye,  whose 
singleness  fills  the  whole  body  with  light). 
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he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  the 
darkness,  and  *  walketli  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  knoweth  not  whither  he 
goeth,  because  the  darkness  blinded 
his  eyes.  ^^  j  vvrite  unto  you,  httle 
chikh-en,  because  "your  sins  are 
forg-iven  you  for  his  name's  sake. 
13  I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  because 
ye  know  him  ^that  was  from  the 
beginning-.     I  write  unto  you,  young 
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he  that  hateth  his  brother 
is  in  darkness,  and  zoalk- 
eth  in  darkness,  and  knoio- 
eth  not  whither  he  goeth, 
because  that  darkness  hath 
blinded  his  eyes.  '*  I  write 
unto  you,  little  children, 
because  your  sins  are  for- 
given  you  for  his  name's 
sake.  '3  /  ■ujrite  unto  you, 
\fathers,  because  ye  have 
I  knoion  him  that  is  from  the 
beginning.      I  write   unto 


11.]  But  (whereas)  he  that  hateth 
his  hrother  (see  above)  is  in  the  darkness 
(has  never  come  out  of  it :  corresponds  to 
"  abideth  in  the  light  "  above  :  denotes  his 
state,  whereas  "  walketh  "  indicates  more 
his  outward  acts),  and  walketh  in  the 
darkness,  and  knoweth  not  where  he 
goeth,  hecause  the  darkness  blinded  (it  is 
a  matter  of  old  standing :  "  blinded,"  andnot 
"  hath  blinded,"  because  it  is  no  new  effect 
of  a  state  into  which  he  has  lately  come,  but 
the  long  past  work  of  a  state  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  gone  by  and  is  not)  his  eyes. 

12—14.]  Threefold  address  to  the 
readers,  accompanied  by  a  threefold  rea- 
son for  toriting  to  them ;  all  repeated 
by  tvay  of  parallelism,  tvith  some  varia- 
tions and  enlargements.  On  the  con- 
nexion and  explanation  of  these  verses, 
it  may  be  observed,  1)  that  we  have  three 
classes  of  readers,  denoted  the  first  time  by 
little  children,  fathers,  young  men,  and 
the  second  time  hj  children,  fathers,  young 
men.  2)  that  all  three  are  addressed  the 
first  time  in  the  present,  "  I  write,"  the 
second  time  iu  the  past,  "J  ivrote,"  or 
"have  toritten."  3)  that  while  to  the 
fathers  and  young  men  the  same  words 
are  each  time  used  [to  the  latter  with  an 
addition  the  second  time],  the  little  chil- 
dren and  children  are  ditt'erently  addressed. 
The  first  question  arising  is,  what  do  these 
three  classes  import,  and  how  are  they  to 
be  distributed  among  the  readers?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  chief  difficulty  here  is  with 
little  children  and  children,  the  words 
for  which  in  the  original  are  not  only  dif- 
ferent in  degree,  but  also  radically.  The 
foi-mer  word  is  used  by  our  Apostle  once 
with  "my,"  ch.  ii.  1,  and  five  times  with- 
out "  my :"  ch.  ii.  28,  iii.  18,  iv.  4,  v.  21  ; 
but  always  as  importing  the  whole  of  his 
readers :  and  once  it  is  reported  by  him  as 
used  by  our  Lord,  also  in  a  general  address 


to  all  His  disciples,  John  xiii.  33.  Children, 
is  used  by  him  similarly  in  our  ver.  18,  and 
reported  by  him  as  used  by  our  Lord  in  a 
general  address,  John  xxi.  5.  These  facts 
make  it  very  probable  that  both  the  words 
are  here  used  as  general  designations  of  all 
the  readers,  and  not  as  a  designation  of 
any  particular  class  among  them.  And 
this  is  made  more  probable,  by  the  fact 
that  if  little  children  and  children  did  point 
out  the  children  among  them,  properly  or 
spiritually  so  called,  the  rank  of  classes 
would  be  different  from  that  which  would 
occur  to  any  writer,  viz.  neither  according 
to  ascending  age  nor  to  descending,  but 
children,  fathers,  young  men.  We  seem 
then  to  have  made  it  highly  probable  that 
little  children  and  children  address  all  the 
readers  alike.  Now  if  we  lay  any  stress 
on  the  third  circumstance  above  mentioned, 
that  little  children  and  children  are 
differently  addressed,  and  not  so  fathers 
and  young  men,  and  endeavour  there- 
from to  deduce  any  distinction  between 
little  children  and  children  in  the  age  or 
qualities  expressed  by  them,  I  conceive 
that  we  shall  establish  nothing  satisfactory. 
If  a  reason  for  this  variation  of  address  is 
to  be  discovered,  it  must  be  sought  in  the 
parallelism  of  the  passage.  With  these 
preliminary  remarks,  we  come  to  the  de- 
tails. I  write  unto  you,  little  children 
(see  above),  because  your  sins  have  been 
(perfect)  forgiven  you  for  the  sake  of  His 
(Christ's)  name  (Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour, 
the  anointed  One,  bringing  to  mind  all  the 
work  wrought  out  by  Him  for  us,  and  all 
the  acceptance  of  that  work  by  the  Father : 
so  that  it  may  be  well  said  that  on  account 
of,  for  the  sake  of,  that  Name  which  the 
Father  hath  given  Him,  which  is  above 
every  name,  our  sins  are  forgiven). 
13.]  I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  because 
ye  know  him  that  was  (compare  ch.  i,  1) 
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you,  young  men,  he<;ause  ye 
have  overcome  the  wicked 
one.  I  tcrite  unto  you, 
little  children,  because  ye 
have  known  the  Father. 
'■•  I  have  written  unto  you, 
fathers,  because  ye  hare 
known  him  that  is  from 
the  beginning.  I  have 
written  unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  are  strong, 
and  the  word  of  Ood 
ahideth  in  you,  and  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one. 
"  Love     not     the     world. 
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men,  because  ye  have  overcome  the 
wicked  one.     I  fhave  written  unto  t^o^'/oxr 
you,  children,  because  ye  know  the    '*<"••""• 
Father.     !■*  I  have  written  unto  you, 
fathers,  because  ye  know  him  that 
was   from  the   beginning.      I    have 
written  unto   you,  young-  men,  be- 
cause y  ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  y  ^ph.  vi.  lo. 
of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one.     15  z  L^yg  zRom.xii.s. 


from  the  heginning  i.  e.  in  St.  John's 
usage  of  speech,  Christ;  see  ch.  i.  1  and 
notes).  I  write  unto  you,  young  men, 
because  ye  have  conquered  the  wicked 
one  (the  proper  attribute  of  youth  is, 
to  carry  on  the  active  parts  of  life, — if 
soldiers,  to  be  engaged  in  all  active  ser- 
vice :  that  of  age,  to  contemplate,  and 
arrive  at  sound  and  matured  knowledge. 
The  latter  have  conquered  as  well,  but  the 
burden  and  heat  of  tlieir  struggle  is  past. 
The  wicked  one  is  he  in  whom,  in  wliose 
power,  tlie  whole  world  lieth,  ch.  v.  19; 
John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11  :  the 
devil,  who  deceives  from  the  beginning, 
John  viii.  44;  ch.  iii.  8,  10,  12:  whose 
works  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
destroy,  ch.  iii.  8.  He  is  conquered  once 
and  for  all,  by  those  who  have  passed  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  God,  to  communion  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  ch.  v.  18.  Whatever 
conflict  remains  for  them  afterwards,  is  with 
a  baffled  and  conquered  enemy  :  is  a  keep- 
ing them  [from  the  wicked  one'],  ch.  v.  18, 
which  keeping  [see  note  there],  owing  to 
their  whole  life  being  led  in  commiiuion 
with  the  Father  and  Son,  is  in  fact  a  being 
kept,  John  xvii.  15. — He  now  repeats 
(see  above)  the  three  classes,  but  with 
some  variations  and  additions  in  his  rea- 
sons for  writing  to  each,  and  with  the 
past  tense,  I  have  tvritten,  instead  of 
the  present,  I  write.  With  respect  to 
the  possible  reason  for  this  change  of 
tense,  see  note  in  my  Greek  Testament. 
Probably  he  refers,  in  both  expressions, 
to  the  whole  of  this  present  Epistle). 
I  wrote  (or,  have  written)  to  you,  chil- 
dren (by  children,  all  the  readers  are 
meant :  see  above),  because  ye  know  the 
Father  (the  very  word  children  reminds  of 
father :  and  the  relation  is  close  between 


this  and  that  which  is  said  before,  that 
their  sins  are  forgiven  for  Christ's  name's 
sake.  They  are  received  thus  by  adop- 
tion into  God's  family,  and  He  is  become 
their  reconciled  Father,  as  He  is  the 
Father  of  Him  through  whom  they  have 
received  their  adoption  :  and  one  of  the 
first  evidences  of  dawning  intelligence  in 
a  child  is  the  recognition  of  its  father. 
But  this  knowledge  of  the  Father  docs 
not  precede,  nay,  it  presupposes,  com- 
munion with  the  Son  :  for  none  knoweth 
the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  Him,  Matt.  xi.  27). 
14.]  I  wrote  (or,  have  written) 
to  you,  fathers,  because  ye  know  Him 
that  was  from  the  beginning  (verbatim 
as  before  :  to  shew  perhaps  in  strong  light 
the  great  truth  of  John  xvii.  3,  that  the 
whole  sum  of  Christian  ripeness  and  expe- 
rience is,  this  knowledge  oC'Thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Tftou 
didst  send."  Bengel  gives  another  reason^ 
— that  no  more  is  added,  because  the 
fathers,  to  whom  the  clause  is  addi'essed, 
needed  not  more  to  be  said).  I  wrote 
to  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are 
strong  (strong  in  fight:  so  in  lleb.  xi. 
34;  Luke  xi.  21),  and  the  word  of  God 
abideth  in  you  (i.  e.  the  wliole  announce- 
ment of  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  in 
Christ  has  found  entrance  into  your  hearts 
and  an  abiding  place  there,  and  there 
dwells  and  works),  and  ye  have  con- 
quered  the  wicked  one  (see  above). 

15 — 17.]  Dehortation  from  the  lore  of 
the  world.  The  preceding  designation  of 
the  ditt'ercnt  classes  has  been,  as  so  fre- 
quently in  St.  John,  their  ideal  designa- 
tion, in  the  perfection  of  their  several 
states  of  Christian  life :  and  now,  as  so 
often,  he  brings  that  ideal  state  to  bear  on 
real  temptations  and  duties.     The  love  of 
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a  Matt.  vi.  24. 


not    the    world,    neither    the   things  neither  the  things  that  are 


that 


the 


i-kl. 


If 


any 


tbe  Father,  the  abiding  in  Him  by  His 
word  abiding  in  them,  the  victory  over 
him  in  whom  "  the  whole  world  lieth," 
— these  particuhirs  have  been  enounced  : 
and  though  there  may  be  a  more  apparent 
reason  why  the  young  should  have  this 
dehortation  addressed  to  them,  and  more 
apparent  allusion  to  the  words  "ye  have 
conquered  the  wicked  one"  in  the  bringing 
out  of  the  "  world,"  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  to  all  that  this  address 
is  made.  All  are  in  the  world,  and  as 
long  as  they  are,  are  in  danger  of  being 
boti-ayed  by  the  senses  to  cleave  to  the 
things  present  and  seen,  to  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  those  which  are  absent  and  un- 
seen. This  general  reference  is  shewn  by 
the  "  If  any  man  "  which  follows. 
15.]  Love  not  the  world  (what  is  the 
world,  in  the  diction  of  St.  John  ?  And 
what  does  he  import  by  loving  the  world? 
When  we  read  John  iii.  16,  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,"  &c.  are  we  to  under- 
stand the  same  thing  by  the  words  as 
here  ?  and  if  not,  are  both  [viz.  the  world 
and  love]  taken  in  a  different  sense,  or 
if  one  only,  lohich  ?  It  would  seem  that 
the  loorld  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  the 
love  is  different.  In  John  iii.  16  it  is 
the  love  of  divine  compassion  and  creative 
and  redeeming  mercy  :  here,  it  is  the  love 
of  selfish  desire,  cherishing  avarice  or  pride. 
But  then  recurs  our  question.  What  is  the 
tcorld  1  And  it  is  no  easy  one  to  answer.  If 
1)  we  reply  so  as  to  make  it  personal,  we 
are  met  at  once  by  the  difficulty  of  "  the 
things  in  the  world :"  from  which  we 
cannot  escape  by  saying  that  these  are  as 
below,  "  the  lust,  ^-c."  for  none  can  be 
said  to  love  the  lust,  but  the  h(st  is 
the  love.  Hence  some  have  been  led  to 
take  these  three,  t7i,e  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  the  vain-glory  of  life,  as 
put  for  the  things  desired,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  vain  glory.  But  this  mani- 
festly will  not  hold,  owing  to  the  opposition 
in  ver.  17  between  "  the  tvorld  and  the 
lust  thereof"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  he 
that  doefh  the  ivill  of  God  "  on  the  other, 
which  evidently  requires  that  its  first  mem- 
ber sliould  be  personal  as  well  as  its  second. 
And  this  last  will  be  a  weighty  reason  also 
against  2)  taking  the  tvorld  as  merely  mate- 
rial, the  present  order  of  things,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  alien  from  God.  We  are  thus  brought  to 
a  point,  for  our  understanding  of  the  term, 
intenucdiate  between  personal  audmateritd. 


in  the  world.     If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of 

But  then  our  question  is,  which  of  the  two 
is  to  take  the  first  place  ?  Is  the  world  the 
world  of  matter,  including  the  men  who 
dwell  in  it,  or  is  it  the  world  of  man,  in- 
cluding matter  as  subordinate  to  man  ?  If 
the  former,  we  seem  in  danger  of  falling 
into  a  dualism,  in  which  God  and  the  world 
of  matter  should  be  set  over  against  one 
another  as  independent  existences  :  for  thus 
the  evil  one,  the  ruler  of  the  tvorld,  and 
his  spiritual  agents  would  themselves  be 
included  in  the  tvorld,  and  adjuncts  to 
the  world  of  matter  :  a  mode  of  thought 
which  nowhere  appears  in  the  apostolic 
writings.  We  are  thus  narrowed  to  our 
other  alternative,  that  of  understanding 
the  tvorld  as  of  human  persons,  including 
tlie  inferior  ranks  of  created  being,  and 
the  mass  of  inanimate  matter  which  they 
inhabit.  Let  us  see  whether  this  view 
will  meet  the  necessities  of  our  text 
and  of  similar  passages.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  tvorld  was  constituted  at  first 
in  Adam,  well-pleasing  to  God  and  obe- 
dient to  Him  :  it  was  man's  world,  and 
in  man  it  is  summed  up  :  and  in  man  it 
fell  from  God's  light  into  the  darkness 
of  selfish  pursuits  and  worldly  lusts, 
in  and  by  which  man,  who  should  be 
rising  through  his  cosmic  corporeal  na- 
ture to  God,  has  become  materiahzed 
in  spirit  and  dragged  down  so  as  to  be 
worldly  and  sensual,  and  like  him  who  has 
led  him  astray,  and  who  now,  having  thus 
subjected  man's  nature  by  temptation,  has 
become  the  ruler  of  the  tvorld.  And  thus 
the  tvorld  is  "  man  and  man's  world,"  . 
in  his  and  its  fall  from  God.  It  was  this 
world  which  God  loved,  in  its  enmity  to 
Him,  with  the  holy  love  of  Redemption : 
it  is  this  world  which  we  are  not  to  love, 
in  its  alienation  from  Him,  with  the  selfish 
love  of  participation.  And  this  tvorld  is 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  personal,  sometimes 
as  material,  according  to  the  context  in 
which  it  occurs.  To  give  but  a  few  deci- 
sive examples :  of  the  purely  personal 
sense,  John  xv.  18,  "If  the  tvorld  hateth 
you,  &c.,"  followed  by  "  If  they  persecuted 
Me,  they  tvill  persecute  you  also,"  where 
the  singular  is  broken  up  into  the  in- 
dividual persons  :  of  the  purely  material, 
John  xi.  9,  "  If  any  one  tvalk  in  the  day, 
he  stuinbleth  not,  because  he  hehohUlh 
the  light  of  this  tvorld."  And  in  passages 
like  the  present,  these  two  senses  alternate 
with  and  interpenetrate  one  another  :  e.  g. 
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the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
'«  For  all  that  is  in  the 
florid,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not 
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man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father   is   not   in  him.     i''  For  all 
that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  ^  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  b  Eccie.. 
i  the  vain-g'lory  of  life,  is  not  of  the 


in  the  term  "  the  things  in  the  world," 
the  tourld  is  apparently  material  and 
local :  in  the  opposition  which  follows, 
between  the  love  of  the  world  and  the 
love  of  the  Father,  the  personal  meaning 
begins  to  be  evident :  in  what  follows, 
"  all  that  is  in  the  world,"  which  at 
first  sight  seems  material,  is  explained  by 
"the  lust  of  Ike  flesh,  &c."  which  are  the 
subjective  desires  of  the  "things  in  the 
world,"  not  the  things  themselves :  then, 
finally,  in  ver.  17,  where  "  the  world  and 
the  lust  thereof,"  is  opposed  to  "he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God,"  it  is  plain  that 
we  have  passed,  by  the  transition  in  the 
last  verse,  from  the  material  to  the  per- 
sonal sense  altogether.  This  account  may 
serve  to  explain  that  which  has  given  so 
much  trouble  to  Commentators  here,  the 
question  whether  lust  is  not  put  for  the 
thing  itself  which  is  desired  :  the  fact  being 
that,  the  world  including  the  material 
world  /»  the  men,  the  lusts,  which  are  in 
the  men,  are  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
things  of  which  they  are  the  desires,  and 
which  are  in  their  turn  included  in  them), 
nor  yet  (not  merely  meaning  "«or;"  but 
carrying  with  it  an  exclusive  and  disjunctive 
force,  implying  that  what  follows  is  not 
identical  with  what  went  before.  That  was 
spokenof  the  world  itself,  the  totality:  "have 
no  love  for  this  present  world  as  such." 
But  an  escape  from  this  prohibition  might 
be  sought  by  men  who  would  deny  in  the 
abstract  the  charge  of  worldly -mindcdness, 
but  devoted  themselves  to  some  one  object 
of  those  followed  by  worldly  men  :  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  add,  after  "  Love  not  the 
world,"—"  no,  nor  any  thing  in  it")  the 
things  in  the  world  (explained  above : 
here,  the  objects  after  which  the  ungodly 
world's  lust  reaches  out,  and  on  which  its 
vain-glory  is  founded).  If  any  man  (see  on 
the  same  expression  above,  ver.  1)  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  (i.  e.  love  to 
the  Faiiier,  as  opposed  to  his  love  to  the 
world)  is  not  in  him. 

16.]  Gives  a  reason  for  the  assertion 
in  ver.  15  :  viz.  the  entire  separation  from 
one  another  of  the  world  and  God.  In 
order  to  understand  clearly  the  following, 
it  is  necessary  to  define  strictly  the  things 
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mentioned,  and  to  lay  down  explicitly  the 
apposition  between  "  all  that  is  in  the 
world,"  and  the  three  particulars  which 
follow  as  included  in  that  category.  This 
can  only  be  rightly  done  by  bearing  in 
mind  what  was  said  before, — that,  ni  the 
world  is  summed  up  in  man,  both  those 
objective  material  things  which  are  pro- 
perly the  things  in  the  tvorld,  and  those 
inward  subjectivities  which  are  in  man 
and  grounded  on  his  worldly  state,  are  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  world,  and  these 
pass  into,  and  are  almost  interchanged 
with,  one  another.  Now  here,  the  three 
things  spoken  of  as  examples  of  the  things 
in  the  world  are  all  purely  subjective,— 
"  lust,"  —  "  lust,"  —  "  vain-glory."  But 
they  are  subjectivities  having  their  ground 
in  the  objectivities  of  the  ungodly  world  : 
the  first  lust  springs  out  of  (see  below) 
the  flesh,  the  human  nature  unrenewed 
by  God :  the  second  resides  in  that  sense 
which  takes  note  of  outward  things  and 
so  is  inflamed  by  them  :  and  the  "  life," 
is  that  belonging  to  vain-glory,  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  worldly  men  among  one 
another,  whereby  pride  as  to  display  and 
pomp  is  cherished.  Now  each  one  of  these 
three  is  included  in,  and  includes  in  itself, 
love  to  the  world :  and  he  that  loves  the 
world  falls  into,  walks  after,  becomes  part 
of,  these  lusts,  and  this  vain-glory,  which 
is  not  of  the  Father  but  of  the  world. 
Loving  the  things  of  the  world,  he  be* 
comes  conformed  to  the  world,  and  follow- 
ing  the  lusts  and  pride  which  are  in  the 
world,  he  himself  becomes  one  of  the 
things  in  the  world.  Because  every  thing 
that  is  in  the  world  (namely,  or  for  in- 
stance), the  lust  of  the  flesh  (of  the  flesh 
is  not  an  objective  gen.,  so  that  the  words 
should  mean,  "lust  after  the  flesh,"  i.e. 
impure  desire  :  this  they  include,  but  far 
more.  The  genitive  is  subjective,  the  flesh 
being  that  wherein  the  lust  dwells,  as  in 
Gal.  v.  16,  Eph.  ii.  3,  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  Rom. 
i.  24 :  see  also  Rom.  vi.  12  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  2), 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes  (subjective  geni- 
tive, as  before :  the  lust  which  the  eye 
begets  by  seeing),  and  the  vain-glory  of 
life  (the  vain-glorious  is  one  who  lays 
claim  to  credit  or  glory  which  is  not  hia 
3    L 
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Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  17  And  of  the  Father,  hut  is  of  the 
'  the  world    is    passing    away,    and  '''"''''^-    ''  ^""^  *]\r:^t 

,  11     passeth  away,  and  the  hist 

the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  doeth  thereof:  hut  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever. !  t^^  will  of  God  aUdeth 
18 -^  Children,    ^it  is   the  last  time  :  •^^'-  ''''•     '' ^'"^^  ^^''- 


own :  see  notes  on  Rom.  i.  30  [where 
the  rendering  is,  "  boasters  "]  and  James 
iv.  16.  life,  i.  e.  men's  way  or  course  of 
life.  This  hfe  comprehends  in  it  the 
means  of  living,  and  fashion  of  living, — 
table,  ftirniture,  equipage,  income,  rank ; 
and  the  vain-glory  arising  out  of  these  is 
that  vain-glorious  pride,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  rich  and  fashionable),  is  not  of 
(springs  not  from,  has  not  as  its  source : 
see  below)  the  Father  (this  name  is  again 
used  for  God,  in  reference  to  little  children 
and  children  above),  but  is  of  the  world 
(has  its  origin  from  the  world.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, in  opposition  to  all  such  inter- 
pretations as  that  of  Socinus,  "  i.  e.  is  very 
discrepant  from  those  things  which  God 
by  Christ  has  ordered  its  to  follow  after," 
to  lay  down  very  distinctly  St.  John's 
limits  of  thought  and  speech  in  this 
matter.  "Through  our  whole  Epistle," 
says  Diisterdieck  [see  especially  ch.  ii.  29, 
iii.  7  fl",  iv.  2  flf.,  7  ff.,  V.  1  ff.],  «  runs  the 
view,  which  also  is  manifest  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  that  only  the  mind  which 
springs  from  God  is  directed  to  God.  He 
who  is  born  of  God,  loves  God,  knows  God 
[ch.  ii.  3  ft'.],  does  God's  will.  God  Him- 
self, who  first  loved  us,  viz.  in  Christ  His 
incarnate  Son,  begot  in  us  that  love  which 
of  moral  necessity  returns  again  to  the 
Father,  and  of  like  necessity  embraces  our 
brethren  also.  This  love  is  hated  by  the 
world,  because  it  springs  not  from  the 
world.  It  depends  not  on  the  world,  any 
more  than  that  perverted  love  which 
springs  from  the  world  and  is  directed 
towards  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
&c.,  can  be  directed  to  the  Father,  or  to 
God's  children.  So  that  St.  John  grasps  in 
reality  down  to  the  very  foundations  of 
the  moral  life,  when  he  reminds  his  readers 
of  the  essentially  distinct  origin  of  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  the  love  of  God. 
The  inmost  kernel  of  the  matter  is  hereby 
laid  bare,  and  with  it  a  glimpse  is  given 
of  the  whole  process  of  the  love  of  the 
world  and  the  love  of  God,  even  to  the 
end;  and  this  end  is  now  set  forth 
expressly  with  extraordinary  power : " 
viz.,  in  the  next  verse).  17.] 

And  the    world  is  passing    away,    and 


the  lust  of  it  (of  it  is  subjective  again  ; 
not  objective,  "  the  lust  after  it,"  but 
as  in  ver.  16 :  the  lust  thereof  sum- 
ming up  in  one  the  three  which  are 
there  mentioned,  is  passing  away,  as 
in  ver.  8  :  not  declaring  merely  an  attri- 
bute, that  it  is  the  quality  of  the  world 
and  its  lust  to  pass  away, — but  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  it  is  even  now  in  act 
so  to  pass.  See  on  1  Cor.  vii.  31.  It  is 
no  objection  to  this,  that  the  abideth, 
which  is  opposed  to  this  "is  passing 
axoay,"  contains,  not  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
a  qualitative  predication.  This  is  made 
necessary  by  the  words  "for  ever  "  which 
that  clause  contains) :  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever  (in  tins 
latter  member  of  the  contrast,  we  have 
a  clearly  personal  agent  introduced  :  and 
therefore,  as  above  remarked,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  former  member  also  will 
have  a  like  personal  reference.  But  this 
expectation  must  not  be  pushed  too  far : 
seeing  that  in  the  toorld,  the  ungodly 
men,  who  are  in  all  their  desires  and 
thoughts  of  the  world,  are  included.  They 
and  their  lusts  belong  to,  are  part  of, 
depend  on,  a  world  which  is  passing  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  eternal  fixity  and 
duration  belongs  only  .to  that  order  of 
things,  and  to  those  men,  who  are  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 
And  among  these  is  he  that  doeth  that 
will,  which  is  [see  vv.  3—6]  the  true 
proof  and  following  out  of  love  towards 
Him.  As  God  Himself  is  eternal,  so  is  all 
that  is  in  communion  with  Him  :  and  this 
are  they  who  believe  in  Him  and  love 
Him,  and  do  His  will). 

18 — 28.]  Warning  against  anti- 
christs AND  FALSE  TEACHEES  (vv.  18 
—  23)  :    AND    EXnOETATION    TO    ABIDE    IN 

Chbist  (vv.  23—28).  The  place  which 
this  portion  holds  will  be  best  seen  by 
shortly  recapitulating.  "God  is  light, 
and  in  Him  is  no  darkness;"  that  [ch. 
i.  5]  is  the  ground-tone  of  this  whole 
division  of  the  Epistle.  In  ch.  i.  5— ii.  11, 
the  Apostle  shews  wherein  the  believer's 
walking  in  light  consists.  At  ver.  12,  his 
style  takes  at  once  a  hortatory  turn.  In 
his  addresses  to  the  various  classes  of  his 
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dren,  it  is  the  last  time  : 
and  as  ye  have  heard  that 
antichrist  shall  come,  even 
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and   as    ye    heard    that   *■  antichrist 'IThe".!!*. 

*'  «c.   2  ret.  11. 

Cometh, «  even  now  have  there  arisen 


l.cli.iv.8. 
g  Matt.  xxlv. 
6,24.   2  John 


rcailcrs,  tlio  tone  of  warning  is  sliglitly 
struck  by  "i/e  have  overcome  the  wicked 
one : "  if  indeed  tl»e  whole  form  of  as- 
sertion of  an  ideal  state  in  each  case  do 
not  of  itself  carry  a  delicate  shade  of 
warning.  Hence  the  transition  is  ea.sy  to 
actual  warning.  And  this  in  vv.  15 — 17 
begins  by  general  dehortation  from  the 
love  of  the  world  as  excluding  the  love  of 
God,  and  now  proceeds  by  caution  against 
those  in  the  world  who  would  rob  them  of 
Him  by  whom  .alone  walking  in  the  light 
of  God  is  made  both  possible  and  actual  to 
us.  The  note  of  transition  from  the  last 
vei-ses  is  "  ii  is  the  last  time"  here  taking 
up  the  term  "  w  passing  aivaj/."  The 
world  is  passing  away  :  and  those  tempta- 
tions and  conflicts  of  which  ye  have  heard 
as  belonging  to  its  last  period,  are  now 
upon  you  :  those  adversaries  who  would 
endanger  your  abiding  in  Him  and  being 
found   in   Him   at    His   coming.  18.J 

Children  (as  before,  addressed  not  to  any 
one  chuss,  but  to  all  the  readers),  it  is  the 
last  time  (what  is  exactly  the  Apostle's 
meaning  by  these  words  ?  Clearly,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  that  it  is  the  last 
period  of  the  world.  For  we  must  at  once 
repudiate  such  views  as  that  of  Bengel, 
who,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  understand 
it  as  "  the  last  part  of  John's  oicn,  life- 
time," and  that  of  Steinhofer,  who  ex- 
plains it  to  be  John's  own  time  as  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age :  and  even  more 
decidedly  that  of  (Ecumenius,  that  the 
last  is  to  be  interpreted  the  worst,  as 
when  we  say,  the  last  degree  of  miserg, 
for  all  other  reasons,  and  on  account  of 
the  saying  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  "  In  the  last  days 
there  shall  come  grievous  times." 
These  then  being  cleared  away,  we  come 
to  the  view  of  Grotius  and  others ;  that, 
when  spoken  of  to  Jews,  the  last  time  is 
that  close  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  polity ;  proceeding  to  interpret  the 
antichrists  to  be  the  many  false  Christs 
who  arose  in  that  period,  and  Antichrist 
himself  to  be  the  chief  of  them,  Barcho- 
chebas.  But  two  sufficient  replies  may  be 
given  to  this  view.  First,  that  thus  these 
false  ilessiahs  of  the  Jews  must  have  gone 
forth  from  us,  i.  e.  from  the  Christian 
Church,  which  they  did  not.  Secondly, 
what  would  the  approximation  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  viewed  merely 
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as  a  Jewish  event  [which  it  must  be,  on 
the  hypothesis  here,  as  the  word  last  would 
only  be  true  as  addressed  to  Jews],  have 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  our  Epistle  ? 
And  thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  views  of 
those  who  recognize  here  the  last  age  of 
the  world,  but  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  the  Apostle,  in  thus  speak- 
ing, regarded  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as 
near  at  hand,  and  endeavour  to  give  some 
meaning  to  the  expnission  which  shall  pre- 
clude this  [to  them]  objectionable  notion. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Calvin, 
and  many  of  the  elder  Commentators,  who 
understand  the  latter  dispensation :  the 
time  from  Christ's  advent  in  the  flesh  to 
His  coming  to  judgment.  But,  apart,  from 
considerations  of  the  unfitness  of  such  aa 
idea  in  the  context,  in  which  the  term 
"passing  aioag,"  vv.  8,  17,— and  our  ver. 
28,  shew  that  it  is  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
whijli  is  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle, — 
this  objection  is  fatal  to  it:  that  manifestly 
not  this  whole  period  itself,  but  some  time 
within  its  limits  is  meant,  from  the  nature 
of  the  sign  given  below,  whence  we  know, 
&c.  If  the  whole  Christian  dispensation 
were  intended  by  t/ie  last  time,  it  would 
not  be  stated  as  a  sign  of  its  presence,  that 
already  there  were  many  antichrists,  but 
rather  that  already  He  was  come  who  is 
to  be  the  final  revelation  of  the  Father. 
The  circumstance  of  there  being  already 
many  antichrists,  corresponds  with  a  pro- 
phecy delivered  by  our  Lord,  not  of  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  of  the  last 
dispensation,  but  of  the  particular  cha- 
racter of  the  time  preceding  the  end,  to 
which  prophecy  and  to  which  time  the 
Apostle  here  beyond  question  alludes. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  deal  ingenu- 
ously both  with  words  and  with  facts,  we 
must  understand  the  Apostle  to  !»  speak- 
ing, as  any  one  in  any  subsequent  age  of 
the  Church  might  have  spoken,  and  as  wo 
may  speak  now,  of  his  time  as  being  the 
last  time,  seeing  that  the  signs  of  the  last 
time  were  rife  in  it.  How  long  it  may 
please  God  to  prolong  this  last  time,  how 
long  to  permit  the  signs  to  continue  which 
demonstrate  each  age  of  the  church  to 
have  this  character,  is  a  question  to  which 
it  was  not  given  to  him,  and  is  not  given 
to  US,  to  reply.  To  him  indeed  many  pro- 
phetic visions  were  given,  and  have  been 
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many  antichrists ;  from  whence  we 
know   '^that    it    is    the    last   time. 


now  there  are  many  anti- 
christs ;  whereby  we  know 
that    it   is  the   last  time. 


recorded  for  us ;  bufc-  what  is  their  plain 
and  unmistakable  import,  will  only  then 
be  known,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  churches  to  see  clearly  the  signs  of 
His  coming) :  and  even  as  ye  heard  (in 
our  preaching  when  ye  received  the  Gos- 
pel) that  aatichrist  cometh  (the  present 
tense  of  ordained  fixity  :  "  is  to  come." 
But  who,  and  what,  is  Antichrist  1  As 
far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  mean,  either  1)  one  who 
stands  against  Christ,  or  2)  one  who  stands 
instead  of  Christ.  The  latter  meaning  is 
strenuously  maintained  here  by  Grotius, 
who  holds  that  our  Antichrist  here  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  adversary  (anti- 
keimenos)  of  St.  Piiul,  2  Thess.  ii.  3 :  that 
being  one  who  professes  himself  an  enemy 
to  God,  whereas  this  is  one  who  makes 
himself  Christ :  understanding  this  and 
what  follows  [see  above]  of  the  false 
Christs  prophesied  of  by  our  Lord,  Matt. 
xxiv.  5,  24.  This  he  defends  by  analogy 
of  words  similarly  compounded  with  anti-, 
which  furnishes  many  examples  of  this 
sense  of  substitution  for  another.  But, 
seeing  that  tlie  other  meaning,  the  adver- 
sary of  Christ,  is  also  upheld  by  abundant 
precedents  of  the  same  kind, — it  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  solve  the  doubt  by  philo- 
logy alone,  but  must  take  into  account 
other  considerations.  And  first  among 
these  comes  the  fact,  that  St.  John,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  form  pseudo- 
christ,  using  as  he  does  pseudo-prophet, 
ich.  iv.  1,  never  uses  it,  but  always, — ch. 
iv.  3,  2  John  7, — this  word  Antichrist.  Is 
it  aot  hence  probable  that  he  intended  to 
eignify,  not  a  false  Christ,  but  an  anti- 
christ  ?  Next,  we  may  fairly  allege  the 
ancient  interpretations,  as  shewing  how 
Greeks  themselves  understood  the  word. 
In  these  we  do  not  find  a  vestige  of  the 
meaning  "a  substitute  for  Christ"  be- 
ing attached  to  the  term,  but  every  where 
they  interpret  Antichrist  by  an  enemy  to 
Christ.  Taking  then  Antichrist  for 

Christ's  otlversary,  I  would  refer  to  the 
disquisition  and  summary  of  opinions  in 
the  Introduction  on  2  Thess.  ii.  1  ff.,  where 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to 
£xpact  a  personal  Antichrist  are  given  in 
full;  as  arc  also  the  indications  furnished 
by  prophecy,  and  by  the  history  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  as  to  his  probable 
character  and  work),  even  now  there  have 


arisen  many  antichrists  (what  are  we  to 
understand  the  Apostle  as  saying  ?  Is  this 
fact  alleged  as  a  presumption  that  the 
Antichrist  is  near,  these  many  antichrists 
prefiguring  and  heralding  him, — or  as  a 
proof  that  he  is  come,  being  in  fact  the 
aggregate  of  these  ?  The  question  is  an 
important  one,  as  afifecting  that  of  a  per- 
sonal or  collective  antichrist.  And  the 
first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  answering  it  is, 
that  these  many  antichrists  are  explainetl 
by  the  Apostle  himself,  ver.  22,  f.,  to  be 
deniers  of  the  Father  and  t;he  Son :  i.  e.  of 
the  Son  :  and  even  more  explicitly,  ch.  iv. 
3,  deniers  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh.  Here,  however,  this  latter  point  is 
not  yet  brought  out :  here  it  is  as  liars 
that  we  hear  of  them  :  as  deniers  of  the 
truth,  which  Truth  is  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  :  as  not  having  the  Spirit, 
which  is  truth  and  no  lie,  ver.  27.  They 
are  said  to  have  gone  forth  from  the 
Christian  church,  but  not  to  have  been 
of  us,  as  their  spirit  is  not  of  Ood,  ch.  iv. 
3.  They  are  antichrists ;  their  spirit  is 
the  spirit  of  antichrist,  ch.  iv.  3,  of  which 
the  readers  had  heard  that  it  should  come, 
and  it  was  in  the  world  already.  From 
much  of  this  it  might  at  first  sight  appear 
as  if  these  antichrists  in  their  aggregate 
formed  the  Antichrist.  But  a  nearer  in- 
spection will  convince  us  that  this  cannot 
be  so.  \_The']  Christ  and  [the']  Antichrist 
stand  over  against  one  another,  and  analogy 
requires  that  if  the  one  be  personal,  the 
other  should  be  also.  And  in  ch.  iv.  3  we 
are  not  told  that  merely  the  spirit  is  of 
Antichrist,  but  [in  the  original]  that  it  is 
of  the  Antichrist,  the  personal  reference 
being  still  kept.  Again,  we  have  "cometh," 
the  present  future  of  prophetic  fixity,  in 
both  places,  here  and  in  ch.  iv.  3,  set 
against  "  there  have  arisen  "  and  "  it  is  : " 
and  the  verb  itself,  in  its  prophetic  sense, 
one  regularly  used  of  Christ,  as  here  of 
antichrist.  So  that  our  only  refuge  in 
order  to  consistent  interpretation  here,  is 
to  regard  these  many  Antichrists,  clothed 
with  the  attributes  and  having  the  spirit 
of  the  Antichrist,  as  being  his  forerunners 
in  the  sense  of  2  Thess.  ii.  7,  "for  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  already  worketh  : " 
meaning,  as  I  have  explained  at  length  in 
the  summary  referred  to  above,  that  the 
antichristian  principle  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  and  will  be  in  every  age,  working. 
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'•  They  went  out  from  us, 
but  theif  were  not  of  us; 
for  if  they  had  been  of  us, 
they  toould  uo  iloubt  have 
continueii with  us:  but  they 
went  out,  that  they  might 
be  made  manifest  that  they 
were  not  all  of  us.    »»  £iit 
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^^  '  They  went  out  from  among* 

but   they    were    not 

they  had   been    of  us,    they    would    f-j  *,  i^-i-'"' ., 

have  continued  with  us  :  but  [f  they  ^]^„,  „,„«,<« 

went  out,]  ' that  they  may  be  made    'Jinai'"' 

manifest    that    all    are    not    of    us. 

2*^  And  '"  ve  have  an  anointinij  "from  "2Cor'-.2i. 

ver.  27.  n  Mark  i.  24.    Acts  iii.  U. 


realizing,  and  concentrating  itself  from 
time  to  time,  in  evil  men  and  evil  books 
and  evil  days,  but  awaiting  its  final  de- 
velopment and  consummation  in  [the'] 
Antichrists,  who  shall  personally  appear 
before  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In  St. 
John's  time,  these  many  Antichrists  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  early  heretical  teachers 
whose  false  and  corrupting  doctrine  and 
practice  was  beginning  to  trouble  the 
church) :  from  whence  we  know  that  it  is 
the  last  time  (these  words  are  a  formal 
statement  of  the  connexion  between  the  first 
and  second  membei's  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, which  without  them  it  would  be  left 
for  the  reader  to  supply  in  his  mind). 
19.]  These  Antichrists  are  designated  as 
having  been  formerly  attached  to  the 
Christian  church,  but  never  really  mem- 
bers of  it.  They  had  not  that  communion 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  which  the 
communion  of  Christians  with  one  another 
really  consists,  inasmuch  as  they  deny  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  They  went  out  from 
among  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us  (did 
not  really  belong  to  us,  as  neither  had  they 
their  origin  among  us) ;  for  if  they  had 
been  of  us  they  would  have  remained  with 
ns  (the  A.  V.  inserts  "  no  doubt,"  as  re- 
presenting an  erroneous  rendering  of  the 
Vulgate  Latin,  which  has  here  misled  our 
translators.  See  in  my  Greek  Test.  The 
sense  is,  if  they  had  really  belonged  to  our 
number,  had  been  true  servants  of  Christ, 
they  would  have  endured,  and  would  not 
have  become  antichrists :  their  very  be- 
coming so  proves  the  unreality  of  their 
Christian  profession.  This  point  is  now 
brought  out  in  what  follows) :  but  (the 
ellipsis  [see  marginal  note]  is  variously 
supplied  :  by  "  they  went  out,"  as  in  text, 
from  above  :  by  "  this  tvas  done,"  or  "  Ood 
doptk  this."  All  these  in  fact  come  to  the 
same,  provided  that  we  keep  the  simple 
sense  of  the  purpose  implied,  which  must 
necessitate  a  doer ;  and  that  doer,  God. 
So  that  it  will  be  better,  as  the  divine  pur- 
pose must  be  understood  in  the  depth  of 


the  meaning,  whatever  be  supplied,  to  take 
the  simplest  supplement,  viz.  "  they  went 
out,"  which  is  already  the  expressed  verb 
of  the  sentence),  in  order  that  they  may  be 
made  manifest,  that  all  are  not  of  us  (the 
meaning  is,  that  by  their  example  it  may 
be  made  manifest  that  all  [who  are  among 
us]  are  not  of  us.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  "  that  they  were  not  all  of  us,"  leaves 
open  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  some 
of  them  are  of  us.  The  Apostle  makes  their 
manifestation  the  proof  not  that  they  were 
not  of  us,  but  that  all  are  not  of  us,  viz.  all 
who  are  commonly  found  among  us. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  dogmatic  consequences  which 
have  been  deduced  from  this  verse.  The 
Apostle  is  probably  speaking  here  not  dog- 
matically, but  ethically.  If  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity in  the  inference,  they  would  have 
remained,  it  is  a  "  voluntary  necessity." 
We  must  take  these  words,  ver.  19,  in  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  enunciation  of 
this  whole  portion  of  the  Epistle,  ch.  i.  5 — 
7.  The  object  of  this  portion  is,  ch.  i.  3, 
that  ye  may  have  fellowship  with  us,  in 
that  we  have  fellowship  with  the  Father 
aud  the  Son.  This  aim  penetrates  all  the 
exhortation,  ii.  19 — L8.  This  fellowship 
depends  on  the  walking  in  light,  i.  e.  on 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  regards  our- 
selves and  God,  and  love  to  God  and  the 
brethren.  He  who  departs  from  the  truth, 
he  who  loves  not  God  and  the  brethren, 
belongs  not  to  this  fellowship,  and  shews 
that  he  belongs  not  to  it.  If  he  had  be- 
longed to  it,  he  would  have  held  fast  his 
walk  in  the  light,  as  shewn  by  these  indi- 
cations. This  is  the  human  side,  on  which 
our  passage  regards  the  act  and  fact. 
There  is  also  a  divine  side.  They  who 
attain  eternal  life  are  given  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son,  and  uo  man  can  come  to  the 
Son  except  the  Father  draw  him  [.lohn  vi. 
37,  44,  65,  xvii.  G],  and  such  are  kept  by 
God  [ib.  xvii.  II]  ;  but  also  we  read  that 
they  believe  on  the  Son,  receive  the  word 
of  the  Son,  and  keep  themselves  [Juhu  vi. 
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ijohn  x.4,5.   the  Holy  One,  and  °  know  all  things, 
fer.l?."'      ^^  I  iiave  not  written  unto  you  be- 
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ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  knoio 
all  things.      *'  I  have  not 


40  xvii.  6  f.,  i.  12,  James  i.  27].  And  so 
again  on  the  other  side,  they  who  remain 
at  last  excluded  from  eternal  life,  are  thus 
excluded  not  only  by  God's  decree  but  by 
their  own  evil  choice  and  will.  The  words 
cited  alx>ve,  John  vi.  65,  were  spoken  by 
our  Lord  with  direct  reference  to  the 
traitor  Judas :  but  on  the  other  hand  St. 
John  gives  notices  of  the  ethical  develop- 
ment of  Judas,  which  leave  no  doubt  that 
his  depravity  went  hand  in  hand  with 
God's  judgment  on  him.  Judas  was  covet- 
ous :  his  heart  was  inclined  to  mammon : 
hence  he  understood  not  the  love  of  Mary 
when  she  anointed  Jesus  with  her  precious 
ointment :  he  grudged  his  Lord  this  token 
of  love  :  he  could  not  abide  with  Christ, 
because  he  shut  his  heart  through  greed, 
through  love  of  the  world,  against  the  love 
of  Christ :  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
faith  in  Him,  fellowship  with  Him,  are  all 
summed  up  in  Love.  Thus  we  see  that  in 
the  rejection,  as  in  the  acceptance  of  eter- 
nal life,  the  two  ftictors,  God's  will  and 
man's  will,  are  to  be  regarded  in  their 
ethical  connexion  only.  In  order  to  that 
knowledge  of  God,  which  is  eternal  life, 
man  must  be  taught  of  God  [John  vi.  45]  : 
but  man  must  also  learn  of  God.  And  the 
more  St.  John  sets  forth  the  essential  na- 
ture of  this  knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  as  ethical,  the  more  does  he  recog- 
nize, in  putting  forward  God's  will  in  the 
matter,  man's  will  also.  Christ  is  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  whole  world,  ch.  ii.  2,  iv.  14. 
Uut  in  the  personal  appropriation  of  this 
universal  salvation,  not  all  really  take  it  to 
themselves, — and  many,  who  have  taken 
it,  fall  away  again,  because  they  do  not 
keep  the  grace  given,  do  not  abide  in 
Christ,  do  not  walk  in  the  light.  This 
last  is  by  no  means  denied  by  St.  John 
■when  he  says,  "  1  f  they  had  been  of  us,  they 
would  liave  remained  with  us."  The  words 
set  forth  an  ideal  similar  to  that  in  ch.  ii. 
5,  iii.  9,  v.  18.  As  in  no  one  of  those  places 
can  the  Apostle  possibly  mean,  that  a  true 
believer,  one  really  horn  of  God,  has  per- 
fect love  to  God  and  cannot  sin  [for  what 
then  would  ch.  ii.  1  mean  ?],— so  neither 
here  can  he  mean  that  whoever  once  in- 
wardly and  truly  belongs  to  the  commu- 
nion of  believers  cannot  by  any  possibility 
fall  from  it). 

20,  21.]  The  Apostle  puts  them  in  mind, 
in  an  apologetic  form,  of  the  truth  which 


they  as  Christians  possessed,  and  the  very 
possession  of  which,  not  the  contrary,  was 
his  reason  for  thus  writing  to  them.  This 
reminiscence  carries  at  the  same  time  with 
it  the  force  of  an  exhortation,  as  so  many 
of  the  ideal  statements  on  Christian  per- 
fection in  our  Epistle.  What  they  have  in 
the  ideal  depth  of  their  Christian  life,  that 
they  ought  to  have  in  living  and  working 
reality.  And  (the  copulative  conjunction 
here  denotes  only  the  passage  to  a  new  par- 
ticular, without  dis  tinctly  marking  its  ad- 
versative relation  to  the  last)  ye  (expressed 
in  the  original  as  emphatic  :  see  above) 
have  an  anointing  (the  word  signifies  pro- 
perly the  oil  or  ointment  with  which  the 
anointing  takes  place,  not  the  act  itself  of 
anointing.  For  this  we  have  in  English 
no  word  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the 
passage  :  "  unguent"  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach, but  is  still  inadequate.  On  the 
meaning,  see  below)  from  the  Holy  One 
(viz.  from  Christ,  the  righteous  One  of  our 
ver.  1,  the  pure  One  of  ch.  iii.  3,  the  holy 
One  of  Acts  iii.  14,  and  holy  One  of  God  of 
John  vi.  69  :  see  also  Rev.  iii.  18),  where 
the  Laodicean  church  is  counselled  to 
buy  of  Christ,  "  eye-salve  to  anoint  thine 
eyes  that  thou  mayest  see"),  and  know 
all  things  (or,  according  to  another  read- 
ing of  some  old  MSS.,  "ye  all  know 
[this']."  But  this  seems  not  so  appropriate 
to  the  context.  The  full  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Christian  truth  is  the  ideal  com- 
pletion of  those  who  have  this  anointing. 
This  of  course  must  not  be  understood  as 
actually  predicated  of  these  readers :  but 
the  expression  explains  itself  as  referring 
to  all  things  needful  for  right  action  in  the 
matter  under  consideration  :  all  things  that 
belong  to  this  matter.  Some  understand, 
all  things  necessary  to  Christian  life  and 
godliness.  But  now  the  question  recurs. 
What  is  this  anointing,  and  what  leads  the 
Apostle  to  use  this  peculiar  expression  here  ? 
The  reply  to  the  latter  question  is  probably, 
as  Bengel,  "  that  it  is  introduced  by  the 
sound  and  derivation  of  the  words  Christ 
and  antichrist  which  he  has  just  beenusing." 
Clirist  is  the  anointed  one,  Christos  :  the 
anointing  itself  being  chrisma.  The  Apos- 
tle sets  his  readers,  as  anointed  of  (lod, 
over  against  the  antichrists,  the  enemies 
of  the  anointed  of  God.  Then  as  to  the 
natiire  of  the  anointing,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  right  in  interpreting  it  of  the  Jlqly 
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written  unto  you  because 
ye  Tcnoiv  not  the  truth,  but 
because  ye  know  it,  and 
that  no  lie  is  of  the  truth. 
''  M'ho  is  a  liar  but  he 
that  denieth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  ?  He  is 
antichrist,  that  denieth 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 
"3  Whosoever  denieth  the 
Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father :  [but]  he  that  ac- 
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cause  ye  know   not   the   truth,  but 

because  ye  know  it,  and  because  no 

lie  is  of  the  truth 

liar,  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus 

is  the  Christ  ?     He  is  the  antichrist, 

that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

23  q  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  nei-  qJohnxv.23, 

ther  hath  he  the  Father  :   '■f  he  that  "■  •'g^'jH'h^-i^'. 


Ohost.  For  "Christ  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  without  measure  (John  iii.  34)  :  on 
Him  the  Holy  Ghost  abode  (i.  33) :  God 
anointed  Him  with  the  Holy  Ohost  (Acts 
X.  38).  Christ  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (John  i.  33)  :  He  sends  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  takes  of  His  and  shews  it  to 
believers  (John  xv.  26,  xvi.  14,  Acts  ii. 
33).  And  seeing  that  the  Son  hath  all 
which. the  Father  hath,  the  Father  is  said 
to  send  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  the 
hearts  of  His  children  (Gal.  iv.  6  :  compare 
Eph.  iii.  16,  Phil.  i.  19,  2  Cor.  iii.  17  ff.),  and 
this,  at  the  prayer,  in  the  name,  through 
the  mediation,  of  the  Son  (John  xiv.  16, 
xvi.  7  f.)  :  the  Father  anoints  believers  by 
giving  them  His  Spirit  (2  Cor.  i.  21  f.),  as 
He  has  anointed  the  Son  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  hence  the  Spirit,  which  we 
have  received,  is  the  token  that  we  are  in 
the  Father  (ch.  iii.  24),  and  in  the  Son  (ii. 
27),  that  we  are  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 
14  a:,  Gal.  iv.  6).  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  teaches 
the  faithful  the  truth  and  keeps  them  in 
it:  that  truth,  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  have  eternal  life,  having  thereby  the 
Father  and  the  Son."  Diisterdieck.  This 
anointing,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are 
Christ's  and  the  Father's,  and  without 
which  a  man  is  none  of  Christ's  (Rom.  viii. 
14,  9),  in  respect  of  which  they  are 
Christs,  or  anointed  ones,  the  antichrists 
attack  in  its  very  root,  and  would  rob 
them  of,  thereby  severing  them  from  the 
Son  and  from  tlie  Father :  from  light 
and  truth  and  life.  And  this  very  anoint- 
ing is  the  means  and  weapon  whereby 
they  must  be  detected  and  resisted). 
21.]  I  did  not  write  to  you  (it  may 
refer  either  to  what  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded, or  to  the  whole  Epistle :  here  pro- 
bably to  tlie  immediately  preceding)  be- 
caus'e  ye  know  not  the  truth,  but  because 
ye  know  it,  and  because  no  lie  is  of  the 
truth  (i.  e.  coupling  the  fact  of  your  know- 


ledge of  the  truth  with  the  fiict  that  no  He 
is  of  the  truth,  I  wTote  to  supply  the  link 
between  these  two,  to  point  out  to  you 
the  lie  and  the  liar,  that  you  might  at  once 
act  on  that  your  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  not  listen  to  them  that  deceive  you). 
22.]  Who  is  the  liar  (the  question 
passes  from  the  abstract,  the  lie,  to  the 
concrete,  the  liar,  the  utterer  of  the  lie. 
Who  is  he  that  is  guilty  of  the  lie  ?  The 
Apostle  proceeds  to  identify  this  utterer  of 
the  lie  of  which  he  has  just  spoken.  We 
have  a  similar  question  in  ch.  v.  4,  5 : 
where  after  describing  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  he  rejoins,  JFho  is 
he  that  conqnereth  the  loorld,  &c.,  as  here. 
Some  have  neglected  the  article  altogether; 
so  the  A.  V. ;  others  have  given  it  merely 
the  force  of  pointing  out  a  liar  remarkable 
above  others.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  refers,  as  above,  to  the  pre- 
ceding lie),  but  (literally,  "if  not")  he 
that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
(literally,  "denieth  [to  the  effect]  that 
Jesus  ts  not  the  Christ ")  ?  This  (the 
liar  just  described)  is  the  antichrist  (on 
the  personal  interpretation,  see  above,  ver. 
18.  the  antichrist  is  obviously  here  used 
not  as  predicating  the  one  person  in  whom 
the  character  shall  be  finally  and  centrally 
realized,  but  as  setting  forth  identity  of 
character  with  him,  and  participation  in  the 
same  development  of  the  antichristian  prin- 
ciple. Something  of  the  kind  must  be 
understood,  whichever  way  antichrist  be 
taken,  collective  or  personal),  who  de- 
nieth the  Father  and  the  Son  (it  is  im- 
plied then,  that  the  denying  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ,  is  equivalent  to  denying  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  And  this  the  Apostle  carefully 
asserts  in  the  next  verse). 

23.]  Every  one  that  denieth  the  Son, 
neither  hath  he  the  Father  (not  only 
hath  he  denied  the  Son,  but  he  cannot 
hold,  possess,  the  Father) :   he  that  con- 
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confesseth  the  Son  hath  the  Father 


t  therefore  i»     alsO 
omitted  by  att 


24  As  for  you,  let  that  f  abide 

in  you,  ^  which  ye  heard  from  the  be- 

,2  John  0.      ginning-.  If  that  which  ye  heard  from 

tjrt.niiv.2s.  the  beginning  abide  in  you,  *ye  also 

shall  abide  in  the  Son,  and  in  the 
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knowledgcth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also.  ^^  Let 
that  therefore  abide  in  you, 
which  ye  have  heard  from 
the  beginning.  If  that 
which  ye  have  heard  from 
the  beginning  shall  remain 
in  you,  ye  also  shall  conti- 
nue in  the  Son,  and  in  the 


fesseth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also. 
As  nearly  the  whole  of  this  Epistle,  so 
especially  such  an  assertion  as  this,  formed 
a  battle-field  for  the  old  rationalists. 
Some  of  the  early  Commentators  and 
Fathers  imagining  that  Jewish  error  was 
indicated  by  the  denying  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  idea  has  been  again  taken 
\ip  by  Semler,  and  others,  and  pressed  in  the 
anti-trinitarian  interest.  The  Socinians 
and  semi-Socinians  all  evade  the  Apos- 
tle's words  by  inadequate  or  far-fetched 
interpretations,  understanding  the  ex- 
pressions in  this  verse,  of  not  obeying 
the  teaching,  not  following  the  example, 
&c.,  of  the  Son,  and  by  consequence 
of  the  Father.  But  the  deeper  and  truer 
meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words  has  been 
recognized  by  all  the  better  Commenta- 
tors, with  some  variations  fi'om  one  an- 
other. While  some  mark  perhaps  too 
precisely  the  doctrinal  character  of  the 
words,  others  make  their  force  consist 
too  much  in  an  ideal  and  economical  re- 
lation between  the  divine  Persons.  Still 
all  are  agreed,  that  that  which  is  spoken  of 
is  the  revelation  of  the  Father  by  the  Son 
only,  and  that  he  who  rejects  this  in  its 
fulness  rejects  all  that  can  be  known  of 
the  real  essence  and  nature  of  the  Father 
Himself.  "The  antichrists  denied  that 
Jesus,  the  definite  Person  whom  the  Apos- 
tles had  seen,  heard,  and  handled,  is  the 
Christ.  In  whatever  sense  this  denial  is  to 
he  taken,— the  Apostle  speaks  merely  of  the 
fact,  as  known  to  the  readers; — at  all  events, 
there  is  involved  in  it  a  denial  of  the  Son 
pf  God ;  because  it  is  only  as  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God  [ch.  iv.  2],  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  And  in  the  denial  of  the  Son  is 
involved  necessarily  the  denial  of  the  Fa- 
ther, since  the  Father  cannot  be  known 
without  the  Son,  and  the  Father  cannot  be 
perceived,  believed  on,  loved,  by  any  man, 
without  the  Son,  or  otherwise  than  through 
tlie  Son,  i.  e.  the  Son  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  the  Christ,  which  is,  Jesus.  So  that 
jn  St.  John's  development  of  the  argu- 
ment there  are  three  essentially  connected 


points :  denial  of  the  Christ,  of  the  Son,  of 
the  Father.  The  middle  link  of  the  chain, 
the  denial  of  the  Son  of  God,  shews  how 
the  denial  of  the  Father  is  of  necessity  in- 
volved in  the  denial  of  Christ.  And  the 
cogency  of  this  proof  is  made  yet  more 
stringent  by  another  equally  unavoidable 
process  of  argument.  The  antichristian 
false  doctrine  consists  mainly  in  a  negation, 
in  the  denying  of  the  fundamental  Chris- 
tian truth,  tliat  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  But 
in  this  is  involved  the  denial  of  the  essence 
of  the  Son  as  well  as  of  the  Father,  and 
again  in  this  denial  is  involved  the  losing, 
the  virtual  not-having  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Father.  In  the  sense  of  St.  John, 
we  may  say,  taking  the  first  and  last  steps 
of  his  argument  and  leaving  out  the  inter- 
vening ones :  He  who  denieth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  hath  not  the  Father.  And 
this  necessary  connexion  between  denying 
and  not  having,  is  perfectly  clear,  the  mo- 
ment we  understand  the  ethical  character, 
the  living  realism,  of  St.  John's  way  of 
regarding  the  subject.  As  (ver.  23)  we 
cannot  separate  the  knowledge  and  confes- 
sion of  the  Christ,  the  Son,  the  Father,  from  ' 
the  having,  the  real  possession  of,  the  prac- 
tical fellowship  with,  the  actual  remaining  in, 
the  Son  and  the  Father,  so  conversely,  toge- 
ther with  the  denial  is  necessarily  given  the 
not-having  ;  together  with  the  loss  of  the 
truth  of  the  knowledge,  the  loss  of  the  life 
which  consists  in  that  knowledge  (John  xvii. 
3).  In  such  a  connexion,  the  confession  of 
the  truth  is  as  essential  on  the  one  side,  as 
the  denial  on  the  other.  Each  is  the 
necessary  manifestation  of  the  belief  or 
unbelief  hidden  in  the  heart.  And  this 
confession  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
'confession  of  heart,  voice,  and  life,'  as 
Bede  calls  it,  but  only,  as  ch.  i.  9,  of  the 
confession  of  the  mouth  (Rom.  x.  10,  see 
John  xii.  42).  It  is  parallel  with  bringing 
a  doctrine,  2  John  7,  10;  and  indicates 
the  definite  utterance  of  the  doctrine 
which  was  made  known  by  the  apostolic 
preaching,  ver.  24."  Diisterdieck. 

24,  25.]    Exhortation  to  perseverance 
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Father.  2'  And  this  is  the 
promise  thai  he  hath  pro- 
mised us,  even  eternal. life. 
*«  These  things  have  I 
written  unto  you  concern- 
ing them  that  seduce  you. 
*?  But  the  anointing  which 
ye  have  received  of  him 
abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need 
not  that  any  man  teach 
you:     but     as     the    same 
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Father.  25  u  And  the  promise  that  He  "^^''{'J.'"'- 
himself  promised  unto  us  is  this,  even    * '"  "• 
eternal  life.     ^6  These  things  have  I 
written  unto  you  *  concerning  them  » f'j^^Ji 
that  deceive  you.   ^7  yAnd  as  for  you,  s^et-  20. 
the  anointing  which  ye  received  from 
him  abideth   in  you,  and  ^ye  need  zJer^xxi.^M, 
not  that  any  one  teach  you  :  but  as    ^"'  "• 
this  anointing  ^teacheth  you  con- +s»j'^«^^^« 

a  John  liv.  20.  &  xvi.  IS.    ver.  20. 


in  the  truth  delivered  to  them,  and  state- 
ment of  the  promise  connected  with  it: 
connected  with  the  foregoing  by  the  cop- 
fessing,  as  involving  a  hearing :  see  the 
concluding  sentence  of  Diisterdieck  above. 
24.]  Ye  (so  literally,  the  ye  standing 
alone,  serving  to  mark  more  distinctly 
the  change  of  person :  see  below  also,  on 
ver.  27),— let  that  which  ye  heard  from 
the  beginning,  abide  in  you  (the  truth 
respecting  the  Father  and  the  Son  once 
heard  is  regarded  as  a  seed,  dropt  in  and 
abi<ling  in  the  man.  from  the  beginning, 
necessarily  bound  here  to  the  subjects  of 
the  hearing,  just  as  it  is  necessarily  bound 
in  ch.  i.  1,  to  the  subject  of  "  tvas,"  means, 
"from  the  time  when  ye  began  to  be 
instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
Gospel").  If  that  which  ye  heard 
from  the  beginning  abide  ("shall  have 
alxxle")  in  you,  ye  also  (on  your  part. 
If  it  abide  in  you,  ye  too  shall  abide  .  .  .) 
shall  abide  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father 
(here  again  the  rationalizing  Commenta- 
tors have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the 
close  personal  relation  and  immanence  in 
(Jod  expressed  by  the  Apostle's  words.  But 
here  as  every  where  else,  they  entirely 
miss  the  sense.  He  in  whom  abides  the 
message  of  life  in  Christ  which  he  has 
heard,  not  only  has  received  the  tidings 
of  that  life,  but  is  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  Him  whose  seed  he  has  taken 
into  him  :  is  become  a  new  creation  :  and 
the  element  in  which  and  by  which  he 
lives  and  acts  is  even  He  in  whom  and 
by  whom  this  new  life  comes,  even  Christ 
the  Son  of  God.  And  thus  living  in  the 
Son,  he  lives  in  the  Father  also  :  for  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  is  the  manifestation  and 
efiulgence  of  the  Father,  himself  abiding 
ever  in  the  Father,  as  His  people  abide  in 
Him.  See  the  same  truth  declared,  .John 
vi.  56;  XV.  1  ff.:  xvii.  23  [Eph.  iii.  17; 
1    Cor.   iii.  16;  vi.  17]).  25]  And 


the  promise  (the  preceding,  shall  abide, 
naturally  carried  the  mind  onwards  into 
the  future.  The  result  of  that  abiding 
will  be  the  fulfilment,  not  only  in  partial 
present  possession,  but  in  complete  future 
accomplishment,  of  Christ's  promise  to  us. 
This  taking  up  again  and  explaining  of 
something  expressed  [see  ch.  iii.  23,  v.  11] 
or  implied  [see  ch.  i.  5,  iv.  21,  v.  14] 
before,  is  often  found  in  our  Apostle's 
style)  which  He  himself  (Christ)  pro- 
mised unto  us  (in  many  passages  of  the 
Gospel:  e.g.,  iii.  15:  iv.  14;  vi.  40,  47, 
57 ;  xi.  25,  26 ;  xvii.  2,  3),  is  this,  [even] 
eternal  life. 

26,  27.]  Conclusion  of  the  section  con- 
cerning antichrist.  26.]  These  things 
I  wrote  to  you  concerning  them  that 
deceive  you  (these  things,  the  whole  since 
ver.  18.  The  present  tense,  deceive,  de- 
scribes the  occupation,  the  endeavour,  of 
the  antichrists  :  what  result  it  had  had, 
is  not  expressed:  some  result  seems  im- 
plied by  ver.  19).  27.]  And  you  (the 
same  sudden  prominence  given  to  the 
persons  addressed  as  in  ver.  24 :  again 
setting  his  believing  readers  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  deceivers  just  mentioned), 
—the  anointing  which  ye  received  from 
Him  (Christ,  ver.  25  :  see  above,  ver.  20 : 
as  also  on  the  anointing)  abideth  in  you 
("  this  indicative,"  says  Bengel,  "  hsvs  a 
subtle  force  of  exhortation,  as  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  14  "),  and  (i.  e.  and  therefore)  ye  have 
no  need  that  any  one  teach  you  (tlie 
Apostle's  assertions  here  are  so  many  de- 
licate exhortations,  veiled  under  the  de- 
claration of  their  true  ideal  state  of  unction 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  who  guides  into  all 
truth.  If  that  unction  were  abiding  in 
them  in  all  its  fulness,  they  would  have 
no  need  for  his  or  any  other  teaching. 
And  in  what  is  said,  he  does  not  indeed 
say  that  it  is  not  abiding  in  them ;  but  the 
contrary,  thus  reminding  them  what  their 
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ceming  all  thing's,  and  is  true,  and 
is  no  lie,  and  even  as  He  taught 
you,  t  abide  in  him.  28  An(j  now, 
little  children,  abide  in  him ;  that, 
if  ^  he  should  be  manifested,  we  may 
have  confidence,  "^and  not  shrink 
with  shame  from  him  at  his  coming-. 
29  d  jf  jQ  ]^now  that  he  is  righteous. 
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anointing  teacheth  you  of 
all  things,  and  is  truth, 
and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as 
it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall 
abide  in  him.  ^8  ^„(^  now, 
little  children,  abide  in 
him;  that,  when  he  shall 
appear,  loe  may  have  con- 
fidence, and  not  be  ashamed 
before  him  at  his  coming. 
^'  If  ye   Jcnoio   that  he  is 


real  state  is)  but  (contrast  to  the  having 
no  need,  &c.)  as  his  anointing  teacheth 
you  concerning  all  things  (this  teaching 
concerning  all  things  is  parallel  to  leading 
into  all  the  truth,  John  xvi.  13.  On  the 
different  ways  of  taking  the  following 
words,  which  can  hardly  be  set  before  the 
English  reader,  see  my  Greek  Test.), — 
and  is  true,  and  is  not  a  lie  (what  is 
true,  and  not  a  lie  ?  the  anointing  itself, 
or  that  which  it  teaches  about  all  things  ? 
Necessarily,  I  believe,  from  the  construc- 
tion, the  former.  And  this  is  quite  cor- 
respondent to  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  who 
is  this  anointing,  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
[John  xiv.  17],  and  therefore  leads  into 
all  truth  [ib.  xvi.  13].  As  Diisterdieck 
remarks,  "The  anointing  which  abides  in 
and  teaches  believers  is  essentially  true, 
is  not  a  lie,  and  hence  nothing  can  come 
from  it  which  is  a  lie"), — and  even  as 
He  (or,  it  1  so  A.  V.  and  others  :  but  the 
change  to  the  past  tense  seems  necessarily 
to  refer  to  Christ  as  the  subject, — the 
Holy  One  from  whom  the  anointing  came, 
and  who  is  ever  in  the  Writer's  mind,  a 
subject  ever  ready  to  be  supplied)  taught 
you,  abide  in  Him  (or,  "in  iti"  or,  in 
that  which  it  teaches?  Neither  of  these  : 
for  the  "abide  in  Him"  is  immediately 
after  repeated,  and  the  reference  of  "  Him  " 
fixed,  by  what  follows,  to  be  to  Christ). 

28.]  Conclusion  of  this  part  of  the 
Epistle  :  forming  also  a  transition  to  the 
next  part:  see  below.  And  now  (by  this 
the  preceding  considerations  are  linked  on 
to  the  exhortation  regarding  present  prac- 
tice which  follows),  little  children  (the 
affectionate  repetition  of  this  appellation 
binds  this  on  to  ver.  18,  and  to  ver.  17), 
abide  in  Him  ("a  repetition  of  the  pre- 
cept with  a  tender  appellation,  to  declare 
liis  paternal  love  toward  them."  Him,  i.  e. 
Clirist :  as  before,  ver.  27  :  but  here  even 
more  decidedly):  in  order  that  if  He 
should  be  manifested  (in  case  of  His  se- 
cond coming    taking    place),  we  (observe 


that  he  changes  to  the  communicative  way 
of  speaking.  This  was  not  a  matter  iu 
which  Apostle  and  converts,  teacher  and 
hearer,  were  separate :  but  one  in  which 
all  had  a  share  :  viz.  the  Christian  hope  of 
standing  before  the  Lord  with  joy  at  His 
coming)  may  have  confidence,  and  may 
not  shrink  with  shame  from  Him  (the 
preposition  from,  which  is  in  the  original, 
and  is  not  to  be  evaded,  as  in  A.  V.,  ex- 
presses the  flying  from  His  presence,  which 
the  shame  would  suggest.  "  He  who  has 
not  abode  in  the  Lord,  will  ^eefrom  Him 
with  shame  and  confusion  when  He  ap- 
pears." Diisterd )  at  His  coming  (Bengel 
remarks,  "  He  seems  to  have  written  this 
Epistle  before  the  Apocalypse,  in  which 
His  coming  is  put  off  longer  "). 

II.  29— V.  5.]  The  second  geeat 
DIVISION  OF  THE  EpiSTLE :  the  doing  of 
righteousness,  the  sign  of  new  birth  from 
God  :  the  opposite,  the  sign  of  not  being 
of  God.  This  main  subject,  enunciated  in 
ver.  29,  is  carried  onward  throughout,  and 
more  especially  with  reference  to  brotherly 
love,  which  is  the  great  and  obvious  exam- 
ple of  likeness  to  God,  and  its  absence  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  alienation  from  Him. 
The  various  subdivisions  see,  as  the  expo- 
sition proceeds. 

II.  29— III.  3.]  Connected  with  the 
principle  enounced  ii.  29,  is  its  ob\'ious 
application  to  ourselves,  as  children  of 
God.  Hoping  as  we  do  to  be  entirely  like 
Christ  at  His  appearing,  each  one  of  us,  in 
pursuance  of  tliis  hope,  is  even  now  ap- 
pro.\imating  to  this  perfect  likeness  by 
purifying  himself  even  as  He  is  pnre. 
29.]  If  ye  know  (ap])eal  to  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  divine  character  as  that  which 
he  describes  it)  that  He  is  righteous  (of 
whom  is  this  said  ?  If  of  Christ,  as  seems 
most  natural,  after  "  in  Him  "  and  "from 
Him"  preceding,  we  find  a  difficulty  in 
the  words  "  is  born  of  Him  "  below,  seeing 
that  we  are  never  said  to  be  born  anew  of 
Christ,    but     always     of    God     [through 
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righteous,  ye  know  that 
every  one  that  doeth  right- 
eousness is  horn  of  him. 

III.      >  Behold,    what 
manner  of  love  the  Father 
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ye  know  that  ®  every  one  also  that  cch.  in.  7,10. 
doth  righteousness  is  born  of  him. 

III.    1  Behold,  what    manner    of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 


Clirist],  ch.  iii.  1,  9;  iv.  7;  v.  1,  4,  18,  &c. 
If  on  the  other  hand  they  are  said  of  God, 
it  seems  strange  that  after  a  change  of  refer- 
ence from  the  preceding  "  Him,"  another 
subject  should  be  expressed  in  ch.  iii.  1 
by  the  words  "the  Father."  In  conse- 
quence of  these  difficulties,  some  have  re- 
ferred he  is  righteous  to  Christ,  and  of 
Him  to  God;  which  cannot  well  be.  It 
would  be  possible,  doubtless,  to  understand 
the  whole  of  Christ,  without  change  of 
subject  from  ver.  28 ;  and  to  leave  the  words 
ia  born  of  Him  as  we  find  them.  If  it 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  reference  to  Christ, 
there  is  in  it  nothing  abhorrent  from  our 
Christian  ideas.  And  in  St.  John's  sense 
of  the  intimate  union  between  the  Father 
and  Son,  he  who  is  born  of  the  Father 
might  be  said  to  be  born  of  the  Son  also. 
But  after  all,  the  other  view,  which  is  that 
of  most  ancient  expositors,  must,  I  appre- 
hend, be  adopted.  The  analogy  of  the  pas- 
sage, as  shewn  in  ch.  iii.  1,  2,  9,  10,  fixes 
the  words  is  born  of  Him  to  birth  from 
God  :  and  the  absence  in  the  original  of  a 
new  expressed  subject  in  the  words  is 
righteous  must  be  accounted  for  by  remem- 
bering that  this  verse,  as  ch.  i.  5,  is  the 
opening,  and  general  statement,  of  a  new 
section  of  the  Epistle.  And  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  comes  in 
on  this  side  also :  so  that  the  judgment 
alluded  to  ver.  28,  which  shall  be  executed 
by  the  Son,  being  judgment  committed  to 
Him  by  the  Father,  brings  to  mind  the 
justice  and  righteousness  in  which  that 
judgment  is  foiiiuUd);  ye  know  that  also 
every  one  who  doeth  righteousness  (lite- 
rally, the  righteousness,  i.  c.  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  imj)lied  in  the  word  "  right- 
eous" above  :  if  it  were  not  too  strong,  we 
might  almost  say,  "that  righteousness  :" 
the  article  shewing  that  there  is  no  other, 
doeth,  for  all  righteousness  is  energetic  :  it 
springs  out  of  holiness,  truth,  love),  is  born 
(hath  been  begotten)  of  Him  (God  :  see 
above: /or  the  righteous  hegetteth  right- 
eous progeny.  The  inference  here  must 
be  carefully  kept  to  the  Apostle's  words 
and  obvious  sense.  And  those  require  that 
we  should  understand  it  thus :  God  is 
righteous.  This  is  our  axiom,  from  which 
we  set  out.     And  if  so,  then  the  source  of 


righteousness.  "WTien  therefore  a  man 
doeth  righteousness,  tee  know,  we  a])pre- 
liend,  we  collect,  from  our  previous  know- 
ledge of  these  truths,  that  the  source  of  his 
righteousness  is  God  :  that  in  consequence 
he  has  acquired  by  new  birth  from  God, 
that  righteousness  which  he  had  not  by 
nature.  We  argue  from  his  doing  right- 
eousness to  his  having  been  begotten  of 
Ood.  And  the  right  apprehension  of  this 
is  the  more  important  because  the  whole 
mass  of  Socinian  and  Pelagian  Commenta- 
tors have  reversed  the  members  of  the 
argument,  and  made  it  conclude  that  doing 
righteousness  is  the  condition,  on  our  part, 
of  becoming  a  child  of  God.  And  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic expositors,  while  they  avoid 
this  error,  yet  go  equally  wrong,  in  under- 
standing "hath  been  begotten"  not  as  the 
statement  of  a  past  and  abiding  fiict,  but  as 
the  ground  of  a  confidence  as  to  the  future). 
Chap.  III.  1—10]  The  true  and  dis- 
tinguishing signs  of  the  children  of  God 
and  the  children  of  the  devil.  1 — 3. J 

The  foundation  and  source  of  all  righteous- 
ness in  us  is,  the  essential  righteousness  of 
God.  All  our  doing  of  righteousness  is  a 
mere  sign  that  He  has  begotten  us  anew — 
that  we  are  Sis  children.  And  what  great 
things  are  contained  in  this  name — how 
precious  treasures  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love ! 
On  this  thought  the  Apostle  now  enters. 
He  places  the  whole  glory  of  the  children 
of  God  before  his  readers.  The  being 
righteous  as  He  is  righteous,  is  the  token 
of  that  new  birth,  and  the  measure  of  the 
life  which  began  with  it :  the  striving  to 
perfect  and  mature  this  token,  to  fill  up 
this  measure,  is  an  additional  proof  that  a 
man  is  of  God.  1.]  Behold  (as  in 

John  i.  29;  xix.  5,  does  not  express  the 
Writer's  own  astonishment,  but  directs  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  addressed.  Hut 
there  immediately  follows  upon  us,  the 
communicative  address,  so  that  in  fact  the 
Apostle  does  in  a  manner  include  himself 
among  those  addressed  in  behold),  what 
manner  of  (including  "  how  great,"  "  how 
free,"  "how  precious" — in  fact,  all  the 
particulars  which  are  afterwards  brought 
out  respecting  this  love:  see  ver.  16,  ch. 
iv.  9,  16)  love  (is  love  here,  joined 
as  it  is  with  the  verb  "hath  bestowed," 
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a  John  i.  12.  US,  that  ^we  should  be  called  chil- 
^t°""^ss  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  •  "i"  ^*^  1 1  so]  we  are  : 
+  S?J".'"^  therefore  the  world  knoweth  us  not, 
b  Johniv.is,  t because  it  knew  him  not.  ^  Beloved, 
cwS     ""Jio^v  are  we  children  of  God,  and 

Rom.  Tiii.-15. 

Gal.  iii.  26.  &  iv.  6.    ch.  v.  1. 


III. 
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hath  hestoioed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  of  God :  therefore 
the  toorld  knotveth  us  not, 
because  it  knew  him  not. 
*  Beloved,  noto  are  toe  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth 


literally  love  itself,  or  does  it  import 
some  gift,  bestowal,  or  fruit  of  love  ? 
There  seems  no  necessity  for  diverting  the 
word  from  its  proper  meaning.  As  in  ch. 
iv.  9,  the  proof  of  the  love  is  that  which  is 
imported,  not  by  the  love  itself,  but  by  the 
verb  joined  with  it;  as  by  "teas  manifested" 
there,  so  by  "hath  bestotoed"  here)  the 
Father  (spoken  here  not,  as  some  think,  of 
God  in  general,  the  whole  three  Persons  in 
the  blessed  Trinity,  but  personally,  of  the 
Father,  as  distinguished  from  the  Son,  in 
whom  we  have  received  our  adoption)  hath 
given  (see  above)  unto  us,  that  (how  is 
that  here  to  be  taken  ?  is  it  to  be  kept  to 
its  strong  sense,  indicating  that  our  being 
called  tiie  children  of  God  is  the  pt(rpose  of 
that  gift  of  love  just  spoken  of,  or  does  it, 
as  so  often  in  St.  John,  introduce  the  ptir- 
port  of  that  love,  stated  in  the  form  of  an 
end  to  be  gained  by  its  manifestation  ? 
Liicke  and  others  keep  the  strong  telle 
sense.  "What  great  love,"  says  Liicke, 
"  hath  the  Father  shewn  us  [viz.  in  send- 
ing His  Son,  ch.  iv.  10],  in  order  to  make 
us  children  of  God!"  But  the  objection 
to  this  is,  that  thus  a  proof  of  the  divine 
Love  is  hinted  at  in  our  verse  which  is  not 
expanded,  but  is  left  to  be  gathered  from 
elsewhere :  and  the  purpose  introduced  by 
that  becomes  the  secondary  and  remote 
subject  of  the  sentence,  whereas,  from  the 
idea  of  children  of  God  taking  up  the  pre- 
ceding idea  of  birth  from  God,  and  being 
again  taken  up  in  ver.  2,  it  is  evidently  the 
primary  subject.  The  other  meaning  is 
taken  by  the  ancient  Greek  expositors ; 
"what  manner  of  love  .  .  .  resulting  in, 
proved  by,  our  being,  &c."  The  effect  of 
the  love,  that  at  which  it  is  aimed  in  its 
immediate  bestowal,  is,  that  we  should  be 
called  children  of  God:  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  another  thing.  See  vv.  11,  23, 
where  we  have  the  same  construction)  we 
should  be  called  children  of  God  (why  has 
the  Apostle  rather  used  should  be  called 
than  "should  be?"  Prol)ably  to  bring 
forward  tiie  title,  the  reality  of  which,  not- 
withstanding its  non-recognition  by  the 
world,  lie  is  about  to  assert  immediately). 
And  we  ahe  [so]  :  for  this  cause  the  world 


doth  not  know  (apprehend,  recognize)  us ; 
because  it  did  not  know  Him  (viz.  Christ, 
—  The  insertion  of  the  words,  and  we  are 
so,  appears  to  serve  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  the  reality  of  the  state  conferred 
upon  us  with  this  title,  in  spite  of  any  non- 
recognition  of  it  by  the  unbelieving  worfd. 
This  clause  is  of  the  highest  possible  signi- 
ficance. On  its  assertion  depends  the 
therefore  which  follows  :  and  we  are  God's 
children  :  for  thi^  very  reason,  because  we 
bear  not  the  name  only  but  the  essence,  the 
world  knows  us  not :  and  then,  as  a  reason 
for  this  ignorance  following  on  this  reality 
of  our  derivation  from  Him, — because  it 
knew  Him  not.  The  reality  of  a  believer's 
sonship  of  God,  and  his  non-recognition  by 
the  world,  are  thus  necessarily  connected 
together.  But  Whom  did  the  world  not 
know,  and  when  ?  Him  here,  by  the  very 
requirements  of  the  logic  of  the  passage, 
must  be  the  Father,  who  not  being  recog- 
nized, neither  are  His  children  ;  Augustine 
and  others  understand  Christ.  But  this 
can  only  be,  if  we  understand  that  the 
world  rejected  that  revelation  of  the  Fa- 
ther which  was  made  by  Christ  His  Son. 
And  if  we  introduce  this  element,  we  dis- 
turb the  strictness  of  the  argument.  It  is 
the  world's  ignorance  of  God,  considered 
as  one  great  act  of  non-recognition,  dis- 
obedience, rebellion,  hace,  which  makes 
them  incapable  of  recognizing,  loving, 
sympathizing  with,  those  who  are  veritably 
children  of  God  :  compare  ch.  v.  1). 
2.]  Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of 
God  (the  world  recognizes  us  not :  but  our 
sonship  is  real  :  none  the  less  real,  that  we 
ourselves  know  not  our  future  condition  in 
all  its  manifestation.  So  that  the  next 
member  of  the  sentence  is  introduced  not 
with  a  "  but,"  but  with  an  "  and  .-"  the 
two  are  not  contrasted,  but  simply  put  in 
juxtaposition  as  components  of  our  present 
state.  We  are  really  sons  of  God,  even 
now  :  and  we  look  [this  very  word  "  now  " 
suggesting  a  future]  for  an  inheritance  in 
virtue  of  that  sonship  :  it  has  uot  been  yet 
manifested  of  what  sort  that  inheritance 
shall  be  :  thus  much  we  know,  &c.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  simple  connexion,  without 
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not  i/et  appear  what  tee 
shall  he:  but  we  know  that, 
when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we 
shall   see   him    as    he    is. 
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'^it  never  yet  was  manifested  what  dRom.  vni  is. 

2  Oir  iv   17. 

we  shall  be  :  [f  but]  we  know  that,  t  .vo/^«,,rr.,;d 
if  it  be  manifested,  *  we  shall  be  like  « fe!"m.  viii.  ■». 
him:   because '^ we  shall  see  him  as    pii''J!i  i'- 

'  Col.  111.4. 

t.  i.4.  f  Jobili.2«.    P8.xvi.n.    Matt.  T.  8.    1  Cor.  xiii.  12.    2  Cur.  v.  7. 


any  adversative  partules  expressed  or  un- 
dorstDod),  and  it  never  yet  was  mani- 
fested (ou  any  occasion  :  sueli  is  the  force 
of  the  tense  in  the  original.  And  tlie 
verb,  as  so  often  iu  St.  John,  and  as  iu  tlie 
next  sentence,  does  not  mean,  made  mani- 
fest to  knowledge  or  anticipation, — for 
that  it  is,  as  asserted  below  :  but,  shewn 
forth  in  actuality,  come  to  its  manifesta- 
tion) what  we  shall  be  (understand,  in 
virtue  of  this  our  state  of  sons  of  God  :  to 
what  new  development  or  condition  this 
already  existing  fact  will  lead.  But  we 
must  take  care  not  to  fall  into  Grotius's 
error,  "  in  what  manner  we  are  to  be  the 
sons  of  God  :  "  for  as  Calovius  rightly  re- 
marks, "  there  are  no  degrees  of  sonship  :  " 
we  are  as  truly,  and  in  the  same  sense, 
children  of  God  now,  as  we  shall  be  then  : 
but  now  [Gal.  iv.  1]  we  are  children  wait- 
ing for  an  unknown  inheritance — then  we 
shall  be  children  in  full  possession  of  that 
inheritance.  And  heuce,  from  the  reality 
and  identity  of  that  sonship,  comes  what  fol- 
lows,— our  certain  knowledge,  even  in  this 
absence  of  manifestation  in  detail,  that  our 
future  condition  will  consist  in  likeness  to 
Him).  Weknow(nocontrast,though"6M<" 
is  required  to  fill  out  our  English  idiom:  see 
above  :  what  we  know  of  this  what  we  shall 
be,  is  this.  There  is  not  even  a  correction 
of  the  preceding  :  the  connexion  is  simply, 
"  This  future  condition  of  ours  hath  never 
yet  appeared  :  thus  much  we  know  of  it." 
we  know,  as  always,  of  certain,  well- 
assured  cognition)  that,  if  it  were  mani- 
fested (viz.  the  "what  we  shall  be ;  "  this 
verb  takes  up  again  the  former  one.  So 
most  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bede,  Calvin,  Beza  [and  the 
A.  V. :  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  had  "i<"], 
and  others,  supply  "  He,"  understanding 
Christ :  appealing  to  St.  John's  well- 
known  usage  which  we  have  in  ch.  ii.  28, 
and  below  in  our  ver.  5.  But  it  may  be 
replied,  that  in  the  former  case  the  subject 
was  plainly  suggested  by  the  preceding 
words  "  in  Sim,"  in  the  latter  actually 
expressed  :  whereas  here  the  reference  of 
the  verb  is  no  less  plainly  given  by  the  pre- 
ceding verb,  here  again  repeated.  Besides 
which,  "  He,"  in  ver.  5,  clearly  shews  that 
the  divine  subject  of  these  verses  is  not 


Christ  but  the  Father),  we  shall  be  (taken 
up  again  from  above,  and  the  emphatic 
like  Him  corresponding  exactly  to  what 
above)  like  Him  {God:  see  below),  be- 
cause (this  connecting  particle  must  be 
kept  firm  to  its  causal  meaning,  and  all  th»i 
difficulties  of  the  sentence  met  thus,  not 
by  explaining  it  away.  Nor  does  it  ex- 
press merely  the  mode  of  the  transfoi'ma- 
tiou,  as  Lyra.  Still  less  must  we  with 
Calvin  and  others  reverse  the  causal  con- 
nexion, and  make  the  seeing  Him  as  He  is 
merely  a  proof  that  we  shall  be  like  Him. 
Whatever  consequences  it  may  entail,  it  is 
certain  that  the  proposition  introduced  by 
because  contains  the  real  essential  cause 
and  ground  of  that  which  it  follows)  we 
shall  see  Him  (God  :  see  below)  as  He  is 
(with  St.  John,  the  recognition  and  know- 
ledge of  God  is  ever  no  mere  cognition,  but 
the  measure  of  the  spiritual  life  :  he  who 
has  it,  possesses  God,  has  the  Father  and 
the  Son:  becomes  more  and  more  like  God, 
having  His  seed  in  him.  So  that  the  full 
and  perfect  accomplishment  of  this  know- 
ledge in  the  actual  fruition  of  God  Himself 
must  of  necessity  bring  with  it  entire  like- 
ness to  God.  And  this  is  the  part  of  the 
future  lot  of  the  sons  of  God  which  is  cer- 
tain. Because  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is, 
— which  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  Christian 
axiom, — it  of  necessity  follows  that  we 
shall  be  entirely  like  Him  :  ethically  like 
Him :  we  shall  behold,  as  ffieumenius  says, 
"  the  just,  the  just  One — the  pure,  the  pure 
One."  The  difficulty,  that  no  man  can  see 
God,  is  not  in  reality  contained  here,  any 
more  than  it  is  in  our  Lord's  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  iu  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
The  word,  however  understood,  has  for  its 
limit,  that  no  created  eye  even  in  the  glori- 
fied body  can  behold  the  Creator :  that 
beyond  its  keenest  search  there  will  be 
glory  and  perfection  baffling  and  dazzling 
it:  but  this  incapacity  does  not  prevent 
the  vision,  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  being  clear 
and  unclouded:  being,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  which  our  glorified  nature  is  capable,  as 
Jle  is—n  true  and  not  a  false  vision  of  God. 
And  if  it  be  again  objected  that  we  seem  to 
be  thus  confounding  the  ethical  sight  of 
God  which  is  the  measure  of  our  likeness 
to  God,  with  corporeal  sight  of  Him  in  the 
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g  ch.  iv.  17.  he  is.  3  g  And  every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  on  Him  purilieth  himself, 
even  as   He  is  pure.      *  Whosoever 
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'  And  every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  he  is  pure. 
*    Whosoever     commitfefh 


resurrection  body,  I  answer  that  in  the 
realm  where  our  thoughts  are  now  em- 
ployed, I  cannot  appreciate  that  distinction 
between  ethical  and  corporeal.  We  are 
speaking  of  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  mind  conceived:  what  st  spiritual  hodtf 
may  imply,  our  ideas  now  do  not  enable  us 
to  conceive :  but  I  suppose  it  must  at  all 
events  be  a  body,  all  of  whose  senses  are 
spiritually  conditioned  and  attuned  :  that 
what  physical  capacities  are  to  our 
bodies  here,  spiritual  capacities  will  be 
there  :  and  feeling  this,  however  little  I 
may  know  of  the  details  of  the  great  fact, 
it  removes  from  me  all  insuperable  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  words  "  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is."  "I  know  that  in  my  flesh  I 
shall  see  God,"  may  not  be  the  right  ex- 
pression in  Job,  but  it  is  the  expression  of 
my  hopes  as  a  son  of  God :  it  is  the  one 
expression  of  a  hope  in  which  all  other 
hopes  culminate  and  centre.  And  every 
son  of  God  knows,  that  for  it  ever  to  be  ful- 
filled, he  must  be  growing  onward  in  like- 
ness to  Him,  pure,  even  up  into  His  purity: 
for  in  His  light  only  shall  we  see  light. 
One  point  only  must  be  noticed 
before  passing  onward ;  the  fact  that  seve- 
ral of  the  great  interpreters  understand 
Him  both  times  of  Christ.  This  has  partly 
of  course  been  occasioned  by  their  supply- 
ing Christ  as  a  subject  to  the  verb  "shall 
appear,"  or  "  shall  be  manifested,"  above. 
Augustine  has  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
passages,  explaining  how  at  Christ's  ap- 
pearing, the  impious  shall  see  only  the  form 
of  a  servant,  but  we  the  form  of  God. 
The  whole  view,  however,  does  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  passage.  It  is 
the  children  of  God  who  are  addressed  : 
and  the  topic  of  exhortation  is,  that  they 
be  righteous  as  God  their  Father  is 
righteous).  3.]  And  every  one  that 

hath  this  hope  (viz.,  that  of  being  like 
Him  hereafter)  on  Him  (i.  e.  rested  and 
grounded  on  God.  In  God,  and  grounded 
on  His  promises,  is  all  our  hope),  purifieth 
himself  (these  words  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
any  Pelagian  sense,  as  if  a  man  could  of 
himself  purify  himself :  "apart  from  me," 
says  our  Lord,  "ye  can  do  nothing."  John 
XV.  5.  The  man  who  purifies  himself  has 
this  hope  resting  upon  God.  This  mere 
fact  implies  a  will  to  purity  himself,  not 
out  of,  nor  independent  of,  this  hope,  but 


ever  stirred  up  by,  and  accompanying  it. 
So  that  the  will  is  not  his  own,  sprung  out 
of  his  own  nature,  but  the  result  of  bis 
Christian  state,  in  which  God  also  minis- 
ters to  him  the  power  to  carry  out  that 
will  in  self-purification.  See  2  Cor.  vii.  1, 
which  is  remarkably  parallel :  and  1  Pet. 
i.  21,  22.  The  idea  is  much  the  same  as 
that  in  ch.  i.  9 :  it  is  entire  purification, 
not  merely  from  unchastity,  but  from  all 
defilement  of  flesh  and  spirit),  even  as  He 
is  pure  (Who  is  intended  by  HeT  Clearly 
below  in  ver.  5,  Christ,  from  the  facts  of 
the  case.  But  is  it  as  clear  here  ?  Almost 
all  the  modern  Commentators  assume  it, 
and  the  inference  is  upheld  by  a  first  view 
of  ch.  ii.  6,  where  much  the  same  expres- 
sion is  used,  and  used  of  Christ.  But  there 
are  some  weighty  considerations  against 
the  view.  First,  it  is  the  Father,  of  whom 
it  is  written,  "Be  ye  holy,  for  [or  as]  I  am 
holy,"  1  Pet.  i.  15,  16,  Levit.  xi.  44,  xix. 
2 :  compare  also  Matt.  v.  48.  Secondly,  it 
would  be  very  harsh  thus  to  introduce  a 
new  subject,  in  the  face  of  this  Scripture 
usage.  Thirdly,  it  would  be  against  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  context :  in  which  son- 
ship  of  God  and  likeness  to  God  are  joined 
together,  and  the  hopes  belonging  to  the 
stiite  are  made  motives  for  the  duty. 
Fourthly,  if  it  be  asserted  that  Christ  is 
our  Pattern,  in  whom  we  see  the  Father's 
purity  shewn  forth ;  1  answer  that  this 
would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  if  allusion 
was  made,  as  in  ch.  ii.  6,  to  some  his- 
torical manifestation  in  our  Lord's  life: 
but  being  as  it  is  in  the  present  tense,  it 
refers  to  the  essential  divine  attribute  of 
purity :  and  if  so,  then  to  that  attribute  in 
its  primary  inherence  in  the  Father.  For 
these  reasons  and  others  which  may  be 
seen  in  my  Greek  Testament,  I  would  in- 
terpret He  here  of  the  Father,  in  whom 
essentially  abides  this  perfection  of  purity, 
and  after  continual  increase  of  likeness  to 
whom  his  sons,  having  the  ultimate  hope 
of  being  completely  like  Him,  will  be  striv- 
ing. In  ver.  5,  the  case  is  otherwise  :  see 
there,  and  also  on  ver.  7). 

4—10.]  The  irreconcilability  of  sin 
■with  the  work  of  redemption,  with  com- 
munion with  Christ,  and  with  being  born 
of  God.  The  difficulty  has  been,  to 
mark  distinctly  the  connexion  with  the 
foregoing.    In  order  to  discover  this,  we 
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sin  transgresselh  also  the 
law :  for  sin  is  tite  trans- 
gression of  (he  law.  *  And 
t/e  know  that  he  was  mani- 
fested to  take  away  our 
sins  ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin. 
•  Whosoever  ahideth  in 
him    sinnefh    not :    whoso- 
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committeth   sin    transgresseth    also 
the  law:  and ''sin  is  the  transgres- »> J^;*™- ',^- '«• 
sion  of   the    law.     ^  ^^d   ye    know 
'that  he    was    manifested    '^  to  take  i  c^.  i  j. 

k  Isa.  liii.5,  6, 

away  our  sins;  and  'in    him   is  no    }J:  lu^llil: 
sin.      ^Whosoever    abideth    in    him    iim.h.m. 

1  2  Cor.  V.  21. 
Heb.  iv.  15  &  Ix.  28.    1  Pet.  ii.  22. 


inxist  go  back  to  the  theme  of  the  whole 
section  of  the  Epistle,  iu  ch.  ii.  29 :  "  If 
God  is  righteous,  thou  every  one  that  doeth 
righteousness,  is  born  of  Him."  Hitherto 
the  positive  side  of  this  position  has  been 
illustrated  :  the  inseparability  of  birth- 
from-God  and  likeness-to-God.  Now,  the 
Apostle  comes  to  treat  its  negativeside:  the 
incompatibility  of  sin  with  birth-from-God. 
And  this  he  deals  with  essentially  and  in 
the  ideal,  as  always.  The  whole  is  in  the 
closest  conue.xiou  with  the  foregoing,  and  is 
developed  step  by  step  with  the  minutest 
precision,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  exegesis. 

4.]  In  this  verse  we  have  verse  3  taken 
up  from  the  opposite  side.  There,  God's 
essential  purity  formed  a  law,  according 
to  which  the  child  of  God  having  hope  of 
ultimate  complete  likeness  to  Him,  purifies 
himself.  Here  we  have  it  declared  that 
the  sinner  goes  counter  to  [this  and  all 
other]  law :  indeed  the  two  terms,  sin 
and  lawlessness,  are  synonymous  and 
convertible.  Every  one  that  commit- 
teth sin,  also  committeth  transgres- 
sion-of-law :  and  sin  (abstract  and  in 
general)  is  transgression-bf-law  (abstract 
and  in  general.  The  assertion  amounts 
to  the  identification  of  the  terms,  and  the 
is  amounts  to  "  is  equivalent  to." 
This  being  so,  ^vJiat  is  it  exacHy  that 
our  verse  asserts  respecting  these  two 
things,  sin,  and  transgression -of-law  ? 
First  and  obviously,  no  appropriation  must 
be  made,  in  this  verse  and  throughout  this 
passage,  of  the  word  sin  to  one  kind  of  sin, 
whether  it  be  mortal  sin  as  distinguished 
from  venial  [so  the  Konian-Catholic  ex- 
positors], or  notorious  and  unrepented 
sins,  or  sins  against  brotherly  love  [as 
Luther,  and  Augustine].  The  assertions  are 
all  perfectly  general,  and  regard,  in  the 
true  root  and  ideal,  every  sin  whatever. 
Every  sin  whatever  then  is  a  transgression 
of  God's  law  :  as  indeed  its  very  name  in 
Greek  implies :  to  sin  being  to  miss  a 
mark,  and  the  mark  being  that  will  of 
God  which  is  the  law  and  aim  to  him 
who  "doeth  the  will  of  God,"  ch.  ii.  17). 
6.]  Additional  argument   for    the    in- 


compatibility of  sin  with  the  life  of  God's 
children  :  that  He,  Christ,  in  and  by 
whom  we  have  this  adoption  (John  i.  12), 
and  by  being  in  whose  likeness  s.lone  we 
can  be  perfectly  like  God,  was  manifested 
to  take  away  all  sins,  being  Himself  sin- 
less. And  ye  know  (the  Apostle  assumes 
it  as  known  by  those  who  had  an  anointing 
from  the  Holy  One  and  knew  all  things 
ch.  ii.  20)  that  He  (now  clearly  Christ, 
from  the  context,  which  [see  above  on 
ver.  3]  can  alone  decide  the  reference  in 
each  case)  was  manifested  (viz.  by  His 
appearing  in  the  flesh,  and  all  that  He 
openly  and  visibly  did  and  taught  in  it, 
or  may  be  known,  by  the  Spirit,  to  have 
done  and  taught)  in  order  that  He  may 
[might]  take  away  (in  the  original,  "  take 
away  by  one  act  and  entirely."  The 
meaning,  "take  away,"  and  not  "bear," 
is  necessitated  here  by  the  context.  Sin 
is  altogether  alien  from  Christ.  He  be- 
came incarnate  that  He  might  blot  it 
out :  He  has  no  stain  of  it  on  Himself. 
If  we  render  the  word  "bear,"  this 
coherence  is  lost.  Of  course  this  fact  is 
in  the  background,  that  He  took  them 
away  by  bearing  them  Himself :  but  it 
is  not  brought  out,  only  the  antagonism 
between  Him  and  sin.  See,  on  the  word, 
the  note  on  John  i.  29)  sins  {all  sins,  not 
merely  certain  sins.  The  object  of  His 
manifestation  is  stated  not  only  cate- 
gorically, but  definitively.  Compare  the 
striking  parallel,  Heb.  ix.  26)  ;  and  in 
Him  sin  is  not  (as  His  work,  in  being 
manifested,  was,  altogether  to  takeaway  sin, 
so  likewise  is  He  himself  free  from  all  spot 
of  sin.  On  the  perversions  and  misunder- 
standings of  this  verse  by  the  rationalists, 
and  by  Calvin,  see  in  my  Greek  Test.). 

6.]  The  connexion  see  above.  Every 
one  that  ahideth  in  Him  (this  expression 
is  not  to  be  weakened  down  by  any  ra- 
tionalistic interpretation  as  believing  in 
Christ,  or  being  joined  in  love  to  Christ, 
This  a  man  might  be  to  an  earthly  friend ; 
but  could  not  be  said  to  abide  in  him. 
See  the  sense  expanded  in  the  note  on 
ch.    ii.   24.      Nothing  short   of  personal 
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sinneth  not :  ™  whosoever  sinneth 
seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him. 

7  Little  children,  "  let  no  one  deceive 
you  :  °  he  that  doeth  righteousness 
is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous. 

8  P  He  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the  devil ; 
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ever  sinneth  hath  not 
seen  him,  neither  known 
him.  '  Little  children,  let 
no  man  deceive  you :  he 
that  doeth  righteousness  is 
righteous,  even  as  he  is 
righteous.     ^  Se  that  com- 


immanence  in  the  personal  Christ  will 
satisfy  the  words :  a  living  because  He 
lives,  and  as  receiving  of  His  fulness) 
sinneth  not  (nor  again  is  this  to  be  tamed 
down,  as  has  been  done  by  far  more  and 
better  interpreters  than  in  the  last  case,  by 
making  it  mean  "  does  not  persist  in  sin," 
so  Luther,  "does  not  allow  sin  to  reign 
over  him," — so  the  Socinians  and  semi-Soei- 
nians.  Against  all  such  the  plain  words 
of  the  Apostle  must  be  held  fast,  and  ex- 
plained by  the  analogy  of  his  way  of 
speaking  throughout  the  Epistle  of  the 
ideal  reality  of  the  life  of  God  and  the 
life  of  sin  as  absolutely  excluding  one 
another.  This  all  the  best  and  deepest 
Commentators  have  felt :  so  Augustine 
and  Bede,  saying,  "In  so  far  as  he  abideth 
in  Him,  he  sinneth  not."  The  two  are 
incompatible :  and  in  so  far  as  a  man  is 
found  in  the  one,  he  is  thereby  separated 
from  the  other.  In  the  child  of  God  is 
the  hatred  of  sin ;  in  the  child  of  the  devil 
the  love  of  it ;  and  every  act  done  in  virtue 
of  either  state  or  as  belonging  to  either,  is 
done  purely  on  one  side  or  purely  on  the 
other.  If  the  child  of  God  falls  into  sin, 
it  is  an  act  against  nature,  deadly  to  life, 
hardly  endured,  and  bringing  bitter  repent- 
ance :  it  is  as  the  taking  of  a  poison,  which 
if  it  be  not  corrected  by  its  antidote,  will 
sap  the  very  springs  of  life.  So  that  there 
is  no  real  contradiction  to  ch.  i.  8 — 10, 
ii.  2,  where  this  very  falling  into  sin  of  the 
child  of  God  is  asserted  and  the  remedy 
prescribed.  The  real  difficulty  of  our  verse 
is  in  that  which  follows) ;  every  one  that 
sinneth  hath  not  seen  (so  literally :  see 
below)  Him,  neither  hath  known  Him 
(here  it  seems  to  be  said  that  the  act 
of  sinning  not  only  so  far  excludes  from 
the  life  in  God  and  Christ,  but  proves 
that  that  life  has  never  existed  in  the 
person  so  sinning.  That  this  cannot  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  is  evident 
from  such  passages  as  i.  8 — 10,  ii.  2,  and 
indeed  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle, 
in  which  the  words,  "now  are  we  chil- 
dren of  Qod,"  occur  in  combination  with 


"let  no  one  deceive  you,"  and  the  like : 
whereas  if  the  above  view  were  correct, 
the  very  fact  of  being  deceived  not  only 
would  cause  them  to  cease  from  being 
children  of  Ood,  but  would  prove  that 
they  never  had  been  such.  If  then  this 
cannot  be  so,  what  meaning  are  we  to  put 
upon  the  words  ?  First  observe  the  tense 
in  which  the  verbs  stand  in  the  original. 
They  are  perfects,  almost  equivalent  to 
our  English  present,  by  which  I  have 
accordingly  rendered  them.  And  the 
meaning  will  be,  that  the  cutting  oif  by  an 
act  of  sin  of  the  sight  and  knowledge  of 
Christ,  shews,  and  shews  in  proportion  as 
it  prevails,  unreality  in  that  sight  and 
knowledge.  See  the  force  of  the  tense 
discussed  in  my  Greek  Testament. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  words 
themselves,  seeth  and  knoweth ;  some 
hold  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  : 
but  that  the  latter  word  fixes  and  specifies 
the  necessarily  figurative  meaning  of  the 
former.  Liicke  would  understand  "seeing" 
of  knowledge  obtained  by  historical  in- 
formation, which  matures  and  completes 
itself  into  "knowing."  But  this  seems 
hardly  according  to  St.  John's  practice, 
who  uses  "seeing"  either  of  bodily  sight 
[John  i.  18,  1  John  i.  1,  &c.,  &c.],— 
or  of  an  intuitive  immediate  vision  of 
divine  things,  such  as  Christ  has  of  the 
Father  and  heavenly  things  [John  iii. 
11,  32,  vi.  46,  viii.  38],— or  of  spiritual 
intuition  gained  by  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  the  divine  life  [John  xiv.  7,  9 ; 
3  John  11]  :  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  last  is  the  meaning  here : 
and  thus  neither  will  retain  its  proper 
exclusive  and  climacteric  force :  seeing 
is  a  further  step  than  knotoing  :  a  realiza- 
tion of  Christ's  personality  and  of  the 
existence  of  heavenly  things  which  is  the 
result  of  spiritual  knowledge  :  and  thus 
the  sinner  "  hath  not  seen  Him,  nor  yet, 
nor  even,  known  Him"). 

7,  8.]  The  contrast  is  again  stated, 
and  introduced  by  a  solemn  warning  not 
to  be  misled  respecting  it :  and,  as  usually 
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viitlelh  sin  ix  of  the  devil ; 
for  the  devil  sinneth  from 
the    beginning.      For    this 
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because   the  devil  sinneth  from  the 
beg-inning".       For    this   purpose   the 
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in  St.  John's  repetitions,  n  new  feature  is 
brought  in,  whieh  the  following  verses 
take  up  and  further  treat :  viz.  that  the 
devil  is  the  source  of  such  practices  of  sin. 
7.]  Little  children,  let  no  one 
deceive  you  (it  does  not  seem  that  any 
]>articul;ir  false  teacher  is  here  in  St.  John's 
view;  hut  he  alludi's  to  all  who  would  sever 
etiiical  likeness  to  (iod  from  the  Clu-istian 
life) :  he  that  doeth  righteousness  (the 
righteousness  spoken  of  is  but  one,  aiul 
that  (lod's  :  the  righteousness  which  is 
Jlis)  is  righteous,  even  as  He  (here  ap- 
jiarently,  God,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
jiai'ent  jiarallel  of  "  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous "  in  ch.  ii.  2 :  for  we  are  by 
this  saying,  as  by  that  in  ver.  3, — where 
see  note, — referred  back  to  the  great 
Source  of  our  spiritual  birth,  ch.  ii.  29, 
and  our  likeness  to  Him  insisted  on)  is 
righteous. 

This  verse  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sense  which  the  Roman-Catholic 
expositors  have  endeavoured  to  extract 
from  it,  that  good  works  make  us 
righteous  before  God.  This  is  altogether 
to  invert  the  proposition  of  the  Apostle, 
who  is  reasoning,  not  from  the  fact  of 
doing  good  works  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  man  is  righteous,  but  from  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  man's  being  a  child  of  God, 
born  of  Him  and  like  Him,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  his  purifying  himself  and  doing 
righteousness.  And  in  doing  this,  he 
ascribes  the  doing  righteousness  to  its 
source,  and  the  doing  sin  to  its  source  : 
the  one  man  is  of  God,  the  other  is  of  the 
devil.  As  Luther  well  says,  "  Good  works 
of  piety  do  not  make  a  good  pious  man, 
but  a  good  pious  man  does  good  pious 
works.  .  .  .  Fruits  grow  from  the  tree,  not 
the  tree  from  fruits." 

8.]  Contrast  to  ver.  7.  He  that  doeth 
sin  is  of  the  devil  (notice  first  "he  that 
doeth  [not,  as  the  A.  V.  most  unfortunately, 
'  conimitteth ']  sin,"  as  indicative  not 
so  much  of  individual  acts  as  of  a  state, 
corresponding  to  "  he  that  doeth  righte- 
ousness." And  then  the  words,  is  of  the 
devil,  must  not  be  rationalized  away,  as 
is  done  by  those  who  deny  the  personal 
existence  of  the  devil.  It  is  the  distinct 
opposite  correlative  of  "  is  of  God  "  [ver. 
10,  iStc],  and  implies  a  personal  root  and 
agency,  just  as  much  as  that  other  does. 
But   again,  it  does  not  imply  any  phy- 
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sieal  dualism  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle, 
"The  devil  made  no  one,  begat  no  one, 
created  no  one,"  says  Augustine  here; 
"  but  he  who  imitates  the  devil,  as  if  born 
of  him,  becomes  a  son  of  the  devil,  by 
imitation,  not  by  birth.  All  sinners  are 
born  of  the  devil,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
sinners.  Adam  was  made  by  God :  hut 
when  he  consented  to  the  devil,  he  was 
born  of  the  devil,  and  begat  all  such 
as  h«  himself  was."  But  be  it  observed, 
that  we  have  here  no  such  expression  as 
"  hath  been  begotten  of  the  devil,"  but 
only,  is  of  the  devil.  In  the  case  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  there  is  a  definite  time,  known 
to  Ilim,  when  they  passed  from  death  unto 
life  [ch.  ii.  29;  iii.  14;  v.  11 ;  John  i.  12; 
iii.  3  ff. ;  v.  2i,  &c.] :  from  which  their 
new  life  unto  God  dates:  but  there  is  no 
such  point  in  the  life  of  those  who  are  the 
children  of  the  devil ;  no  regeneration  from 
beneath  corresponding  to  that  from  above  : 
the  natural  life  of  men  is  not  changed  by 
seed  of  the  devil  as  it  is  by  seed  of  God. 
Rather  may  we  say,  that  in  those  who  are 
of  the  devil  this  latter  change  has  never 
taken  place.  Since  sin  has  come  to  reign 
in  the  world  by  man's  sin,  our  natural 
birth,  which  is  properly  and  essentially  a 
birth  from  God,  a  creation  by  the  eternal 
Word,  has  become  a  birth  from  the  devil : 
so  that  it  is,  as  Bengel  expresses  it,  "  a 
corruption,  not  a  generation:"  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  physical  dualism  in  St.  John's 
doctrine  :  nay,  the  idea  is  at  once  precluded 
by  the  fact  that  according  to  the  Apostle 
[John  i.  12]  those  who  are  children  of  God 
have  become  so  from  having  been  children 
of  the  devil) :  because  the  devil  sinneth 
from  the  beginning  ('sinned  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  has  never  ceased  to  sin 
since.'  But  the  question  meets  us,  what 
is  from  the  beginning  ?  Bede  and  others 
understand  it  of  the  beginning  of  all  crea- 
tion. Many  Commentators,  to  avoid  all 
cliance  of  dualism,  make  it  mean  not  from 
the  time  of  his  creation,  but  from  that  of 
his  fall,  understanding  it  of  the  beginning 
of  otir  world.  But  again,  others  suppose 
the  term  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
devil's  own  apostacy  :  so  Bengel,  &c.  And 
lastly,  others  again  take  it  to  mean, 
"  from  the  time  when  any  began  to  sin." 
And  this  seems,  when  we  compare  John 
viii.  44,  to  be  the  true  interpretation.  He 
has  ever  been  the  depositaiy,  as  it  were, 
3    M 
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purpose  the  Son  of  God 
tvas  manifested,  that  he 
might  deslroy  the  tvorJcs  of 
the  devil.  ^  Whosoever  is 
born  of  Ood  doth  not  com- 
mit sin  :  for  his  seed  re- 
maineth  in  him :  and  he 
cannot  sin,  hecatise  he  is 
born   of  God.     i"  In   this 


of  the  thought  and  the  life  of  sin :  the 
tempter  to  sin:  the  fountain  out  of  which 
sin  has  come,  as  God  is  the  fountain  out 
of  which  has  come  righteousness.  See  on 
this  subject,  my  Sermons  on  Divine  Love, 
Serm.  v.  pp.68  ff.,  "the  First  Sinner"). 
To  this  end  was  the  Son  of  God  mani- 
fested (viz.  in  His  incarnation,  pregnant 
with  all  its  consequences),  that  He  might 
destroy  (do  away,  break  up,  pull  down : 
the  word  is  used  of  a  building,  or  a  law, 
or  an  organized  whole)  the  works  of  the 
devil  (what  are  these  ?  Clearly,  in  the 
first  place,  works  whereof  the  devil  is  the 
author :  not  merely  devilish  works.  And 
then,  are  we  to  include  in  the  list  not  only 
sins,  wliich  manifestly  belong  to  it,  but 
also  the  consequences  of  sin— pain,  sorrow, 
death  ?  The  fact  would  be  true  if  we 
did  :  for  Christ  hath  abolished  death 
[2  Tim.  i.  10].  But  the  context  seems 
to  require  that  we  should  at  all  events 
keep  death  and  the  results  of  sin  in  the 
background,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  here,  and  sinful  works  are  clearly  in 
the  Apostle's  mind.  These  works  the  whole 
manifestation  of  Christ  went  directly  to 
nullify :  more  especially  His  Death,  in 
which  His  power  over  Satan  reached  its 
highest  point, — the  bruising  of  His  heel,  in 
which  He  bruised  the  Enemy's  head : — for 
it  was  in  that,  that  He  won  for  us  that 
acceptance  which  Is  sealed  by  His  glorifica- 
tion, and  in  virtue  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  given  us,  of  whose  work  in  us  it  is  said 
that  we  "  i y  the  Spirit  mortify  (put  to 
death)  the  deeds  of  the  body."  Bom.  vili. 
13). 

9,  10.]  The  contrast  taken  up  again, 
and  from  the  converse :  he  that  is  born 
of  God  cannot  sin :  he  that  does  not 
righteousness,  is  not  of  God :  i.  e.  is  a 
child  of  the  devil.  Then  we  have  the 
usual  new  particular,  to  give  the  tran- 
sition note  to  that  which  is  to  follow, — 
including  in  this  last  category  liim  that 
loveth  not  his  brother.  Every  one  that 
is  begotten  of  God,  doeth  not  sin  (the 
meaning  of  this  declaration  has  been 
treated  of  above,  ver.  6.    Here  we  meet 


it  in  its  barest  and  plainest  form — the 
two  states,  being  begotten  of  God,  and 
sin,  absolutely  excluding  one  another), 
because  His  seed  abideth  in  him  (i.  e. 
because  that  new  j)rinciple  of  life  from 
which  his  new  life  has  unfolded,  which 
was  God's  seed  deposited  in  him,  abides 
growing  thei-e,  and  precludes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  old  sinful  nature.  Some  of 
the  ancients  understood  it  of  the  toord 
of  God,  as  in  the  jiarable  of  the  sower. 
Matt.  xiii.  3  fi".  This  last  interpretation 
has  been  impugned  by  all  the  moderns, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  they  have  made 
good  their  objection :  the  force  of  which 
amounts  to  this  ;  that  the  word  of  God  is 
not  so  much  the  Seed,  as  the  means 
lohereby  the  begetting  to  the  neiv  life 
takes  place.  But  whether  we  regard  the 
generation  of  plants,  or  animal  procrea- 
tion, wliich  latter  is  more  in  question 
here,  what  words  can  more  accurately 
describe  the  office  of  the  seed  than  these  ? 
and  what  is  the  word  of  God  but  the  con- 
tinually abiding  and  working  seed  of  the 
new  life,  in  the  child  of  God?  Nay,  it 
seems  to  be  that  exactly  of  which  we  are 
in  search  :  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  per- 
sonal agent ;  not  the  power  of  the  new 
life,  the  thing  begotten;  but  just  that 
which  intervenes  between  the  two,  the 
word,  the  utterance  of  God— dropped  into 
the  soul  of  man,  taking  it  up  by  divine 
power  into  itself,  and  developing  the  new 
life  continually.  This  is  in  the  most  pi-e- 
cise  and  satisfactory  sense  the  seed  of 
God  :  and  on  this  all  Scripture  symbolism 
is  agreed:  compare  1  I'et.  i.  23,  James  i. 
18.  In  fact  the  very  passage  which  is  the 
key  to  this,  is  John  v.  38,  "  Ye  have  not 
Sis  ivoi-d  abiding  in  you."  Nor  should 
any  exception  have  been  taken  to  the 
comparison  with  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
for  though  the  attendant  circumstances  of 
generation  are  dill'erent,  the  analogy  is  the 
same) ;  and  he  cannot  sin  (no  explain- 
ing away  of  this  di'claration  must  be  at- 
te:npted,  as  is  done  by  Coruelius-a-lapide, 
who  understands  it  of  deadly  sin;  by 
Augustine  and  Bede,  who  confine  the  to 
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sin  to  the  viohition  of  brotliorly  love.  The 
Ajiostle  is  st)eakiiigf  not  only  of  the  ideiil, 
hut  of  the  real  state  of  those  Iwrn  of  God  : 
drawing  the  strontrest  possible  contrast 
between  the  life  of  God  and  the  life  of  sin, 
as  exi'ludiug  one  another  absolutely.  And 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  what  is 
here  said  and  ch.  i.  8,  9 ;  nay,  rather  that 
passage  shews,  by  the  strong  desire  to  be 
cleansed  from  all  sin,  which  it  assumes, 
the  same  incompatibility  as  is  here  insisted 
on),  because  he  hath  be«a  begotten  of 
God  (almost  all  the  expositors,  from  the 
first  times  until  now,  make  this  because 
jnore  or  less  represent  in  as  far  as,  or  as 
Jong  as.  It  is  true,  the  Apostle  does  not 
say,  "Ac  cannot  sin  hecaase  he  was  born 
of  God:"  this  would  testify  to  a  past 
fact,  once  for  all  occurring,  without  any 
reference  to  its  present  permanence :  but 
he  has  said  because  he  is  [hath  been  and 
continues]  bom,  — because  he  has  abiding 
in  him  that  his  birth  from  God.  So  that 
the  above-cited  explanation,  though  falling 
far  short  of  the  real  meaning,  has  at  least 
a  feeling  after  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's 
assertion  in  it.  The  abiding  force  of  this 
divine  generation  in  a  man,  excludes  sin : 
where  sin  enters,  that  force  does  not 
abide :  the  having  been  horn  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  mere  fact  in  the  past,  in- 
stead of  a  fact  in  the  present :  a  lost  life, 
instead  of  a  living  life.  And  so  all  such 
passages  as  this,  instead  of  testifying,  as 
Calvin  would  have  this  one  do,  to  the 
doctrine  of  final  perseverance  of  the  re- 
generate, do  in  fact  bear  witness  to  the 
very  opposite  :  viz. ,  that,  as  the  Church 
of  England  teaches,  we  need  God's  special 
grace  every  day  to  keep  us  iu  the  state 
of  salvation,  from  which  every  act  and 
thought  of  sin  puts  us  in  peril  of  falling 
away.  Before  leaving  this  important 

passage,  I  must  quote  Diisterdieck's  con- 
cluding remarks.  "  The  difterence  between 
the  older  and  more  modern  expositors  lies 
in  this,  that  the  former  are  more  anxious 
to  moderate  the  details  of  the  Apostle's 
sentiment,  and  to  tone  down  his  assertion 
to  the  actual  life  of  Christians,  while  the 
moderns  recognize  the  full  precision  of  the 
text  as  it  stands,  but  then  remind  us  that 
the  ideal  truth  of  the  principle  announced 
by  St.  John  continually,  so  to  speak,  floats 
above  the  actual  life  of  believers  as  their 
rule  and  aim,  and  that,  in  so  far,  tlie 
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Apostle's  saying  finds  in  such  actual  life 
only  a  relative  fulfilment.  None  however 
of  all  the  expositors,  who  in  any  way  has 
recognized  the  ideal  character  of  St.  John's 
view,  has  overlooked  the  fact,  that  even  in 
the  actual  life  of  all  that  are  born  of  God 
there  is  something  which  in  full  verity 
answers  to  the  ideal  words,  '  they  cannot 
sill.'  The  children  of  God,  in  whom  the 
divine  seed  of  their  eternal  life  abides, 
have,  in  reality,  a  holy  privilege, — they 
sin  not,  and  they  cannot  sin,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  new  divine  life,  uncon- 
ditionally opposed  to  all  sin,  and  mani- 
festing itself  in  godlike  righteousness,  is 
present  and  abides  in  them.  Expositors 
of  all  theological  tendencies,  in  all  times, 
IToint  to  this,  that  the  new  life  of  believers, 
veritably  begotten  by  a-cgeneration  from 
God,  is  simply  incompatible  with  sin;  — 
the  life  which  essentially  alienates  the 
spirit  from  all  sin,  fills  it  with  an  irre- 
concilable hate  against  every  sin,  and 
urges  it  to  an  unceasing  conflict  against 
all  unrighteousness.  Luther  excellently 
s.ays,  that  a  child  of  God  in  this  confiict 
receives  indeed  wounds  daily,  but  never 
throws  away  his  arms  or  makes  peace  with 
his  deadly  foe.  Sin  is  ever  active,  but  no 
longer  dominant:  the  normal  direction  of 
life's  enei'gies  in  the  believer  is  against  sin, 
is  an  absence  of  sin,  a  no-will-to-sin  and  a 
no-power-to-sin.  He  that  is  born  of  God 
has  become,  from  being  a  servant  of  sin,  a 
servant  of  righteousness  :  according  to  the 
divine  seed  remaining  in  him,  or,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  according  to  the  inner  man 
[Rom.  vii.  15  ff.],  he  will,  and  he  can 
work  only  that  which  is  like  God, — 
righteousness,  though  the  flesh,  not  yet 
fully  mortified,  rebels  and  sins :  so  that 
even  in  and  by  the  power  of  the  new  life 
sin  must  be  ever  confessed,  forgiveness 
received  [ch.  i.  8  ft".],  the  temptation  of 
the  evil  one  avoided  and  overcome  [v.  IS], 
and  self-purification  and  sanctification  car- 
ried on").  10.]  The  continuation  of 
the  former  argument:  with  the  insertion, 
in  the  latter  half,  of  the  new  particular 
which  is  to  form  the  argument  of  the  next 
section.  But  this  latter  half  belongs  not 
only  to  that  next  section,  but  to  this  as 
well :  its  assertion  "  whosoever  doeth  not 
righteousness,  S^c."  is  requisite  for  the 
carrying  out  fully  of  the  assertion,  "  In, 
this,  tj-c,"  which  at  the  same  time  looka 
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backward  and  forward  :  backward,  for  the 
children  of  God  have  ah-eady  been  de- 
signated by  the  absence  of  sin,  ver.  9 : 
forward,  for  the  children  of  the  devil  are 
designated  below  by  the  presence  of  sin  in 
the  second  half  of  the  verse.  In  this  (fact, 
circumstance  :  in  better  than  hy  this,  which 
gives  the  idea  that  this  is  the  only  sign) 
are  manifest  (it  has  been  asked,  to  ivhom  1 
Some  say  to  God's  unerring  eye  alone. 
True,  in  the  full  and  deep  truth  of  the 
saying:  but  surely  in  degree  and  propor- 
tion to  those  whom  the  unction  from  the 
Holy  One  enables  to  know  all  things :  in 
proportion  as  sin  is  manifested,  or  hatred 
and  avoidance  of  sin  is  manifested,  in  a 
character.  And  the  especial  sign  which 
follows,  the  sin  of  hate,  is  one  which  is 
plainly  open  to  men's  eyes,  at  least  in  its 
ordinary  manifestations)  the  children  of 
God  and  the  children  of  the  devil  (see 
these  expressions  explained  and  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  dualism,  above,  ver.  8. 
Compare  John  viii.  44,  Acts  xiii.  10.  So- 
cinus  remarks  well,  "From  the  Apostle's 
words  it  may  clearly  enough  be  collected, 
that  between  the  sons  of  God  and  the  sons 
of  the  devil  there  are  none  intermediate  ") : 
every  one  that  doeth  not  righteousness 
(see  ch.  ii.  29)  is  not  of  God  (is  not  a  child 
of  God),  and  he  that  loveth  not  his  bro- 
ther (see  below,  these  words  pointing  on 
to  the  next  section). 

11 — 24.]  Of  brotherly  love,  as  the  sum 
and  essence  of  righteousness :  as  Christ's 
command  [ver.  11] :  whereas  in  the  world 
there  is  hate  [12,  13]  :  bound  up  with  life, 
as  hate  with  death  [14,  15]  :  finding  its 
great  pattern  in  Christ  [16] ;  to  be  testi- 
fied not  in  word  only  but  in  deed  [17, 18]  ; 
as  the  ground  of  confidence  toward  God 
and  the  granting  of  our  prayers  to  Him, 
being  obedience  to  His  will  [19 — 22] ; 
which  obedience  consists  in  faith  and  love 
[23],  and  is  testified  to  by  the  witness  of 
His  Spirit  [24]. 

Before  entering  on  ver.  11,  the  latter 
half  of  ver.  10  must  be  considered,  as  be- 
longing properly,  in  its  sense,  to  this  sec- 
tion, though  in  arrangement  inseparable 
from  the  last.     The  "  and,"  which  binds 


on  the  additional  particular  in  the  last 
clause,  serves,  as  in  ver.  5,  to  co-ordinate 
that  clause  with  the  foregoing :  not  in  this 
case  as  excluded  from  the  forementioned 
category,  but  as  one  particular,  taken  out 
from  among  the  general  category,  and  put 
into  a  co-ordinate  position  with  it.  And  it 
is  thus  put,  as  being  the  most  eminent,  and 
most  of  the  nature  of  a  summary,  and  cri- 
terion, of  the  rest,  of  any  of  those  graces 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  righteous- 
ness. Augustine  beautifully  says,  "  Love 
alone  distinguishes  between  the  children 
of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil.  All 
may  sign  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  of  Christ :  all  may  answer  Amen  : 
all  may  sing  Halleluia :  all  may  be  bap- 
tized, may  enter  churches,  may  build 
the  walls  of  the  same:  but  the  children 
of  God  are  not  distinguished  from  the 
children  of  the  devil,  except  by  Love." 
And  this  love,  thus  constituted  into  the 
great  test  and  touchstone,  is  necessarily 
the  family  love  of  brother  for  brother 
within  the  limits  of  those  who  are  begotten 
of  God.  Universal  love  to  man  is  a  Chris- 
tian grace — but  it  is  not  that  here  spoken 
of:  it  neither  answers  the  description  of 
the  "message"  given  in  ver.  11,  nor  cor- 
responds to  the  context  here  in  general,  the 
drift  of  which  is  that  a  test  of  our  belong- 
ing to  God's  fiimily  is  our  love  towards 
His  children,  who  are  our  brethren  in  that 
family  :  cf.  ch.  v.  1  ft'.  But,  while  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  brotherly  love  here  in- 
sisted on,  we  incur  at  once  a  formal  diffi- 
culty in  applying  this  meaning  to  the  ne- 
gative or  exclusive  side  of  the  test.  He 
who  does  not  love  his  brother,  has  in  strict 
fact  no  brother  to  love,  for  he  is  not  a  child 
of  God  at  all.  Hence  we  must  understand, 
strictly  speaking,  "his  brother"  in  this 
case  as  importing  his  hypothetical  brother : 
him  who  would  be,  were  he  himself  a  true 
child  of  God,  a  brother,  and,  if  so,  neces- 
sarily beloved.  That  this  love  does  not 
exist  in  him,  demonstrates  him  not  to  be 
of  God's  family. 

II.]  Because  (proof  that  absence  of  love 
of  the  brethren  escludes  from  God's  fainily) 
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love  one  another.  '-iVo< 
as  Cain,  who  teas  of  that 
wicked  one,  and  stew  his 
brother.  And  tvherejbre 
slew  he  him  /  Because 
his  own  works  were  evil, 
and  his  brother's  righteous. 
13  Marvel  not,  my  bre- 
thren, ij"  theworld hate  i/ou. 
'■*  We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  tve  love  the 
brethren.    Se  that  loveth 
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another.      1^  Not    as  '^  Cain  was,  of  *  ^e^"*- 5»- « '" 
the  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother.    •'"*'*"• 
And  wherefore  slew  he  him?     Be- 
cause his  own  works   were    wicked, 
and  his  brother's  rig-hteous.     13  Mar- 
vel   not,    brethren,    if    *the    world » f"''^  ^:j|8. 
hateth  you.     i^nVe  know  that  we    "•,?.'""'■ 
have  passed  over   from    death    into 
life,   because   we  love  the   brethren. 


the  message  which  ye  heard  from  the 
beginning  (thu  umiuiuKeinciit  wliicli  from 
the  beginuing  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  made  to  vou.  The  term  message 
is  not  here  enuivalont  to  command,  though 
that  which  is  cited  is  a  commaudmeut  : 
hut  it  is  a  command  conveyed  in  words  and 
hy  messengers,  and  thus  become  a  message) 
is  this,  that  we  love  one  another. 

12,  13.]  See  summary  above :  example 
of  the  first  instance  of  the  world's  hate, 
by  way  of  contrast.  12.]  Not  as  Cain 

was,  of  the  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  bro- 
ther (the  construction  is  elliptic :  but  no- 
thing need  be  supplied  as  in  A.  V.  In  the 
words  was  of  the  wicked  one  we  have  a 
resumption  of  the  e.vpressioa  "  is  of  the 
devil"  from  above,  ver.  8  :  the  word  wicked 
being  used  probably  on  account  of  his  be- 
ing of  the  wicked  one  following.  Observe, 
'•  his  works  were  wicked"  is  the  inference 
from  that  great  proof  which  he  gave  of  it 
by  killing  his  brother  :  as  is  also  the  reason 
given  iu  what  follows  :  see  below.  So  that 
here  the  assertion  of  his  being  of  the  wicked 
one  is,  as  above,  strictly  ethical,  and  in  no 
way  physical  or  dualistic  :  "Cain  was  the 
son  not  of  God  but  of  tlie  devil,  not  by  gene- 
ration, but  by  imitation  and  suggestion." 
Cornclius-a-liipi<le).  And  for  what  reason 
slew  he  him !  because  his  [own]  works 
were  wicked,  and  those  of  his  brother 
righteous  (it  has  caused  some  difficulty, 
that  no  mention  of  this  ethical  ditlerence 
is  made  in  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Apostle  gathers 
it  from  God's  dill'ering  acceptance  of  the 
offerings  of  the  two  :  others  have  called  the 
ethical  characters  of  the  two  the  previous 
occasion,  whereas  the  immediately  e.\citing 
cause  was  the  deduction  from  acknow- 
ledged facts,  of  the  murder.  But  properly 
considered,  the  Apostle's  assertion  here  is 
only  A  proximate  occasion.    Tain  murdered 


his  brother  :  therefore  he  liated  him  :  and 
hate  belongs  to  the  children  of  the  evil  one, — 
classeshim  at  once  among  those  whose  works 
are  ivil,  and  who  hate  tliose  who,  like  Abel, 
are  testified  to  [Heb.  xi.  4]  that  they  are 
of  the  children  of  God  who  work  righteous- 
ness. Whatever  might  be  the  e.xciting 
occasion  of  the  murder,  this  lay  at  the  root 
• — the  hatred  which  the  children  of  the  devil 
ever  bear  to  the  children  of  God). 
13.]  The  connexion  with  ver.  12  is  close  : 
the  world  (the  children  of  the  devil)  began 
so,  and  will  ever  go  on  as  it  began.  Marvel 
not,  brethren,  if  (no  doubt  is  expressed  by 
this  if.  The  hypothesis  is  set  forth  as  ac- 
tually fulfilled)  the  world  hateth  you  (this 
verse  is  iu  close  sequence  on  the  example 
just  given  :  Cain  being  taken  as  the  proto- 
type and  exemplar  of  such  hate). 

14,  15.]  See  summary  above,  on  ver.  11. 
The  couuexiou  with  the  foregoing  is  very 
close.  VVe  learnt  from  ver.  10,  that  the 
love  of  the  brethren  is  that  which  makes 
manifest  the  children  of  God  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil.  And  now  again,  having 
spoken  of  the  hate  of  the  world  as  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for,  the  Apostle  brings  up  this 
sign  as  one  tending  to  comfort  the  child  of 
God,  and  shew  him  that,  notwithstanding 
the  world's  hate,  he  has  more  to  rejoice  at 
than  to  fear  from  the  fact :  he  is  in  life, 
they  in  death.  We  (emphatic  :  we  whom 
the  world  hates :  we,  as  set  over  against 
the  world)  know  (see  above,  ver.  2 :  of  cer- 
tain knowledge)  that  we  have  passed  over 
out  of  death  into  life  (in  the  original  it  is, 
out  of  the  death  into  the  life— <Ae  death, 
which  reigns  over  the  unregenerate  :  the 
life,  which  is  revealed  iu  Christ),  because 
(gives  the  ground  and  cause,  not  of  the 
having  passed  over,  but  of  the  knoivledge 
of  having  passed  over)  we  love  the  bre- 
thren (here  distinctly,  our  Christian  bre- 
thren :  the  term  being  that  well-known  one 
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"  He  that  loveth  not  t  abideth  in 
death,  i^dj^^g^y  ^^g  that  hateth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer  :  and  ye 
know  that  ^  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life    abiding    in    him.      ^^  ^  Herein 
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not  his  brother  abideth 
in  death.  '*  Whosoever 
hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer :  and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him. 
18  Hereby  perceive  we  the 


by  which  the  body  of  Christians  was  repre- 
sented. For  the  Romanist  and  Socinian 
distortions  of  this  verse,  curiously  running 
into  one,  see  note  in  my  Greek  Test.  It 
may  conduce  to  a  riglit  estimate  of  the 
doctrines  of  men  and  churches,  and  put 
younger  Scripture  students  on  their  guard, 
to  see  the  concurrent  habits  and  tenden- 
cies of  interpreters  apparently  so  opposite. 
When  Pilate  and  Herod  are  friends,  we 
know  what  work  is  in  hand.  But  as  a 
conclusion,  I  will  quote  the  clear  and  faith- 
ful exposition  of  a  greater  and  better  man  : 
"What  do  we  know  ?  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  into  life.  Whence  have  we 
this  knowledge  ?  because  we  love  the  bre- 
thren. Let  no  one  interrogate  a  man  :  let 
every  one  have  recourse  to  his  own  heart : 
if  he  find  there  brotherly  love,  he  may  be 
sure  that  he  has  passed  from  death  into 
life.  He  stands  already  on  the  right  hand : 
let  it  not  trouble  him  that  as  yet  his  glory 
is  hidden  ;  when  the  Lord  shall  come,  then 
shall  he  appear  in  glory.  JFor  he  is  grow- 
ing, but  as  yet  in  winter :  the  root  grows, 
but  the  branches  are  as  it  were  dried  up  : 
within  is  the  sap  which  grows,  within  are 
the  leaves  of  trees,  within  are  fruits,  but 
they  wait  for  summer") ;  he  that  loveth 
not  (there  is  this  time  no  qualifying  ob- 
ject, as  "his  brother  :"  the  absence  of  love 
from  the  character  is  the  sign  spoken  of), 
abideth  in  death  (as  before,  "  in  the  death :" 
in  that  realm  of  death,  in  which  all  men 
are  by  nature.  Here  again  the  absence  of 
love  is  not  the  reason,  why  he  remains  in 
death ;  but  the  sign  of  his  so  remaining. 
The  "passing  over"  has  not  passed  upon 
him.  The  words  have  no  reference  to  future 
death,  any  further  than  as  he  who  is  and 
abides  in  death  can  but  end  in  death  :  we 
may  notice  that  he  does  not  say,  he  who 
loveth  not  shall  come  into  death,  as  if  he 
were  speaking  concerning  eternal  punish- 
ment, awaiting  sinners  in  the  future:  but 
he  says,  "he  ivho  loveth  not  abideth  in 
death."  Bede).  15.]  Every  one  that 

hateth  his  brother  is  a  manslayer  (in  these 
words,  (1)  "he  that  loveth  not,"  which 
preceded,  is  taken  up  by  every  one  that 


hateth:  shewing  that  the  two  are  iden- 
tical :  the  living  spirit  of  man  being  inca- 
pable of  a  state  of  indifference  :  that  he 
who  has  banished  brotherly  love  has  in  fact 
abandoned  himself  to  the  rule  of  the  oppo- 
site state.  In  the  ethical  depth  of  the 
Apostle's  view,  love  and  hate,  like  light 
and  darkness,  life  and  death,  necessarily 
succeed,  as  well  as  necessarily  exclude,  one 
another.  He  who  has  not  tne  one  of  ne- 
cessity has  the  other  in  each  case.  (2)  he 
who  hates  his  brother  is  stated  to  be  a 
manslayer.  The  example  given,  ver.  12, 
shewed  the  true  and  normal  result  of  hate: 
and  again  in  the  Apostle's  ethical  depth  of 
view,  as  in  our  Lord's  own  [Matt.  v.  21  ff., 
27  fl'.],  he  who  falls  under  a  state,  falls 
under  the  normal  results  of  that  state  car- 
ried out  to  its  issue.  If  a  hater  be  not  a 
murderer,  the  reason  does  not  lie  in  his 
hate,  but  in  his  lack  of  hate.  "  Whom  we 
hate,  we  wish  destroyed,"  says  Calvin. 
Some  would  make  a  inanslayer  mean,  a 
destroyer  of  his  own  soul.  But  this,  as 
well  as  the  view  that  it  is  the  murder  of 
his  brother's  soul  which  is  intended,  by 
provoking  him  to  anger  and  discord, — errs 
by  pressing  the  reference  to  the  example  of 
Cain  above.  Some  again  would  interpret 
it  by  a  reference  to  John  viii.  44,  under- 
stood as  pointing  to  the  ruin  of  Adam  by 
the  Tempter.  But  as  Diisterdieck  re- 
marks, far  rather  should  we  say  that  this 
passage  throws  back  a  light  on  that  pas- 
sage, and  makes  it  likely  that  the  case  of 
Cain,  and  not  that  of  Adam,  is  there  re- 
ferred to) ;  and  ye  know  that  every  man- 
slayer hath  not  (is  without  the  possession 
of)  eternal  life  abiding  in  him  (ye  know, 
viz.  by  your  own  knowledge  of  what  is 
patent  and  axiomatic  in  itself.  We  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  referring  the  say- 
ing to  the  future  lot  of  the  murderer  :  it 
regards  his  present  state,  and  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  he  "  abideth  in  death," 
ver.  14.  Eternal  life,  which  abides  in 
God's  children,  which  is  the  living  growth 
of  the  seed  of  God  in  them,  is  evidenced  by 
love :  if  the  very  crown  and  issue  of  hate, 
homicide,  be  present,  it  is  utterly  impossii 
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/ore  of  God,  because  he  laid 
down  At.v  life  for  us  :  and 
we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lires  for  the  brethren. 
"  But  whoso  hath  this 
world's  good,  and  seelh 
his  brother  have  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of 
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have  we  the  knowled^^e  of  love,  that 
He  laid  down  his  life  for  us :  and 
we  oug"ht  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  hrethreu.  ^^  But 
this  world's  sustenance,  and  behold- 
eth  his  brother  having'  need,  and 
shutteth   up    his    heart    from    him. 


ble  that  this  germ  of  life  can  be  coexistent 
witli  it ;  can  be  firmly  iniplauted  and 
abiding  [see  John  v.  38]  in  the  man). 

16 — 18.]  Description  and  enforcement  of 
true  love.  The  Apostle  has  hitherto  shewn 
that  brotherly  love  is  the  truest  test  as 
between  the  children  of  God  and  the  chil- 
dreu  of  the  devil.  But,  that  no  one  may 
deceive  himself  or  be  deceived  by  others, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  lay  down,  wliat  is 
true  and  Christian  love.  16.]  Exam- 

ple of  true  love  in  Christ,  and  enforcement 
of  it  on  us.  la  this  (see  above,  ver.  10, 
and  note,  ch.  ii.  3)  we  have  the  know- 
ledge of  ("  we  have  arrived  at  and  pos- 
sess the  apprehension  of:"  knowledge, 
as  an  act  of  the  understanding  proceed- 
ing ou  intellectual  grounds.  Here  how- 
ever it  is  used  entirely  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Christian  life  of  union  with 
Christ.  None  can  understand  true  love  as 
shewn  in  this  its  highest  example,  but  he 
who  is  one  with  Christ,  and  has  felt  and 
does  feel  that  love  of  His  in  its  power  on 
himself.  See  note  on  ch.  ii.  3)  love  (i.  e. 
what  love  is :  the  nature  of  love  true  and 
genuine  :  that  perfection  of  love,  which  we 
are  commending.  So  most  of  the  Com- 
mentators. Some  have  held  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  "  of  God "  (as  A.  V.) 
after  love,  which  has  hardly  any  authority. 
But  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
other  is  the  right  view.  The  love  of  God 
to  us  is  not  that  which  would,  as  such,  be 
adduced  as  a  pattern  to  us  of  brotherly 
love ;  it  is  true  that  in  the  depth  of  the 
matter,  all  true  love  is  love  after  that  pat- 
tern :  but  in  a  passage  so  logically  bound 
together  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
term  common  to  the  two,  Christ  and  our- 
selves, would  be,  not  divine  love,  which  as 
such  is  peculiar  to  Him,  but  love  itself 
simply,  that  of  which  He  has  given  the 
great  example  which  we  are  to  follow),  that 
He  (Christ,  as  the  words  beyond  question 
bhew)  laid  down  His  life  for'us  (i.  e.  died  : 
not  as  Grotius,  who  in  all  the  places  where 
it  occurs  maintains  that  it  is  only  to  expose 
life  to  danger,  which  would  entirely  ener- 


vate the  Apostle's  saying  here.  The  term 
for  us  carries  in  it  and  behind  it  all  that 
we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  death  which 
is  spoken  of:  but  the  vicariousness  and 
atoning  power  of  Christ's  death  are  not 
here  in  consideration  :  it  is  looked  on  here 
as  the  greatest  possible  proof  of  love,  as  in 
John  XV.  13) :  and  we  (emphatic :  we  ou 
our  part,  as  followers  of  Christ)  ought  on 
behalf  of  the  brethren  to  lay  down  our 
lives  (on  lives,  Socinus  says  well :  '•  He 
says  not,  that  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
'  life,'  as  if  one  were  bound  to  die  for  many, 
but,  our  lives,  because  each  ought  to  die 
for  each."  The  Apostle  states  the  duty  ge- 
nerally :  and  thus  stated  it  is  clear  enough. 
As  Christ  did  in  pursuance  of  His  love,  so 
ought  we  to  do  in  pursuance  of  ours,  bound 
as  we  are  to  Him  not  by  the  mere  force  of 
an  outward  example,  but  by  the  power  of 
an  inward  life.  But  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily the  precept  finds  its  application  only 
in  those  cases  where  our  Heavenly  Father's 
will  sets  the  offering  of  such  a  sacrifice  in 
the  course  and  pursuance  of  our  brotherly 
love,  which  He  has  ordained). 
17.]  But  ("  by  the  adversative  connexion 
of  ver.  17  with  ver.  16  the  Apostle  marks 
the  passage  from  the  greater,  which  is 
justly  demanded  of  us,  to  the  lesser,  the 
violation  of  which  is  all  the  more  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law  just  prescribed."  Dus- 
terdieck)  whosoever  hath  the  world's  sus- 
tenance, and  beholdeth  (the  Greek  word 
gives  more  than  "  seeth,"  which  would 
imply  only  the  casual  sight :  it  is  the 
standing  and  looking  on  as  a  spectator: 
so  that  it  ever  involves  not  the  eye  only, 
but  the  mind  also,  in  the  sight :  it  is  to 
contemplate,  not  simply  to  see.  St.  John 
is  very  fond  of  this  word,  and  wherever  it 
occurs,  this  its  meaning  may  be  more  or 
less  traced.  There  is  then  in  this  unmer- 
ciful man  not  merely  the  being  aware  of, 
but  the  deliberate  contemplation  of  the 
distress  of  his  brother)  his  brother  having 
need,  and  shutteth  up  (the  shutting  is 
then  and  there  done,  as  the  result  of  the 
contemplation :   not  a  mere  constitutional 
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^  how  abideth   the   love  of  God  in 
18  Little    children,   '  let    us 


i  Ezek.  xxxiii.  him  ? 

31.   Rom.xii.  ,  .,,  ,  .,.  .,, 

9  Eph.iv.   not  love    with   word,    neither   with 
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but  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
19  And  herein  f  shall  we  know  ^  that 
we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  per- 
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compassion  y>-0)»  Jiiin,  hoio 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God 
in  him  ?  '^  ^fj/  little  chil- 
dren, let  us  not  love  in 
word,  neither  in  tongue; 
hut  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
^^  And  hereby  we  know 
that  we  are  of  the  truth. 


hardness  of  heart,  but  an  act  of  exclusion 
from  sympathy  following  dehberately  on 
the  beholding  of  his  brother's  distress)  his 
bowels  (i.  e.  his  heart,  the  seat  of  compas- 
sion :  as  so  often  in  the  New  Test.,  this 
expression  carries  the  idea  of  ttirning  aicay 
from  him.  As  Diisterdieck  remarks,  the 
fact  that  a  man  shuts  up  his  heart  against 
his  brother,  includes  in  it  the  fact  that 
that  brother  is  excluded  from  the  heart 
thus  shut  up),  how  (can  it  be  that  ?  as  in 
eh.  iv.  20)  doth  the  love  of  God  (i.  e.  from 
the  very  express  filling  ont  of  the  thought 
in  ch.  iv.  20,  "  lo've  to  Ood ;  "  not  God's 
love  to  us.  See  also  ch.  ii.  5,  where  we 
have  the  same  expression  and  reference  to 
the  love  of  (Jod  being  in  a  man.  The  con- 
text indeed  here  might  seem,  as  the  men- 
tion of  Christ's  love  to  us  as  so  imme- 
diately preceded,  to  require  the  other 
meaning;  or  at  least,  that  of  "the  love 
whereof  God  hath  set  us  a  pattern:"  and 
accordingly  both  these  have  been  held. 
But  I  see  not  how  we  can  escape  the  force 
of  the  passages  above  cited)  abide  in  him 
(Liieke  and  Diisterdieck  are  disposed  to 
lay  a  stress  on  the  word  abide  here, 
thereby  opening  a  door  for  the  view  that 
the  love  of  God  may  indeed  be  in  him  in 
some  sense,  but  not  as  a  firm  abiding  prin- 
ciple;  that  at  all  events  at  the  moment 
when  he  thus  shuts  np  bis  bowels  of  com- 
passion, it  is  not  abiding  in  him.  But 
this  would  seem  to  violate  the  ideal  strict- 
ness of  the  Apostle's  teaching,  and  the 
true  sense  rather  to  be,  "  How  can  we 
think  of  such  an  one  as  at  all  possessing 
the  love  of  God  in  any  proper  sense  ? " 
giving  thus  much  emphasis  to  the  word 
abide.  Here  again,  as  above  in  the 

case  of  the  duty  of  laying  down  life  for  a 
brother,  many  questions  of  casuistry  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  duty  of  almsgiving,  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  here.  The  safest  answers 
to  them  all  will  be  found  in  the  Chi'istian 
conscience  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
guiding  the  Christian  heart  warmed  by  the 
living  presence  of  Christ)  1 

18.]      Exhortation    to    true    hroiherhi 


love :  following  naturally  on  the  example 
of  the  want  of  it  given  in  the  last  verse. 
Little  children,  let  us  not  love  with  word, 
nor  yet  with  tongue,  hut  (let  us  love) 
in  deed  and  truth  (there  is  some  little 
diflSculty  in  assigning  these  words  their 
several  places  in  the  contrast.  Notice 
first,  that  the  two  former,  with  word  and 
with  tongue,  simply  relate  to  the  instru- 
ment, whereas  the  two  latter  are  intro- 
duced by  the  preposition  in,  denoting  the 
element  in  which.  The  true  account  of 
the  arrangement  seems  to  be,  that  the 
usual  contrast  of  word  and  deed  is  more 
sharply  defined  by  the  explanatory  terms, 
tongue  and  truth :  with  the  tongue  giving, 
by  making  the  mere  bodily  member  the 
instrument,  more  precisely  the  idea  of  ab- 
sence of  truth  than  even  with  word,  and 
in  truth  more  definitely  the  idea  of  its 
presence  than  even  in  deed.  As  connected 
with  the  exhortation  in  this  verse,  I  may 
cite  the  tradition  reported  by  Jerome  in  his 
Commentary  on  Gal.  vi.  10 :  "  The  blessed 
John,  the  Evangelist,  living  on  at  Ephesus 
into  extreme  old  age,  and  being  with  diffi- 
culty borne  by  the  hands  of  his  disciples 
to  chui'ch,  when  he  could  not  sustain  his 
utterance  for  more  words,  used  to  say  no 
more  at  each  meeting  than  this :  '  Little 
children,  love  one  another.'  At  last  his 
disciples  and  the  brethren  who  were  pre- 
sent, being  wearied  at  hearing  alwiiys  the 
same  words,  said,  '  Master,  why  dost  thou 
always  go  on  saying  this?'  The  answer 
was  worthy  of  St.  John :  '  Because  it  is 
the  Lord's  command  ;  and  if  this  only  be 
done,  it  is  enough '  "). 

19  —  24.]  See  the  summary  at  ver.  11. 
T/ie  blessed  effects  of  true  brotherly 
love  as  a  test  of  the  Christian  state. 
19,  20.]  [And]  in  this  (see  above, 
vv.  10,  16.  It  here  refei-s  to  what  had 
^m\o  before  :  viz.  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  exhortation  in  ver.  18,  as  the  future 
shews:  "which  thing  if  toe  do,  .  .  .  .") 
we  shall  know  (on  the  future,  see  iibove. 
It  is  the  result  consequent  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  condition  imidied  in  herein) 
that  we  are  of  the  truth  ("  i.  c.,"   says 
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find  shall  assure  our  hearts 
before  him.  ^o  por  if  our 
heart  condemn  us,  God  is 
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suade  our  hearts  before  him.     20 1  Por  '  i  c»f- 
if  our  heart  condemn  us,  it  is  be- 


(Ecuincuius,  "  iii  the  fact  of  our  loving 
not  with  word,  hut  iu  deed  nud  in  trutli : 
hecause  ho  who  sajs  one  thing  and  does 
another,  not  in  his  deed  being  consonant 
to  liis  profession,  is  a  liar  and  not  true." 
But,  true  as  tliis  is,  and  self-evident,  it 
does  not  reach  the  depth  of  the  meaning 
of,  have  our  source  from.  To  be  in  the 
truth,  is  a  different  matter  from  to  be 
truthful  or  true  men.  Estius  approaches 
the  meaning,  understanding  the  truth  to 
be  the  trutli  of  God  in  llis  promises,  and 
so  are  of  the  truth  to  mean  "  are  of  the 
number  of  the  elect."  Bcde's  interpreta- 
tion, "of  the  truth,  which  is  God,"  in 
which  Calvin  and  others  agree,  is  nearer 
still :  but  had  the  Apostle  intended  this, 
he  surely  would  have  written  "  of  God." 
Tlie  Lutheran  commentators  have  come 
nearer  still,  making  the  truth  to  be  the 
word  of  truth  by  which  we  are  begotten 
anew  unto  God.  But  why  stop  at  that 
which  after  all  is  itself  of  the  truth  ?  why 
not  mount  up  to  the  Truth  itself,  that 
pure  and  objective  Truth  which  is  the 
common  substratum  and  essential  quality 
of  the  Spirit  Himself,  of  the  Word,  of 
those  who  arc  born  of  the  Word  by  the 
Spirit?),  and  shall  persuade  our  hearts 
before  him  (i.  e.  and  in  and  by  this  same 
sign,  shall  still  the  questionings  of  our 
hearts  before  God,  by  the  assurance  that 
we  are  His  true  children.  St.  John  uses 
the  heart  for  the  innermost  seat  of  our 
feelings  and  passions  :  of  alarm  [John  xiv. 
1,  27],  of  mourning  [.\vi.  6],  of  joy  [xvi. 
22].  It  was  into  the  heart  of  Judas  that 
the  devil  put  the  intent  of  betraying  the 
Lord  [xiii.  2]  :  and  the  heart  here  is  the 
inward  judge  of  the  man, — whose  office  is, 
so  to  say,  promoted  by  the  conscience, 
accusing  or  else  excusing  [Rom.  ii.  15]. 
Then,  as  to  shall  persuade,  there  is  no 
need  to  give  to  the  verb  any  unusual 
meaning.  It  does  not  mean  "  quiet "  or 
"assure,"  except  in  so  far  as  its  ordinary 
import,  "  persuade,"  takes  this  tinge  from 
the  context. 

It  must  be  plain  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  future,  shall  persuade,  is 
not,  on  account  of  the  words  "before 
Him,"  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
future  day  of  judgment,  as  some  have 
done.  In  ch.  iv.  17,  which  is  in  some 
respects  p.araliel  with  this,  that  day  is 
expressly  named :  whereas  in  our  passage, 


an  equally  clear  indication  is  given,  by  the 
parallelism  of  the  two  future  verbs,  "  shall 
know "  and  "  shall  persuade,"  that  no 
such  reference  is  intended,  before  Him 
is  not,  at  His  appearing,  but,  in  His 
sight,  as  y)laced  before  His  all-seeing  eye. 

20.]  takes  up  this  matter  of  the  per- 
suading our  hearts  before  God,  and  shews 
its  true  importance  and  rationale.  This  is 
carried  on  in  the  following  verses,  but  is 
here  and  in  vcr.  21  placed  as  its  ground. 
If  our  heart,  before  Him,  judges  us  un- 
favourably— we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
He,  knowing  more  than  our  heart  does, 
judges  us  more  unfavourably  still :  if  our 
heart  condemn  us  not,  again  before  Him, 
judging  and  seeing  in  the  ligiit  of  His 
countenance,  then  we  know  that  we  are 
at  one  with  Him,  and  those  consequences 
follow,  which  are  set  forth  in  ver.  22. 

The  many  difficulties  which  occur  in 
rendering  this  verse  cannot  be  presented 
to  the  mere  English  reader.  They  will  be 
found  discussed  in  my  Greek  Test.  The 
context  appears  to  stand  thus.  The  Apostle 
in  ver.  19  has  said  that  by  the  presence  of 
genuine  love  we  shall  know  that  we  are  of 
the  truth,  and  shall  persuade  our  hearts  in 
God's  presence.  He  then  proceeds  to  en- 
large on  this  persuading  our  hearts  in 
general.  If  our  heart  condemn  us,  what 
docs  it  import  ?  If  our  heart  acquit  us, 
what  ?  The  condemnation,  and  acquittal, 
are  plainly  and  necessarily  opposed,  both 
in  hypothesis  and  in  result.  If  the  con- 
solatory view  of  ver.  20  is  taken,— as 
softening  our  self-condemnation  by  the 
comforting  thought  of  God's  greatness  and 
infinite  mercy,— then  the  general  result  of 
vv.  20,  21  will  be,  whether  our  heart  con- 
demn us  or  not,  we  have  comfort  and  as- 
surance:  and  then  what  would  be  the 
import  of  our  persuading  our  hearts  at 
all  ?  But  on  the  other  interpretation,  the 
condemnatory  sense  of  ver.  20— as  intensi- 
fying our  self-condemnation  by  the  thought 
that  the  cause  of  it  is  God,  knowing  more 
of  our  sin  than  we  do— then,  taken  with 
some  modifications,  all  will  be  clear.  I  say, 
taken  with  some  modifications  :  because  the 
sense  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  mis- 
take of  introducing  the  particular  case 
treated  in  ver.  18  into  the  general  state- 
ments of  vv.  20,  21.  It  is  not.  If  our 
heart  condemn  us  for  want  of  brotherly 
love :   but  this  test  is  dropped,    and    the 
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cause  God  is  greater  than  our  hearty 
mjobxxii.26.  and   knoweth   all   things,     ^i  m  ^q_ 

loved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 

i,Heb.x.^22.    "we   have   confidence    to  vizard    God, 

oPs!xxx"iv.i5.  ~~and  'whatsoever  we  ask,  we   re- 

prVv^kl^'-ll'  ceive   from   him,    because   we    keep 


&txi.M:*"   his  commandments,  ^and  do   those 
things  that  are  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

i.  p  John  viii.  29.  &  ix.  31. 


Mark  xi.  24, 

John  xiv.l! 

&  XV.  7-  & 

xvi.  23,  21.    James  v.  16 
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greater  than  our  heart,  and 
knoiveth  all  things,  'i  ;Be- 
loved,  if  our  heart  condemn 
us  not,  then  have  tva  con- 
fidence  totoard  God.  ^^And 
tuhatsoever  we  ask,  we  re- 
ceive of  him,  because  ice 
keep  his  commandments, 
and  do  those  things  that 
are  pleasing  in  his  sight. 


general  subject  of  the  testimony  of  our 
hearts  is  entered  upon.  Thus  we  get  the 
context  and  rendering,  as  follows):  be- 
cause (as  if  it  were  said,  and  this  per- 
suading our  hearts  before  Sim  is  for  us  a 
vital  matter,  seeing  that  condemnation  and 
acquittal  by  our  own  hearts  bring  each 
such  a  weighty  conclusion  with  it)  if  our 
heart  condemn  us,  it  is  because  (our  self 
condemnation  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that) 
God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things  (i.  e.  the  condemning  testimony 
of  our  conscience  is  not  alone,  but  is  a 
token  of  One  sitting  above  our  conscience 
and  greater  than  our  conscience :  because 
our  conscience  is  but  the  faint  echo  of  His 
voice  who  knoweth  all  things :  if  it  con- 
demn us,  how  much  more  He  ?  and  there- 
fore this  persuading,  for  which  this  verse 
renders  a  reason,  becomes  a  thing  of  in- 
estimable import,  and  one  which  we  can- 
not neglect,  seeing  that  the  absence  of  it 
is  an  index  to  our  standing  condemned  of 
God.  And  then,  having  given  the  reason 
why  the  condemnation  should  be  set  at 
rest  by  the  persuasion,  he  goes  on  to  give 
the  blessed  results  of  the  persuasion  itself 
in  vv.  21,  22).  21.]  Beloved  (there  is  no 
adversative  particle,  because  this  address 
throws  up  the  contrast  quite  strongly 
enough,  as  introducing  the  very  matter 
on  which  the  context  lays  the  emphasis, 
viz.,  the  persuading  our  hearts),  if  our 
heart  condemn  us  not,  we  have  confidence 
towards  God  (said  generally;  not  with 
direct  reference  to  that  which  follows  ver. 
22,  which  indeed  is  one  form  of  this  con- 
fidence :  see  ch.  v.  14,  where  the  connexion 
is  similar.  The  confidence  here  spoken  of 
is  of  course  present,  not  future  in  the  day 
of  judgment.  towards  God,  i.  e.,  with 
reference  to  God  :  but  more  than  that :  to 
God-ward,  in  our  aspect  as  turned  towards 
and  looking  to  God.  It  must  be  re- 

membered that  the  words  arc  said  in  the 
full  light  of  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
8tate,— where  the  heart  is  awakened  and 


enlightened,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
is  active  :  where  the  heart's  own  deceit  does 
not  come  into  consideration  as  a  disturb- 
ing element),  22.]  and  (such  another 
"  and "  as  that  in  verse  10  above,  where, 
after  the  general  statement,  "  and  "  intro- 
duced the  particular  instance  in  which  the 
general  truth  was  carried  forward.  So 
here:  By  dwelling  and  walking  in  love, 
we  can  alone  gain  that  approval  of  our 
conscience  as  God's  children,  which  brings 
real  confidence  in  Him  and  real  intercom- 
munion in  prayer,  which  is  a  result  and 
proof  of  that  confidence)  whatsoever  we 
ask,  we  receive  (present:  not  put  for 
future,  as  Grotius  thinks.  The  Apostle  is 
setting  forth  actual  matter  of  fact)  from 
Him  (these  words  must  be  taken  in  all 
their  simplicity,  without  capricious  and 
arbitrary  limitations.  Like  all  the  say- 
ings of  St.  John,  they  proceed  on  the 
ideal  truth  of  the  Christian  state.  "  The 
child  of  God,"  as  Huther  says,  "asks  for 
nothing  which  is  against  the  will  of  its 
Father"),  because  (ground  of  the  above 
receiving)  we  keep  His  commandments, 
and  do  the  things  which  are  pleasing  in 
His  sight  (on  the  last  expression  [and 
parallelism]  see  Exod.  xv.  26  ;  also  Deut. 
vi.  18,  xii.  25,  Ezra  x.  11,  Isa.  xxxviii.  3. 
It  is  added,  not  as  explanatory  of  keeping 
His  commandments,  but  to  connect  with 
His  granting  our  prayers,  since  our  lives 
are  in  accord  with  His  good  pleasure. 
This  however  brings  us  to  the  theological 
difficulty  of  our  verse,  wherein  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  granting  of 
our  prayers  by  God  depended,  as  its  me- 
ritorious efficient,  on  our  keeping  of  His 
commandments  and  doing  that  which 
pleases  Him.  And  so  some  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  expositors  here.  But  both  here 
and  elsewhere  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  very  easy,  if  separated  from  the  party 
words  of  theology,  and  viewed  in  the  light 
of  Scripture  itself.  Out  of  Christ,  there 
arc  no  good  works  at  all :   entrance  into 
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23  And  this  is  his  com- 
mandment. That  we  should 
believe  on  the  name  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love 
one  another,  as  he  gave  us 
commandment.  '^  And  he 
that  keeptth  his  command- 
ments dwelleth  in  him,  and 
he  in  him.     And  hereby  we 
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~3  1  And  this  is  his  commandment,  qJoimvi.is. 
That  we  should  believe  the  name  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
another,  *  as  he  gave  us  command- 
ment.    24  And  '  he  that  keepeth  his 
commandments    "  abideth    in     him 
and  he   in   him.     And  ^hereby  we  *& 


and  love  one '"""•»»"•  »»• 

Jolm  xiii.84. 


Epli.y.2. 
1  Tliess.  iv, 


Christ  is  not  won  nor  merited  by  them. 
In  Christ,  every  work  clone  of  faith  is 
good  and  is  pleasing  to  God.  The  doing 
of  such  works  is  the  working  of  the  life 
of  Christ  in  us  :  they  are  its  sign,  they  its 
fruits :  they  are  not  of  us,  but  of  it  and  of 
Him.  They  are  the  measure  of  our  Chris- 
tian life  :  according  to  their  abundance,  so 
is  our  access  to  God,  so  is  our  reward  from 
God  :  for  they  are  the  steps  of  our  likeness 
to  God.  Whatever  is  attributed  to  them 
as  an  efficient  cause,  is  attributed  not  to 
us,  but  to  Him  whose  fruits  they  are. 
Because  Christ  is  thus  manifested  in  us, 
God  hears  our  prayers,  which  He  only 
hears  for  Christ's  sake  :  because  His  Spirit 
works  thus  abundantly  in  us.  He  listens  to 
our  prayer,  which  in  that  measure  has  be- 
come the  voice  of  His  Spirit.  So  that  no 
degree  of  efficacy  attributed  to  the  good 
works  of  the  child  of  God  need  surprise 
US :  it  is  God  recognizing,  God  vindicating, 
God  multiplying,  God  glorifying.  His  own 
work  in  us.  So  that  when,  e.  g.,  Cornelius- 
a-lapide  says,  "  It  is  congruous,  and  the 
congruous  reward  of  obedience  and  recon- 
ciliation (friendship),  that  if  man  does  the 
will  of  God,  God  in  His  turn  should  do  the 
will  of  man,"  all  we  can  reply  is  that  such 
a  duality,  such  a  reciprocity,  docs  not  exist 
for  Christians :  we  are  in  God,  He  in  us : 
and  this  St.  John  continually  insists  on. 
We  have  no  claim  from  loithout  :  He 
works  in  us  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure  : 
and  the  works  which  He  works,  which  we 
work,  manifest  before  Him,  and  before  all, 
that  we  are  His  children.  The  assertion, 
"  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive,"  1  reserve 
to  be  treated  of  on  ch.  v.  14,  15,  where  it 
is  set  forth  more  in  detail). 

23.]  Summing  up  of  all  these  command- 
vients  in  one :  faith  in  Christ,  and  bro- 
therly love  according  to  Christ's  command. 
And  (see  "and"  similarly  used,  ch.  i.  5, 
ii.  17,  iii.  3)  His  commandment  ("  he 
mentions,"  says  Bede,  "  but  one  com- 
jnaiuhnent,  and  then  subjoins  tioo,  faith 
and  love,  as  being  inseparable  the  one  from 
the  other.    For  we  cannot  love  one  another 


)  sch.il.  8, 10. 
Johnxiv.M. 

XV.  10. 
ch.  iv.  12. 
xEom.viii.  9.    ch.  iv.  IS. 


rightly  without  the  faith  of  Christ,  nor 
can  we  truly  believe  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  without  love")  is  this,  That  wo 
should  believe  the  name  (this  unusual 
expression  is  well  explained  by  Calvin  and 
Beza, — the  word  "name"  has  reference 
to  the  preaching  of  Him ;  so  that  to 
believe  His  Name  is,  to  believe  the  Gospel 
message  concerning  Him,  and  Him  as  living 
in  it,  in  all  His  fulness)  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  love  one  another,  even  as 
He  gave  us  commandment  (it  seems 
natural,  with  the  generality  of  Commen- 
tators, to  understand  Christ  as  intended 
by  He,  and  by  the  commandment,  John 
xiii.  34,  XV.  12,  xvi.  17). 

24  a,]  General  return,  with  reference 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  verses, 
to  the  great  key-note  of  the  Epistle, 
abide  in  Him,  with  which  the  former 
part  of  it  concluded,  ch.  ii.  28.  This  keep- 
ing of  His  (God's)  commandments  is  the 
abiding  in  God  :  this  of  which  brotherly 
love  is  the  first  and  most  illustrious  example 
and  summary.  So  that  the  exhortation 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  portion  of 
the  Epistle  is  still  in  the  Apostle's  mind, 
as  again  ch.  iv.  15,  16,  and  v.  20 ;  see 
also  ch.  ii.  6,  iii.  6,  9.  And  he  that 
keepeth  His  (God's)  commandments, 
abideth  in  Him  (God),  and  He  (God)  in 
him  (some  hold  that  He  and  Him  are  to 
be  referred  to  Christ.  And  no  doubt  they 
would  be  perfectly  true,  and  according  to 
our  Lord's  own  words,  when  thus  applied  : 
see  John  xiv.  15,  xv.  5  ft".  Still,  from  the 
context  [see  below],  it  is  better  to  refer 
them  to  the  chief  subject,  viz.  to  God. 
In  the  sense,  the  difference  is  not  im- 
portant. It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  in  the  e.\planation  of  this  most 
difficult  of  Epistles,  to  assign  such  expres- 
sions as  the  present  definitely  to  their  pre- 
cise personal  object).  24  b.]  And  of 
one  part  of  this  mutual  indwelling  there  ia 
a  sign  and  token,  given  us  by  God  Himself, 
viz.  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  mention  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Apostle  makes  these  words  the 
note  of  transition  to  the  subject  of  the  next 
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know  that  he  ahideth  in  us,  by  the 
Spirit  which  he  gave  us. 
gjer.ixix.s        JY.  1  Beloved,  ^  beheve  not  every 

.  Matt.  XXIV.  4.  ■'  '' 

bicor.jiv.  29.  spirit^  but  ''try  tlie  spirits  whether 

cMitt.'xxw.5,  they    are    of   God:    because  *=  many 

so".  1  Tim.  ■  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 

'2  Herein  know  ye.  the  Spirit 
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i:noto  that  he  ahideth  inns, 
by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath 
given  us. 

IV.  1  Beloved,  believe 
not  every  spirit,  hut  try 
the  spiirits  whether  they  are 
of  God ;  because  many  false 
prophets  are  gone  out  into 
the  toorld.     *  Hereby  know 


section,  cli.  iv.  1—6,  which  is  parenthe- 
tical, of  the  discerning  of  true  and  false 
spirits,  and  after  which  the  main  subject 
of  brotherly  love  is  resumed  again.  And 
in  this  we  (all  the  children  of  God ;  not, 
as  the  Roman-Catholic  expositors,  the 
Apostles,  or  the  apostolic  church,  only) 
know  that  He  abideth  in  us,  from  (or  by 
—Old  of  the  fact)  the  Spirit  which  He 
gave  us  (not,  hath  given,  as  A.  V,  The 
giving  here  took  place  at  a  certain  time, 
by  a  definite  act,  viz.  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Father  bestowed  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church.  And  this  word 
gave  is  one  sign  that  the  whole  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  Father:  seeing  that  our 
Lord  says,  "  /  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,"  John  xiv.  16.  This 
indwelling  Spirit  of  God  is  to  the  child  of 
God  the  spi'ing  and  source  of  his  spiritual 
life,  the  sure  token  of  his  sonship,  Rom. 
viii.  14,  15,  Gal.  iv.  6,  and  of  his  union 
with  God  iu  Christ). 

Chap.  IV.  1 — 6.]  Warning  against,  and 
criteria  ivherehyto  distinguish,  false  teach- 
ing. This  passage  takes  up  again,  with  re- 
ference to  this  portion  of  the  Epistle,  the 
similar  warning  given  in  the  former  por- 
tion, ch.  ii.  18  tf.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  what  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded. By  brotherly  love  we  are  to  know 
tliat  we  are  of  the  truth,  iii.  19, — and  the 
token  that  He  abideth  in  us  is  to  be  the 
Spirit  which  He  gave  us.  This  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  it  becomes  then  all-im- 
portant for  us  to  be  able  to  distinguish, 
and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  any  false 
spirits  pretending  to  his  character  and 
office.  Such  false  spirits  there  arc,  which 
are  not  of  God,  but  of  the  world,  and 
which  make  up  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  of 
which  prophecy  had  already  spoken. 
1.]  Beloved  (so  ver.  7,  and  ch.  iii.  2,  21, 
marking  a  transition  to  a  subject  on  which 
the  Apostle  afi'ectionately  bcsjH'aks  their 
earnest  attention),  believe  not  every  spirit 
(this  expression,  as  also,  "  the  spirits,"  in- 
dicating   plurality   of    spirits,    are    to    be 


explained  by  the  fact  that  both  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  spirit  of  error 
speak  by  the  spirits  of  men  who  are  their 
organs.  So  we  have,  in  reference  to  pro- 
phecy, 1  Cor.  xiv.  32,  "  The  spirits  of 
prophets  are  subject  to  prophets."  By  the 
nature  of  the  testimony  of  the  human 
spirits,  we  shall  know  whether  they  are  of 
God  or  not ;  whether  they  are  organs  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  or  of  the  spirit  of  error. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  interpretation 
of  "every  spirit,"  and  the  Apostle's  way 
of  speaking,  rest  on  the  assumption  of 
there  being  One  Spirit  of  Truth,  fi-om 
God,  and  one  spirit  of  error,  from  the 
world ;  as  opposed  to  all  rationalizing  in- 
terpretations, and  also  to  all  figurative 
understanding  of  the  word.  It  is  not 
the  men  themselves,  but  their  spirits  as 
the  vehicles  of  God's  Spirit  or  the  spirit 
of  antichrist,  that  are  in  question),  but 
try  the  spirits  (this  trying  is  enjoined  not 
on  the  church  by  her  prelates,  as  the 
Roman-Catholic  expositors,  but  on  all 
believers,  as  even  some  of  them  reluctantly 
admit :  and  the  test  is  one  of  plain  matter 
of  fact,  of  which  any  one  can  be  judge. 
The  Church  by  her  rulers  is  the  authorita- 
tive assertor  of  the  residt  of  this  trial  in 
the  shape  of  official  adoption  or  rejection, 
but  only  as  moved  by  her  component 
faithful  members,  according  to  whose 
sense  those  her  formularies  are  drawn,  of 
which  her  authorities  are  the  exponents) 
whether  they  are  of  God  (bear  the  cha- 
racter of  an  origin  from  Him) :  because 
(ground  for  the  necessity  of  this  trial) 
many  false-prophets  (called  "  many  anti- 
christs," ch.  ii.  18  :  prophets,  not  as 
foretelling  future  things,  but  as  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  spirit  which  inspires  them. 
Compare  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  where  the  New  Test, 
false  teachers  are  called  "false  teachers," 
and  compared  to  the  Old  Test,  "false 
prophets")  are  gone  forth  (viz.  from  him 
who  sent  them :  even  as  Jesus  Himself  is 
said,  John  viii.  42,  xiii.  3,  xvi.  27,  28, 
to  have  come  forth  from  God.  Or  we 
may  take  it  as  iu  ch.  ii.  19,  went  out  from 
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ye  the  Spirit  ofOod:  Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  is  of  God  :  ^  and  every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God  : 
and  this  is  that  spirit  of 
antichrist,  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come  ; 
and  even  notu  already  is  it 
in  the  ivorld.  *  Ye  are  of 
God,  little  children,  and 
have  overcome  them :  he- 
cause  greater  is  he  that  is 
in  you,  than  he  that  is 
in  the  tvorld,     ^  They  are 
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of  God :  ^  Every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth Jesus  Christ  come  in  the 
flesh  is  of  God  :  3  and  *  every  spirit 
that  confesseth  not  Jesus  [f  Christ 
come  in  the  flesh]  is  not  of  God  : 
and  this  is  the  [spirit]  of  anti- 
christj  whereof  ye  have  heard  that 
it  Cometh;  and  ''now  abeady  is  it 
in  the  world.  4  s  Ye  are  of  God^ 
little  children,  and  have  overcome 
them  :  because  greater  is  he  that  is 
in  you,  than  ^he  that  is  in  the 
world.     5  i  They  are   of   the   world  : 


t  Thete  wordt 
are  omitted 
in  the  Atexan' 
drine  and 
Vatican 
MSS.but 
contained  in 
the  Sinaitic 
MS.,  and  in 
the  ancient 

f2Tli'es8.  ii.  7. 
ch.  ii.  18,  22. 
g  ch.  y.  4. 


US, — fi'om  the  Church  :  but  the  other  is 
more  likely)  into  the  world  (couipare 
John  xvi.  28,  which  tends  to  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "are  gone  forth"  above). 
2,  3  a.]  Test,  tvherehy  the  spirits  are 
to  he  tried.  In  this  (see  above,  ch.  iii.  10, 
&c.)  ye  know  (apprehend,  recognize)  the 
Spirit  of  God  (tlie  Holy  Spirit,  present, 
inspiring,  and  working  in  men's  spirits) : 
Every  spirit  which  confesseth  (the 
action  is  attributed  to  the  spirit,  which 
really  is  that  of  the  man  by  the  spirit. 
The  confession  is  necessarily,  from  the 
context  here,  not  the  genuine  and  ascer- 
tained agreement  of  lips  and  life,  but  the 
outward  and  open  profession  of  fjiith :  see 
2  John  7 — 10,  where  hringing  this  doc- 
trine is  its  equivalent)  Jesus  Christ  come 
in  the  flesh  (not  e(|ulvalent  to,  as  A.  V., 
"  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh." 
If  it  were,  the  confession,  or  the  preaching, 
would  be  simply  of  the  fact  enounced: 
wliereas  in  each  case  it  is  the  Person 
who  is  the  object,  or  primary  predicate  : 
the  participle  carrying  the  attributive,  or 
secondary  ])redicatc.  This  is  abundantly 
shewn  here,  by  the  adversative  clause, 
where  it  is  simply  "  not  confessing  Jesus." 
The  confession  required  is,  "  Jesus  Christ 
come  in  the  flesh."  This  perfect  gives  the 
present  endurance  of  a  past  historical  fact. 
The  words  imply  the  pre-existence  and 
incarnation  by  their  very  terms:  but 
they  do  not  assert  these  doctrines,  only  the 
verity  of  our  Lord's  human  nature),  is  of 
God  (has  its  origin  and  inspiration  from 
Him    by    His    Spirit).  3    a.]     con- 

vcrsi  ly  :  and  every  spirit  which  does  not 
confess  (literally,  by  the  form  of  the 
clause,  "refuseth  to  confess")   Jesus  (in 


Eph.ii.2.  &Ti.l2. 

the  complex  of  all  that  He  is  and  has 
become,  involved  as  it  is  in  His  having 
come  in  the  flesh),  is  not  of  God. 
3  b.]  This  has  been  already  virtually 
explained  on  ch.  ii.  18.  And  this  is  the 
[spirit]  of  antichrist  (so  nearly  all  the 
Commentators  supply  the  ellipsis,  and 
rightly)  [of]  which  ye  have  heard  (the 
reference  is  not  to  ch.  ii.  18,  but  to  the 
course  of  their  Christian  instruction  in 
which  this  had  been  taught  them)  that  it 
COmeth  (the  present  used  as  so  often  of  that 
which  is  a  thing  fixed  and  determined,  with- 
out any  reference  to  time  :  "  that  it  should 
come  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  in  sense  very  good, 
but  does  not  quite  suit  the  perfect  "ye  have 
heard,"  which  seems  grammatically  in 
English  to  require  "  that  it  shall  come  : " 
"that  it  must  come"  would  perhaps  be 
better),  and  now  it  is  in  the  world  already 
(viz.,  in  the  person  of  i\\<:s,Q  false  prophets, 
who  are  its  organs).  4.]  Ye  (so  we 

had  ye,  ch.  ii.  24,  27  :  his  readers  clearly 
and  sharply  set  against  the  antichristian 
teachers)  are  of  God,  little  children 
(thus  he  ever  speaks  to  his  readers,  as 
being  children  of  God,  see  ch.  iii.  1  fl"., 
13  fl'.,  19,  24,  &c.),  and  have  overcome 
(there  need  not  be  any  evading  or  softening 
of  this  perfect :  see  ch.  ii.  14.  It  is  faith 
outrunning  sight:  the  victory  is  certain  in 
Him  who  said,  "Ihave  overcome  theworld," 
John  xvi.  end.  The  ground  of  this  as- 
surance follows)  them  (the  false  prophets, 
thus  identified  with  antichrist),  because 
greater  is  He  [that  is]  in  you  than  he 
[that  is]  in  the  world.  He  [that  is] 

in  you  is  most  naturally  understood  of 
God,  seeing  that  "ye  are  of  God"  pre- 
ceded ;  for  he  who  is  "  of  God  "  has  God 
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therefore  speak  they  of  the  world, 
and  ^  the  world  heareth  them.  6  We 
are  of  God  :  '  he  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God 
heareth  not  us.  From  this  we  know 
™  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit 
error.     7 "  Beloved,    let    us   love 
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of  the  world :  therefore 
speak  they  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  heareththem. 
6  We  are  of  Ood :  he  that 
knoweth  Ood  hearelh  ttx  ; 
hethat  is  not  of  Ood  heareth 
not  us.  Hereby  know  tve 
the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the 
spirit  of  error.     7  Belo  ved. 


dwelling  in  him.  Though,  as  Diisterdieck 
remarks,  it  matters  not  much  whether  we 
take  it  thus,  or  of  the  indwelling  of  God 
by  His  Spirit,  or  of  the  life  of  Christ  in 
believers.  lie  [that  is]  in  the  world 

is  the  devil,  the  prince  of  this  world. 
Having  said  this,  he  proceeds  in  the  next 
verse  to  identify  these  false  prophets  with 
the  world  of  which  he  has  spoken. 
6.]  They  are  of  the  world  (this  description 
is  not  ethical  merely,  but  betokens  the 
origin  and  source  of  that  which  they  are 
and  teach,  as  "ye  are  of  God"  did  on  the 
other  side.  That  origin  and  source  is  the 
world,  unregenerate  human  nature,  ruled 
over  and  possessed  by  the  devil,  the 
prince  of  this  world) :  for  this  cause  they 
speak  of  (not  concerning,  but  of,  as  out 
of  and  f^om ;  the  material  of  what  they 
say  being  worldly.  Bengel)  the  world, 
and  the  world  heareth  them  (loving  as  it 
does  its  own,  who  are  of  it,  John  xv.  18, 
from  which  our  verse  is  mainly  taken : 
see  also  John  viii.  47,  xviii.  37). 
6.]  contrast.  "We  (emphatic,  as  opposed 
to  them  ;  but  who  are  meant .'  The  Apos- 
tles and  tlieir  companions  in  the  ministry, 
or  all  believers  ?  Or  again,  all  teachers  of 
God's  truth,  the  Apostles  included?  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  wider  meaning  has 
place  here,  seeing  that  1)  he  has  before 
said  "ye  are  of  Ood,"  and  2)  he  is  here 
opposing  one  set  of  teachers  to  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
should  confine  what  is  said  to  the  Apostles 
only  :  such  as  are  mentioned  with  praise  in 
3  John  5—8  would  surely  be  included)  are 
of  God  (see  above) :  he  that  knoweth 
(appreliendeth  :  hath  any  faculty  for  the 
knowledge  of.  The  Apostle  sets  him  that 
knoweth  God  in  the  place  of  him  that  is 
of  Ood,  as  belonging  more  immediately  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  the  hearing,  and  re- 
ceiving more  knowledge.  This  knowing 
Ood,  the  apprehension  and  recognition  of 
God,  is  the  peculiar  property  of  God's 
children,  not  any  natural  faculty  in  which 
one  unrenewed  man  differs  from  another) 


God  heareth  us:  he  who  is  not  of  God 
doth  not  hear  us  (here  we  must  remember 
carefully,  what  the  context  is,  and  what  its 
purpose.  The  Apostle  is  giving  a  test  to 
distinguish,  not  the  children  of  God  from 
those  who  are  not  children  of  God,  but  the 
spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of  error,  as 
is  clear  from  the  words  following.  And 
this  he  does  by  saying  that  in  the  case  of 
the  teachers  of  the  truth,  they  are  heard 
and  received  by  those  who  apprehend  God, 
but  refused  by  those  who  are  not  of  God. 
It  is  evident  then  that  these  two  terms 
here,  "he  that  knoweth  Ood,"  and  "he 
that  is  not  of  God,"  represent  two  patent 
matters  of  fact,— two  classes  open  and 
patent  to  all :  one  of  them  identical  with 
the  world  above  :  the  other  consisting  of 
those  of  whom  it  is  said  above,  "  Ye  know 
the  Father"  .  .  .  "ye know  Sim  that  is 
from  the  beginning,"  ch.  ii.  13,  14.  How 
these  two  classes  are  what  they  are,  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  passage  to  set  forth, 
nor  need  we  here  enquire  :  we  have  else- 
where tests  to  distinguish  them,  ch.  iii.  9, 
10,  and  have  there  gone  into  that  other 
question.  We  have  a  striking  parallel,  in 
fact  the  key  to  these  words,  in  the  saying 
of  our  Lord  to  Pilate,  John  xviii.  37). 
From  this  (viz.,  not  the  whole  foregoing 
train  of  circumstances;  nor,  those  tests 
proposed  in  vv.  2,  3  :  but  the  facts  set 
forth  in  vv.  5,  6  :  the  reception  of  the  false 
teachers  by  the  world :  the  reception  of 
the  true  teachers  by  those  that  apprehend 
God,  and  their  rejection  by  those  who  are 
not  of  God.  The  same  point  is  touched  by 
our  Lord  in  John  x.  8,  "  but  the  sheep  did 
not  hear  them")  we  know  (in  this  uneui- 
phatic  first  person  the  Apostle  inchules  his 
readers:  we,  all  God's  children,  know, 
distinguish,  recognize,  as  so  often)  tho 
Spirit  of  truth  (the  Spirit  that  comet  h  of 
God  and  teacheth  truth)  and  the  spirit  of 
error  (the  spirit  that  cometh  of  the  devil, 
teaching  lies  and  seducing  men  into  error  : 
see  ch.  i.  8,  ii.  26). 

7 — 21.]  The  Ajiostle  again  takes  up  his 
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let  us  love  one  another: 
for  love  is  of  God;  and 
every  one  that  loveth  is 
horn  of  God,  and  Jcnoweth 
God.  ^  He  that  loveth  not 
knoweih  not  God;  for  God 
is  love.  ^  In  this  tvas  mani- 
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one  another,  because  love  is  of  God ; 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of 
God,  and  knoweth  God.     ^  He  that 
loveth  not  never  "knew  God;    be- <>??'.•"*•  * 
cause  P  God  is  love.     ^  1 1n  this  the  p'"'?:. 

q  Johu  111.  16. 
Rom.  T.  8.  A 
via.  32.    ch.  ili.ld. 


exhortations  to  brotherly  love,  but  this 
time  in  nearer  and  deeper  connexion  with 
our  birth  from  God,  and  knowledge  of  Him 
who  is  Himself  Love,  vv.  7,  8.  This  last 
fact  he  proves  by  what  God  has  done  for 
us  in  and  by  His  Son,  vv.  9 — 16  :  and  es- 
tablishes the  necessary  connexion  between 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  vv.  17 — 21. 
The  passage  is  in  connexion  with 
what  went  before,  but  by  links  at  first  sight 
not  very  apparent.  The  great  theme  of 
the  whole  was  enounced  ch.  ii.  29.  The 
consideration  of  that  has  passed  into  the 
consideration  of  that  righteousness  in  its 
highest  and  purest  form  of  love,  which  has 
been  recommended,  and  grounded  on  His 
love  to  us,  in  ch.  iii.  11 — 18,  where  the 
testimony  of  our  hearts  came  in,  and  was 
explained — the  great  test  of  His  presence 
in  us  being  the  gift  of  His  Spii-it,  iii.  ult. 
Then  from  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
and  being  sure  of  that  His  Spirit,  have  been 
inserted  the  foregoing  tests  and  cautions 
respecting  truth  and  error.  And  now  he 
returns  to  the  main  subject.  The  knoiveth 
God,  is  and  hath  been  hegotten  of  God, 
the  taking  up  again  of  God's  love  to  us  in 
Christ  at  ver.  9  from  ch.  iii.  16,  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  ver. 
13,  all  serve  to  shew  that  we  are  reading 
no  collection  of  spiritual  apophthegms,  but 
a  close  and  connected  argument,  though 
not  in  an  ordinary  style. 

7,  8.]  Beloved  (as  before,  marks  the  fer- 
vency and  aft'oction  of  the  Apostle  turning 
to  his  readers  with  another  solemn  exhor- 
tation. Here  the  word  is  especially  appro- 
priate, seeing  that  his  own  heart  is  full  of 
that  love  which  he  is  enjoining),  let  us  love 
one  another  :  because  (he  at  once  rests  the 
exhortation  on  the  deepest  ground)  love 
(abstract,  in  the  widest  sense,  as  the  fol- 
lowing words  shew)  is  from  God  (has  its 
origin  and  source  in  God :  He  is  the  well- 
spring  and  centre  of  all  love) ;  and  every 
one  that  loveth  (there  is  no  need  to  sup- 
ply an  object  after  loveth,  as  God  is  sup- 
plied in  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  and  *'  his 
brother  "  in  some  later  versions  :  indeed 
to  do  so  would  be  to  narrow  the  general 
sense  of  the  Apostle's  saying :  all  love  is 


from  God :  every  one  that  loveth,  taking 
the  word  of  course  in  its  pure  ideal  sense 
in  which  the  assertion  follows  from  the 
former),  hath  been  begotten  of  God  (has 
ti-uly  received  within  him  that  new  spiri- 
tual life  which  is  of  God  :  see  note  on  ch. 
ii.  29),  and  knoweth  (in  his  daily  walk  and 
habit,  recognizes  and  is  acquainted  with 
God  :  by  virtue  of  that  his  divine  birth  and 
hfe)  God : 

8.]  (Contrast,  but  with  some  remark- 
able variations)  he  that  loveth  not  (gene- 
ral, as  before  :  no  object :  be  that  hath  not 
love  in  him)  hath  never  known  God  (hath 
not  once  known  :  has  never  had  in  him 
even  the  beginnings  of  knowledge  of  God. 
So  that  the  past  tense  makes  a  far  stronger 
contrast  than  the  present,  "knoweth  not," 
would.  That  is  excluded,  and  much  more); 
because  (reason  why  he  who  loveth  not 
can  never  have  known  God)  God  is  love 
(love  is  the  very  essence,  not  merely  an 
attribute,  of  God.  It  is  co-essential  with 
Him  :  He  is  all  love,  love  is  all  of  Him  : 
he  who  has  not  love,  has  not  God.  It 

is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  on  the  theo- 
logical import  of  this  weighty  and  wonder- 
ful sentence.  It  will  be  found  set  forth  in 
the  first  of  my  Sermons  on  Divine  Love, 
Quebec  Chapel  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  But 

it  may  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  caution 
against  all  inadequate  and  shallow  ex- 
planations of  the  saying  :  such  as  that  of 
Grotius  (after  Socinus),  "God  is  full  of 
love  :"  Benson,  "  God  is  the  most  bene- 
volent of  all  beings  :  full  of  love  to  all  His 
creatures :"  Whitby,  "  The  Apostle  in- 
tends not  to  express  what  God  is  in  his 
essence  .  .  .  but  what  He  is  in  demon- 
stration of  Himself,  shewing  great  philan- 
thropy to  men:"  Hammond,  "God  is 
made  up  of  love  and  kindness  to  man- 
kind :"  Calvin,  "  This  it  is  which  is  His 
nature,  to  love  men  :  ...  he  is  not  speak- 
ing of  God's  essence,  but  merely  teaching 
what  He  is  felt  to  be  by  us,"  &c.  &c.  In 
all  these, — in  the  two  last  by  supplying 
an  object,  "  men,"  which  is  not  in  the 
sacred  text,  the  whole  force  of  tlie  axiom 
as  it  stands  in  the  Apostle's  argument  is 
lost.     Unless  be  is  speaking  of  the  essen- 
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love  of  God  was  manifested  in  re- 
gard to  us,  that  God  hath  sent  his 
only  begotten    Son  into  the  world,, 

rch.v.ii.       r^hat  we  might  live  through  him. 

8  John  XV.  18.   10  Herein  is  love,  ^  not  that  we  loved 

Rom.  V.  8,  ,11  1  , 

10.  jitus     Qojj^  ijut  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
t  ci>.  ii.  2.        his   Son    *  as  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins.     "'  ^  ' 


1  Matt,  xviii. 
83.    John 
XV.  12,18.    ch.iii.16. 


11  Beloved,  "  if  God 


loved 
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fested  the  love  of  God  to- 
tvard  us,  because  that  God 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  world,  that  we 
might  live  through  him. 
^'>  Serein  is  love,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our   sins.      "  Beloved,   if 


tial  being  of  God,  of  what  relevance  is  it, 
to  say  that  he  that  loveth  not  never  knew 
God,  because  "God  is  love?"  Put  for 
these  last  words,  "  God  is  loving,"  and  we 
get  at  once  a  fallacy  :  He  that  loveth  not 
never  knew  what  love  is :  God  is  loving : 
but  what  would  follow  ?  that  in  as  far  as 
God  is  loving,  he  never  knew  Him  :  but 
lie  may  have  knov.'n  Him  in  as  fiir  as  He 
is  just,  or  powerful.  But  take  the  pro- 
position, God  is  love,  of  God's  essential 
being, — as  a  strict  definition  of  God,  and 
the  argumentation  will  be  strict :  He  that 
loveth  not  never  knew  love :  God  is  love 
[the  terms  are  co-essential  and  co-extcn- 
Bive]  :  therefore  he  who  loveth  not  never 
knew  God). 

9,  10.]  Proof  of  this  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  in  God's  sending  His  Son  to 
save  us.  In  this  (viz.  which  follows)  the 
love  of  God  was  manifested  in  regard  to 
us  (these  words,  in  regard  to  ns,  must  be 
taken  with  the  verb,  not  wth  the  love  of 
God.  Many  have  thus  wrongly  connected 
it,  and  in  consequence  have  been  compelled 
to  distort  the  in  regard  to  into  "to- 
wards:"  so  Luther,  &c.,  and  the  A.  V. 
Connected  then  with  the  verb,  it  must 
not  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  "  toivards," 
but  as  "in,"  i.e.  "in  the  matter  of,"  in 
regard  of:  see  ver.  16  below:  the  inaui- 
festatiou  not  being  made  to  us  as  its  spec- 
tators, but  in  our  persons  aud  cases,  as  its 
"  material."  US,  i.  e.  believers  in  general), 
that  God  hath  sent  (perfect  tense.  The 
manifestation  is  regarded  as  one  act,  done 
implicitly  when  God  sent  His  Son :  but 
the  sending  is  regarded  in  its  present 
abiding  eft'ects,  which  have  changed  all 
things  since  it  took  place)  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might 
live  through  Him  (no  words  can  be  plainer 
than  these,  and  need  less  explanation  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  St.  John.  The 
endeavours  of  the  old  rationalists,  Socinus, 
Grotius,  &c.,  to  escape  from  the  assertion 
of  Christ's  prc-existence,  by  substituting 


for  into  the  ivorld,  "to  the  world,"  for 
only  begotten,  "dearly  beloved,"  kc.,  may 
be  seen  in  Diisterdieck.  He  well  remarks, 
"  Such  expositors  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  give  an  answer  to  the  question, 
how  a  Christ  so  understood  could  be  our 
life  [ver.  9],  our  atonement  [ver.  10],  or 
our  salvation  [ver.  14]."  The  two 

emphatic  words  in  the  sentence  are  only- 
begotten  and  live.  This  was  the  proof, 
that  SUCH  a  son  of  God  was  sent,  that  we 
might   lite).  10.]    The  same  proof 

particularized  in  its  highest  and  noblest 
point,  the  atonement :  and  at  the  same 
time  this  brought  out,  that  the  love  mani- 
fested by  it  was  all  on  God's  side,  none  on 
curs  :  was  love  to  us  when  we  were  ene- 
mies, Rom.  v.  8,  and  therefore  all  the 
greater.  Ch.  iii.  16  is  very  simihir :  ex- 
cept that  there  it  is  Christ's  personal  love 
to  us :  here  the  Father's,  in  sending  His 
Son.  In  this  is  love  ("  in  this  case,"  "  in 
this  matter,"  "  herein,"  is,  '  is  found,' 
'  exists,'  Love ;  in  the  abstract.  This  in- 
terpretation is  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  disjunction  which  follows.  If  the  word 
love  meant,  the  love  of  God  just  spoken  of, 
then  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  subjoin  that 
this  love  was  not  our  love  to  Him  but  His 
to  us),  not  that  we  loved  God  (the  verb 
refers  to  an  indefinite  time  past — no  act  of 
love  of  ours  to  God  at  any  time  done  fur- 
nishes this  example  of  love,  but  an  act  of 
His  towards  us.  It  is  not  the  nature  of 
our  love  to  God,  as  contrasted  with  His  to 
us,  of  which  the  clause  treats,  but  the  non- 
existence of  the  one  love  as  set  against  the 
historical  manifestation  of  the  other.  Again 
that  "  He  loved  us,  though  we  did  not  love 
Him,"  is  so  far  in  the  words  as  it  is  given 
by  the  context  [see  above],  but  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  words  themselves),  but 
that  He  loved  us  (referring  again  to  an 
act  of  Love,  which  is  now  specified),  and 
(prove  this  love  in  that  He)  sent  His  Son 
a  propitiation  (see  on  ch.  ii.  2)  for  (see 
ibid.)  our   sins  (His  death  being  tUereiu 
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God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another. 
"  i\'o  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time.  If  toe  love 
one  another,  God  dwelleth 
in  us,  and  his  love  is  per- 
fected   in    us,      "  Hereby 
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US,  we  also  ouj^ht  to  love  one  an- 
other.    1-  God  hath  *  no  one  beheld  *  f*"  '•  'f  ,« 

1  Inn.  vi.  10. 

at   any  time.     If  we    love   one  an-    ''"■^"' 
other,  God  abideth  in  us,  and  ^  the  y  «^;",g«- 
love    of"   Him    is    perfected    in    us. 
13 z  Herein   know  we  that  we  abide  ^^?.''"i='='7.™- 


implied,  by  which  that  propitiation  was 
wrought,  Eph.  i.  7 :  and  that,  God's  giv- 
ing His  own  Son  to  death  for  us,  being 
the  greatest  and  crowning  act  of  divine 
Love). 

11.]  Application  to  ourselves  of  this 
example,  as  a  motive  to  brotherly  love. 
Strictly  parallel  with  the  latter  part  of 
ch.  iii.  16,  where  the  same  ethical  infer- 
ence is  drawn  with  regard  to  the  example 
of  Christ  Himself.  Beloved  (the  Apostle's 
usual  introduction  of  a  fervent  and  solemn 
address,  vv.  1,  7,  al.),  if  (this  if  with  an 
indicative,  stating  a  fact,  is  very  difficult 
to  give  exactly  in  English.  It  is  not  on 
the  one  hand  any  expression  of  uncer- 
tainty :  but  neither  on  the  other  is  it 
exactly  equivalent  to  "  since,"  or  "  seeing 
that."  We  may  call  it  a  certainty  put  in 
the  shape  of  a  doubt,  that  the  hearer's 
mind  may  grasp  the  certainty  for  itself, 
not  take  it  from  the  speaker.  "  If  [it  be 
true  that]  .  .  ."  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
English  filling  up  of  the  sense)  God  80 
loved  us  {so  namely  as  detailed  in  ver.  10, 
which,  and  which  alone,  is  pointed  at),  we 
also  ought  to  love  one  another  (the  also 
does  not  belong  to  the  ought,  but  purely 
to  the  we, — "  we,  on  our  side."  But  on 
what  does  the  obligation,  asserted  in  we 
ought,  rest  ?  Clearly,  on  that  relation  to 
(iod  and  one  another  implied  by  being 
children  of  God,  which  runs  through  all 
this  section  of  the  Epistle.  If  we  are  of 
God,  that  love  which  is  in  Him,  and  which 
He  is,  will  be  in  us,  will  make  us  like  Him, 
causing  us  to  love  those  who  are  begotten 
of  Him,  ch.  v.  1,  2.  And  of  this  love,  our 
apprehension  of  His  Love  to  us  will  be  the 
motive  and  the  measure).  12.]  God 

hath  no  one  ever  beheld  (what  is  the  con- 
nexion of  these  words,  so  suddenly  and 
8ti»rtlingly  introduced  ?  It  is  evident  that 
ver.  12  is  connected  with  ver.  II,  by  the 
words  "  if  we  love  one  another,"  taking 
up  again  "  we  ought  to  love  one  another." 
But  it  is  also  evident  that  it  is  connected 
.  with  ver,  13  by  the  words  "  abideth  in  us," 
&c.  And  it  is  further  plain,  that  these 
words,  God  hath  no  one  ever  beheld,  must 
have   some   close   reference   to  loving  one 
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another,  seeing  that  they  stand  between 
those  words  in  ver.  11,  and  the  resumption 
of  them  in  ver.  12. 

.Now  on  examining  ver.  11,  we  find  an 
uncApected  substitution,  "  if  God  so  loved 
lis,  we  also  ought  to  love  [not  God,  but] 
one  another."  Why  so  ?  Here,  ver.  20 
will  guide  us  to  an  answer,  if  rightly  used. 
Not,  because  we  cannot  love  Gi)d  whom  we 
have  not  seen  :  but  because  the  exponents 
of  God,  «hom  we  have  not  seen,  are  our 
brethren,  whom  we  do  see.  And  the 
Aix)stle,  in  substituting  "  one  another," 
does  not  for  a  moment  drop  or  set  aside 
the  higher,  "  God,"  but  in  fact  leads  up  to 
it,  by  putting  its  lower  and  visible  objects 
before  us.  And  then  ver.  12  comes  in  as 
an  explanation,  an  apology  as  it  were,  for 
this  substitution,  in  the  following  manner : 
Love  one  another,  I  say :  for  the  love  to 
God,  which  is  our  duty,  is  love  towards 
one  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  cannot 
exist  in  us  [as  ver.  20]  unless  by  and  with 
its  lower  degrees  as  manifested  towards  our 
brethren  whom  we  have  seen.  By  our  love 
to  them  are  we  to  know,  how  far  we  have 
love  to  Him  :  if  that  be  present.  He 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  "  the  love  of  Him  is 
perfected  in  us."  And  thus  [see  below] 
the  way  is  prepared  for  vv.  15,  16,  which 
take  up  and  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
reasoning) :  if  we  love  one  another,  God 
abideth  in  us  (for  the  reason  already 
stated  in  ver.  8,  and  restated  in  immediate 
connexion  with  this  very  matter  in  ver.  16, 
that  God  is  Love,  and  every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God,  knows  God,  abides 
in  God  and  God  in  hiin),  and  (simply  the 
copula)  the  love  of  Him  (as  in  ch.  ii.  5, 
where  we  had  the  same  expression,  our 
love  to  Him,  not,  as  some  explain  it,  His 
love  to  us.  This  is  evident,  not  merely 
from  ii.  5,  but  from  the  context  here  :  see 
it  explained  above,  and  remember  that  it 
is  our  love  to  God  which  is  here  the  sub- 
ject, as  evinced  by  our  love  to  our  brethren. 
This  is  further  shewn  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  expression  in  ver.  17,  "  Herein  is 
love  perfected  with  us,"  and  ver.  18,  "  fie 
thatfeareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love." 
And  so  the  majority  of  Commentators)  iq 
3  N 
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in  him,  and  he   in   us,  because   he 

hath  g-iven  us  of  his  Spirit.     1*  And 

•  johni.w.     a^g  ha\e  beheld  and  do  testify  that 

bjoimiii.i7.   *'the   Father  hath   sent  the  Son  as 

cRom..T.n.      Saviour  of  the   world.     i5c\Y]^QgQ. 

ever  confesseth    that    Jesus    is   the 

Son   of  God,   God  abideth  in  him, 

and   he   in  God.     16  ^nd   we    have 
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knoto  toe  that  tve  dtoell  in 
him,  and  he  in  us,  because 
he  hath  given  us  of  his 
Spirit.  '*  And  tve  have 
seen  and  do  testify  that 
the  Father  sent  the  Son  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  the  tcorld. 
'5  Whosoever  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
Qod,  God  dwelleth  in  him, 
and  he  in  Qod.     i«  And  tve 


perfected  (see  note  ch.  ii.  5.  Here,  as 
tliere,  it  signifies,  has  reached  its  full 
maturity  :  the  loving  one  another  being 
the  token  and  measure  of  it)  in  US  (keep 
the  primary  and  obvious  sense,  "in  us," 
"  within  us,"  as  in  ch.  ii.  5). 
13.]  In  this  we  know  that  we  are  abiding 
in  Him  and  He  in  us,  because  He  hath 
given  us  of  His  Spirit  (nearly  repeated 
from  ch.  iii.  24.  But  why  introduced 
here  ?  In  the  former  verse,  the  fact  of 
His  abiding  in  us  was  assured  to  us,  if  we 
love  one  another.  Of  this  fact,  when  thus 
loving,  we  need  a  token.  Him  we  cannot 
see  :  has  He  given  us  any  testimony  of  His 
presence  in  us  ?  He  has  given  us  such  a 
testimony,  in  making  us  p.-irtakers  of  His 
Holy  Spirit.  This  fact  it  is  to  which  the 
Apostle  here  calls  our  attention,  as  proving 
not  the  external  fact  of  the  sending  of  the 
Son  [ver.  11],  but  one  within  ourselves, — 
the  indwelling  of  God  in  us,  and  our  abiding 
in  Him.  It  is  obvious  that  all  inferences 
from  the  expression  "given  us  of  His  Spi- 
rit "  against  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  quite  beside  the  purpose :  com- 
pare Acts  ii.  17  with  Joel  iii.  1.  We  each 
have  the  indwelling  of  one  and  the  same 
personal  Si)irit,  but  each  according  to  our 
measure,  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  11,  One  only  had 
tJie  Spirit  without  measure,  in  all  His  ful- 
ness :  even  Christ ;  John  iii.  34.  And  the 
ptesence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  most  aptly 
adduced  here  where  love  is  in  question,  His 
first  fruit  being  love,  and  His  presence 
beiug  tested  by  His  fruits). 

l4,  L5,  16.]  The  connexion  seems  to  be 
this  :  the  inward  evidence  of  God's  abiding 
in  us  and  we  in  Him,  is,  the  gift  of  His 
Spirit.  IJut  this  is  not  the  only  evidence 
nor  the  only  test  which  we  have.  This 
ijiternal  evidence  is  accompanied  by,  nay,  is 
itself  made  possible  [see  ver.  19]  by,  our 
recognition  of  the  Father's  love  in  sending 
His  Son  as  our  Saviour :  which  last  is  a 
fjict,  testified  by  human  evidence.     This 


recognition  of  God's  love  is  a  condition  of 
abiding  in  Him  and  He  in  us :  in  a  word, 
is  the  abiding  in  love,  which  is  equivalent 
to  abiding  in  Him.  And  we  (this  we, 
emphatic,  brings  up  in  sharp  relief  the 
apostolic  body,  whom  Christ  appointed  His 
witnesses,  John  xv.  27,  Acts  i.  8.  The 
assertion  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  ch. 
i.  1)  have  beheld  (with  our  eyes :  the  same 
word,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  John  i. 
32)  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  (do  testify,  not  merely  to  the  historical 
fact  as  a  thing  past,  but  to  its  abiding  in- 
fluence as  implied  by  the  words,  "  Saviour 
of  the  world  "  below  :  that  the  Father  sent 
the  Son,  and  that  the  Son  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world)  the  Son  (better  here  than  "  His 
Son:"  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  here 
used  as  theological  terms)  as  Saviour  of 
the  world  (the  world  here,  as  in  ch.  ii.  2, 
John  iii.  16,  in  its  widest  sense :  no  eva- 
sion of  this  sense,  such  as  the  "  elect  in  all 
nations,"  is  to  be  endured).  15.]  And 

recognition  of  this  fact  is  a  condition  and 
proof  of  the  life  of  God.  Whosoever  con- 
fesseth (the  same  remark  holds  good  of  this 
confessing,  as  before  with  regard  to  denying, 
ch  ii.  23 :  viz.,  that  we  must  not  bring 
into  it  more  than  the  Apostle  intends  by 
it :  it  is  not  the  "  confession  of  the  life  " 
which  is  here  spoken  of,  but  that  of  the  lips 
only.  Of  course  it  would  be  self-evident 
that  this  is  taken  by  the  Apostle  as  ruling 
the  life ;  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  speaks  of  the  ideal  realized)  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  (i.  e.  receives  the  testi- 
mony in  the  last  verse  as  true),  God  abideth 
in  him,  and  he  in  God.  16.]  a)  And 

wo  (not  now  the  apostolic  body  only,  but 
communicative ;  the  Apostle  and  his  read- 
ers. This  is  evident  and  necessary,  be- 
cause on  the  other  view  the  words  "  in  re- 
gard to  us,"  which  follow,  interpreted  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  per- 
sons, would  fit  on  awkwardly  to  the  re- 
peated general  proposition  with  which  the 
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have  known  and  believed 
the  love  that  God  hath  to 
vs.  God  is  love;  and  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love 
divelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him.  '7  Serein  is  our 
love  made  perfect,  that  we 
may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment :  because 
as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this 
world.    '*  jThere  is  no  fear 
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known  and  have  believed  the  love 
that    God    hath    in    regard    to    us. 
''God  is  love;  and  Mie  that  abideth  e\\'; 
in  love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him,     17  Herein   is    love  made   per- 
fect with  us,  that  *"we  have  boldness  'l^' 
in  the  day  of  judgment:    e  because  gfh! 
even   as   he   is,   so   are   we  in    this 
world.     1^  Fear  existeth  not  in  love ; 


verse  concludes)  have  known  and  have 
believed  (the  two  roots  wliich  lie  at  the 
grouiul  of  confession,  knowledge  and  faith, 
are  in  St.  John's  lann:uage  most  in- 
timately connected.  "True  faith  is,  ac- 
cording to  St.  John,  a  faith  of  knowledge 
and  experience  :  true  knowledge  is  a  know- 
ledge of  faith."  LUcke.  See  John  vi.  G9) 
the  love  which  God  hath  in  regard  to  us 
(literally  in  us,  in  our  case,  as  above,  ver. 
y  :  not  "  towards  us,"  as  Beza  [and  A.  V.], 
Luther,  &c.).  b)  God  is  Love,  and  he  that 
abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God  and  God 
[abideth]  in  him  (this  is  the  solemn  and 
formal  lestatement  of  that  which  has  been 
the  ground-tone  of  the  whole  since  ver.  7. 
And  here,  as  there,  love  is  in  its  widest 
al)stract  sense.  Its  two  principal  mani- 
festations are,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  one 
another  :  but  this  saying  is  of  Love  abso- 
lute). 

17,  18.]  These  verses,  which  are  pa- 
rallel with  ch.  iii.  19—21,  set  forth  the 
confidence  w'ith  which  perfect  love  shall 
endow  the  believer  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment.  Herein  is  love  perfected 
with  us  (for  the  meaning  of  herein,  see 
beldw.  Love,  not,  as  Luther  and  others, 
God's  love  to  us :  this  is  forbidden  by  the 
whole  context :  our  verse  is  introduced  by 
"  he  that  abideth  in  love,"  and  continued 
by  "  there  is  no  fear  in  love :"  it  is  love 
dwelling  and  advancing  to  perfection  in  us. 
And  again,  not  love  to  God  merely,  nor 
love  to  our  brethren  merely;  these  are 
concrete  manifestations  of  it :  but  love 
itself  in  the  abstract — the  principle  of  love, 
as  throughout  this  j)assage.  This  sense  of 
/ore  will  point  out  that  of  with  US,  which 
belongs  not  to  the  word  loi^e,  but  to  the 
verb,  as  in  ver.  12.  Love  is  considered  as 
planted  in  us ;  its  degi-ees  of  increase  take 
place  with  us — not  merely  "  chez  nous," 
in  us,  but  as  concerned  with  us ;  in  a 
sense  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  "  mag- 
nified Hit  mercy  with  her,"  Luke  i.  58. 
3 


See  2  John  2,  where  however  the  idea  of 
dwrl/ing  with  is  more  brought  out  than 
here),  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  day 
of  judgment  (that  gives  not  the  pui-poso  of 
the  perfecting  of  love,  but  the  explanation 
of  "herein:"  "in  this  love  is  perfected 
in  us,  viz.  that  we,  &c."  The  confidence 
which  we  shall  have  in  that  day,  and  which 
we  have  even  now  by  anticipation  of  that 
day,  is  the  perfection  of  our  love;  grounded 
on  the  consideration  [because  even  as  He 
is,  ^■c.']  which  follows  :  casting  out  fear, 
which  cannot  consist  with  perfect  love,  ver. 
18) :  because  even  as  He  (Christ,  see  be- 
low) is,  we  also  are  in  this  world  (this  is 
the  reason  or  ground  of  our  confidence : 
that  we,  as  we  now  are  in  the  world,  are 
like  Christ :  and  in  the  background  lies  the 
thought.  He  will  not,  in  that  day,  condemn 
those  who  are  like  Himself.  In  these 
words,  the  sense  must  be  gained  by  keep- 
ing strictly  to  the  tenses  and  grammatical 
construction :  not  "  as  He  was  in  the 
world,"  as  some,  changing  the  tense.  And 
when  we  have  adhered  to  tense  and  gram- 
mar, wherein  is  the  likeness  spoken  of  to 
be  found  ?  Clearly,  by  what  has  been 
above  said,  not  iu  our  trials  and  persecu- 
tions. Nor  by  our  being  not  of  the  world 
as  He  is  not  of  the  world:  nor  in  that  we, 
as  sons  of  adoption  through  Him,  are  be- 
loved of  God,  even  as  He  is  beloved :  nor, 
in  that  we  live  in  Love,  as  He  lives  in 
Love  :  but  in  that  we  are  righteous  as  Ha 
is  righteous,  ch.  ii.  29,  iii.  3  S.,  10,  22  :  this 
being  evinced  by  our  abiding  iu  Love.  St. 
John  does  not  say  that  Love  is  perfected 
in  confidence  in  us,  because  we  resemble 
Christ  in  Love ;  but  he  refers  to  the  fun- 
damental truth  on  which  our  Love  itself 
rests,  and  says ;  because  we  are  absolutely 
like  Christ,  because  we  are  in  Christ  Him- 
self, because  He  lives  in  us,  for  without 
this  there  cannot  be  likeness  to  Him ;  in  a 
word,  because  we  are,  in  that  communion 
with  Christ  which  we  are  assured  of  by  our 
N   2 
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nay,  perfect  love  easteth  ©ut  fear : 
Lecause  fear  hath  torment :  and  he 
that  feareth  ^  is  not  made  perfect  in 
k)ve.  ^^  We  lovef,  because  he  first 
loved    us.     20iif  any    say,    I    love 
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in  love;  but  perfect  love 
easteth  out  fear :  because 
fear  hath  torment.  He 
that  feareth  is  not  made 
perfect  in  love.  '*  We 
love  him  because  he  first 
loved  us.     ^^  If  a  man  say, 

shewa  that  the  original  text  did 


likeness  to  Him  in  righteousness,  children 
of  God,  therefore  our  love  brings  with  it 
idso  full  confidence.  Essentially,  the  rea- 
son here  rendei-ed  for  our  confidence  in  the 
day  of  judgment  is  the  same  as  that  given 
c'h.  iii.  21  f.  for  another  kind  of  confidence, 
viz.,  that  we  keep  His  commandmeuts. 
This  also  betokens  the  righteousness  of 
which  Christ  is  the  essential  exemplar,  and 
which  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  those 
who  through  Christ  are  children  of  God). 
18.]  Confidence  in  (or  as  under- 
stood, as  to)  that  terrible  day  pi-esupposes 
the  absence  of  fear :  and  this  casting  out 
of  fear  is  the  very  work  of  love,  which  in 
its  perfect  state  cannot  coexist  with  fear.^ 
Fear  (abstract  and  general)  existeth  not 
in  love  (abstract  and  general  also,  as  in 
ver.  17:  not  "  God's  love  to  us  ;"  nor  "  bro- 
Iherly  love"),  nay  perfect  (see  on  ver.  17) 
love  easteth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath 
lorment  (see  below):  but  he  that  feareth 
hath  not  been  perfected  in  [his]  love.  The 
])i)ints  here  to  be  noticed  are,  1)  the 

emphatic  existeth  not,  which  is  better  ren- 
dered as  above,  than  "  there  is  no  fear  in 
love,"  in  order  to  keep  fear,  whidh  is  the 
subject  in  the  Greek,  also  the  subject  in 
the  English  :  2)   nay,  or   "  but :" 

which  is  not  here  the  mere  adversative 
after  a  negative  clause,  in  which  case  it 
would  refer  to  something  in  which  fear  is, 
e.  g.  "fear  existeth  not  in  love,  but  existeth 
in  hatred:"  but  it  is  the  stronger  adversa- 
tive, implying  "  nay  far  otherwise  :"  so  far 
from    it,    that  ....  3)    the   argu- 

ment, which  is,  a)  that  nothing  having 
torment  can  consist  with  perfect  love :  b) 
that  fear  is  in  us  by  nature,  and  needs 
casting  out  in  order  to  its  absence.  4) 

the  meaning  of  hath  torment.  Does  tor- 
ment mean  merely  pain,  or  pain  as  the  re- 
sult oi  punishment  I  This  last  is  certainly 
the  sense,  both  from  the  usage  of  the  word, 
and  from  the  context,  in  which  the  day  of 
judgment  is  before  us.  Fear,  by  autici- 
jiating  punishmeut,  has  it  even  now;  bears 
about  a  foretaste  of  it  and  so  partakes  of  it. 
5)  the  lasb  clause,  "  he  that  feareth 
is  not  made  perfect  in  love,"  is  intimately 


connected  with  what  follows  [see  on  ver. 
14]  as  well  as  with  what  went  before. 
The  and  [in  the  original,  but :  see  render- 
ing above]  is  adversative  to  the  whole  pre- 
ceding sentence,  and  mainly  to  the  idea  of 
perfect  love  therein  expressed.  As 

regards  the  absence  of  fear  from  the  love 
of  the  Christian  believer,  it  has  been  well 
observed  by  CEcumenius,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  godly  fear,  one  which  afflicts  men 
with  a  sense  of  their  evil  deeds  and  dread 
of  God's  anger,  and  which  is  not  abiding : 
and  the  other,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  and  endureth  for 
ever,"  Ps.  xix.,  and  which  is  free  from  this 
kind  of  terror.  And  Bongel  says  in  his 
brief  pointed  manner,  "The  condition  of 
men  is  vai-ious :  without  fear  and  love 
alike :  with  fear  and  without  love :  witli 
fear  and  love  :  without  fear  and  with  love." 
19.]  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  here  to 
differ  from  the  best  modern  Commentators, 
and  some  of  the  older  ones,  in  holding  firmly 
that  we  love,  indicative,  is  right,  and  not 
"  let  us  love,"  imperative  [either  of  which 
would  satisfy  the  original  word].  This  I 
do  not  merely  on  account  of  the  expressed 
and  emphatic  we,  though  that  would  be 
a  strong  point  in  the  absence  of  a  stronger, 
but  on  account  of  the  context,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  broken  by  the  impera- 
tive. He  that  feareth  is  not  perfect  in 
love.  Our  love  [abstract,  not  specified 
whether  to  God  or  our  brother]  is  brought 
about  by,  conditioned  by,  depends  upon. 
His  love  to  us  first ;  it  is  only  a  sense  of 
that  which  can  bring  about  our  love  :  and 
if  so,  then  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
it  is  void  of  terror,  and  full  of  confidence, 
as  springing  out  of  a  sense  of  His  love  to 
us.  Nor  only  so  :  our  being  new  begotten 
in  love  is  not  only  the  efiect  of  a  sense  of 
His  past  love,  but  is  the  eft'ect  of  that  love 
itself:  We  (emphatic — one  side  of  the  an- 
tithesis) love  (most  Commentators  sup- 
ply "Him"  or  "one  another,"  but  unne- 
cessarily. It  is  of  all  love  that  he  is  speak- 
ing ;  of  love  in  its  root  and  ideal),  because 
He  (God :  see  the  parallel,  ver.  10)  first 
loved  us  (viz.  in  the  sending  of  His  Sou). 
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/  love  Qod,  and  hateth  his 
lirother,  he  is  a  liar :  for 
he  (hat  loveth  not  his  bro- 
ther whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  Ood  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ?  21  ^„^ 
this  commandment  have  we 
from  him.  That  he  who 
loreth  God  love  his  brother 
also. 

V. '  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
born  of  Ood :   and   every 
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God,  and  hate  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar :    for    he    that    loveth    not    his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot  f  +1?,,™;,;;™,. 
love  God  ^  whom  he  hath  not  seen  f.  Vi^'o«r'iu,o 
~i  And  'this  commandment  have  we  'g""/'"- 
from  him.  That  he  who  loveth  God    *°i'"'fr"*- 
love  his  brother  also. 

V.    1  Every    one    that   ^  believeth '•'°''"''-- 
that  ''Jesus  is  the  Christ  hath  been  bch,ii.'.'3, -s. 
*=  besrotten  of  God  :  ■*      ' 


20.]  The  connexion  is  most  close  : 
and  the  error  great  of  those  who  have  made 
a  new  section  begin  here.  Tliis  love  is 
nniversal,  necessarily  manifested  in  both  of 
the  two  great  departments  of  its  exercise. 
Love,  living  and  working  in  the  heart  as  a 
princii)le,  will  fix  first  upon  ol)jects  at 
iiaud  and  seen :  those  objects  being  natu- 
ral objects  for  it  to  fix  on.  How  then  can 
a  man  love  God,  the  highest  oliject  of  love, 
who  is  removed  from  his  sight,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  refuse  to  love  his  brother,  bear- 
ing the  mark  of  a  child  of  God,  before  his 
e\es  from  day  to  day  ?  Put  in  a  brief 
form,  the  argument,  as  connected  with  the 
last  verse,  is  this:  His  love  has  begotten 
w«  anew  in  love  :  in  this  «*  are  included 
our  brethren,  objects  of  our  daily  sight :  if 
therefore  we  do  not  love  them,  we  do  not 
love  Him.  If  any  say  ("  have  said  ;"  i.  e.  at 
any  time  :  the  saying  once,  ratliei-  tlian  tiio 
habit,  is  the  hypothesis),  I  love  God,  and 
hate  (present  tense,  of  habit)  his  brother, 
he  is  a  liar;  for  (here  again  the  argument 
needs  sui)plying  from  our  common  sense, 
wliich  tells  us  that  sight  is  an  incentive 
towards  love)  he  that  loveth  not  his  bro- 
ther whom  he  hath  seen  (perfect  tense, 
implying,— and  continues  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  that  sight.  We  do  not  say  "  I 
have  seen  him"  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living  only),  cannot  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  (St.  John  does  not  say  that 
there  is  no  love  without  sight;  nor  tliat  we 
love  all  we  see  better  than  any  thing  we 
do  not  see :  his  argument  rests  on  a  deejier 
and  truer  position  :  viz.  on  that  assumed 
in  the  term  his  brother,  which  carries  with 
it  the  consideration  that  he  of  whom  it  is 
said  is  begotten  of  God.  Both  terms,  his 
brother,  and  God,  are  used  within  the 
limits  of  the  Christian  life,  of  which  that 
is  trui',  which  is  unfolded  ch.  v.  1,  that 
this  brother,  as  begotten  of  God,  is  a  ne- 


cessary object  of  love  to  one  that  loves  Him 
that  begat  him.  Here,  a  lower  step  of  the 
same  argument  is  taken  ;  but  without  this 
great  truth,  lying  beneath  the  word  brother, 
it  would  carry  no  conviction  with  it). 
21.]  And  besides  this  argument  from 
common  sense,  there  is  another  most 
powerful  one,  which  the  Apostle  here 
adds:  "  How  lovest  thou  Him,  whose  com- 
mandment thou  hatest  ? "  as  Augustine 
says.  And  this  commandment  we  have 
from  Him  (God:  not,  Christ:  see  below), 
that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  also  his  bro- 
ther (where  have  we  this  commandment  ? 
In  the  great  summary  of  the  law,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  liod  with  all  thy 
heart,  .  .  .  and  thy  neighl)our  as  thyself," 
so  often  cited  by  our  Lord  :  see  Matt.  xxii. 
37—39). 

Chap.  V.  1.]  And  who  is  our  brother? 
and  why  does  this  name  carry  with  it 
such  an  obligation  to  love  ?  These  ques- 
tions, in  closest  connexion  with  the  last 
verse,  the  Apostle  answers  in  this. 
Every  one  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  hath  been  begotten  of  God  (to 
whom  do  these  words  apjily  ?  fVom  what 
follows,  in  which  the  verb  hath  been  [or, 
is]  begotten  is  taken  up  by  him  that  is 
begotten,  to  the  brother  whom  we  are 
to  love  as  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  our  loving  God.  But  most  Com- 
mentators assume  that  it  is  of  ourselves 
that  this  is  said  :  our  birth  of  God  de- 
pends on  and  is  in  closest  union  with 
our  faith,  ch.  iii.  23.  Then  the  connexion 
between  this  and  the  following  clause  must 
be  made  by  tilling  up  an  ellipsis,  "  and  if 
begotten  of  God  we  love  God."  But  this  is 
far-fetched  j  and,  as  has  been  above  shewn 
implicitly,  alien  from  the  context,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  point  out  who  those 
are  whom  we  are  botmd  to  love,  if  we  love 
God.     Then  having  made  this  predication 
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that  loveth  him  that  begat  loveth 
him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him. 
2  Herein  we  know  that  we  love  the 
children  of  God^  when  we  love  God, 

15.  and  do  his  commandments.  ^  e  p^j. 
this    is   the    love  of   God,    that    we 

8.  keep  his  commandments.  And  *'his 
commandments    are     not    grievous, 

.83.  *  because  ^  all  that  is  begotten  of 
God  overcometh  the  world  :  and  this 
is  the  victory  that  hath  overcome  the 
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one  that  loveth  him  that 
hegat  loveth  him  also  that 
is  begotten  of  Mm.  ^  By 
this  ive  hnoio  that  we  love 
the  children  of  God,  when 
toe  love  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments.  ^  For  this 
is  the  love  of  God,  that  toe 
keep  his  commandments  : 
and  his  commandments  are 
not  grievous.  *  For  what- 
soever is  horn  of  God  over- 
Cometh  the  world :  and  this 
is   the  victory   that   over- 


of  all  the  children  of  God,  "  every  one  that 
helieveth,  <^c.,"  he,  as  so  frequently,  takes 
it  up  again  below,  ver.  4,  with  a  more 
general  reference,  and  dwells  on  our  faith 
as  the  principle  which  overcomes  the  world: 
see  there) :  and  every  one  who  loveth  him 
that  begat  (these  words  take  up  again  the 
former,  "  if  niiy  say,  I  love  God,"  cli.  iv. 
20),  loveth  also  him  that  is  begotten  of 
him  (viz.  the  brother  of  whom  the  former 
clause  spoke  :  not,  as  Augustine  and  others, 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  As  Calvin  says, 
"  Under  this  singular  number  he  designates 
all  the  faithful.  It  is  an  argument  drawn 
from  the  common  order  of  nature"). 
2.]  And  indeed  so  inseparable  are  the  two, 
that  as  before,  iv.  20,  our  love  to  our 
brethren  was  made  a  sign  and  necessary 
condition  of  our  love  to  God,  so  conversely, 
our  love  to  God,  ascertained  by  our  keep- 
ing His  commandments,  is  itself  the  mea- 
sure of  our  love  to  the  cliildren  of  God. 
Either  of  the  two  being  found  to  be  pre- 
sent, the  presence  of  the  other  follows. 
In  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  chil- 
dren of  God  (this,  the  children  of  God, 
takes  up  again,  "  him  that  is  hegotfen  of 
Mm"  of  tlie  preceding  verse),  when  (in- 
definite ;  "  in  every  case  where  ")  we  love 
God,  and  do  His  commandments  (this 
adjunct  is  made,  as  the  following  verse 
shews,  in  order  to  introduce  an  equivalent 
to  loving  God,  by  which  its  presence  may 
be  judged).  3.]  For  (e.xplaining  the 

connexion  of  the  two  preceding  clauses)  the 
love  of  God  is  this  (consists  in  this),  that 
(explanatory  :  what  he  means  by  this) 
we  keep  His  commandments.  And  His 
commandments  are  not  grievous  (the 
reason,  why  they  are  not  grievous,  is 
given  in  the  next  verse.  Almost  all  the 
Commentators  refer  to  Matt.  xi.  36,  "  My 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 


This  declaration,  that  His  commandments 
are  not  grievous,  has,  as  did  ch.  iii.  9, 
furnished  some  of  the  Koman-Catholic 
Commentators  with  an  opportunity  of 
characterizing  very  severely  the  Protestant 
position,  that  none  can  keep  God's  com- 
mandments. But  here,  as  there,  the  reply 
is  obvious  and  easy.  The  course  of  the 
Apostle's  argument  here,  as  introduced  in 
the  next  verse  by  because,  substantiates 
this  fact,  that  His  commandments  are  not 
grievous,  by  shewing  that  all  who  are 
born  of  God  are  standing  in  and  upon 
the  victory  which  their  faith  has  ob- 
tained over  the  world.  In  this  victorious 
state,  and  in  as  far  as  they  have  advanced 
into  it,  in  other  words  in  proportion  as 
the  divine  life  is  developed  and  dominant 
in  them,  do  they  find  those  command- 
ments not  grievous.  If  this  state,  in  its 
ideality,  were  realized  in  them,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  for  them  in  God's  com- 
mandments :  it  is  because,  and  in  so  for  as, 
sin  is  still  reigning  in  their  mortal  bodies, 
and  their  wills  are  unsubdued  to  God's  will, 
that  any  grievousness,  any  burden,  remains 
in  keeping  those  commandments), 
4.]  because  (reason,  why  His  command- 
ments are  not  grievous)  all  that  is  be- 
gotten of  God  (the  neuter  is  here  used  as 
gathering  together  in  one,  under  the 
category  of  "begotten  of  God,"  the  "we" 
implied  in  the  last  verses)  conquereth  (of 
habit:  simply  predicated  of  the  category, 
"  all  that  is  born  of  God")  the  world  (the 
kingdom  of  evil  under  its  prince  the  devil, 
God's  adversary.  The  argument  then  is 
this:  Tlie  commandments  of  God  are  not 
grievous:  for,although in keepingtheni  there 
is  ever  a  conflict,  yet  that  conflict  issues  in 
universal  victory  :  the  whole  mass  of  the 
born  of  God  conquer  the  world  :  therefore 
none  of  us  need  contemplate  failure,  or  faint 
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Cometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith.  »  Who  is  he  that 
overcomcth  the  world,  but 
he  that  helieveth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  Ood  /  «  This 
is  he  that  came  by  water 
and     blood,    even     Jesus 
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world,  even  our  faith.     ^  Who  is  he 

that  overeometh  the  world,  but  •*  he  »» l^'y^  j 

that  helieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 

of  God  ?     f'  This  is  he  that  came  '  by  i  John  xu 

water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ; 


(mkUt  liis  struprglc  as  a  hard  one) :  and 
the  victory  which  [hath]  conquered  the 
world  is  this,  our  faith  (the  ideutification 
of  the  victory  with  the  faith  wliich  gained 
it,  is  a  concise  and  emphatic  way  of  Hnk- 
iug  the  two  inseparahly  together,  so  that 
wherever  there  is  faith  there  is  victory. 
And  this  is  further  expressed  by  the  past 
tense  here;  by  which  it  is  signified  tliat 
the  victory  is  already  won  :  see  eh.  ii.  13, 
iv.  4).  6.]  If  it  be  asked.  How  does 

our  faith  overcome  the  world  ?  this  verse 
furnishes  the  answer;  because  it  brings 
us  into  union  with  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,  making  us  as  He  is,  and  partakers 
of  His  victory,  John  xvi.  33.  Through 
this  belief  we  are  born  again  as  sons  of 
God;  we  have  Him  in  us.  One  greater 
than  he  who  is  in  the  world,  ch.  iv.  4. 
And  this  conclusion  is  put  in  the  form 
of  a  triumphant  question:  What  other 
j)erson  can  do  it?  Who  that  believes 
this,  can  fail  to  do  it  ?  Who  is  he  that 
conquereth  the  world,  except  he  that  he- 
lieveth that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  1 
By  comparing  ver.  1  a,  we  find  1)  that 
"  the  Christ"  there  answers  to  "  the  Son 
of  Ood"  here;  2)  that  by  the  combination 
of  the  two  verses,  we  get  the  proposition 
of  ver.  4  a. 

6—21.]  The  third  and  last  divi- 
sion OF  THE  Epistle.  This  portion  falls 
naturally  into  two  parts:  vv.  6 — 13,  and 
vv.  1 1—21  :  the  former  of  which  treats  of 
the  concluding  part  of  the  argument,  and 
the  latter  forms  the  close  of  the  Epistle. 

6—13.]  As  in  the  former  portions,  our 
communion  with  God  who  is  light  [i.  5  ff.] 
was  treated,  and  our  birth  in  righteousness 
ti-om  God  who  is  righteous  [ii.  29  if.],  by 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, — so  now  we 
have  another  most  important  element  of 
the  Christian  life  set  before  us  :  the  testi- 
mony to  it  arisiug  from  that  life  itself:  the 
witness  of  the  spiritual  life  to  its  own, 
reality.  This  witness  rests  not  on  apos- 
tolic testimony  alone,  but  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  the  believer  has  in  himself 
[ver.  10],  aud  which  is  God's  testimony 
respecting  His  Sou  [vv.  9,  10],  and  our 
assurance  that  wc  have  eternal  life  [ver.  13]. 
Tliere  is  hardly  a  passage  in  the  New 


Test,  which  has  gjvcn  rise  to  moi-e  variety 
of  interpretation :  certainly  none  which  [on 
account  of  the  apparent  importance  of  tlie 
words  interpolated  after  ver.  7]  has  been 
the  field  of  so  much  critical  controversy. 
Complete  accounts  of  both  the  exposition 
and  the  criticism  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
cent monographs  on  the  Epistle  :  more 
especially  in  that  of  Diisterdieck. 
6.]  This  (viz.  the  Person  spoken  of  in  the 
last  verse;  Jesus.  This,  which  is  main- 
tained by  most  Commentators,  is  denied 
by  Kuapp  and  Huther,  who  refer  this  to 
"the  Son  of  God"  "The  Son  of  God  is 
he,  &c. :"  making  the  proposition  assert 
the  identity  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the 
historical  Jesus,  not  the  converse.  This 
Huther  supports  on  two  grounds  :  1)  that 
the  fact  that  Jesus  came  by  water  aiul 
blood  needed  no  proof  even  to  Heretics : 
2)  that  on  the  ordinary  interpretation  the 
following  words,  "  Jesus  Christ,"  become 
altogether  superfluous.  But  to  these  it  is 
easily  replied,  1)  that  although  the  fact 
might  be  confessed,  that  was  not  confessed 
to  which  the  fact  bore  testimony,  viz.  that 
Jesus  who  came  in  the  flesh  was  the  Son 
of  God  :  2)  that  the  apiwsitional  clause, 
"Jesus  Christ,"  is  by  no  means  superfluous, 
being  only  a  solemn  reassertion  of  our 
Lord's  Person  and  Office  as  testified  by  these 
signs.  The  main  objection  to  Huther's 

view  is,  that,  as  well  stated  by  Diisterdieck, 
it  makes  the  coming  by  water  and  blood, 
which,  by  the  context,  is  evidently  in  the 
Apostle's  argument,  a  substantiating  con- 
sideration, to  be  merely  an  exceptional 
one  :  "  this  Son  of  God  is  Jesus  the  Christ, 
though  He  came  by  water  and  blood." 
Therefore  the  other  interpretation  must 
stand  fast)  is  he  that  came  by  water  and 
blood  (came  refers  not  to  the  Lord's  birth 
in  the  flesh,  but  to  His  open  manifestation 
of  himself  before  the  world.  See  above,  on 
ch.  iv.  2. 

The  preposition  by,  which  passes  into 
"in"  in  the  next  sentence,  is  thereby 
explained  to  bear  its  very  usual  sense  of 
through  or  by  means  of,  as  said  of  that 
which  accompanies,  as  the  medium  through 
which,  or  the  element  in  which.  The  very 
same  phrases,  "  by  blood,"  and  "  in  blood," 
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not  in  the  water  only,  but   in   the 
John  xiv  17.  water  and  in  the  blood.     ^  And  the 

&  XV.  28.  a, 
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Christ:  not  by  water  only 
but  by  water  and  blood. 
And  it  is  the  Spirit   that 


are  used  of  our  Lord  in  Heb.  ix.  12,  25, 
which  chapter  is  the  best  of  all  com- 
inents  on  this  difficult  expression. 
by  water  and  blood  has  been  very  vari- 
ously understood.  Two  canons  of  interpre- 
tation have  been  laid  down  by  Diieterdieck, 
and  may  safely  be  adopted  :  1)  "  Water" 
and  "  blood "  must  point  both  to  some 
purely  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  our 
Ijord  on  earth,  and  to  some  still  present 
witnesses  for  Christ :  and  2)  they  must  not 
be  interpreted  symbolically,  but  understood 
of  something  so'  real  and  powerfid,  as  that 
by  them  God's  testimony  is  given  to  be- 
lievers, and  eternal  life  assured  to  them. 
These  canons  at  once  exclude  all  figurative 
interpretations,  such  as  that  of  Socinus 
and  his  school,  in  which  water  stands  for 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  Christ,  Heb.  x.  22,  Eph.  v.  26, 
—  and  hlood  for  the  death  of  Christ  as  His 
testimony  of  Himself. 

Diisterdieck  observes  that  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  best  Roman-Catholic  expositor, 
Estius  [whose  commentary  is  unfortunately 
broken  olf  at  this  verse],  does  not,  as  some 
have  done,  interpret  blood  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  puts  toge- 
ther «pa<erand  blood,  as  Calvin  and  Luther. 
So  that,  as  Diisterdieck  proceeds  to  say, 
the  great  leaders  of  the  three  schools  of 
theology  have  had  the  tact  to  see  that  which 
their  less  skilled  followers  have  missed 
seeing, — that  blood  cannot  by  any  means 
be  understood  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
has  been  done  by  many. 

The  next  point  which  comes  before  us 
is  to  enquire  whether  at  all,  or  how  far, 
our  passage  is  connected  with  John  xix.  34? 
It  occurs  here,  because  many  Commen- 
tators have  seen  in  the  incident  there  re- 
lated a  miraculous  symbolizing  of  the  two 
sacraments,  and  in  this  passage  an  allusion 
to  that  incident.  To  deny  all  such  allu- 
sion seems  against  probability.  The  Apostle 
could  hardly  both  here  aiul  in  that  place 
lay  such  evident  stress  on  the  water  and 
blood  together,  without  having  in  his 
mind  some  link  connecting  this  place 
and  that.  The  idea  that  we  have  here 
nothing  more  than  a  reference  to  the  fact 
of  John  xix.  34,  is  against  our  2nd  canon 
above :  but  that  John  xix.  34  and  this 
refer  to  the  same  fundamental  truth,  is  I 
conceive  hardly  to  be  doubted. 


It  rests  now  then  that  we  enquire  into 
the  meaning  of  each  expression.     On  the 
first,  blood,  there  cannot  surely  be  much 
uncertainty.     The  blood  of  His  Cross  must, 
by  all  Sci-ipture  analogy,  be  that  intended. 
The   pouring  out  of   this   blood  was   the 
completion  of  the  baptism  which  He  had 
to  be  baptized  with,  Mark  x.  28,  29,  Luke 
xii.  50.     And  if  this  is  so,  to  what  can  the 
term  water  be  referred  so  simply,  as  to 
that  baptism  with  water,  which  inaugu- 
rated the  Lord's  ministry  ?     It  might  in- 
deed be  said,  that  the  baptism  which  He 
instituted  for  His  followers,  better  satis- 
fies the  test  of  our  2nd  canon,  that  viz.  of 
being  an  abiding  testimony  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.      But  to  this  there  lies  the 
objection,    that   as   blood    signifies   some- 
thing which  happened  to  Christ  Himself, 
so  must  water  likewise,  at  least  primarily, 
whatever  permanent  testimony  such  event 
may  have  left   in   the  Christian   Church. 
And    thus    some    modern    Commentators 
have  taken  it;    as  uniting   the   historical 
fact  of  the  Lord's  baptism  with  the  ordi- 
nance   of  baptism,   grounded    on    it,  and 
abiding  in  the  Christian  Church.     Diister- 
dieck refuses  to  accept  this  view,  denying 
that  our  Lord's  baptism  was  any  proof  or 
testimony  of  His  Messiahship,  and  under- 
standing wafer  of  the  ortllnance  of  bap- 
tism only.     But  surely  we  are  not  right 
in  interpreting  the  words  "  He  that  came 
by  water,"   He   that   ordained   baptism  : 
nor  in  giving  the  two,  blood  and   toater, 
an   entirely   different    reference.     For   his 
endeavour  to  escape  from  this  by  making 
the  former  represent   not  Christ's   death 
but  His  blood,   applied  to  us,  cannot  be 
accepted,     as     giving    a    "  non-natural " 
sense   to   the   words    "he   that   came   by 
blood"  likewise. 

All  this  being  considered,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  avoid  giving  both  to  blood  and 
water  the  combined  senses  above  indi- 
cated, and  believing  that  such  were  before 
the  Apostle's  mind.  They  represent, — the 
water,  the  baptism  of  water  which  the 
Lord  Himself  underwent  and  instituted 
for  His  followers, — the  blood,  the  baptisna 
of  blood  which  He  Himself  underwent, 
and  instituted  for  His  followers.  And  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  sever  from  these 
words  the  historical  accompaniments  and 
associations  which  arise  on  their  mention. 
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Spirit  is  that  which  beareth  wit- 
ness, because  the  Spirit  is  the  truth. 
7  For  thev    that   bear  witness  f  are  t  w,  „.<,rrf.  i 


Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Oliost :  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witi 
In  earth,  are  omitted  by  all  Greek  MSS.  (till  the  mth  centurj/) ;  all  (At  Greek  Fatkert;  all  tke  ancient 
n'oiu;  and  most  of  tke  Latin  Falkert.    See  note. 


Tlic  Lord's  baptism,  of  itself,   was  indeed 
rather  a  result  thau  a  proof  of  His  Mes- 
siahship :  but  in  it,  taking  St.  John's  ac- 
count only,   a    testimony    to    His    divine 
Souslii])  was  given,  by  which   tlie   Baptist 
knew  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  :  "  I  hare 
seen,  and  have  borne  witness,  that  this  is 
the  Sun  of  God,"  are  his  words,  John  i. 
34  ;  and  when  that  blood  was  poured  from 
His    "  riven  side,"    he  that  saw  it  again 
uses  the  same    formula,    "  he    that    hath 
seen  it  hath  home  icitness."     It  cannot 
be  that  the  word  witness  being  thus  re- 
ferred to  two  definite  poiuts  of  our  Lord's 
life,  should  not  apply  to  these  two,  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  water  and  blood 
here  meiitiDncd,  and  associated  by  St.  John 
himself  with  the  remarkable  word    hath 
borne    witness     (ver.  9)    in    the    perfect 
tense,  of  an  abiding  witness  in  both  cases. 
But  these  past  facts  in  the  Lord's  life 
are  this  abiding  testimony  to  us,  by  virtue 
of  thr  jiermanent  application  to  us  of  their 
cleansing  and  atoning  power.     And  thus 
both  our  canons  are  satisfied,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not    the    case    in    Diisterdieck's 
intcritretation,     though    they    were    laid 
down  l)y  himself),  Jesus  Christ  (see  above 
on  this.     In  all  the  places  where  St.  John 
uses  this  Name,  it  has  a  solemn  meaning, 
and  is  by  the  emphasis  thus  thrown    on 
the  official  designation  of  our  Lord,  nearly 
equivalent  to  "Jesus  the  Christ."     Com- 
pare John  i.  17,  xvii.  3  :  1  John  i.  3,  7, 
ii.   1,  iii.   23,   iv.  2,  v.  20:   2    John  3,  7); 
not  in  the  water  only,  but  in  the  water 
and  in  the  blood  (in,  see  above  on  by. 
The  sense  of  the  two  is  there  shewn  to  be 
closely  allied,  in  giving  rather  the  "  ele- 
ment in  which,"  by,  the  medium  through 
which.     The  definite  article   before   each 
word  shews  that  they  are  well-known  and 
solemn  ideas.     It  is  inserted  not  as  matter 
of  course,  but  as  giving  solemnity. 

But  why  has  the  Apostle  added  this 
sentence  ?  It  has  been  thought  that  it  is 
to  give  Christ  the  preference  over  Moses, 
who  came  only  by  water  (1  Cor.  x.  2),  and 
Aaron,  who  came  only  by  blood  (of  sacri- 
fice), whereas  Christ  united  both.  But 
this  is  too  far-fetched.  Another  opinion 
again  regards  the  words  as  directed 
aigainst  those  who  despised  the  Cross    of 


Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  23) :  but  a  more  definite 
explanation  than  this  is  required.  And 
those  can  hardly  be  wrong,  who  find  it  in 
such  words  as  those  of  the  Baptist  in  John 
i.  25,  "  1  baptize  with  (in)  loater,  but 
there  standeth  one  among  you  whom  ye 
know  not :"  compare  the  emphatic  repeti- 
tions below,  ver.  31,  "  I  came  baptising 
with  {in)  tvater ;"  and  ver.  33,  "lie  that 
sent  me  to  baptize  with  (in)  water."  The 
baptism  of  Jesus  was  not  one  of  water 
only,  but  one  of  blood, — "  behold  the  Lamb 
of  Ood  " — and  something  more  than  that 
which  follows  in  the  next  clause) :  and  the 
Spirit  is  that  which  witnesseth,  because 
the  Spirit  is  the  truth  (that  is,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  next  verse,  the  Spirit  is  an 
additional  witness,  besides  those  already 
mentioned  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
and  in  that,  to  the  eternal  life  which  God 
has  given  us  iu  Him.  Some  have  thought 
that  because  should  be  "  that :"  the  same 
Greek  word  signifying  both  these.  But 
it  is  not  to  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
truth,  that  the  Spirit  gives  witness  :  but 
it  is  the  fact  that  He  is  the  truth,  which 
makes  Him  so  weighty  a  witness ;  which 
makes  the  giving  of  witness  so  especially 
His  office. 

Very  various  however  have  been  the 
meanings  here  given  to  the  Spirit.  One 
view  understands,  the  spirit  of  our  Lord, 
which  He  when  dying  commended  into 
His  Father's  bauds.  Another,  explaining 
water  and  blood  of  the  two  Sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  sees  in 
the  Spirit,  in  connexion  with  John  xx.  22 
ff.,  a  third  Sacrament  o(  absolution.  Others 
regard  it  as  equivalent  to  the  spiritual 
man,  i.e.  St.  John  himself.  Others  again 
regard  it  as  equivalent  to  God— and  the 
occasion  of  the  testimony  to  be  the  Resur- 
rection, when  our  Lord  rose  with  Divine 
power.  The  Socinian  Commentators  iu- 
terjjret  it  of  the  divine  power  by  which 
Christ  wrought  His  miracles.  But  this, 
as  well  as  Bede's  interpretation,  that  the 
Spirit  which  descended  on  the  Lord  at  His 
baptism  is  meant,  inasmuch  as  it  testified 
to  His  being  the  true  Sou  of  God,  fails,  in 
giving  no  present  abiding  testimony  such 
as  the  context  requires.  Others  again  un- 
derstand by  it  the  miuisti-y  of  the  word. 
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three,    ^  the   spirit,  and   the   water, 
and  the  blood  :  and  the  three  agree 
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record  in  heaven,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ohost  :  and  these 
three  are  one.     ^  And  there 


Most  of  these  understand  the  Spirit  here 
and  in  ver.  8  differently.  But  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  we  must  not 
alter  the  meaning,  where  the  word  for 
binds  together  the  sentences  so  closely. 

The  above  interpretations  failing  to  give 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  text,  we 
recur  to  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning, 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  it  seems  fully  to 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  passage. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  He,  who  testifies  of 
Christ  [John  xv.  26],  who  glorihes  Him, 
and  shews  of  the  things  which  belong  to 
Him  [John  xvi.  14].  It  is  by  the  pos- 
session of  Him  that  we  know  that  we  have 
Christ  [ch.  iii.  24].  And  the  following 
clause,  "  because  the  Spirit  is  the  Truth," 
exactly  agrees  with  this.  He  is  the  abso- 
lute truth  [John  xiv.  17,  xv.  26],  leading 
into  all  the  truth  [John  xvi.  13  f.].  And 
in  this  consists  the  all-importance  and  the 
infallibility  of  His  witness).  7.]  "  John 
here  renders  a  reason  why  he  spoke  not  of 
the  Spirit  only,  who  has  the  chief  autho- 
rity in  this  matter,  but  also  of  the  water 
and  the  blood,  because  in  them  also  there 
is  no  small  credit  due  to  testimony,  and 
the  teruary  number  is  in  case  of  wit- 
nesses the  most  complete."  Grotius.  For 
(that  this,  and  not  "  because,"  is  the  cor- 
rect English  reading,  see  my  Greek  Test.) 
those  who  bear  witness  are  three  (the 
three  are  considered  as  living  and  speak- 
ing witnesses ;  hence  we  have  the  masculine 
form  in  the  original.  By  being  three, 
they  fulfil  tlie  requirements  of  the  Law  as 
to  full  testimony  :  Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15 : 
Matt,  xviii.  16,  2  Cor.  xiii.  1),  the  Spirit, 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood  (now,  the 
Spirit  is  put  first :  and  not  without  reason. 
The  Spirit  is,  of  the  three,  the  only  living 
and  active  witness,  properly  speaking : 
besides,  the  water  and  the  blood  are  no 
witnesses  without  Him,  whereas  He  is  in- 
dependent of  them,  testifying  both  in  them 
and  out  of  them),  and  the  three  concur  in 
one  (contribute  to  one  and  the  same  re- 
sult :  viz.  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  and  that  we  have  life  in  Him. 
And  this  their  one  testimony  is  given  by 
the  purification  in  the  water  of  baptism 
into  His  name,  John  iii.  5 :  by  the  conti- 
nual cleansing  from  all  sin  which  we  enjoy 
in  and  by  His  atoning  blood :  by  the  in- 


ward witness  of  His  Spirit,  which  He  hath 
given  us). 

The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
words  read  in  the  received  text  at  the  end 
of  ver.  7  is  discussed,  as  far  as  external 
grounds  are  concerned,  in  the  Digest  in 
my  Greek  Test. ;  and  it  may  there  be 
seen,  that  unless  pure  caprice  is  to  be 
followed  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred 
text,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  supposing  them  genuine.  Even  the 
supposed  citations  of  them  in  early  Latin 
Fathers  have  now,  on  closer  examination, 
disappeared.— Something  remains  to  be 
said  on  internal  grounds,  on  which  we 
have  full  right  to  enter,  now  that  the 
other  is  secured.  And  on  these  grounds 
it  must  appear,  on  any  fair  and  unpre- 
judiced consideration,  that  the  words  are 
1)  alien  from  the  context :  2)  in  them- 
selves incoherent,  and  betraying  anotlier 
hand  than  the  Apostle's.  For  1)  the  con- 
text, as  above  explained,  is  employed  iu 
setting  forth  the  reality  of  the  substance 
of  the  faith  which  overcomes  the  world, 
even  of  our  eternal  life  in  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God.  And  this  is  shewn  by  a  threefold 
testimony,  subsisting  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  and  subsisting  in  us 
His  people.  And  this  testimony  is  the 
water  of  baptism,  the  blood  of  atonement, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  concurrent  in  their 
witness  to  the  one  fact  that  He  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  we  have  eternal  life  in 
Him.  Now  between  two  steps  of  this 
argument,— not  as  a  mere  analogy  re- 
ferred to  at  its  conclusion, — insert  the  J 
words  "for  there  are  three  that  bear 
witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  these  three  are 
one,"  and  who  can  fail  to  see,  unless  preju- 
dice have  blinded  his  eyes,  that  the  con- 
text is  disturbed  by  the  Introduction  of  an 
irrelevant  matter  ?  Consequently,  Bongel, 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  upholders  of  the 
words,  is  obliged  tamely  to  take  refuge  in 
the  transposition  of  vv.  7  and  8  (which 
was  perhaps  the  original  form  of  its  in- 
sertion in  tlie  vulgate),  so  as  to  bring  into 
treatn)ent  the  matter  in  hand,  before  the 
illustration  of  it  is  introduced.  But  even 
suppose  this  could  be  done  ;  what  kind  of 
illustration  is  it  ?  What  is  it  to  which 
our  attention  is  directed  ?   Apparently  the 
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are  three  that  bear  witness 
in  earth,  the  spirit,  and 
the  tcater,  and  the  blood : 
and  these  three  agree  in 
one.  '■'  If  toe  receive  the 
witness  of  men,  the  witness 
of  Ood  is  greater  :  for  this 
is  the  witness  of  Ood  tvhich 
he  hath  testified  of  his  Son. 
'«  He  that  believeth  on  the 
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in  one.     ^  If  we  receive  '  the  witness  i  Jg^n  viii.  17. 
of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater : 


10  lie  that  believeth  on  the  Son 


lucre  fact  of  the  tripliclty  of  testimony  : 
for  there  is  not  the  remotest  analogy  be- 
tween the  terms  in  the  one  case  and  those 
in  the  other :  the  very  order  of  them,  dif- 
fering as  it  does  in  the  two  cases,  shews 
this.  Is  this  tripHcity  a  fact  worthy  of 
such  a  comparison  ?  And  then,  what  is 
the  testimony  in  heaven  ?  Is  it  borne  to 
men  ?  Certainly  not :  for  God  hath  no 
man  seen,  as  He  is  there  :  His  only -be- 
gotten Son  hath  declared  Him  to  us  on 
earth,  where  all  testimony  aft'ecting  us 
must  be  borne.  Is  it  a  testimony  to 
angels  ?  Possibly :  but  what  has  this  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  hand  ?  And  then, 
again,  what  but  an  unworthy  play  on 
words  can  it  be  called,  to  adduce  the 
fact  of  oneness  on  the  one  side,  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  ever  blessed  Godhead,  and 
on  the  other  the  concurrence  in  testifying 
to  one  fact,— as  correspondent  to  one  an- 
other ?  Does  not  this  betray  itself  as  the 
fancy  of  a  patristic  gloss,  in  the  days  when 
such  analogies  and  comparisons  were  the 
sport  of  every  theological  writer  ?  And 
2)  the  very  words  betray  themselves. 
"  The  Father "  and  "  the  Word "  are 
never  combined  by  St.  John,  but  always 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  very  apo- 
logy of  Bengel,  "  the  appellative,  the 
Word,  is  most  appropriate  to  testimony," 
may  serve  to  shew  how  utterly  weak  he 
must  have  felt  the  cause  to  be. 

The  best  conclusion  to  the  whole  subject 
is  found  in  the  remark  of  Bengel  liimself 
on  another  occasion  of  the  practice  repro- 
bated, of  which  he  himself  furnishes  here 
so  striking  an  instance  :  "  They  exhibit  a 
mischievous  zeal  in  the  Lord's  quarrels, 
who  bring  themselves  to  reason  thus, 
'  This  text  is  convenient  for  my  doctrine 
and  argument;  therefore  I  will  constrain 
myself  to  believe  it  genuine,  and  will  ob- 
stinately defend  it,  and  all  that  can  be 
scraped  together  on  its  behalf.'  But  the 
Truth  needs  not  false  supports,  resting 
much  better  on  itself  alone."  As  the  re- 
sults  of  critical   enquiry  now   staud,   we 


may  safely  affirm,  that  no  reasonable  man, 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  can  again  defend 
the  genuineness  of  these  words.  If  any 
do  defend  them,  it  is  the  charitable  con- 
clusion that  he  speaks  in  ignorance.  The 
real  n)ischief  is,  that  the  ignorant  iu  high 
places  allow  themselves  to  use  the  strong 
language  of  authority,  and  thus  become 
the  chief  enemies  of  truth.  A  sketch  of 
the  principal  particulars  of  the  dispute 
and  of  the  books  relating  to  it  is  given  in 
Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  pp.  355 — 
388. 

9.]  An  argument  from  the  less  to  the 
greater,  grounded  on  the  practice  of  man- 
kind, by  which  it  is  shewn  that  God's  tes- 
timony must  be  by  all  means  believed  by 
us.  If  we  (mankind  in  general;  all  rea- 
sonable men)  receive  (as  we  do :  receive 
with  approval ;  accept)  the  testimony  of 
men  (generic ;  the  testimony,  i.  e.  in  any 
given  case.  No  special  testimony  need  be 
thought  of,  as  touching  this  present  case  : 
the  proposition  is  general),  the  testimony 
of  God  is  greater  (supply  in  the  argument, 
"  and  therefore  much  more  ought  we  to 
receive  that."  The  testimony  of  God  here 
spoken  of  is  not  any  particular  testimony, 
as  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  or  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  and  other  eye- 
witnesses to  Him,  or  the  Prophets,  the 
Baptist,  Martyrs,  and  Apostles :  it  is 
general,  as  is  the  testimony  of  men  with 
which  it  is  compared.  The  particular  tes- 
timony pointed  at  by  the  general  proposi- 
tion is  introduced  in  the  following  words) : 
for  (see  above  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  7. 
Here  there  is  an  ellipsis  :  "  and  this  maxim 
api)lies  in  the  case  before  us,  because ") 
the  testimony  of  God  is  this,  that  He 
hath  borne  testimony  concerning  His 
Son  (i.  c.  the  testimony  of  God  to  wliich 
the  argument  applies  is  this,  the  fact  that 
He  hath  borne  testimony  to  His  Son). 
10—12.]  The  perfect  tense,  "  hath 
borne  witness,"  in  ver.  9,  shewed  that  tho 
testimony  spoken  of  is  uot  merely  an  his- 
torical one,  such  for  instance  as  Matt.  iii. 
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nRom.Tiii.i6.  of  God  "  liatli  the  witness  in  f  him  : 

+  li£f'/sr  ^e   that   believeth    not   God   °  hath 

° &'v."88.'' ■**■   made  him  a  liar;  because   he  hath 

not  believed  in  the  witness  that  God 

hath     borne    concerning     his    Son. 

pch.ii.25.      11  P  And   this   is   the   witness,   that 

God   gave   to   us   eternal    life,   and 

"J  this  life  is  in  his  Son.     12  ^  He  that 

hath  the  Son  hath  the  life;  he  that 

hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the 

life.     13  ^  These  things  have  I  writ- 


q  John  1.  4. 

ch.iv.9. 
r  John  iii.  S6. 
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Son  of  God  hath  the  wit- 
ness in  himself:  he  that 
believeth  not  God  hath 
made  him  a  liar;  because 
he  believeth  not  the  record 
that  God  gave  of  his  Son. 
11  And  this  is  the  record, 
that  God  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son.  i'-*  lie  that 
hath  the  Son  halh  life  ; 
and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  life. 
'3   These    things     have     I 


17,  which  God  lore  witness  to,  but  one 
abiding  and  present.  And  these  verses 
explain  to  us  wliat  that  testimony  is.  He 
that  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God  hath  the 
testimony  (just  spoken  of;  the  testimony 
of  God)  in  him  (i.  e.  in  himself.  The  two 
readings  do  not  differ  in  sense.  The  object 
of  tlie  divine  testimony  being,  to  produce 
faith  in  Christ,  the  Apostle  takes  him  in 
whom  it  has  wrought  this  its  effect,  one 
who  habitually  believes  in  the  Son  of  God, 
and  says  of  such  an  one  that  he  possesses 
the  testimony  in  himself.  What  it  is,  he 
does  not  plainly  say  till  below,  ver.  11. 
But  easily  enough  here  we  can  syntheti- 
cally put  together  and  conjecture  of  what 
(estimony  it  is  that  he  is  speaking :  the 
Spirit  by  whom  we  are  born  again  to  eter- 
nal Life,  the  water  of  baptism  by  which 
the  new  birth  is  brought  to  pass  in  us  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [John  iii.  5, 
Titus  iii.  5],  the  Blood  of  Jesus  by  which 
we  have  reconciliation  with  God,  and  puri- 
fication from  our  sins  [ch.  i.  7,  ii.  2],  and 
eternal  life  [John  vi.  53  ff.],— these  three 
all  contribute  to  and  make  up  our  faith  in 
Christ,  and  so  compose  that  testimony, 
which  the  Apostle  designates  in  ver.  11  by 
the  shorter  term  which  comprehends  them 
all) :  he  that  believeth  not  God  (St.  John, 
as  so  frequently,  proceeds  to  put  his  pro- 
position iu  the  strongest  light  by  bringing 
out  the  opposite  to  it.  The  believing 
simply  is  wholly  different  from  "  believing 
on"  above.  That  is  the  resting  trust  of 
faith  :  this  the  mere  first  step  of  giving 
credit  to  a  witness.  And  thus  it  is  tacitly 
assumed  that  one  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  Son  of  God,  gives  no  credit  to  CJod 
Himself)  hath  made  Him  a  liar  (perfect 
tense,  because  the  state  of  discredit  implies 
a  definite  rejection  still  continuing.  Ou 
the  expression,  see  ch.  i.  10),  because  he 


hath  not  believed  in  (here,  not  only,  hath 
not  credited,  though  that  was  the  more 
shameful  rejection  of  God's  word :  but  now 
the  full  rejection — the  refusal  to  believe 
in,  cast  himself  on  God's  testimony)  the 
testimony  which  God  hath  testified  con- 
cerning His  Son. 

11.]  Wherein  this  testimony  consists. 
And  the  testimony  (just  spoken  of)  is 
this,  that  (consists  in  this,  namely,  that 
.  .  .  .)  God  gave  (not,  as  A.  V.,  "hath 
given."  This  is  of  especial  importance 
here,  where  not  the  endurance  of  a  state, 
but  the  fact  of  the  gift  having  been  once 
made,  is  brought  out.  The  present  assu- 
rance of  our  possessing  this  gift  follows  in 
the  next  clause,  and  in  ver.  12)  to  us  (not 
decreed,  or  promised,  but  gave,  absolutely) 
eternal  life,  and  (this  clause  docs  not  de- 
pend on  "  this  is  the  tvitness,  that  .  .  .  ," 
but  ranges  with  that  clause  :  "  this  is  the 
witness,  cfc.  ;  and  this  life  is,  4''^.")  this 
life  is  in  His  Son  (is  in  Him  essentially 
[John  i.  4,  xi.  25,  xiv.  6],  bodily  [Col.  ii. 
9],  energetically  [2  Tim.  i.  10].  Here 
again,  as  ever  in  this  Epistle,  we  have  to 
guard  against  the  evasive  and  rationalistic 
interpretations  of  the  Socinians,  that  "  the 
reason  of  our  getting  eternal  life  from  God 
is  found  in  Jesus  Himself"  [so  Socinus]  : 
that  in  is  put  for  "  bg,"  and  is  for  "  hap- 
pens"  [so  Grotius]). 

12.]  Conclusion  of  the  whole  argument 
from  ver.  6  :  dependent  on  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  11,  and  carrying  it  on  a  step  fur- 
ther, even  to  the  absolute  identity  as  matter 
of  possession  for  the  believer,  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  eternal  life.  He  that  hath  the 
Son,  hath  the  life :  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God,  the  life  hath  he  not.  First 
notice  the  diction  and  arrangement,  on 
which  Bengel  has  well  remarked,  "  The 
verse  has  two  members :  iu  the  former  '  of 
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writ/en  unto  i/ou  that  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  Ood ;  that  i/e  mat/ 
knoio  that  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  that  ye  may  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  Ood.  1*  And  this 
i.i  the  confidence  that  we 
hare  in  him,  that,  if  toe 
ask  any  thing  according 
to  his  will,  he  heareth  us: 
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ten  unto  you  t,  Hhat  ye  may  know  ts^-^^-^ifi'.'^a 
tluit  ye  have  eternal  life ;  even  to  Il'i'i'ill's',';"','! 
you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  ^  ^°^"'r«yw''''^' 
Son  of  Godf.  I'^And  this  is  the  ^'£i/ifis. 
confidence  that  we  have  towards 
him,  that,  "if  we  ask  any  thing  uci'!"- 22. 
aceordini^  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us : 


Ood  '  is  not  added,  for  the  faithful  know 
the  Son  :  in  the  other,  it  is  added,  that 
unbelievers  may  know  how  great  a  thinj^ 
thoy  lose."  Next,  the  having  the 

Son  must  not  be  explained  away,  with 
Urutius,  by  "keeping  the  words  which  the 
Father  committed  to  the  Son,"  nor  having 
life,  with  the  same,  by  "  having  a  certain 
right  to  eternal  life."  The  having  the 
Son  is  the  possession  of  Christ  by  faith, 
testified  by  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the 
l)l()od :  and  the  having  the  life  is  the  ac- 
tually possessing  it,  not  indeed  in  its  most 
glorious  development,  but  in  all  its  reality 
and  vitality.  Thirdly,  it  must  be  re- 

marked that  the  question  as  to  whether 
eternal  salvation  is  altogether  confined  to 
those  who  in  the  fullest  sense  have  the  Sou 
[to  the  exclusion,  e.  g.,  of  those  who  have 
never  heard  of  Him],  does  not  belong  here, 
but  must  be  entertained  on  other  grounds. 
See  note  on  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  13.]  This 

verse  seems,  as  John  xx.  30  f.,  like  an  anti- 
cipatory close  of  the  Epistle  :  and  its  terms 
appear  to  correspond  to  those  used  in  ch. 
i.  4.  This  view  is  far  mgre  probable,  than 
that  it  should  refer  only  to  what  has  oc- 
curred since  ver.  6,  as  ch.  ii.  26  to  ver.  18 
11".  there  :  or  only  to  vv.  11,  12.  Still  less 
likely  is  it  that  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  Epistle  begins  with  this  verse,  as  some 
liave  thought.  These  things  wrote  I  to 
you  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eter- 
nal life,  [to  you]  that  believe  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God  (tlie  two  readings 
Luine,  in  the  sense,  to  much  the  same.  If 
that  in  the  A.  V.  be  followed,  then  the 
words  "that  ye  may  believe"  must  be 
interpreted  "that  ye  may  continue  to 
believe"). 

14 — 21.]  Close  of  the  Epistle.  The 
link  which  binds  this  passage  to  ver.  13  is 
the  word  confidence,  taken  up  again  from 
the  knowledge  spoken  of  in  that  verse. 
This  confidence  is  the  very  energizing  of 
our  spiritual  life  :  and  its  most  notable  and 
ordinary   exercise    is  in   communion   with 


God  in  prayer,  for  ourselves  or  for  our 
brethren,  vv.  14—17.  Then  vv.  18—20 
continue  the  explanation  of  the  "  sin  unto 
death"  and  the  "sin  not  unto  death,"  by 
setting  forth  the  state  of  beUevers  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  world,  and  the 
truth  of  our  eternal  life  as  consisting  in 
this.  Then  with  a  pregnant  caution,  ver. 
21,  the  Apostle  closes  his  Epistle. 

14,  15.]  The  believei^s  confidence  as 
shewn  in  prayer.  And  the  confidence 
which  we  have  towards  Him  (which  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  immediate  inference 
from  the  fact  of  our  spiritual  life :  see  ch. 
iii.  19 — 21)  is  this,  that  if  we  ask  any 
thing  according  to  His  will.  He  heareth 
us  (this  confidence  may  be  shewn  in  various 
ways,  including  prayer  as  one,  ch.  iii.  22. 
And  that  one,  of  prayer,  is  alone  chosen  to 
be  insisted  on  here.  Him  and  His 

will  must  by  all  analogy  be  referred  to  the 
Father,  not  to  the  Son,  by  whom  we  have 
access  to  the  Father.  See  especially  ch, 
iii.  21,  22.  The  truth  that  God  hears 

all  our  prayers,  has  been  explained  on  ch, 
iii.  22.  The  condition  here  attached,  that 
the  request  be  according  to  His  will,  is  iu 
fact  no  limitation  within  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  life,  i.  e.  in  St.  John's  way  of 
speaking  according  to  the  true  ideal.  For 
God's  will  is  that  to  which  our  glorious 
Head  himself  submitted  himself,  and  which 
rules  the  whole  course  of  the  Christian  life 
for  our  good  and  His  glory  :  and  he  who  in 
prayer  or  otherwise  tends  against  God's 
will  is  thereby,  and  in  so  far,  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  his  life  in  God:  see  James 
iv.  3.  By  the  continual  feeling  of  submis- 
sion to  His  will,  joined  with  continual 
increase  in  knowledge  of  that  will,  our 
prayers  will  be  both  chastened,  and  diiected 
aright.  If  we  knew  His  will  thoroughly, 
and  submitted  to  it  heartily,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  ask  any  thing,  for  the 
spirit  or  for  the  body,  which  He  sliould  not 
hear  and  perform.  And  it  is  this  ideal 
state,  as  always,  which  the  Apostle  has  iu 
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15  and  if  we  know  that  he  heareth 
us  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that 
we  have  the  petitions  that  we  have 
asked  of  him.  '^^  If  any  see  his 
brother  sinning  a  sin  not  unto  death, 
xjobxiii.8     lie    shall  ask,  and  "shall    give  him 

James  v.  14,  ^  <-• 

^*'  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death, 

y Mattel. SI,  y There  is   a   sin   unto  death:    eon- 

w:  n'eb'v^eerning  it  ^  I  do  not  say  that  he 
z jer! viLiB.'   should  make    request.      i^a^yi    ^n- 

&  XIV.  11.  1 

John  xvii.  9.  a  ch.  iii.  i. 
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^^  and  if  we  know  that  he 
hear  us,  whatsoexier  we 
ask,  tve  know  that  we  have 
the  petitions  that  voe  de- 
sired of  him.  ^^  If  any 
man  see  his  brother  sin  a 
sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  ask,  and  lie  shall 
give  him  life  for  them  that 
sin  not  unto  death.  There 
is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do 
not  say  that  he  shall  -pray 
for  it.     17  All  unrighteous- 


view.  In  this  view  he  goes  still  further 
in  the  next  verse).  15.]  And  if  we 

know  that  He  heareth  us  whatsoever  we 
ask  (i.e.  our  every  petition  :  the  condition 
is  omitted  this  time,  as  being  supposed  to 
be  fulfilled),  we  know  that  we  have  the 
petitions  (i.  e.  the  things  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  petitions)  which  we  have 
asked  from  Him  (notice  the  present,  we 
have,  combined  with  the  perfect,  we  have 
asked.  The  perfect  reaches  through  all 
our  past  pi-ayers  to  this  moment.  All 
these  we  have  :  not  one  of  them  is  lost : 
He  has  heard.  He  has  answered  them  all : 
we  know  that  we  have  them  in  the  truest 
sense,  in  possession). 

16,  17.]  Join  together  the  confidence 
concerning  prayer  just  expressed,  and  the 
all-essential  Christian  principle  of  brotherly 
love,  and  we  have  following  as  matter  of 
course,  the  duty,  and  the  practice,  of  in- 
tercession for  an  erring  brother.  And  of 
this,  with  a  certain  not  strictly  defined 
limitatibn,  these  verses  treat.  If  "any  man 
see  (on  any  occasion  :  "  shall  have  seen  ") 
his  brother  (as  throughout  the  Epistle,  to 
be  taken  in  the  stricter  sense  :  not  any 
m  iglibour,  but  his  Christian  brother,  one 
born  of  God  as  he  is  himself)  sinning 
(this  present  participle  is  not  merely  predi- 
cative, but  graphic,  as  describing  the  '  bro- 
ther' actually  in  the  act  and  under  the 
bondage  of  the  sin  in  question)  a  sin  not 
unto  death  (see  below),  he  shall  ask  (the 
future  conveys  not  merely  a  permission  to 
ask,  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  ask," — 
but  a  command,  taking  for  granted  the 
thing  enjoined  as  that  wliich  is  to  happen), 
and  shall  give  him  life  (viz.  the  asker 
shall  give :  not,  as  many  have  understood 
it,  Ood  shall  give  him  life,  though  of 
course  this  is  so  in  reality  :  but  the  words 
mean,  he,  interceding  for  his  brother,  shall 
be  the  means  of  bestowing  life  on  him. 


This  bestowal  of  life  by  intercessory 
prayer,  is  not  to  be  minutely  enquired 
into,  whether  it  is  to  be  accompanied  with 
fraternal  rebuke, — whether  it  consists  in 
the  giving  to  the  sinner  a  repentant  heart, 
but  taken  as  put  by  the  Apostle,  in 
all  its  simplicity  and  breadth.  Life,  viz. 
the  restoration  of  that  divine  life  from 
which  by  any  act  of  sin  he  was  indeed  in 
peril  and  indeed  in  process  of  falling,  but 
liis  sin  was  not  an  actual  fall)  for  them 
that  sin  not  unto  death  (the  clause  takes 
up  and  emphatically  repeats  the  hypothesis 
before  made,  viz.,  that  the  sin  of  the  bro- 
ther is  not  unto  death.  It  does  so  in  the 
plural,  because  the  him  before  being  inde- 
finite, all  such  cases  are  now  collected  in  a 
class :  "  shall  give  this  life,  I  repeat,  to 
those  who  sin  not  unto  death").  There 
is  a  sin  unto  death:  concerning  it  I  do 
not  say  that  he  should  make  request 
(leaving  for  the  present  the  great  question, 
1  will  touch  the  minor  points  in  this  verse. 
First,  it  necessarily  by  the  conditions  of 
the  context  involves  what  is  equivalent  to 
a  prohibition.  This  has  been  denied  by 
many  Commentators.  "Ask  if  thou  wilt,  but 
in  uncertainty  of  obtaining,"  says  Corne- 
Hus-a-lapide.  And  it  is  equally  denied, 
without  the  same  implied  meaning  being 
given,  by  many  others  :  some  of  these,  as 
Neander,  thinking  it  implied,  that  prayer 
may  be  made,  though  the  obtaining  of  it 
will  be  difficult, — others,  as  De  Wette,  that 
it  will  be  in  vain,  others,  as  Huther,  that 
St.  John  simply  says  such  a  case  was  not 
within  his  view  in  making  the  above  com- 
mand. And  most  of  even  those  who  have 
recognized  the  prohibition,  strive  to  soften 
it,  saying,  as  e.  g.  Lyra,  that  though  "  we 
are  not  to  pray  for  the  condemned,"  yet  we 
may  pray  for  such  a  sinner,  "  that  he  may 
sin  less,  and  so  be  less  condemned  in  hell :" 
or  as  Bengel,  "  God  willeth  not  that  the 
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ness  is  sin  :  and  there  is  a 
sin  not  unto  death.  '*  We 
knoir    that    tohosoever     is 
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righteousness  is  sin  :  and  there  is  a 
sin    not    unto   death,     i^  We   know 


godly  should  pray  in  vain,  Deut.  iii.  26. 
If  tlu'retbre  one  who  has  couiniittcd  mortal 
sin  is  brought  back  to  life,  it  is  from  the 
mere  divine  purpose,  reserved  fiom  us." 
Calvin  indeed  holds  fast  the  prohibition  in 
all  its  strictness,  but  only  in  extreme  cases: 
ndding,  "  But,  seeing  that  this  happens 
most  rarely,  and  God,  commending  the 
innnense  riches  of  His  grace,  commands  us 
to  be  merciful  after  His  example  :  we  must 
not  hastily  pass  upon  any  man  the  judg- 
ment of  eternal  death,  but  rather  charity 
should  induce  us  to  hope  well  of  him. 
But  if  the  desperate  impiety  of  some  looks 
to  us  hardly  short  of  a  pointing  it  out  by 
the  finger  of  the  Lord  God,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  contend  with  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  or  desire  to  be  more  merciful  than 
He  is."  Certainly  this  seems,  re- 

serving the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sin,  the  right  view  of  the  words,  I  say  not. 
By  an  express  command  in  the  other  case, 
and  then  as  express  an  exclusion  of  this 
case  from  that  command,  nothing  short 
of  an  implied  prohibition  can  be  con- 
veyed. 

The  second  point  here  relates  to  the 
difference  between  ask  and  make  request. 
The  Oreek  word  represented  by  the  former 
is  more  of  the  petition  of  the  inferior,  as  of 
the  conquered,  or  of  the  guilty  :  that  re- 
represented  by  the  latter  is  more  general,  of 
the  request  of  the  equal,  or  of  one  who  has 
a  right.  Our  Lord  never  uses  the  former 
of  His  own  requests  to  God,  but  always 
the  latter.  And  this  difference  is  of  im- 
portance here.  The  asking  for  a  sin  not 
unto  death  is  a  humble  and  trusting  peti- 
tion in  the  direction  of  God's  will,  and 
proriipted  by  brotherly  love  :  the  other,  the 
making  request  for  a  sin  unto  death, 
would  be,  it  is  implied,  an  act  savouring 
of  presumption — a  prescribing  to  God,  in 
a  matter  which  lies  out  of  the  bounds  of 
our  brotherly  yearning  [for  notice,  the 
hypothesis  that  a  man  sees  a  brother  sin  a 
sin  unto  death  is  not  adduced  in  words, 
because  such  a  sinner  would  not  truly  be  a 
brother,  but  thereby  demonstrated  never 
to  have  deserved  that  name  :  seech,  ii.  19], 
how  He  shall  inflict  and  withhold  His 
righteous  judgments. 

And  these  latter  considerations  bring  us 
close  to  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  sin  unto  death.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  or  even  classify  the  opi- 


nions which  have  been  given  on  the  sub- 
ject. Diisterdieck  has  devoted  many  pages 
to  such  a  classification  and  discussion.  I 
can  do  no  more  than  point  out  the  canons 
of  interpretation,  and  some  of  the  principal 
divergencies.  But  before  doing  so,  ver.  17 
must  come  under  consideration). 
17.]  All  unrighteousness  is  sin  (in  the 
words  all  unrighteousness  we  have  a  remi- 
niscence of  ch.  i.  9,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins. 
He  is  faithful  iind  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighte- 
ousness," and  also,  but  not  so  directly,  of 
ch.  iii.  4,  which  is  virtually  the  converse 
proposition  to  this.  Here  the  Apostle 
seems  to  say,  in  explanation  of  what  he 
has  just  written,  "  Sin  is  a  large  word, 
comprehending  all  unrighteousness  what- 
ever :  whether  of  God's  children,  or  of 
aliens  from  Him."  The  thoughts  which 
have  been  brought  into  these  words, — that 
unrighteousness  is  a  mild  word,  meant  to 
express  that  every  slight  trip  of  the  good 
Christian  falls  under  the  category  of  sin, 
and  so.  there  may  be  a  sin  not  unto  death, 
—or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  strong 
word,  as  Grotius  says,  "  he  calls  unrighte- 
ousness not  every  ignorance  or  sudden  fall 
into  sin,  but  sin  committed  either  with 
deliberation,  or  with  space  given  for  deli- 
beration,"— or  thirdly,  as  Beza,  that  "  all 
sins  are  so  far  equal,  that  even  the  least 
thought  of  the  least  sin  deserves  eternal 
death  a  thousand  times  over,"  and  "  that 
all  sins  are  of  themselves  deadly,"— are 
equally  far  from  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
whose  import  is,  as  above,  to  account  for 
there  being  a  sin  not  unto  death  as  well  as 
a  sin  unto  death);  and  there  is  a  sin  not 
unto  death  (not  having  death  for  its  issue  : 
within  the  limit  of  that  unrighteousness, 
from  all  of  which  God  cleanseth  all  those 
who  confess  their  sins,  ch.  i.  9). 

Our frst  canon  of  interpretation  of  the 
sin  unto  death  and  the  sin  not  unto  death 
is  this  :  that  the  death  and  the  life  of  the 
passage  must  correspond.  The  former 
cannot  be  bodily  death,  while  the  latter  is 
eternal  and  spiritual  life.  This  clears  away 
at  once  all  those  Commentators  who  un- 
derstand the  sin  unto  death  to  be  one  for 
which  bodily  death  is  the  punishment, 
either  by  human  law  generally,  or  by 
sickness  "iuHicted  ly  God;  or  of  which 
there  will  be  no  end*  till  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  which   Bede  thinks  possible,    and 
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whosoever     is     begotten     of 
God  sinneth  not;  but  he  that  hath 
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born  of  Ood  sinneth  not ; 
hilt  he  that  is  begotten  of 
Ood  keepeth  himself,  and 


Lyra  adopts.  This  last  is  evidently  ab- 
surd, for  how  is  a  man  to  know  whether 
this  will  be  so  or  not  ? 

Our  second  canon  will  be,  that  this  sin 
unto  death  being  thus  a  sin  leading  to 
eternal  death,  being  no  further  explained 
to  the  readers  here,  must  be  presumed  as 
meant  to  be  understood  by  what  the  Evan- 
(/elist  has  elxewhere  laid  down  concerning 
tlie  possession  of  life  and  death.  Now  we 
have  from  liim  a  definition  immediately 
preceding  this,  in  ver.  12.  "  He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life :  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God,  the  life  hath  he  not."  And 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  words  unto 
death  here  are  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing, "  involving  the  loss  of  this  life  which 
men  h.ive  only  by  union  with  tlie  Son  of 
God."  And  this  meaning  they  must  have, 
not  by  implication  only,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  any  obstinate  and  determined 
sin  were  meant,  whicli  would  be  a  sign  of 
the  fact  of  severance  from  the  life  which  is 
in  Christ  [see  ch.  iii.  14,  15,  where  the  in- 
ference is  of  this  kind],  but  directly  and 
essentially,  i.  e.  in  respect  of  that  very  sin 
which  is  pointed  at  by  them.  Now  against 
this  canon  are  all  those  interpretations,  far 
too  numerous  to  mention,  which  make  ant/ 
atrocious  and  obstinate  sin  to  be  that  in- 
tended. It  is  obvious  that  our  limits  are 
til  us  confined  to  abnegation  of  Christ,  not 
as  inferred  by  its  fruits  otherwise  shewn, 
but  as  the  act  of  sin  itself.  And  so,  with 
various  shades  of  difference  as  to  the  put- 
ting forth  in  detail,  most  of  the  best  Com- 
mentators both  ancient  and  modern. 

Our  third  canon  will  help  us  to  decide, 
within  the  above  limits,  what  especial  sin 
is  intended.  And  it  is,  that  by  the  very 
analogy  of  the  context,  it  «nust  be  not  a 
stale  of  sin,  but  an  appreciable  ACT  of 
sin,  seeing  that  that  whicli  is  opposed  to  it 
in  the  same  kind,  as  being  not  unto  death, 
is  described  by  "  if  any  man  see  his  bro- 
ther sinning,  <Sfc."  So  that  all  interpre- 
tations whicli  make  it  to  be  a  state  of 
ajfostacy,  do  not  reach  the  matter  of  detail 
which  is  before  the  Apostle's  mind. 

In  en<|uiring  what  this  is,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  analogy  of  what  St.  John 
says  clsewliere.  Our  state  being  that  of 
life  in  Jesus  Christ,  there  are  those  who 
have  gone  out  from  us,  not  being  of  us,  ch. 
ii.  19,  wlio  are  called  "  antichrists,"  who 
not  only  "  have  not "  Christ,  but  are  Christ's 


enemies,  denying  the  Father  and  the  Son 
[ii.  22],  whom  we  are  not  even  to  receive 
into  our  houses  nor  to  greet  [2  John  10, 
11].  These  seem  to  be  the  persons  pointed 
at  here,  and  this  the  sin  :  viz.  the  denial 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God.  This  alone  of  all  sins  bears  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  severance  from  Him  who  is 
the  Life  itself.  As  the  confession  of  Christ, 
with  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart,  is  salva- 
tion unto  life  [Rom.  x.  9],  so  denial  of 
Christ  with  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart,  is 
sin  unto  death.  This  alone  of  all  the  pro- 
posed solutions  seems  to  satisfy  all  the 
canons  above  laid  down.  For  in  it,  the  life 
cast  away  and  the  death  incurred  strictly 
correspond :  it  strictly  corresponds  to  what 
St.  Jolin  has  elsewhere  said  concerning  life 
and  death,  and  derives  its  explanation  from 
those  other  passages,  especially  from  tlie 
foregoing  ver.  12  :  and  it  is  an  appreciable 
act  of  sin,  one  against  which  the  readers  have 
been  before  repeatedly  cautioned  [ch.  ii.  18 
ft'.,  iv.  1  &.,  V.  5,  11,  12].  And  further,  it 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  other  passages 
of  Scripture  which  seem  to  point  at  a  sin 
similarly  distinguished  above  others:  viz. 
Matt.  xii.  31  S.,  and,  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances there  dealt  with  allow  common 
ground,  with  the  more  ethical  passages, 
Heb.  vi.  4  ff.,  x.  25  ft".  In  the  former  case, 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  resisting 
the  Holy  Ghost  [Acts  vii.  51],  who  was 
manifesting  God  in  the  flesh  in  the  Person 
and  work  of  Christ.  For  them  the  Lord 
Himself  does  not  pray  (Luke  xxiii.  34]  : 
they  knew  what  they  did  :  they  went  out 
from  God's  people  and  were  not  of  them  : 
receiving  and  repudiating  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus. 

18—20.]  Three  solemn  maxims  of  tlie 
Epistle  regarding  sin  and  the  children  of 
God  and  the  world,  and  our  eternal  life  in 
Christ,  are  repeated  as  a  close  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostle.  Ver.  18  seems  to  be 
not  without  reference  to  what  has  just 
been  said  concerning  sin.  In  actual  life, 
even  our  brethren,  even  we  ourselves,  born 
of  God,  shall  sin,  not  unto  death,  and  re- 
(piire  brotherly  intercession :  but  in  the 
depth  and  truth  of  the  Christian  life,  sin  is 
altogether  absent.  It  is  the  world,  not 
knowing  God,  which  lies  under  the  power 
of  the  wicked  one:  God's  new-begotten 
children  he  cannot  touch :  they  are  in  and 
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ihat  wicked  one  foticJietfi 
him  not.  "  And  we  know 
that  we  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.  2"  And  we 
know  that  the  Son  of  God 
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been  begotten  of  God,   it  "^  keepeth  cjamesi.s?. 

him t,  and  the  wicked  one  toucheth  +  ^°,_'*,5/«'^^ 

him  not.     i^  We  know  that  we  are  of   Eifc 

God,  and  ^  the  whole  world  lieth  in    '££f^°^ 

the  wicked  one.     20  Moreover  f  we    fSi'Sm. 

scin.  7'*<- 

Sinaitic  MS.  hat  himself,  d  Gal.  i.  4.  t  So  our  oldest  MSS. 


thpy  know  the  True  One,  and  in  Him  have 
eternal  life.  These  maxims  are  introdueod 
with  a  thrice-repeated  we  know,  the  ex- 
l)ression  of  full  persuasion  and  free  confi- 
dence. They  form  a  triumphant  repeti- 
tion of  and  anticipation  of  tlie  attainment 
of  the  purpose  expressed  in  ver.  13,  "  that 
ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

18.]  We  know  that  every  one  who  is 
bom  of  God,  sinneth  not  (see  on  ch.  iii.  9, 
from  which  place  our  words  are  almost 
repeated.  As  explained  there  and  in  our 
summary  of  these  verses,  there  is  no  real 
inconsistency  with  what  has  been  just  said. 
And  that  there  is  none,  the  second  member 
of  the  verse  shews) :  but  he  that  hath  been 
bom  of  Grod  (literally,  he  that  was  born  of 
God.  The  perfect  tense  expresses  more  the 
enduring  abidance  of  his  heavenly  birth, 
and  fits  better  the  habitual  meaning  of  the 
words  sinneth  not:  the  mere  past  tense 
calling  attention  to  the  historical  fact  of  his 
having  been  born  of  God,  fits  better  the  fact 
that  the  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not,  that 
divine  birth  having  severed  his  connexion 
with  the  prince  of  this  world  and  of  evil), 
it  keepeth  Mm  ("  it,"  viz.  the  divine  birth, 
pointed  at  in  the  words  bom  of  God.  It 
is  this,  and  not  the  fact  of  his  own  watch- 
fulness, which  preserves  him  from  the 
touch  of  the  wicked  one  :  as  in  ch.  iii.  9, 
where  the  same  is  imported  by  "  his  seed 
abideth  in  him."  The  rationalistic  Com- 
mentators insist  on  the  reading,  "  he  keep- 
eth himself,"  as  shewing,  as  Socinus,  "that 
he  himself  does  and  contributes  some- 
thing:" and  the  orthodox  Commentators 
have  but  a  lame  apology  to  ofl'er.  Diis- 
terdieck  compares  "  purifieth  himsef," 
ch.  iii.  3.  But  the  reference  there  is  wholly 
dilferent— viz.  to  a  gi-adual  and  earnest 
striving  after  an  ideal  model ;  whereas  here 
the  keeping  must  be,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  so  far  complete,  that  the  wicked 
one  cannot  approach  :  and  whose  self- 
guarding  can  ensure  this  even  for  a  day  ? 
Compare  John  xvii.  15,  "  that  thou  should- 
est  keep  f  hem  from  the  evil,"  which  is  deci- 
sive), and  the  wicked  one  (Satan)  doth  not 
touch  him  (of  course  the  words  must 
not  be  understood  as  saying  that  he  is  not 

Vol.  II. 


tried  with  temptation  by  the  evil  one :  but 
ini])ly  that,  as  the  Prince  of  thi.s  world  liiid 
nothing  in  our  blessed  Lord,  even  so  on 
His  faithful  ones  who  live  by  His  life,  the 
Tempter  has  no  ])oint  d'apjmi,  by  virttie 
of  that  their  birtli,  by  which  they  are  as 
He  is.  "  The  malignant  one  approaches 
them,"  says  liengel,  "  as  a  Jly  the  candle, 
— but  hurts  them  not,  nor  even  touches 
them"). 

19.]  Ajyplication  of  that  which  is  said 
ver.  18,  to  tlie  Apostle  and  his  readers  :  and 
that,  in  entire  separation  from  the  wicked 
one,  the  ruling  spirit  of  this  present  world. 
We  know  (sec  summary  above)  that  we 
(not  emphatic.  It  is  not  the  object  now 
to  bring  out  a  contrast,  but  to  reassert  so- 
lennily  these  great  axioms  of  the  Christian 
life)  are  of  God  (i.  e.  born  of  God  :  identi- 
fying us  with  those  spoken  of  ver.  18),  and 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one 
(this  second  member  of  the  sentence  does 
not  depend  on  the  preceding  that,  but  like 
those  of  vv.  18,  20,  is  an  independent  pro- 
])osition.  the  wicked  one,  not  "wicked- 
ness," as  A.  V. :  the  neuter  sense  can 
hardly  stand  after  ch.  ii.  13,  14,  iii.  8,  10, 
14  compared :  iv.  4 :  John  xvii.  14  f.,  and 
above  all  after  the  preceding  verse  here. 
In  this  unusual  term,  lieth  in,  the  idea  in. 
the  power  of,  and  the  local  idea,  seem  to 
be  combined.  The  wicked  one  is  as  it  were 
the  inclusive  abiding-place  and  representa- 
tive of  all  his,  as,  in  the  expressions  "  in  the 
Lord,"  "  in  Christ,"  "  in  Christ  Jesus," 
"  we  are  in  the  true  One,"  ver.  20,  the 
Lord  is  of  His.  And  while  we  are  from 
God,  implying  a  birth  and  a  proceeding 
f(jrth  and  a  change  of  state,  the  world,  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  lielk  in  the  wicked 
one,  remains  where  it  was,  in,  and  in  the 
power  of,  the  wicked  one.  Some  Commen- 
Litors  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  incon- 
sistency with  such  passages  as  ch.  ii.  2,  iv. 
14,  and  would  therefore  give  the  world  a 
different  meaning  here.  Hut  there  is  no 
inconsistency  whatever.  Had  not  Christ 
become  a  propitiation  for  the  .^ins  of  the 
whole  world,  were  He  not  the  Saviour  of 
the  whole  world,  none  could  i\ercomo  out 
of  the  world  anl  believe  on  Him ;  but  as  it 
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know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  ^  hath  given  us  an  understand- 
ing-, ^  that  we  know  the  true  One ; 
and  we  are  in  the  true  One,  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.     ^  This  is  the  true 

h    onrl      ofovnnl      ll  pp  21 


and    eternal   life.      21  LittU 

Titus  ii.  13.    Heb.i.8.  h  ver.  11-13. 
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/*  come,  and  hath  given  us 
an  understanding,  that  tee 
may  know  him  that  is  true, 
and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
true,  even  in  his  Son  Jestts 
Christ.  This  is  the  true 
God,  and  eternal  life. 
21  Little     children,     keep 


is,  Uify  who  do  believe  on  Him,  come 
out  iiiid  ai-e  separated  from  the  world  :  so 
lliat  our  proi)o-itioii  here  remains  strictly 
true :  the  world  is  the  negation  of  faith  in 
Him,  and  as  snch  lies  in  the  wicked  one. 
His  adversary).  20.]  Yet  another  we 

know  :  and  that  in  general,  as  summing 
np  all,  the  certainty  to  us  of  the  Son  of 
Ciod  having  come,  and  having  given  us  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  our  being  in 
Him  :  and  the  formal  inclusion,  in  this  one 
fact,  of  knowledge  of  the  true  God  here, 
and  life  everlasting  hereafter.  Moreover 
(closes  oft"  and  sums  up  all.  This  not 
being  seen,  it  has  been  altered  to  "  and," 
as  there  appeared  to  be  no  contrast 
with  the  preceding)  we  know  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  come  (the  incarnation, 
and  work,  and  abiding  presence,  of  the 
Son  of  God,  is  to  us  a  living  fact.  He 
IS  HERE — all  is  full  of  Him — "  the  Blaster 
is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee"),  and  hath 
given  (it  is  the  Son  of  God  who  is  to  us 
the  bestower  of  this  knowledge,  see  ver. 
13  :  it  is  He  who  is  here  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  made  prominent,  as  it  is  He  who  is 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  he  who  hath  Him 
hath  the  Father)  to  US  [an]  understand- 
ing (by  understanding  is  meant  the  di- 
vinely empowered  inner  sense  by  which  we 
judgt;  of  things  divine.  It  is  not  the  wis- 
dom or  judgment  itself,  but  the  faculty 
oajiable  of  attaining  to  it.  Compare  John 
i.  12,  18,  xvii.  2  f.,  G  f.,  25  f,  2  Cor.  iv.  6, 
Eph.  i.  18,,  that  we  know  (that  we  know 
must  bear  a  sort  of  pregnant  .sense,  of  a 
]>nrpose  accomplished  or  at  least  secured) 
the  true  One  (i.  e.  God  :  comi)are  John 
,\vii.  3,  "  th<tl  they  may  know  Thee  the 
only  true  God."  The  adjective  true  is 
not  subjective,  but  objective,  in  the  sense 
of  genuine,  in  distinction  from  every 
fictitious  god.  And  thus  the  way  is  pre- 
])arcd  for  the  warning  against  all  false 
gods,  ver.  21);  and  we  are  (again,  as  in 
vv.  18,  19,  this  second  member  is  an  inde- 
j)endent  proposition,  not  dependent  on  the 
"  that")  in  (see  above,  on  '•  lieth  in,"  ver. 
19)  the  true  One  (viz.  God,  as  above),  in 


His  Son  Jesus  Christ  (i.  e.  by  virtue  of  our 
being  in  His  Son  .Jesus  Christ:  this  second 
in  is  not  in  apposition  with,  but  explanatory 
of  the  former).  This  (viz.  God  the  Father : 
the  true  One,  who  has  been  twice  spoken  of: 
see  below)  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life. 
There  has  been  great  controversy,  carried 
on  principally  from  doctrinal  interests,  re- 
specting the  reference  of  the  word  this : 
whether  it  is  to  be  understood  as  above,  or 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  just  mentioned. 
The  Fathers  who  were  engaged  against 
Arian  error,  and  most  of  the  orthodox  ex- 
positors since,  regarding  the  passage  as  a 
precious  testimony  for  the  Godhead  of  the 
Son,  have  maintained  this  latter  view,  ra- 
ther doctrinally  than  exegetically.  One  of 
the  principal  Sociuianizing  expositors,  even 
Episcopius,  takes  this  view,  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  caprice  and  tortuousness  of  the 
Sociuian  exegesis.  The  opposite  doctrinal 
interest  has  led  many  of  those  who  deny 
this  application.  To  these  have  succeeded 
another  set  of  expositors  with  whom  not 
doctrinal  but  exegetical  considerations  have 
been  paramount. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  application  to 
Christ  is  rested  are  mainly  the  following : 

1)  that  the  pronoun  this  most  naturally 
refers  to  the  last-mentioned  substantive: 

2)  that  eternal  life,  as  a  predicate,  moi-e 
naturally  belongs  to  the  Son  than  to  the 
Father  :  3)  that  the  sentence,  if  under- 
stood of  God  the  Father,  would  be  aimless, 
and  tautological.  But  to  these  it  has  been 
well  and  decisively  answered  by  Liicke  and 
Diisterdieck,  1)  that  "this"  more  than 
once  in  St.  John  belongs  not  to  the  nearest 
substantive,  bat  to  the  priucipal  one  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  e.  g.  in  ch.  ii.  22  and 
in  2  John  7 :  and  that  the  subject  of  the 
whole  here  has  been  the  Fatlier,  who  is  the 
true  One  of  the  last  verse,  and  the  Son 
is  refei  red  back  to  Him  as  "  His  Son," 
thereby  keeping  Him,  as  the  primary  sub- 
ject, before  the  mind.  2)  that  as  little 
can  "  eternal  life  "  be  an  actual  predicate 
of  Christ  as  of  the  Father.  He  is  indeed 
" the  life"  ch.  i.  2,  but  not  " eternal  life." 
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idols,  children,     '  keep      yourselves     from 
I  idols  f. 


yourselves     from 
Amen. 


Such  an  expression  used  prcdicatively, 
lends  us  to  look  for  some  expression  of  our 
Lord's,  or  for  some  meaning  which  docs 
not  appear  on  the  surface  to  guide  us. 
And  such  an  expression  leading  to  such  a 
meaning  we  have  in  John  xvii.  3,  "  This  is 
eternal  life,  that  they  may  know  Thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  didst  send."  He  is  eternal  life  in 
Himself,  as  being  the  fount  and  origin  of 
it :  He  is  it  to  us,  seeing  that  to  know  Him 
is  to  possess  it.  I  own  I  cannot  see,  after 
this  saying  of  our  Lord  with  the  words. 
Thee  the  only  true  God,  how  any  one  can 
imagine  that  the  same  Apostle  can  have 
had  in  those  words  any  other  reference  than 
that  which  is  given  in  those.  3)  this  charge 
is  altogether  inaccurate.  As  referred  to 
the  Father,  there  is  in  it  no  tautology  and 
no  aimlessness.  It  serves  to  identify  the 
"true  One"  mentioned  before,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  leads  on  to  the  concluding 
warning  against  false  gods.  As  in  another 
place  the  Apostle  intensifies  the  non-pos- 
session of  the  Son  by  including  iu  it  the 
alienation  from  the  Father  also,  so  here  at 
the  close  of  all,  the  true  God,  the  fount  of 
eternal  life,  is  put  before  us  as  the  ulti- 
mate aim  and  end,  to  be  approached  in 
Mis   Son,  but   Himself  the   one   Father 


both  of  Him  and  of  us  who  live  through 
Him. 

21.]  Parting  warning  against  idols. 
little  children  (he  parts  from  them  with 
his  warmest  and  most  aHl'Ctionate  word  of 
address),  keep  yourselves  from  idols  (or 
more  literally,  from  the  idols,  viz.  which 
are  about  yon.  The  idol  is  properly  a 
figure  of  an  imayinai-y  deity,— while  an 
image,  or  likeness,  is  that  of  some  real 
person  or  thing  made  into  an  object  cf 
worship.  See  Rom.  i.  23, 1  Cor.  x.  19,  xii.  2, 
and  especially  1  Thess.  i.  9,  where,  as  here, 
"the  living  and  true  God"  is  opposed  to 
idols.  And  there  seems  no  justification 
for  the  departing  from  the  plain  literal 
sense  in  this  place.  All  around  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  heathe:iism  :  the  born  of 
God,  and  they  that  were  lying  in  the  wicked 
one,  were  the  only  two  classes :  those  who 
went  out  of  one,  went  into  the  other : 
God's  children  are  thus  then  finally  warned 
of  the  consequence  of  letting  go  the  only 
true  God,  in  whom  they  can  only  abide  by 
abiding  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  these 
solemn  terms, — to  leave  on  their  minds  a 
wholesome  terror  of  any  the  least  devia- 
tion from  the  truth  of  God,  seeing  into 
what  relapse  it  would  plunge  them). 
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unto  ftlie  elect  lady 
aijoimiiins.  ^^<i  her  children,  ^whom  I  love  in 
Tjohni.      truth;  and  not  I  only,  but  also  all 
bjohnviii.32.  thev   that   know  *"  the   truth;    ^for 

Gal.  ii.6,  14.  ''  ,    .    ,  ,.,,,. 

the  trutVs  sake 


7  Col  i.   ^"^   i-icii-ii^  CC...V.,   which  abideth   in 
Heb"i."'o."   3  there   shall    be    with  us  t    "srace. 

+  So  all  our  " 

JlSe^e  mercy, 

diine  MS.,  which  omita  there  shall  be  with  us  altogether. 


and    peace,    from     God   the 


c  1  Tim. 
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'  TSU  elder  unto  the 
elect  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren, ivhom  I  love  in  the 
trnth;  and  not  I  only,  but 
also  all  they  that  have 
knoton  the  truth;  '^ for 
the  truth's  sake,  which 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  shall 
he  with  us  for  ever. 
3  Orace  he  icith  you, 
mercy,    and    peace,  from 


1—3.]  Address  and  GEEETrNG.  The 
elder  (tlie  Apostle,  known  by  this  name : 
see  Introd.,  "  On  the  writer  of  the 
Jjpistle")  to  the  (not,  an  :  see  Introd., 
"  To  whom  the  Epistle  was  written") 
elect  lady  (see  Introd.,  ibid.)  and  to  her 
children,  whom  (this  whom,  masculine 
jilural  in  the  original,  probably  embraces 
the  whole,  mother  and  children  of  both 
sexes  :  see  3  John  1)  I  love  in  truth  (not 
merely,  in  reality :  but  in  truth,  such 
truth'  being  the  result,  as  stated  below, 
of  the  truth  of  the  (aosjiel  abiding  in  him. 
See  1  John  iii.  18,  and  note  on  iii.  19) ; 
and  not  I  alone,  but  also  all  who 
know  the  truth  (there  is  no  need  to 
limit  this  all  to  all  dwelling  in  or  ne;ir 
the  abode  of  the  Writer,  or  to  all  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  tho,«e 
iiildrcssed  :  it  is  a  general  expression  :  the 
commrniion  of  love  is  as  wide  as  the  coni- 
nuuiioii  of  faith) ;  2.]  on  account  of 

the  truth  (objective :  God's  truth  revealed 
ill  His  Son,  see  I  John  ii.  4),  which  abideth 
in  us,  and  shall  be  with  us  for  ever  (see 
.John  xiv.  If!,  17.  These  words  are  a  re- 
iiiiiiiscence    of   our    Lord's    words    there, 


ahidefh  tvith  you,  and  shall  he  in  you.  The 
future  is  not  the  expression  of  a  wish,  as 
some  have  supposed ;  but  of  confidence,  as 
that  also  which  follows,  which  takes  its  tinge 
and  form  from  this) :  3.]  there  shall  be 
with  us  (by  the  us  the  Apostle  includes 
himself  in  the  greeting,  as  he  had  before 
done  in  the  introductory  clauses,  shall 
be,  again,  not  a  wish  :  see  above :  we 
must  of  necessity  connect  this  second  shall 
he  with  the  first.  But  the  very  fact  of  a 
greeting  being  conveyed,  must  somewhat 
modify  the  absolute  future  sense,  and  intro- 
duce something  of  the  votive  character.  It 
is  as  Bcngel,  "  wish  with  its  affirmation," — 
a  wish  expressed  by  a  confident  assertion  of 
its  fulfilment)  grace,  mercy,  peace  (Trench 
says  well,  "  Grace  has  reference  to  the  sins 
of  men,  mercy  to  their  misery.  God's  grace. 
His  free  grace  and  gift,  is  extended  to  men 
as  they  are  guilty  :  His  mercy  is  extended 
to  them  as  they  ai'c  miserable."  And 
thus  grace  always  comes  first,  because 
guilt  must  be  done  awsiy,  before  misery 
can  be  assuaged.  Peace  is  the  whole  sum 
and  substance  of  the  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  God's  grace  and  mercy  :   see 
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Ood  the  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  in  truth 
and  love.  *  I  rejoiced 
greatly  that  I  found  of  thy 
children  walking  in  truth, 
as  we  have  received  a  com- 
mandment from  the  Father. 
^  And  now  I  beseech  thee, 
lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote 
a  new  commandment  unto 
thee,  but  that  which  we 
Jiad  from  the  beginning, 
that  we  love  one  another. 
6  And  this  is  love,  that  tve 
walk  after   his   eommand- 
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Father,    and   from    t  Jesus    Christ,  t  The  lom  „ 

'  '  '       omitted  by 

the    Son    of  the    Father,  "^in    truth    t'i.i'7n7' 
and  love.     *I  rejoiced   greatly,  that    Mss-^Lt 

•^  ^  •'  '  imtrttd  by 

I  have  found  of  thy  children  ^  walk-    'm's^'""*" 
ing-   in    truth,  according-    as  we  re-  es'johns 
ceived  commandment  from  the  Fa- 
ther.    5  And    now    I    beseech   thee, 
lady,  ^not  as   writing-   unto  thee   a  "/[^^"ji'-^-* 
new  commandment,  but  that  which 
we  had  from  the   beginning,    e  that  ^i°]J"  fF" 
we  love  one  another.     ^  And  ^  this 


Eph.v.2. 
1  I'et.  iv.  8. 
•      1  ji      i  ^^  T  ,  IJohniii.; 

IS  love,  that  we  walk  accordme-  to  •>  i?''"  £''•,} 


,  John  ii.  5.  &  v.  3. 


Luke  ii.  14 ;  Rom.  v.  1 ;  x.  15  ;  John 
xiv.  27 ;  xvi.  3:5),  from  God  the  Father, 
and  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Father  (from  the  Father,  as  their  orijfiual 
fountain,  who  of  His  great  love  hath  de- 
creed and  secured  them  for  us  :  from  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father,  this  solemn 
title  beiug  used  for  the  more  complete 
setting  forth  of  the  union  of  Jesus  with 
the  Father  in  the  esseuce  of  the  Godhead), 
in  truth  and  love  (truth  and  love  are  the 
conditional  element  in  which  the  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  are  to  be  received  and 
enjoyed). 

4 — 11.]  Truth  and  Zore .-These  (see  ver.  1) 
were  the  two  ground-tones  of  the  Epistle. 
And  now  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  describe  his 
joy  at  finding  the  children  of  the  elect  lady 
walking  iu  truth  (ver.  4),  and  to  enforce 
the  commandment,  to  love  one  another 
(5,  6) :  and  this  in  presence  of  the  fact 
that  many  deceivers  are  in  the  world,  who 
would  rob  us  of  our  Christian  reward,  and 
of  our  share  in  God  (7 — 9).  These  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  brethren,  nor  greeted, 
lest  we  partake  of  their  evil  deeds  (10,  11). 
4.]  I  rejoiced  greatly  (at  some 
definite  time  perhaps :  but  it  may  also 
be  the  epistolary  form  of  putting  the  verb, 
implying  the  present  only  :  and  this  is 
inatle  more  probable  by  the  perfect  tense, 
"  I  have  found,"  wi\nc\\  follows.  See  how- 
ever 3  John  3),  that  I  have  found  (the 
most  obvious  interpretation  is,  that  at  some 
place  where  the  Apostle  was,  he  came  upon 
these  who  are  presently  mentioned  :  as  in 
Acts  xviii.  2,  Paul  came  to  Corinth:  and 
finding  a  certain  Jeic,  Sfc.)  of  thy  chil- 
dren (some)  walking  in  truth  (i.e.  not  only 
in  honesty  and  uprightness,  but  in  that 
truth  which  is  derived  from  and  is  part 


of  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ :  see  above 
on  1. — Again,  there  is  no  hint  whatever 
given  that  the  rest,  or  that  others,  of  her 
children  were  not  walking  in  truth.  The 
Apostle  apparently,  as  above,  in  some  place 
where  he  was,  lit  upon  these  children  of 
the  "  lady,"  and  sends  her  their  good  re- 
port. Respecting  the  rest,  he  makes  no 
mention  nor  insinuation),  according  as  we 
received  commandment  from  the  Father 
(viz.  to  walk  in  the  truth  :  not,  as  Liicke, 
to  love  one  another,  making  this  clause  a 
further  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
they   were   walking  iu  truth).  6.] 

■  And  now  (so  coupling  to  what  has  gone 
before,  1  John  ii.  28.  It  has  also  a  force 
of  breaking  ofl",  and  passing  to  that  which 
is  the  main  subject,  or  most  in  the  Writer's 
thoughts,  which  here  is,  that  this  walk- 
ing in  truth  is  a  walking  after  God's 
commandments  in  love)  I  entreat  thee  (see 
on  entreating  and  asking,  1  John  v.  15, 
16.  Here  the  entreating  carries  a  mild 
admonition  with  it,  and  assumes  that  the 
writer  had  a  right  thus  to  entreat),  lady, 
not  as  writing  to  thee  a  new  command- 
ment, but  (as  writing  to  thee)  that  which 
we  had  from  the  beginning  (see  on  this, 
1  John  ii.  7,  8),  that  (i.e.  in  order  that : 
not  merely  explanatory  here)  we  love 
one  another  (the  expression  of  the  com- 
mandment in  the  first  person  is  a  mark 
of  gentleness  and  delicacy :  a  sign  that 
he  who  wrote  it  kept  the  commandment 
himself).  6.]  And  (the  onward  course 

of  thought  here  is  hiirhly  characteristic  of 
St.  John)  this  is  love  (love  is  used  in  its 
widest  sense,  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  God's  commandments :  not  only  as 
love  to  God;  nor  only  as  love  to  the 
brothron),   that   (the  explicative    "that" 
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liis    commandments.     This     is    the 
i  1  John ii. 24.  commandment^    'even    as   ye   heard 
from  the  beginning  that  ye  should 
vijohniv.i.  walk  in   it.     7  Because    ^many   de- 
ceivers went  forth   into   the   world^ 
1  wohn  iv.  2,   they  ^  who  confess  not  Jesus   Christ 


mijohnu.22.  commg  in  the   flesh 

&  iv.  S.  °  .  . 

n  Mark  xiii.o.  deccivcr  and  the  antichrist. 


+  So  is 

authority. 
But  the  oldest 


ments.  This  ts  the  com- 
mandment, That,  as  ye 
have  heard  from  the  he- 
ginning,  ye  should  walk 
in  it.  "  For  many  de- 
ceivers are  entered  into 
the  world,  who  confess  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh.  This  is  a  de- 
ceiver and  an  antichrist. 
^  Look  to  yourselves,  that 
we  lose  not  those  things 
tuhich  we  have  torought, 
httt  that  we  receive  a 
full  reioard.     '  Whosoever 

has  that  ye  lose  not  the  things  which  we  wrought.  p  1  John  ii.  23. 


•"This  is  the 
8  «  Look 
%^     to  yourselves^  °  that  ye  lose  not  those 
things  which  ye  wrought,  but  that 
,««>  ye  receive  reward  in  full  f.     ^  p  Who- 

vary :  the  Vatl 
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of  St.  John)  we  walk  according  to  His 
commandments.  The  commandment  (the 
one  commandment  in  which  God's  other 
cominandments  are  summed  up)  is  this, 
even  as  ye  heard  from  the  beginning 
that  ye  should  walk  in  it  ("  Is  this,  even 
tliut  which  yc  heard  from  the  beginning, 
that  ye  shoiihl  walk  in  it,"  viz.  in  love. 
from  the  beginning,  as  above, 
vcr.  5,  and  1  John  ii.  7).  7,  8.]  The 

condition  of  Love  is  Truth,  see  ver.  3. 
And  the  neccs.«ity  of  fresh  exhortation  to 
walk  in  love,  in  that  love  whose  condition 
is  truth,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
deceivers  gone  forth,  denying  the  Truth  : 
of  whom  we  are  to  beware,  and  not,  by 
extending  to  them  a  spurious  sympathy, 
to  become  partakers  with  them.  7.] 

Because  many  deceivers  (makei-s  to  wan- 
der) went  forth  (here  probably,  on  ac- 
count of  the  past  tense,  "from  its,"  as  in 
1  John  ii.  I'J.  In  1  John  iv.  1,  it  is  per- 
fect, "  are  gone  forth,"  where  1  have  pre- 
ferred the  -sense,  "  are  gone  forth  from 
liim  who  sent  them,"  viz.  the  evil  one. 
Hutlier  i)refers  tbis  hitter  sense  here  also) 
into  the  world,  [namely]  they  who  con- 
fess not  (instciid  of  "  not  coufess/iig,"  the 
Apostle  writes  they  who  confess  not, 
thereby  not  merely  characterizing  tlic  de- 
ceivers as  not  confi'ssing,  &.c.,  but  abso- 
lutely iilentitying  all  who  repudiate  the 
Confes.^ioii  which  follows,  as  belonging  to 
tlie  class  of  deceivers)  Jesus  Christ  coming 
in  [the]  flesh  (co.ning,  altogetber  time- 
less, an  1  ri'presentiiig  the  j^reat  truth  of 
the  lMC;irii;iti!)n  itself,  as  distinguished  from 
its  historical  mauifestalioii  [1  John  v.  fi], 
and  from  the  abiding  elfcct  of  that  his- 
torical manifestation  [1  John  iv.  2].  He 
who  denies  the  coming  in  the  flesh,  denies 
jpossibilily  of  the  lucan.atiou  :  ho  who 


denies  the  having  come,  denies  its  actuality). 
This  (viz.  "  he  that  fiilfils  the  above  cha- 
racter") is  the  deceiver  and  the  anti- 
christ (see  notes  on  1  John  ii.  18,  22,  as 
to  the  personal  relation  of  these  "  many  " 
to  the  one  great  Antichrist  of  prophecy. 
The  word  this,  pointing  to  a  class,  makes 
each  one  of  these,  in  his  place,  a  repre- 
sentative and  "  precursor  of  Antichrist  "). 
8.]  The  warning  is  suddenly  in- 
troduced without  any  coupling  particle, 
and  becomes  thereby  so  much  the  more 
solemn  and  forcible.  Look  to  yourselves 
(yourselves  here  probably  implies  not  as 
Bengel,  during  my  absence,  but  "  your- 
selves," as  contrasted  with  the  deceivers, 
that  ye  too  become  not  as  they),  that  ye 
lose  not  the  things  which  ye  wrought 
(the  reading  of  this  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. We  had  better  give  the  explanation 
of  all  three  forms.  1)  "  that  ye  lose  not  the 
things  tvhich  we  wrought,"  i.  e.  that  ye. 
Christian  converts,  lose  not  that  your 
Christian  state  of  truth  and  love  which 
we.  Apostles  and  Teachers,  wrought  iu 
you.  The  Apostles  were  God's  workmen, 
iVIatt.  ix.  37 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  15 :  the  false 
apostles  were  crafty  tvorkmen,  2  Cor. 
xi.  i;i;  had  workmen,  Phil.  iii.  2:  the 
true  work  was  to  cause  men  to  believe  on 
Christ,  John  vi.  29  :  and  this  work  the 
false  tcacliers  put  in  peril  of  loss.  If  2)  the 
whole  be  in  the  first  person,  "  that  we 
lose  not  the  things  which  wewrought,"  then 
the  apostolic  reward,  the  souls  which  are 
to  be  their  hire,  must  be  understood  :  if  'A) 
iu  the  second, — "  that  ye  lose  not  the  things 
which  ye  tvrottght," —no  hwaan  merit,  but 
the  reward  laid  up  for  ftiithfuluess,  and 
for  every  thing  done  iu  His  name,  must  be 
understood,  which  is  reckoned  of  grace, 
and  not  of  debt),  but  receive  reward  in 
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iransgresseth,  and  ahideth  \  socvei*  g-OCtll  before  JOU  f,  and  abicleth 

"f /;*'/'!    '^fr'7   /l^^ot  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath 

Christ,  hath  not  God.    He  .  / 

that  abideth  in  the  doc-  \  "ot  God :  he  that  ubidcth  in  the 
trine  of  Christ,  he  hath  j  doctrine  f,  he  hath  both  the  Father 
^f'  *\l  I'T'  "'"^  ^''"Ui»d  the  Son.     10  If  any  cometh  unto 

oort.     ^^  If  there  come  any  *' 

unto  you,    and    bring    not 
this  doctrine,  receive  hi 


of  Christ  it 
omittfd  by  all 
our  oUett 
MSS. 


you,  and  bring'eth  not  this  doctrine, 
receive   him    not    into   your    house, 
■J  neither  bid  him  good  speed  :  ^  for  i 
^^forhe  that  bidde/hhim\}^(^  that  biddcth  him  good  speed  is 
Ood  speed  is  partaker  of\  partaker  of  his  cvil  deeds.   12  r  Having  ^ 

his  evil  deeds.     '2  Jlai>l,ig  | 


not   info  your   house,   nei- 
ther bid  him   God  speed  : 


Gal.  i.  8,  9. 
2Tim.iii.E 
Titus  iii.  U 
S  Jolin  13. 


full  (tlie  coiiiic.vion  of  tuork  with  reward 
invist  not  be  lirokcu.  Tlie  iileii  is  a 
complo.K  one.  Ye,  our  converts,  are  our 
reward  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  :  and  tliis 
lias  suggested  the  use  of  the  well-known 
word,  even  where  it  manifestly  applies 
not  to  the  teachers  but  to  the  taught, 
whose  reward  is  the  eternal  life,  which 
shall  receive  on  that  day  its  glorious  com- 
jiletiou  :  which  is  having  the  Son  and  the 
Father :  see  1  John  iii.  2. — If  readings  1) 
or  2)  be  right,  the  use  which  Koman-Catholic 
expositors  have  tried  to  make  of  this  verse 
to  establish  the  merit  of  human  works 
i'alls  at  once  to  tlie  ground.  Nor  indeed 
doi's  it  fare  much  better  if  the  other 
ro;idiug  be  taken). 

9.]  Kxphnnition  of  this  loss,  that  it  is 
the  non-possession  of  (iod,  which  is  incurred 
by  all  who  abide  not  in  Christ's  teaching. 
Every  one  that  goeth  before  [you]  (such 
I  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  some- 
Mliat  difficult  word  here  used  :  every  one 
who  would  set  up  for  a  teacher. _g'o/»(7  before 
the  sheep,  as  John  x.  4,  and  they  following. 
The  expositors  who  take  this  reading 
interpret  it,  "  goeth  forward  too  fast," 
"  maketh  false  and  unsound  advance,"  re- 
garding it,  eitlier  as  ironical  [so  lluthcr], 
or  as  serious  [so  Diisterdicck]),  and  not 
abiding  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  (i.  c. 
in  Christ's  doctrine, — that  truth  wliieh 
Ciiii-t  Uiniself  taught.  This  is  far  more 
likely  than  that  of  Christ  should  be  ob- 
jective, as  Bengel  ["  in  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God"], 
and  others:  and  tlius  we  have  the  per- 
sonal genitive  after  doctrine  wherever  it 
occurs  in  the  New  Test. :  see  Matt.  vii.  28 : 
Mark  iv.  1:  John  xviii.  19:  Acts  ii.  42), 
hath  not  God  (sie  1  John  ii.  23,  v.  12, 
notes) :  he  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine, 
that  man  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 


Son  (see  as  above.  The  order  is  the 
theological  one,  tlie  Father  being  men- 
tioned first,  then  the  Son). 

10,  11.]  The  exercise  of  the  love  of 
brethren  is  conditioned  and  limited  by 
the  truth  :  and  is  not  to  be  extended  to 
those  who  are  enemies  and  impugners  of 
the  truth.  Those  who  harbour  or  en- 
courage such,  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  their  evil  deeds.  10.]  If 

any  cometh  unto  you,  and  bringeth  not 
{ihcindicative  mood," cometh,"  "bringeth," 
shews  that  the  case  supposed  actually 
existed:  that  such  persons  were  sure  to 
come  to  them  :  compare,  in  the  revised 
text,  John  xi.  12 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  5 ;  1  John 
iv.  11.  It  is  not  the  same  as  if  with  a 
sulTJunctive  mood,  "  if  any  come,  and 
bring :"  which  always  carries  a  purely 
hypothetical  force,  corresjiouding  to  an 
interrogation,  whereas  the  other  corre- 
sponds to  an  assertion)  this  doctrine  (the 
expression,  "bringeth  not  this  doctrine," 
points  out  the  person  as  a  teacher,  not  a 
mere  traveller  seeking  hospitality.  The 
original  implies  that  he  not  only  comes 
without  this  doctrine,  but  by  so  doing, 
brings  the  contrary  doctrine.  The  ab- 
sence of  testimony  for  the  truth  is,  in  one 
who  brings  any  testimony  at  all,  equiva- 
lent to  testifying  for  error),  receive  him 
not  into  [your]  house,  and  do  not  bid  him 
good  speed :  11.]  for  he  that  biddeth 

hini  good  speed  partaketh  in  his  evil  deeds 
(tiii'se  words  must  be  understood  with  their 
right  refi'ivnce :  "  not  of  men  who  have 
never  had  any  relation  with  the  church, 
— 1  Cor.  V.  10, — but  of  men  who  wish  to 
be  thought  brethren,  and  overthrow  the 
truth,"  as  Grotius  says.  These  wore  not 
to  be  received  with  the  hospitality  with 
which  all  Christian  brethren  were  to  be 
entertained.  Such  reception  of  them  would 
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many  things  to  write  unto  you_,  I 
would  not  do  so  with  paper  and 
in]c  :  but  I  hope  to  come  unto  you, 
jcviiMs.  and  to  speak  face  to  face,  ^  that 
Mex.  your  t  joy  may  be  full.  ^'^  *  The 
"ij,  children  of  thy  elect  sister  greet 
"■*"•    theef. 

V.  la. 

i«  omitted  by  all  our  oldert  authorities. 
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many  thingx  io  write  unto 
yon,  I  would  not  write 
u-ith  paper  and  ink  :  but  I 
trust  to  come  unto  you,  and 
speak  face  to  face,  that 
our  joy  may  be  full.  ••''  The 
children  of  thy  elect  sister 
greet  thee.     Amen. 


in  fact  be  only  opening  au  inlet  for  their 
infiuonce.  I5ut  this  is  not  the  point  on 
•which  the  A])ostle  mainly  dwells.  It  is 
tlic  participation  which  the  host  in  such  a 
case  would  incur  with  them  and  their 
antichnstiau  designs,  by  encouraging 
tiieni.  And  this  is  further  impressed  by 
the  caution  against  saying  good  speed  to 
them  :  which  is  a  further  intensification 
of  the  exclusion  from  the  house,  and 
forms  a  climax, — do  not  even  by  wishing 
him  good  speed,  which,  if  spoken  by  a 
Christian,  would  mean  Ood  speed,  — 
identify  yourselves  with  his  course  and 
fortunes.  If  you  do,  you  pronounce  ap- 
]iroval  of  his  evil  deeds,  and  so  far  share 
liis  guilt,  advancing  their  success  by  your 
wishes  for  it. 

This  command  has  been  by  some  laid 
to  the  f.ery  and  zealous  spirit  of  St. 
John,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  true 
Christian  spirit  of  love  teaches  us  other- 
wise. But  as  rightly  understood,  we  see 
tliat  this  is  not  so.  Nor  are  we  at  liberty 
to  set  aside  direct  ethical  injunctions  of  tlie 
liord's  Apostles  in  this  manner.  Varieties 
t)f  individual  character  may  play  on  the 
iiurface  of  their  writings:  but  in  these 
solemn  commands  which  come  up  from 
the  depths,  we  must  recognize  the  jwvver 
of  that  One  Spirit  of  Truth  which  moved 
them  all  as  one.  It  wonld  have  been 
better  for  the  Church  now,  if  this  com- 
mand had  been  observed  in  all  ages  by 
her  fuilliful  sons). 


12,  13.]  Conclusion.  Having  many 
things  to  write  unto  you,  I  would  not 
[communicate  them]  by  means  of  paper 
and  ink  (paper,  says  Lucke,  the  Egyptian 
papyrus,  probably  the  so-called  Augustan 
or  Claudian, — ink,  that  made  of  soot  and 
water  thickened  with  gum,  —  pen  [see 
3  John  13],  the  writing-reed, probably  split, 
• — were  the  New  Testament  writing  mate- 
rials) :  but  I  hope  to  come  to  you,  and  to 
speak  mouth  to  mouth  (so  "face  to  face," 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12),  that  your  joy  may_  be 
filled  full  (see  1  John  i.  4  :  viz.  by  hear- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle 
himself  those  messages  of  life  and  trutli 
which  he  forbore  writing  now :  not 
merely,  as  some  think,  by  liis  bodily  pre- 
sence only :  still  less,  because  the  Apostles 
were  unwilling  to  commit  all  their  teach- 
ing to  writing,  but  reserved  many  things 
to  oral  teaching  only,  as  some  Roman- 
Catholic  Commentators,  than  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  sillier  com- 
ment :  for  the  First  Epistle  ivas  tvrilten 
with  this  very  same  view,  ch..i.  4).  There 
greet  thee  the  children  of  thine  elect 
sister  (these  words  are  variously  inter- 
preted according  as  the  kyria  is  under- 
stood of  a  lady,  or  of  a  church.  The 
non-mention  of  the  kyria  herself  here 
seems,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  to 
favour  the  latter  hypothesis.  Sec  on  the 
whole,  the  Introduction). 
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1  TEE  elder  unto  the 
well  beloved  Gains,  whom 
I  love  in  the  truth.  *  lie- 
loved,  I  wish  above  all 
things  that  thou  mayest 
prosper  and  be  in  health, 
even  as  thy  soul  prospereth. 
'  For  I  rejoiced  greatly, 
when  the  brethren  came  and 
testified  of  the  truth  that  is 
inthee,  even  as  thou  walkest 
in  the  truth.  *  I  have  no 
greater  joy  than  to  hear 
that  my  children  walk  in 
truth.     *  Beloved,  thou  do- 
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1  The    elder   unto   Caius   the   be- 
loved, *  whom   I  love  in  the  truth.  »2Joiini. 

2  Beloved,  I  pray  that  thou  mayest 
prosper  in  all  things,  and  be  in 
health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth. 

3  For  I  rejoiced  greatly,  when  the 
brethren  came  and  testified  to  thy 
truth,  even  as  ^  thou  walkest  in  the  ^  2  John  4. 
truth.     *  I  have  no  greater  joy  than 

this,  that   I   hear  of  •=  my  children  c  1  cor.  wis. 
walking    in   the   truth.     ^  Beloved, 


1.]  Address.  The  elder  (see  Introduc- 
tion to  the  two  Epistles)  to  Caius  the  be- 
loved (on  Caius,  see  Introduction.  The 
epithet  beloved  seems  to  he  used  this  first 
time  in  a  general  sense, — beloved  by  all : 
see  below),  whom  I  (for  my  own  part : 
Caiu8  was  generally  beloved,  and  the 
Apostle  declares  that  he  personally  joins 
in  the  affection  for  him)  love  in  [the] 
truth  (see  2  John  1,  note).  2—4.] 

Wish  that  Caius  may  prosper  as  his  soul 
prospers :  and  ground  of  this  latter  as- 
sertion. — Beloved  (the  repetition  of  the 
word  is  due  perhaps  more  to  the  fact  that 
the  direct  address  begins  here,  than  to  any 
specific  motive,  such  as  the  supposed  ill 
health  of  Caius),  I  pray  that  concerning 
all  things  (not,  as  A.  V.,  "  above  all 
things ")  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in 
health  (i.e.  bodily  health),  even  as  thy 
soul  prospereth  (as  is  shewn  by  what  fol- 
lows. There  is  a  passage  in  Philo,  in  which 
the  well-being  of  body  and  soul  are  simi- 


larly compared  :  that  of  the  body  referring 
to  health  and  strength,  that  of  the  soul  to 
the  enjoyment  of  virtue).  3.]    For  I 

rejoiced  greatly,  when  the  brethren  came 
and  testified  to  thy  truth  (thy  share  of  that 
Truth  in  which  thou  walkes't,  see  below), 
even  as  (almost  equivalent  to  how  that, 
see  below)  thou  walkest  in  truth  (this 
clause  is  not  an  independent  one,  adding 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  to  that  of 
the  brethren, — "  as  [I  know  that]  thou 
walkest,  &c. :"  but  is  explanatory  of  the 
former  clause,  and  states  the  substance  of 
the  testimony  of  the  brethren,  as  is  shewn 
by  what  follows).  4.]  Explains  I  re- 

joiced greatly  above.  I  have  no  greater 
joy  than  this  (literally,  "than  these 
things"),  that  I  hear  of  my  children 
walking  in  the  truth  (the  expression 
children  here  seems  rather  to  favour  the 
idea  that  the  "  Kyria  "  of  the  2nd  Epistle 
is  a  Church :  see  Introduction  to  2  John). 
5 — 8.]  Praise  of  the  hospitality  shewn 
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thou  doest  faithfully  whatsoever 
thou  doest  to  the  brethren^  f  who 
besides  are  strang-ers;  ^  which 
bore  witness  of  thy  charity  before 
the  church  :  whom  if  thou  bring 
forward  on  their  journey  worthily 
of  God,  thou  shalt  do  well :  7  be- 
cause that  for  the  t  Name^s  sake 
they  went  forth,  "^taking  nothing- 
from,  the  Gentiles.  ^  We  therefore 
ought  to  support  such,  that  we  may 
become  fellow-workers  for  the  truth. 
9  I  wrote  somewhat  f  unto  the 
church :  howbeit  Diotrephes^  who 
loveth  to  have  the  preeminence 
among     them,     receiveth     us     not. 
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est  faithfully  tohatsoever 
thou  doest  to  the  brethren, 
and  to  strangers ;  ^  ivhich 
have  home  witness  of  thy 
charity  before  the  church  : 
tvhom  if  thou  bring  for- 
tvard  on  their  Journey  after 
a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do 
well :  7  because  that  for 
his  name's  sake  they  went 
forth,  talcing  nothing  of 
the  Gentiles.  8  We  there- 
fore ought  to  receive  such, 
that  tve  might  be  fellow- 
helpers  to  the  truth.  '  / 
tvrote  unto  the  church  : 
but  Diotrephes,  tvho  loveth 
to  have  the  preeminence 
among   them,  receiveth  us 


by  Caius ;  and  reason  of  that  praise. 
Beloved  (beginning  again  of  new  address  : 
see  above  on  ver.  2),  thou  doest  a  faithful 
act  (one  wortliy  of  a  "faithful"  man) 
whatsoever  thou  workest  towards  (so 
the  Lord  iu  Matt.  xxvi.  10  describes  His 
anointing  by  Mary  thus,  "  She  hath  done 
a  good  work  towards  Me")  the  brethren, 
and  that  (and  tliose  brethren),  strangers 
(love  of  strangers  is  an  especial  marli  of 
Christian  love,  Kom.  xii.  13,  1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
Tit.  i.  8,  Heb.  xiii.  2,  1  Pet.  iv.  9),  6.] 

who  (the  above-named  strange  brethren) 
hore  testimony  to  thy  love  in  the  presence 
of  the  church  (viz.  where  St.  Jolm  was 
at  the  time  of  writing.  Tliey  were  Evan- 
gelists, ver.  7 :  and  thus  would  naturally 
give  the  church  an  account  of  their  mis- 
sionary journey,  during  which  they  were 
so  liospitably  treated  by  Caius);  whom 
thou  wilt  do  well  if  thou  forward  on 
their  way  worthily  of  God  (in  a  manner 
wortliy  of  lliui  whose  messengers  they  are 
and  vvliose  servant  thou  art) :  for  on  be- 
half of  the  Name  (of  Christ :  sec  Acts.  v. 
41;  ix.  16;  xv.  28)  they  went  forth  (on 
their  missionary  journey),  taking  nothing 
(reei'iving  notliing  by  way  of  benefaction 
or  hire  :  even  as  St.  i^iul  in  Achaia,  1  Cor. 
ix.  18  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  7  ft",  xii.  IG  ft'. ;  1  Tliess. 
ii.  9  ft". :  against  Huther,  who  denies  the 
applicability  of  the  comparison,  seeing 
that  in  St.  Paul's  case  they  were  Christian 
churcfips  :  but  so  must  these  have  been, 
before  they  would  conUibutc  to  the  sup- 


port of  their  missionaries.  The  peculiar 
word  used  for  nothing  implies  that  it  was 
their  own  deliberate  purpose :  refusing  to 
take  any  thing)  from  the  Heathens.  We 
therefore  (contrast  to  the  heathens :  there- 
fore, because  they  take  nothing  from  the 
heathens)  ought  to  support  (the  word  does 
not  seem  to  signify  "  receive  hospitably," 
as  some  have  explained  it)  such  persons, 
that  we  may  become  fellow-workers 
[with  them]  for  the  truth. 

9,  10.]  Notice  of  the  hostility  of  Dio- 
trephes. I  wrote  somewhat  to  the  church 
(the  word  somewhat  does  not  imply  that 
the  thing  written  was  specially  important, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  does  it  depreciate  ; 
but  merely  designates  indefinitely :  com- 
pare Acts  xxiii.  17;  Luke  vii.  40;  Matt. 
XX.  20.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  are 
not  hinted  at.  The  church  is  app.ireutly 
the  church  of  which  Cains  was  a  member  : 
not,  as  Bengol,  that  out  of  which  the  mis- 
sionaries of  ver.  7  had  gone  forth) :  how- 
beit Diotrephes,  who  loveth  preeminence 
(he  ajipears  to  have  been  an  ambitious 
man,  who  willed  that  not  the  Apostle  bub 
himself  shoulil  rule  the  church)  over  them 
(the  membeis  of  the  church,  implied  in  the 
word  previously  used),  receiveth  us  not 
(docs  not  recognize  our  authority  :  here  in 
an  improper  sense,  but  in  the  next  verse 
probably  literal :  see  there.  We  wants  no 
exjilauation,  such  as  our  commands,  our 
Epistles,  or  the  like :  in  rejecting  tlie 
Apostle's  pcrsou,   he   rejected  all   his  in- 
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not.  1"  Wherefore,  if  I 
come,  I  will  remember  his 
deeds  which  he  doeth, 
prating  against  us  with 
malicious  words  :  and  not 
content  therewith,  neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the 
brethren,  and  forbiddetli 
them  that  would,  and  cast- 
eth  them  out  of  the  church. 
1'  Beloved,  follow  not  that 
which  is  evil,  but  that  which 
is  good.  Me  that  doeth 
good  is  of  God  .•  but  he 
that  doeth  evil  hath  not 
seen  God.  '-  Demetrius 
hath  good  report  of  all 
men,  and  of  the  truth  it- 
self: yea,  and  tve  also  bear 
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10  Wherefore,  if  I  come,  I  will  bring 
to  mind  his  deeds  which  he  doeth, 
prating    ag-ainst    us     with     wicked 
speeches :    and   not   content    there- 
with,  neither   doth   he   himself   re- 
ceive  the   brethren,  and   forbiddeth 
them  that  would,  and  casteth  them 
out     of     the     church,     ^i  Beloved, 
^  imitate   not  evil,   but  good.     ^  He  e  ps.  xxiviK 
that  doeth  good  is  of  God:  but  he    ]^^'^'"- 
that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God.    &iii.\"9. 
i~  Demetrius  ^hath  good  testimony  ei  Tim.  ui.  7. 
from  all,  and  from  the  truth  itself: 
yea,  and  we  also  bear  testimony ;  ^  and  h  John  ixi.  24. 


flucnce).  On  this  account,  if  I  should 
come,  I  will  bring  to  mind  (i.e.  as  Bede, 
to  tlie  knowloiliie  of  all,  by  plainly  stating 
them)  his  works  which  he  doeth  (what 
they  were,  is  explained  by  the  ])articiple 
following),  prating  against  us  (this  is  the 
best  rendering,  which  conveys  not  only 
that  he  used  reproaches,  but  also  that  the 
rejiroaches  were  mere  tattle,  worth  no- 
tliing,  irrelevant.  See  1  Tim.  v.  13)  with 
wicked  speeches :  and  not  satisfied  with 
this  (his  conduct  and  words),  neither  doth 
he  himself  receive  the  brethren  (here  re- 
ceive seems  best  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
of  entertaining  hospitably,  see  2  John  10. 
The  brethren  are  proliably  the  same  as  in 
ver.  5,  the  travelling  missionaries),  and 
hinders  (by  forbidding :  see  1  Thess.  ii. 
K?)  those  that  would  (receive  them),  and 
casts  them  (those  that  would  receive  the 
biethren :  not,  the  travelling  brethren 
themselves)  Out  of  the  church  (manifestly, 
by  excommunic.ition,  wlii'jh  owing  to  his 
inrtuenee  among  tlieni  he  had  the  power 
to  inflict.  There  is  no  difficulty,  nor  any 
occasion  to  take  the  word  as  ])ointing  at 
tiiat  which  Diotrephcs  was  attempting  to 
do  or  threatening  to  do,  and  so  as  spoken 
in  irony  :  the  present  tense  indicates  his 
habit,  as  above.  He  was  evidently  one  in 
high  power,  and  able  to  forbid,  and  to 
l)uuisb,  the  reception  of  the  travelling 
brethren.     Sec  Introduction).  11.] 

Upon  occa.'ion  of  tlie  hostility  just  men- 
tioned, St.  John  exhorts  Cuius  to  imitate 
not  the  evil  but  the  good, — probably  as 
shown  in  thi-  praises  of  Demetrius  which 
follow.    Beloved,  imitate  not   evil    (ab 


stract),  but  good  (abstract  also).  He  that 
doeth  good  is  from  God  (is  born  of  God, 
and  has  his  mission  and  power  from  Him ; 
as  so  often  in  the  first  Epistle) :  he  that 
doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God  (see  retf.). 
12.]  The  praise  of  Demetrius.  Testi- 
mony hath  been  borne  to  Demetrius  by  all 
(namely,  who  know  him,  and  liave  brought 
report  concerning  him),  and  by  the  truth 
itself  (it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  this  ex- 
pression. We  may  understand  it  that  the 
reality  of  facts  themselves  supports  the 
testimony  of  all.  But  there  are  two  rea- 
sons against  this  view :  1)  that  it  does  not 
correspond  to  the  objective  fact  asserted  in 
the  statement,  nor  to  the  parallelizing  of 
this  testimony  with  that  of  all  and  that  of 
the  Apostle :  and  2)  that  thus  the  Chris- 
tian and  divine  sense  of  the  truth,  which 
St.  John  seems  always  to  put  forward, 
would  be  entirely  sunk.  Some  would 
understand  that  Demetrius  had  done  much 
for  the  truth,  and  his  deeds  were  his  wit- 
ness :  but  this  is  hardly  a  witness  of  the 
truth  to  him.  Others  take  refuge  in  the 
extraordinary  supposition,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  revealed  to  the  Apostle  the 
truth  respecting  Demetrius,  lluther  re- 
gards the  testimony  borne  by  the  truth  to 
be  that  furnished  by  all,  whose  evidence 
was  decisive,  not  from  their  credit  as  men. 
but  because  tliey  all  spoke  of  and  from  the 
truth  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them.  This 
would  reduce  this  new  testimony  to  the 
former,  and  would  in  fact  besides  include 
the  following  in  it  likewise.  The  best 
interpretation  is  that  of  Diisterdieck.  The 
objective  Truth  of  God,  which  is  the  divine 
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t  thou  knowest  that  our  testimony 
is  true.  ^^  1 1  had  many  things  to 
write  t  unto  thee,  but  I  am  not 
willing  with  ink  and  reed  to  write 
unto  thee  :  ^^  but  I  hope  immediately 
to  see  thee,  and  then  we  shall  speak 
face  to  face.  Peace  be  to  thee. 
The  friends  salute  thee.  Salute  the 
friends  by  name.     ' 
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record;  and  ye  know  tliat 
our  record  is  true.  **  I 
had  many  things  to  write, 
but  I  tuill  not  ivith  ink 
and  pen  write  unto  thee : 
^*but  I  trust  I  shall 
shortly  see  thee,  and  ive 
shall  speak  face  to  face. 
Peace  be  to  thee.  Our 
friends  salute  thee.  Greet 
the  friends  ly  name. 


rule  of  the  walk  of  all  believers,  gives  a 
good  testimony  to  him  who  really  walks  in 
the  truth.  This  witness  lies  in  the  accord- 
ance of  his  walk  with  the  requirement  of 
God's  Truth.  It  was  the  mirror  in  which 
the  walk  of  Demetrius  was  reflected :  and 
his  form,  thus  seen  in  the  mirror  of  God's 
Truth,  in  which  the  perfect  form  of  Christ 
is  held  up  to  us  [1  John  ii.  6,  iii.  3,  16J, 
appeared  in  the  likeness  of  Christ;  so  that 
the  mirror  itself  seemed  to  place  in  a  clear 
light  his  Christian  virtue  and  uprightness, 
and  thus  to  bear  witness  to  him) :  yea,  we 
too  (besides  the  two  testimonies  foregoing) 
bear  testimony;  and  thou  knowest  that 
our  testimony  is  true. 

13,  14.]     Close  of  the  Epistle. 
13.]  I  had  many  things  to  write  to  thee, 
howbeit  I  will  not  to  write  by  means  of 
ink  and  reed  (see  on  2  John  12) :        H.] 


but  I  hope  immediately  to  see  thee,  and 
(then)  we  shall  speak  mouth  to  mouth 
(see  2  John  12).  Peace  be  to  thee  (beau- 
tifully paraphrased  by  Lyra,  "  The  internal 
peace  of  the  conscience,  the  fraternal  peace 
of  friendship,  the  supernal  peace  of  glory." 
Remember  our  Lord's  legacy,  John  xiv. 
27,  and  His  greeting  after  the  Resui-rec- 
tion,  John  xx.  19. 26).  The  friends  salute 
thee.  Salute  the  friends  by  name  (as  if  I 
had  written  their  names  here).  The  reason  | 
why  St.  John  mentions  friends  [see  John 
xi.  11,  XV.  15,  Acts  xxvii.  3],  and  not 
brethren  [1  Cor.  xvi.  20,  Phil.  iv.  21,  Eph. 
vi.  23],  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
personal  character  of  the  Epistle,  not  ad- 
dressed as  from  an  Apostle  to  a  church, 
but  as  from  a  friend  to  his  friend,  in  wliich 
mutual  friends  on  both  sides  would  be  the 
senders  and  receivers  of  salutation. 


THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OP 
JUDE. 
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»  JUDE,  the  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bro- 
ther of  James,  to  them 
that  are  sanctified  ly  God 
the  Father,  and  preserved 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  called : 
*  Mercy  unto  you,  and 
peace,  and  love,  be  multi- 
plied. 3  Beloved,  when  I 
gave  all  diligence  to  ivrite 
unto  you   of  the   common 
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1  JuDE,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  '^  brother  of  James,  to  the  ''  called, » ^^^^"',•3''- 
t  beloved  in  God   the    Father,  and  ^^H'ij; 
*=  preserved  for  Jesus  Christ:  ^ Mercy    «<■>«. °" 

^  111        cJohnxvii.U 

unto  you,  and  °  peace,  and  love,  be    };\'*-  ^  ^"^ 
3  Beloved,    in    ffivinff  * 2 Pet.  1: si; 


multiplied, 
diligence    to    write 


in     giving 
unto    you    ®  of ' 


1,  2.  Address  and  greeting."]  Judas,  a 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  (servant,  probably 
not  liere  iu  the  wider  sense,  in  which  all 
Christians  are  servants  of  Christ — but  in 
that  special  sense  in  which  those  were 
bound  to  His  service  who  were  employed 
in  the  preaching  and  disseminating  of  His 
word.  On  the  absence  of  any  official  de- 
signation, see  Introduction),  and  brother 
of  James  (see  Introduction),  to  the  called 
(iu  the  sense  of  St.  Paul ;  ed'cctually  drawn 
by  (!()d  the  Father  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  (.iospel),  beloved  in  (the  phrase  is  one 
not  elsewhere  found,  and  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation. The  meanings  "  by,"  "  on  ac- 
count of,"  understanding  "  beloved  by  the 
writer,"  are  hardly  admissible.  The  only 
allowable  sense  seems  to  be,  "in  the  case 
of,"  "  as  regards,"  understanding  of  course 
that  the  love  of  the  Father  is  spoken  of) 
God  the  Father  (St.  Paul  ordinarily  in  his 
greetings  says  "  God  mir  Father,"  Rom.  i.  7, 
1  Cor.  i.  3,  2  Cor.  i.  2,  Eph.  i.  2,  Phil, 
i.  2,  Col.  i.  2,  2  Thess.  i.  1,  (2  ?)  Phileni.  3. 
But  he  has  God  the  Father  absolutely  in 
the  following  places ;  Gal.  i.  1,  2,  Eph.  vi. 
23,  Phil.  ii.  11,  (2  Thess.  i.  2  ?)  2  Tim.  i.  2, 


Titus  i.  4;  as  also  St.  Peter,  1  Pet.  i.  2,  2 
Pet.  i.  17  :  St.  John,  2  John  3.  It  became 
more  frequently  used,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  later  days  of  the  canon),  and 
kept  for  Jesus  Christ  (reserved,  to  be  His 
at  the  day  of  His  coming.  If  the  question 
be  asked,  kept  by  whom  ?  the  answer  must 
be,  by  God  the  Father  :  though  construc- 
tionally  the  words  are  not  connected.  The 
participles  are  perfect,  giving  the  significa- 
tion "  from  of  old  and  still ") :  Mercy  to 
you,  and  peace,  and  love,  be  multiplied 
(all  three  proceeding  from  God :  God's 
mercy,  God's  peace,  God's  love :  see  ver. 
21.  In  the  somewhat  similar  passage, 
Eph.  vi.  23,  the  love  and  faith  are  clearly, 
in  themselves,  the  gift  of  God :  mutual 
love,  or  love  towards  God.  But  the  other 
seems  better  here). 

3,   4.]    Purpose,  and  occasion,  of   the 
Epistle.  3.]  Beloved  (oidy  found,  in 

the  beginning  of  an  Epistle,  here  and 
3  John  2),  giving  all  diligence  (the  phrase 
is  only  found  here.  It  implies  more  than 
mere  earnest  desire :  a  man's  diligence  is 
necessarily  action  as  well  as  wish)  to  write 
to  you  concerning  the  ccmmon  salvation 
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fPhil.  i.27. 

1  Tim.i.  IS. 
&vi.  12. 

2  Tim.  i.  13. 
&  iv.  7- 

B  Gal.  ii.  4. 

2Pet.  ii.l. 
hRom.ix  21, 

22.    J  Pet.li, 


i  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 

k  Titus  ii.  11. 

Heb.3Eii.l5. 
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the  common  salvation,  I  found  it 
neeessaiy  to  write  nnto  you  fortli- 
with,  exhorting"  you  to  contend 
^earnestly  for  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  imto  the  saints.  *  ^  For 
there  crept  in  of  old  certain  men, 
^  men  before  written  down  in  pro- 
phecy for  this  judgment,  ungodly 
men,  ^turning  ''the  grace  of  our 
God  into  lasciviousness,  and  '  deny- 
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salvation,  it  teas  needful 
for  me  to  tvrife  unto  you, 
and  exhort  you  that  ye 
should  earnestly  contend 
for  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  unto  the 
saints.  *  For  there  are 
certain  men  crept  in  un- 
awares, tvJio  ivere  before  of 
old  ordained  to  this  con- 
demnation, u7iyodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our 
God     into    lasciviousness, 


(this  may  mean,  concerning  the  fact  of 
our  common  salvation,  brought  iu  by 
Christ ;  or  concerning  the  means  of  attain- 
ing that  salvation,  i.  e.  the  doctrines  and 
practices  by  which  it  is  to  be  forwarded. 
Perhaps  the  latter  is  here  preferable.  On 
the  idea  conveyed  by  common,  see  Tit.  i. 
4,  and  2  Pet.  i.  1),  I  found  it  necessary 
(not,  as  A.  V.  "  it  ivas  needful :"  the  neces- 
sity was  not  part  of  the  giving  diligence, 
but  sui>ervened  on  it,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  verse) 
to  write  to  you,  exhorting  [you]  to  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith  (objective  here : 
the  sum  of  that  which  Christians  believe  : 
faith  which  is  believed,  not  faith  by  which 
we  believe)  once  for  all  ("an  urgent  fact; 
— no  ocher  faith  will  ever  be  given."  Ben- 
gel.  This  is  obscured  by  the  "once"  of 
the  A.  v.,  which  represents  merely  its 
having  been  given,  not  its  having  been  the 
only  gift  of  the  kind)  delivered  to  the 
saints  (i.e.  Christians:  believers. —  The 
meaning  then  of  this  verse  is,  that  St. 
.Tude,  who  was  before  earnestly  desirous 
to  write  to  the  Church  universal  concern- 
ing the  salvation  which  is  common  to  us 
all  [De  \Vettc,  after  Sherlock,  supposes 
that  St.  Jude  was  actually  engaged  on  a 
larger  and  more  general  Epistle,  and  was 
compelled  to  break  it  off  by  the  necessity 
mentioned.  This  may  have  been  so :  but 
we  can  hardly  gather  so  much  from  the 
words],  found  urgent  occasion  at  once  to 
do  so,  respecting  not  merely  nor  directly 
that  common  salvation,  but  one  point,  viz. 
the  keeping  inviolate  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  God's  people.  And  the  reason 
of  this  necessity  which  arose,  now  follows). 
4.]  For  there  crept  in  (not  "  are 
.  ,  .  crept  in  ;"  the  past  tense  explains  the 
arising  of  the  occasion  of  his  thus  writing. 
On  crept  in,  see  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  and  note :  also 
Oal.  ii.  4.     Secrecy,  and  lack  of  legitimate 


introduction,  are  plainly  expressed  iu  the 
word.  "  Crept  in,"  viz.  into  the  Christian 
church)  of  old  certain  men  (it  has  been 
observed  that  the  term  certain  men  has 
a  tinge  of  contempt  about  it),  [men] 
who  have  been  of  old  written  down  in 
prophecy  (to  what  time  and  fact  are  we  to 
refer  such  designation  of  them  ?  Clearly 
not  to  God's  eternal  purpose,  in  this  place, 
from  the  term  of  old,  which,  as  Huther 
remarks,  is  never  used  of  that  purpose,  but 
points  to  some  fact  in  time.  And  if  so,  then 
the  previous  writing  down  of  these  men 
can  only  point  to  the  Old  Test,  prophe- 
cies. What  special  description  of  them  is 
intended,  might  be  difficult  to  say  were  it 
not  for  the  quotation  below,  ver.  17,  from 
the  prophecy  of  Enoch.  The  warnings 
contained  in  the  historical  facts  adduced 
below  may  also  be  meant.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  ultra-predestinarians,  Bcza 
and  Calvin,  find,  as  we  might  expect,  strong 
defence  for  their  views  in  their  interpreta- 
tion here.  Beza  indeed  gathers  from  tliis 
place,  "that  this  eternal  decree  of  God 
comprehended  not  only  the  event,  but  even 
principally,  the  persons  themselves  in- 
volved in  it")  to  this  judgment  (what 
judgment,  or  rather  result  of  judgment  ? 
that  presently  to  be  mentioned:  the  sen- 
tence which  St.  Jude  has  in  his  mind,  and 
proceeds  in  the  following  verses  to  unfold. 
judgment,  as  so  often,  though  not  the  same 
as  condemnation,  yet  gets  the  condemna- 
tory meaning  from  the  character  of  the 
context),  impious,  changing  the  grace  of 
our  God  (i.  e.  the  gift  of  grace,  the  state  of 
salvation,  in  which  our  sins  are  forgiven  us 
and  we  are  admitted  into  the  freedom  of 
God's  children.  Of  our  God ;  drawing 
closer  the  bond  of  God's  true  children  to 
Him  and  one  another,  and  thus  producing 
greater  abhorrence  of  those  who  have  thus 
abused  His  grace)  into  lasciviousness  (the 
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and  deni/hif)  {he  only  Lord 
God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  *  /  tvill  therefore 
put  you  in  remembrance, 
though  ye  once  knew  this, 
how  that  the  Lord,  having 
sared  the  people  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  afterward 
destroyed  them  that  be- 
lieved not.  •  And  the  an- 
gels which  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation,  he  hath  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains 
vnder  darkness  unto  the 
Judgment  of  the  great  day. 
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ing-  the  only  Master  f,  and  our  Lord  +•''""",""'■,. 

Jesus  Christ.     ^  I  wish  therefore  to 

put   you  in   remembrance,  knowing 

as  ye  do  all    [f  these]    things    once  t  a'o<  "^tms^j 

for  all,  how  that  »"  f  Jesus,   having  ^?td"".  9. 

saved  the  people  out  of  the  land  of   «»'*"""'". 

^  ^  are  divided, 

Egypt,  -f-  secondly  "  destroyed  them  {"l^lZme"^ 
that  believed  not.  c  And  the  °  angels  &^'"" 
which  kept  not  their  dignity,  but  ^[^^pjl^^ 
left  their  own  habitation,  he  p  hath  ffj/l?* 
reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  ^Mj^^fss. 
darkness  ^unto  the  judgment  of  the 

Heb.  iii.  17, 10.  o  John  viii.  41.  p  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 


29,  .17.  & 
xivi.M. 
Ps.cvi.2l 
q  Kev.  XX 


wcnls  might  mean,  "perverting  the  grace 
of  our  God  in  the  direction  of,  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  lasciviousncss  :"  but  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  used  is  simply  to  change,  not 
to  pervert :  and  we  therefore  must  under- 
stand, as  above,  that  they  made  the  state 
of  grace  and  Christian  liberty  into  a  state 
of  [moral]  licence  and  wantonness),  and 
denying  (see  2  Pet.  ii.  1)  the  only  Master, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (in  2  Pet.  ii.  1 
Master  is  used  of  Christ :  which  circum- 
btance  might  tempt  us  to  refer  it  to  Christ 
here  also.  But  probability  seems  to  weigh 
on  the  other  side.  In  every  other  place 
[Luke  ii.  29,  Acts  iv.  24,  Rev.  vi.  10,  Jer. 
iv.  10  in  the  Septuagint  translation]  Mas- 
ter is  used  of  God  :  2)  the  addition  "  only" 
seems  to  bind  this  meaning  to  it  here  : 
3)  the  denial  of  God  by  disobeying  His 
law  is  the  explanatory  resumption  of  the 
last  clause:  4)  Master  and  Lord  are 
hardly  distinguishable,  if  both  applied  to 
Ciii-ist). 

d — 7]  Examples  of  Divine  vengeance. 
5.]  Eirst  example:  unbelieving 
Israel  in  the  wilderness.  See  Heb.  iii.  IG 
— iv.  5.  But  (solemn  contrast  to  the  con- 
duct just  mentioned)  I  wish  to  remind 
you,  knowing  as  ye  do  (butter  here  tlian 
"  althongli  ye  know,"  on  account  of  the 
term  "  o«(^e  for  all"  which  follows.  The 
A.  V.  is  altogether  wrong)  once  for  all 
(i.  e.  having  once  for  all  received  the 
knowledge  of)  all  things  (all  that  refers 
to  that  of  which  I  am  speaking  :  the  clause 
carries  with  it  a  latent  admonition,  to 
apply  other  examples  for  yourselves),  that 
Jesus  (critical  principles  seem  to  require 
this  remarkable  reading.  It  is  not  entirely 
precedented  by  1  Cor.  x.  4 :  for  there  St. 
i'aul  uses  not  the  personal  human  name, 


but  "  Christ,"  in  which  there  is  no  such 
difficulty.  The  only  account  to  be  given 
seems,  that,  the  Person  designated  by  the 
two  names  being  the  same,  they  became 
sometimes  convertibly  used  in  popular  cx- 
liortation),  having  saved  the  people  (on 
the  fact,  see  Exod.  xiv.  19,  xxxiii.  20.  23, 
xxxii.  2,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  in  which  last  place 
however  the  Septuagint  version  has  "  Out 
of  all  their  affliction  not  an  ambassador, 
nor  yet  an  angel,  but  he  himself  named 
them")  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  secondly 
(not  as  A.  v.,  "afterward,"  but  it  indi- 
cates a  second  deed  of  the  Lord,  His  first- 
mentioned  having  been  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt)  destroyed  them  that  believed 
not  (viz.  by  forbidding  their  entrance  into 
the  land  of  promise  [see  Heb.  iii.  18],  and 
slaying  them  in  the  wilderness.  This  ex- 
ample is  not  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  ii.,  but 
instead  of  it,  the  judgment  of  the  flood). 

6.]  Second  example  :  the  rebel  angel.s. 
See  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  And  (the  connexion  with 
the  foregoing  is  very  close)  angels,  those 
which  kept  not  (angels  is  probably  inde- 
finite, and  then  what  follows  de^ignate3 
those  angels  who  are  meant)  their  own 
dignity  (some  interpret  as  A.  V.,  "Jirsi 
estate,"  "  original  condition ;"  some  again, 
"  the  government  which  toas  over  them," 
viz.  that  of  God.  But  seeing  tliat  angels 
are  often  in  the  New  Test,  called  "govern- 
ments," or  "powers,"  as  they  also  were 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  such  meaning 
answers  best  to  the  parallel  clause  which 
follows,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
rendering  government,  or  principality,  or 
dignity,  is  right.  The  fact  alluded  to  is 
probably  that  which  is  obscurely  indicated 
in  Gen.  vi.  2.  See  Introduction),  but  left 
their  own  [proper]  habitation  (viz,  hea- 
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great  day.  7  And  how  that  ■■  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  about 
them,  giving"  themselves  over  to 
fornication,  and  going  away  after 
strange  flesh,  are  in  like  manner  to 
these  set  forth  for  an  example,  suf- 
fering the  just  punishment  of  eternal 
fire,  s  ^  In  like  manner  neverthe- 
less these  dreamers  also  defile  the 
flesh,  despise  dominion,  and  *  speak 
evil  of  t  dignities.  ^  Yet  "  Michael 
the  archangel,  M'hen  contending 
with  the  devil  he  disputed  about 
the  body  of  Moses,  ^  durst  not  bring 
against    him    a    railing   accusation. 
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'  Even     as     Sodom     and 
Goniorrha,   and  the  cities 
about  them  in  like  manner, 
giving    themselves   over  to 
fornication,  and  going  after 
strange  flesh,  are  set  forth 
for  an  example,  suffering 
the    vengeance   of  eternal 
\fire.    8  Likewise  also  these 
'  filthy   dreamers  defile  the 
^flesh,     despise     dominion, 
i  a7id  speak  evil  of  dignities. 
9   Yet    Michael   the  arch- 
angel,    tvhen     contending 
with  the  devil  he  disputed 
about  the  body  of  Moses, 
durst    not    bring    against 
him  a  railing  accusation, 


ven),  He  hath  kept  (in  sharp  contrast  to 
"which  kept  not")  against  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day  (at  the  end  of  the  world) 
in  eternal  bonds  under  darkness  (the 
darkness  being  considered  as  brooding  over 
them,  and  they  under  it.  There  is  appa- 
rently a  diiference,  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain, between  the  description  of  the  rebel 
angels  here  and  in  the  parallel  place,  2  Pet. 
ii.  4,  and  that  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Test., 
where  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  said  to 
be  powers  of  the  air,  and  to  go  about 
tempting  men.  But  perhaps  we  are  wrong 
in  absolutely  identifying  the  evil  spirits 
mentioned  here  with  those  spoken  of  in 
2  Peter). 

7.]  Third  example :  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. See  2  Pet.  ii.  6.  How  (not 
"  even  as,"  as  A.  V.)  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  the  cities  about  them,  fol- 
lowing fornication  in  like  manner  to 
these  (i.  e.  to  the  angels  above  mentioned. 
The  manner  was  similar,  because  tho 
angels  committed  fornication  with  another 
race  than  themselves,  thus  also  going  away 
after  strange  flesh),  and  going  away  after 
(it  was  a  departure  from  the  appointed 
course  of  nature,  and  seeking  after  that 
which  was  unnatural)  other  flesh  (than 
that  appointed  by  God  for  the  fulfilment 
of  natural  desire.  Tlie  sin  of  Sodom  was 
afterwards  common  in  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  antiquity  :  see  Rom.  i.  27.  But 
in  all  probability  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
must  be  numbered  among  those  whose 
sin  went  further  even  than  this  :  compare 
Lev.  xviii.  22—25.     See  2  Pet.  ii.  10),  are 


set  forth  as  an  example,  undergoing  (to 
this  day,  present  participle ;  alluding  to 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  Dead  Sea) 
the  just  punishment  of  eternal  fire  (the 
sense  is,  undergoing  the  punishment,  as 
may  even  now  be  seen,  of  eternal  fire :  of 
that  fire  which  shall  never  be  quenched). 

8  fl'.]  Designation  of  these  evil  men  as 
folloiving  the  same  destructive  courses. 
In  like  manner  nevertheless  (i.  e.  not- 
withstanding these  warning  examples) 
these  men  in  their  dreams  (the  term 
represents  that  state  of  dreaming  in  the 
sleep  of  sin,  out  of  which  men  are  so 
often  called  on  to  awake  to  righteousness 
and  the  light  of  Christ  :  so  Aruaud, 
"cependant  ceux-ci,  comme  des  gens  qui 
agissent  sans  savoir  ce  qu'ils  font,  commc 
s'ils  revaient,  pour  ainsi  dire  .  .  .  .") 
defile  the  flesh  (by  unnatural  lusts, 
as  in  verse  7,  the  flesh,  generally  :  not, 
'  their  flesh,'  but  our  common  flesh),  and 
despise  lordship,  and  speak  evil  of  glories 
(of  what  sort  ?  Some  understand  those 
of  kings  and  Cesars :  others  include 
ecclesiastical  rulers  and  Apostles.  But  to 
neither  of  these  meanings  can  verses  9,  10 
be  fitted :  and  it  becomes  therefore  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  words  of  celestial 
lordships  and  dignities  :  probably  in  both 
cases  those  of  the  holy  angels). 
9.]  But  Michael  the  archangel,  when 
contending  with  the  devil  he  disputed 
concerning  the  body  of  Moses,  dared 
not  (by  the  context,  from  reverence  for 
Satan's  former  glory)  bring  against  him 
a   judgment  of   evil    speaking   (i.  e.   as 
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but  said.  The  Lord  rehttJce 
thee.  '"  But  these  speak 
evil  of  those  things  which 
they  know  not :  but  what 
they  know  naturally,  as 
brute  beasts,  in  those 
things  they  corrupt  them- 
selves. ' '  Woe  unto  them  ! 
for  they  have  gone  in  the 
way  of  Cain,  and  ran 
greedily  after  the  error  of 
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but   said_,  ^The    Lord  rebuke  thee,  yzech.m.j. 
10^  But  these  speak  evil  of  whatever  z  2  Pet.  ii.  12. 
things  they  know  not :  but  whatever 
thing's  they  know  naturally,  as  the 
irrational  animals,  in  these  they  cor- 
rupt themselves.     ^  Woe  unto  them, 
for  they  went  in  the  way  ^  of  Cain, » ^*j°h'u  ui  ^ 
and  ^ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  bNumb.xin. 

^  •'  7,21.    2  Pet. 

ii.15. 


A.  V.  a  railing  accusation :  a  sentence 
savouvhif^  of,  belonging  to,  evil  speaking), 
but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee  (the 
source  of  the  tradition  to  which  St.  Jude 
here  refers  as  fainihar  to  his  readers,  is 
not  known  with  any  certainty.  Origen 
says,  "  In  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  of  which 
book  the  Apostle  Jude  makes  mention  in 
his  Epistle,  Michael  the  archangel,  dis- 
puting with  the  devil  concerning  the  body 
of  Moses,  says  .  .  ."  No  such  tradition  is 
found  in  any  apocrj'phal  or  rabbinical  book 
now  extant.  In  the  targum  of  Jonathan  on 
Dent,  xxxiv.  6,  it  is  stated  that  the  grave 
of  Moses  was  given  into  the  special  custody 
of  Michael.  Some  have  given  an  allego- 
rical interpretation,  understanding  by  the 
body  of  Moses  the  law,  or  Jewish  polity, 
or  even  people :  and,  thus  interpreting, 
fix  the  occasion  very  variously :  at  the 
giving  of  the  law :  at  the  siege  under 
Hezekiah,  or  the  rebuilding  under  Ze- 
rubbabel.  All  such  explanations  are  of 
course  out  of  the  question  :  and  the  literal 
matter  of  feet  alone  to  be  held  fost.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable,  that  the  same  words, 
The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  are  spoken  by 
the  angel  to  the  devil  in  Zech.  iii.  1 — 3. 
This  has  led  some,  e.  g.  Bede,  to  imagine, 
that  this  was  the  occasion  refeiTed  to,  when 
Joshua  and  Satan  stood  as  adversaries  con- 
cerning the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  cap- 
tivity. The  only  straightforward  conclu- 
sion is,  that  St.  Jude  took  the  incident 
from  primitive  tradition,  which  tradition, 
slightly  modified,  is  also  given  by  the  pro- 
phet Zechariah.  That  the  incident  is  re- 
lated as  matter  of  fact,  and  not  as  an 
"argumentum  ad  hominem,"  is  evident 
by  the  very  form  of  it.  That,  being  thus 
related  as  matter  of  fact,  it  is  matter 
of  fact,  is  a  conclusion  which  will  or  will 
not  be  made,  according  as  we  are  or  are 
not  persuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  our 
Epistle  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture: 
and  according  as  we  esteem  that  canonical 

Vol.  II. 


Scripture  itself). 

10.]  Contrast  of  the  behaviour  of  these 
persons  to  that  just  related.  2  Pet.  ii.  12. 
These  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  things 
they  know  not,  speak  evil  of  (the  refer- 
ence in  whatever  things  they  know  not  is 
to  the  spiritual  world.  Those  who  under- 
stand dominion  and  glories  above  of  human 
authorities,  are  at  a  loss  for  an  explana- 
tion here  :  so  Arnaud,  "  il  est  assez  difiicile 
de  preciser,  quelles  etaient  ces  choses 
qu'  ignoraient  cesi  mpies") ;  but  whatever 
things  naturally,  as  the  irrational  ani- 
mals, they  understand  (viz.  the  objects 
of  sense :  of  which  the  flesh,  ver.  8,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  one.  natu- 
rally, i.e.  instinctively.  In  2  Pet.  ii.  12, 
the  comparison  to  irrational  creatures  is 
not  confined  to  the  sort  of  knowledge 
which  they  have,  but  is  extended  to  the 
persons  themselves  and  their  conduct),  in 
these  (in  the  element  and  region  of  these) 
they  corrupt  themselves  (or,  are  de- 
praved). 

11.]  The  description  is  interrupted  by 
a  denunciation  on  them  for  having  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  former  ungodly  men. 
Woe  unto  them  (so  also  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
ix.  16,  "woe  is  unto  me:"  from  which 
it  appears  that  Bengel  is  not  exact,  when 
he  says  "that  this  apostle  only,  and  in 
this  place  only,  uses  the  imprecation ") : 
for  they  went  by  the  way  (the  past 
tenses  are  probably  anticipatory,  as  look- 
ing back  on  their  course :  as  those  in 
John  xvii., — "I  glorified  Thee  on  the 
earth,  Sfc."  In  an  English  version  we  are 
sometimes  [though  not  here]  compelled 
to  render  these  by  our  perfect,  "  they 
have  gone,"  &c.)  of  Cain  (how  ?  I  have 
treated  some  of  the  explanations  in  my 
Greek  Test.  The  most  probable  answer 
is  that  given  by  Stier  and  Huthcr,  that  the 
point  of  comparison  is  that  selfish  regard 
and  envy  which  was  at  the  root  of  Cain's 
sin),  and  ruBhed  after  (so  literally)  the 
3  p 
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Balaam  for  reward,  and  perished 
*'m  the  gainsaying  of  Korah. 
12  ^  These  are  the  rocks  in  your  ^  love- 
feasts,  when  they  feast  with  you 
without  fear,  pasturing  their  own 
^clouds    they  are    without 

tsoaiilur*'  water,  ^carried  faway  by  winds; 
^*^'  autumn   trees   without   fruit,   twice 

h  Matt.xv.is.  Jead,  ^plucked    up    by  the    roots; 

jisa.ivn,2o.    13  i  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  ^foam- 

k  Phil.  ill.  19.  CJ       o         ^  ' 

ing  out  their  own   shame;  wander- 


f  Prov.  XXV.  14.  selves  : 

2  Pet.  11. 17 
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Balaam  for  reward,  and 
perished  in  the  gainsaying 
of  Core.  '2  These  are 
spots  in  your  feasts  of 
charity,  when  they  feast 
ioith  you,  feeding  them- 
selves without  fear :  clouds 
they  are  without  tvafer, 
carried  about  of  winds; 
trees  whose  fruit  ivithereth, 
without  fruit,  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  hy  the  roots ; 
13  raging  tvaves  of  the 
sea,  foaming  out  their  oton 


error  of  Balaam  for  reward,  and  perished 
in  the  gainsaying  (either  instrumental, 
"perished  in  gainsaying,  as  K.,"  or  local, 
"perished  in,"  i.e.  as  included  in,  "the 
g.  of  K.,"  i.  e.  when  we  read  of  K.  and 
his  company  perishing  in  their  gainsay- 
ing, we  read  of  these  too,  as  perishing 
after  the  same  example.  This  latter 
seems  preferable,  on  account  of  the  pa- 
rallelism with  the  other  two  clauses)  of 
Korah  (the  common  point  being,  that 
they  like  Korah  despised  God's  ordinances. 
Gainsaying,  because  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany spoke  against  Moses). 

12,  13.]  Continuation  of  the  description 
of  these  ungodly  men.  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  17. — 
These  are  rocks  [which  are]  in  your 
love-feasts  (the  Greek  word  [spilades']  is 
interpreted  to  mean  rocks  under  tvafer. 
They  were  the  rocks  on  which  the  love- 
feasts  [agapse]  stood  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked.  It  is  unnecessary  and  unjustifi- 
able to  attempt"  to  give  the  word  any  other 
meaning,  as  some  have  done  on  account 
of  the  "spots"  [^spiloi^  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13. 
But  each  passage  must  stand  on  its  own 
ground),  feasting  with  you  (it  may  mean, 
feasting  together :  but  the  other  is  more 
probable)  fearlessly  (without  any  fear  of 
the  consequences  for  themselves;  or,  as 
some  take  it,  for  you),  pasturing  their 
own  selves  (using  the  love  feasts  not  for 
their  legitimate  purpose,  the  realization  of 
the  unity  of  Christians  by  social  union,  but 
for  their  own  purposes,  the  enjoyment  of 
their  lusts,  and  the  furtherance  of  their 
schemes.  See  Ezek.  xxxiv.  1 ;  the  pa- 
rallelism  of  which  has  however  been  too 
far  pressed  here  by  Grotius  and  IJengel, 
"feeding  themselves,  not  the  flock:" 
which  thought  does  not  seem  to  be  in  tho 
context,  but  merely  that  they  feed  and 
pasture    themselves    in    the     lovefeasts. 


having  no  regard  to  the  Shepherd  [or 
shepherds]  set  over  them):  clouds  with- 
out water  (see  on  "wells  without  water" 
in  2  Pet.  ii.  17.  Water  is  expected  from 
clouds),  carried  out  of  course  by  winds 
(hero  our  text  is  the  more  concise  :  St. 
Peter  having,  as  above,  the  "tvells  with- 
out water"  separate  fi-om  the  "clouds 
carried  hy  a  storm."  Prov.  xsv.  14. 
carried  away,  borne  by,  or  as  above, 
borne  out  of  their  course,  hither  and 
thither),  autumn  trees  (i.e.  as  trees  are 
in  the  late  autumn :  without  fruit  ex- 
plaining it,  see  below  :  "  trees  as  in  late 
autumn,  without  fruit  or  leaves."  It 
does  not  mean  that  their  fruit  is  withered, 
as  Beza  [and  consequently  A.  V.]),  with- 
out fruit  (as  trees  at  the  time  above 
mentioned;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
word  to  indicate  whether  fruit  has  been 
on  them  or  not),  twice  dead  (it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  these  words  in  reference 
to  trees.  For  that  we  must  do  so,  and 
not  desert  the  similitude,  and  under- 
stand it  of  spiritual  death  twice  inflicted, 
or  of  death  here  and  in  eternity,  must  be 
evident  by  "plucked  up  by  the  roots" 
following.  The  most  likely  reference  of 
the  word  is  to  the  double  death  in  a  tree, 
which  is  not  only  as  it  seems  to  the  eye  in 
common  with  other  trees,  in  the  apparent 
death  of  winter,  but  really  dead  :  dead  to 
appearance,  and  dead  in  reality),  rooted 
out  (the  various  descriptive  clauses  form 
a  climax :  not  only  without  leaves  and 
fruit,  but  dead :  not  only  dead,  but  plucked 
up  and  thrown  aside.  "  Tous  ces  mots  sont 
des  metaphores  eiiergiques  pour  montrer 
le  neaut  de  ces  impures,  la  legferete  de  leur 
conduite,  la  sterilite  de  leur  foi  et  I'absence 
de  Icurs  bonnes  moeurs."  Arnaud) : 
13.]  wild  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  up 
their  own  shames  (sec  Isa.  Ivii.  20 :  "  The 
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shame ;  wandering  stars, 
(o  whom  is  reserved  the 
hlackness  of  darkness  for 
ever.  '*  And  Enoch  also, 
the  seventh  from  Adam, 
prophesied  of  these,  say- 
ing. Behold,  the  Lord 
cometh  with  ten  thousands 
of  his  saints,  •*  to  exe- 
cute Judgment  upon  all, 
and  to  convince  all  that 
are  ungodly  among  them 
of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
which,  they  have  ungodly 
committed,  and  of  all  their 
hard  speeches  tvhich  un- 
godly sinners  have  spoken 
against  him.  '<•  These  are 
murmurers,      complaincrs, 


Dent,  xixlil. 
2.  Dan.vii. 
10.     /.full. 
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ing  stars, 'to  whom  is  reserved  the  12 1*61. 11.17. 

blackness     of    darkness     for     ever. 

11'  Yea,   and   Enoch,    ""  the    seventh  mocn.v.is. 

from    Adam,    prophesied    of    these, 

saying",    Behold,   °  the    Lord    came 

with  ten  thousands  of  his  holy  ones, 

15  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and    fp^lJf"''? 

to    convict   all    the    ung-odly   of  all    ^• 

their    ungodly    deeds    which     they 

ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their* 

"hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sin- oj^sam.ji.^s. 

ners    spoke   against   him.      '^^  These    MaLUi.^is. 

are  murmurers,   complainers,   walk- 


wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,"  which  be- 
yond doubt  has  been  iu  the  Writer's  mind, 
shames,  plural,  eithei',  each  his  own  shame, 
or  all  their  own  disgraces,  instances  of  dis- 
graceful conduct),  wandering  stars,  for 
whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  re- 
served for  ever  (see  2  Pet.  ii.  17,  where 
nearly  the  same  words  occur,  wandering 
stars', — in  the  Greek,  planet  stars,— would 
seem  most  probably  to  indicate  comets, 
which  [as  in  Oct.  1858]  astonish  the 
world  for  a  time,  and  then  pass  away 
into  darkness.  The  similitude  would  not 
find  any  propriety  as  applied  to  the 
planets,  properly  so  called  :  for  there  can 
be  no  allusion  to  the  astronomical  fact  of 
their  being  naturally  opaque  bodies,  as 
Bengel  imagines.  Many  Commentators 
have  supposed  that  the  similitude  is  to 
be  understood  of  teachers,  who  would  en- 
lighten others,  and  yet  arc  doomed  to 
darkness  themselves  :  so  fficuinenius,  com- 
paring the  transformation  into  an  angel 
of  light,  2  Cor.  xi.  14.  But  the  context 
does  not  justify  this.  Rather  should  we 
say,  these  professing  Christians,  by  their 
profession  lights  in  (he  world,  instead  of 
letting  that  light  shine  on  more  and  more 
into  the  perfect  day,  arc  drifting  about  in 
strange  errors  of  doctrine  and  practice  till 
it  will  be  utterly  extinguished  in  eternal 
darkness).  14,   15.]    Prophecy   of 

Enoch  respecting  them  : — see  below. — 
Yea,  and  of  these  prophesied  Enoch, 
seventh  from  Adam  ("mentioned  to  com- 
mend the  auticjuity  of  the  prophecy," 
Calvin.     Possibly  also   the  fact  of  seven 

3 


being  the  sacred  number  may  have  been 
in  view,  as  Bengel :  "  The  word  is  not 
without  mystery,  seeing  that  immunity 
from  death  and  the  sacred  number  con- 
cur." Several  similar  designations  are 
quoted  :  e.  g.  Philo  alleges  Moses  to  have 
been  the  seventh  generation  from  Abra- 
ham. A  rabbinical  writer  on  Numb.  xxv. 
12,  says,  "  Phineas  was  the  seventh  pro- 
geny from  Jacob  our  father"),  saying, 
Behold,  the  Lord  ("the  name  Jehovah 
[of  which  the  Lord  is  the  rendering]  was 
already  known  in  the  time  of  Enoch," 
Bengel)  came  (the  historic  tense  of  pro- 
phecy) among  (in,  as  surrounded  by)  His 
holy  myriads  (of  angels  :  see  Dcut.  xxxiii. 
2:  Zech.  xiv.  5,  Hcb.  xii.  22),  to  exe- 
cute judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convict 
all  the  impious  concerning  all  their 
works  of  impiety  which  they  impiously 
did,  and  concerning  all  the  hard  things 
which  impious  sinners  spoke  against 
Him. — I  have  discussed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion the  question  as  to  the  source  of  this 
citation,  and  its  relation  to  the  present 
apocryphal  book  of  Enoch.  I  will  only 
here  set  down  the  passage  as  it  at  present 
stands  in  De  Sacy's  version  :  "  And  He 
came  with  ten  thousands  of  His  holy  ones, 
to  hold  judgment  on  them,  and  destroy 
the  impious,  and  fight  with  all  ciirnal 
men  for  all  things  which  sinners  and  im- 
pious men  have  done  and  wrought  against 
Him." 

16.]    Continuation  of  the   description, 

especially  with  reference  to  the  concluding 

words  of  the  prophecy. — These  are  mur- 

morers  (properly,  thev  who  within  their 

P  2 
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ing  after  their  own  lusts';  and  i" their 
mouth  speaketh  great  swelling 
having  men^s  persons  in 
admiration  for  the  sake  of  advan- 
tage. -7  'But,  beloved,  rememher 
ye  the  words  which  were  spoken 
before  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  i^  that  they  told  you 
^  there  should  be  mockers  in  the  last 
'time,  walking    after  their  own  un- 


B 1  Tiin.  iv.  1. 

5  Tim.  iii.  ] 

6  iv.  S. 
2  Pet.  ii.  1. 

tProv.xV.ii.  1.  godly  lusts.     19  These  be  they  *  who 

Hos.  iv.  14.  " 


Heb.  X.  25. 
1 1  Cor.  ii.l4. 
James  ill.  15. 


separate   themselves,   "  sensual,   not 
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walking  after  their  oxon 
lusts ;  and  their  moufh 
speaketh  great  swelling 
words,  having  men's  per- 
sons in  admiration  hecanse 
of  advantage.  17  But, 
beloved,  rememher  ye  the 
words  tohich  toere  spoken 
before  of  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
^^  how  that  they  told  you 
there  should  be  mockers  in 
the  last  time,  ivho  should 
walk  after  their  own  un- 
godly  lusts.  ^^  These  be 
they  who  separate  them- 
selves, sensual,  having  not 


teeth  and  without  words  blame  another 
who  displeases  them.  Murmurers  against 
what,  is  not  said  :  probably  against  the 
appointments  and  ordinances  of  God)  dis- 
satisfied with  their  lot  (Philo  uses  the 
Greek  word  of  the  Israelites  complaining 
in  the  wilderness),  walking  according  to 
their  lusts  (this  is  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding:  it  is  their  base  desires 
craving  satisfaction  which  make  them 
querulous  and  discontented),  and  their 
mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  things 
(see  2  Pet.  ii.  18  note),  admiring  [men's] 
persons  (holding  mere  outward  appear- 
ances, dignities,  of  men  in  admiration)  for 
the  sake  of  advantage. 

17,  18.]  Exhortation  to  remember  hoio 
the  Apostles  forewarned  them  of  these 
men. — But  ye,  beloved  (see  again  below, 
ver.  20),  remember  the  words  which  were 
before  spoken  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (this  can  hardly  be  cited  as 
evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other  on  the 
question  whether  St.  Jude  himself  was  an 
Apostle.  He  might  use  the  expression, 
being  himself  an  Apostle :  he  is  certainly 
more  likely  to  have  used  it,  not  being  one. 
According  to  the  critical  text,  St.  Peter 
uses  the  same  expression,  without  the 
"  us,"  2  Pet.  iii.  2 :  and  whichever  view 
i.s  taken  as  to  the  genuineness  or  otherwise 
of  2  Peter,  there  could  be  no  intention  by 
such  an  expression  to  exclude  either  the 
real  or  the  pretended  St.  Peter  from  the 
number  of  the  Apostles),  that  they  told 
you  (whether  by  writing,  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  does  not  appear :  so  that  we  can- 
not say,  with  Bcngel,  "  hence  we  see  that 
they  to  whom  Jude  is  writing,  had  heard 
the  other  Apostles  also."     It  is  worthy  of 


remark  that  he  does  not  say  they  told  its, 
but  you  ;  hereby  again  not  indeed  making 
it  certain  that  he  included  himself  among 
the  Apostles,  but  making  it  very  uncer- 
tain, whether  he  intends  to  exclude  him- 
self) that  at  the  last  of  the  time  (see 
notes  on  2  Pet.  iii.  3  :  Heb.  i.  2  :  1  Pet.  i. 
20 :  i.  e.,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the 
last  age  of  the  Church)  there  shall  be 
scoffers  (men  who  sport  with  what  is  holy 
and  good.  The  prophecy  is  contained  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  1,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  Acts  xx.  29,  and 
doubtless  formed  a  constant  subject  of  viva 
voce  warning.  2  Pet.  iii.  1,  2,  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  referred  to,  for  that 
place  is,  as  this,  a  reminiscence  of  things 
before  said  by  the  Apostles,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  words),  walking  according  to 
their  own  lusts  of  impieties  (so  literally ; 
indicating  the  direction,  or  perhaps  the 
character  of  those  desires.  Compare  the 
same  words  above,  ver.  16). 

19.]  Last  characteristics  of  these  men. 
These  are  they  that  separate  (or  "are 
separating,"  viz.  from  the  Church,  having 
no  real  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel : — that  draw  lines  of  distinction, 
by  walking  after  their  own  desires,  not  in 
the  path  of  the  Church's  obedience,  thus 
separating  both  themselves  from  you,  and 
you  from  themselves),  sensual  (we  have 
no  English  word  for  the  quality  here  im- 
plied in  the  Greek  word  psych  ikos ;  and 
our  biblical  psychology  is,  by  this  defect, 
entirely  at  fault.  The  psyche  is  the  centre 
of  the  personal  being,  the  "  I  "  of  each  in- 
dividual. It  is  in  each  man  bound  to  the 
spirit,  man's  higher  part,  and  to  the  body, 
man's  lower  part ;  drawn  upwards  by  the 
one,  downwai'ds  by  the  other.     He  who 
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the  Spirit,  -o  But  ye,  be- 
loved, hnilding  up  i/our- 
selves  on  your  most  holy 
faith,  praying  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  2'  keep  yourselves 
in  the  love  of  God,  looking 
for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
life.  ^'^  And  of  some  have 
compassion,  making  a  dif- 
ference :       "  and     others 
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having   the   Spirit.     20j3n^   y^^    \jq_ 
loved_,    ^building'   up   yourselves   on^coi.n.?. 
your  most  holy   faith,  y  praying-   in  y  Kom.  viii.'ia. 
the  Holy  Ghost,  21  keep  yourselves 
in  the  love  of  God,  ^lookiu"-  for  the  zTitnsii.  is. 

°  i  Pet.  iii.  12. 

mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto 
eternal  life,  ^a^ud  some  indeed 
convict,  t  when  they  contend  with  ^  j^%! 
youfj  23  but  others  "savef 


(AmosiT.  11.    Zech.  iii.3.    ICor.  iii.  15. 


V  TI  divided:  tee 

"pull-       note. 

t  with  fear  is  omitted  by  all  our  oldest  MSS. 


jrives  himself  up  to  the  lower  appetites,  is 
Jieshly :  lie  who  by  communion  of  bis 
spirit  with  God's  Spirit  is  employed  in 
the  higher  aims  of  his  being,  is  spiritual. 
He  who  rests  midway,  thinking  only  of 
self  and  self's  interests,  whether  animal 
or  intellectual,  is  the  psychikos,  the  selfish 
man,  the  man  iu  whom  the  spirit  is  sunk 
and  degraded  into  subordination  to  the 
subordinate  psyche.  In  the  lack  of  any 
adequate  word,  I  have  retained  the  "  sen- 
sual "  of  the  A.  v.,  though  the  impression 
which  it  gives  is  a  wrong  one  :  "  selfish" 
would  be  as  bad,  for  the  psychikos  may 
be  an  amiable  and  generous  man;  "ani- 
mal "  would  be  worse :  "  intellectual," 
worse  still.  If  the  word  were  not  so  ill- 
looking  in  our  language,  "  psychic  "  would 
be  a  great  gain),  not  having  the  spirit 
(see  above,  not  directly  the  Holy  Spii-it  of 
(iod,  but  the  higher  spiritual  life  of  man's 
spirit  in  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  men  have  not  indeed  ceased  to  have 
a  spirit,  as  a  part  of  their  own  tripartite 
nature  :  but  they  have  ceased  to  possess  it 
in  any  worthy  sense :  it  is  degraded  be- 
neath and  under  the  power  of  the  psyche, 
the  personal  life,  so  as  to  have  no  real 
vitality  of  its  own). 

20—23.]  CoNCLxiDiNa  exhoetation 
TO  THE  EEADEES  :  and  a)  vv.  20,  21,  as  to 
their  own  spiritual  life. — But  ye,  beloved 
(resumed  from  vcr.  17),  building  up  your- 
selves upon  (as  a  foundation)  your  most 
holy  faith  (the  faith  here  is  the  founda- 
tion ;  viz.  the  faith  which  is  believed,  the 
object  of  faith.  Elsewhere  in  Scripture, 
CnElsT  is  this  foundation,  see  1  Cor.  i  i. 
11 ;  which  in  fact  comes  to  the  same,  for 
He  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
f:iith,  the  alpha  and  omega),  praying  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  (as  the  means  of  thus 
building  yourselves  up.  The  expression 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  is   iu  slrivt 


analogy  with  Scripture  usage :  compare 
"  speaking  in  the  Spirit," — also  Itom.  viii, 
26,  Eph.  vi.  18),  keep  yourselves  (in  the 
original,  said  of  the  one  great  life-long  act 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  building  up  and 
praying)  in  the  love  of  God  (within  that 
region  of  peculiar  love  wherewith  God  re- 
gards all  who  are  built  up  on  the  faith 
and  sustained  by  prayer :  of  God  being  a 
subjective  genitive,  "  God's  love,"  not  ob- 
jective, the  love  towards  God.  The  ex- 
pression is  very  like  "  abide  in  my  love," 
John  XV.  9,  where  "I  also  loved  you" 
preceding  fixes  the  meaning  to  be  Christ's 
love  to  them),  looking  for  (present  parti- 
ciple, as  iu  Tit.  ii.  13,  where  see  note.  It 
is  to  be  the  habit  of  the  life,  as  those  other 
present  participles,  building  up  and  pray- 
ing) the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(viz.  that  which  He  will  shew  at  His 
coming.  Huther  remarks  that  mercy, 
more  usually  predicated  of  the  Father,  is 
in  the  addresses  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  of  2  John,  attributed  to  the  Father 
and  Son  jointly)  unto  eternal  life  (these 
words  may  be  joined  with  mercy, — that 
mercy,  whose  issue  shall  be  eternal  life ; 
or  with  looking  for, — as  the  issue  and  aim 
of  the  expectation;  or  with  keep  your- 
selves,— as  the  liual  terminus  of  that 
watchful  guarding.  Perhaps  the  right 
choice  between  the  three  will  be  to  com- 
bine the  two  last :  for  keep  yourselves  is 
subordinate  and  conditional  to  looking 
for :  "  keep  yourselves  ...  in  expectation 
of  .  .  .  unto  ").  The  direct  and  studied 
reference  to  the  Blessed  Trinity  will  not 
escape  the  reader.  b)  vv.  22,  23.] 

Exhortation  as  to  their  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  persons  ])reviously  stigma- 
tizid  in  the  Epistle.— And  some  indeed 
convict  when  contending  with  you  (or, 
"  when  separating  from  you."  These  ni). 
peai  to  be  the  only  two  meanings  of  the 
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ing   them   out   of  the  fire ;    and   of 

t  So  our-  three    othei's  have  compassion  with  fear  f  ^ 

oldest  MSS.  ■'■ 

czech.iii.4.5.  hating   even   ''the  garment   spotted 
dRom.xvLas.  by    the    flesh.     24dj3^^^    ^ii^^o    Lim 

Epli.  iii.  20.  ./ 

t  See  note.       that  is  ablc  to  keep  you  f  from  fall- 

e  Col.  i.  22.      ing,  and   ^  to   present   you   faultless 

before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with 

fnnm.ivi.;7.  exceedino-  ioy,  25f-tQ  \^q  only  wise 

1  Tim.  i.  ir.  &    J    ./  ^  _  J 

*''-^-         God    our    Saviour     through    Jesus 

t  So  all  our      Christ  our  Lord  f,  he  glory,  majesty, 

dominion     and     power,     before    all 

t  So  ail  our      timet,  and   now,  and   to  all   ages. 

oldest  MSS.  '  '  '  O 

Amen. 


AUTHORIZED    VERSIOX. 

save  ivith  fear,  pulling 
them  out  of  the  fire;  hating 
even  the  garment  spotted 
by  the  flesh.  24  jV'o«y  unto 
him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  to  pre- 
sent you  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  his  glory 
ivith  exceeding  joy,  2*  to 
the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  he  glory  and  ma- 
jesty, dominion  andpower, 
both  now  and  ever.   Amen. 


original  word  which  suit  the  context. — 
This  is  the  first  class  :  that  of  those  who 
oppose  themselves,  who  must  be  convicted 
and  down-argued.  According  to  the  com- 
monly received  text,  the  rendering  will 
be,  as  A.  v.,  "  of  some  have  compassion, 
making  a  difference,"  viz.,  between  them 
and  the  others) ;  but  others  save  (attempt 
to  save ;  this,  and  not  the  absolute  com- 
mand, is  implied  in  the  original  word), 
snatching  them  from  the  fire  (the  same 
passage  in  the  prophets,  Zech.  iii.  1 — 3, 
which  has  already  been  before  St.  Judo's 
mind  in  ver.  9,  again  furnishes  him  with 
the  material  of  this  figure.  There  we 
read,  "Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out 
of  the  fire  ?"  compare  also  Amos  iv.  11. 
The  fire  is  most  probably  not  future  eternal 
fire  :  but  the  present  hell  into  which  their 
corrupt  doctrines  and  practices  have  cast 
them,  not  however  without  reference  to  its 
ending  in  Kre  eternal.  This  is  the  second 
class;  including,  perhaps,  any  over  whom 
your  influence  extends,  as  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  &c.,  whom  you  can 
thus  rescue  by  snatching  them  out  of  the 
fire  of  temptation  and  peril),  and  others 
compassionate  in  fear  (on  what  account, 
is  shewn  by  what  follows  :  "  lest  you  your- 
selves should  suffer  pollution."  This  is 
the  third  class  :  consisting  of  those  whom 
not  falling  in  the  way  of  so  as  personally 
to  convict,  nor  having  influence  over  so  as 
to  rescue,  the  believers  could  only  compas- 
sionate [and  on  occasion  given,  lovingly 
help]  as  led  away  hopelessly  to  their  ruin  : 
but  in  shewing  such  compassion,  they  were 
to  maintain  a  wholesome  fear  of  their 
deadly    error,    for  fear    they    themselves 


should  become  defiled  by  it.— The  follow- 
ing clause  is  explanatory  of  "in  fear"), 
hating  (not,  "  seeing  that  ye  hate,"  nor 
"though  ye  hate:"  the  present  participle 
simply  falls  under  and  expands  the  former 
clause,  thus  forming  part  of  the  command) 
even  the  (or,  "their")  garment  which 
has  received  defilement  from  the  flesh 
(hating  not  merely  fleshly  pollution  itself, 
but  even  the  traces  and  outskirts  of  it ; 
even  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  has 
its  mark  and  stain  upon  it.  On  the  sense, 
see  Rev.  iii.  4). 

24,  25.]  CoNCLTJDiNa  DoxoiOGT,  con- 
ceived in  terms  referring  to  their  state  of 
danger  and  necessity  of  divine  upholding. 
But  (this  word,  as  in  Ilom.  xvi.  25,  closes 
off  all  other  considerations  and  sums  up 
all  in  this  one.  It  is  not  at  all  given  by 
the  "  now  "  of  the  A.  V.,  which  conveys  a 
strictly  temporal  idea  to  the  hearer)  to 
Him  that  is  able  (exactly  thus,  Rom.  xvi. 
25)  to  keep  you  without  falling,  and  to 
set  [you]  hefore-the-presence-of  His  glory 
(which  will  be  revealed  when  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come,  in  Sis  glory,  and  of  Mis 
Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels,  Luke  ix. 
26,  in  the  "manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
the  great  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,"  Tit.  ii.  13)  blameless  (seel  Thess. 
iii.  13)  in  (element,  in  which  they  will  be 
found)  great-rejoicing  (the  word  signifies 
the  exuberance  of  triumphant  joy :  the 
corresponding  verb  occurs  in  1  Pet.  i.  6), 
to  the  only  God  our  Saviour  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  (on  the  union  of 
God  with  Saviour,  see  Introduction  to 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  §  1.  34..  Observe 
the  qualification  here),  be  glory,  majesty, 
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might  and  power,  before  all  time  (before 
the  whole  age,  i.  c,  of  the  world.  Thu3 
wo  have  eternity  past),  and  now  (thus, 
time  present),  and  to  all  the  ages  (thus, 
eternity    future).— Amen    (the    ordinary 


conclusion  of  n  doxology :  compare  Rom. 
i.  15,  1  Pet.  iv.  11  [and  2  Pet.  iii.  18, 
where,  as  here,  it  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle]). 
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I.  *  The  Revelation  of  Jesus 
'i^vui'M^I  Christy  ^ which  God  gave  unto  him^ 
*''■**■        to    shew    unto    liis     servants    what 
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I.  '  THE  Sevelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
gave  unto  him,  to  shew 
unto    his    servants   things 


Chap.  I.  1—3.]  Supeesceiption  ;  in 
which  the  contents  and  Writer  of  the  book 
are  declared,  and  the  importance  of  its  sub- 
ject indicated  by  a  blessing  on  those  who 
shall  read  and  hear  it. 

The  Eevelation  (revelation  imports  the 
manifestation  of  holy  mysteries  by  the 
enlightening  of  the  leading  faculties  of  the 
soul,  either  by  divinely  imparted  dreams, 
or  in  a  waking  vision  by  divine  illumina- 
tion. Here,  the  word  need  not  be  taken 
in  any  but  this  its  general  sense,  as  in 
2  Cor.  xii.  1,  where  it  is  plural ;  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  this  revelation  follows) 
of  Jesus  Christ  (how  is  this  genitive  to 
be  understood  ?  Is  our  Lord  the  subject 
or  the  object  ?  Clearly  here  the  former  : 
for  it  is  not  Christ  who  is  here  revealed, 
except  in  a  remote  sense :  but  Christ  who 
reveals,  as  is  plain  in  what  follows), 
which  God  (the  Father)  gave  to  Him 
(Stern  asks,  "  How  are  we  to  under- 
stand this  ?  Is  not  Christ  very  God,  of 
one  essence  with  the  Father  from  eternity  ? 
Did  He  not,  by  virtue  of  the  omniscience 
of  His  divine  nature,  know  as  exactly  as 
the  Father,  what  should  be  the  process  of 
the  world's  history,  what  the  fate  of  the 
Church  ?  What  purpose  was  served  by  a 
revelation  from  God  to  Jesus  ?  "  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  the  words  cannot  refer 
merely  to  the  revelation  as  made  to  us, 
but  are  clearly  against  such  an  interpreta- 
tion :  and  gives,  at  some  length  and  very 
well,  that  which  in  one  form  or  other  all 
will  accept  as  the  true  explanation,  in  ac- 


cordance with  John  vii.  16,  xiv.  10,  xvii. 
7,  8.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  even  in  His 
glorified  state,  receives  from  the  Father, 
by  his  hypostatic  union  with  Him,  that 
revelation  which  by  His  Spirit  He  imparts 
to  His  Church.  For,  Acts  i.  7,  the  times 
and  seasons  are  kept  by  the  Father  in  His 
own  power :  and  of  the  day  and  the  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  not  the  angels  in  heaven, 
nor  even  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only, 
Mark  xiii.  32,  I  may  observe,  that  the 
coincidence  in  statement  of  this  deep  point 
of  doctrine  between  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
and  the  Apocalypse,  is  at  least  remark- 
able), to  shew  (is  this  infinitive  of  the 
purpose  dependent  on  the  verb  gave,  or 
on  the  substantive  revelation  1  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  God  in  giving,  or  the  purpose 
of  the  revelation  in  revealing,  that  is 
asserted  ?  At  all  events,  Heinrichs  is 
wrong,  who  takes  together,  "tvhich  God 
gave  [empowered]  Him  to  shew."  But  of 
the  others,  the  construction  with  gave 
is  the  more  probable,  as  being  the  more 
usual :  "  that  He  might  shew,"  &c.  And 
tbe  verb  shew  must  not  here  be  confined 
to  its  stricter  meaning  of  shewing  in  vision : 
for  then  we  must  confine  the  reference  of 
"  his  servants "  to  the  Apocalyptic  Seer 
alone :  but  must  be  taken  in  its  wider 
sense  of  exhibiting  as  knowledge,  inform- 
ing of.  So  in  Matt.  xvi.  21)  to  His 
( Chrisfs,  most  probably,  as  below  in  this 
verse,  and  ch.  ii.  20  :  for  thus  the  He  is 
kept  to  the  same  subject  throughout) 
servants    (here    meaning    all    Christians, 
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whicli  must  shortly  come 
to  pass ;  and  he  sent  and 
signified  it  by  his  angel 
unto  his  servant  John  ; 
2  who   bare  record  of  the 
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must  shortly  come  to  pass ; 


thing'i 

and  'he  sigriificd  it  sending-  by  his  c ch- jxu. 

angel  unto  his  servant  John  :  ^  <i  who  "^Jif'^l.u 


not  prophets  only.  That  John  himself  is 
Due  of  these  servants  below,  does  not 
ntlect  this  general  meaning)  what  things 
must  (by  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
decree :  see  Matt.  xvii.  10,  xxiv.  6,  xxvi. 
54  al.)  come  to  pass  shortly  (i.e.  before  long. 
The  context,  the  repetition  balow,  "for  the 
time  is  at  hand,"  and  the  parallel  ch.  xxii.  6, 
followed,  ver.  7,  by  "Lo,  I  come  quickly," 
fix  this  meaning  here,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  of  '  swiftly,'  which  is  also 
precluded  by  the  form  of  construction  in 
the  original.  This  expression  must  not 
be  urged  to  signify  that  the  events  of 
apocalyptic  prophecy  were  to  be  close  at 
hand:  for  we  have  a  key  to  its  meaning 
in  Luke  xviii.  8,  where  our  Lord  says, 
"  Shall  not  God  avenge  Sis  elect,  which 
cry  unto  Him  day  and  night,  even  if  He 
is  long-suffering  ivith  them  1  I  say  unto 
you  that  He  will  avenge  them  shortly : " 
where  long  delay  is  evidently  implied. 
Hengstcnberg  repudiates  this,  and  says  it 
is  self-evident  that  these  words  can  only 
be  adduced  here  "  by  a  wrong  method  of 
interpretation."  But  surely  the  two  cases 
are  exactly  parallel :  and  his  strong  lan- 
guage here,  as  elsewhere,  proves  nothing. 
His  own  interpretation  of  the  words,  na- 
tural as  he  seems  to  think  it,  is  forced 
and  unwarrantable.  He  (in  common  with 
many  others)  takes  them  to  mean  that  the 
events  spoken  of  would  very  soon  begin  to 
take  place.  The  axe,  he  says,  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  John 
wrote  this,  as  it  did  at  the  root  of  the 
Persian  Empire  when  Daniel  wrote.  But 
this  interpretation  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
Greek.  The  words  cannot  signify  "  which 
must  soon  begin  to  come  to  pass,"  but, 
"  which,  in  their  entirety,  must  soon  come 
to  pass."  So  that  we  are  driven  to  the 
very  same  sense  of  shortly  as  that  in 
Luke  xviii.  above,  viz.  to  God's  speedy 
time,  though  He  seem  to  delay :  in 
spite  of  the  scorn  which  Hengstcnberg 
pours  on  this  meaning.  His  maxim,  that 
a  Prophet,  speaking  tf»  m^n,  must  speak 
according  to  men's  ideafi,  is  quite  worthless, 
and  may  be  confuted  by  any  similar  pro- 
])hctic  saying,  even  by  the  one  which  he 
brings  in  its  favouc,  Hagg.  ii.  7:  and  his 
complaint,  that  lhu-«  we  nial>c  the  Sicr  .nnd 


even  the  Lord  Himself  like  bad  physicians 
who  delude  their  patients  with  false  hopes 
[so,  in  the  main.  Stern  also],  is  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  Expositor,  after  our  Lord's 
own  plain  use  of  the  same  method  of 
speech  again  and  again  in  His  prophecies 
in  the  Gospels  and  in  this  book.  It  re- 
mains to  observe,  that  these  words  cannot 
with  any  fairness  be  used  as  furnishing 
a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecy. They  are  fiir  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  prophetic  formula,  common 
with  Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day,  and  used  in  order  to  teach  us  how 
short  our  time,  and  the  time  of  this  our 
world,  is.  See  on  the  whole,  Ebrard's 
able  note,  and  his  remarks  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  Hengstenberg's  pressing  the 
words  in  favour  of  his  prsEterist  scheme) ; 
and  He  {Jesus  Christ,  not  God,  see  ch. 
xxii.  16 :  the  subject  is  changed,  and  the 
relative  construction  abandoned.  So  almost 
all  Commentators)  signified  [it]  sending 
by  His  angel  (the  Angel  mentioned  is 
the  same  who  informs  the  Seer  in  chap, 
xvii.  1,  7,  15,  xix.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  1,  6, 
which  latter  place  takes  up  this;  ib.  8 
ff. ;  and  who  is  spoken  of  by  our  Lord 
ib.  16.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  angel 
does  not  appear  as  the  imparter  of  the 
visions  until  ch.  xvii.  Some  indeed,  as 
Ewald,  have  fancied  that  they  trace  his 
presence  in  ch.  iv.  1  and  throughout :  but 
ch.  xvii.  1  is  too  manifestly  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  new  appearance  for  this  to  be  the 
case ;  and  previously  to  that  the  Seer  re- 
ceives his  information  from  different  per- 
sons. Our  Lord  Himself  opens  the  Apoca- 
lyptic vision ;  but  it  is  another  voice  which 
calls  John  up  to  the  place  of  heavenly  vision, 
ch.  iv.  1.  In  vii.  13,  one  of  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  speaks  to  him  :  in  x.  8,  it  is 
the  former  voice  again  which  addresses 
him,  and  in  ib.  9,  it  is  the  angel  who 
stands  on  the  earth  and  the  sea  that  gives 
him  the  book.  Only  in  the  gi-eat  close  of 
tlie  prophecy,  opening  with  ch.  xvii.,  does 
one  angel  stand  by  him;  referred  to,  as 
liere,  under  the  name  the  angel.  In  the 
visions  of  Daniel  and  Zcchariah  an  angel 
mediated :  Dan.  viii.  16,  is.  20,  x.  10  flf., 
Zech.  i.  1,  19,  al.)  to  His  servant  John 
(oil  the  whole  question  of  the  writer  of  the 
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c  1  John  i.  1. 

f  r.,ukexi.  28. 

uh.  xxii.  7. 


-  Rom.  xiii.  n. 
James  v.  8. 
1  Pet.  iv.  7. 
eh.  xxii.  10. 
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testified  the  word  of  God^  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  f  as  much 
^  as  he  saw.  ^  ^  Blessed  is  he  that 
readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the 
words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep 
those  things  which  are  written 
therein  :  for  s  the  time  is  at  hand. 

*  John    to    the    seven    churches 
which  are  in  Asia:  Grace  be  unto 
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Ivord  of  God,  and  of  the 
ttstimony  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  all  things  that  he 
sato.  ^  Blessed  is  he  that 
readeth,  and  they  that  hear 
the  loords  of  this  prophecy, 
and  keep  those  things  %ohich 
are  written  therein :  for 
the  time  is  at  hand. 

4  JOHN   to    the    seven 
churches  which  are  in  Asia  : 


book,  see  Introduction),  2.]  who  testi- 
fied of  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whatsoever  things  he 
saw  (these  words  must,  in  all  fairness  of 
construction,  be  referred  to  this  present 
book,  and  not,  as  by  some  of  the  older 
Expositors,  and  recently  by  Ebrard,  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  reasons  given  by 
Ebrard  for  such  reference  will  not  hold: 
see  my  Greek  Test.  Besides,  the  Evan- 
gelist distinctly  tells  us,  John  xx.  30,  that 
in  writing  his  Gospel,  he  did  not  set  down 
as  much  as  he  saw,  but  only  a  portion  of 
the  things  which  Jesus  did  in  the  presence 
of  His  disciples,  whereas  in  the  case  of  this 
Revelation  it  was  otherwise  :  he  set  down 
all  which  he  saw,  as  a  faithful  transmitter 
of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  to  the  churches). 
3.]  Blessed  is  (or  be,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  blessed:  not  necessarily  re- 
ferring on  to  eternal  blessedness,  as 
Hengst.)  he  that  readeth,  and  they 
that  hear  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
and  observe  the  things  written  in  it  5 
for  the  time  is  near  (it  can  hardly  be 
reasonably  denied  that  in  the  terms,  he 
that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear,  the 
Apostle  had  in  his  mind  the  one  public 
reader  and  the  many  hearers.  And  so 
the  great  majority  of  Commentators.  If 
the  words  are  to  be  thus  understood  as 
above,  they  form  at  least  a  solemn  rebuke 
to  the  most  unjustifiable  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  omits  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  the  whole  of  this  book 
from  her  public  readings.  Not  one  word 
of  the  precious  messages  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Churches  is  ever  heard  in  the  public 
services  of  a  Church  never  weary  of  appeal- 
ing to  her  Scriptural  liturgies.  Surely  it 
is  high  time,  that  our  timid  rulers  should 
gather  courage  to  face  their  duties,  and 
such  an  omission  should  be  supplied. — 
Notice  that  not  three  classes  of  persons,  but 
two  only,  are  here  indicated :  he  that  reatls, 


and  they  that  hear  and  do.  those 

things  which  are  written  therein  are  the 
several  exhortations  to  repentance,  faith, 
patience,  obedience,  prayer,  watchfulness, 
stedfastness,  which  are  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  prophecy.  The  time  being  near 
makes  the  book  of  the  more  importance, 
and  the  blessedness  of  reading  and  ob- 
serving it  greater.  The  nearness  spoken 
of  is  to  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the 
shortly  of  verse  1,  which  see.  We  know 
little  now  of  relative  nearness  and  dis- 
tance in  point  of  time :  when  the  day  of 
the  Lord  shall  have  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
true  measure,  we  shall  see,  how  near  it 
always  was). 

Ch.  I.  4 — III.  22.]  Inteodttction  to 
THE  PEOPHECY,  in  the  form  of  a  seven- 
fold Epistle  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  And  herein,  vv.  4,  5,  address  and 
greeting,  ending  with  doxology.  [Ebrard, 
who  seems  to  love  singularity  for  its 
own  sake,  objects  to  the  above  arrange- 
ment, because  the  sevenfold  epistle  has 
not  yet  begun,  and  prefers  calling  this 
a  dedicatory  title  to  the  whole  book.  But 
the  other  view  is  far  simpler  and  better. 
The  sevenfold  Epistle  is  clearly  before 
St.  John's  mind,  and,  full  of  the  images 
of  the  vision  which  he  had  seen,  he  only 
interrupts  it  by  solemn  ejaculatory  refer- 
ences to  the  glories  of  that  vision  and  the 
sublime  announcement  of  the  Lord's  com- 
ing, and  then  hastens  on  to  introduce  it  by 
a  prefatory  account  of  his  own  circum- 
stances when  the  Epistles  were  entinislcd 
to  him,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
who  thus  entrusted  them.]  John  to  the 
seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia  (the 
form  of  address  is  exactly  that  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul:  see  Rom.  i.  1  ft"., 
1  Cor.  i.  1  ft'.,  &c.  That  St.  Paul,  in  Romans 
and  elsewhere,  is  careful  to  designate  him- 
self and  his  ofiice,  and  St.  John  introduces 
himself  without  any  such  designation,  be- 
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Grace  be  vnlo  you,  and 
peace,  from  him  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come  ;  and  from  the 
seven  Spirits  which  are 
before  his  throne;  ^  and 
from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  faithful  witness,  and 
the  first   begotten   of   the 
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you,  and  peace,  from  him  ^  which  is,  t  exoci.  iu.  i  i. 
and   'which  was,  and   which   is   touobni.i. 
come,  ''and  from  the  seven   Spirits  tzech. hi. o. 

.     ■*  .  ^  &  iv.  10. 

which  are  before  his  throne  ;  ^  and    iv/^^iV*. 
from  Jesus  Christ,  '  the  faithful  wit-  i  John  viii.  u. 

'  1  Xim.  vi.  13. 


longs  doubtless  in  part  to  the  individual 
character  of  the  two  Apostles,  but  is  be- 
sides a  strong  testimony  that  the  John  who 
here  writes  needed  no  such  designation  in 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  he  was  writing. 
See  this,  and  other  evidence  as  to  the 
authorship,  urged  in  the  Introduction. 
See  on  the  seven  churches  below,  ver.  11. 
Asia,  as  always  in  the  New  Test.,  is  the 
proconsular  province  so  called.  It  consisted 
of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia  :  under 
Mysia  and  Lydia  including  Ionia  and 
jEolia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
the  .lEgean.  It  was  called  proconsular, 
because  it  was  governed  by  one  of  consular 
rank,  under  the  title  of  proconsul) :  Grace 
be  to  you  and  peace  (so  St.  Paul  in  all 
his  Epistles  except  the  three  pastoral) 
from  Him  who  is  and  who  was  and  who 
is  to  come  (a  parajihrase  of  the  unspeak- 
able name  Jehovah,  resembling  the  pa- 
raphrase "  I  AM  THAT  I  Ail "  in  Exod. 
iii.  1-4,  for  which  the  Jerusalem  Targura 
has,  as  here,  "He  who  was  and  is  and 
IS  TO  COME :"  as  has  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  in  Deut.  xxxii,  39.  It  follows 
from  what  is  remarked  above,  that  the 
meaning  of  is  to  come  is  not  here  to  be 
pressed  as  referring  to  any  future  coming. 
By  doing  so  we  should  confuse  the  mean- 
ing of  the  compound  appellation,  which 
evidently  is  all  to  be  applied  to  the 
Father.  By  some  He  which  is  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  the  Father,  which  was 
the  Son  ["  in  the  beginning  was  the 
Word"'],  and  which  is  to  come  the 
Spirit,  as  ever  proceeding  forth  and  de- 
scending on  the  Church),  and  from  the 
seven  spirits  which  [are]  before  His 
throne  (Andreas  takes  these  for  the  seven 
l)riiicipal  angels  [ch.  viii.  2]  :  so  also  many 
other  Commentators.  But  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  these  angels  are  never 
called  "  spirits,"  and  as  surely  mere 
creatures,  however  exalted,  would  not 
be  equalized  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
as  fountains  of  grace.  The  common  view 
is  doubtless  right,  which  regards  the  seven 
as   the  energies   of  the  Holy   Spirit : — 


"  Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art.  Who  dost 
thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart :"  but  rather 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  expressing 
His  plenitude  and  perfection,  than  to  be 
separately  assigned  as  [but  query  ?J  in  the 
lines  following  of  the  hymn  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus.  The  key  to  this  expression,  which 
is  an  anticipation  of  the  visions  afterwanls 
to  be  related,  is  ch.  v.  6,  where  see  notes : 
as  also  on  ch.  iv.  5.  The  seven  can 
hardly  be  entirely  without  allusion  to  the 
seven  churches,  and  to  the  sevenfold 
imagery  throughout.  The  number  seven 
denotes  completeness,  and  was  much  noted 
by  the  Jewish  Commentators  as  occurring 
in  the  Old  Test.  The  seven  spirits  be- 
token the  completeness  and  universality 
of  working  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
seven  churches  typify  and  indicate  the 
whole  church.  The  reference  to  Isa.  xi. 
2  is  but  lamely  made  out,  there  being 
there  but  six  energies  of  the  Spirit  men- 
tioned. That  to  Zech.  iv.  2,  10  is  more 
to  the  point :  see  notes  as  above),  and 
from  Jesus  Christ  (as  we  have  before 
had  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  men- 
tioned as  the  sources  of  grace  and  peace, 
so  now  the  Son,  coming  last,  on  account 
of  that  which  is  to  follow  respecting  Him, 
which  has  respect  to  His  threefold  office 
of  Prophet,  King,  and  Priest :  see  however 
below),  the  faithful  witness  (see  John 
xviii.  37,  "  To  this  end  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  hear  tvitness  to  the 
truth."  It  is  to  the  general  mission  of  the 
Redeemer  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 
and  not  merely  to  the  apocalyptic  portion 
of  His  testimony  which  is  to  follow,  that 
this  title  must  be  referred.  This  book 
[ver.  2]  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  : 
but  the  title  reaches  i'ar  wider.  Embrac- 
ing as  it  does  that  testimony  before  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  indeed  that  of  His  whole  hfe 
of  witnessing  to  the  truth,  we  can  perhaps 
hardly  say  that  it  marks  out  his  prophetic 
office  with  sufficient  distinctness  for  us  to 
believe  it  indicated  here),  the  first-born  of 
the  dead  (death  is  regarded  as  the  womb 
of  the  earth,  from  which  the  resurrection 
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nEph.i.2o.     and  "the  Ruler  of  the  kino-s  of  the 

ch.xvii.  14.  '^ 

o Ihnkiu.si  earth.     Unto  him  °  that  t  loveth  us. 
Gal  ji*2o.     P  and  t  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 

t  So  all  our         ,.-,ii/. 

piieb"fxM4.  l^is  blood,  6  and  he  i  made  us  a 
to^'ioose/'  kingdom  f,  even  priests  unto  God 
qiPerfiTbQ.  and   his    Father:    ^  to    him   be   the 

ch.  v.  10.  &  '  _ 

glory  and  the  dominion  for  ever  f. 
18.  Amen.     7  s  Behold,  he  cometh  with 

Heb.xiii.21.  ' 

sv^u"""'  the  clouds;  and  every  eye  shall  see 
^  Tndrinfus.   liim,  aud  '  they  which  pierced  him  : 

s  Dan.  vii.  18.  ''  -^ 

Watt.  xxiv.  80.  &  xivi.  64.    Acts  i.  11 .  t  Zech.  xii.  10.    John  xix.  37. 


XX.  8. 

t  So  all  ou 
old  MSS. 
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dead,  and  the  prince  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth. 
Unto  him  that  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood, 
6  and  hath  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  God  and 
his  Father  ;  to  himheglori/ 
and  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.  7  Behold,  he  . 
cometh  with  clouds ;  and 
every  eye  shall  see  Mm, 
and  they  also  which  pierced 


is  the  birth:  see  note  on  Col.  i.  ]8:  and 
Acts  ii.  24  note.  The  firsffruits  of  them 
that  sleep,  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  is  quite  a  different 
figure),  and  the  Euler  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth  (this  kingly  office  of  Christ  is 
reached  through  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. In  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  the  combination 
of  titles  is  much  as  here,  "Itvill  make  him 
my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth."  See  also  Isa.  Iv.  4.  "  That  which 
the  Tempter  held  forth  to  Jesus,.  Matt.  iv. 
8,  on  condition  of  worshipping  Him,  He  has 
now  attained  by  the  way  of  his  humilia- 
tion unto  death;  viz.  victory  over  the 
world,  John  xvi.  33."  De  Wette).— Now 
follows,  consequent  upon  the  glorious  titles 
of  Christ  which  have  been  enumerated,  an 
ascription  of  praise  to  Him  for  his  ines- 
timable love  to  us.  —  TJnto  Him  that 
loveth  us  (the  present  tense  includes  in 
itself  the  past,  "  that  loved  us,"  which 
is  the  feebler,  as  it  is  the  more  ob- 
vious reading.  It  is  His  ever-abiding  cha- 
racter, that  He  loveth  his  own,  John  xiii. 
1 :  out  of  that  love  sprang  the  mighty  act 
of  love  which  follows :  but  it  did  not  ex- 
haust its  infinite  depth  :  it  endures  now,  as 
then.  The  waiting  till  He  become,  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  Father's  purposes,  the 
acknowledged  Head  over  his  Church,  is  iu 
reality  as  great  a  proof  of  that  love  now,  as 
the  Cross  was  then)  and  washed  (or, loosed : 
the  difference  between  the  two  words  in 
Greek  is  only  that  of  one  letter)  us  from 
our  sins  in  His  blood  (the  past  tense  here 
points  to  a  definite  event,  viz.  his  sacrifice 
of  Himself.  In  such  an  image  as  this,  which 
occurs  again  ch.  vii.  14,"we  have  enwrapped 
together  the  double  virtue  of  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ  in  justification,  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  sanctific.a- 
tion,  the  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
sin  :  the  forensic  and  thj  inherent  purity, 


of  both  which  it  is  the  efficient  medium  :  of 
the  former  by  its  application  in  faith,  of  the 
latter  by  such  faith,  in  its  power,  uniting 
us  to  Him  who  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
holiness.  See  1  John  i.  7,  and  note), 
6.]  and  he  made  [us]  a  Mngdom  (viz.  the 
kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven,  so  much 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  Himself  and  his 
Apostles :  consisting  of  those  who  are  His, 
and  consummated  at  His  glorious  coming. 
This  kingdom  is  one  in  which  His  saints 
wiU  themselves  reign  :  see  the  parallel  place 
ch.  V.  10,  where  "  and  they  shall  reign 
upon  the  earth"  is  added :  and  Dan.  vii. 
27 :  but  above  all  the  place  which  is  here 
referred  to,  Exod.  xix.  6,  "  but  ye  shall  be 
to  one  a  royal  priesthood  and  a  holy 
nation"  [1  Pet.  ii.  9]),  priests  (the  king- 
dom was  the  collective  description  :  priests 
is  the  individual  designation.  See  on  the 
union  of  the  two  characters  in  the  indivi- 
dual Christian,  the  note  on  1  Pet.  ii.  9) 
to  (as  belonging  to ;  the  Father  being  the 
ultimate  object  of  reference,  as  His  will 
is  the  origin,  and  His  glory  the  result,  of 
all  that  is  brought  about  by  the  media- 
torial work  of  Christ)  God  and  His  Father, 
to  Him  be  (or,  is,  belongs :  the  like  ambi- 
guity is  found  in  all  doxological  sentences) 
the  glory  and  the  might  unto  the  ages  (i.  e. 
for  ever.     See  note  on  Gal.  i.  5) :  Amen. 

7,  8.]  A  solemn  announcement  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  declaration,  ly  ivay 
of  ratification,  of  the  majesty  and  omni- 
potence of  God  [see  below].  Behold  He 
(the  Person  last  spoken  of:  the  subject 
being  continued  from  the  preceding  verses) 
cometh  with  the  clouds  (the  clouds,  viz. 
of  heaven :  so  expressed  in  Dan.  vii.  13, 
and  Mark  xiv.  62  :  compare  "  in  the  cloud,'^ 
ch.  xi.  12),  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him 
(by  a  well-known  figure,  not  merely  He- 
braistic but  common  to  all   tongues,  tho 
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him :  and  all  kindreds  of 
the  earth  shall  wail  be- 
cause of  him.  Even  so. 
Amen.  ^  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omet/a,  the  beffiiniiiif/  and 
the  ending,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty.      ^  I  John,  tvho 
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and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall 
wail  because  of  him.     Yea,  Amen. 
8  "  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  f  » J^?/^'-*- 
saith   the    Lord    God  f,  » which   is,    Si.'rV 
and   which   was,   and   which    is    to    ^fj:"«  * 
come,  the  Almighty.  '  ||^^ 

9  I    John,    t  your    brother,     and    Vmu'ud''n 


acting  member  is  said  to  do  that  wliich 
the  man  does  by  its  means.  This  is  to  be 
undei"stood  of  the  whole  human  race,  risen 
and  summoned  before  Him),  and  (among 
them  :  the  and  does  not  couple  a  separate 
class,  but  selects  a  prominent  one)  they 
which  (said  of  the  whole  class :  almost 
equivalent  to  "  whoever :"  "  all  they, 
who")  pierced  Him  (see  John  xix.  36  f. 
and  note.  As  there  St.  John  evidently 
shews  what  a  deep  impression  the  whole 
circumstance  here  referred  to  produced  on 
his  own  mind,  so  it  is  remarkable  here 
that  he  should  again  take  up  the  prophecy 
of  Zechariah  [xii.  10]  which  he  there  cites, 
and  speak  of  it  as  fulfilled.  That  this 
should  be  so,  and  that  it  should  be  done 
with  the  same  word  pierced  him,  not 
found  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
passage,  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  were  written 
by  the  same  person.  The  persons  intended 
in  this  expression  are  beyond  doubt  those 
to  whom  our  Lord  prophesied  in  like 
terms.  Matt.  xxvi.  64;  viz.  those  who 
were  His  murderers,  whether  the  Jews 
who  delivered  Him  to  be  crucified,  or  the 
Romans,  who  actually  inflicted  His  death. 
.That  the  meaning  must  not  here  be  gene- 
ralized to  signify  all  who  have  by  their 
sins  crucified  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  is 
plain  from  the  consideration  that  this 
class'  are  taken  out  from  among  that 
indicated  by  "  everg  eye  shall  see  Him  " 
which  precedes,  whereas  on  that  supposi- 
tion they  would  be  identical  with  it;  for 
we  all  have  pierced  Him  in  this  sense), 
and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall 
mourn  at  Him  (i.  e.  their  mourning  shall 
be  directed  towards  Him  as  its  object :  in 
fear  for  themselves  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  His  coming.  The  prophecy 
is  in  allusion  to  Matt.  xxiv.  30;  and  its 
sense,  that  all,  even  the  holiest  of  men, 
shall  mourn  at  the  visible  approach  of  that 
day.  But  as  Bengel  well  remarks,  there 
will   be    then   two   causes    of    mourning: 


hostile  terror,  and  penitential  terror.  The 
former  will  prevail  in  the  impenitent  and 
careless  world  ;  the  latter  even  in  the  com- 
forted and  rejoicing  church.  The  holiest 
saint,  when  that  Presence  is  manifested,  in 
the  midst  of  his  "  Lo,  this  is  our  God ;  wo 
have  waited  for  Him  and  He  will  save 
us,"  will  personally  feel  with  St.  Peter, 
"Depart  from  me,  f^or  I  am  a  sinful  man, 

0  Lord."  The  whole  is  an  adaptation  and 
amplification  of  the  words  of  Zechariah 
xii.  10).  Yea,  Amen  (both  these  words 
are  used  in  2  Cor.  i.  20  as  forms  of  rati- 
fication. Both  together  answer  to  the 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord "  of  the  prophets. 
Andreas  remarks,  that  the  Yea  is  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  usage,  to  shew  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  things  said,  the 
Amen  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage, 
assuring  us  that  no  obstacle  shall  inter- 
vene so  as    to    hinder   tlieir    fulfilment). 

1  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  He  that  is  and  that  was  and 
that  is  to  come,  the  Almighty  (by  whom 
are  these  words  spoken  ?  Certainly  as 
they  here  stand,  they  must  be  understood 
as  uttered  by  the  Eternal  Father.  And 
similarly  we  find  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  speaking  in  ch.  xxi.  5  fF.  In  our 
ver.  17,  and  in  ch.  xxii.  13,  it  is  our  Lord 
who  speaks.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised, 
that  He  who  is  of  one  essence  with  the 
Father  should  assert  of  Himself  the  same 
eternal  being  as  the  Father.  This  need 
not  lead  us  to  force  the  reference  of  any 
passage,  but  each  must  be  ruled  by  con- 
siderations of  its  own  context.  Schott- 
gen  gives  examples  of  the  Rabbinical 
usage  of  "  from  Aleph  even  to  Tau,"  to 
signify  "completely,"  "entirely:"  and  of" 
the  word  A-th  being  a  name  of  the  glory 
of  God,  because  it  comprehends  all  the 
letters.  The  title  Almighty  answers 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Test. 
to  the  Hebr.  Jehovah  Sahaoth,  also  to 
Shaddai). 

9 — 20.]    Introduction  to  the  Epistles. 
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ypinhi.7.&    y  companion  ill  the  tribulation  andi 

2  Til  " 


.i.8. 


kingdom  and   patience  fin  Jesus^ 
7id"""'  •^vas  in  the  isle  that  is   called   Pat- 

\'.  vii 
•2Tim.  ii. 

threToiieJt"  God,  and  f  the  testimony  of  Jesus  +• 
Tnlfot"/      10"!  was 

later  MS. 

renila  aa  the 

A.r. 
aver.  2.    ch.  vi  0. 
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the    Spirit    on   '^  the 
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also  am  your  hrother,  and 
companion  in  tribulation, 
and  in  the  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  in  the  isle  that  is 
called  Patmos,  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ. 
'"J  was  in  the  Spirit  on 


Appearance  of  our  Lord  to  St.  John,  and 
command  to  write  what  he  saw,  and  to 
send  it  to  the  seven  churches.  9.] 

Description  of  the  Writer,  and  of  the 
place  lohere  the  Revelation  was  seen. 
I  John  (so  again  ch.  xxii.  8 :  so  Daniel, 
viii.  1,  ix.  2,  x.  2)  your  brother  (no  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  against  the  apostleship 
of  the  Writer  from  this  his  designation  of 
himself.  Indeed  from  his  entire  silence 
respecting  himself  in  his  Gospel,  we  may 
well  believe  that  here,  where  mention  of 
his  name  was  absolutely  required,  it  would 
be  introduced  thus  humbly  and  unobtru- 
sively), and  fellow-partaker  in  the  tribu- 
lation and  kingdom  and  endurance  [or, 
patience]  in  Jesus  (the  construction  and 
arrangement  are  peculiar.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  these  terms  seems  to  be  made  to 
express,  a  partaker,  as  in  the  kingdom,  so 
in  the  tribulation  and  endurance  which 
are  in  and  by  Christ :  but  the  insertion 
of  kingdom  between  tribulation  and  en- 
durance is  startling.  Probably,  the  tribu- 
lation brings  in  the  kingdom  [Acts  xiv. 
22],  and  then  as  a  corrective  to  the  idea 
that  the  kingdom  in  its  blessed  fulness 
was  yet  present,  the  endurance  is  sub- 
joined. "John  introduces  throe  portions 
of  inheritances  in  which  he  declares  him- 
self partaker.  But  the  middle  one  cf 
these,  i.e.  the  kingdom,  cannot  be  pos- 
sessed, unless  with  the  exercise  of  tribu- 
lation on  the  one  side,  and  the  defence 
of  patience  on  the  other."  Ambrose  Ans- 
bert  [8tli  century]),  was  (found  myself) 
in  the  island  which  is  called  Patmos  (see 
Introduction,  §  ii.  par.  4)  on  account  of 
the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  (the  substantives  form  the  same 
expression  as  occurred  before,  ver.  2, 
where  see  note.  There  they  indicated  this 
portion  of  the  divine  word  and  testimony, 
of  which  John  was  a  faithful  repoi-ter. 
Whether  their  meaning  is  the  same  here, 
will  depend  partly  ou  what  sense  we 
assign  to  "  on  account  of."     In  St.  Paul's 


usage,  it  would  here  signify  for  the  saTce 
of,  i.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  receiving :  so 
that  the  Apostle  would  thus  have  gone  to 
Patmos  by  special  revelation  in  order  to 
receive  this  revelation.  Again,  keeping 
to  this  meaning,  these  words  may  mean, 
that  he  had  visited  Patmos  in  pursuance 
of,  for  the  purposes  of,  his  ordinary  apos- 
tolic employment,  which  might  well  be 
designated  by  these  substantives.  And 
such  perhaps  would  have  been  our  ac- 
ceptation of  the  words,  but  that  three 
objections  intervene.  1)  From  what  has 
preceded  in  this  verse,  a  strong  impr* 
sion  remains  ou  the  mind  that  St.  John 
wrote  this  in  a  season  of  tribulation  and 
persecution.  Why  should  he  throw  over 
his  address  this  tinge  of  suffering  given  by 
the  tribulation  and  patience,  if  this  were 
not  the  case  ?  2)  The  usage  of  our  Writer 
himself  in  two  passages  where  he  speaks 
of  death  by  persecution  [ch.  vi,  9,  xx.  4] 
shews  that  with  him  on  account  of  [or, 
for]  in  this  connexion  is  "because  of," 
"  in  consequence  of."  And  St.  John's  own 
usage  is  a  better  guide  in  St.  John's 
writings,  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  Besides 
which,  Origen's  Greek  ear  found  no  offence 
in  this  usage,  for  he  incorporated  it  into 
his  own  sentence,  ...  "He  condemned 
John  ill  his  testimony,  on  account  of  the 
word  of  truth,  to  the  island  Patmos." 
3)  An  early  patristic  tradition  relates  that 
St.  John  was  banished  to  Patmos.  See 
the  authorities  in  the  Introduction,  and 
the  question  discussed,  whether  we  are 
justified  in  ascribing  this  tradition  solely 
to  our  present  passage.  These  considera- 
tions, mainly  those  arising  from  the  pas- 
sage itself,  compel  us,  I  believe,  to  under- 
stand the  words  of  an  exile  in  Patmos). 
10,  11.]  I  was  ("  Je  me  trouvais  :" 
not  merely  "  I  was,"  but  "I  became") 
in  the  Spirit  (i.  e.  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
ecstasy  or  trance,  becoming  thereby  recep- 
tive of  the  vision  or  revelation  to  follow. 
That    this  is    the  meaning   is    distinctly 
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the  Lord's  dat/,  and  heard 
behind  me  a  great  voice, 
as  of  a  trumpet,  ^^  saying, 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last :  and. 
What  thou  seest,  vriie  in 
a  book,  and  send  it  unto 
the  sereti  churches  which 
are  in  Asia  ;  unto  JEphesus, 
and  unto  Smyrna,  andunto 
Pergamos,  and  unto  Thya- 
tira,  and  unto  Sardis,  and 
unto  Philadelphia,  and 
unto  Laodicea.  ^^  j^^^  / 
turned  to  see  the  voice  that 
spake  with  me.     And  beingi 
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Lord's  day,  and  hoard  behind  me  "^a  <ici.mv.i& 
great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,  ii  say- 
ing-, t  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  t  l^^J^^^^l 
book,    and    send    unto    the     seven    tiietet:"ana 

'  it  omitted  hi 

churches  f ;  unto  Ephesus,  and  unto    ^{1,^.";°','' 
Smyrna,   and   unto    Pergamus,    and  t  w  ™XuV«  ;■. 
unto  Tliyatira,  and  unto  Sardis,  and    ^f/^;;;',^*,.s- 
unto  Phihidclphia,    and   unto    Lao-    "/--^■'"i- 
dicea.     i-And  I  turned  to   see  the 
voice   that    spake    with    me.     And 


shewn  by  the  same  phrase  occurring  in 
ch.  iv.  2  :  where  after  seeing  the  door  open 
in  heaven,  and  hearing  the  "  Come  up 
hither,"  he  adds,  "  immediately  I  became 
in  the  Spirit."  See  also  ch.  xxi.  10.  Ehrard 
well  says,  "  Connexion  with  surrounding 
objects  through  the  senses  is  suspended, 
and  a  connexion  with  the  invisible  world 
established."  On  the  attempt  made  by 
some  to  give  the  words  a  diQerent  mean- 
ing, see  below)  on  the  Lord's  day  (i.  e.  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  kept  by  the 
Christian  church  as  the  weekly  festival  of 
the  Lord's  resurrection.  On  any  probable 
hypothesis  of  the  date  of  this  book,  this 
is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  day  by  this 
name.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with 
a  bias  in  favour  of  a  peculiar  method  of 
interpretation,  has  led  certain  modern  in- 
terpreters, of  whom,  as  far  as  1  know, 
Wetstein  was  the  first,  to  interpret  the 
words  of  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming. 
So  Ziillig,  and  in  our  own  country,  Drs. 
S.  R.  Maitland  and  Todd.  But  1)  the 
difficulty  of  the  thus  early  occurrence  of 
this  term,  "  the  Lord's  day,"  is  no  real 
one.  Dr.  Maitland  says  [see  Todd's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Apoc,  Note  B,  p.  295],  "  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  Scriptui-e  or  in  the 
works  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  on  which 
to  ground  such  an  assumption."  To  this 
we  may  answer,  that  the  extent  of  Dr. 
Maithmd's  knowledge  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Fathers  does  not,  happily  for  us,  decide 
the  question  :  as  the  expression  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  those  very  Fathers :  sec  the 
citations  in  my  Greek  Test.  Mr.  Elliott, 
Hor.  Apoc.  iv.  367  note,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  primitive  Syriac  version  renders 
1  Cor.  xi.  20,  "  not  as  befittcth  the  day  of 
the  Lord  ye  eat  and  drink,"  which  is  an 


interesting  proof  of  the  early  usage,  Tliis 
chronological .  objection  being  disposed  of, 
and  the  matter  2)  taken  on  its  own  me- 
rits, it  really  is  astonishing  how  any  even 
moderate  Greek  scholars  can  persuade 
themselves  that  the  words  can  mean  that 
which  these  Commentators  maintain.  See 
this  shewn  in  my  Greek  Test.) :  and  I 
heard  a  voice  (see  Ezek.  iii.  12)  behind 
me  (Isa.  xxx.  21),  great  as  of  a  trumpet, 
saying  (the  trumpet  is  the  instrument  of 
festal  proclamation.  Numb.  x.  10  :  John  ii. 
15,  &c. :  accompanies  divine  manifesta- 
tions, Exod.  xix.  19  f. ;  Joel  ii.  1  :  Matt. 
xxiv.  31  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  The  similarity 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  here  was  in 
the  loudness  and  clearness  of  the  voice : 
sec  also  ch.  iv.  1.  From  this  latter  it  ap- 
pears that  this  voice  was  not  that  of  our 
Lord,  but  of  one  who  there  also  spoke  to 
the  Apostle.  DUsterdieck  remarks  that 
behind  me  leaves  an  indefiniteness  as  to 
the  speaker),  "What  thou  seest  (the  pre- 
sent carries  on  the  action  through  the 
vision  now  opening,—"  what  iho^c  art  see- 
ing ")  write  (forthwith)  into  a  book,  and 
send  to  the  seven  churches,  to  Ephesus, 
and  to  Smyrna,  and  to  Pergamus,  and  to 
Thyatira,  and  to  Sardis,  and  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  Laodicea  (for  all  parti- 
culars respecting  these  churches,  see  the 
Introduction,  §  ii.). 

12—20.]  TuE  Vision,  in  which  our 
Lord  appears  to  St.  John,  and  the  com- 
mand is  repeated.  This  vision  is  the  in- 
troduction, not  only  to  the  messages  to  the 
churches,  but  to  the  whole  book  :  see  fur- 
ther on  ver.  19.  12.]  And  I  turned 
about  to  see  the  voice  which  was  speak- 
ing with  me  (the  voice,  the  acting  energy, 
being   used  to  signify  the  person   who^a 
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being  turned,  ^  I  saw  seven  golden 
candlesticks;  13 f and  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  candlesticks  ^one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  man^  ^  clothed  with 
a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and 
'  girt  about  the  breasts  with  a  golden 
girdle,  l"*  His  head  and  ^  his  hairs 
were  white  as  white  wool,  like  snow ; 
and  ^his  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire; 
15  ""and  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass  f, 
as  if  they  had  been  burned  in  a  fur- 
nace ;  and  "^  his  voice  as  the  sound 
ih'."iiv:2.&  of  many   waters.      i^^o^j^^j   having 

ver.'ao. 

ch.  ii.l.  &  iii.  1. 


e  Tcr.  20. 

Exod.  X3CV. 

37.    Zech.  iv 

2. 
fell.  ii.l. 
g  Ezek.  i.  28. 

Dan.vii.13. 

&x.  10. 

ch.  xiv.  14. 
h  Dan.  x.  5. 


i  ch.  XV.  0. 
k  Dan.  vii.  0. 


I  Dan.  X.  8 

ch.  ii.  18. 

&xix.l2. 
m  Ezek.  i.  7. 

Dan.  X.  6. 

ch.  ii.  18. 
t  See  note, 
n  Ezek.  xliii 

Dan.  X.  6. 
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turned,  I  saio  seven  golden 
candlesticks:  ^^  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  seven  candle- 
sticks one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  man,  clothed  with 
a  garment  down  to  the 
foot,  and  girt  about  the 
paps  with  a  golden  girdle. 
'^  Sis  head  and  his  hairs 
were  white  like  wool,  as 
white  as  snow;  and^  his 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of 
fire;  ^^  and  Jiis  feet  like 
unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they 
burned  in  a  furnace ;  and 
his  voice  as  the  sound  of 
many   waters.     '^  And   he 


voice  it  was) ;  and  when  1  had  turned 
about  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks 
(the  seven  golden  candlesticks  are  [united 
iu  one]  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  taber- 
nacle, Exod.  XXV.  31  ff.  Again,  in  Zech. 
iv.  2.  11,  we  have  the  "candlestick,  all 
of  gold,"  with  its  seven  lamps.  Here  there 
are  seven  separate  candlesticks,  typifying, 
as  that  one,  the  entire  church,  but  now  no 
longer  bound  together  in  one  outward 
unity  and  one  place.  Each  local  church 
has  now  its  candlestick,  to  be  retained  or 
removed  from  its  place  according  to  its 
own  works) :  13.]  and  in  the  midst 

of  the  candlesticks  one  like  to  the  Son  of 
ISIan  (i.  e.  to  Christ :  see  John  v.  27  :  not 
simply,  "  to  a  son  of  man"),  clothed  in  a 
garment  reaching  to  the  feet  (see  the  reff. 
in  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  which  the  descrip- 
tion and  even  the  diction  closely  resemble. 
This  long  garment  was  a  sign  of  high  rank 
or  office.  Arethas  supposes  the  dress  to  be 
that  of  the  Melchisedek-priesthood ;  but 
without  reason.  See  Ecclus.  vii.  8,  "If 
thou  followest  righteousness,  thou  shalt 
obtain  her,  and  put  her  on,  as  a  glorious 
long  robe"),  and  girt  round  at  the  breasts 
with  a  golden  girdle  (in  Dun.  x.  5,  Gabriel 
has  his  loins  girt  with  gold  of  Uphaz. 
Some  suppose  a  distinction — the  girding 
round  the  loins  betokening  activity,  while 
that  round  the  breast  is  a  sign  of  repose. 
But  Hcngstenberg  well  observes  that  this 
would  hardly  apply :  for  Christ  is  here  in 
fulness  of  energy  as  ruler  and  ordcrer  of 
His  (.'hurcli.  Ebrard  .seems  nearer  tlie 
truth  iu  regarding  the  higher  girding  as  a 
sign  of  majesty.  But  perhaps  after  all  the 
point  is  not  to  be  pressed  j  for  tlie  angels 


in  ch.  XV.  6  are  also  girt  round  the  breasts. 
Nor  is  the  golden  girdle  distinctive  of  regal 
majesty :  for  this  they  also  bear,  ibid.) : 
14.]  and  his  head  and  his  hairs 
[were]  white  like  white  wool,  as  snow 
(by  the  head  is  perhaps  indicated  the  fore- 
head ;  not  the  face,  which  is  afterwards 
described.  It  is  only  in  colour,  not  in 
material,  that  His  hair  is  compared  to 
white  wool ;  and  the  words,  as  snow,  are 
afterwards  added  to  impress  this  still  more. 
The  whiteness  signifies  purity  and  glory, 
not  as  Augustine  and  others  think,  eter- 
nity, either  here  or  in  Dan.  vii.  9),  and  his 
eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire  (so  Dan.  x.  6 :  repre- 
senting perhaps,  as  Vitringa  says,  "  the 
perspicacity  of  the  divine  and  pure  mind, 
piercing  all  secrets."  This  may  be,  notwith- 
standing that  Gabriel  has  eyes  like  lamps 
of  fire  in  Daniel.  Though  omniscience 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  him,  the  figure 
might  be  relatively  consistent.  But  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  consider  these  physical 
details  rather  as  in  themselves  characteris- 
tic, than  as  emblematic  of  attributes  lying 
beneath  them.  The  "  fiery  eye "  among 
the  sons  of  men,  is  indicative  of  energy 
and  power  of  command  :  so  also  iu  the  Sou 
of  man  Himself) :  15.]  and  his  feet 

were  like  to  chalcolibanus  (so  literally. 
This  word  has  defeated  all  the  ingenuity 
of  Commentators  hitherto.  I  have  in  my 
Greek  Testament  discussed  the  various 
conjectures,  which  mostly  vary  between  a 
kind  of  brass  and  a.  species  of  incense),  as 
if  they  had  been  burnt  in  a  furnace  (and 
so  red-hot  and  glowing) :  and  his  voice  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters  (Ebrard  sees  an 
allusion  to  the  quiet  and  majestic  sound  of 
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had  in  his  rit]ht  hand  seven 
sfars :  and  out  of  his 
mouth  toent  a  sharp  two- 
edffed  sword :  and  his 
countenance  was  as  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strenfjth. 
'7  And  ivhen  I  saw  him, 
I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead. 
And  he  laid  his  right  hand 
vpon  me,  sai/ing  unto  me. 
Fear  not ;  'l  am  the  first 
and  the   last :  18  i  a^  jig 
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in  his  rig-ht  hand  seven  stars  :  and 
Pout   of  his   mouth   going-   forth  a  p  isij^I'^jJ. 
sharp  two-edged   sword  :    i  and  his    JL^Vi.'ii.'ii. 
countenance  as  the  sun  shineth  in  qAias'x^iv'.is. 

ch.x.  1. 

his  strength.     17  And  "^  when  I  saw  rE2ek.i.28. 
him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.     And 
^  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  '&*".«)."■"■ 
saying t,  Fear  not;  *  I  am  the  first  +  ^,'^^;'„yj<,,, 

and  the  last,  and  the  living  "One:  ti"a''.iil4.*& 

'  °  '     xiiv.a.& 

xlviii.  12.    ch.  il.8.  &xsii.l3.    ver.  11.  uUom.  vi.B. 


the  sea,  appealing  to  oh.  xvii.  1  and  xiii.  1 ; 
but,  as  Diisterdieck  remarks,  there  seems 
to  be  no  such  allusion  here,  but  only  to  the 
power  of  the  voice  as  resembling  the  rush- 
ing of  many  waters.  So  Dan.  x.  6  ;  Ezek. 
xliii.  2,  where  the  same  expression  is  found, 
i.  24,  where  the  sound  of  the  wings  of 
the  creatures  is  "  as  the  noise  of  great 
water").  16.]  And  having  (St.  John 

takes  up  the  description  from  time  to  time 
irrespective  of  the  construction,  as  if  with 
separate  strokes  of  the  pencil)  in  his  right 
hand  seven  stars  (not  on  his  right  hand, 
as  a  number  of  jewelled  rings,  but  in  his 
right  hand,  as  a  wreath  or  garland,  held  in 
it.  De  Wette  well  remarks  that  this,  which 
is  the  more  natural  rendering,  is  also  re- 
quired by  the  symbolism.  If  the  seven 
churches  which  the  seven  stars  symbolize, 
were  on  the  Lord's  hand  as  rings,  they 
would  seem  to  be  serving  (adorning  ?) 
Him,  and  not  to  be  the  objects  of  his  ac- 
tion :  but  now  that  He  holds  them  in  his 
hand,  He  appears  as  their  Guardian,  their 
Provider,  their  Nourisher  :  and,  we  may 
add,  their  Possessor,  who  brings  them  out 
and  puts  them  forth  to  be  seen  when  He 
pleases.  His  universal  Church  would 
hardly  be  thus  represented,  but  only  a 
portion  of  it  which  it  pleases  Him  to  take 
ill  his  hand  and  hold  forth  as  representing 
the  rest) :  and  out  of  his  mouth  a  two- 
edged  sharp  sword  going  forth  (compare 
Isa.  xi.  4,  xlix.  2  :  also  our  ch.  ii.  16,  and 
Wisd.  xviii.  15.  The  same  figure  occurs 
with  reference  to  men  in  Ps.  Iv.  21,  Ivii.  4, 
lix.  7 :  and  examples  of  it  are  given  from 
the  Rabbinical  writings.  The  thing  signi- 
fied may  perhaps  be  as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  8, 
and  in  cli.  xix.  21 ;  but  clearly  we  must  not 
exclude  the  attributes  of  the  ti'ord  of  Ood, 
Heb.  iv.  12,  Eph.  vi.  17.  And  this  all  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  1)  here  the  Lord  is  re- 
presented not  as  taking  vengeance  on  his 

Vol.  II. 


enemies,  but  as  speaking  with  his  own, 
both  in  the  way  of  comforting  and  of 
threatening :  and  2)  in  ch.  xix.  21,  where 
this  very  sword  is  again  alluded  to  as  slay- 
ing the  Lord's  enemies.  His  title  as  sitting 
upon  the  horse  \s  "  the  word  of  Ood"):  and 
his  countenance  (not  general  appearance. 
Had  this  been  so,  how  should  the  Apostle 
have  noted  the  details  just  mentioned  ? 
for  the  whole  figure  of  our  Lord  would 
have  been  too  dazzling  for  him  to  contem- 
plate. It  is  natural  that  after  describing 
the  eyes,  and  that  which  proceeded  from 
the  mouth,  he  should  give  the  general 
eflect  of  the  countenance)  as  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strength  (see  Judges  v.  31 : 
— that  is,  when  unclouded  and  in  full 
power :  not  necessarily  at  midday,  but  at 
any  time.  The  construction  is  again 
broken:  "as  the  sun  shining"  would  be 
the   regular   connexion).  17,  18.] 

And  when  I  saw  Him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead  (the  eflect  of  the  divine  appearance : 
see  Exod.  xxxiii.  20;  Job  xlii.  6;  Isa.  vi.  5; 
Ezek.  i.  28 ;  Dan.  viii.  17  flf.,  x.  7  fl".  There 
is  no  discrepancy  in  this  bodily  action  with 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  vision,  as  De 
Wette  thinks,  either  here  or  in  the  places 
where  similar  physical  effects  are  described, 
ch.  V.  4,  xix.  10,  xxii.  8  [Dan.  vii.  15]. 
Diisterdieck  well  remarks  in  reply,  that 
the  being  in  the  Spirit  does  not  supersede 
existence  in  the  body.  Just  as  dreamers 
express  their  bodily  feelings  by  physical 
acts,  e.  g.  by  starting  or  weeping,  so  might 
St.  John  wliile  in  this  ecstacy  :  see  Acts  ix. 
3).  And  he  placed  his  right  hand  upon 
me,  saying,  Fear  not  (see  Dan.  x.  12,  Luke 
i.  13,  30,  ii.  10,  Matt.  xvii.  7,  Mark  xvi.  6. 
These  places,  and  the  whole  character  of 
our  Lord's  words,  shew  that  the  Apostle's 
falling  down  as  dead  was  purely  from  fear, 
not,  as  Ebrard  imagines,  as  an  expression 
of  ecstatic  love) ;  I  am  the  first  and  the 
3  Q 
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i.^r(r.9.&    18  and  I  was  deacl^  and,  beliold,  ^  I 
men  i,       am  alivG  for  evermore  f  :  and  >'  have 

mated  by  all 


<'h.  XX.  1. 

t  So  all  our 

old  MSS.  t 


omitted  by  all  tip     tt      t  ' 

jPs'uviS.  ■tbe  keys  of  death  and  ot  Hades 
19  Write  therefore  f  *  the  things 
which  thou  sawest,  *  and  what  things 
they  are,  ^  and  the  things  which 
shall  be  after  these ;  20  the  mystery 
*=  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest 
in  my  right  hand,  ^  and  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars 
are  ^  angels  of  the  seven  churches : 


z  ver.  12,  &c. 
ach.ii.  ),*c 
bch.  iv.  l,&c 


;  ver.  18. 
I  ver.  12. 
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that  liveth,  and  teas  dead ; 
and,  hehold,  I  am  alive  for 
evermore.  Amen  ;  and  have 
the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death.  ^^  Write  the  things 
which  thou  hasi.  seen,  and 
the  things  which  are,  and 
the  things  ivhich  shall  be 
hereafter  ;  ^e  the  mystery 
of  the  seven  stars  which 
thou  sawest  in  my  right 
hand,  and  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks.  Tlie  seven 
stars  are  the  angels  of  the 


last  (see  ver.  11  above  :  this  is  the  mean- 
ing here,  not  as  the  semi-Sociuian  Com- 
mentators explain  it,  "  ioth  highest  in  dig- 
nity and  also  most  humiliated  :"  it  is  the 
eternity  of  God  which  is  expressed — of  Him 
who  is  before  all  and  after  all,  from  and  to 
everlasting),  and  the  living  One  (not  the 
life-giving  One,  however  true  the  fact  may 
be;  nor  here  signifying  alive  from  the 
dead;  but  it  is  the  well-known  attribute  of 
God,  the  Eternal,  not  in  bare  duration,  but 
in  personal  life.  The  giving  life  is  in- 
cluded, but  the  word  expresses  far  more. 
The  A.  V.  is  wrong  in  connecting  these 
words  with  those  that  follow) ;  and  I  was 
(I  became :  it  was  a  state  which  I  passed 
into)  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for 
evermore  (see  Rom.  vi.  9,  Acts  xiii.  34. 
am  alive  expresses  more  emphatically 
than  would  the  simple  verb  "  live,"  the 
residence  and  effluence  of  life.  By  this 
mention  of  His  own  death  and  revival,  the 
Lord  reassures  His  Apostle.  He  is  not 
only  the  living  One  in  His  majesty,  but  He 
has  passed  through  death  as  one  of  us,  and 
is  come  to  confer  life  even  in  and  through 
death) ;  and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and 
of  Hades  (not,  of  hell :  the  two  words 
should  never  be  confounded.  I  can  bring 
up  from  death,  yea  even  from  the  myste- 
rious place  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
The  figure  of  the  keys  is  often  used  in  this 
book;  sec  ch.  iii.  7:  ix.  1:  xx.  1.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Dent,  xxviii.  12 
says,  "There  are  four  keys  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  .  .  .  the  key  of  life,  of  the  tombs, 
of  food,  and  of  rain."  We  have  the  gates 
of  death  as  opposed  to  the  gates  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  Ps.  ix.  14 ;  cf.  also  Job 
xxxviii.  17  ;  and  the  gates  of  Hades,  Matt. 
xvi.  16,  Isa.  xxxviii.  10).  19.]  Write 

therefore  ('  because  I  have  vouchsafed  thee 
this  vision, — I  whose  majesty  is  such,  and 


whose  manifested  loving-kindness  to  thee.' 
The  connexion  is  better  thus  than  with 
ver.  11,  as  some  :  "  Now  that  thy  fear  is 
over,  write  what  I  bade  thee."  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  ver.  11  is  spoken  by 
onr  Lord  at  all :  see  there)  the  things 
which  thou  sawest  (just  now  :  the  vision 
which  was  but  now  vouchsafed  thee),  and 
what  things  they  are  (two  meanings  of 
the  words  thus  rendered  are  possible.  1) 
'  the  things  tvhich  are,'  viz.  which  exist  at 
the  present  time.  This  has  been  taken  by 
many  Commentators,  ancient  and  modern. 
2)  as  above,  "  lohat  things  they  [the  things 
which  thou  sawest]  are,"  i.  e.  signify :  so 
some  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Both 
on  account  of  the  construction  in  the  ori- 
ginal [see  my  Greek  Test.],  and  because 
the  verb  are,  unquestionably  in  this  mean- 
ing o{  signify,  occurs  twice  in  the  next  verse, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  this  latter 
meaning,  as  given  above),  and  the  things 
which  are  about  to  happen  after  these 
(viz.  after  the  things  which  thou  sawest : 
the  next  vision,  beginning  with  ch.  iv., 
which  itself  opens  with  "  after  these  things 
I  saw."  I  would  take  the  verb  be  in  the 
sense  of  happening,  not  in  the  wide  ages  of 
history,  but  in  apocalyptic  vision :  seeing 
that,  these  things  meaning  "the  things 
which  thou  sawest,"  a  present  vision,  the 
things  which  shall  be  will  by  analogy 
mean  the  things  which  shall  succeed  these, 
i.  e.  a  future  vision.  Notice,  it  is  not  "  the 
things  which  must  come  to  pass,"  as  in 
ver.  1  :  not  the  necessity  of  prophecy,  but 
only  the  sequence  of  things  seen); 
20.]  the  mystery  (i.e.  the  secret  significa- 
tion) of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest 
upon  (held  in,  and  so  standing  over,  as  a 
wreath)  my  right  hand,  and  the  seven 
candlesticks  ofgold  (elliptic  construction  for 
'and  the  mystery  of  the  seven  candlesticks,' 
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seven  chitrehes :  and  the 
seven  candlesticks  which 
thou  saicest  are  the  seven 
c'liirch-es. 
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and    ^ the    seven 
seven  churches. 


candlesticks  f 


Ac-.).— The  seven  stars  are  (sitfiiify)  [the] 
augels  of  the  seven  churches :  and  the 
seven  candlesticks  are  seven  churches 
(the  imiKjrt  of  the  angels  1ms  been  much 
disputed.  Very  many  botli  aucient  and 
lUfHleru  Comnient^itors  take  them  for  tlic 
presiding  presbyters,  or  bishops,  of  the 
churches.  This  view  is  variously  sup- 
ported. It  derives  probability  from  the 
analog:y  of  the  vision  itself,  in  which,  see- 
ing that  the  candelabra  represent  the 
churclies  themselves,  existing  vessels  con- 
taining much  light,  the  stars,  concentrated 
sparks  of  light,  should  represeut  some 
actually  existing  persons  in  or  connected 
with  the  churches.  Again  it  is  supported 
by  our  finding  that  throughout  the  seven 
Kpistles  the  angel  is  treated  as  represent- 
ing and  responsible  for  the  particular 
j-liurch.  But  before  we  pass  on  to  tlie 
other  great  section  of  interpretation,  we 
may  at  once  dismiss  those  forms  of  this  one 
which  make  the  angel  the  ideal  represen- 
tative of  the  governing  body,  or  an  ideal 
messenger  from  the  church,  or  an  antici- 
jiatory  idea  of  the  office  of  Bishop,  not  yet 
instituted  :  or,  in  short,  any  idealism  at  all. 
As  the  church  is  an  objective  reality,  so 
must  the  angel  be,  of  whatever  kind.  This 
consideration  will  also  afl'ect  the  current  of 
interpretation  which  takes  the  angels  to  be 
the  churches  themselves.  The  second  line 
of  interpretation  is  that  which  regards 
them  as  angels,  in  some  way  representing 
the  churches.  In  favour  of  this  is  1)  the 
constant  usage  of  this  book,  in  which  the 
word  angel  occurs  only  in  this  sense  :  2) 
the  further  usage  of  this  book,  in  which  we 
have,  ch.  xvi.  4,  the  angel  of  the  waters 
introduced  without  any  explanation,  who 
can  be  none  other  than  the  angel  presiding 
over  the  waters :  3)  the  expression  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  Matt,  xviii.  10,  "  their  an- 
gels in  heaven  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  coupled 
with  that  expressed  by  the  church  in  the 
house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark, 
Acts  xii.  15,  with  regard  to  their  disbelief 
of  Peter  standing  at  the  door,  "  it  is  his 
angel ."  both  asserting  the  doctrine  that 
angels  are  allotted  to  persons,  and  are 
regarded  as  representing  them  :  a  subject 
full  of  mystery,  and  requiring  circumspect 
treatment,  but  by  no  means  to  be  put  aside, 
ao  is  commonly  done.     4)  The  extension  of 
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this  from  individuals  to  nations  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  which  is  so  often  the  key  to 
apocalyptic  interpretation.  See  Dan.  x.  21, 
xii.  1 :  an  analogy  according  to  which  tiiere 
might  well  be  angels  not  only  of  indivi- 
duals, but  of  churches.  5)  The  fact  that 
throughout  these  Epistles,  nothing  is  ever 
addressed  individually  as  to  a  teacher,  but 
as  to  some  one  person  reflecting  as  it  were 
the  complexion  and  fortunes  of  the  church 
in  a  way  in  which  no  mere  human  teacher 
or  ruler  could.  That  there  is  no  exception 
to  this  in  ch.  ii.  20,  see  maintained  in  note 
there.  6)  To  the  objection  advanced  in 
the  comment  of  Arethas,  that  "  the  pre- 
siding angel  had  not  sinned,  so  as  to  want 
exhorting  to  repent,  &c.,"  the  reply  may  be 
made,  with  advantage  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, that  there  evidently  is  revealed  to  us 
a  mysterious  connexion  between  minister- 
ing angels  and  those  to  whom  they  minis- 
ter, by  which  the  former  in  some  way  are 
tinged  by  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the 
latter.  E.  g.  in  our  Lord's  saying  cited 
above,  the  place  of  dignity  there  asserted 
of  the  angels  of  the  little  children  is  un- 
questionably connected  with  the  character 
of  those  whose  angels  they  are :  and  it 
cannot  be  following  out  such  a  revelation 
too  far  to  say  that,  if  some  of  the  holy 
angels  are  thus  and  for  this  reason  ad- 
vanced to  honour,  others  may  be  similarly, 
and  for  the  opposite  reason,  placed  in  less 
honour  and  relatively  disgraced.  That 
this  idea  is  found  expressed  in  the  Rabbi- 
nical writings  is  a  mark  of  the  further 
development  of  the  truth,  which  seems  to 
have  been  first  revealed  to  Daniel.  7)  It 
will  be  perceived  that  this  interpretation 
does  not  lie  under  any  of  the  objections 
stated  above  as  idealizing  that  which  ought 
to  be  an  objective  reality.  For  it  contem- 
plates the  angels  of  the  churches  as  really 
existent,  not  as  ideal  beings.  It  is  only 
when  this  latter  is  the  case,  that  those  ob- 
jections can  apply.  8)  It  will  also  be  ])er- 
ceived,  that  both  the  circumstances,  which 
were  cited  as  making  for  the  former  inter- 
pretation, tell  equally  for  this :  viz.  a)  that 
just  noticed,  the  actual  existence  of  these 
persons  in  or  belonging  to  the  churches, 
and  b)  the  fact  that>  in  <the  Epistles  the 
angel  is  treated  as  representing  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  particular  church. 
So  that  I  cannot  but  regard  this  second 
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II.  1  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church 
i  So  all  our      jq  +   Ephesus  write;    These    things 

MS8.  of  every  '  -i- 

ach.'t:i6,2o.  saith  ^he  that  holdeth  the  seven 
bcb.i.i3.       stars   in   his   right   hand,  ''he   that 

walketh  in  the  midst  of   the  seven 

cP8.i.6.        golden  candlesticks;  ^cj  know  thy 

pjg'^''''"!' works,    and    thy   labour,    and    thy 

patience,  and   that   thou   canst   not 
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II.  >  Unio  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Ephesus 
lorite ;  These  things  saith 
he  that  holdeth  the  seven 
stars  in  his  right  hand, 
who  toalketh  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks ;  '  I  know  thy  works, 
and  thy  labour,  and  thy 
patience,    and     hoio    thou 


view  as  far  the  more  likely  one.  It  has 
been  taken  by  Origen,  Jerome,  and  several 
more  of  the  ancients,  and  by  many  among 
the  moderns.  The  attempt  to  defend 

the  interpretation  of  angels  as  bishops  by 
the  analogy  of  the  legate  of  the  congrega- 
tion, in  the  synagogue,  appears  to  be  futile, 
inasmuch  as'  that  officer  held  quite  an  in- 
ferior place,  in  no  way  corresponding  to  a 
bishop,  or  any  kind  of  president  of  the 
church.  As  regards  the  symbolism, 

stars  are  the  symbols  of  the  angels  of  the 
churches,  inasmuch  as  angels  are  beings  of 
light,  Heb.  i.  7  [from  Ps.  civ.  4J,  where  see 
note ;  Job  xxxviii.  4,  where  they  are  called 
the  moniing  stars.  The  same  symbolism 
is  used  in  the  prophets  of  Lucifer,  the  day- 
star,  the  son  of  the  morning,  Isa.  xiv.  12  ff., 
who  would  exalt  his  throne  above  the  stars 
of  God,  ib.  ver.  13 ;  Rev.  xii.  4, 9.  See  also 
Luke  X.  18.  That  stars  are  also  used  to 
symbolize  earthly  authorities,  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  symbol,  and  should  never  have  been 
alleged  here  as  a  reason  against  the  literal 
interpretation  of  angels.  The  churches 

themselves  are  represented  by  candlesticks, 
agreeably  with  the  universal  symbolism 
both  of  the  prophetic  and  evangelic  Scrip- 
tures. Compare  Prov.  iv.  18 ;  Isa.  Ix.  1, 
3 ;  Matt.  v.  14,  16  ;  Luke  xii.  35 ;  Phil.  ii. 
15). 

Ch.  II.  1— III.  22]  The  Epistles  to 
THE  SETEN  CHTTECiiES.  Views  have  con- 
siderably differed  respecting  the  character 
of  these  Epistles,  whether  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  simply  historical,  or  historico- 
prophetical,  or  simply  prophetical.  The 
point  on  which  all,  I  presume,  will  be 
agreed  is,  that  the  words  contained  in  these 
Epistles  are  applicable  to  and  intended  for 
the  guidance,  warning,  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  whole  Church  Catholic,  and 
its  several  parts,  throughout  all  time. 
The  differing  interpretations  will  here  be 
only  briefly  alluded  to.  One  account  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Vitringa's  (Latin) 


Commentary,  pp.  27 — 58 :  and  (but  scantily, 
as  most  interpreters  pass  over  this  portion 
of  the  book  slightly)  in  the  introductions 
to  the  principal  commentaries.  See  also 
Abp.  Trench's  Appendix  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Seven  Epistles,  pp.  209—225. 

Before  commenting  on  each  individual 
Epistle,  I  would  notice  the  similar  con- 
struction of  all.  This  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed. Each  Epistle  contains,  1.  A  com- 
mand, to  write  to  the  angel  of  the  particular 
church.  2.  A  sublime  title  of  our  Lord, 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  imagery 
of  the  preceding  vision.  3.  An  address  to 
the  angel  of  the  church,  always  commenc- 
ing with  I  know,  introducing  a  statement 
of  its  present  circumstances :  continuing 
with  an  exhortation  either  to  repentance 
or  to  constancy  :  and  ending  with  a  pro- 
phetic announcement,  mostly  respecting 
what  shall  be  at  the  Lord's  coming.  4.  A 
promise  made  to  "  him  that  overcometh," 
generally  accompanied  with  a  solemn  call 
to  earnest  attention,  "He  that  hath  an 
ear,  Sfc." 

1 — 7.] — The  Epistle  to  the  chttech 
AT  Ephestis.  To  the  angel  of  the 
chnrch  in  Ephesus  write;  These  things 
saith  he  that  holdeth  fast  (compare  ch.  ii. 
25,  iii.  11)  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand, 
He  that  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  candlesticks  of  gold  (assertions  of 
Christ's  being  the  Lord,  the  Governor 
and  the  Upholder  of  His  Church,  agree- 
ably to  the  vision  of  eh.  i. :  coming  in 
suitably  in  this  first  Epistle,  as  beginning 
the  complete  number) :  I  know  (am  aware 
of:  not  as  some  explain  it,  appraise. 
The  context  determines  this  to  be  the  fact 
here,  but  not  this  word.  The  works  might 
be  had  ona,  see  John  iii.  19)  thy  works 
(so  in  all  the  Epistles,  except  those  to 
Smyrna  and  Pergamus),  and  thy  labour 
(1  Cor.  iii.  8,  xv.  58,  the  same  word),  and 
endurance  (labour  and  endurance  [or, 
patience]  form  the  active  and  the  passive 
sides    of    the    energizing    Christian    life. 
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canst  not  bear  them  which 
are  evil  :  and  thou  hast 
fried  them  which  sai/  they 
are  apostles,  and  are  not, 
and  hast  found  them  liars  : 
^  and  hast  borne,  and  hast 
patience,  and  for  my  name's 
sake  hast  laboured,  and 
hast  not  fainted.  *  Never- 
theless I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,  because  thou 
hast  left  thy  frat  love. 
6  Remember  therefore  from 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and 
repent,  and  do  the  first 
works  ;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will 
remove  thy  candlestick  out 
of  his  place,  except  thou 
repent.  ^  But  this  thou 
hast,  that  thou  hatest  the 
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bear    wicked    persons:    and   •*  thoudjohniv.i. 

didst  try  them  ^  which  say  they  are  c2Cor.xi.is. 

apostles,  and  are  not,  and  didst  find 

them   false :    3  and    hadst    patience, 

and  didst  bear  for  my  name's  sake, 

and  hast  ^  not  been  weary  t .  *  Never-  t  oai.  vi.  o. 

•^     '  lleb.  xii.S.5. 

thcless  I  have  against  thee  that  thou  +  ^^^^i^^% 
hast  left  thy  first  love.     ^  Remem-    Xtomr^mLg 
ber  therefore  from  whence  thou  art 
fallen,  and   repent,  and  do  the  first 
works;   ^  or  else  I  will  come   unto  sJI^J*"'- 
theef,  and  \W11  remove  thy  candle- ^^^'f,^jJi; 
stick  out  of  his  place,  if  thou  do  not    ifss.""' 
repent.   ^  Notwithstanding,  this  thou 
hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  works  of 


The  two  are  explanatory,  in  fact,  of 
works;  see  1  Cor.  xv.  58  :  these  being 
the  resulting  fruits  of  labour  and  pa- 
tience, see  eh.  xiv.  13),  and  that  thou 
canst  not  bear  wicked  persons  (these  are 
liere  regarded  as  a  burden,  an  incubus, 
which  the  Ephesiun  church  had  thrown 
off.  The  assertion  is  as  yet  general :  it 
is  particularized  in  the  next  clause),  and 
didst  try  (make  experiment  of)  those  who 
say  that  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not, 
and  didst  find  them  false  (this  is  deeply 
interesting  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's 
prophetic  caution.  Acts  xx.  28—30.  That 
which  he  foretold  had  come  to  pass,  but 
they  had  profited  by  his  apostolic  waru- 
iug):  and  hadst  endurance,  and  didst 
bear  (tlicm,  while  trying  them  :  or  perhaps 
the  verb  is  used  absolutely)  for  my  Name, 
and  hast  not  been  weary.  Howbeit  I 
have  (nothing  need  be  supplied:  the  fol- 
lowing clause  is  the  object  to  the  verb 
"  I  have")  against  thee  that  thou  hast 
left  (deserted ;  or  let  go)  thy  love  which 
was  at  first  (towards  whom  ?  Arethas 
understands  charity  to  thy  neighbours. 
Cirotius  similarly,  and  others  very  va- 
riously. But  there  can  I  think  be  little 
question  that  the  language  is  conjugal, 
and  the  love,  as  Ambrose  Ansbert  £"  thou 
hast  cast  away  the  afl'ection  of  a  chaste 
spouse"],  and  others, — the  first  fervent 
chaste  and  pure  love  of  the  newly-wedded 
bride  :  see  Jer.  ii.  2.  In  what  par- 

ticular the  Ephesiiin  church  had  left  her 
first    love,    is    not    stated.      Perhaps,   as 


Ansbert  says,  "she  was  excited  with  the 
love  of  this  world : "  or,  seeing  that  it  is 
negative,  rather  than  positive  delinquency 
which  is  blamed,  the  love  of  first  con- 
version had  waxed  cold,  and  given  place 
to  a  lifeless  and  formal  orthodoxy). 
Remember  therefore  whence  thou  hast 
fallen  (the  first  fervour  of  love  is  re- 
garded as  a  height,  from  which  the  church 
had  decliued),  and  repent  (quickly  and 
effectually, ,  as  the  tense  in  the  original 
implies),  and  do  the  first  works  (the  works 
which  sprung  from  that  thy  first  love : 
those  resume) ;  but  if.  not,  I  [will]  come 
to  thee  (not  Christ's  final  coming,  but 
his  coming  in  special  judgment  is  here 
indicated),  and  will  move  thy  candle- 
stick out  of  its  place  (i.  e.  will  make  thee 
cease  to  be  a  church:  see  the  fulfilment 
noticed  in  Introd.,  §  iii.  par.  7),  if  thou  do 
not  repent  (shalt  not  have  repented ;  i.  e. 
by  the  speedy  time  indicated  in  the  pre- 
vious command).  6.]  Notwithstanding, 
this  thou  hast  (this  one  thing:  there  is  no 
need  to  supply  ''good"  or  the  like:  of 
what  sort  this  one  thing  is,  is  explained 
by  what  follows.  We  may  notice  the  tender 
compassion  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who,  in 
his  blame  of  a  falling  church,  yet  selects 
for  praise  one  particular  in  which  His 
mind  is  yet  retained.  This  is  for  our  com- 
fort :  but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  for 
our  imitation  also.  "  He  in  the  midst  of 
painful  matters  inserts  encouraging  ones, 
lest  the  church  should  be  swallowed  up 
by  overmuch  sorrow."    Arethas  £lOth  ccn- 
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hver.15.        ^  the  Nicolaitans,  which  I  also  hate. 

i  Matt.xi.  15.   7  i  He   that   liath  an   ear^   let   him 

Ih.m.'djis^'  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 

churches.     To  him  that  overcometh 

kch.ixii.2,14.  will  I  ffive  ^  to  eat  of  Hhe  tree  of 

IGen.ii.O.  .  ...  T  p 

t  the  midst     life,  which   is    m  t  the   paradise  of 

of  is  omitted  '  '■ 

by  an  OUT  old    Qq(1^ 


MSS. 
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deeds  of  the  Nlcolaitnnes, 
which  I  also  hate.  ?  He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  lohat  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches ;  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
tvhich  is  ill  the  midst  of 
the  jfaradise  of  Ood.  ^  And 


8  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church 


tury]),  that  thou  hatest  the  works  ("he 
says  not,  the  Nicolaitans  themselves,  but 
their  works :  because  the  persons  are  to 
be  loved  in  charity,  but  their  vices  had  in 
detestation."  Lyra.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  the  church,  had  this  always  been 
remembered,  the  works,  see  below,  must 
be  referred  to  the  moral  delinquencies  of 
this  sect)  of  the  Nicolaitans  (there  has 
been  much  dispute  who  these  were.  The 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  fathers  was, 
that  they  were  a  sect  founded  by  Nicolaus 
the  proselyte  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons.  But  there  early  becomes  evident 
a  desire  to  vindicate  Nicolaus  the  deacon 
from  the  opprobrium  of  having  been  the 
founder   of    such   a   sect;    and   in    conse- 


quence we 


soon  find  another  Nicolaus  sub- 


stituted for  the  deacon  of  that  name.  An 
apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  speaks  of 
a  Corinthian  of  this  name,  infamous  for 
licentious  practices.  We  come  now  to  the 
second  principal  view  with  regard  to  this 
sect,  which  supposes  their  name  to  be 
symbolic,  and  Nicolaus  to  be  the  Greek 
rendering  of  Balaam,  and  to  mean,  "  lie 
ruined,  or  absorbed  the  people."  Con- 
sequently the  name  Nicolaitans  is  said  to 
be  equivalent  to  Balaamites,  as  is  also 
inferred  from  ver.  14.  This  view  seems 
first  to  have  been  broached  by  Heuraann 
in  1712,  and  since  then  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing one.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
names  are  by  no  means  parallel ;  and  next, 
the  view  derives  no  support  from  ver. 
14  f.,  where  the  followers  of  Balaam  are 
distinct  from  the  Nicolaitans  :  see  note 
there.  And  besides,  there  is  no  sort  of 
reason  for  interpreting  the  name  otherwise 
than  historically.  It  occurs  in  a  passage 
indicating  simple  matters  of  historical  fact, 
just  as  the  name  Antipas  does  in  ver.  13. 
If  we  do  not  gain  trustworthy  accounts  of 
the  sect  from  elsewhere,  why  not  allow  for 
the  gulf  which  separates  the  history  of  the 
apostolic  from  that  of  the  post -apostolic 
period,  and  bo  content  with  what  we  know 


of  them  from  these  two  passages  ?  There 
is  nothing  repugnant  to  verisimilitude  in 
the  report  mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  that 
Nicolaus  fell  into  impurities ;  nor  need  all 
of  those  who  were  chosen  to  aid  the 
Apostles  in  distributing  alms,  have  been 
even  to  the  end  of  their  lives  spotless  and 
infallible.  At  least  it  may  be  enough 
for  us  to  believe  that  possible  of  one  of 
them,  which  the  post-apostdic  Fathers 
did  not  hesitate  to  receive),  which  I  also 
hate  (this  strong  expression  in  the  mouth 
of  our  Lord  unquestionably  points  at 
deeds  of  abomination  and  impurity  :  com- 
pare Isa.  ki.  8;  Jer.  xliv.  4;  Amos  v.  21; 
Zech.  viii.  17).  7.]  Solemn  conclu- 

sion of  the  Epistle.  He  that  hath  an  ear 
(no  fanciful  distinction  must  be  imagined 
between  the  singular,  and  the  plural  which 
is  found  in  the  Gospels  [Matt.  xi.  15, 
xiii.  9,  &c.].  We  have  pi-ecisely  the  same 
use  of  the  singular  in  Matt.  x.  27,  where 
a  distinction  will  hardly  be  maintained), 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  (speaking  in 
its  fulness,  through  Him  to  whom  it  is 
given  without  measure,  to  John  who  was 
in  the  Spirit,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  ecstasy 
and  receptivity :  compare  John  xvi.  13) 
saith  to  the  churches  (Ebrard  well  notices 
that  not  a  colon  [or  semi-colon,  as  in  A.  V.], 
but  a  full  stop  must  be  put  here,  as  in- 
deed might  be  shewn  from  the  way  in 
which  the  proclamation  is  repeated'  in 
ver.  29  .and  in  ch.  iii.  6,  13,  22.  It  directs 
attention,  not  to  that  which  follows  only, 
but  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  seven 
Epistles),  To  him  that  conquereth  (the 
verb  is  absolute,  without  any  object  ex- 
pressed. So  of  Christ  Himself  in  ch.  iii. 
21)  I  will  give  to  him  (so  literally  :  the 
personal  pronoun  is  repeated  both  idio- 
matically and  for  emphasis)  to  eat  (i.  e. 
I  will  permit  him  to  eat:  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  giving  to  eat :  see  ch.  iii. 
21)'of  [the  fruit  of]  the  tree  (see  Gen.  ii.  9, 
from  which  the  words  come:  and  to  suit 
wliich  apparently  the  words  in  the  midst  of 
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Hiito  (he  an<]el  of  the  chnrch 
in  Smifrtta  write;  These 
things  saitk  the  first  and 
the  last,  which  iras  dead, 
and  is  alive  ;  '■•  /  know  tht/ 
works,  and  trlbu-lafion,attd 
porerty,  {but  thou  art  rich) 
and  I  know  (he  blasphemy 
of  (hem  which  say  (hey  are 
Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are 
ihe  synagogue  of  Satan. 
'0  Fear  none  of  those  things 
which  thou  shalt  suffer: 
behold,  tlie  devil  shall  cast 
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in  Smyrna  write;  These  things  saith 
'"  tlie  first  and   the  last,  which  was  "',Sl'- '  **■  '^• 
(lead,  and  revived  :  ^  "  I  know  thy  t  "  *er.  2. 
tribulation,  and  thy  poverty;  never-    Z'o"ouin/o.,r 
thcless    thou    art   "rich;    and    the    mf  ittnt 

probably  put 


slandering-  of  thee  by  p  them  whic 

say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  '^  but  0  Luke  xii.  21. 

,  ,.  ~  ,„      „  ITiin.  vi.18. 


ndch.  lii.  1 
«.  15. 


are  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  10  ^  Fear  j^^\l\j- 
not  t  those  things  which  thou  art  e*'  ^°'  *  '*' 
about  to  suffer:    behold,   the   devil  ^Mn'tV.x.M. 

'  t  •*'"  '"">  of  out 

Uiftt 


liuvc  l)een  sul>stituted  for  in)  of  life,  which 
is  in  the  paradise  of  God  (the  way  to 
which  tree  was  closed  up  after  man's  siu. 
Gen.  ill.  24.  The  promise,  and  its  expres- 
sion, are  in  the  closest  connexion  with  our 
Lord's  discourse  in  John  vi.,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  Gen.  iii.  22.  But  we 
need  not  therefore  say  that  Christ  is  the 
tree  of  life  here,  nor  confuse  the  figure  by 
introtlucing  one  which  in  its  character  is 
distinct  from  it.  Still  less  is  the  tree  to 
be  interpreted  as  being  the  Holy  Spirit. 
See,  for  the  imagery,  ch.  xxii.  2,  14,  19. 
The  words  of  God,  as  following  paradise, 
come  from  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  and  set  forth 
the  holiness  and  glory  of  that  paradise, 
as  consisting  in  God's  dwelling  and  de- 
lighting in  it). 

8—11.]  TuE  Epistle  to  the  chuecii 
AT  Smtkna.  And  to  the  angel  of  the 
chnrch  in  Smyrna  (in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  the  augcl  representing  the  bishop, 
many  of  the  ancient  Commentators  have 
inferred  that  Polycarp  must  have  been 
here  addressed.  Whether  this  were  chrono- 
logically possible,  must  depend  on  the  date 
which  we  assign  to  the  writing  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. He  was  martyred  in  a.b.  168, 
86  years  after  his  conversion)  write;  These 
things  saith  the  first  and  the  last,  which 
was  [became]  dead  and  revived  (see 
ch.  i.  17,  18.  The  words  here  seem  to 
point  on  to  the  promise  in  verses  10,  11) : 
I  know  thy  tribulation,  and  thy  poverty 
(in  outward  wealth,  arising  probably  from 
the  tribulation,  by  the  despoiling  of  the 
goods  of  the  Christians);  nevertheless 
thou  art  rich  (spiritually ;  see  2  Cor.  vi. 
10,  ch.  iii.  18,  and  James  ii.  5):  and 
(I  know)  thy  calumny  from  (arising 
from)  those  who  profess  themselves  to 
be  Jews,   and   they  are  not,   but  [are] 


Satan's  synagogue  (these  slanderers  were 
in  all  probability  actually  Jews  by  birth, 
but  not  [see  Rom.  ii.  28;  Matt.  iii.  9; 
John  viii.  33;  2  Cor.  xi.  22;  Phil.  iii.  4  ff.] 
in  spiritual  reality ;  the  same  who  every 
where,  in  St.  Paul's  time  and  afterwards, 
were  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tians. When  Polycarp  was  martyred,  we 
read  that  "all  the  multitude  of  Gentiles 
and  Jews  dwelling  in  Smyrna  cried  out 
enraged  with  a  loud  voice :"  and  after- 
wards when  faggots  were  collected  for 
the  pile,  "the  Jews  most  eagerly,  as  is 
their  wont,  giving  help."  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  context.  Had  they 
been,  as  some  have  supposed.  Christians, 
called  Jetos  in  a  mystical  sense,  they 
would  hardly  have  been  spoken  of  as  the 
principal  source  of  calumny  against  the 
Church,  nor  would  the  collective  epithet 
of  Satan's  synagogue  be  given  to  them, 
Abp.  Trench  brings  out  there,  how  church, 
the  nobler  word,  was  chosen  by  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  for  the  assembly  of  the 
called  in  Christ,  while  synagogue,  which 
is  only  once  found  [James  ii.  2]  of  a  Chris- 
tian assembly  [and  there,  as  Diistei-dieck 
notes,  not  with  of  God,  but  your^,  was 
gradually  abandoned  entirely  to  the  Jews, 
so  that  in  this,  the  last  book  of  the  canon, 
such  an  expression  as  this  can  be  used. 
See  the  opposite  in  Numb.  xvi.  3,  xx.  4, 
xxxi.  16,  —  the  Lord's  synagogue  [so  in 
the  Septuagint  version]).  10.]  Fear 

not  the  things  which  thou  art  about  to 
suffer  (in  the  ways  mentioned  below.  The 
expression  indicates  manifold  tribulation, 
as  there) :  behold  for  certain  (the  expres- 
sion in  the  original  gives  the  tone  of  pre- 
sent certainty  and  actuality),  the  devil  (it 
is  understood  from  the  context,  that  the 
devil  would  act   through    the   liostility  of 
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that  ye  may  be  tried ;  and  ye  shall 
have  tribulation  ten  days.  *  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  *  a  crown  of  life.  ^^  "^  He  that 
hath  un  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.  He 
that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt 
by  ^  the  second  death. 

12  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Pergamus  write;  These  things  saith 
y  he  which  hath  the  sharp  sword  with 
two  edges ;  l^  ^  I  know  f  where  thou 
dwellest,  even  *  where  Satan^s  throne 
is :  and  thou  boldest  fast  my  name, 
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some  of  you  infoprison,  that 
ye  may  be  tried;  andye shall 
have  tribulation  ten  dayx  : 
be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  ivill  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.  ^  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches;  He  that  over- 
cometh shall  not  be  hurt 
of  the  second  death.  ^"  And 
to  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Fergamos  write  ;  These 
things  saith  he  which  hath 
the  sharp  sword  with  two 
edges;  ^^Iknowthytvorks, 
and  where  thou  dwellesf, 
eveu  where  Satan's  seat 
is  :  and  thou  koldest  fast 


human  agents,  and  among  them  eminently 
these  Jewish  enemies)  is  about  to  cast 
[some]  of  you  into  prison  (to  be  lite- 
rally understood:  the  constant  accom- 
paniment of  persecution,  Acts  xii.  3  j 
xvi.  23),  that  ye  may  be  tried  (by  temp- 
tations to  fall  away  :  not,  that  ye  may 
be  proved.  This  might  be  the  end  which 
Christ  had  in  view  in  permitting  the 
persecution:  but  the  expression  here 
rather  gives  the  purpose  of  the  agent  in 
the  previous  clause,  viz.  the  devil) ;  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days  (the 
expression  is  probably  used  to  signify  a 
short  and  limited  time :  so  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
55  J  Judges  xi.  19;  Dan.  i.  12:  see  also 
Numb.  xiv.  22 ;  1  Sam.  i.  8 ;  Job  xix.  3 ; 
Acts  XXV.  6.  All  kinds  of  fanciful  inter- 
pretations have  been  given :  see  in  my 
Greek  Test.).  Be  (literally,  become :  new 
circumstances  of  trial  requiring  new  kinds 
and  degrees  of  fidelity ;  which  does  not 
remain  as  it  is,  but  tiikes  accession)  thou 
(it  is  quite  futile  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
in  these  Epistles  between  what  is  said  to 
the  Angel  in  the  singular,  and  what  is 
eaid  to  the  Church  in  the  plural.  This  is 
shewn  by  the  former  part  of  this  verse, 
"  thou  art  about  to  suffer,"  .  .  .  followed 
by  some  of  you.  Only  where  there  is  oc- 
casion to  discriminate,  is  the  plural  used  : 
see  V.  24  f. :  but  wherever  the  whole  church 
is  spoken  of  it  is  in  the  singular,  under  the 
pei-son  of  its  representative  angel)  faith- 
ful unto  (not,  "  until :"  but  "  even  unto," 
i.  e.  up  to  the  point  or  measure  of:  Let 
not  thy  faithfulness  stop  short  of  enduring 


death  itself.  Compare  Phil.  ii.  8)  death, 
and  (reff.)  I  will  give  thee  the  crown 
(the  crown,  as  being  the  well-known  prize 
promised  to  the  faithful :  as  in  James  i.  22, 
2  Tim.  iv.  8)  of  life  (genitive  of  apposition  : 
the  life  itself  being  the  crown  :  see  note, 
and  distinction,  on  2  Tim.  iv.  8). 
11.]  Conclusion :  see  above,  verse  7. — 
He  that  conquereth  shall  not  be  injured 
(the  form  in  the  original  gives  great  pre- 
cision and  certainty  to  the  promise  :  there 
is  no  chance  that  he  should  be)  by  (as 
the  source  or  original  of  injury)  the  second 
death  (defined  to  be,  in  ch.  xx.  14,  the 
lake  of  fire.  In  this  he  shall  have  no 
part,  nor  it  any  power  over  him), 

12—17.]  The  Epistle  to  the  CHUEcn 
AT  Pekgamtts.  And  to  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Pergamus  write ;  These  things 
saith  He  that  hath  the  sharp  two-edged 
sword  (the  designation  of  our  Lord  is 
made  with  reference  to  ver.  16  below): 
I  know  where  thou  dwellest,  (viz.) 
where  is  the  throne  of  Satan  (it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  what  these  words  import. 
Andreas  (cent,  vi,)  and  Arethas  (cent,  x.) 
saj',  "  He  calls  Pergamus  the  throne  of 
Satan,  as  being  idolatrous  beyond  the  rest 
of  Asia."  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  was  more  idolatrous  than  e.  g.  Ephesus. 
And  so  Vitringa  and  Bengel.  A  more 
likely  direction  in  which  to  find  the  solu- 
tion is  that  taken  by  Lyra :  "  Satan's 
throne,  that  is,  his  power,  in  incUning 
the  unbelievers  to  persecute  the  church  :" 
for  above,  ver.  10,  the  act  of  persecution 
is  ascribed   to   the    devil :    and    here   we 
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my  name,  and  hast  not 
deaied  my  faith,  even  in 
those  days  wherein  Anti- 
pas  was  my  faithful  mar- 
tyr, who  was  slain  among 
you,  where  Satan  dwelleth. 
'^  But  I  have  a  few  things 
against  thee,  because  thou 
hast  there  them  that  hold 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam, 
who  taught  Balac  to  cast 
a  stumblingblock  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  to 
eat  things  sacrificed  unto 
idols,  and  to  commit  for- 
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and  didst  not  deny  the  faith  of  me 
even   in    the   days   of    Antipas   my 
martyr,    my     faithful     one  t,    who  ^so  two  o/ our 
was  slam  among  you,  where   Satan    ^"*'''- 
dwelleth.      i*  But    I    have    a     few 
thing-s    against   thee,   because   thou 
hast  there  them  that  hold  the  teach- 
ing- of  ''Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  i- Nuinb.^*"',"- 
to  cast  a  stumblingblock  before  the    ivetAL%. 
sons  of  Israel,  "^  to   eat  thing-s  sacri- cve"r.M.'' 


ficed  unto    idols,    '^  and    to   commit 


10.  &  1. 10, 
20. 
Cor.  vi.  IS,  &c. 


learn  by  what  follows,  that  he  had  can-ied 
it  at  Pcrgamus  to  the  extent  of  putting 
Antipas  to  death ;  whieh  seems  not  to 
have  been  reached  elsewhere  at  this  time. 
WTjether  this  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  residence  of  the  supreme 
magistracy  atPergamus,ortosome  fanatical 
zeal  of  tlie  inhabitants  for  the  worship 
of  iEsculapius,  or  to  some  particular  per- 
son or  persons  dwelling  there  especially 
hostile  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  must 
remain  uncertain. — I  may  remark,  that 
it  is  plainly  out  of  the  question  to  attempt, 
as  has  been  done  by  some,  to  connect  such 
an  expression  as  this  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  latter  portion  of  the  book,  and  to 
anticipate  for  the  insignificant  Pergamus  a 
leading  place  in  their  fultilmcnt.  The  ex- 
pression is  relevant,  as  the  context  shews, 
merely  to  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
city,  and  not  to  any  future  part  which  it 
should  take  in  the  fultilmeut  of  prophecy)  : 
and  thou  holdest  fast  my  name  (the  pro- 
fession of  thy  faith  in  Me),  and  didst  not 
deny  the  faith  of  me  in  the  days  of  Antipas 
my  witness  (martyr),  my  faithful  one, 
who  was  slain  among  you,  where  Satan 
dwelleth  (of  Antipas,  the  shortened  form 
of  Antipater, — after  the  analogy  of  Her- 
mas  for  Hermodorus,  Lucas  and  Silas  for 
Lucanus  andSil  vanus, — nothing  is  known  to 
us  with  certainty,  except  from  this  passage. 
Andreas  (cent,  vi.)  says  that  he  had  read  the 
account  of  bis  martyrdom :  and  Arethas  (cent. 
X.)  says,  that  his  "martyrdom"  was  still  ex- 
tant. Kibera  gives  an  account  from  Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Per- 
gamus, and  lived  to  extreme  old  age :  and 
that  when  a  persecution  arose,  in  the  time 
of  Domitian,  after  having  frequently  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession  he  suffered  death 
by  being  scorched  in  a  hot   brazen  bull. 


The  Greek  and  Roman  martyrologies  con- 
tain similar  accounts  at  his  day,  April  11th. 
Respecting  the  childish  symbolic  meanings 
which  have  been  imagined  for  his  name, 
in  defiance  of  philology  and  of  sobriety 
alike,  see  my  Greek  Test.  On  the  words 
where  Satan  dwelleth,  see  above). 

14,  15.]  Nevertheless  I  have  against 
thee  a  few  things  (used  as  a  term  of  com- 
parison with  the  far  greater  number  of 
approved  things  which  remained)  [that] 
(i.e.  "namely,  that,"  introducing  the 
form  of  the  indictment)  :  thou  hast  there 
(in  Pergamus:  the  locality  is  spccitiod 
probably  on  account  of  the  description 
which  has  been  just  given  of  it  as  tlie 
place  where  a  faithful  martyr  had  sutiere<l 
unto  death)  men  holding  the  teaching  of 
Balaam  (not  simply  "doctrine  correspond- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  advice  of 
Balaam,"  but  used  in  strict  correspond- 
ence with  the  words  "who  taught"  fol- 
lowing :  that  which  a  man  teaches  being 
his  doctrine.  And  to  hold  this  teaching, 
is  to  follow  the  teaching),  who  taught 
Balak  (it  is  not  expressly  asserted  in  Num. 
xxxi.  16  that  it  was  Balak  whom  Balaam 
advised  to  use  this  figcncy  against  Israel : 
but  the  narrative  almost  implies  it :  Balak 
was  in  power,  and  was  the  most  likely 
person  to  authorize  and  put  in  force  the 
scheme.  And  so  Josephus  makes  Balaam 
on  departing  call  to  him  Balak  and  the 
princes  of  Midian,  and  give  them  the  ad- 
vice) to  put  a  stumblingblock  (an  occa- 
sion of  sin)  before  (in  the  way,  or  before 
the  face  of)  the  sons  of  Israel,  to  eat  (i.  e. 
inducing  them  to  eat)  things  offered  to 
idols  (from  Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  it  was  not 
only  participation  in  things  oflcred  to 
idols,  but  the  actual  oflering  sacrifices  to 
them,  of  which  the  children  of  Israel  were 
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fornication.  15  So  hast  thou  also 
them  that  hold  the  doctrine  "^of 
the  Nieolaitans,  fin  like  manner. 
^c  Repent  therefore  -f,  or  else  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  ^will 
fight  against  them  with  the  sword 
of  my  mouth.  17  s  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches.  To  him 
'''M\    „  that  overcometh  will  I  give  t  of  the 

tted  6y  all  a  i 

ouiMss.  y^(jeii  manna,,  and  will  give  him  a 


t  So  all  our 
MSS..  none 
trading  ai 


eh.  i.  16^ 

xix.  15, n 

g  ver.  7, 11. 
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nication.  i^  gQ  j^^st  thou 
also  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolai- 
tanes,  which  thing  I  hate. 
^^  Repent ;  or  else  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  fight  against 
them  with  the  sword  of 
my  mouth.  •'  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
lohat  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches  ;  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to 
eat  of  the  hidden  manna, 
and  will  give  him  a  white 


guilty.  But  seeing  that  the  participation 
was  that  which  was  common  to  both,  our 
Lord  takes  that  as  the  point  to  be  brought 
forward)  and  to  commit  fornication. 
15.]  Thus  thou  also  hast  (as  well  as 
those  of  old :  not,  as  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  ver.  6)  men  holding  (see  above) 
the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  in  like 
manner  (viz.  in  eating  things  oliered  to 
idols,  and  fornication.  We  may  remark, 
1)  that  it  is  most  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  passage  to  understand  these  sins  in 
the  case  of  the  Nicolaitans,  as  in  that  of 
those  whom  Balaam  tempted,  literally,  and 
not  mystically  :  2)  that  the  whole  sense  of 
the  passage  is  against  the  idea  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Balaamitcs  and  the  Nicolaitans  : 
and  would  be  in  fact  destroyed  by  it.  The 
mere  existence  of  the  etymological  relation 
is  extremely  doubtful  [see  above  on  ver. 
6]  :  and  even  granting  it, — to  suppose  the 
two  identical,  would  be  to  destroy  the  his- 
torical illustration  by  which  the  present 
existing  sect  is  described).  16.]  Re- 

pent therefore  (the  command  is  addressed 
not  only  to  the  Nicolaitans,  but  to  the 
church,  which  did  not,  like  that  of  Ephesus, 
hate  them,  but  apparently  tolerated  them)  : 
but  if  not,  I  [will]  come'  to  thee  quickly 
(here  again, — though  in  the  common  phrase 
which  expresses  the  last  great  day, — not  said 
of  the  Lord's  final  coining  ;  as  indeed  the 
language  shews,  for  then  He  will  no  longer 
"  make  war"),  and  will  make  war  with 
them  (the  Nicolaitans)  with  (literally,  in, 
as  armed  with  or  arrayed  in)  the  sword 
of  my  mouth  (many  expositors  suppose  an 
allusion  to  the  sword  of  the  angel,  armed 
with  which  he  withstood  Balaam  in  the 
way  [Num.  xxii.  23,  31],  or  to  that  and 
the  Bword  by  which  those  who  sinned  in 
tho   matter  of  Baalpeor   [Num.  xxv.    5] 


and  eventually  Balaam  himself  [Num. 
xxxi.  8]  were  slain :  but  seeing  that  the 
connexion  with  ch.  i.  16  is  so  plainly 
asserted  by  our  ver.  12,  it  seems  better 
to  confine  the  allusion  to  that  sword,  and 
not  to  stretch  it  to  what  after  all  is  a  very 
doubtful  analogy). 

17.]  Conclusion.  For  the  former  clause 
see  on  ver.  7.  We  may  notice  that  in 
these  three  first  Epistles,  the  proclamation 
precedes  the  promise  to  him  that  con- 
quereth:  in  the  four  last,  it  follows  the 
promise. — To  him  that  conquereth  I  wUl 
give  to  him  (see  above  on  ver.  7)  of  the 
manna  which  is  hidden  (in  this  manna, 
there  is  unmistakably  an  allusion  to  the 
proper  and  heavenly  food  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  as  contrasted  with  the  unhal- 
lowed idol-oftcrings  j  but  beyond  that, 
there  is  an  allusion  again  [see  above  on 
ver.  7]  to  our  Lord's  discourse  in  John 
vi.,  where  He  describes  Himself  as  the 
true  bread  from  heaven  :  not  that  we  need 
here,  any  more  than  in  ver.  7  [see  note 
there],  confuse  the  present  figure  by  lite- 
rally pressing  the  symbolism  of  that  chap- 
ter. Christ's  gifts  may  all  be  summed  up 
in  the  gift  of  Himself:  on  the  other  hand. 
He  may  describe  any  of  the  manifold  pro- 
prieties of  his  own  Person  and  office  as  His 
gift.  This  manna  is  hidden,  in  allusion 
partly  perhaps  to  the  fact  of  the  pot  of 
manna  laid  up  in  the  ark  in  the  holy  of 
holies  [Exod.  xvi.  33 :  compare  our  ch.  xi. 
19  :  not  to  the  Jewish  fable,  that  a  pot  of 
manna  was  hidden  by  Josiah  before  the 
wasting  of  the  temple,  and  shall  again  be 
produced  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah]  :  —but 
principally  to  the  fact  that  our  spiritual 
life,  with  its  springs  and  nourishments,  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  Col.  iii.  3.  See 
also  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24;  cv.  40),  and  I  will 
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stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which 
no  man  knoweth  saving  he 
that  receiceth  it.  '^  And 
unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Thyatira  write  ; 
These  things  sailh  the  Son 
of  God,  who  hath  his  eyes 
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white  stone,  and  on  the  stone  ''a  new  hi-tiin-ij. 
name  written^  which  none  knoweth 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it. 

18  And  unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Thyatira  write ;  These 
thing's  saith  the  Son  of  God,  '  who  '  <=''•'• ",  is. 


give  to  him  a  white  stone  (see  below), 
and  on  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  none  knoweth  except  he  that  re- 
ceiveth it  (the  views  concerning  this  stone 
have  been  very  viirious.  Beile  interjirets 
it  "  the  body,  now  white  by  baptism,  then 
refulgent  with  tlie  glory  of  incorruption." 
But  this  is  surely  out  of  the  question. 
Some  have  connected  this  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  manna,  and  cited  the  Rab- 
binical tradition,  that  with  the  manna  fell 
precious  stones  and  pearls.  Others  again 
think  of  the  precious  stones  bearing  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  on  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High  Priest,  the  order  for 
which  was  contemporary  with  the  giving 
of  the  manna,  Exod.  xxviii.  17  ;  xxxix.  10, 
and  regard  this  as  indicating  the  priestly 
dignity  of  the  victorious  Christian.  Eb- 
rard  remarks,  that  as  the  hidden  manna 
wiis  the  reward  for  abstaining  from  idol- 
meat,  so  this  for  abstinence  from  fornica- 
tion. Again  Aretbas  and  others  have  re- 
minded us  of  the  Gentile  custom  of  pre- 
senting the  victors  at  the  games  witli  a 
stone  or  ticket  which  entitled  them  to 
nourishment  at  the  public  expense,  and 
to  admission  to  royal  festivals.  Hence 
they  regard  the  white  stone  as  the  ticket 
of  admission  to  the  heavenly  feast.  But  it 
may  be  replied,  1)  the  feast  is  mentioned 
separately  under  the  name  of  the  hidden 
manna:  and  2)  the  description  of  the 
writing  on  the  stone,  which  follows,  will 
not  suit  this  view.  Again,  others,  regard- 
ing the  connexion  of  the  white  stone  with 
the  manna,  refer  to  the  use  of  the  lot  cast 
among  the  priests,  which  should  offer  the 
sacridce :  or  to  the  writing  a  name,  at 
election  by  ballot,  on  a  stone  or  a  bean  : 
or  to  the  custom  of  absolving  criminals 
with  a  white  stone  and  condemning  them 
with  a  black  one.  Some  expositors  com- 
bine two  or  more  of  these  expositions. 

But  it  is  against  all  these  interpreta- 
tions, that  no  one  of  them  fits  the  con- 
ditions of  this  description.  Each  one  halts 
in  the  explanation  either  of  the  stone  itself, 
or  of  that  which  is  written  on  it.  Least  of 
all,  perhaps,  does  the  last  apply ;  the  ver- 


dict of  acquittal  would  be  a  strange  re- 
ward indeed  to  one  who  has  fought  and 
overcome  in  the  strength  of  an  acquittal 
long  ago  obtained.  Col.  iii.  13.  The  most 
probable  view  is  that  which  Bengel  gives 
a  hint  of,  and  which  Hengstenberg  and 
Diisterdieck  hold,  that  the  figure  is  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  using  small 
stones,  inscribed  with  writing,  for  various 
purposes,  and  that,  further  than  this,  the 
imagery  belongs  to  the  occasion  itself  only. 
Taking  it  thus,  the  colour  is  that  of  vic- 
tory, see  ch.  iii.  3 ;  vi.  2 ;  iv.  4 ;  xix.  14. 
The  name  inscribed  yet  remains  for  con- 
sideration. It  is  in  this,  as  it  would  be  in 
every  case,  the  inscription  which  gives  the 
stone  its  real  value,  being,  as  it  is,  a  token 
of  I'eward  and  approval  from  the  Son  of 
God.  But  iohat  name  is  this?  not  what 
name  in  each  case,  for  an  answer  to  this 
question  is  precluded  by  the  very  terms, 
"  which  none,  &c. :"  but  of  what  kind  ?  Is 
it  the  name  of  Christ  Himself,  or  of  God 
in  Christ  ?  This  supposition  is  precluded 
also  by  the  same  terms  :  for  any  mysteri- 
ous name  of  God  or  of  Christ  would  either 
be  hidden  from  all  [so  ch.xix.l2],  or  known 
to  all  who  were  similarly  victorious  through 
grace.  These  very  terms  seem  to  require 
that  it  should  be  the  recipient's  oivn  name, 
a  new  name  however;  a  revelation  of  his 
everlasting  title,  as  a  son  of  God,  to  glory 
in  Christ,  but  consisting  of,  and  revealed 
in,  those  personal  marks  and  signs  of  God's 
peculiar  adoption  of  himself,  which  he  and 
none  else  is  acquainted  with.  "  If  the 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  intenueddleth  not  with  its  joy" 
[Prov.  xiv.  10],  then  the  deep  secret  deal- 
ings of  God  with  each  of  us  during  those 
times,  by  which  our  sonship  is  assured  and 
our  spiritual  strife  carried  onward  to  vic- 
tory, can,  when  revealed  to  us  in  the  other 
blessed  state,  be  known  thoroughly  to  our- 
selves only). 

18 — 29.]  The  Epistle  to  the  ciiUEcn 
AT  Thyatira.  And  to  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Thyatira  write;  These  things 
saith  the  Son  of  God  (our  Lord  thus  names 
Himself  here,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
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hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine 
brass  f ;  19  ^  I  know  thy  works,  and 
thy  love,  and  thy  faith,  and  thy 
service,  and  thy  patience,  and  thy 
works;  and  the  last  to  be  more 
than  the  first.  ^0  Notwithstanding- 
t  a  few  things  J   havc  t    affainst    thee,    that    thou 

is  omitted  b;/  . 

S/ssITJ^si-  sufferest  f  thy  wife  ^  Jezebel,  which 

t  and 


iHave  much'  callcth  licrsclf  a  prophetess 

against  thee, 
t  See  note. 

*  3K  &  Si^S.    2  Kings  ix.  7.  t  So  all  our  MSS. 
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like  unto  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  his  feet  are  like  fine 
brass;  i'  I  know  thy 
works,  and  charity,  and 
service,  and  faith,  and  thy 
patience,  and  thy  works; 
and  the  last  to  be  more 
than  the  first.  20  jsrof. 
tcithstanding  I  have  a  fani 
things  against  thee,  he- 
cause  thou  sufferest  that 
woman  Jezebel,  which 
calleth  herself  a  pro- 
phetess,   to   teach   and   to 


of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  ver.  27  being 
from  Ps.  ii.,  in  which  it  is  written,  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee"),  who  hath  his 
eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire  (connected  with 
ver.  23,  "  I  am.  he  that  searcheth  the  reins 
and  the  hearts"),  and  his  feet  are  like  to 
chalcolibanus  (for  this  word,  see  on  ch.  i. 
15.  There  is  here  probably  a  connexion 
with  ver.  27,  "  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter 
shall  they  be  broken  to  pieces,"  which 
will  be  the  work  of  the  strongly  shod 
feet):  I  know  thy  works,  and  the  love 
(this,  standing  first,  is  probably  quite 
general,  to  God  and  man)  and  the  faith 
(general  again :  not  faithfulness,  but  in 
its  ordinary  sense)  and  the  ministration 
(viz.  to  the  sick  and  poor,  and  all  that 
need  it :  the  natural  proof  of  love  and 
faith — faith  working  by  love.  Gal.  v.  6) 
and  the  endurance  (in  tribulation :  or 
perhaps  the  "patient  continuance  in  ivell- 
doing"  of  Rom.  ii.  7)  of  thee ;  and  (that) 
thy  last  works  (are)  more  (in  number,  or 
importance,  or  both)  than  the  first  (this 
praise  is  the  opposite  of  the  blame  con- 
veyed by  ver.  5  to  the  Ephcsiau  church). 
20.]  Notwithstanding,  I  have 
against  thee  that  thou  sufferest  thy  wife 
Jezebel  (on  the  whole,  the  evidence  for 
thy  being  inserted  in  the  text  seems  to 
me  to  preponderate.  It  could  not  well 
have  been  inserted :  and  was  sure  to  have 
been  erased,  fi"om  its  difficulty,  and  pos- 
sibly from  other  reasons,  considering  what 
was  the  common  interpretation  of  the 
angel.  It  does  not  create  any  real  diffi- 
culty :  finding  its  meaning  not  in  the 
matter  of  fact  at  Thyatira,  but  in  the 
history  from  which  the  appellation  Jezebel 
is  taken.  In  1  Kings  xxi.  25  we  read, 
"  Ahab,  who  did  sell  himself  to  work 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  tlie  Lord :  whom 


Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up :"  from  which 
text  the  phrase  is  transferred  entire,  im- 
porting that  this  Jezebel  was  to  the  churcli 
at  Thyatira  what  that  other  was  to  Ahab. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  who  is,  or 
who  are,  imported  by  the  term.  The  very 
fact  of  the  name  Jezebel  being  chosen  [for 
it  is  impossible,  even  were  this  the  actual 
name  of  a  woman,  that  it  should  be  used 
here  with  any  other  than  the  symbolic 
meaning],  coupled  with  thy  wife,  as  above 
explained,  takes  us  out  of  the  realms  of 
simple  fact  into  those  of  symbolism.  The 
figure  of  "Jezebel  thy  wife"  being  once 
recognized  in  its  historical  import,  it  would 
not  be  needful  that  an  individual  woman 
should  be  found  to  answer  to  it :  the  con- 
science of  the  Thyatiran  church  could  not 
fail  to  apply  the  severe  reproof  to  what- 
ever influence  was  being  exerted  in  the 
direction  here  indicated.  So  that  I  should 
rate  at  very  little  the  speculations  of  many 
Commentators  on  the  supposed  woman 
here  pointed  out.  Diisterdieck,  recently, 
remarks  that  the  expression,  which  calleth 
herself  a  prophetess,  has  something  indi- 
vidual about  it.  So  it  has :  but  may  not 
this  individuality  belong  just  as  well  to 
the  figure,  as  to  the  thing  signified  by  it  ? 
The  sect  or  individuals  being  once  concen- 
trated as  Jezebel,  this  expression  would 
follow  of  course,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
figure.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  should 
feel  it  more  probable  that  some  individual 
teacher,  high  in  repute  aud  influence  at 
the  time,  is  pointed  at.  The  denunciation 
of  such  a  teacher  under  such  a  title  would 
be  at  once  startling  and  decisive.  Nor 
would  probability  be  violated  by  the  other 
supposition,  that  a  fiivoured  and  influen- 
tial party  in  the  Thyatiran  church  is  de- 
signated. The  church  herself  is  repre- 
sented by  a  woman  :  why  may  not  a  pirty 
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seduce  my  servants  to 
commit  fornication,  and 
to  eat  things  sacrificed 
unto  idols.  -''  And  I  gave 
her  space  to  repent  of  her 
fornication ;  and  she  re- 
pented not.  ^"^  Behold,  I 
will  cast  her  into  a  bed, 
and  them  that  commit 
adultery  with  her  into 
great  tribulation,  except 
ihei/  repent  of  their  deeds. 
^3  And    I   will    kill    her 
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slie   tcacheth  and  scduceth   my  ser- 
vants "^  to  commit   fornication^  and  "',5'"'ai"xv'' 
to  eat  things   sacrificed    unto   idols.    xM%o'/"''' 
-1  And  I  g-ave  her  time  "to  repent, » Hj-'ry i^j^*- 
and  she  vnW  not  repent  of  her  forni- 
cation f.       22 -Beiioij^    I    cast    her  tso^-^Mj^-irour 
into  a  bed,  and  them  that  commit 
adultery  together  with  her  into  great 
tribulation,   except    they   repent    of 
her  t  deeds.      23  And   ber   children +'5j,,?('",^;;^^','' 

ike  Ahxandrinc. 


[compare  the  Jews,  who  are  the  "  syna- 
gogue  of  Satan"  of  ver.  9]  within  tlie 
church  be  simihirly  symbolized  ?  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  real  sohition  must 
lie  hiililen  until  all  that  is  hidden  shall 
be  known.  See  more  below),  who  calleth 
herself  a  prophetess  (this  clause  perhaps 
points  at  an  individual :  but  there  is  on 
the  other  hand  no  reason  why  a  sect 
claiming  prophetic  gifts  should  not  be 
indicated :  the  feminine  belonging  as  be- 
fore to  the  historical  symbol),  and  she 
teacheth  and  deceiveth  my  servants,  to 
commit  fornication  and  eat  things  sacri- 
ficed to  idols  (hence  the  propriety  of  the 
name  Jezebel :  for  both  these  were  the 
abominations  of  the  historical  Jezebel: 
2  Kings  IX.  22,  30  [See  Jer.  iv.  30 ;  Nahura 
iii.  4]  :  the  latter  indeed  in  its  more  aggra- 
vated form  of  actual  idolatry,  1  Kings  xviii. 
19.  This  specification  of  the  mischief  done 
shews  us  that  this  influence  at  Thyatira 
was  in  the  same  direction  as  the  evil  works 
of  the  Nicolaitans  at  Pergamus,  ver.  14. 
The  fact  that  this  was  the  prevalent  direc- 
tion of  the  false  teaching  of  the  day,  is 
important  in  a  chronological  point  of  view : 
see  Introduction,  §  iii.  par.  6).  And  I  gave 
her  time  (not,  "  in  my  pre-ordination  of 
what  is  to  be,"  as  in  Mark  xiii.  20,  but 
denoting  historically  that  which  the  Lord 
had  actually  done,  in  vain.  Notice  that 
the  "  suff'ering "  her,  on  which  depended 
the  time  given  her  for  repentance,  is  yet 
blamed  [ver.  20]  in  the  church  of  Thyatira 
as  a  sin)  that  she  should  repent,  and  she 
Willeth  not  to  repent  of  (literally,  "  out 
of,"  so  as  to  come  out  of)  her  fornication 
(the  word  is  here  to  be  taken,  as  in  all 
tliese  passages,  in  its  literal  sense.  Other- 
wise, if  taken  figuratively,  it  would  be 
only  a  repetition  of  the  other  particular, 
idolatry).  22.]  Behold  (arrests  attention, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  something  un- 


expected and  terrible),  I  cast  her  (evi- 
dently against  her  will :  but  there  is  not 
necessarily  violence  in  the  word :  it  is  the 
ordinary  verb  for  being  "  cast "  on  a  bed 
of  sickness :  so  jMatt.  viii.  6,  14)  into  a 
bed  (of  sickness,  see  Ps.  xli.  3 :  will  change 
her  bed  of  whoredom  into  a  bed  of  an- 
guish. So  most  Commentators.  Perhaps 
the  threat  has  reference  to  a  future  pesti- 
lence. Some  understand  tl>e  bed  to  be 
future  punishment,  referring  to  Isa.  xiv. 
11),  and  those  who  commit  adultery  (not 
now  fornication,  but  a  more  general  term, 
embracing  in  its  wide  meaning  both  the 
fornication  and  eating  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  well  known  as  the  word  used  of 
rebellious  and  idolatrous  Israel,  .ler.  iii.  8, 
v.  7 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  32  &c.)  together  with  her 
(not  those  who  commit  adultery  with  her, 
but  those  who,  as  well  as  she,  commit 
adultery :  those  who  share  with  her  in 
her  adulteries.  These,  as  interpreted  by 
the  tone  with  which  the  rebuke  began, 
will  mean,  those  who  by  suffering  and 
encouraging  her,  make  themselves  par- 
takers of  her  sin.  And  this  rather  favours 
the  idea  that  not  one  individual,  but  a 
dominant  party,  is  intended.  See  below) 
into  great  tribulation  (this  clause  forms  a 
kind  of  parallelism  with  the  former,  so 
that  into  great  tribulation  is  parallel  with 
info  a  bed.  But  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  interpreting  the  bed.  Her  punishment 
and  that  of  her  children  [see  below]  is  one 
thing;  that  of  the  partakers  in  her  adul- 
teries, those  in  the  church  who  tolerated 
and  encouraged  her,  another,  viz.  great 
tribulation.  This  is  forcibly  shewn  by  the 
words  if  they  do  not  repent  of  her  works 
following),  if  they  do  not  (speedily  and 
effectually,  shall  not  have  done  so  by  the 
time  which  I  have  in  my  thoughts)  repent 
of  her  (not  their:  they  are  Christ's  ser- 
vants who  are  tampering  with  her  tempta- 
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will  I  kill  with  death;  and  all  the 
'lch"on."-^-  churches  shall  know  that  «  I  am 
xxix.!?.'      he  which    searcheth    the    reins   and 

2  Chron.  vi. 

jer.xi;2o.'"^'^c^^ts :  and  pI  will  give  unto  every 
&x"'i2.'     one  of  you  according*  to  your  works. 

John  ii.  21,       . ,   ^  "^  _  *=■  -^ 

2*:  Rom.'"  ~  -"^^  ^^"^°  y°^  ^  ^^J}  t  unto  the 
.  Ps.'ilu.  12.  _  rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have 
&iTv'ib^'  '  ^'^^  ^^^^^  doctrine,  such  as  have  not 
GaLvi^""  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they 
omitted  call  them ;  ^  I  t  put  upon  you  none 
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children  with  death;  and 
all  the  churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  he  which 
searcheth  the  reins  and 
hearts:  and  I  ivill  give 
unto  every  one  of  you 
according  to  your  ivorks. 
2*  But  unto  you  I  say,  and 
unto  the  rest  in  Thyatira, 
as  many  as  have  not  this 
doctrine,  and  which  have 
not  knoicn  the  depths  of 
Satan,  as  they  speak;    I 


tions  and  allowing  themselves  in  her 
works,  which  are  alien  from  their  own 
spiritual  life)  works.  And  her  children 
(emphatically  put  forward  as  distinguished 
from  the  last  mentioned:  as  if  it  were, 
"  And  as  to  her  children,  &e."  These  are 
her  proper  adherents :  not  those  who  suffer 
her,  but  those  who  are  begotten  of  her,  and 
go  to  constitute  her.  Some  Commentators 
have  vainly  dreamt  of  the  slaughter  of 
Ahab's  seventy  sons,  2  Kings  x. :  but  they 
were  not  Jezebel's  children.  The  histori- 
cal figure  is  obviously  dropped  here)  I  will 
slay  with  death  (the  expression  is  pro- 
bably a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  by  "  to  kill 
with  death,"  and  which  occurs  Lev.  xx.  10, 
in  reference  to  adultery.  But  we  need  not 
suppose  a  direct  reference  to  that  passage  : 
for  there  is  nothing  of  adultery  here :  we 
have  done  with  that,  and  are  come  to  the 
judgment  on  her  children) ;  and  all  the 
churches  (this  remarkable  expression, 
meaning  not,  all  the  Asiatic  churches,  but 
all  the  churches  in  the  world  to  the  end 
of  time,  lifts  the  whole  of  this  threatening 
and  its  accompanying  encouragements  out 
of  proconsular  Asia,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse 
into  the  universal  character  of  these  mes- 
sages) shall  know  that  I  am  he  that 
searcheth  the  reins  and  the  hearts 
(which,  see  Rom.  viii.  29,  is  the  attribute 
of  God  :  and  therefore  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Compare  ver.  18  above,  and  note.  Grotius 
says,  "  By  the  reins  are  understood  the 
desires,"  as  also  Ps.  cxix.  13,  Jer.  xii.  2, 
Prov.  xxiii.  16  :  by  the  heart,  the  thoughts, 
1  Sam.  xvi.  7,  1  Kings  viii.  39  &c.  But  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  so  minute  a  dis- 
tinction is  in  the  words ;  whether  they  are 
not  rather  a  general  designation  for  the 
whole  inward  part  of  a  man) :  and  I  will 
give  to  you  ('  will  render,  in  My  doom  of 
judgment.'     The  strain  of  the  Lord's  mes- 


sage is  suddenly  changed  into  a  direct  ad- 
dress to  those  threatened)  to  each  accord- 
ing to  your  works  (not  the  mere  outward 
products  of  the  visible  life,  but  the  real 
acts  and  verities  of  the  inward  man,  dis- 
cerned by  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Son  of 
God).  24  ]  But  (contrast  to  those 

addressed  before)  to  you  I  say,  the  rest 
who  are  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have 
not  (not  only  do  not  hold,  but  are  free 
from  any  contact  with)  this  teaching, 
such  as  have  not  known  the  depths  (deep 
places)  of  Satan,  as  they  call  them  (it  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  falsely  named 
Gnosis  [Knowledge],  to  boast  of  its 
Bathea,  or  depths,  of  divine  things.  Tcr- 
tullian  says,  in  accusing  the  Valentinian 
heretics  of  dark  deeds  in  secret,  that  it 
you  ask  plain  questions  about  their  myste- 
ries, they  knit  their  brows,  and  answer, 
"It  is  deep."  We  may  safely  therefore 
refer  the  expression  to  the  heretics  spoken 
of.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  to  whom,  as  their 
subject,  the  words  as  they  call  them  are  to 
be  appropriated,  and  again  whose  words  "  of 
Satan  "  are,  whether  those  1)  of  our  Lord, 
2)  of  the  heretics,  or  3)  of  the  Christians 
addressed.  If  they  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tians, then  the  sense  will  be,  that  they, 
the  Christians,  called  the  depths  of  the 
heretics  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  were 
content  to  profess  their  ignorance  of 
them.  So  far  would  be  true  enough  ;  but 
the  sentence  would  thus  be  left  very  flat 
and  pointless,  and  altogether  inconsistent 
in  its  tone  with  the  solemn  and  pregnant 
words  of  the  rest  of  the  message.  If  the 
words  as  they  call  them  belong  to  the 
heretics,  we  have  our  choice  between  two 
views  of  the  words  of  Satan  :  either  1)  that 
the  heretics  themselves  called  their  own 
mysteries  the  depths  of  Satan.  But  this, 
though  held  by  some  as  a  possible  alterna- 
tive,—can  hardly  be  so,  seeing  that  the 
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tvill  put  upon  you  none 
other  burden.  •*  But  that 
which  ye  have  already  hold 
fast  till  I  come.  ^^  And 
he  that  overconieth,  and 
keepeth  my  works  unto 
the  end,  to  him  will  I 
tjive  power  over  the  na- 
tions :  '''  and  he  shall  rule 
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other   burden.     25  But   'that   which  rch.iu.u. 

ye    have,    hold    fast    till    I    come. 

-^  And    he    that    overcometh,     and 

he   that   keepeth  *my    works   unto » •{"j'j;,;'!^ 


the  end,  *  to  him  will  I  give  autho- 
rity over    the   nations  :    ~7  u  and  he 


iii.  i3. 

t  Matt.  xix.  28. 
Luke  xxli. 
2(1,30.  ICor. 
vi.8.    ch.  iii. 
21.  &  IX.  4. 


.  «.  9. 


words  surely  would  not  bear  the  sense 
thus  assigned  to  them,  viz.  that  they  could 
go  deeper  than  and  outwit  Satan  in  his 
own  kingdom :  and  seeing  moreover,  that 
no  such  formula,  or  any  resembling  it,  is 
found  as  used  by  the  ancient  Gnostic  here- 
tics: or  2)  that  the  words  as  they  call 
them  apply  only  to  the  word  depths,  and 
that,  when,  according  to  their  way  of 
speaking,  "  of  God  "  should  have  followed 
[1  Cor.  ii.  10],  the  Lord  in  indignation 
substitutes  of  Satan.  This  has  been  the 
sense  taken  by  most  Commentators.  And 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  alone  comes  in 
any  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
passage,  in  intensity  of  meaning  and  so- 
lemnity, as  well  as  in  likelihood) ;  I  cast 
not  upon  you  any  other  burden  (to  what 
do  the  words  refer  ?  There  can,  I  imagine, 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer,  if  we  re- 
member some  of  the  expressions  used  in 
the  apostolic  decree  in  which  these  very 
natters  here  in  question,  fornication  and 
abstaining  from  unholy  meats,  were  the 
only  things  forbidden  to  the  Gentile  con- 
verts. For  our  Lord  here  takes  up  and 
refers  to  those  very  words.  In  Acts  xv.  28 
we  read,  "It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  vs  to  lay  upon  you  no 
greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things,  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered 
to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  fornication."  This 
act  of  simple  obedience,  and  no  deep  mat- 
ters beyond  their  reach,  was  what  the 
Lord  required  of  them.  And  this  burden 
resolved  itself  into  keeping  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  as  enjoined  in  the 
next  sentence.  The  word  has  been  very 
variously  understood  : — of  the  trouble 
given  them  by  Jezebel  and  her  followers : 
— of  the  punishments  about  to  befall  the 
heretics,  which  were  not  to  be  feared  by 
the  Christians:— of  the  burden  of  previous 
suffering  implied  in  the  word  patience 
above,— and  of  the  sense  of  "  burden,"  so 
often  occurring  in  the  prophets  when  they 
denounce  the  divine  threatenings.  But  to 
my  mind  the  allusion  to  the  apostolic  de- 


cree is  too  clear  and  prominent  to  allow  of 
any  other  meaning  coming  into  question  : 
at  "least  any  other  which  sets  that  entirely 
aside.  Others  may  be  deduced  and  flow 
from  that  one,  which  have  meaning  for 
the  church  now  that  those  former  subjects 
of  controversy  have  passed  away) :  but 
("  only : "  i.  e.,  forget  not  that  the  licence 
just  accorded  involves  this  sacred  obliga- 
tion) that  which  ye  have  (see  ch.  iii.  11: 
not  to  be  restricted  in  its  sense  to  their 
stedfastness  in  resisting  Jezebel  and  hers, 
but  representing  the  sum  total  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  hope  and  privilege ;  the  "faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints"  of 
Jude  3),  hold  fast  (the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal sets  forth  not  so  much  the  continuing 
habit,  as  the  renewed  and  determined  grasp 
of  every  intervening  moment  of  the  space 
prescribed)  until  the  time  when  I  shall 
come  (the  original  gives  an  uncertainty 
when  the  time  shall  be,  which  we  cannot 
convey  in  our  language).  26.]  And 

(the  announcement  of  reward  to  the  con- 
queror now  first  precedes  the  proclamation 
to  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the 
churches  :  and  is  joined,  here  alone,  by 
"and"  to  the  preceding  portion  of  the 
Epistle;  being  indeed  more  closely  con- 
nected with  it  in  this  case  than  in  any 
of  the  others:  see  below)  he  that  con- 
quereth  and  he  that  (by  this  second  de- 
signation this  second  class  is  precluded 
from  being  taken  as  merely  explanatory 
of  the  first,  and  is  specified  as  included  in 
it)  keepeth  to  the  end  (it  is  remarkable, 
that  immediately  after  the  words,  so  point- 
edly alluded  to  above,  in  the  apostolic 
decree,  Acts  xv.  28,  was  added,  from  tohich 
if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well) 
my  works  (contrast  to  her  works,  ver.  22  : 
but  extending  beyond  that  contrast  to  a 
general  and  blessed  truth.  My  works,  i.  e. 
which  belong  to  Me,  are  the  attributes  of 
Myself  and  of  Mine),  I  will  give  to  him 
authority  over  the  nations  (compare  the 
words,  "Hare  thou  authority  orer  the 
cities,"  Luke  xix.  17,  which  is  the  reward 
of  him  who  obeyed  the  command,  "Occupy 
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shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron^ 
as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  are  broken 
to  shivers :  as  I  also  have  received 
of  my  Father.  28  ^^(j  j  ^^[\l  gjye 
him  ^  the  morning  star.  29  y  jJe 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 

III.  ^  And  unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Sardis  write ;  These  things 
saith  he  ^  that  hath  the  seven  Spirits 
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fkem  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
as  the  vessels  of  a  potter 
shall  they  he  hrohen  to 
shivers  :  even  as  I  received 
of  mi)  Father.  28  ^^^^  7 
will  give  him  the  morning 
star.  29  Se  t\at  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

III.  ^  And  unto  the  angel 
of  the  church  in  Sardis 
lorite ;  These  things  saith 
he    that    hath    the     seven 


till  I  come."  The  authority  here  spoken 
of  is  that  which  shall  be  conferred  on  the 
saints  when  thej*  shall  inherit  tlie  earth, 
and  reign  with  Christ  in  His  Kingdom. 
It  has  been  gradually  realized,  as  the 
stone  cut  out  without  bauds  has  broken 
in  pieces  other  kingdoms;  but  shall  only 
then  find  its  entire  fulfilment),  and  he 
shall  govern  (literally,  "shall  shepherd." 
It  is  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  a  si- 
milar word  signifying  to  break  in  pieces, 
which  they  have  taken  as  an  Hebrew  verb 
signifying  to  shepherd,  in  Ps.  ii.  9.  The 
saying,  as  rendered  by  them,  is  sanctioned 
by  being  thrice  quoted  in  this  book,  see 
ch.  xii.  5,  xix.  15)  them  with  a  rod  of  iron 
(a  sceptre  of  severity :  i.  e.  of  inflexible 
justice),  as  the  vessels  of  pottery  are 
broken  up  (crushed,  or  shivered :  the  ori- 
ginal gives  the  idea  of  the  multitudinous 
fragments  collapsing  into  an  heap :  the 
"broken  to  shivers"  of  the  A.V.  is  very 
good),  as  I  also  have  received  from  my 
Father  (viz.  in  Ps.  ii.  9,  in  which  Psalm 
it  is  said,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,"  ver.  7.  The 
power  there  conferred  on  Me,  I  will  dele- 
gate to  my  victorious  servant).  And  I  will 
give  to  him  the  star  of  the  morning  (it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what,  in  strict  exactness, 
these  words  import.  The  interpretations 
given  are  very  various  and  inconsistent. 
The  early  Expositors,  Andreas  and  Arethas, 
understand  it  of  the  Lucifer  of  Isa.  xiv.  12, 
i.  e.  the  devil,  whom  our  Lord  saw  as  light- 
ning fall  from  heaven. — or,  as  there  im- 
ported, the  King  of  Babylon,  the  most 
powerful  monarch  on  earth.  Another 
ancient  meaning  given  is  the  day-star 
arising  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  spoken 
of  by  St.  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  19.  Victorinus 
(century  iv.)  says  it  is  the  first  resurrec- 
tion. Many  others,  ancient  and  modern, 
understand  Christ  Himself,  who,  ch.  xxii. 


16,  declares  Himself  to  be  the  Iright  and 
morning  star :  and  doubtless,  as  has  been 
before  remarked  on  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  life,  ver.  7,  and  on  the  hidden  manna, 
ver.  17,  in  the  mystical  sense,  Christ  Him- 
self is  the  sum  and  inclusion  of  all  Christ's 
gifts :  this  truth  serves  to  connect  the 
symbolism  of  all  these  passages,  but  does 
not  justify  us  in  disturbing  that  of  one  by 
introducing  that  of  another.  Here  the 
morning  star  clearly  is  not  Christ  Himself, 
the  very  terms  of  the  sentence  separating 
the  two.  Then  again,  we  have  Lyra's  inter- 
pretation, the  glorious  body ;  Grotius's, 
that  it  is  brightness  .as  much  exceeding  all 
other,  as  the  morning  star  excels  the  other 
stars.  And  this  interpretation  is  probably 
near  the  mark.  In  Dan.  xii.  3  we  read 
that  the  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  stars, 
and  in  Matt.  xiii.  43  that  they  shall  shine 
as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 
And  in  Prov.  iv.  18,  we  read  that  "the 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day."  Still,  this  interpretation  does 
not  quite  satisfy  the  words  I  will  give 
him :  unless  indeed  the  poetic  imagery  be, 
that  he  is  imagined  as  clad  in  the  glory  of 
that  star,  putting  it  on  as  a  jewel,  or  as  a 
glittering  robe.  De  Wette  supposes  that 
the  star  is  to  be  given  to  him  as  its  ruler  : 
but  such  an  intei-pretation  would  lead  into 
a  wide  field  of  speculation  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  opened  by  Scripture, 
and  is  hardly  required  by  the  passage 
itself).  29.]  See  above,  on  ver.  7. 

Chap.  III.  1—6.]  The  Epistle  to  the 
CHITECH  AT  Sakdis.  The  Spirit  of  this 
Epistle  is  one  of  rebuke  and  solemn  denun- 
ciation. Even  the  promise,  ver.  5,  is  tinged 
with  the  same  hue.  For  the  history,  see 
Introduction. — And  to  the  angel  of  the 
church  in   Sardis   write;    These  things 
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Spirils  of  Ooil,  and  the 
seven  stars;  I  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  hast  a 
name  that  thou  livest,  anil 
art  dead.  2  Be  walchfnh 
and  strengthen  the  things 
which  remain,  that  are 
ready  to  die  :  for  I  have 
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of  God,    and    the   seven    stars;    •>  I  b cii. ii. 2. 
know  thy   works,  that  thou   hast  a 
name    that   thou    livest,    *=  and    art " \'!j!;;,;;;' 
dead.   ^  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen 
the  thing's  which  remain,  that  were 
ready  to  die  :  for  I  have  not  foinid 


saith  He  that  hath  the  sevcu  spirits  of 
God  (this  dosignation  of  our  Lord  hiis  not 
bi'fore  occurred  :  but  it  is  new  rather  iu 
form  than  in  substance.  We  have  men- 
tion in  ch.  i.  4  of  the  seven  s])irits  which 
are  before  God's  throne :  and  we  there 
found  occasion  to  interpret  them  of  the 
plenitude  of  the  Godhead  in  its  attributes 
and  energies.  See,  for  further  ehieidation, 
ch.  iv.  5,  V.  6.  Tliese  spirits,  this  pleni- 
tude, Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  pos- 
sesses, is  ch)thcd  and  invested  with,  in  all 
fulness.  From  Him  the  spiritual  life  of 
his  churches  comes  as  its  source,  in  all  its 
elements  of  vitality.  He  searches  all  the 
dei)ths  both  of  our  depravity  and  of  His 
own  applications  of  grace.  He  has  in  his 
hand  all  the  Spirit's  power  of  conviction. 
He  wields  the  tire  of  puriticatiou  and  the 
tire  of  destruction.  Whether  the  Spirit 
informs,  or  rebukes,  or  warns,  or  comforts, 
or  promises,  whether  He  softens  or  har- 
dens men's  hearts,  it  is  Christ  who,  search- 
ing the  hearts  as  Son  of  God  and  feeling 
their  feelings  as  Son  of  man,  wields  and 
applies  the  one  and  manifold  Spirit. 
The  designation  here  has  its  appropriate- 
ness iu  the  whole  character  of  this  solemn 
Epistle.  The  Lord  of  the  Church  comes, 
armed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Spirit  j 
searching  the  depths  of  hypocrisy,  judging 
of  the  worthlessness  of  works  not  done  in 
faith.  The  difficulty  of  this  general  attri- 
bute of  Christ,  and  not  any  one  selected 
specially  as  applying  to  Sardis  being  here 
introduced,  seems  to  be  best  aceountetl  for, 
not,  as  Ebrard,  by  the  general  prophetic 
import  of  the  Epistle,  but  by  the  fact  that 
the  minatory  strain  of  the  Epistle  justifies 
the  alleging  the  whole  weight  and  majesty 
of  the  divine  character  of  our  Lord,  t ) 
create  alarm  and  bring  about  repentance), 
and  the  seven  stars  (the  former  symbolism 
[ch.  i.  16,  20]  still  holds  in  all  its  strict- 
ness. Nor  have  we  the  least  right  here, 
as  some  do,  to  suppose  that  the  stars  and 
the  spirits  are  identical.  The  motive  men- 
tioned above  would  fully  account  for  this 
designation  also :  The  Lord  of  all  the 
churches :    He  who  appoints   them    their 

Vol.  II. 


ministering  angels,  and  has  them,  and  all 
that  is  theii-s,  in  His  hand) :  I  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou 
livest  (I  need  only  mention  for  warning 
the  childish  fancy,  that  the  IJishop  of 
Sardis  was  named  Zosimus  or  Vitalis  {liv- 
ing). The  expression  explains  itself:  thou 
hast  H  repute  that  thou  livest :  art  nomi- 
nally, as  we  commonly  now  say.  Christian), 
and  (the  mere  copula  carries  the  contrast 
far  more  vividly  and  pathetically  than  when 
it  is  made  rhetorically  complete  by  insert- 
ing "  yet ")  art  dead  (spiritually  dead  : 
void  of  vitality  and  fruitfulness :  sunk  in 
that  deep  deadly  sleep  which,  if  not  broken 
in  upon  and  roused  up,  is  death  itself:  so 
St.  Paul,  Eph.  v.  14).  Be  (literally,  be- 
come :  because  a  change  is  involved :  be- 
come what  thou  art  not)  watchful  (we  can 
hardly  help  in  Englisli  substituting  the 
adjective  for  the  participle  "  watching ;" 
thereby  losing  objective  vividness,  and 
getting  instead  a  subjective  attribute  of 
character.  "Awake  and  watch"  would  be, 
in  paraphrase,  tantamount  to  the  text), 
and  strengthen  the  remaining  things, 
which  were  (the  time  is  transferred  to  that 
indicated  by  the  fultilinent  of  the  command : 
which  were,  when  thou  shalt  :ipply  thyself 
to  strengthen  them)  about  to  die  (there  is 
a  question  whether  these  remaining  mat- 
ters are  to  be  understood  as  things,  mattei-s 
in  which  the  Sardian  church  was  not  yet 
totally  without  spiritual  vitality,  or  as 
j)ersons,  who  were  not  yet  passed  into  the 
almost  universal  death- slumber  of  hypo- 
crisy. The  latter  view  is  taken  by  very 
many  Commentators.  And  there  is  nothing 
iu  the  construction  to  preclude  it.  But  if 
I  mistake  not,  there  is  in  the  context. 
For  to  assume  that  the  persons  remaining 
could  be  thus  described,  would  surely  be  to 
leave  no  room  for  those  mentioned  with 
so  much  praise  below  iu  ver.  4.  Had  the 
things  which  remain  not  occurred,  wo 
might  have  well  understood  "  strengthen 
those  that  toere  ready  to  die,"  of  confirm- 
ing those  thy  weak  members  who  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  deaduess  were  near 
losing  their  spiritual  lite  altogether:  but 
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thy  works  perfect  before  my  t  God. 
3  'J  llemember  [f  therefore]  how  thou 
hast  received  and  heardest^  and  keep, 
and  ^  repent.  ^  If  therefore  thou 
shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  f  ^is  a 
thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know 
what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee. 
4'  t  Nevertheless  thou  hast  s  a  few 
names  f  in  Sardis  which  have  not 
^  defiled  their  garments ;  and  they 
shall  walk  with   me  '  in  white,  be- 

g  Acts  i.  15.  t  even  is  omitted  by  all  our  MSS. 
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not  found  thy  works  per- 
fect before  God.  3  Tje- 
member  therefore  how  thou 
hast  received  and  heard, 
and  holdfast  and  repent. 
If  therefore  thou  shalt  not 
watch,  I  will  come  on  thee 
as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt 
not  knoio  ichat  hour  I  will 
come  upon  thee.  *  Thou 
hast  a  few  names  even  in 
Sardis  which  have  not  de- 
filed their  garments  ;  and 
they  shall  walk  toith  me  in 
tvhite  -.for  they  are  tvorthy. 

h  Jade  33.  1  ch.  iv.  4.  &  vi. 


with  the  former  expression,  this  can  hardly 
stand.  We  must  therefore  take  the  other 
view, — "  strengthen  those  thy  remaining 
few  graces,  wliich  in  thy  spiritual  deadly 
slumber  are  not  yet  quite  extinct"') :  for  I 
have  not  found  thy  works  complete  in  the 
sight  of  my  God  (up  to  the  mark  and  mea- 
sure of  being  acceptable  to  Him  :  i.e.  not 
wrought  in  that  living  faith  which  alone 
renders  human  works  acceptable  to  God, 
by  uniting  them  to  Him  on  whom  the  Fa- 
ther looks  with  perfect  approval.  Diister- 
dieck  well  observes,  "  The  express  reference 
to  the  absolute  rule  of  all  Christian  moi-a- 
lity  is  here  put  the  more  strongly  and 
strikingly,  because  this  chui-ch  had  among 
men  a  name  that  she  lived."  The  my  binds 
on  the  judgment  of  Him  who  speaks  to  that 
of  God).  Remember  [therefore]  how  (not 
subjective,  "  ifj7^  what  manner  of  recep- 
tion," but  objective,  "after  what  sort:"  as 
in  Eph,  iv.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  11)  thou  hast  re- 
ceived (perfect  tense;  said  of  the  permanent 
deposit  of  doctrine  entrusted)  and  heardest 
(merely  past  tense :  said  of  the  act  of  hear- 
ing, when  it  took  place),  and  keep  (what 
thou  hast  received  and  heardest :  keep,  as 
an  abiding  habit),  and  repent  (the  command 
is  of  a  quick  and  decisive  act  of  amend- 
ment). If  therefore  (the  therefore  is  hardly 
because  it  is  assumed,  in  the  present  evil 
state  of  the  Sardian  church,  that  the  ex- 
hortation will  be  in  vain :  far  rather,  be- 
cause repentance  is  so  grievously  needed. 
And  it  follows  on  the  plain  declaration 
which  has  been  made  of  that  present  evil 
state;  coming  forcibly  and  unexpectedly 
where  we  should  rather  have  looked  for 
"  But  if")  thou  dost  not  watch  (shalt  not 
have  awaked  and  become  watchful,  before 
the  time  about  to  be  indicated  in  the  threat 


which  is  coming),  I  will  come  as  a  thief 
(these  words  do  not  here  refer  to  our  Lord's 
final  coming,  but  to  some  signal  judgment 
in  which  He  would  overtake  the  Sardian 
church.  Just  as  the  formula  derived  from 
the  great  truth  of  the  suddenness  of  His 
second  coming  is  frequently  applied  to  His 
final  judgment  in  Jerusalem,  so  is  it  to 
other  His  partial  and  special  advents  to 
judgment  in  the  case  of  individuals  and 
churches),  and  thou  shalt  not  know  at 
what  hour  I  wUl  come  upon  thee.  Never- 
theless (notwithstanding  this  state  of 
apathy  even  to  spiritual  death)  thou  hast 
(belonging  to  thee  as  members.  Notice  as 
Eengel  remarks,  that  these  few  had  not 
separated  themselves  from  the  church  in 
Sardis,  notwithstanding  its  degraded  state) 
a  few  names  ("  men  who  may  be  counted 
by  name  :"  compare  Acts  i.  15;  ch.  xi.  13, 
note.  The  term  would  hardly  be  used  ex- 
ce])t  of  a  limited  number)  in  Sardis,  which 
have  not  defiled  their  garments  (literally, 
did  not  defile:  the  past  tense  is  from  the 
standing-point  of  the  future  day  presently 
introduced,  as  so  commonly  when  life  is 
looked  back  on  from  the  great  time  of 
retribution.  The  meaning  of  the  figure 
[which  occurs  also  in  Jude  23]  has  been 
variously  given.  There  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  the  simpler  and  more  general  expla- 
nation is  the  right  one  :  viz.  who  have  not 
sullied  the  purity  of  their  Christian  life 
oy  falling  into  sin) :  and  they  shall  walk 
with  me  in  white  (the  white  here  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  undefiled  garments 
which  they  now  wear  :  it  is  a  new  and 
glorious  hue  of  victory  :  see  ch.  vi.  11 ;  vii. 
9;  xix.  8.  The  allusion  which  some  have 
imagined,  to  their  priesthood, — because 
when  a  judgment  was  held  by  the  Sanhe- 
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'  lie  that  overcometh,  the 
same  shall  be  clothed  in 
while  raiment ;  and  I  will 
not  blot  out  his  name  out 
of  the  book  of  life,  but  I 
will  confess  his  name  be- 
fore my  Father,  and  before 
Ms  angels.  *  He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  tvhaf 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches.  ^  And  to  the 
angel  of  the  church  in 
Philadelphia  ivrite  ;  These 
things    saith    he    that    is 
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cause  they  are  worthy.       ^  He  (liat 


overcometh,  ''the 
clothed    in    white 


same  f 
raiment 


Kill    be  kch. 
and    I 


will  not  'blot  out  his  name  out  of 'Exod  xxxii. 
the  »  book  of  life ;  and  "  I  will  con-  ^'kijv.r 
fess  his  name  before  my  Father,  sivl'I's^ 
and  before  his  angels.  ^°Re  that  „  ifjjf i.  gj. 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  odil'n.?.''*' 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 

''And  to  the  anqi'el  of  the  church 
in  Philadelphia  write  ;    These  things 


drim  on  the  priests,  those  who  were  con- 
deinnod  were  clothed  in  black,  while  the 
blameless  wore  a  white  robe,— seems,  like 
so  many  of  these  rabbinical  illustrations, 
to  be  far-fetched,  and  to  spoil  the  simpli- 
city of  the  passage.  An  allusion  to  Zech. 
iii.  3  ff.  is  far  more  obvious,  with  me,  in 
remarkable  accord  with  our  Lord's  prayer 
in  John  xvii.  21-,  "Father,  I  will  that 
they  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  where  I 
am,  there  they  also  may  be  with  me :"  sec 
also  Luke  xxiii.  43),  for  they  are  worthy 
(the  worthiness  here  is  found  in  the  terms 
of  the  sentence  itself.  They  have  kept 
their  garments  undefled :  they  of  all 
others  then  are  the  persons  who  should 
walk  in  the  glorious  white  robes  of  hea- 
venly triumph.  Exactly  thus  in  ch.  xvi. 
5,  6,  "  They  shed  blood,  and  thou  gavest 
them  blood  to  drink :  they  are  worthy." 
To  dream  of  any  merit  here  implied,  is  not 
only  to  miss,  but  to  run  counter  to  the 
sense  of  the  whole  saying  and  situation. 
The  absence  of  defilement  is  only  explained 
by  ch.  vii.  14,  "  They  wa,Wied  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamh  :"  and  as  Vitringa  excellently  says, 
"  Umoorihiness  here  marks  the  proportion 
and  congruency  which  was  between  the 
state  of  grace  in  which  they  had  been  on 
earth,  and  of  the  glory  which  the  Lord  had 
decreed  for  them  according  to  the  measure 
of  this  very  law  of  grace  ").  He  that  con- 
quereth,  he  (the  reading  "he  that  con- 
querefh  thus,"  found  in  so  many  MSS., 
seems  to  have  arisen  originally  in  a  very 
usual  confusion  of  the  long  and  short  o  in 
Greek,  and  then  to  have  been  retained, 
from  not  being  altogether  without  nii'an- 
ing ;  "  thus,"  i.  e.  as  those  first  men- 
tioned) shall  be  clad  in  white  garments 
(the  concluding  promise  takes  the  hue  of 
what  had  gone  before,  and  identifies  those 


just  spoken  of  with  these  victorious  ones): 
and  I  will  not  wipe  out  his  name  out  of 
the  book  of  life  (this  again  takes  its  colour 
from  the  preceding.  Those  who  have  a 
name  that  they  live,  and  are  dead,  are 
necessarily  wiped  out  from  the  book  of 
life :  only  he  whose  name  is  a  living  name, 
can  remain  on  those  pages.  Here  again 
the  Rabbinical  expositors  have  gone  wrong 
in  imagining  that  the  genealogical  tables 
of  the  priests  are  alluded  to.  Far  rather 
is  the  reference  to  the  ordinary  lists  of 
citizens,  or  of  living  members  of  any  body  * 
or  society,  from  which  the  dead  are  struck 
out.  Tlius  they  whose  names  have  been 
once  inscribed  in  this  book,  whether  by 
their  outward  admission  into  Christ's 
church  in  baptism,  or  by  their  becoming 
living  members  of  Him  by  faith,  if  they 
endure  to  the  end  as  His  soldiers  and 
servants,  and  obtain  the  victory,  shall  not, 
as  all  His  mere  professed  members  shall, 
have  their  names  erased  from  it.  The 
figure  itself,  of  the  book  of  life,  is  found 
as  early  as  Exod.  xxxii.  32  f.) ;  and  I  will 
confess  his  name  in  the  presence  of  my 
Father  and  in  the  presence  of  his  angels 
(see  Matt.  x.  32  ;  Luke  xii.  8,  both  of  which 
are  hero  combined  :  see  also  Luke  ix.  26 ; 
Mark  viii.  38.  The  promise  implies  that 
in  tlic  great  day  the  Judge  will  expressly 
acknowledge  the  name  thus  written  in  the 
book  of  life,  as  belonging  to  one  of  His. 
See  ch.  xx.  15,  xxi.  27;  also  Matt.  vii.  23, 
[xxv.  12],  where  He  repudiates  those 
whom  He  knows  not).  6.]  See  above, 

ch.  i.  7. 

7—13.]  The  Epistle  to  the  chuhch 
AT  Philauelpiiia.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  this  Epistle  bears  a  tinge  throughout 
of  Old  Test,  language  and  imagery,  cor- 
respondent to  the  circumstances  of  tho 
church  as  connected  with  the  Jews  dwell- 
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p  1  John  V.  20. 

ver.  14.    ch. 

i.  5.  &  vi.  10. 

&xix.  11. 
t  Tku  order  i» 

found  in  tvoo 

out  of  our  three 

oldest  MSS. 
q  Acts  iii  14. 
r  Isa.  xxii.  ii. 

Luke  i.  .V2. 

cli.  i.  18. 
s  Matt.  xvi.  19. 
t  So  all  our 

oldett  MSS. 
t  Jobxii.14. 
t  The  Sinaitic 

^fS.  and 

somf  later 

shall  open, 
u  ver.  1. 
X 1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 

2Cor  ii.l-.'. 
vH,.  ii.O. 


AUTHOEIZED    VERSION    REVISED. 

saith  P  t  t^lie  true  One,  ^  the  holy  One, 
he  that  hath  Mhe  key  of  David, 
*he  that  openeth,  and  none  f  shall 
shut;  and  *shutteth,  and  none 
f  openeth ;  ^  u  j  know  thy  works  : 
behold,  I  have  granted  before  thee 
''  an  open  door,  which  none  can 
shut :  because  thou  hast  little  power, 
and  thou  didst  keep  my  word,  and 
didst  not  deny  my  name.  ^  Behold, 
I  give   [y  t  them]   of  the  synagogue 


AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

holi/,  he  that  is  true,  he 
that  hath  the  hey  of  Da- 
vid, he  that  openeth,  and 
no  man  shutteth;  and 
shutteth,  and  no  man 
openelh ;  ^  I  Jcnow  thy 
works :  behold,  I  have  set 
before  thee  an  open  door, 
and  no  man  can  shut  it : 
for  thou  hast  a  little 
strength,  and  hast  Jcept 
my  word,  and  hast  not 
denied  my  name.  '  Be- 
hold,   I  will    make    them 


ing  there.  For  tlie  history.  &c.,  see  Intro- 
duction). And  to  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Philadelphia  write;  These  things  saith 
the  holy  One  (as  opposed  to  the  synagogue 
of  Satan  below ;  not  with  reference  to 
Christ's  High-priesthood,  but  expressive  of 
moral  attribute),  the  true  One  (this  title 
would  appear  as  if  it  wore  chosen  to  declare 
an  attribute  of  our  Lord,  opposed  to  "  those 
who  say  .  .  .  and  are  not,  but  do  lie" 
below),  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David 
(i.  c.  He  that  is  the  Heir  and  Lord  of  the 
abiding  theocracy.  In  Isa.  xxii.  22,  it  is 
said  of  Eliakitn  son  of  Hilkiah,  "  The  key 
of  the  hoitse  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his 
shoulder ;  so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall 
shut;  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall 
open :"  which  is  manifestly  the  passage 
here  incorporated  into  the  Lord's  mes- 
sage: and  the  sense  is  that  whatever 
inferior  degrees  there  may  be  of  this 
power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  church 
[^the  house  of  David,  with  reference  to 
the  false  Jews  below],  the  supreme  power, 
the  one  true  key,  belongs  to  the  Lord 
Christ  alone.  It  is  hardly  justified,  and 
serves  but  little  pui-pose,  to  attempt  to 
set  up  a  distinction  between  "  the  key  of 
David "  here,  and  "the  key  of  the  house 
of  David"  in  Isaiah.  The  key  is  the 
same  in  both  cases :  but  the  One  possesses 
it  as  his  own  by  right,  the  other  has  it 
merely  entrusted  to  bini ;  laid  on  his 
shoulder.  See  on  the  whole  sense.  Matt. 
xvi.  19),  who  openeth,  and  no  one  shall 
shut;  and  shutteth,  and  no  one  shall  open 
(these  words  are  to  be  taken  not  merely  of 
the  power  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins,  but 
generally,  as  indeed  the  next  ver.  requires. 
Christ  only  has  power  to  admit  into  and 
exclude  from  His  kingdom;  to  enlarge 
the  work  and  opportunities  of  His  church, 
and  to  contract  them) :    I  know  thy  works 


(these  words  stand  by  themselves ;  not  as 
connected  with  what  follows  below,  the 
intervening  sentence,  "  behold,  .  .  .  shut," 
being  considered  parenthetical.  They 

are  words  of  comfort  and  support  to  the 
Pbiladelphian  church) :  behold,  I  have 
given  before  thee  a  door  opened  (i.  e.  have 
granted,  in  my  possession  and  administra- 
tion of  the  key  of  David,  that  a  door 
should  stand  opened.  The  door  is  vari- 
ously uuderstood:  but  most  Expositors 
take  it  to  mean,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9; 
2  Cor.  ii.  12;  Col.  iv.  3  [otherwise  in 
Acts  xiv.  27],  an  opportunity  for  the 
mission  work  of  the  church.  And  this 
appears  to  be  the  true  sense  here,  by 
what  follows  in  ver.  9,  promising  con- 
version of  those  who  were  now  foes. 
before  thee,  because  the  course  is  naturally 
forward),  which  no  one  is  able  to  shut: 
because  (gives  the  reason  of  what  ]ire- 
ceded;  the  Lord  will  confer  this  great 
advantage  on  the  Pbiladelphian  church, 
because  .  .  .)  thou  hast  little  power  (not 
as  A.  V.  "  a  little  strength,"  thereby  vir- 
tually reversing  the  sense  of  the  words : 
the  original  importing  "thy  strength  is 
but  small,"  and  the  A.  V.  importing 
"  thou  hast  some  strength,"  the  fact  of  its 
smallness  vanishing  under  the  indefinite 
term  "  a  little."  This  smallness  of 

strength  must  not  be  attributed  to  a 
scanty  bestowal  of  miraculous  powers  on 
the  Pbiladelphian  church,  but  to  the  fact 
of  the  fewness  of  the  congregation  of 
Christians  there :  possibly  also  to  their 
poverty  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth 
of  their  Jewish  adversaries),  and  (using 
that  little  well)  didst  keep  my  word,  and 
didst  not  deny  my  name  (the  past  tenses 
perhaps  refer  to  some  time  of  especial  trial 
when  both  these  temptations,  to  break 
Christ's  word  and  deny  His  name,  were 
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of  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
which  sag  they  are  Jews, 
and  are  not,  but  do  lie; 
behold,  I  will  make  them 
lo  come  and  worship  be- 
fore thy  feet,  and  to  know 
that  I  have  loved  thee. 
'"  Because  thou  hast  kept 
the  word  of  my  patience,  I 
also  will  keep  thee  from 
the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all 
the  world,  to  try  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth. 
1'  Behold,  I  come  quickly  : 


AUTUOUI/EU    VERSION    REVISED. 

of  Satan,  which  .say  they  are  Jews, 

and  are  not,  but  do  lie, — behold,  ^  1  •J^'f;^']^''  -■'• 

will  make  them  to  come  and  worshij) 

before  thy  leet,  and  to  know  that  I 

have    loved   thee.      ^'^  Because    thou 

didst  keep  the  word  ot"  my  patience, 

"I    also    will    keep    thee    from    the  asret.u.  o. 

hour  of  temptation,  which  is  about 

to  come  upon  ''all  the  world,  to  try  i.Luueii. i. 

them    that  dwell  •'upon   the  earth.  cisii.xxiv.  17. 

'1  t  "^  I    come    quickly  :    «  hold   fast  f  p^U';^^  j,' 

SISS.  dl'liil.iv.5.    cb.1.8.  &iiii.  7,12,  20.  ever.  3.    cb.ii.25. 


put  before  tlie  elmn-li).  Behold.  I  give 
(I'.ot,  to  thee,  uor  can  we  reii'ler  it  hy  I 
will  make,  as  the  A.  V.  :  tlie  sense  is 
broken  otl"  in  tlie  following  clause,  anil  tlie 
verb  give  resnuieil  by  I  will  make  them) 
of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  (sec  on  eh.  ii.  9, 
where  the  same  expression  occurs  of  out- 
ward Jews  who  were  not  real  Jews),  who 
profess  themselves  to  be  Jews  and  they 
are  not,  but  do  lie,— behold,  I  will  make 
them  that  they  shall  come,  and  shall 
worship  before  thy  feet  (so  in  Isa.  Ix.  11, 
"  The  sons  also  of  them  that  alilieteil  thee 
shall  come  bending  unto  thee:  and  all  they 
that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves 
down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet :  and  they 
shall  call  thee  the  city  of  the  Lord,  the 
Ziou  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  See  also 
Is.i.  xlix.  23  ;  Zoeh.  viii.  20—23),  and  that 
they  may  know  that  I  loved  thee  (the 
English  idiom  reijuires,  "  have  loved 
thee  : "  but  the  past  tense  has  its  pro- 
priety, referring  as  it  does  to  the  time 
preceding  that  in  which  they  shall  do 
this.  Diisterdieck  takes  it  as  used  of  that 
great  proof  which  Christ  gave  of  His  love 
by  dying  for  His  church,  appealing  to  the 
same  tense  in  Eph.  v.  25;  Gal.  ii.  20; 
1  John  iv.  10,  11.  But  thus  we  lose  the 
especial  reference  to  the  particular  church 
which  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  recog- 
nition. It  is  the  love  bestowed  on  the 
Philadelphian  church,  in  signalizing  its 
success  in  the  work  of  Christ,  that  these 
converted  enemies  shall  recognize).  Be- 
cause thou  didst  keep  the  word  of  my 
endurance  (or,  patience:  the  word  preached 
to  thee,  enjoining  that  endurance  which 
belongs  to  Me  and  mine,  see  ch.  i.  9),  I 
also  (I  on  my  side :  the  also  expres.sing 
reciprocity)  will  keep  thee  (thee,  emphatic 
and    prominent)    from    (from  out  of  the 


midst  of:  but  whether  by  immunity  from, 
or  by  being  brought  safe  through,  the  pre- 
position docs  not  clearly  deliue)  the  hour 
of  temptation  (the  apjjointed  season  of 
sore  trial :  literally,  of  the  temptation,  of 
the  well-known  and  signal  temptation. 
Hut  the  article  cannot  be  expressed  in 
English,  because  it  would  unavoidably 
become  the  antecedent  to  "which"  fol- 
lowing) which  is  about  to  come  upon  the 
whole  world  (the  time  imported  is  that 
iJiojihesied  of  in  Matt.  xxiv.  21  flf.,  viz. 
the  great  time  of  trouble  which  shall  bo 
before  the  Lord's  secQud  coming.  As  such, 
it  is  immediately  connected  with  I  come 
quickly  following),  to  try  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  (see  ch.  viii.  13,  &c., 
where  the  exj)ression  applies  to  those  who 
are  not  of  the  church  of  Christ.  In  this 
great  trial,  the  servants  of  Christ  shall  be 
kept  safe,  ch.  vii.  3.  The  trial  of  the 
temptation  will  operate  in  two  ways:  on 
the  faithful,  by  bringing  out  their  fidelity  j 
on  the  unfaithful  and  unbelieving,  by 
hardening  them  in  their  impenitence,  see 
ch.  ix.  20,  21,  xvi.  11,  21.  The  Ex- 

positors have  in  many  cases  gone  away 
from  this  broad  and  obvious  meaning  here, 
and  have  sought  to  identify  the  hour  of 
temptation  with  various  periods  of  trial 
and  persecution  of  the  Church :  a  line  of 
interjiretation  carrying  its  own  refutation 
with  it  in  the  very  terms  used  in  the  text. 
Thus  Grotius  understands  it  of  the  per- 
secution under  Nero ;  Lyra,  of  the  future 
increiise  of  that  under  Doniitian,  which 
was  raging  as  -the  Apostle  wrote :  others, 
of  those  under  Trajan  :  others  again,  of  the 
troubles  which  should  arise  on  account  of 
Antichrist,  which  is  nearer  the  mark). 
11.]  I  come  quickly  (these  words,  which 
in  dilferent    senses  and  with  varying    re- 
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tluit  which  thou  htist,  that  no  one 
take  ^thy  crown.  i=^  He  that  over- 
coraeth,  I  will  make  him  s  a  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall 
never  more  go  out :  and  ^  I  will 
write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God, 


AUTHORIZED   VERSION. 

hold  that  fast  which  thou 
hast,  that  no  man  take  thy 
croiun.  '2  jjifji  tJidi  over- 
cometh  will  I  make  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  my  God, 
and  he  shall  go  no  more 
out :  and  I  toil  I  write  upon 
him  the  name  of  my  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city 


forenccs  form  tlie  burden  of  this  wliolu 
book,  are  here  mauifestly  to  be  taken  as  an 
encouragement  and  comfort  to  the  Phihi- 
dolphian  church,  arising  from  the  near- 
ness of  the  Lord's  coming  to  reward  her ; 
compare  thy  crown  below) :  hold  fast  that 
which  thou  hast  (this,  in  the  language 
of  these  Epistles,  imports  any  advantage, 
or  progress  in  grace,  already  possessed ; 
compare  ch.  ii.  6,  "  This  thou  hast,  that " 
....  This  is  regarded  as  a  treasure,  to  be 
firmly  grasped,  as  against  those  who  are 
ever  ready  to  snatch  it  away.  In  this  case 
it  was  a  rich  treasure  indeed :  compare 
vv.  8,  10),  that  no  one  take  (snatch  away  : 
but  here  the  figure  stops :  it  is  not  for 
himself  that  the  robber  would  snatch  it, 
but  merely  to  deprive  the  possessor.  So 
we  have,  to  "  take  peace  out  of  the  earth," 
ch.   vi.   4)  thy  crown.  12.]    The 

reward  of  the  conqueror.  He  that  con- 
quereth,  I  will  make  Mm  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God  (i.  e.  he  shall  have  a 
fixed  and  important  place  in  the  glorified 
church  iKTcafter.  That  this,  and  nothing 
referring  to  any  honour  or  dignity  iu  the 
church  militant,  or  in  that  as  leading  on 
to  the  church  triumphant  is  intended,  is 
manifest  from  the  whole  diction  of  this 
passage,  as  well  as  from  comparing  the 
corresponding  promises,  which  all  refer  to 
the  blessings  of  the  future  state  of  glory. 
It  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  that  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  there  is  no  temple, 
ch.  xxi.  22 :  but  rather  a  corroboration  of 
it.  That  glorious  city  is  all  temple,  and 
Christ's  victorious  ones  are  its  living 
stones  and  pillars.  Thus  as  Diisterdieck 
well  remarks,  the  imagery  of  the  church 
militant,  1  Cor.  iii.  16  fi". ;  Eph.  ii.  19  fl". ; 
1  I'et.  ii.  5  fl".,  is  transferred  to  the  church 
triumphant,  but  with  this  diflerence,  that 
the  saints  are  no  longer  the  stones  merely, 
but  now  the  pillars  themselves,  standing 
iu  their  immovable  firmness.  On  my 
God,  see  note  on  ch.  ii.  7),  and  out  of  it 
he  shall  never  more  go  out  (the  subject  is 
not  the  pillar,  but   he  that   couquereth ; 


and  the  sense,  that  he  who  is  thus  fixed  in 
his  eternal  place  as  a  pillar  iu  the  heavenly 
temple,  will  never  more,  from  any  cause, 
depart  from  it.  Those  Commentators  who 
have  understood  the  promise  of  the  church 
militauf,  have  been  obliged  to  take  the 
going  out  as  passive,  shall  not  be  cast  out. 
Lyra  takes  it  in  both  senses — "neither  by 
apostasy,  nor  by  excommunication."  And 
thus  except  that  the  latter  word  will  have 
no  place,  we  may  well  understand  the 
general  term  here  used  :  none  shall  thrust 
him  out,  nor  shall  he  be  any  more  in 
danger  of  fixlliug,  and  thus  thrusting  him- 
self out.  It  is  well  worth  noticing  the 
recorded  fact,  that  Philadelphia  was 
notorious  for  calamities  by  earthquake. 
The  language  in  which  Strabo  describes 
this  is  remarkable  in  connexion  with  this 
promise  of  the  pillar  which  should  not  be 
moved :  "  Philadelphia  cannot  trust  to 
its  walls,  but  day  by  day  they  are  more  or 
less  shaken  and  crack.  And  the  inha- 
bitants always  take  into  account  these 
accidents  of  their  land,  and  build  with 
reference  to  its  character."  And  still  more 
so  in  another  place  :  "  The  city  of  Phila- 
delphia is  full  of  earthquakes  ;  the  walls 
are  constantly  cracking,  and  some  part  or 
other  of  the  city  is  always  iu  trouble, 
wherefore  the  inhabitants  are  scanty." 
Tacitus  tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  when  the  twelve  cities  of  pro- 
consular Asia  were  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake, Philadelphia  suffered,  and  was  in 
consequence  excused  its  taxes,  and  in 
common  with  the  others  entrusted  to  a 
scnatorian  commissioner  to  repair) :  and  I 
will  write  upon  him  (the  conqueror ;  not 
the  pillar)  the  name  of  my  God  (some  think 
of  the  mitre  breastplate  of  the  high  priests, 
on  which  was  inscribed  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,"  Exod.  xxviii.  36.  But  this  does 
not  seem  applicable  here,  where,  from  this 
and  the  following  particulars,  it  is  rather 
a  blessed  belonging  to  God  and  the  holy 
city  and  Christ,  that  is  imported,  than  the 
priestly  oflice  of  the  glorified  Christian), 
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of  my  Qoii,  wliicli  is  ni'w 
Jerusalem,  which  coiiic/h 
down  out  of  heathen  from 
my  God:  and  I  will  write 
u[ioii  him  my  new  name. 
'3  Jle  that  hath  an  ear,  let 
him  hear  what  the  Sjiiril 
saith  unto  the  churches. 
'^  And  unto  the  angel 
of  the  church  of  the  Lao- 
diceans  write;  These  things 
saith  the  Amen,  t/ie  faith- 
ful and  true  witness,  the 
beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God;  »*/  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  art  nei- 
ther cold  nor  hot :  I  would 


AliTllOUI/IOD    VKliSlON    ItKVlSIOI). 

the  '  new   Jerusalem,  which  eometh  '  "/'Ji/^ii^jj 
down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God, —    cu.  xii.  •.-,  m 
•^and   mine  own  new  name,     i'^' lie  j'^/;;'"'' *• 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 

i-*'And    unto    the    angel    of    the 
church  t  iu  Laodicea  write;  ™  These  f 
thing's  saith  the  Amen   "the   faith- 


MSS. 

I  Is».  Ixv.  IG. 
eh.  i.  5.  & 

I'ul  and  true    witness,   °  tlie    bejrin-    «».".■* 


ver. 


ning-  of  the  creation  of  God ;  " ^'°'- '• ' 
15 Pi  know  thy  works,  that  thouP""'- 
art  neither  cold  nor  hot :    I  would 


and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  the 
new  Jerusalem,  which  descendeth  out  of 
heaven  from  my  God  (on  the  wliole,  sec 
c'h.  xxi.  2,  3,  ami  notos.  It  is  j'Ossible, 
that  the  luune  Jehovah  Shammah,  Ezek. 
xlviii.  35,  may  be  meant;  but  hardly 
l)rol)able,  seeing  that  the  Holy  Name 
itself  has  before  been  mentioned  as  in- 
scribed on  him.  Tlic  inscription  of  the 
name  of  tht»  city  would  betoken  citizen- 
ship),— and  mine  own  new  name  (not  the 
name  mentioned  ch.  xix.  16,  which  is 
known  and  patent,  but  that  indicated  ch. 
xix.  12,  "which  none  knotveth  but  Him- 
self:" for  this  is  clearly  pointed  at  by  the 
word  new.  By  the  inscription  on  him  of 
this  new  name  of  the  glorified  Saviour 
is  declared,  that  he  belongs  to  Him  in  His 
new  and  glorious  state  of  eternal  rest 
and  triumph).  13.]  See  above,  ch. 

ii.  7. 

14—22.]  The  Epistle  to  the  cnuucn 
IN  Laodicea.  And  to  the  angel  (not, 
the  bishop  or  ruler,  see  on  eh.  i.  20)  of  the 
church  in  Laodicea  write;  These  things 
saith  the  Amen  (see  Isaiah.  Christ  is 
the  Amen,  inasmuch  as  His  words  shall 
never  pass  away,  but  shall  find  certain 
ratification.  This,  and  not  the  particular 
case  which  is  treated  in  2  Cor.  i.  20,  seems 
to  be  the  reference  here,  where  not  the 
ratification  of  promises  merely,  but  general 
fidelity  and  certainty  are  concerned  :  as 
Arethas  says,  "  This  is  the  same  as  these 
things  saith  the  true  One :  for  Amen 
means  yea.  There  is  then  yea  in  all 
things  said  of  Him;  i.e.  all  is  truth,  and 
none  a  lie  "),  the  faithful  and  true  witness 
(there  does  not  seem  in  this  title  to  be  any 
allusion  to  the  prophecies  which  are  about 


to  follow  in  ch.  iv.  fl".  as  some  have  ima- 
gined. Far  rather  does  it  substantiate 
the  witness  borne  in  the  P]pistle  itself,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  ease  of  the  otlier 
introductions),  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion of  God  (see  Col.  i.  15,  and  note.  In 
Him  the  whole  creation  of  God  is  begun 
and  conditioned :  He  is  its  source  and 
])vimary  fountain-head.  The  mere  word 
beginning  would  admit  the  meaning  that 
Clirist  is  the  first-created  being:  see 
Gen.  xlix.  3;  Deut.  xxi.  17;  and  Prov. 
viii.  22.  And  so  the  Arians  here  take  it, 
and  some  who  have  followed  them.  But 
every  consideration  of  the  requirements  of 
the  context,  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
as  set  forth  to  us  in  this  book,  is  against 
any  such  view,  Diisterdieck  asks  the 
questions,  "  How  could  Christ  write  if 
it  were  only  this  present  Epistle,  if  He 
were  himself  a  creature?  How  could 
every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth  adore 
Him,  if  He  were  one  of  themselves  [ch. 
xix.  10]  ?  We  need  oidy  think  of  the 
ai)pellation  of  our  Lord  as  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  [ch.  xxii.  13  :  compare  i.  8]  in  its 
necessary  fulness  of  imjjort,  and  we  shall 
see  that  in  the  Alpha  lies  the  necessity  of 
His  being  the  beginning  of  the  Creation, 
as  in  the  Omega  that  of  His  coming  to 
bring  the  visible  creation  to  an  end"): 
I  know  thy  works,  that  (see  above, 
ver.  1,  where  the  construction  is  the 
same :  I  have  thy  whole  course  of  life 
before  me,  and  its  testimony  is,  that  .  .  .) 
thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot  (the  j)ecnliar 
use  of  the  similitude  of  physical  cold  and 
heat  here,  makes  it  necessary  to  interpret 
the  former  of  the  two  somewhat  differently 
to  its  common  acceptation:  so  that  whilft 
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So  two  o/ou 
three  oldest 
MSS.  and 
most  of  the 
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thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  ^^  So  then 
because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  f  hot  nor  cold,  I  shall  soon 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  17  Be- 
cause thou  sayest,  ^  I  am  rich,  and 
I  have  become  wealthy,  and  have 
need  of  nothing;  and  knowest  not 
that  thou  of  all  others  art  the 
soiheMexan.  wrctchcd    ouc,    aud    t  the    pitiable 

drine  ami  the  i    i  T       1  111 

Thrre'adfni,    ^^^}  ^^^  poor  aud  bliud  and  naked  : 
IS  I  counsel  thee  ^  to  buy  of  me  gold 

Is  A.  1».  1.    Matt.  xiii.  41.  &  xxv.  0. 


ron/usion 
the  other 
ancient  MSS.  being  divided. 
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thou  wert  cold  or  hot. 
'^  So  then  because  thou 
art  luJcewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouih. 
'7  Because  thou  say  est,  I 
am  rich,  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  need 
of  nothing;  and  knoiuest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked  :  '8  J 
counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 


hot  [compnrc  Rom.  xii.  11]  keeps  its 
meaning  of  fervent,  warm  and  earnest  in 
the  life  of  faith  and  love,  cold  cannot 
here  mean  "  dead  and  cold,"  as  we  say  of 
the  listless  and  careless  professor  of  re- 
ligion :  for  this  is  just  what  these  Lao- 
diceans  were,  and  what  is  expressed  by 
the  word  rendered  lukewarm  below.  So 
that  we  must,  so  to  speak,  go  further  into 
coldness  for  the  meaning  of  cold,  and 
take  it  as  signifying,  not  only  entirely 
without  the  spark  of  spiritual  life,  but 
also  and  chiefly,  by  consequence,  openly 
belonging  to  the  world  without,  and 
having  no  part  nor  lot  in  Christ's  church, 
and  actively  opposed  to  it.  This,  as 
well  as  the  opposite  state  of  spiritual  fer- 
vour, would  be  an  intelligible  and  plainly- 
marked  condition  :  at  all  events,  free  from 
that  danger  of  mixed  motive  and  dis- 
regarded principle  which  belongs  to  the 
lukewarm  state  :  inasmuch  as  a  man  in 
earnest,  be  he  right  or  wrong,  is  ever  a 
better  man  than  one  professing  what  he 
does  not  feel.  This  necessity  of  inter- 
pretation here  has  been  much  and  properlj' 
jjressed  by  some  of  the  later  Commenta- 
tors, but  was  by  the  older  ones  very  gene- 
rally missed,  and  the  coldness  interpreted 
of  the  mere  negative  .absence  of  spiritual 
life) :  would  that  thou  wert  cold  or  hot :  so 
(expresses  the  actual  relation  of  facts  to  the 
wish  just  exjjressed,  as  not  fulfilling  it : 
"seeing  that  this  is  not  so")  because 
thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  I  shall  soon  spue  thee  out  of  my 
mouth  (it  being  the  known  eflect  of  the 
taking  of  lukewarm  water,  to  produce 
vomiting.  I    shall    soon  is    a    mild 

expression,  carrying  with  it  a  possibility 
of  the  determination  being  changed,  de- 
pendently  on  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
church).  17, 18.]  In  these  verses,  the 


luJceivarmness  is  further  expanded,  as  in- 
ducing miseiablc  unconsciousness  of  defect 
and  need,  and  empty  self-sufficiency.  And 
the  charge  comes  in  the  form  of  solemn 
and  aSectionate  counsel.  Because  (forms 
the  leason  of  I  advise  below  :  seeing  that) 
thou  sayest  [that]  I  am  rich,  and  am 
become  wealthy,  and  have  need  in  no- 
thing (the  three  expressions  form  a  cli- 
max:  the  first  giving  the  act  of  being 
rich,  the  second  the  process  of  having 
become  so  [ia  which  there  is  not  merely 
outward  fact,  but  some  self-laudation  : 
see  Hosea  xii.  8],  the  third  the  result, 
self-sufficingucss.  From  the  whole  con- 
text it  is  evident  that  not,  as  many  have 
imagined,  outward  worldly  wealth,  but 
imagined  spiritual  riches,  are  in  question. 
The  imagined  spiritual  self-sufficinguess 
was  doubtless  the  natural  growth  of  an 
outwardly  prosperous  condition  :  but  the 
great  self-deceit  of  which  the  Lord  here 
complains  was  not  concerning  worldly 
wealth,  which  was  a  patent  fact,  but 
'coucci'uing  spiritual,  which  was  a  base- 
less fiction),  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
(emphatic  ;  "  thou,  of  all  others  ;  "  cor- 
responding to  the  use  of  the  articles 
below)  art  the  wretched  and  the  pitiable 
one  (in  both  cases,  as  distinguished  above 
others,  as  the  person  to  whom  above  all 
others  the  epithets  belong.  And  these 
ci)ithets  are  especially  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  there  was  no  want  of' any  thing),  and 
poor  and  blind  and  naked  (observe,  the 
counsel  which  follows  takes  up  these  three 
points  in  order,  thereby  bringing  them  out 
as  distinct  from  and  not  subordinate  to  the 
two  preceding),  I  advise  thee  (there  is  a 
deep  irony  in  this  word.  One  who  has 
need  of  nothing,  yet  needs  counsel  on  the 
vital  points  of  self-preservation)  to  buy 
(at  the  cost  only  of  thy  good  self-opinion. 
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iho»  mat/est  be  rich;  and 
white  raiment,  that  thou 
mayest  be  clothed,  and 
that  the  shame  of  thif 
nakedness  do  not  appear ; 
and  anoint  thine  eyes  mlh 
eyesalve,  that  thou  mai/est 
see.     *'  As  many  as  I  love, 
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iVosh    smeltod    from    the    fire,    that 
thou  mayest   be   rich;    and  "  white  "^o.n 
raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,    xJx. 
and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness 
may    not   be    made    manifest;     and 
eye-salve  t     to    anoint    thine    eyes,  ts»^«i 
that  thou  mayest  see.       ^'^  *  As  many  '-J-.-i-j 

12.    Ileb.  xii.  5,  0.    Jai 


That  a  pauper  sLould  be  advised  to  buy 
yold  and  raiment,  and  ointment,  might  of 
itself  shew  what  kind  of  buying  is  meant, 
even  if  Isa.  Iv.  1,  "  i\'(iy,  toithout  money 
and  icilhuut  price,"  had  not  clearly  defined 
it.  Yet  notwithstanding  such  clear  warn- 
ing not  to  go  wrong,  the  Roman -Catholic 
expositors  have  here  again  handled  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully,  and  explained,  as 
Lyra,  "  liuy,  i.e.  with  good  works;" 
Cornelius-a-lapide,  "  The  word  buy  sig- 
nifies that  a  mau  must  do  many  things 
and  contribute  many  things  in  order  to 
be  fit  to  receive  these  gifts  from  God." 
The  term,  in  fact,  continues  the  irony. 
"  All  this  lofty  self-sufficiency  must  be 
expended  in  the  labour  of  getting  from 
Me  these  absolute  necessaries."  So  most 
of  the  later  expositors.  So  even  the 
Konian-Catliolic  Stern,  but  disguising  the 
truth  under  an  appearance  of  some  price 
being  given  :  "  What  is  the  price  ?  Has 
not  the  Jjord  Himself  said  that  she  is  poor 
and  pitiable  and  naked  and  wretched  ? 
She  must  give  up  her  heart  to  Christ, 
her  feelings,  thoughts,  and  active  work ; 
must  entirely  give  up  herself  to  the  Lord 
for  His  own  possession.  Matt.  xiii.  45,  -IG") 
gold  from  me  (who  am  the  source  of  all 
true  spiritual  wealth,  Eph.  iii.  8)  [fresh] 
burnt  from  the  fire  (the  from  gives  the 
sense  of  being  just  fresh  from  the  burning 
or  smelting,  and  thus  not  only  tried  by  the 
process,  but  bright  and  new  from  the 
furnace.  This  is  better  than,  with  many 
Commentators,  to  make  the  from  almost 
equivalent  to  by,  signifying  the  source 
from   which  the  burning  comes.  In 

the  interpretation,  this  gold  represents  all 
spiritual  wealth,  in  its  sterling  reality,  as 
contrasted  with  that  merely  imaginary 
sort  on  which  the  Laodiceans  prided  them- 
selves. It  is  narrowing  it  too  much  to 
interpret  it  as  charity,  or  faith,  or  indeed 
any  one  spiritual  grace,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sum  total  of  them  all),  that  thou 
mayest  be  (literally,  mayest  have  become, 
viz.,  by  the  purchase)  rich ;  and  white  gar- 


ments (Diistcrdieck  rightly  remarks  that 
the  white  garments  are  distinct  from  the 
gold  only  in  being  a  difierent  image  in  the 
form  of  expression,  not  really  in  the  thing 
signified.  On  the  meaning,  see  ver.  4, 
ch.  vii.  14,  xix.  8.  The  lack  of  righteous- 
ness, which  can  be  only  bought  from  Christ, 
and  that  at  the  price  of  all  fancied  righte- 
ousness of  our  own,  is  just  :is  much  a 
poverty  as  the  otlicr),  tliat  thou  mayest 
be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy 
nakedness  be  not  made  manifest  (the 
choice  of  the  word  seems  as  if  some  par- 
ticular time  were  in  view  when  such 
manifest.ition  would  take  iilace.  If  we 
arc  to  assign  one,  it  will  naturally  be  that 
of  the  Lord's  coming,  when  "  toe  must  all 
be  made  manifest  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ;'  2  Cor.  v.  10  :  when  the 
Lord  of  the  Church  will  come  to  see  his 
guests,  and  all  not  clad  in  the  wedding 
robe  will  be  cast  out.  Matt.  xxii.  11  ff.) ; 
and  collyrium  (eye-salve;  the  use  of 
which  is  apparent  from  what  follows. 
The  collyrium  was  so  called  from  its 
shape,  being  a  stick  or  roll  of  ointment  for 
the  eyes,  in  the  shape  of  a  bread-cake)  to 
anoint  thine  eyes,  that  thou  mayest  see 
(in  the  spiritual  interpretation,  this  colly- 
rium will  import  the  anointing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  like  the  gold  of  His  un- 
searchable riches,  and  the  white  garment 
of  His  righteousness,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  Him,  John  xvi.  7,  14;  Acts  ii.  33; 
and  also  at  the  price  of  the  surrender 
of  our  own  fancied  wisdom.  The  analogy 
of  1  John  ii.  20,  27  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked :  see  notes  at  those  places). 
19.]  Importing  that  these  rich  proofs  of 
Christ's  love  are  only  to  be  sought  by 
such  as  the  Laodiceans  in  the  way  of 
rebuke  and  chastisement :  and  recipro- 
cally, as  tending  not  to  despair,  but 
to  encouragement,  that  rebuke  and  chas- 
tisement are  no  signs  of  rejection  from 
Christ,  but  of  His  abiding  and  pleading 
love,  even  to  the  lukewarm  and  careless. 
I  (emphatically  prefixed :  I,  for  my  part : 
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as  I  love^  I  rebuke  and  chasten  :  be 

zealous  therefore,  and  repent,    ^o  ^q. 

uCAST.v.a.     hold,    "I    stand    at    the    door,    and 

xi,ukexii.s7.  knock  :  ^  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 

y  joiin  xiv.  i3.  and  open  the  door,  ^  I  will  come  in 

to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 

he  with  me.     "•  lie  that  overcometh, 
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I  rebuke  and  chasten  :  he 
zealous  therefore,  and  re- 
pent. 20  Behold,  I  stand 
at  the  door,  and  knock : 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  will 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me.  21  2^Q  fiiiji  ijiat  over- 
cometh will  I  grant  to  sit 


it  is  one  of  My  ways,  which  are  unlike 
men's  ways),  as  many  as  I  love  (not,  as 
Grotius,  "  meaning  those  whom  I  have  de- 
termined only  not  to  cast  out  and  abjure ;" 
but  in  its  fullest  and  most  blessed  sense. 
Nor  is  the  assertion  addressed  only  to  the 
better  portion  of  the  church,  but  to  all, 
as  a  gracious  call  to  repentance;  as  is 
evident  from  tlie  words  next  following),  I 
rebuke  and  chasten  (the  rebuking,  the 
convincing  of  sin,  producing  conviction, 
is  a  portion  of  the  Lord's  chastening  :  the 
latter  may  extend  very  much  wider  than 
the  former,  even  to  judgments  and  personal 
iniliction,  which,  however  they  may  sub- 
sen'c  the  purpose  of  convicting,  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  part  of  it.  "  Rebuke 
pertains  to  words,  chastisement  to  stripes." 
Ansbert) ;  be  zealous  then  (in  thy  habit 
of  Christian  life),  and  repent  (begin  that 
life  of  zeal  by  an  act,  decisive  and  eifective, 
of  change  of  purpose.  Change  of  purpose 
must,  in  the  fact,  precede  zeal,  which  is 
the  effectual  working  in  a  man's  life  of  that 
change  of  purpose).  20.]   Behold,   I 

stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  (the  re- 
ference to  Sol.  Song,  V.  2,  is  too  plain 
to  be  for  a  moment  doubted  :  and  if  so, 
the  interpretation  must  be  grounded  in 
that  conjugal  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  church, — Christ  and  the  soul,— of 
which  that  mysterious  book  is  expressive. 
This  being  granted,  we  may  well  say,  that 
the  vivid  depiction  of  Christ  standing  at 
the  door  is  introduced,  to  bring  home  to 
the  lukewann  and  careless  church  the  truth 
of  His  constant  presence,  which  she  was 
so  deeply  forgetting.  His  knocking  was 
taking  place  partly  by  the  utterance  of 
these  very  rebukes,  partly  by  every  inter- 
ference in  judgment  and  in  mercy.  When- 
ever His  hand  is  heard.  He  is  knocking  at 
the  door.  But  it  is  not  His  hand  only  that 
may  be  heard  :  see  below) :  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice  (here  we  have  more  than 
the  mere  sound  of  his  knock  :  He  speaks. 
See  Acts  xii.  13  f.,  "As  Peter  knocked 
at  the  door"  ..."  when  she  kneto  Peter's 
voice." — In   that   case  we  nmst  conceive 


Rhoda  to  have  asked,  "  Who  is  there  ? " 
and  Peter  to  have  answered.  It  may 
not  be  uninstructive  to  fill  up  this  con- 
nexion in  a  similar  manner.  "  It  is  I," 
is  an  answer  the  soul  may  often  hoar,  if  it 
will  enquire  the  reason  of  an  unexpected 
knock  at  the  door  of  its  slumbers;  or  we 
may  compare  Sol.  Song,  v.  2,  "  It  is  the 
voice  of  my  he!ovd~i  that  knockelh,  saying. 
Open  to  me"),  and  open  the  door  "(lite- 
rally, "  shall  have  heard,"  "  shall  have 
opened:"  but  it  would  be  pedantry  thus 
to  render  in  our  language.  On  the  sense, 
see  Sol.  Song,  v.  6.  Our  verse  is  a 

striking  and  decisive  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tical freedom  of  our  will  to  receive  or  reject 
the  heavenly  Guest :  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  which,  the  love  and  tenderness  of 
the  saying  become  a  hideous  mockery. 
We  then  open  the  door  to  Christ,  when  we 
admit  Him,  His  voice,  His  commands,  His 
example,  to  a  share  in  our  inner  counsels 
and  sources  of  action.  To  say  that  this 
can  be  done  tvithout  His  grace,  is  igno- 
rance :  to  say  it  is  done  only  by  that  grace 
irresistibly  exerted,  is  far  worse, — it  is,  to 
deprive  His  gracious  pleadings  of  all  mean- 
ing), I  will  enter  in  to  him,  and  I  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me  (the  imagery  is 
taken  from  the  usages  of  intimate  hospi- 
tality. But  whereas  in  these  it  would  be 
merely  the  guest  who  would  sup  with  the 
host  who  lets  him  in,  here  the  guest  becomes 
himself  the  host,  because  He  is  the  bread 
of  life,  and  the  Giver  of  the  great  feast  of 
fat  things  and  of  the  great  marriage  supper 
[Matt.  viii.  11,  XXV.  1  ff.;  Rev.  xix.  7,  9]. 
St.  .lohn  is  especially  fond  of  reporting 
these  sayings  of  reciprocity  which  our  Lord 
uttered;  compare  John  vi.  56  [x.  38],  xiv. 
20,  XV.  4,  5,  xvii.  21,  26.  This  blessed  ad- 
mission of  Christ  into  our  hearts  will  lead 
to  His  becoming  our  guest,  ever  present 
with  us  and  sharing  in  all  our  blessings — 
and,  which  is  even  more,  to  our  being  ever 
in  close  union  with  Him,  partaking  ever  of 
His  fulness,  until  we  sit  down  at  His  table 
in  His  Kingdom). — He  that  conquereth 
(see  above,  ch.  ii.  26,  and  ver.  12,  for  the 
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with  me  in  my  throne,  even 
as  I  also  overcame,  and 
am  set  down  with  my 
Father  in  his  throne. 
2*  He  that  hath  an  ear, 
let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

IK  >  After  this  I  look- 
ed, and,  behold,  a  door  was 
opened  in  heaven :  and  the 
first  voice  which   I  heard 


Annioiir/Ki)  version  reviskd. 
to  him  '-will  I  i>Tant  to  sit  with  me  ^  Matt.  xu.  as. 

'^  Lukexxii.ao. 

in  my  throne,  as  I   also  overcame,    JTi',n.Vi".i2. 
and   sat   down  with    my   Father  in    '''•"■^'•-^■ 
his  throne.     22  a  jjg  i\y^j^  i^.^y^  ^^^  gjjj.^  ath.ii.?. 
let  him  hear  what  the   Spirit  saith 
unto  the  ehurches. 

IV.  1  After  these  things  I  saw, 
and,  behold,  a  door  set  open  in 
heaven  :     and     the     ^  former     voice  "  "^h.  i.  lo. 


construction),  I  will  give  to  him  to  sit 
(in  the  blessed  life  of  glory  hereafter  :  such 
promises  cannot  be  regarded,  as  this  by 
some,  as  partially  fulfilled  in  this  life :  for 
thus  the  following  analogy,  "  as  I  also,  &c." 
would  fail)  with  me  (compare  .John  xvii.  2 1) 
on  my  throne  (have  a  share  in  My  kingly 
])ower,  as  ch.  ii.  27,  xx.  6),  as  I  also  con- 
quered, and  sat  down  with  my  Father 
on  His  throne  (the  past  tenses  refer  to 
the  historical  facts  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension.  By  the  latter,  Christ  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  or  of  the  throne 
of  God,  as  Hcb.  xii.  2.  No  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  throne  of  the 
Father,  on  which  Christ  sits,  and  that  of 
Christ,  on  which  the  victorious  believer  is 
to  sit  with  Him  :  they  are  one  and  the 
same,  called  "  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb,"  ch.  xxii.  1 ;  and  the  glory  of 
the  redeemed  will  be  a  participation  in 
that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  John 
xvii.  22). —  Doubtless  the  occurrence  of 
this,  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  all 
the  promises,  in  this  place,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained not  entirely  from  any  especial 
aptness  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Lao- 
dicean church,  though  such  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  assigned  [e.  g.  by  Ebrard 
—  because  the  victory  over  lukewarmness 
would  be  so  much  more  difficult  than  that 
in  any  other  case],  but  also  from  the  fact  of 
its  occurring  at  the  end  of  all  the  Epistles, 
and  as  it  were  gathering  them  all  into  one. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  too,  that  the 
words,  I  sat  down  with  my  Father  on 
His  throne,  form  a  link  to  the  next  part 
of  the  book,  where  we  soon,  ch.  v.  5,  6, 
read.  And  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  ...  a  Lamb  standing,  as  it  were 
slain.  22.]  See  on  ch.  ii.  7. 

From  this  ]>oiut  begins  the  Revelation 
proper,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
And  herein  we  have  a  first  great  portion, 
embracing  chapp.  iv. — xi.,  tlie  opening  of 
the  seals  and  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets. 


15ut  preparatory  to  both  these  scries  of 
revelations,  we  have  described  to  us  in 
chapp.  iv.  v.,  the  heavenly  scenery  which 
furnishes  the  local  ground  for  these  visions. 
Of  these,  ch.  iv.  is  properly  the  scene 
itself:  ch.  v.  being  a  further  unfolding 
of  its  details  with  a  view  to  the  vision  of 
the  seals  which  is  to  follow.  So  that  we 
have, — 

Ch.  IV.  1—11.]  The  vision  of  God's 
TRESENCE  IN  HEAVEN.  "  Decrees  respect- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  future  rest  with  God, 
and  from  Him  comes  the  revelation  of  them 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  the  Revela- 
tion begins  with  the  imparting  to  the  Apos- 
tle, through  Christ,  of  the  vision  of  God's 
presence."  De  Wette. 

1.]  After  these  things  (or,  "  after  this," 
—  is  a  formula  frequently  occurring  in 
this  book,  and  nowhere  indicating  a  break 
in  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  Seer,  but  only  the 
succession  of  separate  visions.  Those  are 
mistaken,  c.  g.  Bengel,  Hengstenberg,  who 
imagine  an  interval,  here  and  in  the  other 
places,  during  which  the  Seer  wrote  do'wu 
that  which  had  been  previously  revealed  to 
him.  The  whole  is  conceived  as  imparted 
in  one  continuous  revelation  consisting  of 
many  parts.  See  below  on  ver.  2)  I  saw 
(not  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  with  the  eye 
of  ecstatic  vision,  as  throughout  the  book. 
He  is  throughout  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  not 
/  looked,  as  in  A.  V. :  not  the  directing  of 
the  Seer's  attention  which  discovers  the 
door  to  him,  but  the  simide  reception  of 
the  vision  which  is  recorded),  and,  behold, 
a  door  set  open  (not,  was  opened,  as  A.  V., 
which  gives  the  idea  that  the  Seer  wit- 
nessed the  act  of  opening.  For  the  same 
reason  the  word  "  opened "  is  objection- 
able, as  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  past 
tense  of  the  neuter  verb  to  open)  in 
heaven  (notice  the  difference  between  this 
vision  and  that  in  Ezek.  i.  1;  Matt.  iii. 
16;  Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11.  In  those,  the 
heaven  itself  parts  asunder,  and  discloses 
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which  I  heard  as  of  a  trumpet  talk- 
bch.xi.  12.  ing.  with  me,  saying-,  ''Come  up 
c;!'  i.?»-       hither,  "^and  I  will  shew  thee  things 

»="'•  0.  •'  OAT 

which    must    he    hereafter.      -And 
dch.i.io.A     immediately  "^  I  was  in  the  spirit: 
and,  hehold,  ^  a  throne  was  there  in 


«i.  10. 
elsA.  vi.l. 

EzKKfT.'ae!'^'  heaven,    and  one    sitting   upon    the 
da^'n.^u.  9.    throne.     ^  And    he    that    sat,    fin 

i  \!&s  u  omttled 

mf.""      appearance    like    a    jasper    and    a 
fEzEK.i.2s.    sardine     stone:     ^and     a     rainhow 
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was  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet 
talking  tvith  me;  which 
said.  Come  up  hither,  and 

1  will  skew  thee  things 
which    must    be  hereafter. 

2  And  immediately  I  was 
in  the  spirit:  and,  behold, 
a  throne  was  set  in  heaven, 
and  one  sat  on  the  throne. 
■'  And  he  that  sat  was  to 
look  upon  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardine  stone:  and 
there  was  a  rainboto  round 


the  vision  to  tlioee  below  on  eartb:  here 
the  heaven,  the  house  or  palace  of  God 
[Ps.  xi.  4,  xviii.  6,  xxix.  9],  remains 
firmly  shut  to  those  on  earth,  but  a  door  is 
opened,  and  the  Seer  is  rapt  in  the  Si)irit 
through  it.  Henceforth  usually  he  looks 
from  the  heaven  down  on  the  earth,  seeing 
however  both  alike,  and  being  present  in 
either,  as  the  localities  of  his  various  visions 
require) :  and  the  former  voice  (much  con- 
fusion has  been  introduced  here  by  render- 
ing, as  A.  v.,  "  the  first  voice  which,"  &c., 
giving  the  idea  that  it  means,  ^w^  after 
the  door  was  seen  set  open;  wliercas  it 
is  the  voice  which  I  heard  at  first,  viz. 
in  ch.  i.  10)  which  I  heard  (at  the 
beginning)  as  of  a  trumpet  speaking 
with  me  (viz.  ch.  i.  10.  This  clause  is 
not  predicative,  "  ^oas  as  .  .  ."  as  A.  V. 
.ind  Treg.  The  construction  simply  is— 
"  behold,  a  door  .  .  .  and  the  voice  .  .  .," 
both  clauses  being  dependent  on  "behold." 
— The  voice  is  not  that  of  Christ,  but  of 
some  undefined  heavenly  being  or  angel. 
As  Diisterdieck  observes,  all  we  can  say  of 
it  is  that  it  is  the  same  voice  as  that  in 
ch.  i.  10,  wliich  there,  vcr.  17,  is  followed 
by  that  of  our  Lord,  not  "as  of  a 
trumpet,"  but  "  as  of  many  waters,"  as 
stated  by  anticipation  in  vcr.  15),  saying, 
Come  up  hither  (viz.  through  the  opened 
door),  and  I  will  shew  thee  (it  is  sur- 
prising how  Stier  can  allege  this  I  will 
shew  thee  as  a  proof  tliat  the  Lord  Him- 
self only  can  be  speaking:  compare  ch.  xxi. 
9,  10,  xxii.  8,  9,  which  latter  place  is  de- 
cisive against  him)  the  things  which  must 
(of  prophetic  necessity)  take  place  after 
these  things  (so  literally  :  viz.,  the  things 
now  present:  as  in  ch.  i.  19,  hut  the 
things  not  being  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.  So  that  after  these  things  has 
very  much  the  general  meaning  given  by 
the  "hereafter"  of  the  A.  V. :  this  clause 
corresponds  to  "  which  are  about  to  happen 


after  these  things"  of  ch.  i.  19). 
2.]  Immediately  I  was  (became)  in  the 
Spirit  (i.  e.  I  experienced  a  new  accession 
of  the  Spirit's  iiowerful  influence,  which 
transported  me  thither  :  "  I  was  in  a  trance 
of  ecstasy  :"  see  on  ch.  i.  10.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  any  scholar  should  have  pro- 
posed to  understand  "  there "  after  was, 
"  immediately  I  was  there  in  the  Spirit :" 
but  this  was  done  by  Ziillig,  and  has  found 
an  advocate  in  Enghuul  in  Dr.  Maitland)  : 
and,  behold,  a  throne  stood  (the  A.  V.  "  luas 
set,"  gives  too  much  the  idea  that  the 
j)lacing  of  the  throne  formed  part  of  the 
vision  :  "  lay"  would  be  our  best  word,  but 
we  do  not  use  it  of  any  thing  so  lofty  as  a 
throne.  I  have  therefore  adopted  was 
there,  as  best,  indicating  mere  position) 
in  heaven,  and  upon  the  throne  one  sitting 
(called  henceforward  throughout  the  book. 
He  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
being  the  Paternal  Father  [not  as  Lvra, 
the  Three- One  God;  for  He  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  is  distinguished  in  ch.  vi.  16, 
vii.  10  from  the  Son,  and  in  ver.  5  from  the 
Holy  Spirit]  :  see  ch.  vii.  10,  xix.  4,  where 
we  read  expressly  "  to  God  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne."  So  that  it  is  not  for 
the  reasons  sometimes  suggested,  that  the 
Name  is  not  expressed :  e.  g.  on  account 
of  the  Jewish  unwillingness  to  express  the 
sacred  Name :  or,  that  the  mind  has  no 
figure  and  the  tongue  no  word  by  which 
to  express  it.  The  simple  reason  seems  to 
be,  as  assigned  by  Hengsteiiborg  and  Diis- 
terdieck, that  St.  John  would  describe 
simply  that  which  he  saw,  as  he  saw  it. 
For  the  same  reason  he  does  not  name 
Christ  expressly  in  the  first  vision,  ch.  i. 
13) :  and  he  that  sat  (no  need  to  supply 
"  loas  :"  the  nominatives  are  all  correlative 
after  behold)  like  in  appearance  (lit.  "  in 
vision,"  "in  sight,"  as  A.  V.  in  the  next 
clause)  to  a  jasper  and  sardine  stone  (the 
jasper   appears  to  have   been  a  beautiful 
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ahout  the  throne,  in  sh/ht 
like  unto  an  emerald. 
*  And  round  about  the 
throne  were  four  and 
twenty  seats :  and  upon 
the  seats  I  saw  four  and 
twenty  elders  sitting, 
clothed  in  tohite  raiment; 
and  they  had  on  their 
heads  crowns  of  gold. 
^  And   out    of  the    throne 
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round    about    the    throne^    like    tlio 
appearance  of  an  emerald.     ^^Ands' 


round   abont   the 
twenty    thrones  : 


throne,    four 
and     upon 


and 
the 


stone  of  Viirions  wavy  eolonrs,  seini-opariuc, 
granulous  in  tcxtuiv,  used  in  ancreut  times 
for  gems  and  ornaments,  but  in  more 
modem  ones  on  a  larger  scale  for  pavc- 
nicHts  and  tables.  Tlie  altar  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  stands  on  a  platform  of 
yellow  jasper  pavement,  30  feet  by  11  feet. 
The  sardine  is  a  red  stone,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  our  cornelian.  But 
Epiphanius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  twelve 
stones  in  Aaron's  breastplate,  says  of  it, 
that  it  is  a  Babylonian  stone,  blood  red  iu 
colour,  like  the  gleam  of  the  sardine  fish 
when  pickled,  and  semi-opaque.  Several 
of  the  Commentators  have  said  much  on 
the  symbolic  significance  of  these  stones  as 
representing  the  glory  of  God.  Thus  much 
only  seems,  in  the  great  uncertainty  and 
variety  of  views,  to  stand  firm  for  us :  that 
if  the  jasper  is  to  be  taken  as  in  ch.  xxi.  11, 
as,  by  the  reference  there  to  the  glory  of 
God  it  certainly  seems  it  must,  then  it 
represents  a  watery  crystalline  brightness, 
whereas  the  sardine  is  on  all  hands  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fiery  red.  Thus  we  shall  have 
ample  material  for  symbolic  meaning: 
whether,  as  some  take  it,  of  the  one  great 
judgment  by  water  [or  of  baptism],  and 
the  other  by  fire,— as  others,  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  nature  [jasper  being  taken 
&s  green]  and  His  severity  in  judgment, — 
as  Ansbert,  of  the  divinity  and  humanity 
[because  His  humanity  at  the  time  of  His 
passion  was  tinged  with  blood],  &c.,  or  as 
the  moderns  mostly,  of  the  holiness  of  God 
and  His  justice.  This  last  seems  to  me  the 
more  probable,  especially  as  the  same  mix- 
ture of  white  light  with  fire  seems  to  per- 
vade the  Old  Testament  and  Apocalyptic 
visions  of  the  divine  majesty.  Compare 
Ezek.  i.  4,  viii.  2 ;  Dan.  vii.  9 :  and  our 
ch.  i.  14,  X.  1.  But  nothing  can  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
precise  import  of  the  jasper) :  and  a  rain- 
bow (Gen.  ix.  12—17 ;  Ezek.  i.  28)  round 
about  the  throne  (i.  e.  in  all  probability, 
surrounding   the    throne   vertically,   as   a 


four    and    twenty    thrones, 

sitting,  •*  clothed   in  white  raiment; 

'and     ton      their      heads      crowns  hch.iu.^4,^B.& 

of  ffold.     5 And   out   of  the  throne    £'•>"' 


t  tlioy  had  i«  omitted  by  all  our  MSS.  ami  vrrniont. 

ninilius;  not  horizontally),  like  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  emerald  (on  this  name,  in 
Greek  "  smaragdits,"  all  seem  agreed,  that 
it  represents  the  stone  so  well  known  among 
us  as  the  emerald,  of  a  lovely  green  colour. 
Almost  all  the  Commentators  think  of  the 
gracious  and  federal  character  of  the  bow 
of  God,  Gen.  ix.  12 — 17.  Nor  is  it  any 
objection  to  this  that  the  bow  or  glory  here 
is  green,  instead  of  prismatic :  the  form  is 
that  of  the  covenant  bow,  the  colour  even 
more  refreshing  and  more  directly  sym- 
bolizing grace  and  mercy.  So  far  at  least 
we  jnay  be  sure  of  as  to  the  symbolism  of 
this  appearance  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne :  that  the  brightness  of  His  glory 
and  fire  of  His  judgment  is  ever  girded  by, 
and  found  within,  the  refreshment  and 
surety  of  His  mercy  and  goodness.  So 
that,  as  Diisterdieck  says  well,  "  This  fun- 
damental vision  contains  all  that  may  serve 
for  tei-ror  to  the  enemies,  and  consolation 
to  the  friends,  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne .  . ."). 

4.]  The  assessors  of  the  enthroned  One. 
— The  construction  after  behold  still  con- 
tinues. And  round  the  throne  twenty-four 
thrones  (i.  e.)  evidently  sniallur  thrones, 
and  probably  lower  than  the  throne) :  and 
upon  the  twenty-four  thrones,  elders  sit- 
ting, clothed  in  white  garments;  and 
on  their  heads  golden  crowns  (these 
twenty-four  elders  are  not  angels,  as 
maintained  by  some,  as  is  shewn  [not 
by  ch.  V.  9,  as  generally  argued,  eveu  by 
Elliott,  vol.  i.  p.  81  f. :  see  text  there  :  but] 
by  their  white  robes  and  crowns,  the  re- 
wards of  endurance,  eh.  iii.  5,  ii.  10, — but 
representatives  of  the  Church,  as  generally 
understood.  But  if  so,  what  sort  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  why  twenty-four  in  number  ? 
This  has  been  variously  answered.  The 
usual  understanding  has  been  that  of  our 
earliest  Commentator,  Victorinus;  who 
says,  "  twelve  Apostles,  and  as  many  Pa- 
triarchs." And  this  is  in  all  probability 
right  in   the  main  :  the  key  to  the  inter- 
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^  lig-htnings     and    f  voices 
and       [there 
•  were]    seven    lamps    of    fire    burn- 
ing-     before      the     f  throne^   which 
zech.Vv"?.   are   f"^  t  the]   seven  Spirits  of  God  : 


our  old  MSS. 

lExo: 
23.    2  Cbroii 


mch.  i.  4.  &         n  ^p 

iii.  1.&V.6.  "a  sea  or 

t  the  is  omitted 
by  moat  of  the  later  MSS.  i 


like   unto    crystal 

•  oldest  MSS.  n  ExoD.  xxxviii, 
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proceeded  lightnings  and 
thunderings  and  voice.i  : 
and  there  were  seven 
lamps  of  Jire  burning 
before  the  throne,  which 
are  the  seven  Spirits  of 
God.  *  And  before  the 
throne  tliere  was  a  sea 
of  glass  like  unto  crystal  : 


pretation  being  the  analogy  toith  the  say- 
ings of  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles,  Matt.  xix. 
28  ;  Luke  xxii.  30.  That  those  sayings  do 
not  regard  the  same  session  as  this,  is 
no  argument  against  the  inference  from 
analogy.  The  Abbot  Joachim  brings 
against  this  view  that  the  twelve  patriarchs 
were  not  personally  holy  men,  and  never 
are  held  up  as  distinguished  in  the  Old 
Testament.  But  this  obviously  is  no  valid 
objection.  It  is  not  the  personal  charac- 
ters, but  the  symbolical,  that  are  here  in 
question.  It  might  be  said  with  eijual 
justice  that  the  number  of  the  actual 
Apostles  is  not  definitely  twelve.  It  is  no 
small  confirmation  of  the  view,  that  in 
ch.  XV.  3,  we  find  the  double  idea  of  the 
church,  as  made  up  of  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  saints,  plainly  revealed  to 
St.  John ;  for  he  heard  the  victorious  saints 
sing  the  song  of  Moses,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb.  See  also  ch.  xxi.  12,  14,  where  the 
twelve  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  its  twelve  foundations  with 
those  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Various 
other  interpretations  are  given  in  my 
Greek  Test.).  5.]  And  out  of  the 

throne  go  forth  (the  tense  is  changed,  and 
the  narrative  assumes  the  direct  form, 
which,  however,  is  immediately  dropped 
again,  and  the  accumulation  of  details  re- 
sumed) lightnings  and  voices  and  thun- 
ders (the  imagery  seems  to  be  in  analogy 
with  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
God's  presence  to  give  his  law  was  thus 
accompanied:  Exod.  xix.  16j  where  light- 
nings and  voices  occur  in  juxtaposition  as 
here.  If  this  idea  be  correct,  then  we 
have  here  represented  the  sovereignty  and 
almightiness  of  God):  and  seven  lamps 
(the  former  construction  is  resumed)  of 
fire  burning  before  the  throne  [itself J, 
which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  (see 
noti  s  on  ch.  i.  4,  v.  6.  These  seem  to  re- 
present the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  sevenfold 
working  :  in  his  enlightening  and  cheering 
as  well  as   his   purifying   and   cousumiiig 


agency.  So  most  Commentators.  De 
Wette  and  Ebrard  regard  the  representa- 
tion as  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  physical  and  spiritual  life,  which 
appears  only  wrong  by  being  too  limited. 
Hengstenberg  is  quite  beside  the  mark  in 
confidently  [as  usual]  confining  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  lamps  of  fire  to  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  Spirit  in  judgment. 
The  fact  of  the  parallel  ch.  v.  6  speaking 
o^ seven  eyes,  and  such  texts  as  ch.  xxi.  23; 
Ps.  cxix.  105,  should  have  kept  him  from 
this  mistake.  The  whole  of  this  glorious 
vision  is  of  a  composite  and  twofold  nature  : 
comfort  is  mingled  with  terror,  the  fire  of 
love  with  the  fire  of  judgment) :  and  be- 
fore the  throne  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass 
(not,  "glassy,"  as  rendered  by  Elliott :  the 
word  describes  not  the  appearance,  but  the 
material,  of  the  sea :  it  appeared  like  a  sea 
of  glass — so  clear,  and  so  calm)  like  to 
crystal  (and  that  not  common  glass,  which 
among  the  ancients  was,  as  we  see  from  its 
remains,  cloudy  and  semi-opaque,  but  like 
rock  crystal  for  transparency  and  beauty, 
as  Victorinus,  "clear  water,  steady,  un- 
rufiled  by  the  wind."  Compare  by  way  of 
contrast  her  that  sitteth  on  the  many 
tvafers,  the  multitudinous  and  turbulent 
waters,  ch.  xvii.  1. — In  seeking  the  explana- 
tion of  this,  we  must  first  track  the  image 
fi'om  its  Old  Test,  earlier  usage.  There,  in 
Exod.  xxiv.  10,  we  have  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  "  And  they  sato  the  place  where 
the  Ood  of  Israel  stood:  and  that  which 
was  under  His  feet  was  as  it  were  work 
of  sapphire  bricks,  and  as  the  appearance 
of  the  firmament  of  heaven  in  its  purify." 
Compare  with  this  Ezek.  i.  22,  "And  the 
likeness  over  the  heads  of  the  living  beings 
ihemschies  was  as  it  were  a  firmament, 
sfrrlched  out  over  their  wings  above."  In 
Job  xxxvii.  18  also,  the  sky  is  said  to  be 
"  as  a  molten  looking-glass."  If  we  are  to 
follow  these  indices,  the  primary  reference 
will  be  to  the  clear  ether  in  which  the 
throne  of  God  is  upborne:  and  the  intent 
of  setting  this  space  in  front  of  the  throne 
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and  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  and  round  about 
the  throne,  were  four 
beasts  full  of  eyes  before 
and  behind.  ">  And  the 
first  beast  wns  like  a  lion, 
and  the  second  beast  like 
a  calf,  and  the  third  beast 
had  a  face  as  a  man,  and 
the  fourth  beast  was  like  a 
jlying  eagle.  ^  And  the 
four  beasts  had  each  of 
them  six  wings  about  him  ; 
and  they  were  full  of  eyes 
within :  and  they  rest  not 
day  and  night,  saying. 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come.     '  And 


AIITIIOIM/.ED    VBUSION    llEVISKn. 

"And   ill  the  midst  of  the    throne,  oKwUi..'.. 
and    round   about   the    throne,    four 
being's  full  of  eyes  before  p  and  be-  pvcr.s. 
hind.     7  'I  And  the  first  being-  [was]  ij^""!;;,;/^'! 
like  a   lion,   and   the    second   being    m*""- 
[was]    like  a   steer,   and    the   third 
being  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the 
fourth   being     [was]     like   a    flying 
eagle.     ^  And   the  four  beings  had 
each  of  them  ''six  wings.     Around  rUA.ri.^. 
and  *  within  they  are  full  of  eyes  :  svcr.o. 
and    they   have    no    rest    day   and 
night,  saying,  'Holy,  holy,  holy  f,  tisA.vi.  s. 
"  Lord  God  Almighty,  ^  which  was,    "A'™''  " 

n       J  ^  J      ei|?l)t  times 

and  which  is,  and  which  is  to  come.    Mi*fni"c''" 
0  And  whensoever  those  beings  shall    liai^vrJi. 

°  can  MS. :  in 

:  tiines,  eiglit  times.    In  ihe  .Ih-xandrine  MS.  and  many  others,  and  the  Feraiona,  il 


will  1)0,  to  hetoken  its  separation  and  insu- 
lation from  the  place  where  the  Seer  stood, 
and  indeed  from  all  else  around  it.  The 
material  and  appcai-ance  of  this  pavement 
of  the  throne  seem  chosen  to  indicate  ma- 
jestic repose  and  ethereal  purity.  All  kinds 
of  symbolic  interpretations,  more  or  less 
fanciful,  have  been  given.  See  some  of 
them  specified  iu  my  (ireek  Testament). 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  (not,  as 
Hengstenl)crg,  under  the  throne :  their 
movements  are  free,  st-e  ch.  xv.  7.  See 
below),  and  round  about  the  throne  (i.e. 
so  that  in  the  Apostle's  view  they  partly 
bid  the  throne,  partly  overlapped  the 
throne,  being  symmetrically  arranged  with 
regard  to  it,  i.e.,  as  the  number  necessi- 
tates, one  in  the  midst  of  eaeh  side),  four 
living-beings  (the  A.  V.,  "  beasts,"  is  the 
most  unfortunate  word  that  could  be 
imagined.  A  far  better  one  is  that  now 
generally  adopted,  "living-creatures:" 
the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  when 
we  come  to  vv.  9,  11,  we  give  the  idea, 
in  conjoining  "  living-creatures"  and 
"  created,"  of  a  close  relation  which  is 
not  found  in  the  Greek.  I  have  therefore 
preferred  living-beings,  or,  beings,  which 
gives  the  same  idea)  full  of  eyes  before 
and  behind  (this,  from  their  respective 
positions,  could  be  sucu  by  St.  .John  ; 
their  faces  being  naturally  towards  the 
throne.  On  the  symbolism,  see  below). 
And  the  first  living-being  like  to  a  lion, 
and  the   second   living-being   like   to   a 


steer  (the  Greek  word  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  pressed  to  its  proper  primary  mean- 
ing, as  indicating  the  youug  calf  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  grown  bullock  :  the 
Septuagint  use  'i  for  an  ox  generally), 
and  the  third  \5-^ing-being  having  its 
face  as  of  a  man  (or,  the  face  of  a  man), 
and  the  fourth  living-being  like  to  a  fly- 
ing eagle.  And  the  four  living-beings, 
each  of  them  having  six  wings  apiece. 
All  round  and  within  (I  prefer  much 
putting  a  period  at  apiece,  to  carrying 
on  the  construction  ;  as  more  in  accord 
with  the  general  style  of  this  description. 
Understand,  after  both  around,  and 
within, — their  wings;  the  object  of  St. 
John  being  to  shew,  that  the  six  wings  in 
each  case  did  not  interfere  with  that  which 
he  had  before  declared,  viz.  that  they  were 
full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.  Round 
the  outside  of  each  wing,  and  up  the 
inside  of  each  [half-expanded]  wing,  and 
of  the  part  of  the  body  also  which  was  in 
that  inside  recess)  they  are  full  of  eyes: 
and  they  have  no  rest  by  day  and  by 
night  (these  words  may  belong  either  to 
"  have  no  rest,"  or  to  "  saying."  I  prefer 
joining  it  with  the  latter),  saying.  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  (so  far  is 
identical  with  the  scra])bini's  ascription  of 
praise  in  Isa.  vi.  3  :  Almighty  answering 
usually  in  the  Septuagint  to  Sabaoth, 
though  not  in  that  place),  which  was,  and 
which  is,  and  which  is  to  come  (sec  on 
cb.  i.  8).  These  four  living-beings  are 
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give  g"loiy  and   honour  and  thanks 
to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^ 
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ivhen  thosebeasts  give  glory 
and  honour  and  thanks  to 
him  that  sat  on  the  throne. 


in  the  main  identical  witli  the  cherubim 
of  tlie  Old  Test,  [compare  Ezck.  i.  5—10, 
X.  20],  which  are  called  by  the  same  name 
of  living-creatures,  and  are  similarly  de- 
scribed. We  may  trace  however  some 
differences.  In  Ezekiel's  vision,  each  living- 
being  has  all  four  faces,  Ez.  i.  6,  wherwas 
here  the  four  belong  severally,  one  to 
each.  Again  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  it  is 
apparently  the  wheels  which  are  full  of 
eyes,  Ezek.  i.  18 ;  though  in  ch.  x.  12,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  animals  also  were 
included.  Again,  the  having  six  wings 
apiece  is  not  found  in  the  cherubim  of 
Ezekiel,  which  have  four,  Ezek.  i.  6, — but 
belongs  to  the  seraphim  described  in  Isa. 
vi.  2,  to  whom  also  [see  above]  belongs 
the  ascription  of  praise  here  given.  So 
that  these  are  forms  compounded  out  of 
the  most  significant  particulars  of  more 
than  one  Old  Test,  vision.  In  en- 

quiring after  their  symbolic  import,  we 
are  met  by  the  most  remarkable  diversity 
of  interpretation.  1)  Our  earliest  Com- 
mentator, Victorinus,  may  serve  as  the 
type  of  those  who  have  understood  them 
to  symbolize  the  Four  Evangelists,  or 
rather,  Gospels  : — "  The  animal  like  a 
lion  is  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  in 
which  the  voice  of  a  lion  roaring  in  the 
desert  is  heard,  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  desert.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  Under  the  figure  of  a  man,  Mat- 
thew strives  to  announce  to  us  the  genera- 
tion of  Mary  from  whom  Christ  received 
flesh.  So  while  he  enumerates  from  Abra- 
ham to  David  and  Joseph,  he  has  spoken 
as  of  a  man.  Therefore  his  preaching 
shews  the  effigy  of  a  man.  Luke,  while 
he  tells  of  the  priesthood  of  Zacharias 
offering  a  victim  for  the  people,  and  the 
angel  appearing  to  him, — on  account  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  description  of  the 
victim,  is  represented  by  an  ox.  And  the 
Evangelist  Jolin,  like  an  eagle,  taking 
wing  and  hastening  up  to  loftier  things, 
treats  of  the  Word  of  (lod."  I  have  cited 
this  comment  at  length,  to  shew  on  what 
fanciful  and  untenable  ground  it  rests. 
For  with  perhaps  the  one  exception  of  the 
last  of  the  four,  not  one  of  the  Evangelists 
has  any  inner  or  substantial  accordance 
with  the  character  thus  assigned.  Con- 
sequently these  characteristics  are  found 
varied,  and  that  in  the  earliest  writer  in 
whom  the  view  can  be  traced,  viz.  Ireniciis, 


who  makes  the  lion  to  be  the   gospel  of 
St.  John;  the  steer  that  of  St.  Luke,  as 
above ;  the  man,  that  of  St.  Matthew ;  the 
eagle,  that  of  St.  Mai-k.     So  also  Andreas. 
But  again  Augustine  attributes  the  lion  to 
St.  Matthew,  the  man  to    St.  Mark,  the 
steer  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  eagle  to  St.  John, 
These  notices  may  again  serve  to  shew  with 
what  uncertainty  the  whole  view  is  beset. 
It  has  nevertheless  been  adopted  by  Jerome, 
Primasius,  Bede,  and  many  others  of  old, 
and  among  the  moderns  by  Williams  [on 
the    Study    of    the   Gospels,    pp.    1 — 92], 
Scott  [Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
p.  132,  but  making,  as  Augustine  above, 
the  lion,  St.  Matthew ;  the  man,  St.  Mark ; 
the  ox,  St.  Luke ;  and  the  eagle,  St.  John], 
Wordsworth  [Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse, 
p.  116,  who,  as  in  his  statements  on  the 
other  details,  so  here,  ascribes  unanimity 
[see  below  !  ]    to  the  ancients  :  "  in  them 
the  ancient  church  beheld  a  figure  of  the 
four  gospels,"  suppressing  also  the  fact  of 
discrepancies  in  the  application  to  the  in- 
dividual   gospels],   &c.     The    principal  of 
the  other  interpretations  prevalent  among 
the    ancients    and    moderns    have    been  : 
2)    the    4   elements :    3)    the   4    cardinal 
virtues:  4)  the  4  faculties  and  powers  of 
the  human  soul :  5)  Our  Lord  in  the  four- 
fold great  events  of  Redemption  :  6)  the      1 
4    patriarchal-churches :    the    lion    being     I 
Jerusalem,    for    its    constancy  ;    the    ox,    J 
Antioch,    for    its    obedience;     the     maa, 
Alexandria,  for  its   human  learning ;    tlio 
eagle,  Constantinople,  for  having  produced     / 
the  men  of  most  elevated  contemplation :     | 
and  Cornelius-a-lapide,    who   adopts   this, 
interprets  the  throne  of  God  to  be  "the 
see  of   Rome,   in    which   sits   the   lion  of 
God  : "  7)  the  4  great  Apostles,  Peter,  fer- 
vent as  the  lion :  James  the  Lord's  bro- 
ther, patient  as  the  ox :    Matthew,  good 
as   the   man :    Paul,  always  flying  about 
as  the  eagle :  8)  all   the   doctors  of  the 
church  :    9)    four    orders    of    churchmen, 
pastors,  deacons,  doctors,  contemplatives  : 

10)  the  4  representatives  of  the  New  Test, 
church,  as  the  four  standards  of  the  tribes 
Reuben,  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Dan,  which 
are  traditionally  thus  reported  [see  also 
Num.  ii.],  were  of  the  Old  Test,  church  : 

11)  the  4  virtues  of  the  Apostles,  magna- 
nimity, beneficence,  equity,  wisdom  :  12) 
the  4  principal  angels :  13)  the  angelic, 
or  equal -to-angelic,  state  of  the  glorified 
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who  liceth  for  ever  and 
ever,  i*  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fall  down  before  him 
that  sat  OK  the  throne,  and 
worship  him  that  livethfor 
ever   and   ever,   and    cast 
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^  who    liveth     for    ever    and    ever,  y  ch.  i.  is.  & 

'      V.  ll.«ixv.7. 

10  ^the  four  and  twenty  elders  shall  zch.v.8.u. 
fall   down   hefore   him   that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  *  and  shall  worship  aver. 9. 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 


church :  so  Elliott,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  But  thus 
\vc  have  no  accouut  given  of  the  peculiar 
symbolism  of  these  liNnng-being.s,  uor  of 
the  part  which  they  perform  iu  the  act  of 
praise  below.  There  are  many  other  in- 
torpretatious  and  ramifications  of  inter- 
pretation, hardly  worth  recounting.  But 
the  one  which  above  all  these  seems  to  me 
to  require  our  notice  is  that  which  is  indi- 
cated in  the  rabbinical  sentence  cited  by 
Schottgen  here :  "  There  are  four  which 
hold  pre-eminence  in  this  world :  man 
among  all  animals;  the  eagle  among 
birds;  the  ox  among  cattle;  the  lion 
.among  beasts."  The  four  cherubic  forms 
are  the  representatives  of  animated  nature 
— of  God's  sentient  creation.  In  Ezekiel, 
each  form  is  compounded  of  the  four. 
Here,  the  four  forms  are  distinct.  There 
[xxviii.  12],  where  the  prince  of  Tyrus  is 
compared  to  one  of  them,  it  is  called  the 
impression  of  similitude,  and  the  crown  of 
beauty :  in  Isaiah  vi.  where  the  seraphim, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  these 
living-beings,  ascribe  holiness  to  Jehovah, 
they  cry,  "  His  glory  is  the  fulness  of  the 
whole  earth."  With  this  view  every  thing 
that  follows  is  in  accordance.  For  when 
these,  and  the  24  elders,  in  vv.  9 — 11,  fall 
down  before  the  throne,  the  part  which 
these  living-beings  bear  iu  the  great 
chorus  of  praise  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  reason  which  they  give  for  their 
ascription,  viz.  for  Thou,  art  worthy,  be- 
cause Thou  didst  create  all  things,  and 
because  of  Thy  will  they  were,  and  Were 
created.  The  objection  brouglit  against 
this  view  by  Ebrard,  viz.  that  Behemoth, 
the  king  of  the  waters,  is  not  here  repre- 
sented, is  mere  trifling.  He  forgets  that 
iu  the  record  of  creation,  the  noblest  of 
the  creatures  sprung  from  the  waters  are 
not  fishes,  but  birds;  and  that  the  eagle 
represents  both.  It  is  in  strict  accordance 
also  with  this  view,  that  these  living- 
beings  are  full  of  eyes,  ever  wakeful,  ever 
declaring  the  glory  of  God :  that  tlicy 
have  each  six  wings,  which  doubtless  are 
to  be  taken  as  in  Isa.  vi.  from  which  the 
figure  comes — "with  twain  he  covered  his 
face  [reverence,  in  not  venturing  to  look 
on  the  divine  m.ijcsty],  and  with  twain  ho 
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covered  his  feet  [humility,  hiding  his  own 
created  form  from  the  glory  of  the  Creator], 
and  with  twain  he  did  fiy  [obedience,  readi- 
ness to  perform  the  divine  commands]." 
This  view  is  taken  by  the  best  of  the 
modern  Commentators :  by  Herder,  Do 
Wette,  Rinck,  Heugstenberg,  Diisterdieck. 
Ebrard  differs  only  in  this,  that  he  regards 
them  as  symbolic  not  of  creation  itself,  but 
of  the  creative  power  of  God.  Stern,  whose 
commentary  on  this  whole  passage  is  very 
able  and  beautiful,  inclines  rather  to  take 
them  as  representing  the  power  of  divine 
grace  within  the  church  of  God :  but  in 
his  usual  interpretation  treats  them  as 
"the  whole  creative-life  of  nature."  See 
also  my  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1841,  vol.  i. 
Lecture  ii.  We  have  thus  the  throne 

of  God  surrounded  by  His  Church  and  His 
animated  world :  the  former  represented 
by  the  24  elders,  the  latter  by  the  four 
living-beings. 

9 — 11.]  The  everlasting  song  of  praise 
of  creation  in  which  the  church  joins.  It 
is  well  observed  by  Diisterdieck,  that  the 
ground  of  this  ascription  of  praise  is  not 
redemption,  which  lu-st  comes  in  at  ch.  v. 
9  ff., — but  the  power  and  glory  of  God  as 
manifested  in  Creation;  so  that  the  words 
of  the  elders  are  in  beautiful  harmony  with 
the  praise  of  the  four  living-beings,  and 
with  the  signification  of  the  whole  vision. 
And  -whensoever  the  living-beings  shall 
give  (the  future  must  not  be  pressed  quite 
so  strongly  as  is  done  by  De  Wette  [so 
also  Stern],  "  from  henceforth  for  all  the 
time  to  come :  see  ch.  vii.  15  ff. :  before- 
time  it  was  not  so,  seeing  that  the  24 
elders  have  only  assumed  their  place  since 
Christ's  work  of  Redemption  has  been 
proceeding  and  His  victory  developing." 
Still,  it  has  a  distinct  jwinting  onward 
towards  the  future,  implying  eternal  re- 
petition of  the  act)  glory  and  honour  (i.  e., 
recognition  of  His  glory  and  honour)  and 
thanksgiving  (i.  e.,  actual  giving  of 
thanks)  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  to  Him  that  liveth  to  the  ages 
of  the  ages,  the  twenty-four  elders  shall 
fall  down  before  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  shall  worship  Him  that 
liveth  to  the  ages  of  the  ages  (ch.  v.  8, 
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The  Alexan- 
drine and  the 
(later)  Vati- 
can read  at 
<n  our  text, 
the  (later) 
Vatican  how- 
others  adding, 
the  Holy 
One:  the 

reads,  O 
Lord,  who 
art  our  Lord 
and  end. 
d  Gen.  i.  1. 
Acts  xvii.  24. 
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''and  shall  cast  down  their  crowns 
before  the  throne,  saying-,  i^  '^  Thou 
art  worthy,  our  Lord  and  God  tj,  to 
receive  the  glory  and  the  honour 
and  the  might :  ^  because  thou  didst 
create  all  things,  and  by  reason  of 
thy  will  they  t  were,  and  were 
created. 

V.  1  And  I  saw  on  the  right  hand 
of  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne  ^  a 
book   written   within    and    on    the 
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their  crowns  before  the 
throne,  saying,  '^  Thou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  re- 
ceive glory  and  honour 
and  power :  for  thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for 
thy  pleasit,re  they  are  and 
were  created. 

Y.  1  And  I  saw  in  the 
right  hand  of  him  that 
sat  on  the  throne  a  look 
tvritten  ivithin  and  on  the 


■  two  most  ancient  MSB.    See  ru>te. 


xix.  4),  and  shall  cast  down  their  crowns 
(to  discliiim  all  honour  and  dignity  of 
their  own,  and  acknowledge  that  all  be- 
longs to  Hiin.  Instances  of  casting  down 
crowns  are  cited  by  the  Couiraentators. 
Tacitus  relates  that  Tiridates  advanced  to 
the  image  of  Nero,  took  his  crown  from 
bis  head  and  thresv  it  down  at  the  feet 
Ov  the  image)  before  the  throne,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord  and  our  (Diister- 
dieck  remarks  that  the  our  has  a  force 
here  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  24  elders, 
as  re|iresenting  the  redeemed,  and  thus 
standing  in  a  covenant  relation  to  God 
nearer  than  that  of  the  4  living-beings. 
But  we  must  not  forget,  that  Creation 
is  only  a  part  of  Redemption,  Col.  i.  20) 
God,  to  receive  the  glory  (the  glory  &c., 
as  alluding  to  the  glory  &c.,  ver.  9, 
ascribed  by  the  living-beings.  The  arti- 
cles are  improperly  omitted  in  the  A.  V.) 
and  the  honour  and  the  might  (observe 
that  the  might,  in  the  mouth  of  the  24 
ciders,  represents  thanksgiving  in  that  of 
the  4  living-beings.  The  elders,  though 
themselves  belonging  to  creation,  in  this 
ascription  of  praise  look  on  creation  from 
without,  and  that  thanksgiving,  which 
creation  renders  for  its  being,  becomes  in 
their  view  a  tribute  to  Him  who  called 
them  into  being,  and  thus  a  testimony  to 
His  creative  jwwer.  And  thus  the  reason 
follows) :  because  Thou  didst  create  all 
things  ("this  universal  whole,"  the  uni- 
verse), and  on  account  of  Thy  will  (i.  e., 
because  Thou  didst  will  it :  "for  thy 
pleasure,"  of  the  A.  V.,  introduces  an 
clement  entirely  strange  to  the  context, 
and,  however  true  in  fact,  most  inappro- 
priate liere,  where  the  because  renders  a 
reason  for  the  worthiness  to  receive  the 
glory,  lionour,  and  power)  they  were  (not 
exactly  came  into  being :  for  this  the  word 


cannot  signify :  nor  again,  though  thus 
the  requirement  of  the  ivord  would  be 
satisfied,  were,  in  thy  decree  from  eternity, 
before  they  were  created:  nor  again  as 
Bengel,  "  all  things  ivere,  from  the  crea- 
tion down  to  the  time  of  this  ascription 
of  praise  and  henceforward."  The  best 
explanation  is  that  of  Diisterdieck,  they 
existed,  as  in  contrast  to  their  previous 
non-existence :  whereby  not  their  coming 
into  being,  but  the  simple  ftict  of  their 
being,  is  asserted.  A  remarkable  reading 
of  some  of  our  MSS.  is  worth  notice  :  "  by 
reason  of  Thy  will  they  were  not,  anil 
were  created:"  i.e.,  "they  were  created 
out  of  nothing"),  and  were  created  (they 
both  had  their  being, — and  received  it 
from  Thee  by  a  definite  act  of  Thine). 

Ch.  V.  1—14.]  The  book  with  seven 
seals,  containing  the  things  tvhich  must 
happen  after  these  things,  which  the  Seer 
was  to  be  shewn,  ch.  iv.  1.  Hone  fov.nd 
worthy  to  open  it  but  the  Lamb,  who  takes 
it  for  this  purpose,  amidst  the  praises  of 
the  heavenly  host,  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  creation  of  God. 

1.]  The  sealed  book.  And  I  saw  (no- 
tice, that  from  the  general  vision,  in  the 
last  chapter,  of  the  heavenly  Presence  of 
God,  the  scene  is  so  far  only  changed  that, 
all  that  remaining  as  described,  a  par- 
ticular incident  is  now  seen  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  iHtroduced  by  And  I  saw) 
(lying)  on  the  right  hand  (i.  e.  the  right 
hand  was  open,  and  the  book  lay  on  the 
open  hand.  So  in  ch.  xx.  1,  where  see 
note.  The  common  rendering,  in  the  right 
hand,  misses  this  sense.  The  lying  on 
the  open  hand  imports,  that  on  Ood's 
part  there  was  no  withholding  of  His 
future  purposes  as  contained  in  this  book. 
The  only  obstacle  to  unsealing  it  was  as 
follows,  ver.  3)  of  Him  that  sat  upon  the 
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backside,  sealed  with  seven 
seals.  ^  And  I  saw  a 
strong    angel  2'''ovlaiming 
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back,    ''sealed     with     suveu     seals.  tJ 
2  And    I   saw   a  strong'   aug-el   pro- 


throne  a  book  (i.  c,  "  a  roll  of  a  book,"  as 
iu  Ezek.  ii.  9  f.  This  explanation  alone 
will  suit  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  ap- 
plied to  the  contemporary  practice  regard- 
ing sacred  writings.  See  also  Jer.  xxxvi. 
2,  23 ;  Zech.  v.  2  :  and  below)  written 
within  and  behind  (such  scrolls,  written 
not  only,  as  commonly,  on  the  inner  side, 
but  also  on  the  outer,  which,  to  one  read- 
ing the  inner,  was  behind  [see  below],  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  Juvenal,  and 
Martial.  This  writing,  within  and  with- 
out, so  that  the  whole  roll  was  full,  seems 
to  betoken  the  completeness  of  the  con- 
tents as  containing  the  divine  counsels : 
there  was  no  room  for  addition  to  that 
which  was  therein  written.  This  would 
be  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
fulness  of  the  scroll.  To  see  two  divisions 
of  written  matter  indicated,  by  the  writing 
within,  and  by  that  on  the  back,  cor- 
respoudunt  to  one  another,  seems  hardly 
warranted  by  the  text),  fast-sealed  with 
seven  seals  (not,  consisting  of  seven 
writings,  each  sealed  with  one  seal,  as 
various  Commentators  hold  :  but  one 
book,  fastened  with  seven  seals,  wliich 
were  visible  to  the  Apostle.  Various  in- 
genious methods  have  been  imagined,  by 
which  the  opening  of  each  of  these  seals 
may  have  loosened  a  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  roll.  But  they  all  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  roll  in  the  vision 
was  unfolded,  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
gathered  from  the  text.  Nor  have  we  any 
right  to  say  that  the  separate  visions 
which  follow  the  opening  of  each  seal  are 
identical  with  separate  portions  of  writing 
on  the  roll.  These  visions  are  merely  sym- 
bolic representations  of  the  progress  of 
God's  manifestation  of  the  purpose  of  His 
will ;  but  no  portion  of  the  roll  is  actually 
unfolded,  nor  is  any  thing  read  out  of  the 
book.  Not  its  contents,  but  the  gradual 
steps  of  access  to  it,  are  represented  by 
these  visions.  What  is  in  that  book,  shall 
not  be  known,  until  there  shall  be  known 
to  the  powers  and  authorities  iu  the  hea- 
venly places,  by  the  Church,  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,  Eph.  ili.  10:  till  those 
material  events,  which  marked  the  gradual 
opening  of  the  sum  of  God's  purposes,  are 
all  past,  and  the  roll  is  contemj)lated  in  its 
completeness  by  the  spirits  of  the  glorified 
hereafter.  This  completeness  is  here  set 
ibrth  to  us  again  by  the  mystic  number 

3  s 


secen.  There  are  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  opening 
of  the  seals,  and  the  reading  of  the  book, 
in  Coruelius-a-lapide  :  "  For  nothing  in  the 
book  would  be  read,  except  after  the  open- 
ing of  all  seven  seals ;  for  when  all  were 
oi)ened,  then  at  length  the  book  could  be 
opened  and  read,  not  before."  So  also 
llibera :  "  Those  calamities  which  were 
involved  in  the  seals,  were  all  to  come, 
before  the  things  which  were  written  in 
the  book  appeared  and  were  known." 
Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  work  "Apocalypsis 
Alfordiaua,"  specially  directed  against 
my  commentary  on  this  book,  treats  this 
view  with  all  the  scorn  which  is  unfortu- 
nately so  characteristic  of  him  :  calling  it 
absurd,  unscriptural,  &c.  He  has  not  pro- 
duced a  word  of  proof,  or  even  illustrative 
corroboration,  of  his  own  view,  that  the 
opening  of  each  seal  corresponds  to  the 
unrolhng  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  scroll : 
but  has  contented  himself  with  re-assert- 
ing it  in  the  strongest  language,  and  pour- 
ing contempt  on  those  who  hold  the  other 
view.  I  grieve  to  say,  that  this  is  so  often 
the  case  throughout  his  above-mentioned 
work,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me,  in 
many  places,  to  meet  his  objections  in  argu- 
ment. One  who  distrusts  his  own  as  well 
as  all  other  explanations,  and  believes  that 
much  of  this  mysterious  book  is  as  yet  un- 
fathomed,  is  no  match  for  one  who  hesi- 
tates not  on  every  occasion  to  shew  his 
confidence  that  he  is  in  the  right,  and  all 
who  difter  from  him  are  wrong.  An 

enquiry  here  arises.  What  is  represented  by 
this  Book  I  Opinions  have  been  very  va- 
rious. 1)  Some  of  our  earliest  Commen- 
tators understood  by  it  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  or  the  Old  and  New  conjoined.  It 
will  appear  from  the  extracts  given  in  my 
Greek  Test.,  that  the  opening  of  the  seals 
was  very  generally  by  the  earlier  fathers 
and  interpreters  taken  to  mean,  the  fulfil- 
ment, and  consequent  bringing  to  light, 
of  Old  Test,  prophecy  by  the  events  of 
Redemption  as  accomplished  in  the  Person 
of  our  Lord.  But,  if  so,  then  this  view 
cannot  consist  with  what  follows  in  the 
Apocalypse.  For  manifestly  the  opening 
of  the  seals,  as  notified  by  the  symbolic 
visions  belonging  to  each,  does  not  relate 
to  things  past,  but  to  things  which  were 
yet  future  when  this  book  was  written. 
Nor  can  this  apparent  consensus   of  the 
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claiming  with  a  loud  voice,  Who 
is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and 
to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  3  And 
no  one  *=in  heaven  f,  nor  in 
earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was 
able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to 
look  thereon.  *And  I  wept  much, 
because  no  one  was  found  worthy  to 
t  and  to  read    oDCu  t  thc  book,  or  to  look  tlicreon. 

i,  omitted  by        *■  ' 

alt  our  oldeat  MSS. 


CTPr.  13. 

t  a/a».y  MSS. 

lipaven 
above. 
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with  a  loud  voice.  Who  is 
%i}orthy  to  open  the  book, 
and  to  loose  the  seals 
thereof?  3  And  no  man 
in  heaven,  nor  in  earth, 
neither  under  the  earth, 
teas  able  to  open  the  book, 
neither  to  look  thereon. 
*  And  I  toept  rmtch,  be- 
cause no  man  was  found 
loorthi/  to  open  and  to  read 
the   book,    neither  to  look 


early  expositors  be  cited,  as  it  has  been 
e.  g.  by  Dr.  Adams,  in  support  of  any 
other  view  than  theirs,  in  which  this  Book 
shall  still  represent  the  Old  Test.  Such 
for  example  is  that  of  Dr.  Adams  himself, 
who  regards  the  opening  of  the  sealed 
book  as  symbolizing  a  future  republication 
of  the  genuine  text  of  the  Old  Test.,  by 
which  the  Jewish  people  is  to  be  con- 
verted. The  untenableness  of  this  view 
appears  at  once,  if  only  from  [so  to  speak] 
its  touching  the  apocalyptic  course  of 
visions  at  this  point  only,  and  finding  no 
justification  or  expansion  in  any  of  the 
symbolic  visions  accompanying  the  open- 
ing of  the  seals.  2)  Some  have  held  the 
Book  to  be  Christ  Himself.  But  for  the 
same  reasons  as  above,  neither  can  this 
be  maintained.  3)  Wetstein  takes  it  to  be 
"  the  writing  of  divorcement  written  by 
God  against  the  Jewish  nation  : "  which 
for  the  same  reason  falls  to  the  ground. 
4)  Schottgen,  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  Judge  and  His  assessors  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  :  and  similarly, 
in  the  main,  Hengstenberg  :  but  this  view, 
though  strongly  defended  by  Hengsten- 
berg, is  not  borne  out  by  the  contents  of 
these  (-hapters.  5)  Alcasar  holds  it  to  be 
that  part  of  the  Apocalypse  which  treats 
of  the  opening  of  the  seven  seals  [ch.  vi. — 
xi.]  :  aud  nearly  so  Hengstenberg  also, 
except  that  he  allows  only  from  vi.  1  to 
viii.  1  for  this  portion.  But  both  are  obvi- 
ously wrong,  seeing  that  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  seal  evolves  a  series  of  sym- 
bolic actions  which  only  ends  with  the 
book  itself.  So  tliat  this  comes  to  6) 
the  Book  being  the  Apocalypse  itself :  so 
Corncliusa-lapide,  seeing  in  the  seven 
seals  that  part  relating  to  their  opening, 
and  after  that  regarding  the  subseijuent 
visions  concerning  Antichrist  and  the  end 
of  tlie  world,  as  the  contents  of  the  book 
itself.     But  ho  sccnis,    in   concluding   his 


paragraph,  to  resolve   this  view  into  the 
wider  one,     7)  that  the  Book  represents 
"the   deliberation     and    decision    of    the 
Divine   Providence,    wherein    God    deter- 
mined with  Himself  to  do  or  permit,  &c." 
This  is  very  nearly  that  of  Arethas,  Lyra, 
Vitringa,  Mede,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Stern, 
Diisterdieck,  and  others.     And  this  is,  in 
the  main,  my  own  view.     We  may  observe, 
that  it  is  in  fact  but  a  limitation  of  this 
meaning,  when  many  understand  the  Book 
to  contain  the  prophetic   fortunes  of  the 
Church  of  Christ:    but  also   that  it  is   a    I 
limitation    which     has    arisen    from    tlie    , 
mistake    noticed    above,    of    confounding    : 
the  opening  of  the  seals   with  the  read- 
ing of  the  contents  of  the  book.     Those 
successive    openings,    or   if  we   will,    the 
fortunes  and  periods  of  the   Church  and    | 
world,  are  but  so   many  preparations  for    '. 
that  final   state   of    perfection    in    which 
the   Lamb    shall    reveal  to    the    Church    ' 
the  contents  of  the  Book  itself). 
2.]  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  (the  epithet  i 
strong  is  by  no  means   superfluous,    but   ;: 
corresponds     to     the    loud    voice    below,    | 
which,  as  appears  by  what  followed,  pene-   i 
trated    heaven    and    earth,    and     Hades. 
Compare  ch.  x.  1,  3  and   notes)  proclaim-    ; 
ing  in  a  loud  voice,  Who  is   worthy  to 
open  the  book,    and  to    loose  the  seals 
of  iti  and  no  one  was  able,  in  heaven, 
nor  yet  upon  the  earth,   nor  yet  under  ' 
the  earth  (in  Hades,  the  place  of  departed   i 
spirits:  not,    in    the    sea),    to    open    the 
book,  nor  yet  to  look  on  it  (the  looking 
on  the  book  is  an  act  subsequent  to  the 
opening  it, — the    looking    on    the    book, 
with   a  view  to  read   it.     For  the   claim 
to  open  the  book  must  be  founded    on  a 
claim  of    worthiness  to    see    that    which 
was  contained  in  it).  4.]  And   I 

(emphatic,  '  I,  for  my  part')  wept  much, 
because  no  one  was  found  worthy  to 
open  the  book,   nor  to    look  upon  it  (It 
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thereon.  *  And  one  of  the 
elders  saith  unto  me.  Weep 
not:  behold,  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  Root 
of  David,  hath  prevailed 
to  open  the  book,  and  to 
loose  the  seven  seals  there- 
of. ^And  I  beheld,  and, 
lo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  and  of  the  four 
beasts,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain,  having 
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5  And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto 
me,  AYeep  not :   behold,  '^  the   Lion  d 
which  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  «  the  « 
Root  of  David,  conquered,    [so  as] 
to  open  the  book,  ^  and  f  the  seven  t 
seals  thereof.     ^  And  I  beheld  f  in  ^ 
the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
four  living'-being's,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  elders,  s  a  Lamb  standing-  as  ^ 
if    slain,   having-    seven    horns   and 


to  loose  i« 
omitttd  by 
afmogt  all 
our  MSS.  and 


omitted  by 
mo,t  MSS. 
The  Alexan- 
drine MS. 
elsa.liii.7. 


had  been  promised  to  him,  ch.  iv.  1, 
that  he  should  be  shewn  future  events: 
ond  now  it  seemed  as  if  this  promise  were 
about  to  be  frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
one  worthy  to  open  the  book.  There 
was  no  weakness  of  fixith,  as  Heugstenberg 
fancies :  indeed  such  a  supposition  is  en- 
tirely out  of  place  here :  St.  John  is  in 
this  book  the  simple  recipient  of  the  Apo- 
calypse; for  that  he  is  summoned  to  the 
heavenly  scene,  for  that  he  is  waiting  in 
humility :  but  that  now  seems  to  be  pre- 
cluded, and  his  tears  burst  forth  in  the 
earnestness  of  disappointed  desire  after  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Christ,  as  the 
opener  of  the  book,  is  not  yet  revealed  to 
liim  :  and  to  have  him  anticipating  that 
revelation  by  the  power  of  his  individual 
faith,  would  be  to  put  him  out  of  his  place 
and  violate  consistency).  5.]  And 

one  from  among  the  elders  ("some  say," 
says  Lyra,  "that  it  was  Matthew  the 
Evangelist,  who  said  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  'AH  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  earth  :' "  he  himself  preferring 
Peter,  who  had  before  this  suHered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  who  was  "one,  that  is  first, 
among  the  Apostles."  But  see  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  elders  above,  iv.  4. 
The  elders,  in  their  triumphant  place 
round  God's  throne,  know  better  than 
the  Evangelist,  yet  clothed  with  the 
infirmities  of  this  earthly  state,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  victory  and  glory 
of  Christ.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 

book  to  introduce  the  heavenly  beings 
thus  talking  with  the  Seer  :  compare  ch. 
vii.  13  f ;  X.  4,  8  if.;  xvii.  1;  xix.  9; 
xxi.  9,  &c.;  xxii.  8,  &c.)  saith  to  me, 
Weep  not :  behold,  the  Lion  which  is  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (from  Gen.  xlix.  9 : 
the  lion,  as  victorious :  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  as  the  Messiah  of  promise,  sprung 


from  among  the  brethren  of  the  Seer,  and 
so  carrying  more  comfort  to  him),  the  Eoot 
of  David  (from  Isa.  xi.  1,  10  :  i.  e.  the 
branch  or  sucker  come  up  from  the  ancient 
root,  and  so  representing  it :  not,  as 
some,  the  divine  root  which  brought  forth 
David  :  for  the  evident  design  here  is  to 
set  forth  Christ  as  sprung  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  lineage  of  David,  and  His 
victory  as  his  exaltation  through  sufteriug, 
ver.  6),  conquered  (the  A.  V.,  "  hath  pre- 
vailed to  open,"  loses  sight  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Christ,  and  of  the  uniform  sense 
in  which  the  verb  to  conquer  is  constantly 
used  in  this  book.  The  past  tense  must 
not  be  resolved  into  a  perfect,  but  points 
to  the  past  event  of  that  great  victory, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  opening  is  in  His 
power),  [so  as]  to  open  the  book,  and  (in 
order  to  that)  its  seven  seals. 

6.]  The  vision  of  the  Lamb.  And  I 
saw  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
four  living-beings,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
elders  (the  words  seem  to  indicate  the 
middle  point  before  the  throne  :  whether 
on  the  glassy  sea  or  not,  docs  not  appear: 
but  certainly  not  on  the  throne,  from 
what  follows  in  the  next  verse),  a  Lamb 
(literally,  a  little  lamb;  the  diminutive, 
as  applied  to  our  Lord,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  pre- 
cise idea  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this 
form  of  the  word.  Elsewhere,  we  have 
another  form:  John  i.  29,  36;  1  Pet.  i. 
19;  Acts  viii.  32:  and  as  that  is  found  in 
Isa.  liii.  7,  from  which  the  figure  here  is 
taken,  the  alteration  of  the  word  appears 
to  be  purposely  made.  Possibly  it  may  bo 
to  put  forward  more  prominently  the  idea 
of  meekness  and  innocence)  standing  (i.  c. 
in  its  natural  living  position  :  the  word  is 
probably  chosen  on  account  of  what  im- 
mediately  follows.      Though   OS   if  slain. 
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^  seven  eyes,  which  are  '  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth.  7  And  he  came  and  took  f  it 
out  of  the  right  hand  ^  of  him  that 
sat  upon  the  thi-one.  ^  And  when 
he  took  the  book,  ^  the  four  living- 
being-s  and  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  each  one  a  ™  harp  f,  and 
golden  vials  full  of  incense,  "  which 
are  the  prayers  of  the  saints.     ^  And 
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seven  horns  and  seven  eyes, 
which  are  the  seven  Spirits 
of  God  sent  forth  into  all 
the  earth.  7  And  he  came 
and  took  the  hook  out  of 
the  right  hand  of  him  that 
sat  upon  the  throne.  ^  And 
when  he  had  talcen  the  book, 
the  four  beasts  and  four 
and  twenty  elders  fell  down 
before  the  Lamb,,  having 
every  one  of  them  harps, 
and  golden  vials  full  of 
odours,  ivhich  are  the 
prayers  of  saints.     '  And 


it  was  not  lying,  but  standing)  as  if 
slain  (i.  e.  retaining  the  appearance  of 
death-wounds  on  its  body :  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  slain  :  compare  ch.  i.  18. 
So  the  majority  of  Commentators.  Ebrard 
is  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  as  if 
has  any  empliasis  on  it :  it  merely  serves 
to  solve  the  apparent  paradox  lying  in 
the  juxtaposition  of  standing  and  slain), 
having  seven  horns  (the  horn  is  the 
well-known  emblem  of  might :  compare 
1  Sam.  ii.  10;  1  Kings  xxii.  11;  Ps.  cxii. 
9,  cxlvi'ii.  14;  Dan.  vii.  1,  20  ff.,  viii.  3  ff. ; 
ch.  xvii.  3  ff.  'Jhe  perfect  number  seven 
represents  that  "  all  power  is  given  unto 
Him  in  heaven  and  earth,"  Matt,  xxviii. 
18)  and  seven  eyes,  which  (eyes)  are  the 
seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  the 
whole  earth  (i.  e.  which  eyes  represent 
the  watchful  active  operation  of  God's 
Spirit  poured  forth  through  the  Death  and 
by  the  victory  of  the  Laml),  upon  all  flesh 
and  all  creation.  As  the  seven  burning 
lamps  before  the  throne  represented  the 
Spirit  of  God  immanent  in  the  Godhead, 
so  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb  represent 
the  same  Spirit  in  his  sevenfold  perfection, 
profluent,  so  to  speak,  from  the  incarnate 
Kedeemer :  busied  in  His  world-wide  and 
world-long  energy :  the  very  word  used, 
apestalmena,  reminding  us  of  the  apostolic 
work  and  church.  Compare  Zcch.  iv.  10 : 
"  Those  seven  .  .  .  they  are  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the 
whole  earth"). 

7.  j  The  Lamb  takes  the  Book.  And 
he  (or,  it)  came  and  took  (not,  '  received,' 
as  Ebrard.  'i'he  hook  hiy  on  the  open 
liiind  of  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne, 
for  any  to  take  who  was  found  worthy) 
it  (i.  e.  tlic  IJook  ;  compare  next  verse) 
out  of  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sat 


upon  the  throne  (Vitringa's  enquiry, 
whether  we  are  to  imagine  the  Lamb  to 
have  had  partly  a  human  form  and  hands, 
is  rightly  dismissed  by  Diisterdieck  as 
unnceded,  and  bespeaking  want  of  tact). 

8.]  Song  of  praise  following  there- 
upon. And  when  he  took  (not,  "  ivhen 
he  had  taken,"  as  A.  V.,  but  a  pure  past : 
the  context,  and  not  the  word  itself^  in- 
dicating that  the  act  to  be  described  was 
subsequent  to  that  thus  expressed)  the 
hook,  the  four  living-beings  and  the 
twenty-four  elders  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb  (who  shares  the  divine  throne,  and 
honour,  and  worship,  ver.  13  ;  ch.  xxii.  1 ; 
and  ch.  iii.  21),  having  each  [of  them] 
(this  apparently  applies  only  to  the  elders  : 
not  for  any  granmiatical  reason,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  symbolism  :  for  1)  it  is 
unnatural  to  suppose  figures  described  as 
the  four  living-beings  are,  having  harps  or 
vials ;  and  even  if  this  is  not  to  be  pressed 
[see  above  on  ver.  7],  yet  2)  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  right  view  of  the  four 
living-beings,  as  representing  creation, 
that  they  should  present  the  prayers  of 
the  Saints)  a  harp  (properly  a  zithcrn  or 
kind  of  guitar,  played  either  with  the 
hand,  or  with  a  plectrum  or  quill),  and 
golden  vials  (cups,  or  bowls  :  or,  l)y  the 
context,  censei's)  full  of  incense,  which 
(vials:  each  vial  being  full  of  incense) 
are  (represent)  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
(see  especially  ch.  viii.  3 :  Ps.  cxl.  2,  "  Let 
my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  Thee  as  in- 
cense." The  twenty -four  elders,  represent- 
ing as  they  do  the  whole  diuich  (vf  God, 
are  represented  as  oil'ering  the  praises  and 
the  prayers  of  the  whole  church :  the 
harps  representing  the  former,  tlie  cen- 
sers the  latter.  Of  any  thing  approach- 
ing intercession  on  the  part  of  the  glorified 
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tJiey  sung  a  new  song,  sav- 
ing. Thou  art  worthg  to 
take  the  book,  and  to  open 
the  seals  thereof:  for  thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  hy  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  peojAe, 
and  nation;  ^'^  and  hast 
made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests  :  and  tee 
shall  reign  on  the  earth. 
^^  And  I  beheld,  and  I 
heard   the  voice   of  many 
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"they  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  oPs.xi.^s. 
PThou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  ?<=''■'"■ " 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  ^for<i«r.o. 
thou  wast  slain,  and  ■■  didst  redeem  ■•  ^'Jf^^'?: 
[t  us]  to  God  by  thy  blood  "  out  kSi 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,   and    V."',:'.'*-,., 

.'  '  &        ^  Heb.  IX.  12. 

people,    and    rmfmn  •    lot 


nation;    ^"'and     didst    lo^'am.' 
make  fthem   [f  unto  our  God]    fa    l\  ""'' 


tied 

lex- 

endrine  MS,: 

1.  iv.  1. 
&vi.25. 

were]  a    ^^^'''^^f 

6.  tExoD.  xix.O.    IPet.  ii.  5,  9.    ch.l.  6.  &  xx.  6.  &  xxii.  5.  f  So  alt  our  MSS.,  except  one 

of  the  \ith  cenlurti,  and  that  is  only  presumed  to  read  ae  the  A.  V.:  it  hatnot  been  examined.  t  unto 

our  God  is  omitted  by  the  Alexandrine  MS.  +  So  our  two  most  ancient  itSS.    The  Sinaitie  also  reads, 

and  a  priesiluiod.  t  So  the  Alexandrine  and  later  Vatican  MSS.,  and  many  others:  the  Sinaitie  has, 

tliey  shall  reign.    Hardly  any  read  as  the  A.  V.  t  So  the  Sinaitie  MS.,  and  many  others:  the  Alexan- 

drine and  the  rest  omitting  as  it  were. 


reign  on  the  earth,     ii  And 
held,  and  I  heard    [f  as  it 


saints  for  the  church  below,  or  indeed  of 
the  glorified  saints  at  all,  there  is  not 
the  least  mention,  nor  does  this  passage 
touch  the  question  of  the  fact  of  such 
intercession.  In  the  division  of  the  two 
cuiploynients,  the  most  of  prayer  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  church  in  trial,  and  the  most 
of  praise  to  the  church  in  glory :  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why,  while  they  have 
harps  on  which  they  themselves  play,  they 
only  offer  or  present  the  vials  of  incense. 
De  Wette  remarks,  that  the  Writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  seems  not  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  intercessory  office  of  Christ.  But 
that  office  is  prominent  through  this  whole 
scene.  What  is  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain — what  the  confession,  "  Thou  re- 
deemedst  us  to  God  by  Thy  blood,"  but 
recognitions  of  it  H  It  underlies  the 
whole  book):  and  they  sing  (why  pre- 
sent?  Is  it  because  the  sound  still  lin- 
gered in  his  ears  ?  Or  more  probably, 
as  describing  their  special  and  glorious 
office  generally,  rather  than  the  mere 
one  particular  case  of  its  exercise  ?)  a  new 
song  (new,  because  the  occasion  was  new; 
the  manifestation  of  the  worthiness  of  the 
liamb  calls  forth  fresh  words  springing 
from  fresh  and  living  thoughts.  These 
words  which  follow  could  not  be  spoken 
except  by  those  who  had  seen  Christ's 
redemption  complete  ;  therefore  they  must 
needs  be  new),  saying,  Thou  art  worthy 
to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
of  it:  for  Thou  wast  slain,  and  didst 
redeem  (the  object  is  not  expressed,  nor 
need  it  be :  see  similar  constructions. 
Matt.  XXV.  8 ;  1  John  iv.  1 3.  The  us, 
which  is  in  the  MSS.  added  or  prefixed  to 


the  verb,  has  considerable  authority,  but  on 
the  whole  seems  more  likely  to  have  been 
inserted,  considering  the  prevalent  early 
interpretation  of  the  elders  as  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  than  omitted  because  they  were 
imagined  to  be  angels)  to  God  by  (lite- 
rally, in,  as  the  vehicle,  and  conditioning 
element  of  redemption)  thy  blood  out  of 
every  tribe,  and  tongue  and  people  and 
nation  (the  only  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the 
quadruple  number  of  these  specifications, 
as  indicating  universality  :  see  again  below, 
ver.  13);  and  madest  them  a  kingdom  and 
priests,  and  they  reign  upon  the  earth 
("  this  clause  differs  from  that  in  ch.  i.  G, 
both  by  the  and  before  'priests,'  and  by 
the  important  addition  'and  they  reign,' 
&c.  Here  we  have  three  particulars : 
1)  that  those  who  are  bought  to  be 
God's  own  are  made  into  a  kingdom, 
viz.  God's, — 2)  that  they  are  made  into 
priests, — 3)  that  they  are  invested  with 
kingly  power.  So  rightly  Ebrard."  Diis- 
terdieck.  The  present  tense,  they  reign, 
is  not  to  be  rendered  as  a  future,  but 
keeps  its  own  meaning  [the  whole  aspect 
and  reference  of  this  heavenly  vision  being 
not  future,  but  present :  the  world  and 
church  as  now  existing,  compare  Eph.  ii.  6]. 
The  Church  even  now,  in  Christ  her  Head, 
reigns  on  the  earth :  all  things  are  being 
put  under  her  feet,  as  under  His :  and 
even  if  this  moaning  be  questioned,  wc 
have  her  kingly  rank  and  office  asserted  in 
the  present,  even  in  the  midst  of  persecu- 
tion and  contempt).    ' 

11,  12.]  The  a^aenting  chorus  of  tli^ 
host  of  angels.  And  I  saw  (not  in  a  ge 
neral  vague  sense,  introducing  a  fresh  pa^ 
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ch.w.4,6.     voice  of  many  angels  "round  about 

the  throne  and  the  living'-being's  and 

the  elders  :  and  the  number  of  them 

da^^vu'io^*  """^^  ^ myriads  of  myriads,  and  thou- 

Heb.xii.22.   sands  of  thousands ;    l^gaying  -^yith 

ch.iv.n.      a  loud  voice,  y  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 

that  hath  been  slain  to  receive  the 

power  and   riches  and  wisdom   and 

strength  and  honour  and  glory  and 

P^Ujiiio.    blessing.       13 ^^d    ^ every  creature 

which  is  in  the  heaven,  and  on  the 

earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  upon 

the  sea,  and  the  things  that  are  in 

them,  heard  I  all  saying.  Unto  him 

'&Vii.io:      *that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 

>  \^^^^-       unto  the  Lamb  be  the  ^  blessing  and 

Rom.  ix.5. 

&xvi.27. 

1  Tim.  vi.  le. 

1  Pet.  iv.ll.&v.ll.    ch.  i.e. 
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angels  round  about  the 
throne  and  the  beasts  and 
the  elders:  and  the  num- 
ber  of  them  was  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thou- 
sands ;  '2  saying  with  a 
loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  teas  slain  to 
receive  poioer,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  blessing.  '^  j^^^  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  ttn- 
der  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that 
are  in  them,  heard  I  say- 
ing. Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 


ticular  merely ;  but  in  its  proper  sense : 
Jobn  saw  the  host  of  angels  whose  voice 
he  heard  :  compare  ch.  vi.  1  f.)  and  I  heard 
a  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne  and  the  living -beings  and  the  elders 
(i.e.  surrounding  on  all  sides,  in  the  more 
distant  space,  the  smaller  circle  hitherto 
described.  The  Church,  as  the  vehicle  of 
the  work  of  Eedemption,  of  which  Creation 
is  but  a  part,  is  the  central  and  crowning 
manifestation  of  God's  power  and  love  and 
wisdom.  Round  it,  and  Him  who  is  its 
Head,  the  heavenly  hosts  are  ranged  in 
humble  admiration ;  and  into  its  wonders 
they  desire  to  look.  Compare  Eph.  iii.  10 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  12) ;  and  the  number  of  them 
was  myriads  of  myriads  and  thousands  of 
thousands  (i.  c.  innumerable  in  its  vast- 
ness.  See  Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  and  Dan.  vii.  10), 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the 
'Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  to  receive 
(hy  \\i\y  oi' ascribed  praise:  see  ch.  iv.  11 
and  note)  the  power  and  riches  and  wis- 
dom and  strength  and  honour  and  glory 
and  blessing  (here,  as  in  ch.  vii.  12,  but  in 
differing  order,  we  have  seven  particulars  of 
ascription.  But  here  there  is  a  difference 
both  from  ch.  vii.  12  and  iv.  11.  In  each 
of  those  places  the  article  the  is  repeated 
before  each  particular  :  here,  one  article 
includes  them  all.  Bengel  well  remarks, 
that  we  must  regard  them  all  as  if  they 
formed  but  one  word.  And  when  they  are 
thus  regarded,  the  article  seems  to  point 


out  the  fact  of  all  these,  as  one,  belonging 
to  God,  whose  power  and  glory  the  Lamb 
is  declared  worthy  to  share.  Of  the 

particulars  themselves,  riches  is  better  kept 
in  its  generality,  all  riches  and  fulness,  than 
limited  to  spiritual  riches;  see  1  Chron. 
xxix.  11 :  blessing  is  in  the  sense  so  fre- 
quent when  the  woi'd  and  its  cognate  verb 
are  used  of  an  act  passing  from  man  to 
God:  viz.  that  of  ascribed  praise  :  the  will 
on  the  part  of  the  creature,  though  un- 
accompanied by  the  power,  to  return  bless- 
ing for  blessing  conferred.  The  idea  of 
Bengel,  that  the  septenary  number  has  to 
do  with  the  seven  seals,  is  hardly  probable: 
the  number,  as  indicating  completeness, 
running  through  the  whole  book). 

13,  14.]  The  chorus  of  assenting  praise 
from  Creation  itself.  And  every  creature 
(i.  e.  by  the  very  terms,  animated  creature  : 
for  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  themselves  are 
mentioned  as  the  abodes  of  these  creatures) 
which  is  in  the  heaven  (the  chorus  being 
universal,  this  will  include  the  angels,  pre- 
viously moutioned,  aiul  the  glorified  saints), 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth  (i.  e. 
not  the  devils,  as  even  Vitriuga  :  but  as  in 
Phil.  ii.  10,  the  departed  spirits  in  Hades : 
see  note  there),  and  upon  the  sea  (i.  e.  most 
probably,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  mean- 
ing not  those  on  ships,  but  those  sea-ani- 
mals which  are  regarded  as  being  on  the 
surface),  and  the  things  in  them  (so  in 
E.\od.  XX.  11),  I  heard  all  saying,  Unto  Him 
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'^  And  the  four  beasts  said. 
Amen.  And  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  fell  down 
and  worshipped  him  that 
livethfor  ever  and  ever. 

VI.  1  And  I  saw  when 
the  Lamb  opened  one  of 
the  seals,  and  I  heard,  as 
it  were  the  noise  of  thun- 
der, one  of  the  four  beasts 
saying.  Come  and  see, 
•  And  I  saw,  and  behold 
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the   honour  and  the  g-lory   and  the 
might  for  ever  and  ever,     i^  "=  And  cch.xix.4. 
the  four   living'-beings  said.   Amen. 
And    the   t  elders    fell    down    and  +  ^°^^„^^^i, 

■\    '  1     .  omitted  by  nil 

worshipped   J.  ourMSS.»mi 


opened  one  of  the  f  seven  seals,  and    ever  f"'' 
I   heard   ^  one   of  the   four   living-    "^o^'^^f^, 
beings  saying,  f  as  it  were  the  voice  ^  si/fi owj 
of  thundor,  Come  t-     ^  And  I  saw,    sina'uic  m. 

'  '  '       omif»  seals. 

and  BOO  i«  omitted  by  two  out  of  our  three  oldest  MSS  , 
naitic  and  the  later  yatican  and  others  have 


b  c!i.  iv.  7.  t  So  all  our  old  MSB. 

the  Alexandrine  and  the  Pom,  and  by  many  othn 

it,  but  in  different  Kordt  from  the  commonly  received  text,  which  variety  seema  to  mark 

addition. 


as  a  spartous 


that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the 
Lamb  (the  Church,  including  Creation, 
gives  praise  to  the  Lamb  for  Redemption, 
vv.  9,  10:  the  angels  praise  the  infinite 
condescension  of  the  Son  of  God  :  the  entire 
universe  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  univer- 
sal Father,  and  of  the  Redeemer,  thence 
accruing)  be  (or,  is,  belongs)  the  blessing 
and  the  honour  and  the  glory  and  the 
might  (notice  the  fourfold  arrangement 
where  universality  is  set  forth;  and  the 
repeated  article,  exhaustive  of  each  pre- 
dicate separately.  It  is  fanciful,  with 
Bengel,  to  allot  the  four  ascriptions  among 
the  four  classes  of  creatures  above  men- 
tioned. In  each  case  the  number  has  the 
same  signification:  but  they  need  not 
separately  correspond)  to  the  ages  of  the 
ages. 

14.]  The  solemn  assent  of  the  celestial 
representatives  of  Creation  and  of  the 
Church.  And  [I  heard]  the  four  living- 
beings  saying  Amen  (as  above,  in  ch. 
iv.  11,  the  four  living-beings  assert  the 
worthiness  of  God  to  receive  the  glory  and 
the  honour  and  the  power  on  account  of 
His  having  created  all  things,  so  here  they 
say  their  Amen  to  creation's  chorus  of 
praise  :  being  themselves  the  representa- 
tives of  the  animated  Creation).  And  the 
elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  (in  silent 
adoration  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb). 

Chap.  VI.  1— VIII.  1.]  Tue  openinq 
OF  THE  SEVEN  SEALS.  As  preliminary  to 
the  exposition  of  this  section,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  openings  of  these 
seals  correspond  tothevariousarrangements 
of  God's  Providence  by  which  the  way  is 
prepared  for  the  final  opening  of  the  closed 
book  of  His  purposes  to  His  glorified 
Church.     That  opening  shall  not  fully  and 


freely  be  made,  till  His  people  will  know 
even  as  they  are  known.  And  that  will 
not  be,  till  they  are  fully  gathered  in  to 
His  heavenly  garner.  This  book  the  Lamb 
opens,  containing  as  it  does  matters  which 
"no  one  knoweth,  neither  the  angels  which 
are  in  heaven,  nor  even  the  Son,"  first  by 
the  acts  and  procedures  of  His  establish- 
ment of  His  reign  over  the  earth,  and  then 
finally  by  His  great  second  coming,  the 
necessary  condition  of  His  elect  being  ga- 
thered out  of  the  four  winds  into  His  glory. 
When  these  preparations  for  His  coming 
have  taken  place,  and  that  coming  itself 
has  passed,  and  the  elect  are  gathered  into 
glory,  then  will  be  the  time  when  the  last 
hindrance  to  our  perfect  knowledge  will  be 
removed,  and  the  book  of  God's  eternal 
purposes  will  lie  open — the  theme  of  eter- 
nity's praise. 

I  may  add  that  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, I  shall  mainly  follow,  in  these  notes, 
the  track  of  that  interpretation  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  required ;  noticing  only 
difterences  in  those  of  other  Commentators 
where  absolutely  necessary. 

1—8.]  The  opening  of  the  first  four 
seals,  marked  by  the  ministration  of  the 
four  living-beings.  1.]  And  I  saw 

when  the  Lamb  opened  one  from  among 
the  seven  seals,  and  I  heard  one  from 
among  the  four  living-beings  saying,  as 
the  voice  of  thunder  (which  is  to  be  taken 
not  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  first  as 
resembling  a  lion,  but  as  belonging  to  all 
alike,  and  accounted  for  by  their  myste- 
rious and  exalted  nature:  compare  ch.  i. 
10,  X.  3),  Come  (to  whom,  and  with  what 
meaning  is  this  spoken  ?  The  great  majo- 
rity of  Commentators  have  taken  the  re- 
ceived  reading,  which  fixes  it  by  adding 
"and  look,"  or,  "and  see,"  &s  nu  address 
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and  behold  ''  a  white  horse :  ^  and 
he  that  sat  on  him  having-  a  bow; 
^  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him  : 
and  he  went  forth  conquering^  and 
in  order  that  he  might  conquer. 
3  And  when  he    opened  the    second 
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a  white  horse :  and  he  thai 
sat  on  him  had  a  bout; 
and  a  crown  was  given 
unto  him :  and  he  went 
forth  conquering,  and  to 
conquer.     ^  And  when    he 


to  tLe  Seer,  to  approach  nearer  and  look 
at  the  coining  vision.  And  even  tho^e  who 
have  rejected  this  addition  have  yet  re- 
garded it  as  a  true  gloss,  and  the  "  Come" 
as  addressed  to  the  Seer.  But  whither 
was  he  to  come  ?  Separated  as  he  was  by 
the  glassy  sea  from  the  throne,  was  he  to 
cross  it  ?  Compare  the  place  where  the 
Seer  is  to  come  and  take  the  little  book 
[ch.  X.  8],  and  see  how  different  is  the 
whole  form  of  expression.  In  interpreting 
80  unusual  a  term  of  address,  surely  we 
should  rather  begin  by  enquiring  whether 
we  have  not  the  key  to  it  in  the  book  itself. 
And  in  this  enquiry,  are  we  justified  in 
leaving  out  of  consideration  such  a  verse 
as  ch.  xxii.  17.  "  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride 
sail  Come  [the  same  word,  and  in  the  same 
number  and  pei'son],  and  let  him  that  hear- 
eih  say  Come,"  and  the  following  "Amen, 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,"  xxii.  22?  This  seems 
to  shew,  in  my  mind,  beyond  a  doubt,  what, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Seer,  this  remarkable 
and  insulated  exclamation  imported.  It 
was  a  cry  addressed,  not  to  himself,  but  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  :  and  as  each  of  these  four 
first  seals  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  cry 
from  one  of  the  four  living-beings,  I  see 
represented  in  this  fourfold  Come  the 
groaning  and  travailing  together  of  crea- 
tion for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,  expressed  in  each  case  in  a  prayer  for 
Christ's  coming:  and  in  the  things  re- 
vealed when  the  seals  are  opened.  His 
fourfold  preparation  for  His  coming  on 
earth.  Then  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
seal  the  longing  of  the  martyred  saints  for 
the  same  great  consuniniatinii  is  expressed, 
and  at  that  of  the  sixth  it  actually  arrives). 
And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse,  and 
he  that  sat  on  him  having  a  bow ;  and  a 
crown  was  given  unto  him,  and  he  went 
forth  conquering,  and  in  order  that  he 
may  conquer  (in  tlie  Hist  place,  the  figure 
of  the  li(jrses  ami  their  riders  at  once 
l)rings  to  mind  the  similar  vision  in 
Zechariah,  i.  7—11,  vi.  1—8,  where  the 
men  on  the  horses  are  they  whom  tlie 
Lord  liath  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  thnmgh 
the  whole  earth.     In  Zech.  i..  as  here,  that 


part  of  the  vision  is  followed,  ver.  12,  by 
the  cry  of  the  "  Sow  long  ?"  Here  the 
horses  and  their  riders  are  the  various 
aspects  of  the  divine  dispensations  which 
should  come  upon  the  earth  preparatory  to 
the  great  day  of  the  Lord's  coming.  As 
regards  this  first,  the  whole  imagery  speaks 
of  victory.  The  horses  of  the  Roman  com- 
manders in  their  triumphs  were  white. 
The  bow  serves  to  identify  the  imagery  here 
with  that  in  Habakkuk  iii.  9,  where  God 
goes  forth  for  the  salvation  of  His  people  : 
see  also  Isa.  xli.  2  ;  Zech.  ix.  13  :  and  even 
more  strikingly  with  that  in  Ps.  xlv.  4,  5, 
"  In  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  because 
of  truth  and  meekness  and  righteousness  : 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible 
things.  Thine  ari-ows  are  sharp  in  the 
heart  of  the  king's  enemies ;  whereby  the 
people  fall  under  thee."  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  one  whose  mind  was  full  of  such 
imagery,  should  have  had  any  other  mean- 
ing in  his  thoughts  than  that  to  which 
these  prophecies  point.  The  crotvn  finds 
its  parallel  in  the  vision  of  Zech.  vi.,  where, 
ver.  11,  it  is  said,  "  Take  silver  and  gold, 
and  make  crowns,  and  set  them  upon  the 
head  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech,  the 
higli  priest."  The  going  forth  conquering 
and  in  order  to  conquer  can  only,  it  seems 
to  me,  point  to  one  interpretation.  The 
conquering  might  be  said  of  any  victorious 
eartlily  power  whose  victories  should  en- 
dure for  the  time  then  present,  and  after- 
wards pass  away  :  but  the  in  order  that  he 
mag  conquer  can  only  be  said  of  a  power 
whose  victories  should  last  for  ever.  Final 
.and  permanent  victory  then  is  here  im- 
ported. Victory,  we  may  safely  say,  on  the 
part  of  that  kingdom  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail :  whose  for- 
tunes and  whose  trials  are  the  great  sub- 
ject of  this  revelation.  Such  is  the  first 
vision,  the  opening  of  the  first  seal  in  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  purposes  :  victory 
for  Ood's  church  and  people :  the  great 
key-note,  so  to  sjieak.of  all  tlic  apocalyptic 
liarmonies.  And  notice,  that  in  this  inter- 
pretation, there  is  no  lack  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  three  visions  which  follow. 
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had  opened  the  second 
seal,  I  heard  the  second 
beast  say.  Come  and  see. 
*  And  there  went  out  an- 
other horse  that  was  red  : 
and  power  was  given  to 
him  that  sat  thereon  to 
take  peace  from  the  earth, 
and  that  they  should  kill 
one  another:  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  a  great 
sword.      *  And    when    he 
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seal,   ^I   heard   the   second    living- rch.iv.?. 
heiiig  saying,  Come  f.     *  ^  And  there  t  ^*';/;'™^  jj' 
went  out  another  horse,  red:  it  was    itZanT" 
ffiven  to  him  that  sat  thereon  to  take    sits.ZZ't 

~  and  see. 

away  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that  e2'":"vi.2. 
they  should  kill  one   another  :    and 
^  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great  h  Matt.  x.  si. 
sword.     ^  And  when  he  opened  the 


All  four  arc  judgments  upon  the  earth  :  the 
beating  down  of  earthly  power,  the  break- 
ing up  of  earthly  peace,  the  exhausting  of 
earthly  wealth,  the  destruction  of  earthly 
life.  Nor  is  this  analogy  disturbed,  when 
we  come  to  enquire,  who  is  the  rider  on 
this  white  horse.  We  must  not,  in  reply, 
on  the  one  hand,  too  hastily  introduce  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  Himself,  or  on  the 
other,  be  startled  at  the  objection  that  we 
shall  l)e  paralleling  Him,  or  one  closely  re- 
sembling Him,  with  the  far  different  forms 
which  follow.  Doubtless,  the  resemblance 
to  the  rider  in  ch.  xix.  11  ff.  is  very  close, 
and  is  intended  to  be  very  close.  The  dif- 
ference however  is  considerable.  There, 
He  is  set  forth  as  present  in  His  triumph, 
followed  by  the  hosts  of  heaven  :  here.  He  is 
working,  in  bodily  absence,  and  the  rider  is 
not  Him.self,  but  only  a  symbol  of  His  vic- 
torious power,  the  embodiment  of  His  ad- 
vancing kingdom  as  regards  that  side  of  its 
progress  where  it  breaks  down  earthly 
power,  and  makes  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
to  be  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Christ.  Further  it  would  not  be  wise,  nor 
indeed  according  to  the  analogy  of  these 
visions,  to  specify.  In  all  cases  but  the 
last,  these  riders  are  left  in  the  vagueness 
of  their  symbolic  offices.  H'  we  attempt  in 
this  case  to  specify  further,  e.  g.  as  Victo- 
rinus,  "  The  white  horse  is  tlie  word  of 
preaching  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  forth  into  the  world;  for  the  Lord 
saith.  This  gospel  shall  be  preached  through 
all  the  world,  for  a  testimony  before  the 
nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come," — 
while  we  are  sure  that  we  are  thus  far 
right,  we  are  but  partially  right:  wo  do 
not  cover  the  extent  of  the  symbol,  seeing 
that  there  are  other  aspects  and  instru- 
ments of  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
besides  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  The 
same  might  be  said  ol'  any  other  of  the  par- 
tial interpretations  wliicli  have  been  given 
by  those  wl'^  have  taken  this  view.     And 


it  was  taken,  with  divergences  of  separate 
detail,  by  all  expositors  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  year  1500). 
3,  4.]  And  when  he  opened  the  second 
seal,  I  heard  the  second  living-being 
saying,  Come  (see  above  on  ver.  1).  And 
there  came  forth  another  horse,  red 
(the  colour  of  blood.  The  colour  of  the 
horse  in  each  case  has  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  rider),  and  to  him  that 
sat  upon  him  it  was  given  to  take  away 
peace  (not  "  the  peace  left  by  the  former 
seal,"  for  1)  the  former  seal  neither  im- 
plies nor  leaves  such  peace,  and  2)  these 
four  seals  are  strictly  correlative,  not  con- 
secutive on  one  another;  but,  peace  in  its 
entirety)  out  of  the  earth  (generally,  as 
ever  :  not,  Judrea,  nor  the  Roman  empire, 
nor  any  special  portion  merely)  and  that 
they  (men :  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth) 
shall  kill  (so  literally :  not  only  importing 
the  result  of  purpose,  but  including  also 
matter  of  fact,  "  that  they  may  .  .  .  which 
they  also  shall ")  one  another :  and  there 
was  given  to  Mm  a  great  sword  (the  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  seal  is  to  be 
found  in  Matt.  x.  34  and  parallels  :  "  Think 
not  that  I  eayne  to  send  peace  vpon  the 
earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword."  It  represents  to  us  the  taking 
away  of  peace  from  the  earth,  the  slaying 
one  another,  the  reign  of  the  sword,  as  one 
of  the  destined  concomitants  of  the  grow- 
ing and  conquering  power  of  Christ,  and 
one  of  the  world-long  and  world-wide  pre- 
parations for  His  coming.  Observe,  all 
limitations  of  this  meaning  are  wrong; 
whether  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, or  to  any  jieriod  of  time,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  above  was  the  most  ancient 
interpretation  ;  e.  g.  we  have  in  Victorinus, 
"  The  red  horse,  aiul  he  that  sat  ujion  liiui 
having  a  sword,  are  future  w  ars,  as  we  read 
in  the  gos])el,  for  nation  shall  rise  against 
nation,  &c."  Matt.  xxiv.  7). 

5,  6.]  And  when  he  opened  the  third 
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third  seal,  '  I  heard  the  third  living-- 
being  saying,  Comet-  And  I  saw, 
and  lo  '^  a  black  horse ;  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  having  a  balance  in  his 
hand.  ^  And  I  heard  f  as  it  were  a 
voice  in  the  midst  of  the  four  living- 
beings,  saying,  f  A  measure  of  wheat 
for  a  t  penny,  and  three  f  measures 
of  bai'ley  for  a  f  penny ;  and  ^  the  oil 
and  the  wine  hurt  thou  not.     7  And 
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had  opened  the  third  seal, 
I  heard  the  third  beast 
say.  Come  and  see.  And 
I  beheld,  and  lo  a  black 
horse;  and  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand.  ^  And  I  heard 
a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the 
four  beasts  say,  A  measure 
of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and 
three  measures  of  barley 
for  a  penny  ;  and  see  thou, 
hurt  not  the  oil  and  the 
wine.     ''  And  tvhen  he  had 


seal,  I  heard  the  third  living-being  say. 
ing,  Come  (see  above  on  ver.  1).  And  I 
saw,  and  behold  a  black  horse  (the  colour 
is  indicative  of  the  mournful  nature  of  the 
employment  of  the  rider :  see  below),  and 
he  that  sat  on  him  having  a  balance  (the 
symbol  of  scarcity,  during  which  the  bread 
is  doled  out  by  weight :  see  Ezek.  iv.  16, 
"  They  shall  eat  bread  by  weight,  and  toith 
care ;"  and  Levit.  xxvi.  26,  "  When  I  have 
broken  the  staff  of  your  bread,  ten  women 
shall  bake  your  bread  in  one  oven,  and 
they  shall  deliver  yon  your  bread  again 
by  weight;  and  ye  shall  eat,  and  not  be 
satisfied."  The  meaning  "yoke,"  instead 
of  balance,  is  one  which  in  this  connexion 
cannot  be  justified.  On  the  import,  see 
below)  in  his  hand.  And  I  heard  as  it 
were  (this  qualification  must  apparently  be 
taken  with  the  whole  clause — "  something 
like  [a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  four  living- 
beings],"  the  uncertainty  applying  to  the 
situation,  not  to  its  being  a  voice,  which  it 
was)  a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  four  liv- 
ing-beings (it  is  not  specified,  whose  voice  : 
but  the  point  from  which  the  voice  comes 
is  appropriate  to  its  intent,  which  is  to 
mitigate  the  woes  of  creation,  represented 
by  the  four  living-beings  :  see  below),  say- 
ing (Let  there  be)  A  choenix  (see  below) 
of  wheat  for  a  denarius,  and  three 
choenixes  of  barley  for  a  denarius  (the 
sense  seems  to  he,  Take  care  that  there  bo 
tlius  much  food  for  thus  much  price.  The 
denarius  was  the  ordinary  soldier's  pay  for 
a  day  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  [see  note  on 
Matt.  XX.  2],  and  has  been  usually  and  not 
unfairly  assumed  to  be  twice  mentioned 
here  as  representing  a  day's  wages.  The 
choenix  appears  in  like  manner  to  be  taken 
for  a  day's  provision  :  for  so  it  is  used  iu 
several  of  the  numerous  places  cited  by  the 
Commentators.  Herodotus,  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  the  army 


of  Xerxes,  assumes  this :  "  I  find  by  cal- 
culation," he  says,   "  supposing  that  each 

consumed  a  choenix  a  day  and  no  more " 

and  similarly  Thucydides,  speaking  of  the 
allowance  made  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphacteria  while  negotiations  were  going 
on.  A  proverb  also  is  mentioned,  "  Don't 
sit  upon  a  choenix,"  meaning,  "don't  confine 
your  provision  to  the  current  day,  a  choenix 
being  an  allowance  for  the  day."  Nothing 
can  be  more  decisive  than  such  proverbial 
usage.  The  tendency  of  the  voice  is  then 
to  check  or  limit  the  agency  of  the  rider 
on  the  black  horse,  and  to  provide  that, 
notwithstanding  his  errand  of  famine,  sus- 
tenance shall  not  utterly  tail.  With  re- 
gard to  the  three  choenixes  of  barley,  the 
cheaper  and  less  profitable  grain,  it  seems 
to  have  been  rightly  interpreted  as  taking 
in  the  other  case,  of  the  workman  who,  out 
of  his  denarius  a  day,  has  to  maintain  not 
himself  only,  but  his  family  also,  and  cannot 
consequently  afford  the  dearer  wheaten 
bread) ;  and"  the  oil  and  the  wine  do  not 
thou  injure  (not,  "do  thou  not  commit 
injustice  in  the  matter  of  the  oil  and  the 
wine."  The  usage  of  this  book  should 
have  prevented  such  an  interpretation  :  for 
the  verb  here  used  with  the  accusative  of 
the  material  object  hurt  or  injured  is  the 
constant  habit  of  our  Writer :  and  in  no 
case  do  we  find  the  other  construction  used 
by  him,  or  indeed  by  any  other  writer  to 
my  knowledge.  Kinck  gives  another  mean- 
ing, equally  untenable,  "  waste  not  the  oil 
and  the  wine,"  seeing  they  arc  so  costly. 
As  regards  the  meaning,  the  spirit 
of  the  saying  is  as  explained  above :  the 
rider  on  the  black  horse,  symbolizing  Fa- 
mine, is  limited  in  his  desolating  action  by 
the  command  given,  that  enough  is  to  be 
reserved  for  sustenance.  Wheat,  barley, 
oil,  and  wine,  formed  the  ordinary  sources  of 
nourishment :  see  Ps.  ciy,  14,  15.    Sp  th;it 
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opened  the  fourth  seal,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the 
fourth  beast  sat/.  Come 
and  see.  ^  And  I  looked, 
and  behold  a  pale  horse  : 
and  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  tvas  Death,  and  Hell 
followed  with  him.  And 
power  xvas  given  unto  them 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the 
earth,  to  kill  tvith  sword, 
and  with  hunger,  and  with 
death,  and  with  the  beasts 
of  the  earth.  ^  And  when 
he    had    opened    the  fifth 
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when  he  opened  the  fourth  seal, ""I  ""ciLiv.?. 
heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth  living- 
being'    saying,    Come  f.     ^  n  ^j^^j    jtrAM/iw.^i. 
looked,   and    behold   a   pale    horse :    ^aVa.^. 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was 
Death,    and    Hades    was    following 
with  him.     And  authority  was  given 
unto  them  over  the  fourth  part    of 
the  earth,  "  to  kill  with  sword,   and  oF:«KK.xiy. 
with  famine,  and  with  death,  p  and  p  Lev.  xxvi.  22. 
by  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 

i^And  when  he   opened  the   fifth 


as  regards  its  intent,  the  command  is  pa- 
rallel with  that  sayingofour  Lord  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  22,  It  is  the  mercy  of  God,  temper- 
ing His  judgments.  And  in  its  general 
interpretation,  as  the  opening  of  the  first 
seal  revealed  the  certain  proceeding  on  to 
victory  of  Christ  and  His  church,  and  the 
second,  that  His  coming  should  be  prepared 
in  the  world  not  by  peace  but  by  the  sword, 
so  now  by  this  third  we  learn  that  Famine, 
the  pressure  of  want  on  men,  not  sweeping 
them  away  by  utter  failure  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  but  keeping  tliem  far  below  the 
ordinary  standard  of  comfort,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  depend  on  their  daily 
labour,  will  be  one  of  the  four  judgments 
by  which  the  way  of  the  Lord's  coming  will 
be  opened.  This  seems  to  point  not  so 
much  to  death  by  famine,  which  belongs  to 
the  next  vision,  as  to  agrarian  distress  with 
all  its  dreadful  consequences :  ripening  in 
some  cases  [see  below]  into  the  hunger- 
death,  properly  the  consequence  of  Famine. 
The  above  interpretation  of  the 
third  seal  is  given  in  the  main  by  Victo- 
rinus — "  The  black  horse  signifies  fa- 
mine :  for  the  Lord  saith,  •  There  shall 
be  famines  in  places  : '  "  but  he  allego- 
rizes the  latter  part  of  the  vision  :  "  hurt 
not  the  oil  and  the  wine,"  i.  e.,  "  strike  not 
with  plagues  the  spiritual  man"). 
7,  8.]  And  when  he  opened  the  fourth 
seal,  I  heard  [the  voice  of]  the  fourth 
living-being  saying,  Come  (see  above  on 
viT.  1).  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  livid 
horse  (the  word,  meaning  originally  and 
])ropcrly  grass-green,  when  used  of  flesh 
imi)lies  that  greenish  jiallor  which  we  know 
as  livid :  the  colour  of  the  coriisc  in  inci- 
pient decay,  or  of  the  complexion  extremely 
pale  through  disease),  and  he  that  sat 
upon    him  his    name    was    Death    (i.e. 


he  was  death  personified.  In  this  case 
only  of  the  four  is  the  explanation  given. 
It  is  wrong  to  understand  Pestilence  by 
this  death:  see  below),  and  Hades  (the 
impersonation  of  the  place  of  the  departed  : 
see  ch.  i.  18,  xx.  14,  where  as  here  Death 
and  Hades  go  together.  Eichhorn  and 
Ebrard  understand  it  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  departed :  but  this  clearly 
is  beside  the  purpose  :  personification  being 
the  prevailing  character  of  these  four  riders) 
was  following  with  him  (in  his  train : 
ready  to  engulf  and  detain  his  victims), 
and  there  was  given  to  them  (Death  and 
Hades,  considered  as  joint  partners  in  the 
baleful  work)  power  over  the  fourth  part 
of  the  earth  (perhaps  owing  to  the  four- 
fold division  of  these  former  seals  :  not 
implying  thereby  that  this  last  rider 
divided  the  earth  with  the  three  former, 
but  thus  specifying  his  portion  as  being 
one  of  four.  At  all  events  this  suggests 
itself  here  as  a  possible  reference  of  the 
number  four:  whereas  in  ch.  viii.  the 
continually  recurring  third  part  has  no 
such  assignable  solution.  The  expositors 
for  the  most  part  pass  it  over,  merely  as 
signifying  a  considerable  portion.  Our 
principal  English  historical  interpreter, 
with  whose  historical  interpretation  it  will 
not  square,  takes  refuge  in  the  reading  of 
the  vulgate,  "over  [the]  four  parts  of 
the  earth."  But  the  reading  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  received  on  such  authority  ; 
nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  arraTige  the  sacred 
text  so  as  to  square  with  our  preconceived 
systems)  to  kill  with  sword  and  with 
famine  and  with  death  (i.e.  lure,  pesti- 
lence: see  below),  and  by  (by,  seeing  that 
the  other  three  were  ratlier  general  in- 
dications of  the  manner  in  which,  but  this 
hist  of  the  actual  agent  by  whose  adminis- 
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seal,   I    saw   under    ''the     altar     '  t\ie\  *eal,  I  saw  under  the  altar 
1         />  i  1  J.1     i    1  1  1    •       t^'e  souls  of  them  that  loere 

souls  oi  them  that  have   been  slam  -^ 


tratiou)  the  wild  beasts  of  tlie  earth  (the 
enumeration  comprelionds  the  '■'four  sore 
judgments"  enumeriited  in  E/.uk.  xiv.  21, 
and  in  the  same  terms.  This  fixes  the 
meaning  of  this  second  and  subordinate 
death  as   above.  This  seal  also  is 

interpreted  as  above  by  the  earhest  Com- 
mentators :  e.  g.  Victorinus:  "  These  same 
also,  among  other  means  of  death,  the 
Lord  had  foretold,  great  coming  pests  and 
mortalities."  But  as  on  the  third  seal, 
so  here  also,  he  goes  off  into  vague  allegory 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  vision). 

We  have  now  passed  the  four  first  seals, 
after  which  the  character  of  the  vision 
changes.  One  feature  common  to  these 
four  is.  Personification  :  the  representation 
of  processions  of  events  by  the  impersona- 
tion of  their  leading  features.  Another  is, 
the  share  which  the  four  living-creatures 
bear  in  the  representation,  which  after  this 
point  ceases,  as  far  as  the  seals  are  con- 
cerned. In  my  mind,  no  interpretation 
can  be  right,  which  does  not  take  both 
these  common  features  into  account.  And 
this  may  best  be  done  by  viewing,  as  above, 
these  four  visions  as  the  four  solemn  pi"e- 
parations  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as 
regards  the  visible  Creation,  which  these 
four  living-beings  symbolize.  The  whole 
Creation  demands  His  coming.  COME,  is 
the  cry  of  all  its  tribes.  This  cry  is  an- 
swered, first  by  the  vision  of  the  great  Con- 
queror, w'liose  arrows  are  in  the  heart  of 
his  enemies,  and  whose  career  is  the  world's 
history.  The  breaking  of  this  first  seal  is 
the  great  opening  of  the  mystery  of  God. 
This  in  some  sense  includes  and  brings  in 
the  others.  Those  others  then,  as  we  might 
expect,  hold  a  place  subordinate  to  this. 
They  are,  in  fact,  but  exponents  of  the 
mysteries  enwrapt  within  this  conquering 
career :  visions  of  the  method  of  its  being 
carried  out  to  the  end  in  its  operation  on 
the  outward  world.  That  the  world-wide 
declaration  of  tlie  everlasting  Gospel  should 
be  accompanied  by  war,  by  famine,  by 
pestilence,  and  other  forms  of  death,  had 
been  announced  by  our  Lord  Himself 
[Matt.  xxiv.  11],  and  is  now  repeated  in 
this  series  of  visions.  The  fulfilment  of 
each  of  these  judgments  is,  as  it  were,  the 
removing  a  seal  from  the  book  of  God's 
mysterious  purposes  :  the  bringing  nearer 
of  the  time  when  that  book  shUU  be  open 
for  all  the  redeemed  to  read. 

With    regard  to  the  question    whether 


these  four  visions  are  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
secutive or  contemporaneous,  I  have  already 
expressed  an  opinion.  In  their  fulness, 
I  believe  them  to  be  contemporaneous,  and 
each  of  them  to  extend  through  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  church.  The  analogy  of  the 
whole  four  symbols  seems  to  require  this. 
We  read  nothing  implying  that  there  are 
"  days  "  of  the  opening  of  any  particular 
seal,  as  there  are,  ch.  x.  7,  of  the  sound- 
ing of  the  several  trumpets.  The  in 
order  that  he  may  conquer  of  the  first 
seal  speaks  of  a  purpose  which  will  not 
be  accomplished  till  the  earth  be  all  sub- 
jugated :  and  if  I  am  right  in  supposing 
the  other  visions  subordinate  to  this, 
their  agency  is  necessarily  included  in  its 
process.  At  the  same  time  I  would  by  no 
means  deny  that  they  may  receive  con- 
tinually recurring,  or  even  ultimate  fulfil- 
ments, as  the  ages  of  the  world  go  on,  in 
distinct  periods  of  time,  and  by  distinctly 
assignable  events.  So  far  we  may  derive 
benefit  from  the  commentaries  of  those  who 
imagine  that  they  have  discovered  their  ful- 
filment in  successive  periods  of  history,  that, 
from  the  very  variety  and  discrepancy  of 
the  periods  assigned  by  them,  we  may  verify 
the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  these  announced 
judgments,  hitherto,  throughout  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  Church. 

As  regards  ultimate  fulfilment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  all  these  judgments  on 
the  world  without,  as  well  as  the  mani- 
festation [of  which  they  form  a  part]  of 
the  conquering  career  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  will  reach  their  culminating  point 
before  the  coming  of  the  gi'eat  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord. 

I  may  add,  that  no  account  whatever  is 
taken,  in  the  common  historic  interpreta- 
tion, of  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
four  first  seals,  as  introduced  by  the  cry 
of  the  four  living-beings :  nor  indeed  is 
any  interpretation  commonly  given  of  that 
cry  itself. 

9—11.]  Opening  of  the  fifth  seal. 
We  may  at  once  observe,  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  vision  is  altered.  The 
four  living-beings  have  uttered  each  his  cry 
of  Come,  and  are  now  silent.  No  more 
hor.scs  and  riders  go  forth  upon  the  earth. 
The  scene  is  changed  to  the  heavenly  altar, 
and  the  cry  is  from  thence.  Any  inter- 
pretation which  makes  this  vision  of  the 
same  kind  with  and  consecutive  to  the  four 
preceding,  must  so  far  be  wrong.     In  one 
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slain  for  the  word  of  God, 
and  fur  the  testimony 
which  they  held :  ">  and 
they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  sayin/j.  How  long, 
O  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  judye  and 
avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  / 
"  And  white  robes  tvere 
given    unto    every   one    of 
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*  for    the    word    of   God,    and    for  =><:'>• 'O- 
'the   testimony   which    thev    bore:  t2Tini.i.8. 

•'  ''  cli.  nii.  17. 

10  and     they    cried    with     a    loud    *  »'*•  •"• 
voice,    saying,    ^  How    long-,    Thou  u  zkcu.  i.  n. 
Master  '^  holy  and  true,  ^  dost  thou  xeh.ui.?. 

•'  ■^  y  ch.  xi.  IH. 

not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on    &"'»'-• 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  u  And 
there  was  given  unto  every  one  of 


point  only  is  tlic  chavacter  of  the  former 
vision  sustained.  It.  is  the  "  dwellers  upon 
the  earth"  who  arc  the  ohjects  of  the 
judgment  invoked:  as  it  was  the  earth, 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  its  produce,  which 
were  the  objects  of  the  former  judgments. 
See  again  below  on  the  sixth  -seal. 
9.]  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I 
saw  under  the  altar  (it  is  an  altar  of  sacri- 
fee  which  is  here  meant ;  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  word  slain,  which  follows,  seems 
plainly  to  imply  this :  see  below)  the 
souls  (i.  e.  departed  spirits.  It  is  mani- 
festly idle  to  enquire,  seeing  that  the 
Apostle  was  in  a  state  of  spiritual  and 
supernatural  vision,  how  these  disembodied 
spirits  became  visible  to  him.  That  they 
were  not  clothed  with  bodies  is  manifest) 
of  those  that  have  been  slain  on  account 
of  the  word  of  God  and  on  account  of  the 
testimony  which  they  had  (so  literally : 
i.  e.,  which  was  committed  to  them  to  bear, 
and  which  they  bore:  see  ch.  xii.  17. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  souls 
of  the  martyrs  not  being  their  departed 
spirits,  which  must  be  conceived  of  as 
being  in  bliss  with  Christ,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  has  been  imagined  that  these 
were  only  their  animal  lives,  resident  in  the 
blood  and  shed  forth  with  it.  But  no  such 
difficulty  really  exists.  We  know,  whatever 
be  the  bliss  of  the  departed  martyrs  and 
confessors,  that  they  are  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  without  which  they 
are  not  perfect :  and  in  the  holy  fire  of 
their  purified  zeal,  they  look  forward  to 
that  .day  as  one  of  righteous  judgment  on 
the  ungodly  world.  The  representation 
here,  in  which  they  are  seen  under  the 
altar,  is  simply  symbolical,  carrying  out 
the  likening  of  them  to  victims  slain  on  an 
altiir.  Even  as  the  blood  of  these  victims 
was  poured  under  the  altar  and  the  life  was 
in  the  blood,  so  their  souls  are  represented 
as  under  the  symbolical  altar  in  heaven, 
crying  for  vengeance,  as  blood  is  often  said 
to  do.     After  this,  it  hardly  need  be  said 


that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this 
vision  respecting  the  intermediate  state 
between  the  death  of  the  saints  and  the 
coming  of  the  Lord) :  and  they  cried 
with  a  great  voice,  saying  (they,  viz. 
the  souls,  which  are  identified  in  the  sen- 
tence with  the  persons  themselves :  not,  as 
some  think,  the  slain  as  distinguislied 
from  the  souls),  Until  when  (i.  e.  how 
long),  thou  Master  (it  is  God  who  is  here 
addressed ;  with  Him  rests  the  time  when 
to  avenge  His  elect,  see  Luke  xviii.  7,  8) 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  (give 
decision  in  the  matter  of)  and  exact 
vengeance  for  our  blood  from  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  (i.  e.  the  ungodly 
world,  as  distinguished  from  the  church  of 
God)  1  As  hitherto,  so  here  again,  the 

analogy  and  order  of  our  Lord's  great  pro- 
phecy in  Matt.  xxiv.  11  is  closely  followed. 
"  The  signs  of  His  coming,  and  of  the  end 
of  the  world"  were  there  announced  by 
Himself  as  war,  fiimiue,  and  pestilence, 
vv.  6,  7.  And  when  He  had  declared  that 
these  were  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 
He  next,  vv.  9  f,  announces  the  per- 
secution and  martyrdom  of  His  people. 
Similarly  here,  after  the  judgments  al- 
ready announced,  we  have  the  prayer 
for  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  martyrs, 
and  the  announcement  of  more  such 
martyrdoms  to  come.  And  as  our  Lord's 
prophecies  received  a  partial  fulfilment 
in  the  events  preceding  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  may  have  done  so 
again  and  again  since,  but  await  their  great 
and  final  fulfilment  when  the  day  of  His 
coming  approaches,  so  it  is  with  these. 
The  cry  of  the  martyrs'  blood  has  been 
ever  going  up  before  God  since  Stephen 
fell :  ever  and  anon,  at  some  great  time  of 
persecution,  it  has  waxed  louder  :  and  so 
on  through  the  ages  it  shall  accumulate 
and  gather  strength,  till  the  great  issue  of 
the  parable  Luke  xviii.  1  fl'.  is  accom- 
plished. And  there  was  given  to  them 
each  a  white  robe  (there  will  be  no  real 
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them  a  '  white  robe  f ;  and  it  was 
said  unto  them,  ^  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until 
their  fellow-servants  also  and  their 
brethren,  that  should  be  killed  as 
they  were,  should  be  fulfilled. 

l"^And  I  beheld  when  he  opened  the 
sixth  seal,  ^  and  t  there  was  a  great 
earthquake ;  and  *=  the  sun  became 
black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the 
t  whole  moon  became  as  blood;  13 d and 
the  stars  of  the  heaven  fell  unto  the 
earth,  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  un- 
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them;  and  it  was  said 
unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  sea-^on, 
until  their  felloto-servants 
also  and  their  brethren, 
that  should  be  killed  as 
they  were,  should  be  ful- 
filled. >2  j^n^  I  heheld 
tohen  he  had  opened  the 
sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there 
was  a  great  earthquake; 
and  the  sun  became  black 
as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and 
the  moon  became  as  blood  ; 
'3  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as 
a  fig-tree  casteth  her  vn- 


difficulty  in  understanding  this,  if  we  are 
careful  to  mark  its  real  place  and  interpret 
it  accordingly.  The  white  robe,  in  this 
book,  is  the  vestment  of  acknowledged  and 
glorified  righteousness  in  which  the  saints 
walk  and  reign  with  Christ :  see  ch.  iii.  4 ; 
vii.  13  if.,  al.  This  was  given  to  the  mar- 
tyrs: but  their  prayer  for  vengeance  was 
not  yet  granted.  The  Seer  saw  in  vision 
that  this  was  so.  The  white  robe  was  not 
.ictually  bestowed  as  some  additional  boon, 
but  seemed  in  vision  to  be  thus  bestowed, 
because  in  that  vision  one  side  only  of  the 
martyrs'  intermediate  state  had  been  pre- 
sented, viz.  the  fact  of  their  slaughter  and 
their  collective  cry  for  vengeance.  Now, 
as  over  against  that,  the  other  more  glo- 
rious side  is  presented,  viz.  that  though 
the  collective  cry  for  vengeance  is  not  yet 
answered,  yet  individually  they  are  blessed 
in  glory  with  Christ,  and  waiting  for  their 
fellows  to  be  fully  complete),  and  it  was 
said  to  them  that  they  should  rest  (not 
merely,  abstain  from  their  cry  for  ven- 
geance, be  quiet  ; — but,  rest  in  blessedness, 
see  ch.  xiv.  13,  and  Dan.  xii.  13)  yet  a 
little  while,  until  their  fellow-servants 
(a  title  corresponding  to  Master  above) 
also  and  their  brethren  (the  two  sub- 
stantives describe  the  same  persons  ;  those 
who  are  at  the  same  time  their  fellow- 
servants  and  their  brethren:  the  former 
term  reminding  them  of  the  necessity  of 
coinjilcteness  as  far  as  the  service  of  their 
one  Master  is  concerned  :  the  latter,  as  far 
as  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  great 
family")  shall  have  accomplished  (viz. 
"their  course"),  who  are  about  to  be 
slain  as  also  they  were. 

12 — VII.  17.]    Ol'UNINO  OF  THE   SIXTH 


SEAIi,      AND      ITS      ATTENDANT      VISIONS. 

And  herein  [12 — 17]  Immediate  approach, 
of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv. 
29 :  (vii.  1 — 8)  gathering  of  the  elect 
out  of  the  four  tvinds.  Matt.  xxiv.  31 : 
(vii.  8 — 17)  vision  of  the  whole  glorified 
church,  Matt.  xxv. 

The  interpretation  of  this  sixth  seal  is  a 
crucial  point  in  Apocalyptic  exegesis.  We 
may  unhesitatingly  set  down  all  interpre- 
tations as  wrong,  which  view  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  passage  any  period  except 
thiit  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  See  the 
grounds  of  this  below.  And  I  saw  when 
he  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  a  great 
earthquake  took  place  (we  have  no  word 
but  "earthquake"  for  the  word,  literally 
shaking,  here  used  in  the  original: 
but  it  does  not  by  any  means  cover  the 
meaning.  For  here  the  heavens  are  shaken, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land.  See 
Hag.  ii.  6,  7,  and  the  comment  in  Heb. 
xii.  26  f.  Compare  also  Zech.  xiv.  4,  5), 
and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth 
of  hair  (see  Isa.  1.  3.  The  cloth  meant 
is  the  cilicium,  or  hair  cloth :  see  note  on 
Acts  xviii.  3.  This  answers  to  Matt.  xxiv. 
29, — "Immediately  after  the  tribulation 
of  those  days,  shall  the  sun  be  darkened," 
.  .  .  and  to  "the  sun  shall  be  turned'  info 
darkness,"  in  Joel  ii.  31),  and  the  whole 
moon  (i.  e.  not  the  moon  in  her  crescent 
or  her  incomplete  form,  but  entire ;  as  we 
say,  the  full  moon)  became  as  blood  (so 
Matt,  as  before,  "  and  the  moon  shall  not 
give  her  light  "  and  Jool  ii.  31,  "  and 
the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come"),  and  the 
stars  of  the  heaven  fell  to  the  earth  (so 
Matt,  as  before,  "  and  the  stars  shall  fall 
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iimeli/  fufs,  u-Iien  she  is 
shaken  of  a  mighty  wind. 
'■•  And  ihe  heaven  departed 
as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled 
together  j  and  erery  moun- 
tain and  island  were  moved 
out  of  their  places.  >*  And 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
the  great  men,  and  the  rich 
men,  and  the  chief  cap- 
tains, and  the  mighty  men, 
and  every  bondman,  and 
every  free  man,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  dens  and  in 
the  rocks  of  the  mountains ; 
'"  and  said  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks.  Fall  on 
vs,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face  of  him  that  sittelh  on 
Ihe  throne,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb  :  ^'^  for 
the  great  day  of  his  wrath 
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1 '  "  And  the   heaven  «  ps.  cii.  m. 

Isn.  xxxiv.  4. 


ripe  fig-Sj  when  slie  is    shaken  of  a 
mig-hty  wind 

parted  asunder  as  a  scroll  when  it  is    "'-■''•'•'-•'»■ 
rolled  together:    and    '^ every  moun- f-'pr  "i-2»- 

"  '  ''  &  iv.  'Jl. 

tain  and  island  were  moved  out  of   <^''='v'-2"- 

their   places.     ^^  And   the   kings   of 

the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  f  and  t  -^""j,'"/;^'-^ 

the  chief  captains,  and  the  rich  men, 

and    the    mighty  men,    and    every 

hondman,  and  every  free  man,  ehiJ  gisa  ii.io. 

themselves  in  the  caves  and  in  the 

rocks    of    the    mountains ;    i^  ^  and  >>  "X^j^^iu 

say  to   the    mountains   and   to   the    ""■  '''•'""■ 

rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from 

the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the 

throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the 

Laml) :   17  i  for  ihe  great  day  of  his  i  isa-»»i-8. . 

14,  &c.    ch.  xvi.l4. 


from  heaven"),  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her 
unripe  figs  (Ue  Wette  explains  it  to  mean, 
the  winter  fi-js,  which  ahnost  always  fall  off 
unripe)  when  shaken  by  a  great  wind  (so 
Matt,  again,  "and  the  poivers  of  the 
heavens  shall  be  shaken."  It  is  remark- 
able, that  in  Matt.,  when  the  description 
has  finished,  the  next  words  are,  "  learn 
the  parable  from  the  fig-tree."  The  simi- 
litude from  the  fig-tree,  though  a  dif- 
ferent one,  rises  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
as  he  sees  in  vision  the  fulfilment  of  his 
Master's  words  which  were  so  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  illustration.  The  ima- 
gery itself,  as  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  verse,  is  from  Isa.  xxxiv.  4).  And  the 
heaven  parted  asunder  as  a  scroll  when 
rolled  up  (the  stars  having  fallen  from  it, 
the  firmament  itself  was  removed  away, 
as  an  open  scroll  which  is  rolled  up  and 
put  by.  So  also  almost  verbatim,  Isa. 
xxxiv."  4),  and  every  mountain  and  island 
were  moved  out  of  their  places  (compare 
again  Matt.  xxiv.  35,  "heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away :"  the  whole  earth  is 
broken  up  by  a  change  as  total  as  any  of 
those  previous  ones  which  have  prepared 
it  for  its  present  inhabitants.  Compare 
ch.  xvi.  20;  and  Nahum  i.  5).  And  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men  (the 
great  civil  officers,  statesmen  and  courtiers, 
as  distinguished  from  the  next  following), 
and  the  chief  captains  (in  Acts  xxi.  — 
Vol.  II. 


XXV.,  the  offieer  in  command  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Jerusalem  is  so  called),  and  the 
rich  men  and  the  strong  men  (hitherto 
th(!  enumeration  has  comprised  all  those 
who  from  their  circumstances  would  have 
most  ground  for  trust  in  the  permanence 
of  the  existing  state  of  the  earth  :  these 
last  being  perhaps  the  physically  strong, 
see  Ps.  xxxiii.  16  :  or  perhaps  all  those  who 
on  account  of  any  strength,  pliysical  or 
intellectual,  are  of  the  number  of  the 
sturdy  or  stout-hearted.  Now,  the  cata- 
logue becomes  more  general),  and  every 
man,  bond  and  free,  hid  themselves  in 
the  caves  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  moun- 
tains (see  Isa.  ii.  19,  from  which  the 
imagery  comes),  and  say  to  the  moun- 
tains and  to  the  rocks,  Fall  upon  us, 
and  hide  us  from  the  countenance  (see 
Nahum  i.  6  :  and  compare  Ps.  xxxiv.  16, 
"  The  countenance  [^face']  of  the  Lord 
is  against  them  that  do  evil")  of  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  (the  imagery  is 
from  Hosea  x.  8,  farther  impressed  by 
our  Lord's  solemn  saying  on  the  way  to 
Calvary,  Luke  xxiii.  30 : — the  meaning, 
that  all  these  shall  seek  death  or  anni- 
hilation in  terror  of  the  coming  day, 
when  they  shall  have  to  stand  before 
God) :  because  the  great  day  (we  have 
no  way  in  English  of  expressing  the  title 
licre  used  without  an  awkward  ju'riphrasis. 
S    T 
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t  So  all  mr  old 


a  Dan.  vii.  2. 
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wrath  is  come ;  ^  and  who  is  able  to 
stand  ? 

VII.  lAnd  after  t  this  I  saw 
four  angels  standing  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  ^holding-  the 
four  winds  of  the  earth,  ^  that  the 
wind  should  not  blow  on  the  earth, 
nor  on  the  sea,  nor  against  any  tree. 
2  And  I  saw  another  angel  coming 
up  from  the  rising' of  the  sun,  having 
the  seal  of  the  living  God :  and  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four 


[authorized  version. 

I  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  stand  ? 

I  ni.  ^And  after  these 
thiiijs  I  saio  fottr  angels 
standing  on  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  holding 
the  four  winds  of  the  earth, 
that  the  tvind  should  not 
bloio  on  the  eaHh,  nor  on 
the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree. 
^  And  I  sail)  another  angel 
ascending  from  the  east, 
having  the  seal  of  the  living 
God :  and  he  cried  with 
a   loud   voice   to  the  four 


It  is  literally,  '  the  day,  that  great  day.' 
This  name,  if  properly  considered,  should 
have  kept  expositors  firm  here  to  the  great 
verity  of  this  part  of  the  Apocalyptic 
visions,  and  prevented  them  from  going 
into  all  sorts  of  incongruous  interpreta- 
tions, as  they  have  done)  of  His  wrath 
is  come,  and  who  is  able  to  stand?— 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  very  thresh- 
old itself  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord's 
coming.  It  has  not  yet  happened :  but 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  are  troubled  at 
its  immediate  approach,  and  those  ter- 
rible signs  witli  which  all  Scripture 
ushers  it  in,  have  taken  place.  We  are 
now  then  arrived  at  the  time  described  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  30 :  the  coming  itself  of  the 
Son  of  man  being  for  a  while  kept  in  the 
background,  as  hereafter  to  be  resumed. 
He  is  seen  as  it  were  coming :  but  before 
the  vengeance  is  fully  accomplished,  the 
elect  of  God  then  living  on  the  earth  must 
be  gathered,  as  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  out  of  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  from  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  To  this  ingather- 
ing the  sealing  in  our  text  is  the  necessary 
preliminary.  The  correspondence  between 
the  series  of  prophecies  holds  even  in  the 
minutest  particulars,  and  where  they  do 
not  correspond,  their  very  differences  are 
full  of  instruction.  See  these  pointed  out 
as  we  proceed. 

Cn.  VII.  1 — 8.]  The  sealing  of  the 
Elect.  [And]  after  this  (these  words 
shew  that  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  is 
complete,  and  that  what  is  now  to  follow, 
— viz.  the  two  visions  each  introduced 
with  similar  words,  after  this  [or,  these 
things]  I  saw, — comes  in  by  way  of 
episode.  They  represent  two  great  events, 
the   sealing   of  the    elect    on   earth,    and 


the  final  assemblage  of  the  saints  in 
heaven.  The  great  day  of  the  Lord's 
judgment  is  not  described;  it  is  all  but 
brought  before  us  under  the  sixth  seal, 
and  is  actually  going  on  in  the  first  of 
these  episodes  [see  below]  :  but  only  that 
part  of  it  which  regards  the  saints  appears 
to  us,  and  that  only  by  its  result — their 
gathering  in  to  heaven)  I  saw  four  angels 
(not,  as  many  interpreters,  bad  angels  ; 
nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  we  are 
to  adopt  the  analogy  of  ch.  xvi.  5  and  to 
regard  them  as  "  angels  of  the  winds :" 
but  simply  angels,  to  whom  this  office  is 
committed.  This  is  all  that  is  declared  to 
us  in  the  text,  and  it  is  idle  to  enquire 
beyond  it.  All  allegorizing  and  all  indi- 
vidualizing interpretations  are  out  of  the 
question)  standing  upon  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  (i.  e.  North,  South,  East,  and 
West,  the  cardinal  points  from  which  the 
winds  blow)  holding  the  four  winds  of 
the  earth,  that  the  wind  may  not  blow 
on  the  earth  nor  on  the  sea  nor  against 
any  tree.  And  I  saw  another  angel  (as 
before,  simply  an  angel :  not  as  has  been 
fancied,  our  Lord,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit; 
compare  the  words,  of  our  God,  below) 
coining  up  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
(coming  up,  because  the  rising  of  the  sun 
is  low  on  the  earth's  horizon,  whereas  the 
Apostle  was  in  heaven,  looking  down  ou 
the  earth  :  and  from  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
as  naturally  agreeing  with  the  glorious  and 
salutary  nature  of  his  employment.  Com- 
pare Ezek.  xliii.  2;  Mai.  iii.  2.  Tlie  alle- 
gorical interpretations  which  have  been 
given  are  entirely  uncouutenanced  in  tiie 
text),  having  the'  seal  of  the  living  God 
(living,  as  giving  to  the  seal  solemnity 
and   vital   import);  and  he  cried  with  a 
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angels,  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  hurt  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  3  saying.  Hurt 
not  the  earth,  neither  the 
sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we 
have  sealed  the  servants  of 
our  God  in  their  foreheads. 
*  And  I  heard  the  number 
of  them  which  were  sealed: 
and  there  were  sealed  an 
hundred  and  f or  ti/  and  four 
thousand  of  all  the  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Israel. 
6   Of   the   tribe    of   Juda 
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angels,   to  whom    it  was   given    to 
hurt  the  earth  and    the  sea,   3  gyy. 
ing,    "^  Hurt   ye  not  the  earth,  nor  <^^j; ■;' «•& 
the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have 
•^sealed   the   servants    of    our    God  •'Ezpk.ix.  •. 

ch.  xiv.  1. 

^  upon   their   foreheads.      *''And    I  ?  eh  "'ia* 
heard    the    number   of  them  which 
were  sealed:  ^an  hundred  and  forty-  sch.xiv.i. 
four  thousand  were  sealed  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  sons  of  Isi-ael.     »  Qf 


great  voice  to  the  four  angels  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  injure  (viz.  by  letting,'  loose 
the  winds,  which  they  as  yet  held  in)  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  sajdng,  Do  not  ye 
injure  the  earth  nor  the  sea  nor  the 
trees,  until  we  (not,  I:  sec  Matt.  xxiv. 
31,  cited  Ijelow)  shall  have  sealed  the 
servants  of  our  God  (the  God  alike  of 
the  speaker  and  of  tliosc  addressed)  upon 
their  foreheads  (the  noblest,  as  well  as 
the  most  conspicuous  part,  of  the  human 
frame). 

This  vision  stands  in  the  closest  analogy 
with  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  where  immediately 
after  the  appearing  of  the  sign  of  the  Son 
of  man  and  the  mourning  of  the  tribes  of 
the  earth,  we  read.  And  He  shall  send 
His  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  thei/  shall  gather  His  elect 
from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.  The  judgment  of  the 
great  day  is  in  fact  going  on  in  the  back- 
ground ;  but  in  this  first  and  general  sum- 
mary of  the  divine  judgments  and  dealings, 
in  wliich  the  sighs  of  Creation  and  of  the 
Church  for  Christ's  coming  are  set  before 
us,  only  that  portion  of  its  proceedings  is 
described  whicli  has  reference  to  these  two. 
Wlien  the  strain  is  again  taken  up,  the 
case  and  reference  are  dillerent. 

The  questions  now  arise,  1)  who  are 
these  that  are  sealed  ?  and  2)  what  is  the 
intent  of  their  being  sealed  ?  1)  Those 
who  have  followed  the  preceding  course 
of  interpretation  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
anticipating  the  reply.  They  arc,  prima- 
rily, those  elect  of  God  who  shall  bo  living 
upon  earth  at  the  time  here  indicated,  viz. 
that  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  :  those 
indicated  in  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  above  cited. 
(On  the  import  and  reason  of  the  use  of 
Israel  and  its  tribes,  1  shall  speak  below.) 
As  such,  they  are  not  identical  with,  but 


are  included  in,  the  great  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number  of  ver.  9  ff.  But  they 
are  also  symbolical  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
church :  see  notes  on  ch.  xiv.  1  ff. 
4.]  And  I  heard  the  number  of  the  sealed, 
an  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  sealed 
(the  number  is  symbolical  of  fixedness  and 
full  completion,  12  X  12  taken  a  thou- 
sand fold.  No  one  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
taken  it  literally,  and  supposed  that  just 
this  particular  number  and  no  more  is 
imported.  The  import  for  us  is,  that  the 
Lord  knowcth  and  sealeth  His  own :  that 
the  fulness  of  their  number  shall  be  accom- 
plished and  not  one  shall  fail :  and,  from 
what  follows,  that  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  the  portions  of  his  Church  shall 
furnish  its  quota  to  this  blessed  company  : 
see  more  below)  from  every  tribe  (i.  e. 
from  the  sum  of  the  tribes;  from  every 
tribe,  all  being  taken  together.  This  is 
evident  from  what  follows)  of  the  sons 
of  Israel  (this  has  been  variously  under- 
stood. By  many,  and  even  by  the  most 
recent  Commentator,  Diistcrdieck,  tliese 
sealed  ones  are  taken  to  represent  Jewish 
believers:  the  chosen  out  of  the  actual 
children  of  Israel.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
such  an  interpretation  seems  to  nie  to  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  this 
book.  Our  rule  in  such  cases  must  be,  to 
interpret  a  term,  where  it  may  jwssibly  be 
ambiguous,  by  the  use  of  the  same  term,  if 
we  can  discover  any,  in  a  place  or  places 
where  it  is  clear  and  unmistakeable.  Now 
in  the  description  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, ch.  xxi.  9  fl".,  we  have  the  names 
of  the  itvclve  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Israel 
inscribed  on  its  twelve  gates.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  import  of  those 
names  in  that  place  ?  Is  it  not,  that  the 
city  thus  inscribed  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  Israel  of  God  ?  Or  arc  the  upholders 
■    O 
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the  tribe  of  Judah  were  sealed  twelve 
t  were  sealed,  tliousand.    Of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  t 
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were  sealed  twelve  thou- 
sand. Of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  were  sealed  twelve 


of  the  literal  sense  here  prepared  to  carry 
it  out  there,  and  to  regard  these  inscribed 
names  as  importing  that  none  but  the 
literal  descendants  of  Israel  dwelt  within  ? 
[For  observe  that  such  an  inference  could 
not  be  escaped  by  the  fact  of  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  being  inscribed  on  its 
foundations  :  those  being  individual  names, 
the  others  collective.]  It  seems  certain, 
by  this  expression  being  again  used  there 
in  the  same  words,  that  the  Apostle  must 
here,  as  there,  have  intended  Israel  to  be 
taken  not  as  the  Jewish  nation,  but  as  the 
Israel  of  God.  Again,  we  have  a  striking 
indication  furnished  in  eh.  iii.  12,  who 
these  children  of  Israel  are:— "iZe  that 

overcometh I    will   write    upon 

him  the  nam^e  of  my  God,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my  God,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
ii'hich  Cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my 
God, — and  my  new  name."  These  words 
serve  to  bind  together  the  sealing  here, 
and  the  vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in 
cb.  xxi.  Nor  is  it  any  valid  objection  to 
this  view  that  the  persons  calling  them- 
selves Jews  in  eh.  ii.  9,  iii.  9,  have  been 
taken  to  be  actual  Jews.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  ciiTumstanccs  there,  as 
there  is  also  in  the  appellation  itself) : 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  twelve  thou- 
sand sealed,  &o.  &c. — The  points  to  be 
noticed  in  this  enumeration  are,  I)  That 
with  the  exception  of  Judah  being  placed 
first,  the  order  of  the  tribes  does  not  seem 
to  follow  any  assignable  principle.  It  may 
indeed  be  not  without  reason,  that  Reuben, 
the  eldest,  next  follows  Judah,  and  Benja- 
min the  youngest  is  placed  last,  with  Joseph 
his  own  brother:  but  beyond  this,  all  is 
uncertainty:  as  any  one  will  find,  who 
attempts  to  apply  to  the  order  any 
imaginable  rule  of  an'angemcnt.  So  far 
has  been  generally  confessed.  "  No  order 
is  kept,  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ," 
says  Grotius.  2)  That  the  tribe  of  Dan 
is  omitted.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fathers  and  ancient  interpreters,  from  the 
idea  [founded  on  Gen.  xlix.  17]  that  anti- 
christ was  to  arise  from  this  tribe:  by 
most  Commentators,  from  the  fact,  that 
this  tribe  was  the  first  to  fall  into  idolatry, 
see  Judg.  xviii. :  by  others,  from  the  fact 
that  this  tribe  had  been  long  ago  as  good 
as  extinct.  Grotius  quotes  for  this  a  Jewish 
tradition.   Accordingly  we  find  in  1  Chron. 


iv.  fi'.  where  all  Israel  are  reckoned  by 
genealogies,  that  this  tribe  is  omitted  alto- 
gether. This  latter  seems  the  more  pro- 
bable account  here,  seeing  that  in  order  to 
the  number  12  being  kept,  some  one  of 
the  smaller  tribes  must  be  omitted.  lu 
Dent,  xxxiii.,  Simeon  is  omitted.  3)  That 
instead  of  Ephraim,  Joseph  is  mentioned. 
We  have  a  somewhat  simihir  instance  in 
Numb.  xiii.  11,  with  this  difference,  that 
there  it  is  "  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  namely 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh."  The  substi- 
tution here  has  been  accounted  for  by  the 
"  untheocratic "  recollections  connected 
with  the  name  Ephraim.  But  this  may 
well  be  questioned.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Hosea,  where  the  name  so  frequently 
occurs,  it  designates  Israel  repentant,  as 
well  as  Israel  backsliding ;  compare  espe- 
cially ch.  xiv.  4—8,  the  recollection  of 
which  would  admirably  fit  the  spirit  of 
this  present  passage.  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose that  some  practice  had  arisen  which 
the  Apostle  adopts,  of  calling  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  by  this  name.  4)  That  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  included  among  the  rest,  hardly 
appears  to  depend  on  the  reason  assignetl 
by  Bengel  and  others,  that  the  Levitical 
ceremonies  being  now  at  an  end,  all  are 
alike  priests  and  have  access  to  God :  for 
in  some  Old  Test,  catalogues,  even  where 
territorial  division  is  in  question,  Levi  is 
not  omitted  :  the  cities  of  the  priests  being 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  this  tribe. 
See  1  Chron.  vi. 

It  yet  remains  to  enquire,  before  passing 
on  to  the  second  vision  in  this  episode, 
what  is  the  import  and  intent  of  the  seal- 
ing here  mentioned.  It  has  been  the 
general  view,  that  it  was  to  exempt  those 
sealed  from  the  judgments  which  were  to 
come  on  the  unbelieving.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  denied,  that  this  view  receives 
strong  support  from  Scripture  analogy, 
e.  g.  that  of  Exod.  xii.  and  Ezek.  ix., 
especially  the  latter,  where  the  exempted 
ones  are  marked,  as  here,  on  their  fore- 
heads. It  is  also  borne  out  by  our  ch. 
ix.  4,  where  these  sealed  ones  are  by 
implication  exempted  from  the  plague  of 
the  locusts  from  the  pit.  It  is  again 
hardly  possible  to  weigh  feirly  the  lan- 
guage used  in  this  place  itself,  without 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  four 
angels  are  commanded  not  to  begin  their 
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thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of\ 
Oad  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  6  qj  ijfg  tribe 
of  Aser  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe 
of  Nepthalim  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Manasses  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand. 
'  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
were  sealed  twelve  thou- 
sand. Of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
were  sealed  twelve  thou- 
sand. Of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  8  Of  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand. 
9  After  this  I  beheld,  and, 
lo,  a  great  multitude,  which 
no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nationx,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues,  stood 
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twelve  tlioustind.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  t  twelve  thousand,  c  of  the  i 
tribe  of  Aser,  f  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Nepthalim,  f  twelve 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Manasses, 
t  twelve  thousand.  7  Of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  f  twelve  thousand.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  f  twelve  thousand.  Of 
the  tribe  of  Issaehar,  f  twelve  thou- 
sand, s  Of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  f 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the  ti'ibe  of 
Joseph,  t  twelve  thousand.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.     ^  After  this  I  beheld,  and, 


•reat  multitude,  which  no  one  h  j 


eould  number,  »of  every  nation,  andich.v.s 
all  tribes,  and  peoples,  and  tongues, 


work  of  destriu'tion,  until  the  sealing  has 
taken  phiec.  For  what  imaginable  reason 
could  such  a  prohibition  be  uttered,  unless 
those  who  were  to  be  sealed  were  to  be 
marked  out  for  some  purpose  connected 
with  that  work  ?  And  for  what  purpose 
could  they  be  thus  marked  out,  if  not  for 
exemption  ?  The  objection  brought  against 
this  view  by  Diistcrdieck,  that  so  far  from 
being  exempt  from  trials,  the  saints  in 
glory  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation, 
is  grounded  on  the  mistake  of  not  distin- 
guishiug  between  the  trials  of  the  people 
of  God  and  the  judgments  on  the  un- 
believing world.  In  the  latter,  the  saiuts 
have  no  i)art,  as  neither  had  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  And 
iudeed  the  very  symbolism  here  used,  in 
which  the  elect  are  pointed  out  under  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes,  serves  to  remind 
us  of  this  ancient  exemption.  At  the  same 
time,  exemption  from  the  coming  plagues 
is  not  the  only  object  of  the  sealing.  It 
serves  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  pur- 
pose. It  appropriates  to  God  those  upon 
whom  it  has  passed.  For  the  seal  contains 
His  own  Name,  see  eh.  iii.  12,  xiv.  1.  And 
thus  they  arc  not  only  gathered  out  of  the 
world,    but    declared    to   be   ready   to   be 


gathered  into  the  city  of  God.  And  thus 
the  way  is  prepared  for  the  next  vision  in 
the  episode. 

9—17.]  The    great    multitude    of 

THE  BEDEEMED  IN  HEAVEN.  The  Open- 
ing of  the  sixth  seal  introduced  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  The  first  vision  of  the  episode 
revealed  the  gathering  together  of  the 
elect  fi-om  the  four  winds.  But  before 
tlie  seventh  and  last  seal  can  be  opened, 
and  the  book  of  God's  purposes  be  un- 
rolled, not  only  must  all  things  on  this 
earth  be  accomplished,  but  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  redeemed  must  be  gathered 
in  to  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  know  even  as  we 
are  known,  and  read  the  mystery  of  God's 
ways  without  hindrance.  Accordingly,  in 
this  sublime  vision  we  are  admitted  to  a 
siirht  of  tlie  finished  state  of  glory,  in  which 
'  the  seventh  seal  shall  be  opened.  After 
these  things  (see  above  on  ver.  1.  The 
term  indicates  separation  from  that  which 
went  before,  and  introduces  a  second  and 
distinct  vision  in  the  episode)  I  beheld, 
and  lo  a  great  multitude,  which  no  one 
could  (not  that  the  attcini)t  was  actually 
made,  but  that  if  made  it  was  sure  to  fail) 
number,  out  of  every  nation  (see  ch.  v.  \i). 
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k  ch.  iii  5, 18. 
&iv.4.  *vi. 
ll.ver.  14. 


1  Ps.  iii.  8. 
Isa.][liii.ll. 
Jer.  iii.  2:i. 
Ho9.  xiii.  4. 
cii.  xix.  1. 
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standing  before  the  throne,  and  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  ^  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands; 
10  and  they  cry  f  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying-,  'Salvation  to  our  God  ""which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb.  ^  "  And  all  the  angels 
stood  round  about  the  throne,  and 
about  the  elders  and  the  four  living- 
beings,  and  fell  before  the  throne 
on  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God, 
12  °  saying.  Amen :  The  blessing, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  wisdom,  and 
the  thanksgiving,  and  the  honour, 
and  the  power,  and  the  might,  be 
unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  i^And  one  of  the  elders 
answered,  saying  unto  me.  What 
are  these  which  are  arrayed  in 
P  white    robes  ?    and    whence    came 
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before  the  throne,  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms 
in  their  hands,-  'O  awd 
cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying.  Salvation  to  our 
God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 
' '  And  all  the  angels  stood 
round  about  the  throne, 
and  about  the  elders  and 
the  four  beasts,  and  fell 
before  the  throne  on  their 
faces,  and  toorshipped  God, 
^^  sag  171  ff.  Amen :  blessing, 
and  glory,  and  toisdom,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  honour, 
and  power,  and  might,  be 
unto  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.  '3  ^^^  ong 
of  the  elders  answered, 
saying  unto  me.  What  are 
these  zvhich  are  arrayed  in 
white  robes  1   and   whence 


and  [all]  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues 
(observe,  that  this  very  specification,  of  a 
multitude  without  number,  carries  us  on 
past  the  first  or  milleunial  resurrection, 
indicated  iu  the  two  former  parables  of 
Matt.  XXV.  [see  notes  there],  and  past  the 
final  judgment  sublimely  described  at  the 
end  of  that  chapter  :  "  the  righteous  xinto 
life  eternal"  is  the  point  at  which  our 
vision  takes  up  that  prophecy.  We  have 
the  righteous,  in  their  robes  of  righteous- 
ness, made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
already,  vv.  15 — 17,' in  the  midst  of  those 
pleasures  for  evermore,  which  always  stand 
in  Scripture  for  a  description  of  the  em- 
ployments of  the  life  everlasting),  standing 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb  (by 
these  words  the  visimi  is  fixed  as  belonging 
to  that  heaven  itself  whiclj  has  been  pre- 
viously described,  ch.  iv.  The  celestial 
scene  becomes  filled  with  this  innumerable 
throng  :  its  other  inhabitants  remaining  as 
before)  clothed  in  white  robes  (see  ch.  vi. 
11,  note :  and  below,  ver.  14),  and  palm- 
branches  in  their  hands  (bearing  the  pabn- 
branch  was  a  mark  of  festal  joy,  compare 
.lohn  xii.  13 ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  51) ;  and  they 
cry  (the  present  tense  expresses  their  un- 
ceasing occupation)  with   a   loud  voice, 


saying,  Salvation  (literally,  "  the  salva- 
tion :"  i.  e.,  the  praise  of  our  salvation  :  the 
ascription  of  tlie  salvation  which  we  liave 
obtained)  [be]  to  our  God  who  sitteth  on 
the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb. 

11,  12.]  The  choir  of  angels,  as  in  ver. 
11,  respond  to  the  ascription  of  praise. 
And  all  the  angels  were  standing  round 
the  throne  and  the  elders  and  the  four 
living-beings,  and  fell  before  the  throne 
on  their  faces  (then  they  were  in  the  vision 
in  the  similitude  of  men),  and  worshipped 
God,  saying,  Amen :  the  blessing  and  the 
glory  and  the  wisdom  and  the  thanks- 
giving and  the  honour  and  the  power  and 
the  might  (observe  the  sevenfold  ascrip- 
tion) be  to  our  6od  unto  the  ages  of  the 
ages.    Amen. 

13 — 17.]  Exj^lanation  of  the  vision. 
And  one  of  the  elders  answered  (on  this 
use  of  the  word  answered  see  Matt.  xi.  25, 
Deut.  XXV.  9.  The  reply  is  made,  not  to 
words  actually  uttered,  but  to  thoughts, 
or  to  circumstances  requiring  remark), 
saying  to  me  (the  eUlcrs  symbolizing  the 
Church,  one  of  them  fitly  stands  out  as  the 
interpreter  of  this  vision  in  which  the  glo- 
rified Church  is  represented),  These  that 
are  clothed  in  the  white  robes,  who  are 
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came  they  1  '■•  And  I  said 
unto  him.  Sir,  thou  know- 
esl.  And  he  said  to  me, 
These  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribnlation,and 
have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
'*  Therefore  are  they  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and 
serve  him  day  and  niyht 
in  his  temple:  and  he 
that  sitteth  oh  the  throne 
shall   dwell    among   them. 
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they  ?      1^  And    I    said   unto    him, 

My  t  lord,  thou  knowest.     And  he +«»"«;»/ 

said  to  me,  ^  These  are  they  which  qch'"i/TA 

come  out  of  the    great   tribulation, 

and  '  they  washed  their  robes,  and 

made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 

Lamb.     ^^  Therefore  ai-e  they  before 

the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him 

day  and   night  in  his  temple  :    and 

he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 

^  spread    his  habitation    over   them. 


[sa.  i.  18. 
Ps.  11.  7. 
Ileb.  ix.  14. 
1  Jolin  i.  7. 


they,  and  whence  came  they  (the  ques- 
tions are  those  ordinarily  put  wheu  we  seek 
for  information  respecting  strangers ;  but 
put  here  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  the  e.\- 
phuiation.  ]Joth  enquiries  are  answered  in 
ver.  14)1  And  I  said  to  him,  My  lord 
(the  address  is  one  of  deep  reverence,  as  to 
a  heavenly  being.  See  the  limits  of  this 
reverence  iu  ch.  xix.  10,  .\.\ii.  8,  9),  thou 
knowest  (see  Ezek.  xx.wii.  3,  from  which 
the  form  of  expression  comes.  The  words 
must  not,  with  p]brai-d,  be  forced  to  mean, 
"  I  know  well,  but  thou  knowest  better:" 
but  must  be  taken  in  their  simple  accepta- 
tion, "  I  know  not,  but  thou  dost."  And 
this  again  need  not  mean  that  the  Apostle 
had  no  thought  on  the  subject,  but  that  he 
regarded  himself  as  ignorant  in  comparison 
with  hiu  heavenly  interlocutor).  And  he 
said  to  me,  These  are  they  that  come  (not, 
as  A.  \'.,  "  that  caine  :"  nor  again  must  the 
present  be  put  prominently  forward,  that  are 
coming,  as  if  the  number  in  the  vision  were 
not  yet  complete  :  still  less  is  it  to  be  taken 
as  a  quasi-future,  "that  shall  come:"  but  the 
present  tense  is  mci'ely  one  of  designation. 
Their  description,  generically,  i.s,  that  "  they 
are  they  that  come,  &c.")  out  of  the  great 
tribulation  (the  definite  article  ought  not 
to  be  omitted,  as  in  A.  V.  It  is  most  em- 
phatic :  "out  of  the  tribulation,  the  great 
one."  And  in  consequence  some  have  ex- 
plained the  words  of  that  last  great  time  of 
trial  which  is  to  try  the  saints  before  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  But  to  limit  it  to 
this  only,  is  manifestly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  vision.  I  would  rather 
understand  it  of  the  whole  sum  of  the  trials 
of  the  saints  of  God,  viewed  by  the  Klder 
as  now  complete,  and  designated  by  this 
emphatic  and  general  name  :  "  all  that  tri- 
bulation"), and  they  washed  their  robes 
(the  past  tense  is  that  so  otlen  used  of  the 


course  of  this  life  when  looked  back  upon 
from  its  yonder  side  :  they  did  this  in  that 
life  on  earth  which  is  now  [in  the  vision] 
past  and  gone  by)  and  made  them  white 
(the  references  are  full  of  interest)  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  (i.  e.  by  that  faith  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ  of  which  it  is  said, 
"  cleansing  their  hearts  by  the  faith," 
Acts  XV.  y  :  and  1  John  i.  7,  "the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  cleanselh  us  from  all 
sin."  See  also  Eph.  v.  25—27.  Ob- 
serve, we  must  not  separate  the  two  acts, 
washing  and  making  white,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  does,  interpreting  the  former  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  the  latter  of  sanctifica- 
tion  :  the  latter  is  only  the  result  of  the 
former  :  they  washed  them,  and  by  so  doing 
made  them  white.  The  act  was  a  life-long 
one, — the  continued  purification  of  the 
man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  its  cleansing 
power).  On  this  account  (because  they 
washed  their  robes  white  in  Christ's  atoning 
and  purifying  blood  :  for  nothing  that  has 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  can 
stand  where  they  are  standing :  compare 
again  Eph.  v.  27 :  none  will  be  there  who 
are  not  thus  washed)  they  are  before  the 
throne  of  God  (in  the  presence  of  His 
throne  :  seeing  Him  [Matt.  v.  8 ;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12]  as  He  sees  them),  and  they  serve 
Him  by  day  and  by  night  ("  this,"  says 
Bede,  "  is  a  way  of  expressing  eternity  in 
our  human  language")  in  His  temple 
(as  His  priests,  conducting  the  sweet 
praises  of  that  heavenly  choir,  ver.  10,  and 
doing  what  other  high  and  blessed  service 
He  may  delight  to  emjiloy  them  in):  and 
He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  spread 
His  habitation  over  them  (it  is  exceedingly 
ditficult  to  express  the  sense  of  these  glo- 
rious words,  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Old  Test,  promises,  such   as    Levit.  xxvi. 
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IG  t  They  shall  hungei*  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more ;  "  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat.  ^7  For  the  Lamb  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  "  shall 
tend  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
the  fountains  of  the  waters  of  life  : 
y  and  God  shall  wijje  away  every 
tear  from  their  eyes. 

VIII.  1  And  *  when  he  opened 
the  seventh  seal,  there  was  silence 
in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half 
an  hour.     ^  Ai^(j  b  j  g.^^y  q^q  seven 
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'^  Thei/  shall  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,  neither  shall  the 
sun  light  on  them,  nor  an// 
heat.  17  For  the  Lamb 
lohich  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters : 
and  Qod  shall  toipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

VIII.  1  And  when  he 
had  opened  the  seventh 
seal,  there  was  silence  in 
heaven  about  the  space  of 
half  an  hour.  ^  And  I 
saw  the  seven  angels  which 


11;  Isa.  iv.  5,  6;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27,  is  au- 
uounced.  They  give  the  fact  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  God  among  them,  united  with  the 
fact  of  His  protection  being  over  them,  and 
assuring  to  them  the  exemptions  next  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  term  shall  tabernacle 
[so  literally]  are  contained  a  multitude  of 
recollections :  of  the  pillar  in  the  wilder- 
ness, of  the  Shechinah  in  the  holy  place,  of 
the  tabernacle  of  witness  with  all  its  sym- 
bolism. These  will  all  now  be  realized  and 
superseded  by  the  overshadowing  presence 
of  God  Himself).  They  shall  not  hunger 
any  more,  nor  yet  (the  repeated  negative 
is  exclusive,  and  carries  a  climax  in  each 
clause)  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the 
sun  ever  light  upon  them,  no,  nor  any 
heat  (as,  e.  g.,  the  burning  wind,  the  si- 
rocco, which  word  is  used  in  Isa.  xlix.  10, 
from  whence  this  whole  sentence  is  taken): 
because  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  (the  term  in  the  midst  Of 
is  somewhat  diiBcult  to  express  in  its  strict 
meaning.  Probably,  the  two  points  re- 
quired for  estimating  the  position  would 
be  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  throne  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left)  shall  tend  them  (as  a 
shepherd  his  ilock),  and  shall  guide  them 
to  the  fountains  of  the  waters  of  life  (see 
ch.  xxii.  1,  and  Ps.  xxiii.  2)  :  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  every  tear  out  of  their  eyes. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  final  disclosure 
by  the  Lamb  of  the  book  of  God's  eternal 
purposes.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  has 
passed,  and  the  elect  are  gathered  in.  Ac- 
cordingly, THE  LAST  SEAL  IS  NOW  OPENKD, 
which  lets  loose  the  roll. 

Ch.  VIII.  1.]  And  when  (or,  whenever. 
Tliis  word  occurs  in  tlic  opening  of  this 
seal  only,  giving  it  an  indcfinitenoss  which 


does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  rest.  The 
touch  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  reproducible 
in  another  language :  but  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  in  the  Writer's  mind  it  exists) 
he  opened  the  seventh  seal  (what  sign 
may  we  expect  to  follow  ?  The  other  six 
seals  have  been  accompanied  each  by  its 
appropriate  vision.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  last  one,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  por- 
tents and  terrors  of  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
there  has  been  an  episodical  series  of  vi- 
sions, setting  forth  the  gathering  in  of  the 
elect,  and  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
the  glorified  Church.  What  incident  is 
appropriate  for  the  removal  of  this  last,  the 
only  obstacle  yet  remaining  to  the  entire 
disclosure  of  the  secret  purposes  of  God  ?) 
there  was  (there  became,  there  came  ou, 
supervened,  from  a  state  very  dilferent, 
viz.  the  choral  songs  of  the  great  multi- 
tude, re-echoed  by  the  angelic  host)  silence 
in  the  heaven  about  half  an  hour  (in  en- 
quiring into  the  meaning  of  this  silence,  let 
us  first  see  whether  we  have  any  indication 
by  analogy  in  the  book  itself,  which  may 
guide  us.  In  ch.  x.  4,  when  the  Apostle  is 
about  to  write  down  the  voices  of  the  seven 
thunders,  he  is  commanded  to  abstain,  and 
not  to  write  them  down.  And  though 
neither  the  manner  nor  the  place  of  that 
wiihholding  exactly  cori-esponds  to  this 
half-hour's  silence,  yet  it  holds  a  place 
relating  to  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  quite  sufficiently  near  to  that 
of  this,  with  regard  to  the  seventh  seal,  to 
be  brought  into  comparison  with  it.  It 
imports  1)  a  passing  over  and  withholding, 
as  far  as  the  Apostle  is  concerned,  of  that 
which  the  seventh  seal  revealed :  i.  e.  of 
that  complete  unrolling  of  God's  book  of 
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sfood  before  God;  an(Ho\.^ng(.\s    which    stund    boforc     God; 

fhem     were     given     seven    -         i      ,         ,  i 

-^  "^  aiid    to    th 


I  lis  eternal  purposes,  of  the  times  and  sea- 
sous  which  He  holds  in  His  own  iwwer. 
For  this  unrolling,  every  thin^j  has  heeu 
prepared:  eveu  to  the  taking  oil"  of  the  last 
seal  whieh  bound  the  mysterious  roll.  I{ut 
as  to  what  the  roll  itself  contains,  there  is 
silence.  2)  But  it  also  imports,  as  Vieto- 
rinus  heautiftilly  says,  "  that  iJte  half-hour 
ii-  the  beginnin(j  of  eternal  rest :"  the  com- 
mencement of  that  blessed  sabbatical  state 
of  rest,  during  which  the  people  of  God 
sliall  be  in  full  possession  of  those  things 
which  ear  hath  not  heard  nor  eye  seen. 
With  equal  truth  and  beauty  does  the 
same,  our  earliest  apocalyptic  expositor, 
proceed;  "but  he  takes  merely  a  part, 
because  the  interruption  repeats  the  same 
things  as  far  as  order  is  concerned.  For  if 
the  silence  had  been  eternal,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  narration."  So  that 
the  vexed  question,  whether  what  follows 
belongs,  or  not,  to  the  seventh  seal,  is,  in 
fact,  a  question  not  worth  seriously  an- 
swering. Out  of  the  completion  of  the 
former  vision  rise  up  a  new  series  of  visions, 
bearing  a  diUerent  character,  but  distin- 
guished by  the  same  number,  indicating 
perfection,  and  shewing  us  that  though 
evolved  out  of  the  completion  of  the  former 
series,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  last  parti- 
cular member  of  that  series,  any  further 
than  as  it  leads  the  way  to  them.  Even 
more  marked  is  this  again  below  in  ch.  xi. 
— xvi.,  where  the  pouring  out  of  the  seven 
vials  can  in  no  way  be  said  to  belong  to  or 
form  part  of  tiie  blowing  of  the  seventh 
trumpet.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  I  be- 
lieve all  interpretation  to  be  wrong,  which 
regards  the  blowing  of  the  seven  trumpets 
as  forming  a  portion  of  the  vision  accom- 
panying the  seventh  seal  in  particular :  and 
again  that  I  place  in  the  same  category  all 
that  which  regards  it  as  taking  up  and 
going  over  the  same  ground  again.  In  the 
seven  seals,  we  bad  revealed,  as  was  fitting, 
the  opening  of  the  great  I'evelation,  the 
jirogress  and  fortunes  of  God's  Church  and 
jicople  in  relation  to  the  world,  and  of  the 
world  in  relation  to  the  church. 

With  regard  to  the  trumpets  themselves, 
we  may  observe,  1)  That  they  repeat  again 
the  snme  mystic  number  seven,  indicating 
that  the  course  of  events  (see  below)  repre- 
sented by  this  sounding  is  complete  in  it- 
self, as  was  that  indicated  before  by  the 
breaking  of  the  seals,  and  as  is  also  that 


afterwards  to  be  indicated  by  tlio  pouring 
out  of  the  vials  :  2)  That  as  in  the  case  of 
the  seals,  there  is  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  first  four  and  the  following 
three.  Compare  below,  ver.  13.  3)  That 
as  also  in  the  case  of  the  seals,  there  is  an 
interval,  with  two  episodical  visions,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  the  seventh  trumpet. 
Compare  ch.  x.,  and  ch.  xi.  1 — It.  4)  That 
of  the  trumpets,  six  only  announce  visions 
partaking  of  the  common  character  of 
judgments,  whereas  the  seventh  forms,  as 
we  also  saw  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  seal, 
the  solemn  close  to  the  rest.  5)  And  fur- 
ther, that  as  regards  this  seventh  trumpet, 
tlie  matters  imported  by  it  as  being  the 
third  woe  (ch.  xi.  11)  are  not  given,  but 
merely  indicated  by  "  the  time  of  the  dead 
is  come  to  be  judged,  tj-c."  (ch.  xi.  18) : 
just  as  we  saw  that  the  things  imported 
by  the  opening  of  the  seven  tli  seal  were 
not  detailed,  but  only  indicated  by  the 
episodical  visions,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
similitude  used.  6)  Tliat  before  the  sound- 
ing of  the  seventh  trumpet,  the  mystery  of 
God  is  finished,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
subject  of  this  course  of  visions.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  great  Angel  in  ch.  x.  7 ; 
and  again  by  implication  in  ch.  xi.  15 — 19, 
both  by  the  purport  of  the  voices  in  heaven, 
V.  15,  and  by  the  ascriptions  of  praise, 
vv.  16 — 18.  This  is  the  same  again  at  the 
pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial,  where  the 
great  voice  from  the  throne  announces  "It 
is  past,"  ch.  xvi.  17 :  as  we  saw  that  it  was 
at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  silence  of  half  an  hour.  Each 
course  of  visions  is  complete  in  itself:  each 
course  of  visions  ends  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  series  of  divine  actions  which 
it  sets  forth.  7)  That  as,  when  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  seven  angels  to  sound  their 
trumpets  is  evolved  out  of  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  seal,  the  vision  of  the  seals  is 
solemidy  closed  in  by  "  there  were  thun- 
ders and  voices  and  lightnings  and  an 
earthquake,"  so  the  vision  of  the  trumpets 
is  solemnly  closed  in  by  "  there  toere  light- 
nings and  voices  and  thunders  and  a  great 
hail."  That  the  similar  occuiTence,  ch. 
xvi.  18,  does  not  close  the  series  of  the 
vials,  seems  to  be  owing  to  special  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  outpouring  of  the 
seventh  vial :  see  there  (ch.  xvi.  21).  8) 
That  as  in  vv.  3 — 5,  whicli  form  the  close 
of  the  vision  of  the  seals,  and  the  opening 
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trumpets.    3  And  another  ang-el  came 
and  stood  over  the  altar,  having-  a 
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trumpets.  '  And  another 
angel  came  and  stood  at 
the  altar,  having  a  golden 


of  that  of  the  trumpets,  the  offering  of  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  is  the  prominent  fea- 
ture (see  notes  below),  so  in  the  close  of 
the  series  of  the  trumpets  we  have  a  pro- 
minent disclosure  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  God,  declaring  and  sealing  His 
faithfulness  to  His  Church.  Similarly  again 
at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  the  vials, 
we  have  the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of 
witness  opened.  Why  we  have  not  a  si- 
milar appearance  at  the  close  of  that  series, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  as  above.  9)  That, 
seeing  that  this  course  of  visions  opens  and 
closes  as  last  noticed,  it  (to  say  nothing  at 
present  of  the  following  series  of  the  vials) 
is  to  be  regarded  as  embracing  a  course  of 
judgments  (for  such  evidently  is  every  one 
of  its  six  visions)  inflicted  iu  answer  to  those 
prayers,  and  forming  a  portion  of  that 
avenging  invoked  by  the  souls  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  ch.  vi.  10.  10)  If  this  be  so,  then, 
as  this  series  of  visions  is  manifestly  to  be 
regarded  as  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
whole  period  of  time  (compare  ch.  x.  7,  "in 
the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel, 
when  he  was  about  to  bloio  his  trumpet, 
and  the  mystery  of  God  was  finished,"  ^c), 
we  may  fairly  say  that  it  takes  up  the 
great  world-wide  vision  of  the  seals  at  the 
point  where  it  was  said  to  the  vengeance- 
invoking  martyrs  that  "  they  should  rest 
yet  for  a  time  :"  and  that  the  judgments  of 
this  series  of  visions  occur  during  the  time 
of  waiting.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
finding  that  the  divellers  on  the  earth, 
upon  whom  the  vengeance  is  invoked  in 
ch.  vi.  10,  are  the  objects  of  vengeance 
during  this  series  of  judgments,  compare 
vcr.  13.  11)  In  reference  to  this  last  re- 
mark, we  may  observe  that  no  one  portion 
csj)ecially  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  are 
pointed  "out  as  objects  of  this  series  of 
judgments,  but  all  the  ungodly,  as  usurpers 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This  is  plain, 
by  the  expressions  in  the  ascription  of 
praise  with  which  it  closes,  I  mean,  the 
kingdom  of  this  world,  &c.  Earthly  do- 
mination is  cast  down,  and  the  Lord's 
Kingdom  is  brought  in.  And  it  is  also 
plain,  from  the  expression  used  iu  that 
same  ascription  of  praise,  "  and  to  destroy 
those  that  are  destroying  the  earth,"  of 
what  character  have  been  these  ungodly — 
the  corrupters  of  the  earth — the  tainters 
and  wasters  of  the  means  and  accessories 
of  life.     12)  Whatever  be  the  interpreta- 


tion which  follows  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, two  canons  must  not  be  vio- 
lated, a)  As  in  the  case  of  the  seals,  so  it 
is  manifest  here,  from  ch.  xi.  18,  "  the  time 
of  the  dead  to  be  Judged  is  come,"  that  the 
series  of  visions  reaches  forward  to  the 
time  of  the  end,  and  is  only  terminated  by 
the  great  events  indicated  in  those  words. 
And  b)  as  yet,  no  particular  city,  no  espe- 
cial people  is  designated  as  the  subject  of 
the  apocalyptic  vision.  All  is  general. 
The  earth,  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  sea,  the 
waters,  the  lights  of  heaven,  mankind, — 
these  are  at  present  the  objects  in  our 
field  of  view.  There  is  as  yet  no  throne  of 
the  beast,  as  in  the  outpouring  of  the  vials, 
ch.  xvi.  10.  The  prophecy  goes  on  be- 
coming more  specific  as  it  advances:  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  its  course,  nor 
to  localize  and  individualize  where  it  is  as 
yet  general  and  undefined.  The  further 
details  will  be  treated  as  we  go  on). 

2.]  First  appearance  of  the  seven  trum- 
pet-angels. And  I  saw  (viz.  during  the 
symbolic  silence,  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
hour.  Wliat  now  follows  is  not  to  lie 
considered  as  in  the  interpretation  chrono- 
logically consequent  upon  that  which  was 
indicated  by  the  seals,  but  merely  as  in  the 
vision  chronologically  consequent  on  that 
course  of  visions.  The  evolution  of  the 
courses  of  visions  out  of  one  another  does 
not  legitimately  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  events  represented  by  them  are  con- 
secutive in  order  of  time.  There  are  other 
and  more  important  sequences  than  that 
of  time  :  they  may  be  independent  of  it,  or 
they  may  concur  with  it)  the  seven  angels 
which  stand  before  God  (compare  Tobit 
xii.  15,  "J  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven 
holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before 
[more  properly,  enter  in  before^  the  glory 
of  the  Holy  One."  The  agreement  is  not 
entire,  inasmuch  as  here  another  angel, 
and  not  one  of  the  seven,  presently  otters 
the  prayers  of  the  saints.  These  are  not 
the  archangels,  nor  are  they  the  seven 
spirits  of  ch.  iv.  5  :  nor  again  are  they 
merely  seven  angels  selected  on  account 
of  the  seven  trumpets :  this  is  entirely 
precluded  by  the  article,  the  seven  angels 
which  stand,  &c.  It  is  clear  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Tobit  and  the  words  here  refer  to 
the  .same  matter,  and  that  the  fact  was 
part  of  that  revelation  with  regard  to  the 
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censer;  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  in- 
cense, that  he  should  offer 
it  ivith  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden 
altar  which  was  hi-fore  the 
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j^oklen  censer ;  and  there  was  given 
unto    liini    much    incense,    that    he 
should  mingle  it  with  ''  the  i)rayers  a  oh.  v. 
of  all  the  saints  upon  ^  the  golden  <■  exoJ- 
altar  which  was  before  the  throne. 


order  and  employments  of  the  holy  angels, 
whieh  seems  to  have  taken  place  during;: 
the  captivity),  and  there  were  given  to 
them  seven  trumpets  (understand,  with 
intent  tlfiit  they  themselves  should  blow 
them).  And  another  angel  (not  to  be 
identified  with  Christ,  as  is  done  by  Bede, 
Vitringa,  Calovius,  and  others,  and  re- 
cently [for  doctrinal  reasons]  by  Elliott : 
for  thus  confusion  is  introduced  into  the 
whole  imagery  of  the  vision,  in  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  othenoise  present,  viz.,  as 
the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.  In 
ch.  V.  8,  wc  have  the  twenty-four  elders  fall- 
ing down  with  vials  containing  the  prayers 
of  the  saiuts :  here  we  have  an  angel  otter- 
ing incense  that  it  may  mingle  with  the 
prayers  on  the  heavenly  altar.  Any  theolo- 
gical difficulty  which  belongs  to  the  one 
belongs  also  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  a  canon 
which  we  must  strictly  observe  in  interpre- 
tation, that  wc  are  not,  on  account  of  any 
supposed  doctrinal  propriety,  to  depart  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  words.  In  ch.  vii.  2 
we  have  "another  angel"  iu  the  sense  of  a 
created  angel  [see  note  there]  :  and  would 
it  be  probable  that  St.  John  would  after 
this,  and  I  may  add  with  his  constant  usage 
of  the  term  throughout  the  book  for  angel 
iu  its  ordinary  sense,  designate  our  Lord 
by  this  title  ?  There  is  something  to  me 
far  more  revolting  from  theological  pro- 
priety in  such  a  supposition,  than  in  an 
angel  being  seen  in  the  heavenly  ministra- 
tions offering  incense  to  mix  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints.  It  ought  really  to 
be  needless  to  remark,  in  thus  advocating 
consistency  of  verbal  interpretation,  that 
no  countenance  is  hereby  given  to  the 
invocation  of  angels :  the  whole  truth  of 
their  being  and  ministration  protesting 
against  such  an  inference.  They  <ire  sim- 
ply ministering  spirits,  and  the  action 
here  described  is  a  portion  of  that  their 
ministry.  Through  Whom  the  prayers 
are  offered,  wc  all  know.  He  is  our  only 
Mcfliator  and  channel  of  grace)  came 
and  stood  over  (so  that  his  form  ap- 
peared above  it;  the  altar  being  between 
the  Apostle  and  him)  the  altar  (viz. 
the  altar  named  ch.  vi.  9,  as  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  with  the  article  shews: 


see  below  on  ver.  5),  havin»  a  golden  censer 
(the  word  used  signifies  elsewhere  the 
frankincense  itself.  But  here  it  unques- 
tionably means  a  censer ;  see  below,  ver.  5, 
where  the  word  is  the  same.  No  argument 
can  bcderived  from  the  censer  beinga^oWew 
one.  The  spirit  of  the  heavenly  imagery 
will  account  for  this  without  going  further: 
we  have,  throughout,  crowns  [iv.  4],  in- 
cense-vials [v.  8],  vengeance-vials,  [xv. 
7],  girdles  [xv.  6],  a  measuring-reed  [xxi. 
15],  &c.,  all  of  the  same  costly  metal). 
And  there  was  given  to  him  (viz.  by 
divine  appointment,  through  those  minis- 
tering :  not,  by  the  saints  who  offered  the 
prayers,  for  two  reasons:  1)  because  the 
incense  is  mentioned  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  prayers  of  the  saints ;  see 
below :  2)  because  no  forcing  of  the  ex- 
pression, there  was  given  unto  him,  will 
extract  this  meaning  from  it.  It  is  a 
frequent  apocalyptic  formula  iu  reference 
to  those  things  or  instrumcuts  with 
which,  or  actions  by  which,  the  minis- 
trations necessary  to  the  progress  of  the 
visions  are  performed  :  compare  ch.  vi.  2, 
4  [twice],  8,  11,  vii.  2,  viii.  2,  ix.  1,  &c.) 
much  incense  (see  ch.  v.  8,  and  on  the 
ditVerence  of  the  imagery,  below),  that  he 
might  give  it  to  (so  literally :  various 
renderings  and  supplyings  of  the  con- 
struction have  been  devised :  but  the 
simple  dative  after  "give  it"  appears  the 
only  legitimate  one :  and  the  sense  as 
expressed  by  Calovius,  "  that  he  might 
add  it  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  so 
make  them  prayers  of  sweet  savour." 
The  object  was,  to  incense  the  prayers 
of  the  Saints  :  on  the  import,  see  below) 
the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  (not  only 
now  of  those  martyred  ones  in  ch.  vi.  9 : 
the  trumpets  which  follow  arc  in  answer 
to  the  whole  prayers  of  God's  chiu-ch. 
The  martyrs'  cry  for  vengeance  is  the 
loudest  note,  but  all  join)  upon  (the  pre- 
position in  the  original  carries  the  idea 
of  motion  with  it ;  which  thus  incensed 
were  ottered  on  the  golden  altar,  &c. 
From  what  follows  it  would  seem  that 
the  prayers  were  already  before  God : 
see  below)  the  altar  of  gold  which  was 
before  the  throne  (this  may  be  a  ditlercut 
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•^And  ^the  smoke  of  the  incense 
ascended  up  to  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  out  of  the  angel's  hand  before 
God.  s  And  the  angel  took  the 
censer,  and  filled  it  from  the  fire  of 
the  altar,  and  cast  it  towards  the 
earth :  and  s  there  were  thunder- 
ingsf^  and  voices,  and  lightnings, 
an  earthquake.  ^  And  the 
angels  which  had  the  seven 
trumpets  prepared  themselves  to 
7  And  the  first  f    sounded, 
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throne.  ■»  And  the  smoTce 
of  the  incense,  which  came 
with  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  ascended  up  before 
Ood  out  of  the  angel's 
hand.  *  And  the  angel 
tooTc  the  censer,  and  filled 
it  with  fire  of  the  altar, 
and  cast  it  into  the  earth : 
and  there  toere  voices, 
and  thunderings,  and  light- 
nings, and  an  earthqualce. 
*  And  the  seven  angels 
which  had  the  seven  trum- 
pets prepared  themselves 
to  sound.     '  The  first  angel 

:  together.  h  2  Sara.  xxii.  8. 


altar  from  that  over  which  the  angel 
was  standing;  or  it  may  be  the  same 
further  specified.  The  latter  alternative 
seems  the  more  probable.  We  must  not 
imagine  that  we  have  in  these  visions  a 
counterpart  of  the  .Jewish  tabernacle,  or 
attempt  to  force  the  details  into  accordance 
with  its  arrangements.  No  such  corre- 
spondence has  been  satisfactorily  made 
out :  indeed  to  assume  such  here  would  be 
perhaps  inconsistent  with  ch.  xi.  19,  where 
first  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven  is  opened. 
A  general  analogy,  in  the  use  and  character 
of  the  heavenly  furniture,  is  all  that  we 
can  look  for).  And  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  ascended  to  (such  again  seems  to 
be  the  only  legitimate  rendering  of  the 
dative  in  the  original.  The  common  one, 
"  icith,"  cannot  be  justified.  The  prayers, 
being  already  offered,  received  the  smoke 
of  the  incense.  The  whole  imagery  in- 
troduces the  fact  that  those  prayers  are 
about  to  be  answered  in  the  following 
judgments)  the  prayers  of  the  saints  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  angel,  before  God 
(notice,  that  no  countenance  is  given  by 
this  vision  to  the  idea  of  angelic  inter- 
cession. The  angel  is  simply  a  minister. 
The  incense  [importing  here,  we  may 
perhaps  say,  acceptability  owing  to  the 
ripeness  of  the  season  in  the  divine  pur- 
poses, so  that  the  prayers,  lying  un- 
answered before,  become,  by  the  fulness 
of  the  time,  acceptable  as  regards  an  im- 
mediate reply]  is  given  to  him  :  he  merely 
wafts  the  incense  up,  so  that  it  mingles 
with  the  prayers.  Diisterdieck  well  re- 
marks, that  the  angel,  in  performing 
sacerdotal  offices,  is  but  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  saints  [ch.  xix.  10],  who  are  them- 


selves priests  [ch.  i.  6,  v.  10,  vii.  15]). 
5.]  And  the  angel  took  the  censer 
(after  having  used  it  as  above,  i.  e.  shaken 
from  it  the  incense  on  the  altar)  and  filled 
it  (while  the  smoke  was  ascending)  from 
the  fire  of  the  altar  (i.  e.  from  the  ashes 
which  were  on  the  altar),  and  cast  it 
(i.  e.  the  fire  with  which  the  censer  was 
filled:  the  hot  ashes)  towards  the  earth 
(to  signify  that  the  answer  to  the  prayers 
was  about  to  descend  in  the  fire  of  God's 
vengeance  :  see  below,  and  compare  Ezek, 
X.  2):  and  there  took  place  thunders 
and  lightnings  and  voices  and  an  earth- 
quake ("  by  means  of  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,"  says  Cornelius-a-lapide,  "  pray- 
ing for  vengeance  on  the  ungodly  and 
their  persecutors,  the  fire  of  vengeance, 
viz.  thunders,  lightnings,  and  the  follow- 
ing plagues  of  the  seven  angels  and 
trumpets,  was  sent  down  on  the  ungodly." 
All  these  immediate  conseijuences  of  the 
casting  down  of  the  hot  ashes  on  the 
earth  are  the  symbolic  precursors  of  the 
divine  judgments  about  to  be  inflicted). 

One  point  must  here  be  noticed :  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  act  of  this 
incense-offering  angel  and  the  seven  trum- 
pets which  follow.  It  belongs  to  them  all ; 
it  takes  place  when  now  the  seven  angels 
have  had  their  trumpets  given  them,  and 
this  series  of  visions  is  introduced.  So 
that  every  interpretation  must  take  this 
into  account :  remembering  that  the  judg- 
ments which  follow  are  answers  to  the 
prayers  of  the  saints,  and  are  inflicted  on 
the  enemies  of  the  church. 

6.]  And  the  seven  angels  which  had  the 
seven  trumpets  prepared  themselves  that 
they  might  blow  (raised  their  trumpets  to 
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hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
blood,  and  they  were  cast 
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'  and  there  was  liail  and  fire  mingled  iKzek.xxivui. 
in  blood,  and  it  was  cast  '^"  upon  the  kdi.xvi.a. 


tlicir  mouths,  and  stood  in  attitude  to  blow 
thoni). 

7—12.]  The  first  four  trumpets.  It 
has  boon  before  observed,  that  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  seals,  so  here,  the  first  four  are 
marked  otV  from  the  hist  thixxj.  Tlie  dis- 
tinction is  here  made,  not  only,  as  there, 
by  an  intrinsic  feature  runninj^  through 
the  four,  but  by  the  voice  of  tlie  eagle  in 
ver.  13,  introducing  those  latter  trumpets 
and  givintj;  them  also  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture. And  as  we  there  maintained  [see  note 
on  ch.  vi.  8]  that  any  interpretation,  to  be 
right,  must  take  into  account  this  ditleronee 
Ix'twcen  the  four  and  the  three,  so  here 
also.  But  in  ordw  to  the  taking  into  ac- 
count of  this  dilVcrenee,  we  must  gain  some 
approximate  idea  of  its  import.  Docs  the 
intrinsic  feature,  connuon  to  these  four 
j)lagu<'s,  bear  a  general  interpretation  which 
will  suit  their  character  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  three  ?  I  imagine  it  docs. 
For,  whereas  each  of  those  three  [or  rather 
of  the  former  two  of  them,  for,  as  has  been 
observed,  the  seventh  forms  tlie  solemn 
conclusion  to  the  whole]  evolves  a  course  of 
plagues  including  separate  and  independent 
details,  these  four  are  connected  and  inter- 
dependent. Their  common  feature  is  de- 
struction and  corruption  :  not  total,  it  is 
true,  but  partial  :  in  each  case  to  the 
amount  expressed  by  the  third  part :  but 
this  fractional  extent  of  action  appears  again 
under  the  sixth  trumpet,  ch.  ix.  15,  18, 
and  therefore  clearly  must  not  be  pressed 
as  carrying  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
first  four  (on  its  import  see  note  below, 
ver.  7).  It  is  in  the  kind  of  exercise  which 
their  agency  finds,  that  these  four  trumpets 
are  especially  distinguished.  The  plagues 
indicated  by  them  arc  entirely  inflicted  on 
natural  objects :  the  earth,  trees,  grass, 
sea,  rivers,  lights  of  heaven  :  whereas  those 
indicated  by  the  two  latter  are  expressly 
said  to  be  inflicted  on  men,  and  not  on  na- 
tural objects :  compare  ch.  ix.  4, 15.  Surely, 
however  those  natural  objects  are  in  each 
case  to  be  understood,  this  is  a  point  not 
lightly  to  be  passed  over.  Nor  can  it  fail 
to  strike  every  unprejudiced  student,  that 
we  must  not,  as  is  done  by  many  exposi- 
tors, interpret  the  earth  and  grass  and 
trees  as  signifying  nations  and  men  in 
the  former  portion  of  the  scries  of  visions, 
and  then,  when  the  distinction  between 
those  and  men  is  made  in  the  latter  part, 


be  content  with  the  literal  meaning.  With 
every  allowance  for  the  indisputable  inter- 
mixture, in  many  places,  of  literal  and  alle- 
gorical meanings,  all  analogy  requires  that 
in  the  same  series  of  visions,  when  one 
judgment  is  to  destroy  earth,  trees,  and 
grass,  and  another  not  to  injure  earth, 
trees,  or  grass,  but  men  only,  the  earth, 
trees,  and  grass  should  bear  the  same 
meaning  in  the  two  cases.  We  may  fairly 
say  then,  that  the  plagues  of  the  four 
former  trumpets  affect  the  accessories  of 
life — the  earth,  the  trees,  the  green  grass, 
the  waters  as  means  of  transit  and  of  sub- 
sistence, the  lights  of  heaven :— whereas 
those  of  the  last  two  affect  life  itself,  the 
former  by  the  infliction  of  pain,  the  latter 
of  death. 

A  certain  analogy  may  be  noticed,  but 
not  a  very  close  one,  between  these  plagues 
and  those  in  Egypt  of  old.  The  analogy 
is  not  close,  for  the  order  is  not  the  same, 
nor  are  all  particulars  contained  in  the  one 
series  which  are  contained  in  the  other : 
but  the  resemblance  is  far  too  striking  to 
pass  without  remark.  We  have  the  hail 
and  fire,  the  water  turned  to  blood,  the 
darkness,  the  locusts[,  the  infliction  of 
death]  :  five,  in  fact,  if  not  six,  out  of  the 
ti'n.  The  Egyptian  plagues  are  beyond 
doubt  remembered  in  the  sacred  imagery, 
if  they  are  not  reproduced. 

The  secret  of  interpretation  here  I  be- 
lieve to  be  this  :  The  whole  seven  trumpets 
bi-ing  before  us  the  punishment  of  the 
enemies  of  Crod  during  the  i)eriod  indicated 
by  their  course.  These  jmnishments  are 
not  merley  direct  inflictions  of  plagues,  but 
consist  in  great  part  of  that  judicial  retri- 
bution on  them  that  know  not  God,  which 
arises  from  their  own  depravity,  and  in 
which  their  own  sins  are  made  to  punish 
themselves.  This  kind  of  punishment 
comes  before  us  especially  in  the  four  first 
trumpet-visions.  The  various  natural  acces- 
sories of  life  are  ravaged,  or  are  turned  to 
poison.  In  the  first,  the  earth  and  its 
produce  are  ravaged  with  fire :  in  the 
second,  the  sea  is  mingled  with  blood,  and 
ships,  which  should  have  been  for  men's 
convenience,  are  destroyed.  In  the  third, 
the  waters  and  springs,  the  essential  re- 
freshments of  life,  are  poisoned,  and  death 
is  occasioned  by  drinking  of  them.  In  the 
fourth,  the  natural  lights  of  heaven  are 
darkened.    So  that  I  regard  these  first  four 
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earth :  f  and  the  third  part  of  the 
earth  was  hurnt  up^  and  the  third 
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ttpon  the   earth  :   and   the 
third    part    of    trees   tvas 


trumpets  as  setting  forth  the  gradual  sub- 
jugation of  the  eurtli  to  Him  whose  king- 
dom it  is  in  the  end  to  become,  by  judg- 
ments inflicted  on  the  ungodly,  as  regards 
the  vitiating  and  destroying  the  ordinary 
means  of  subsistence,  and  comfort,  and 
knowledge.  In  the  details  of  these  judg- 
ments, as  also  of  the  two  following,  there 
are  many  particulars  which  I  cannot  inter- 
pret, and  with  regard  to  which  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  other  than  belonging  to  the  requisite 
symbolic  machinery  of  the  prophecy.  But 
in  confessing  this  I  must  also  say,  that  I 
have  never  seen,  in  any  apocalyptic  Com- 
mentator, an  interpretation  of  these  de- 
tails at  all  approaching  to  verisimilitude  : 
never  any  which  is  not  obliged  to  force  the 
plain  sense  of  words,  or  the  certain  course 
of  history,  to  make  them  fit  the  requisite 
theory.  Many  examples  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  apocalyptic  inter- 
pretation given  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  vol.  iv. 
of  his  Hora;  Apocalypticffi. 
7.]  And  the  first  blew  his  trumpet,  and 
there  took  place  hail  and  fire  mingled 
in  blood  (i.e.  the  hail  and  the  fire  were 
mingled  together  in  blood,  as  their  flux 
or  vehicle ;  the  stones  of  hail  and  the 
bails  of  fire  [not  lightning']  fell  in  a 
shower  of  blood,  just  as  hail  and  fireballs 
commonly  fall  in  a  shower  of  rain.  There 
is  here  manifestly  an  allusion  to  the  plague 
of  hail  in  Egypt,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
"  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground :" 
"  there  was  hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
the  hail,"  Exod.  ix.  24 :  but  with  the 
addition  of  the  blood.  With  regard  to  this 
latter,  we  may  remark,  that  both  here  and 
under  the  vials,  where  the  earth,  seas,  and 
rivers  are  again  the  objects  of  the  first 
three  judgments.  Mood  is  a  feature  com- 
mon to  all  three.  It  appears  rather  to 
indicate  a  general  character  of  the  judg- 
ments, than  to  require  any  special  inter- 
pretation in  each  particular  case.  In  blood 
is  life :  in  the  shedding,  or  in  the  appear- 
ing, of  blood,  is  implied  the  destruction 
of  life,  with  which,  as  a  consequence,  all 
these  judgments  must  be  accom])anied), 
and  it  was  cast  into  the  earth  (towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth) :  and  the  third 
part  (this  expression  first  occurring  here, 
it  will  be  well  once  for  all  to  enquire  into 
its  meaning  in  these  prophecies.  I  may 
first  say,  that  all  special  interpretations 


seem  to  me  utterly  to  have  failed ;  e.  g. 
that  of  Elliott,  which  would  understand  it  of 
a  tripartite  division  of  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  time  to  which  he  assigns  this  judg- 
ment. It  is  fatal  to  this  whole  class  of 
interpretations,  that  it  is  not  said  the  hail 
&c.  were  cast  on  a  third  part,  but  that 
the  destruction  occasioned  by  them  ex- 
tended to  a  third  part  of  the  earth  on 
which  they  were  cast.  And  this  is  most 
expressly  declared  to  be  so  in  this  first 
case,  by  all  green  grass  being  also  de- 
stroyed, not  a  third  part :  a  fact  of  which 
this  interpretation  takes  no  notice.  It  is 
this  mixture  of  the  fractional  third  with 
other  designations  of  extent  of  mischief, 
which  will  lead  us  I  believe  to  the  right 
interpretation.  We  find  it  again  under 
the  third  trumpet,  where  the  star  Worm- 
wood is  cast  "on  the  third  part  of  the 
rivers,  and  on  the  springs  of  the  waters  :" 
the  result  being  that  the  third  part  of  the 
waters  was  embittered.  This  lax  usage 
would  of  itself  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
we  are  not  to  look  for  strict  definite- 
ness  in  the  interpretation.  And  if  we  refer 
to  the  prophecy  in  Zech.  xiii.  7  ff".,  where 
the  import  is  to  announce  judgment  on  a 
greater  part  and  the  escape  of  a  remnant, 
we  find  the  same  tripartite  division  :  "And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  all  the  land, 
saith  the  Lord,  ttvo  parts  therein  shall 
be  cut  off  and  die,  but  the  third  shall  be 
left  therein.  And  I  will  bring  the  third 
part  through  the  fire,  <^c."  Nay,  in  the 
Apocalypse  itself,  we  have  the  third  part 
used  where  the  sense  can  hardly  but  be 
similarly  indefinite  :  e.  g.,  under  the  sixth 
trumpet,  ch.  ix.  16,  18,  and  xii.  4,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  dragon's  tail  "  draweth 
the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  :" 
the  use  of  the  present  shewing  that  it 
is  rather  a  general  power,  than  a  par- 
ticular event  which  is  designated.  Com- 
pare again  the  use  of  "  the  fourth  part  of 
the  earth,"  in  ch.  vi.  8,  and  of  "  the  tenth 
part  of  the  city,"  in  ch.  xi.  13.  All  these 
seem  to  shew,  that  such  prophetic  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  taken  rather  in  their 
import  as  to  amount,  than  in  any  strict 
fractional  division.  Here,  for  instance,  I 
would  take  the  pervading  third  part  as 
signifying,  that  though  the  judgment  is 
undoubtedly,  as  to  extent,  fearfid  and 
sweeping,  yet  that  God  in  inflicting  it, 
spares  more  than  he  smites :   two-thirds 
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burnt  up,  and  all  green 
ffrass  u-as  burnt  up. 
*  And  the  second  angel 
sounded,  and  as  it  were 
a  great  mountain  burning 
with  fire  was  cast  into  the 
sea  :  and  the  third  part 
of  the  sea  became  blood; 
»  and  the  third  part  of  the 
creatures  which  were  in  the 
sea,  and  had  life,  died; 
and  the  third  part  of 
the  ships  were  destroyed. 
^'And  the  third  angel 
sounded,  and  there  fell  a 
great  star  f<-om  heaven, 
burning  as  it  were  a  lamp, 
and  it  fell  upon  the  third 
part  of  the  rivers,  and 
upon     the    fountains     of 
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part  ^  of  trees  was  burnt  up,  and  all  i 
green  g'rass  was  burnt  up. 

8  And  the  second  ang-el    sounded, 
'"  and  as  it  wei'C  a  great   mountain  ■ 
burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  tlie 
sea  :  "  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  ' 
"became    blood;    ^Pand    the    third  j 
part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in 
the  sea,  and  had  life,  died ;  and   the 
third    part  of    the    ships    were  de- 
stroyed. 

10  And  the  third  angel  sounded, 
•J  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from 
heaven,  burning  as  a  lamp,  '  and  it 
fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers, 
and  upon  the  fountains  of  the  waters; 


escape  iu  each  case,  while  one  is  smillen) 
of  the  earth  (i.  e.  iilaiuly  of  the  suifoce 
of  the  earth,  and  that,  of  the  cultivated 
soil,  which  admitted  of  such  a  devasta- 
tion) was  burnt  up  (so  that  the  fire 
prevails  in  the  plague,  not  the  hail  nor 
the  blood),  and  the  third  part  of  the 
trees  (in  all  the  earth,  not  in  the  third 
part)  was  burnt  up,  and  all  green 
grass  (upon  earth :  no  longer  a  thiixl 
part :  possibly  because  green  grass  would 
lirst  and  unavoidably  every  where  scorch 
up  at  the  approach  of  such  a  plague, 
whereas  the  hardier  crops  and  trees  might 
partially  escape)  was  burnt  up. 
8.]  And  the  second  angel  blew  his 
trumpet:  and  as  it  were  a  great  moun- 
tain burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the 
sea  (first,  by  the  as  it  were,  that  which  was 
cast  into  the  sea  was  not  a  mountain,  hut 
only  a  burning  mass  so  large  as  to  look 
like  one.  Then,  it  was  this  mass  itself, 
not  any  thing  proceeding  from  it,  which 
was  cast  down.  So  that  the  introduction 
of  a  volcano  into  the  imagery  is  quite 
unjustifiable.  In  the  language  [hardly  iu 
the  sense]  there  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence 
of  Jer.  li.  25,  "I  will  make  thee  a  Imrnt 
mountain."  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
the  mountain  should  be  characterized  as 
"  O  destroying  mountain  .  .  .  which  de- 
strogest  all  the  earth  :"  compare  our  ch. 
xi.  18) :  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea 
became  blood  (so  in  the  Egyptian  j)lague 
the  Nile  and  all  the  Egyptian  waters. 
By  tiie  non-consequence  of  the  result    of 


the  fiery  mass  falling  into  the  sea  is  again 
represented  to  us  that  in  the  infliction  of 
this  plague  from  above,  the  instrument  of 
it  is  merely  described  as  it  appeared  (as  it 
were),  not  as  it  really  was.  So  that  all 
ideas  imported  into  the  interpretation 
which  take  the  mountain,  or  the  fiery 
character  of  it,  as  elements  in  the  sym- 
bolism, are  departures  from  the  real  intent 
of  the  description) :  and  the  third  part  of 
the  creatures  [that  were]  in  the  sea  (not, 
as  Elliott,  "  in  the  third  part  of  the  sea," 
but  in  the  whole.  Nor  again  must  we 
stretch  the  words  "in  the  sea"  to  mean 
the  maritime  coasts,  nor  the  islands,  nor  the 
transmarine  provinces :  a  usage  not  even 
shown  to  exist  by  the  examples  cited  by  him) 
died  (compare  Exod.  vii.  17—21),  those 
which  have  life  (animal  souls),  and  the 
third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed 
(another  inconsequent  result,  and  teaching 
us  as  before.  We  may  remark,  at  the 

end  of  this  second  trumpet,  that  the  judg- 
ments inflicted  by  these  first  two  are  dis- 
tinctly those  which  in  ch.  vii.  3  were  held 
back  until  the  servants  of  God  were  sealed  : 
"Hurt  not  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor 
the  trees,  until  we  have  sealed,  &-c."  So 
that,  as  before  generally  remarked,  the 
place  of  these  trumpet-plagues  must  be 
sought  after  that  sealing;  and  conse- 
quentlv  [see  there]  in  very  close  conjunc- 
tion with  the  day  of  the  Lord  itself). 
10.]  And  the  third  angel  blew 
his  trumpet,  and  there  fell  from  heaven 
a  great  star  burning  as  a  lamp,  and  it 
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tExod.xT.23.  called  Wormwood 

.ler.in.  16. 
Axxiii.lS. 


^i^and  the  name  of  the  stai*  is 
and  the  third 
pai't  of  the  waters  became  worm- 
wood; and  many  men  died  of  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made 
bitter. 

12  u  And  the  fourth  angel  sounded, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was 
smitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
stars ;  that  the  third  part  of  them 
might  be  darkened,  and  the  day 
might  not  shine  for  the  third  part  of 
it,  and  the  night  in  like  manner. 
13  And  I  saw  ^  and  heard  an  eagle  f 


X  ch.  xiv.  6, 
&xix.l7. 
t  .So  all  onr  oldest  MSS. 

fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers  and 
upon  the  fountains  of  the  waters  (it  can 
luirdly  be  said,  as  Diistcrdieek,  that  we 
arc  here  as  matter  of  course  to  uudcr- 
staiid,  on  the  third  part  of  the  fountains, 
any  more  than  we  are  to  liniit  "  all  green 
f/reins"  in  ver.  7  to  all  the  grass  within 
tlie  third  part  of  the  earth).  And  the 
name  of  the  star  is  called  Womiwood 
(in  the  original,  Apsinthoa.  The  medi- 
cinal use  of  the  plant  was  known  to  the 
ancients),  and  the  third  part  of  the 
waters  became  {tvas  ttirned  into)  worm- 
wood :  and  many  [of  the]  men  (who 
dwelt  by  these  waters :  such  may  be  the 
force  of  the  art.  But  the  expression  may 
be  general :  many  men)  died  from  the 
waters,  because  they  were  embittered 
(compare  the  converse  history,  Exod.  xv. 
23  fif.,  of  the  bitter  waters  being  made 
sweet  by  casting  a  certain  tree  into  them. 
See  also  2  Kings  ii.  19  ff.  The  question 
whether  wormwood  was  a  deadly  poison 
or  not,  is  out  of  place  here.  It  is  not  said 
that  all  who  drank,  died.  And  the  effect 
of  any  bitter  drug,  however  medicinally 
valuable,  being  mixed  with  the  water 
ordinarily  used,  would  be  to  occasion 
sickness  and  death.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  read  of  this  third  plague,  and  not  to 
think  of  the  deadly  eftect  of  those  strong 
spirituous  drinks  which  are  in  fact  water 
turned  into  poison.  Tlie  very  name  ah- 
ninlhe  is  not  unknown  in  their  nomen- 
clature :  and  there  is  no  ottcct  which  coiild 
be  so  aptly  described  by  the  falling  of  fire 
into  water,  as  this,  which  results  in  ardent 
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tvaters ;  ^^  and  the  name 
of  the  star  is  called  Worm- 
wood :  and  the  third  part 
of  the  loaters  hecame  icorm- 
toood  ;  and  many  men  died 
of  the  waters,  because  they 
ivere  made  bitter.  ^^  And 
the  fourth  angel  sounded, 
and  the  third  part  of  the 
sun  was  smitten,  and  the 
third  part  of  the  moon, 
and  the  third  part  of  the 
stars ;  so  as  the  third  part 
of  them  was  darkened,  and 
the  day  shone  not  for  a 
third  part  of  it,  and  the 
night  liketvise.  '^  And  I 
beheld,  and  heard  an  angel 


s))ii-it, — in  that  which  the  simple  islanders 
of  the  South  ^e?iCA\\fireivater.  That  this 
plague  may  go  on  to  destroy  even  this 
fearful  proportion  of  the  ungodly  in  the 
latter  days,  is  far  from  impossible,  con- 
sidei'ing  its  prevalence  even  now  in  some 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  But  I  men- 
tion this  rather  as  an  illustration,  than  as 
an  interpretation).  And  the  fourth  angel 
blew  his  trumpet :  and  the  third  part  of 
the  sun  was  struck  (it  is  not  said,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  former  three  trumpets, 
with  what.  And  this  absence  of  an  in- 
strument in  the  fourth  of  these  correlative 
visions  perhaps  teaches  us  not  to  attribute 
too  much  import  to  the  instruments  by 
which  the  previous  ones  are  brought 
about.  It  is  the  stroke  itself,  not  its 
instrument,  on  which  attention  should  be 
directed)  and  the  third  part  of  the  moon 
and  the  third  part  of  the  stars,  that  the 
third  part  of  them  might  be  darkened, 
and  the  day  might  not  shine  during  the 
third  part  of  it  (the  limitation  of  the 
third  part  is  now  manifestly  to  time,  not 
to  brightness.  So  A.  V.  rightly,  "  for  a 
third  part  of  it."  That  this  consequence 
is  no  natural  oue  following  upon  the  ob- 
scuration of  a  third  portion  of  the  sun,  &c., 
is  not  to  be  alleged  as  any  objection,  but 
belongs  to  the  altogether  supernatural 
region  in  which  these  visions  are  situated. 
Thus  we  have  a  globe  of  fire  turning  sea- 
water  to  blood— a  burning  star  embitter- 
ing the  waters:  &c.),  and  the  night  in 
like  manner  (i.  e.  the  night  as  far  as  she 
is,  by  virtue  of  the  moon  and  stars,  a  time 
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j!iii»g  through  the  midst  qf 
heui-en,  saifing  with  a  loud 
voice,  Jf'ue,  woe,  woe,  to 
the  inhabiters  of  the  earth 
111  reason  of  the  other 
voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the 
three  angels,  which  are  yet 
to  sound  ! 

IX.  >  And  the  fifth  angel 
sounded,  and  I  saw  a  star 
fall  from  heaven  unto  the 
earth  :  and  to  him  was 
given  the  key  of  the  bottom- 
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flying  througli  the  midst  of  heaven, 
sayinjj  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Woe,  ?  ^!'j[»i]'- 
woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth  by  reason  of  the  other  voices 
of  the  trumpet  of  the  three  angels, 
which  are  about  to  sound  ! 

IX.  ^  And  the  fifth  angel  sounded, 
"and    I    saw   a   star    fallen    out   of ai'"i<p.'fi8. 

ch.  vlu.  10. 

heaven  unto  the  earth  :  and  to  him 

was  given  the  key  of  ^  the  pit  of  the  i>  Lute yiii.  st. 

&IX.  1.    ver.  2,11. 


of  light.  And  this  is  far  more  so  under 
the  glorious  Eastern  moon  and  stars,  th  iii 
in  our  mist -laden  climate). 

13.]  Introduction  of  the  three  remain' 
ing  trumpets  by  three  woes.  And  I  saw 
and  heard  an  (literally,  one.  This  may 
carry  meaning — a  single  or  solitary  eagle, 
— as  might  also  be  the  case  in  ch.  xviii.  21, 
see  there)  eagle  (hardly  to  he  identified 
with  the  eagles  of  Matt.  .-wiv.  28 :  for  1) 
tliat  saying  is  more  proverbial  than  pro- 
phetic :  and  2)  any  application  of  that  say- 
ing would  be  far  more  aptly  reserved  for 
our  ch.  xix.  17.  Nor  again  is  the  eagle  a 
bird  of  ill  omen,  as  Jiwald  says:  nor  a  con- 
trast to  the  dove  hi  John  i.  32,  as  Heng- 
steuberg :  but  far  more  probably  the  sym- 
bol of  judgment  and  vengeance  rushing  to 
its  prey,  as  in  Deut.  xxviii.  49 ;  Hos.  viii.  1 ; 
Hab.  i.  8.  Nor  again  is  it  to  be  understood 
as  an  angel  in  eagle's  shape :  but  a  veri- 
table eagle  in  the  vision.  Thus  we  have 
the  altar  speaking,  ch.  xvi.  7)  flying  in 
mid-heaven  (i.  e.  in  the  south  or  noon-day 
sky,  where  the  sun  reaches  the  meridian. 
So  that  the  word  does  not  signify  the  space 
intermediate  between  heaven  and  earth, 
but  as  above.  And  the  eagle  flies  there, 
to  be  seen  and  heard  of  all.  I  may  also 
notice  that  the  whole  expression  favours 
the  true  reading,  eagle,  as  against  the  sub- 
stituted "angel"),  saying  with  a  loud 
voice,  Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  those  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  (the  olijects  of  the  veu- 
geance  invoked  in  tlie  prayers  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, ch.  vi.  10 :  the  ungodly  world,  as 
distinguished  from  the  chuich)  by  reason 
of  the  remaining  voices  of  the  trumpet 
(the  singular  is  used  geuerically  :  the 
three  voices  all  having  this  common  to 
them,  that  they  are  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet) of  the  three  angels  who  are  about 
to  blow. 

Cm.  IX. — XL]   The  last  three,  or  woe- 

Vol.  11. 


trumpets.  These,  as  well  as  the  first  four, 
have  a  character  of  their  own,  correspond- 
ing in  some  measure  to  that  of  the  visions 
at  the  oijeniug  of  the  three  last  seals.  The 
particulars  related  under  them  are  separate 
and  detailed,  not  symmetrical  and  cor- 
respondent. And  as  in  the  seals,  so  here, 
the  seventh  forms  rather  the  solemn  con- 
clusion to  the  whole,  than  a  distinct  judg- 
ment of  itstilf.  Here  also,  as  there,  it  is 
introduced  by  two  episodical  passages, 
having  reference  to  the  visions  which  are 
to  follow,  and  which  take  up  the  thread 
of  prophecy  again  at  a  period  previous  to 
things  dota'iled  before. 

1-12.]  The  fifth,  or  first  Woe  trumpet. 
And  the  fifth  angel  blew  his  trumpet,  and 
I  saw  a  star  fallen  (not,  as  A.  V.  fall, 
which  gives  an  entirely  wrong  view  of  the 
transactions  of  the  vision.  The  star  had 
fallen  before,  and  is  first  seen  as  thu.« 
fallen)  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth  (the 
reader  will  at  once  think  on  Isa.  xiv.  12, 
"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  ! "  And  on 
Luke  X.  18,  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning 
fall  from  heaven."  And,  doubtless,  as  the 
personal  import  of  this  star  is  made  clear 
in  the  following  words,  such  is  the  refer- 
ence here.  We  may  also  notice  that  this 
expression  forms  a  coiuiecting  link  to  an- 
other place,  ch.  xii.  9,  in  this  book,  where 
Satan  is  represented  as  cast  out  of  heaven 
to  the  earth  :  see  notes  there.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  with  some  Commentators,  to  un- 
derstand a  good  angel  by  this  fallen  star. 
His  description,  as  well  as  his  work,  cor- 
responds only  to  an  agent  of  evil.  Andreas 
is  obliged  to  distort  words  to  bring  in  this 
view :  "  descended  upon  earth ;  for  this  is 
meant  by  fallen,"  is  enough  to  condemn 
any  interpretation),  and  there  was  given 
to  him  (was  given,  as  usual,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  part  which  he  is  to  bear  in  the 

a  u 
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abyss.  ^  And  he  opened  the  pit  of 
the  abyss ;  and  "  there  arose  a  smoke 
out  of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a 
great  furnace ;  and  the  sun  and  the 
air  were  darkened  by  reason  of  the 
smoke  of  the  pit.  ^  And  out  of  the 
smoke  came  forth  "^  locusts  over  the 
earth  :  and  unto  them  was  given 
power,  ^  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth 
have  power.  '^  And  it  was  com- 
manded them  ^that  they  should  not 
hurt  s  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither 
any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree ; 
but  only  those  men  whicli  have  not 
^the  seal  of  God  upon  their  fore- 
heads.    5  And  it  was  given  to  them 
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less  pit.  2  ^4nd  he  opened 
the  bottomless  pit;  and 
there  arose  a  smoke  out 
of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke 
of  a  great  furnace ;  and 
the  sun  and  the  air 
loere  darkened  hy  reason 
of  the  smoke  of  the  pit. 
^  And  there  came  out  of 
the  smoke  locusts  upon  the 
earth :  and  unto  them  toas 
given  power,  as  the  scar- 
pions  of  the  earth  have 
power.  *  And  it  tvas  com- 
manded them  that  they 
should  not  hurt  the  grass 
of  the  earth,  neither  any 
green  thing,  neither  any 
tree;  hut  only  those  men 
ivhich  hare  not  the  seal  of 
God  in  their  foreheads. 
^  And  to  them  it  was  given 


vision)  the  key  of  the  pit  of  the  abyss 
(viz.  of  liell,  which  in  the  vision  is  a  vast 
profundity  opening  by  a  pit  or  sliaft  upon 
the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  imagined  as  sliut 
down  by  a  cover,  and  locked.  This  abyss 
is  in  the  Apocalypse  the  habitation  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  :  compare  vor.  11,  ch. 
XX.  1,  3 :  see  also  ch.  xi.  7,  xvii.  8.  See 
further  in  note  on  ch.  xx.  10),  and  he 
opened  the  pit  of  the  abyss,  and  there 
went  up  smoke  from  the  pit  as  smoke  of 
a  great  furnace  (see  Gen.  xix.  28),  and  the 
sun  was  darkened  and  the  air  (not  mean- 
ing, the  air  inasmuch  as  it  receives  its 
light  from  the  sun:  for  the  sun  may  be 
obscured,  as  by  a  cloud,  without  the  air 
being  darkened)  by  reason  of  the  smoke 
of  the  pit.  And  out  of  the  smoke  (which 
therefore  was  their  vehicle  or  envelope) 
came  forth  locusts  into  (towards,  over,  so 
as  to  sjiread  over :  it  gives  more  the  sense 
of  distribution  than  "upon"  would)  the 
earth,  and  there  was  given  to  them 
power  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  (not 
as  noting  any  distinction  between  land 
and  water-scorpions,  as  Kwald,  but  be- 
cause the  scorpions  arc  natural  and  of  the 
earth,  whereas  these  locusts  are  infernal 
and  not  of  nature)  have  power  (viz.  to 
sting,  as  below  exjilainod) :  and  it  was 
commanded  them  that  they  shall  not 
hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  nor  yet 
every  (i.  e.  any)  green  thing,  nor  yet 
every  (any)  tree  (the  usual  objects  on 
which  locusts  prey  :  compare  Exod.  x.  13, 


15),  but  only  (literally,  except :  the  former 
sentence  being  regarded  as  if  it  had  run, 
"  that  they  should  hurt  nothing," — and 
then  "  except "  follows  naturally)  the 
men,  the  which  (so  literally  :  it  designates 
the  class  or  kind)  have  not  the  seal  of 
God  upon  their  foreheads  (this,  as  before 
noticed,  fixes  this  fifth  trumpet  to  the 
time  following  the  sealing  in  ch.  vii.  It 
denotes  a  plague  which  falls  on  the  un- 
believing inhabitants  of  the  earth  after 
the  servants  of  God  have  been  marked 
out  among  them,  and  of  which  the  saints 
are  not  partakers.  Either  then  it  denotes 
something  purely  spiritual,  some  misery 
from  which  those  are  exempt  who  have 
peace  with  God, — which  can  hardly  be, 
consistently  with  vv.  5,  6, — or  it  t.akes 
place  in  a  state  totally  difierent  from  this 
present  one,  in  which  the  wheat  and  tares 
are  mingled  together.  One  or  other  of 
these  considerations  will  at  once  dismiss 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  interpreta- 
tions. The  fact  of  Mahomet's  mission 
being  avowedly  against  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity as  idolatry,  does  not  in  the  re- 
motest degree  answer  the  conditions.  In 
the  very  midst  of  this  corrupt  Christianity 
were  at  that  time  God's  elect  scattered  up 
and  down  :  and  it  is  surely  too  much  to 
say  that  every  such  person  escaped  scath- 
Icss  from  the  Turkish  sword).  And  it  was 
given  to  them  (allotted  to  them  liy  God 
as  the  limit  of  their  appointed  work  and 
office :  here  the  statement  expresses  rather 
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that  the>j  should  not  kill 
Ihem,  hut  that  they  should 
he  tormented  five  monf/is : 
and  their  torment  was  as 
the  torment  of  a  scorpion, 
when  he  striketh  a  man. 
^  And  in  those  dai/s  shall 
men  seek  death,  and  shall 
not  find  it;  and  shall  de- 
sire to  die,  and  death  shall 
fee  from  them.  1  And  the 
shapes  of  the  locusts  were 
like  ttnto  horses  j>repared 
unto  hat  lie ;  and  on  their 
heads  were  as  it  were 
eroivns  like  gold,  and  their 
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that  they"  should  not  kill  them,  '  but  'ci'"'  ?• 

•'  '  vcr.  10. 

tliat  they  should  he  tormented  five 
months :  and  their  torment  is  as  the 
torment  of  a  scori^ion,  when  it  hath 
stricken  a  man.  ^  ^i^d  Jn  those 
days  ^  shall  men  seek  death, 
shall  not  find  it;  and  shall  vehe- 
mently desire  to  die,  and  death  shall 
Hec  from  them.  7  And  ^  the  shapes  uoeiii.*. 
of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses 
prepared  for  war ;  "^  and  on  their  m  Naimm  iii. 
heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like 
o-old,  "and  their  faces  were  as  the  nDau.vn.s. 


Jcr.vili.J, 
cli.vi.  10. 


the  liniitation  than  the  extension  of  the 
grnut)  that  they  should  not  kill  them 
(the  unsealed),  hut  that  they  (the  un- 
sealed :  the  ."^iiiyoet  is  changed)  shall  be 
tormented  five  months  (the  reason  seems 
to  be  correct,  which  several  Coinnieutators 
liave  piven  for  this  number  being  chosen  : 
viz.,  that  five  mouths  is  the  ordinary  time 
in  the  year  during  which  locusts  commit 
their  ravages.  At  all  events  we  are  thus 
in  some  measure  delivered  from  the  end- 
less perplexities  of  capricious  fancy  in 
which  the  historical  interpreters  involve 
us) :  and  their  torment  (i.  e.  that  of  the 
sufferers)  is  as  the  torment  of  (arising 
from)  a  scorpion,  when  it  has  smitten 
(by  its  bite  or  sting)  a  man.  And  in 
those  days  men  shall  seek  death  (observe 
the  transition  of  the  style  from  the  de- 
scriptive to  the  prophetic.  For  the  first 
time  the  Apostle  ceases  to  be  the  exponent 
of  what  he  saw,  and  becomes  the  direct 
organ  of  the  Spirit),  and  shall  not  find  it : 
and  they  shall  vehemently  desire  {desire 
alone  is  not  strong  enougii)  to  die.  and 
death  fleeth  (the  pres.,  of  the  habitual 
avoidance  in  those  days)  from  them  (the 
longing  to  die  arises  from  the  excruciating 
pain  of  the  sting.  See  Jer.  viii.  3. 
I  cannot  forbear  noticing  as  we  pa.ss,  the 
caprice  of  historical  inteqireters.  On  the 
command  not  to  kill  the  men,  &c.,  in  ver. 
5,  our  principal  modern  historical  inter- 
preter says,  "i.e.  not  to  annihilate  them 
as  a  political  Christian  body."  If  then  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation  is  to  hold,  the 
])resent  verse  must  mean  that  the  "  poli- 
tical Ciiristian  body"  will  be  so  sorely 
beset  by  these  Mahometan  locusts,  that 
it  will  vehciueutly  desire  to  be  annihilated, 

3  u 


and  not  find  any  way.  For  it  surely  can- 
uot  be  allowed  that  the  killinr)  of  men 
should  be  said  of  their  annihilation  as  a 
political  body  in  one  verse,  and  their 
desiring  to  die  in  the  next  should  be  said 
of  something  totally  different,  and  appli- 
cable to  their  individual  misery). 
7.]  The  Apostle  now  returns  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  locusts  themselves.  And 
the  shapes  of  the  locusts  [were]  like 
horses  made  ready  for  war  (this  resem- 
blance,— compare  Joel  ii.  4,  "  the  appear- 
ance of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of 
horses," — has  been  noticed  by  travellers. 
Ewald  remarks  that  one  German  name  for 
the  grasshopper  is  Heu-pferd,  the  grass- 
horse.  And  especially  does  the  likeness 
hold  good  when  the  horse  is  equipped  for 
war ;  the  plates  of  the  horse's  armour  being 
represented  by  the  hard  laminaj  of  the 
outer  shell  of  the  locust :  see  below,  ver.  9), 
and  on  their  heads  as  it  were  crowns  like 
unto  gold  (it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  this 
part  of  the  description  imports.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  apply  it  to  the 
turban  :  but  granting  some  latitude  to  the 
word  crowns,  like  gold  will  hardly  bear 
this.  The  appearance  of  a  turban,  even 
when  ornamented  with  gold,  is  hardly 
golden.  I  should  understand  the  words, 
of  the  head  actually  ending  in  a  crown- 
shaped  fillet  which  resembled  gold  in  its 
material,  just  as  the  wings  of  some  of  the 
beetle  tribe  might  be  said  to  blaze  with 
gold  and  gems.  So  we  have  below,  "they 
had  breastplates  as  it  were  breastplates  of 
iron ."  the  material  not  being  metallic,  but 
only  as  it  were  metallic.  Some  understand 
these  crowns  of  soldiei-.s'  helmets  :  but  this 
is  ([uite  arbitrary  aud  gratuitous) :  and 
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faces  of  men.  8  AnJ  they  had  hair 
o  Joel  i.  0.       as    the   hair   of  women^  and  °  their 

teeth   were   as   the   teeth   of   lions. 

9  And  they  had    breastplates,   as    it 

were  breastplates  of  iron  ;  and  the 
pjoeiii.5-7.   sound  of  their  wings  was  Pas  the 

sonnd    of    chariots    of  many  horses 

t  s.  ni!  o„r      running  to  war  f.    '^^  And  they  have 

oldest  Mis.    ^^.j^  ^.j_^^  ^^^^^  scorpions,  and  stings 

qv«.5.  in  their  tails:  ^  and  in  their  tails 
was  their  power  to   hurt  men  five 

t  And.>  months.  ^^  t  '  They  have  as  king 
a(i  our  «/</««  f^y^Y  them  '  the  angel  ot  the  abyss, 

sv^^'i"'^"  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek  tongue 
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faces  were  as  the  faces  of 
men.  ^  And  ihei/  had  hail- 
as  the  hair  of  women,  and' 
their  teeth  were  as  tlie  teeth 
of  Lions.  3  And  they  had 
breastplates,  as  it  were 
hreas( plates  of  iron;  and 
the  sound  of  their  wings 
was  as  the  sound  of  cha- 
riots of  many  horses  run- 
ning to  battle.  10  And 
they  had  tails  like  unto 
scorpions,  and  there  were 
stings  in  their  tails  ;  and 
their  power  w.is  to  hurt 
men  fire  months.  ^^  And 
they  had  a  king  over  them, 
which  is  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  tvhose  name 
in  the   Jlebreio    tongue   is 

I  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek 


their  faces  [were]  as  the  faces  of  men 
( Diisterdieck  well  observes,  that  we  must  not 
suppose  them  actually  to  have  had  human 
faces,  but  that  the  face  of  the  locust,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  has  a  distant 
resemblance  to  the  human  countenance. 
Lore  this  resemblance  even  more  notably  in 
the  case  of  these  supernatural  locusts.  It 
is  not  their  faces  tcere  the  faces  of  men, 
but,  "were  as  the  faces  of  men."  Nor  again 
can  we  agree  with  the  idea  that  men  is 
here  used  to  designate  the  male  sex  :  an 
interpretation  recommended  here, — the  ge- 
neral word  in  the  original  importing  both 
sexes, — by  the  wish  to  introduce  the  mous- 
tache of  the  Arabs.  It  is  much  more 
natural  to  take  the  general  term  in  its 
usual  and  wider  meaning  : — their  ftices  were 
like  human  faces :  and  then  comes  the 
limitation,  not  in  the  face,  but  in  another 
jiarticular),  and  they  had  hair  as  the  hair 
of  women  (i.e.  long  and  flowing,  1  Cor.  xi. 
11  f.  Du  Wette  ijuotes  from  Niebuhr  an 
Araliic  proverb  in  which  the  antlers  of 
locusts  are  compared  to  the  hair  of  giils. 
But  perhaps  we  must  regard  the  compari- 
son as  rather  belimging  to  the  supernatural 
jiortiou  of  our  des(uiption.  Ewald  woulil 
nnderstand  the  hair  on  the  legs,  or  on  the 
bodies,  of  the  locusts,  to  be  meant,  refer- 
ring to  rough  caftrpillars,  Jcr.  li.  27. 
To  infer,  from  this  feature,  licentiousness 
as  a  characteristic  in  the  interpretation,  is 
entirely  beside  the  ])urpose) :  and  their 
teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions  (so  also  of 


the  locust  in  Joel  i.  6.  Eward  rightly  de- 
signates as  very  doubtful  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  lion  in  the  under  jaw.  We 
may  observe  that  this,  as  some  other  fea- 
tures in  the  description,  is  purely  graphic, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  apply  to  the 
plague  to  be  inflicted  by  tliese  mystic 
locusts),  and  they  had  breastplates  as 
iron  breastplates  (the  plate  which  forms 
the  thora.x  of  the  natural  locust,  was  in 
their  case  as  if  of  iron),  and  the  sound  of 
their  wings  [was]  as  a  sound  of  chariots 
of  many  horses  (by  the  two  genitives  the 
sound  of  both,  the  chariots  and  the  horses, 
is  included.  Tiie  chariots  are  regarded  as 
an  appendage  to  the  horses)  as  they  run  to 
war.  And  they  have  tails  like  to  scor- 
pions (i.  e.  to  the  tails  of  scorpions),  and 
stings  (viz.  in. their  tails  :  this  is  the  parti- 
cular especially  in  which  the  comparison 
finds  its  aptitude) :  and  in  their  tails  is 
their  power  to  hurt  men  five  months  (see 
above  on  ver.  5).  They  have  as  king  over 
them  (or,  "  they  have  a  king  over  them, 
vi/.."  ....  It  favours  this  last  alternative, 
that  in  this  particular,  of  having  a  king, 
they  are  distinguished  from  natural  locusts : 
for  Prov.  XXX.  27,  "the  locusts  have  no 
king")  the  angel  of  the  abyss ;  his  name 
is  in  Hebrew  Abaddon  (i.e.,  perdition ;  used 
in  the  Old  Test,  for  the  place  of  perdition, 
Orcus,  in  Job  xxvi.  6 ;  I'rov.  xxvii.  20,  in 
both  of  which  places  it  is  joined  with  Hades 
(Sheol),— Ps.  Ixxxviii.  12  ;  Job  xxviii.  22. 
In   all  these  place.s  the  Septuagiut  trans- 
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tongue  hath  liis  name  Apol- 
Iff  on.  '-  One  woe  is  past  ; 
and,  behold,  there  come 
two  woes  more  hereafter. 
'•■'  And  the  sixth  angel 
sounded,  and  I  heard  a 
voice  from  the  four  horns 
of  the  yolden  altar  which 
is  before  God,  '■•  sai/ing  to 
the  sixth  angel  which  had 
the  trumpet,  Loose  the  four 

the  Sinaitlc  omifsjit/offethcr  the 
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he  halh  his  name  Apollyon.     ^~  '  One  tch.Tiii.is. 
woe    is    past;    behold,    there    come 
two  woes  more  after  these  things. 

1"^  And  the   sixth   angel  sounded, 
and    1    heard    a    voice     from     the 
[four]  t    horns  of  the  golden  altar  t  n,  mding 
which    is    before    God,  l*  saying   to    ">*«'•«•*"•'« 

'  JO  Out  two  vrnj 

the     sixth    angel    which    had    the    Zi7,k^'e- 
trumpet,    Loose     the     four     ang-els    -ir'n'^omlu 

'  t'  four,  10*  i7* 

KorJt  from  the  four  horns  of:  reading,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  golden  altar,  gic 


latois  express  it  by  perdition  (apoleia). 
ISo  that  tins  is  tlie  local  name  personified  : 
or  rather  perhaps  that  abstract  name  per- 
soniliod,  from  which  the  local  import  itself 
is  derived),  and  iu  the  Greek  he  has  for 
his  name  Apollyon  (tlieiwme  seems  choseu 
from  the  Sept(ia<rint  word  apoleia :  see 
above.  It  is  a  question,  who  this 

anfjel  of  the  abyss  is.  Perhaps,  for  accu- 
rate distinction's  sake,  we  must  not  iden- 
tify liim  with  Satan  himself, — compare  ch. 
xii.  3,  9, — but  must  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  bad  anircls).  The  one  (first) 
WDe  hath  passed:  behold,  there  cometh 
(sin<iular,  the  verb  applyiujr  simply  to  that 
which  is  future,  without  reference  as  yet  to 
its  plurality)  two  woes  after  these  things. 
There"is  au  endless  Babel  of  allegorical 
and  historical  interpretation  of  these  locusts 
from  the  pit.  The  most  that  we  can  say 
of  their  import  is,  that  tliey  belong  to  a 
series  of  judgments  on  the  ungodly  which 
will  immediately  precede  the  second  advent 
of  our  Lord  :  that  the  various  and  myste- 
riotis  particularsof  the  vision  will  no  doubt 
clear  tbemsilves  up  to  the  church  of  God, 
when  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  arrives  : 
but  that  no  such  clearing  up  has  yet  taken 
jilace,  a  very  few  hours  of  research  among 
histories  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  will 
serve  to  convince  any  reader  who  is  not  him- 
telf  the  servant  of  a  preconceived  system. 

13—21.]  The  sixth  Trumpet.  And  the 
sixth  angel  blew  his  trumpet,  and  I  heard 
a  voice  (literally,  one  voice :  but  it  is 
doubtful,  iu  the  uncertain  authenticity  of 
the  wovd  four,  whether  any  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  this  one  or  not.  Vitringa  gives  it 
the  emphasis, —  "  </ia<  the  four  horns  si- 
muUaneously  tittered,  not  a  direrse,  btit^ 
one  and  the  same  voice  :"  and  so  Ilengsten- 
berg.  The  allegorical  interpreters  give  it 
various  imports — the  agreement  of  tlie  four 
Gospels,— that  of  the  iirayers  of  exiled 
Jews,  &.C.)  out  of  the  [four]  horns  of 
the  golden  altar  which  was  before  God 


(the  same  altar  as  that  previously  men- 
tioned in  ch.  viii.  3  and  vi.  9,  where  see 
notes.  From  ch.  xvi.  7  it  would  appear 
that  the  voice  probably  proceeded  from  the 
nltar  itself,  represented  as  uttering  the  cry 
of  vengeance  for  the  blood  shed  on  it ;  com- 
pare ch.  vi.  9,  with  wbich  cry  of  the  mar- 
tyred saints  the  whole  series  of  retributive 
judgments  is  connected.  The  reading  of 
the  Sinaitic  MS.  [see  margin]  is  very  re- 
markable, and  may  represent  the  original 
text.  To  suppose  that  the  cry  from  the 
altar  is  indicative  of  an  altar  having  been 
the  scene  of  some  special  sin  on  the  part  of 
the  men  of  Roman  Christendom,  and  so 
to  apply  it  to  the  perversions  of  Christian 
rites  iu  the  Romish  Church,  is  surely  to 
confuse  the  whole  imagery  of  the  vision. 
For  it  is  not  of  ang  altar  iu  the  abstract 
that  we  are  reading,  but  of  the  golden  altar 
ichich  was  before  God,  where  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  had  been  offered  by  the  angel, 
ell.  viii.  3,  5 :  and  the  voice  is  tlie  result  of 
those  prayers,  iu  accordance  with  which 
those  judgments  are  inflicted.  The 

horns  again,  representing  the  enceinte  of 
the  altar,  not  any  special  rites  with  which 
the  horns  of  an  altar  were  concerned,  can- 
not be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  above- 
noticed  interpretation,  but  simply  belong 
to  the  propriety  of  that  heard  and  seen. 
The  voice  proceeded  from  the  surface  of 
the  altar,  on  wbich  the  prayers  had  been 
otl'ered :  and  that  surface  was  bounded  by 
the  horns)  saying  to  the  sixth  angel,  who 
had  the  trumpet  (viz.  that  one  now  before 
us, — belonging  to  the  pi-eseut  vision),  loose 
(it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  angel  him- 
self is  made  the  active  minister  of  this 
loosing  :  we  do  not  read  "  and  he  went  and 
loosed "  following,  but  simply  "  and  the 
four  angels,  &c.  were  loosed."  Wa  must 
therefore  believe  that  the  command  is 
given  to  him  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
representative  and  herald  of  all  that  takes 
place  under  his  trumpet- blowhig)  the  four 
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ch.ivi.i2.  which  are  bound  "on  the  great 
river  Euphrates.  15  And  the  four 
angels  were  loosed,  which  had  been 
prepared  against  the  hour,  and  day, 
and  month,  and  year,  that  they 
might   slay  the  third  part  of  men. 

;Ps.ixvi!i.i7.  16  And  ^the  number  of  the  armies 

Dan.  vii.  10. 

'  li'xviii  4      ^  ^^  ^^®  horsemen  were  two  hundred 

;>;h.vii.4.       thousand  thousand:   ^  and   I   heard 

the  number  of  them.     17  And  after 

this  manner  I  saw  the  horses  in  the 

vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them, 
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angels  lohich  are  honnd  in 
the  great  river  Euphrates, 
'^  And  the  four  angels 
tvere  loosed,  ivhich  were 
prepared  for  an  hour,  and 
a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a 
year,  for  to  slay  the  third 
part  of  men.  '*  And  the 
number  of  the  army  of  the 
horsemen  were  two  hundred 
thousand  thousand  :  and  I 
heard  the  number  of  them. 
>7  And  ihus  I  saw  the 
horses  in  the  vision,  and 
them   that    sat    on    them. 


angels  which  are  bound  (so  A.  V.  rightly  : 
"are  bound"  is  the  true  perfect  passive, 
not  "have  been  bound")  on  (not  "in," 
as  A.  V.)  the  great  river  Euphrates  (the 
whole  imagery  here  has  been  a  crux  of  the 
interpreters :  as  to  who  these  angels  are, 
and  wliat  is  indicated  by  the  locality  here 
described.  I  will  only  venture  to  point  out, 
amidst  the  surging  tumult  of  controversy, 
one  or  two  points  of  apparent  refuge  to 
which  we  must  not  betake  ourselves.  First, 
we  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation,  so 
attractive  at  first  sight,  of  identifying  these 
four  angels  with  the  four  angels  standing 
on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  hold- 
ing in  the  four  winds,  in  ch.  vii.  1  ff.  For 
the  mission  of  these  angels  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  theirs,  as  the  locality  is  also. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  of  winds  here,  nor 
any  hurting  of  earth,  sea,  or  trees.  Se- 
condly, the  question  need  not  perplex  us 
here,  whether  these  are  good  or  bad  angels : 
for  it  does  not  enter  in  any  way  into  con- 
sideration. They  simply  appear,  as  in  other 
parts  of  this  book,  as  ministers  of  the  divine 
purposes,  and  pass  out  of  view  as  soon  as 
mentioned.  Here,  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  angelic  persons  were  little  more 
than  personifications  :  for  they  are  imme- 
diately resolved  into  the  host  of  cavalry. 
Thirdly,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  text 
to  prevent  "  the  great  river  Euphrates " 
from  being  meant  literally.  Diisterdieck 
maintains,  that  because  the  rest  of  the 
vision  has  a  mystical  meaning,  therefore 
this  local  designation  must .  have  one  also : 
and  that  if  we  are  to  take  the  Euphrates 
literally  and  the  rest  mystically,  endless 
confusion  would  be  introduced.  15ut  this  is 
quite  a  mistake,  as  the  slightest  considera- 
tion will  shew.    It  is  a  common  practice  in 


Scripture  allegory  to  intermingle  with  its 
mystic  language  literal  designations  of  time 
and  place.  Take  for  instance  the  allegory  in 
Ps.  lxxx.8,  11,  "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt  ....  it  sent  out  its  boughs 
unto  the  sea,  and  its  branches  unto  the 
river :"  where,  though  the  vine  and  its 
boughs  and  branches  are  mystical,  Egypt, 
the  sea,  and  the  river,  are  all  literal.  See 
some  good  remarks  on  this  in  Mr.  Elliott's 
1st  vol.,  p.  331  if.,  where  the  above  example 
is  cited  among  others).  And  the  four  an- 
gels  were  loosed,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared against  (in  reference  to)  the  hour 
and  day  and  month  and  year  (viz.  which 
had  been  appointed  by  God  :  the  appointed 
hour  occurring  in  the  appointed  day,  and 
that  in  the  appointed  month,  and  that  in 
the  appointed  year.  The  article  the,  pre- 
fixed, and  not  repeated,  seems  to  make  this 
meaning  imperative.  Had  the  article  beeu 
repeated  before  each,  the  ideas  of  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  day,  month,  and  year  would 
liave  been  separated,  not,  as  now,  united  : 
had  there  been  no  article,  we  might  have 
understood  that  the  four  were  to  be  added 
together  to  make  up  the  time,  though  even 
thus  the  "against"  occurring  once  only 
would  have  made  some  difficulty),  thai 
they  should  kill  the  third  part  of  men  (on 
the  third  part,  see  above,  ver.  7.  It  seems 
necessary,  that  in  this  term,  men,  we  arc 
to  include  only  the  "  dwellers  on  the  earth  " 
of  ch.  viii.  13,  not  any  of  the  servants  of 
God);  and  the  number  of  the  armies  cf 
the  cavalry  was  twice  myriads  of  myriads 
(i.  e.  20,0U0  X  10,000:  —  200,000,000,  two 
hundred  millions.  The  number  seems  to 
be  founded  on  those  in  Ps.  Lxviii.  17,  Dan. 
vii.  10)  ;— I  heard  the  number  of  them. 
And  after  this  manner  (i.  e.  according  to 
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having  hreasfplales  of  fire, 
and  of  jacinfh,  and  hiim- 
stone :  and  (he  heads  of 
the  horses  were  as  the 
heads  of  lions  ;  and  out  of 
their  mouths  issued  fire  and 
smoke  and  brimstone.  ^'^Bi/ 
these  three  was  the  third  j 
part  of  men  killed,  bi/  the  I 
fire,  and  bi/  the  smoke,  and 
by  the  brimstone,  which 
issued  out  of  their  mouths. 
^^  For  their  power  is  in 
their  mouth,  and  in  their 
tails  :  for  their  tails  were 
like  unto  serpents,  and  had 
heads,  and  with  them  they 
do  hurt.  20  j^ii^i  f/,g  ^pgt 
of  the  men  which  were  not 
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havinji;'  breastplates  red,  as  fire,  and 
blue,  as  smoke,  and  yellow,  as  brim- 
stone :  ^  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  ai  chrr.n.xii. 

«.    Isa.  V. 

are  as   heads  of  lions;    and  out  of   ^^^^^^^ 
their  mouths  issuetii   fire  and  smoke 
and  brimstone.     ^^  From  these  three 
plaqfues  t  were  the  third  part  of  men  iSo„nour 
killed,   by  the  fire,  and  the  smoke,    ",7'"''"°'?' 

'         J  '  >       all  thereat: 


out   of    their    mouths. 

power 

mouth. 


10   1?  J.L  Ihe  fathers, 

^J  Tor   the    'l^jff^'"^ 


heads,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt.    i'S^/lX 
-0  And  the  rest  of  men,  which  were    °'^i^'/„'J' 

fathert.  b  Isa.  ix.  15. 


the  following  description)  saw  I  the  horses 
ia  my  vision  (Diistcrdieck  suggests,  and 
it  seems  likely  enough,  that  this  express 
reference  to  sight  is  inserted  on  account  of 
the  words  "  /  heard,"  which  preceded) 
and  those  who  sat  upon  them,  having 
(most  naturally  refers  to  hoth  horses  and 
riders,  not  to  riders  only.  The  armour  of 
both  was  uniform)  breastplates  red,  as  fire 
(the  three  epithets  express  the  colours  of 
the  breastplates,  and  are  to  be  separated, 
as  belonging  each  to  one  portion  of  the 
host,  and  corresponding  to  the  fire,  smoke, 
and  brimstone  which  proceeded  out  of  the 
lioi-ses'  mouths  below),  and  blue,  as  smoke 
(literally,  hyacinthine.  Tlie  hyacinth  of 
the  Greeks  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  our 
dark  blue  iris),  and  yellow,  as  brimstone 
(light  yellow  :  such  a  colour  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  settling  fumes  of  brim- 
stone) :  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  (the 
horses  are  taken  up  again,  both  horses  and 
riders  having  been  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence)  [were]  as  heads  of  liens, 
and  out  of  their  mouths  goeth  forth  fire 
and  smoke  and  brimstone  (i.  e.  separately, 
one  of  these  out  of  the  mouths  of  each 
division  of  the  host.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
these  divisions  are  /Arre,  though  the  angels 
were  four).  From  (indicates  not  directly 
the  instrumentality,  but  the  direcliunfrom 
which  the  result  conies)  these  three  plagues 
were  killed  the  third  part  of  men,  by  the 
fire  and  the  smoke  and  the  brimstone 
which  goeth  forth  out  of  their  mouths. 
For  the  power  of  the  horses  is  in  their 
mouth  (principally;  seeing  that  by  what 


proceeded  from  their  mouth  their  mission, 
to  slay  the  third  part  of  men,  was  accom- 
plished) and  in  their  tails:  for  their  tails 
were  like  serpents,  having  heads,  and 
with  them  they  hurt  (i.  e.  inflict  pain  :  viz. 
with  the  bites  of  the  serpent  heads  in  which 
they  terminate.  1  cannot  but   men- 

tion, in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  because, 
both  being  friends.  Truth  is  the  dearer, 
that  which  may  be  designated  the  culmi- 
nating instance  of  incongruous  interpreta- 
tion in  the  modern  English  historical  ex- 
position of  these  prophecies.  These  tails 
arc,  according  to  the  Connnentator,  the 
horsetails,  borne  as  symbols  of  authority  by 
the  Turkish  Pachas.  Well  may  Mr.  Barker 
say  [Friendly  Strictures,  p.  Zt'\,  "  an  inter- 
pretation so  wild,  if  it  refutes  not  itself, 
seems  scarcely  cajiable  of  refutation." 
Happily,  it  does  refute  itself.  For  it  is 
convicted,  by  altogether  leavins  out  of  view 
tlie  power  in  the  mouths,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  original  vision :  by 
making  no  reference  to  the  serpent-like 
character  of  these  tails,  but  being  wholly 
inconsistent  with  it :  by  distorting  the 
canon  of  symmetrical  interpretation  in 
making  the  heads  attached  to  the  tails  to 
mean  that  the  tails  are  symbols  of  autho- 
rity :  and  by  being  compelled  to  render 
instead  of  they  hurt,  "  they  commit  injus- 
tice," a  meaning  which,  in  this  reference, 
tlie  word  will  not  bear.  When  it  is  said 
of  tire-  and  smoke-  and  brimstone-breath- 
ing horses  which  kill  the  third  part  ot 
men,  that  besides  having  power  in  their 
mouths  they  have  it  in  their  tails,  which 
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;  Bout.  xxii.    not  killed   by   these   plagues,   "  did 
not   even   repent   of    the   works   of 


even   repent   or    tne   wor 
their  hands,  that   they  should   not 
p  ^devils,  ^and  idols  of  gold, 
'\  and   silver,    and    brass,    and    stone, 
and    of    wood  :    which    neither   can 
."v.V"  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk :   21  neither 
repented  they  of  their  murders,  ^nor 
of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their  forni- 
cation, nor  of  their  thefts. 

X.  1  And  I   saw   another   strong 


aLevit.xTii.7.  worshi 

J)Cllt.  XXX 

17.    1' 


e  Ps.  oxv..  4, 
*  cxxxv 
Daii 
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killed  hy  these  plagues  yet 
repented  not  of  the  tvorks 
of  their  hands,  that  they 
should  not  worship  devils, 
and  idols  of  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, and  brass,  and  stone, 
and  of  wood :  tvhich  neither 
can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk  : 
21  neither  repented  they  of 
their  murders,  nor  of  their 
sorceries,  nor  of  their  forni- 
cation, nor  of  their  thefts. 
X.  ^  And  I  saw  another 


are  like  serix-iits,  ending  iji  heads,  it  would 
be  a  strange  auti-diinax  to  end,  "  and  with 
these  they  do  iiijusliee."  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  a  more  self  condemnatory  in- 
terpretation was  never  broached  than  this 
of  the  horsetails  of  the  Pachas).  And  the 
rest  of  men  (this  specification  which  fol- 
lows clearly  shews  what  sort  of  men  are 
meant:  viz.  the  ungodly  alone)  who  were 
not  killed  by  (literally,  in  :  i.  e.  the  course 
of)  these  plagues,  did  not  even  repent  of 
(litcriiUy,  out  of:  so  as  to  come  out  from) 
the  works  of  their  hands  (i.  e.  as  the  con- 
text here  necessitates,  not,  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives,  but  the  idols  which  their 
hands  had  made.  This  will  at  once  appear 
on  comjiaring  our  passage  with  Deut.  iv. 
28,  and  Ps.  cxxxv.  15.  See  also  Acts  vii. 
41)  that  they  should  not  (in  order  not  to) 
worship  devils  (see  1  Cor.  x.  20 ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1,  and  notes  there.  The  objects  of  wor- 
ship of  the  heathen,  and  of  semi-heathen 
Christians,  are  in  fact  devils,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called),  and  images  of 
gold  and  of  "silver  and  of  brass  and  of 
stone  and  of  wood,  which  can  neither  see 
nor  hear  nor  walk :  and  they  did  not  re- 
pent of  their  murders  nor  of  their  witch- 
crafts (literally,  tluir  drugs  :  concrete  in 
sense  of  abstract)  nor  of  their  fornication 
nor  of  their  thefts.  The  character  of  these 
sins  points  out  very  plainly  who  are  the 
suflerers  by  this  sixth,  or  second  woe  trum- 
pet, and  the  survivors  who  do  not  repent. 
We  are  taught  by  St.  Paul  that  the  heathen 
are  without  excuse  for  degrading  the  lUii- 
jesty  of  God  into  an  image  made  like  unto 
corruptible  things,  and  for  degenerating 
into  gross  immoralities  in  spite  of  God's 
testimony  given  through  the  natural  con- 
science. And  even  thus  will  the  heathen 
world  continue  in  the  main  until  the  second 
advent  of  our  Lord,  of  which  these  judg- 


ments are  to  be  the  immediate  precursors. 
Nor  will  these  terrible  inflictions  them- 
selves bring  those  to  repentance,  who  shall 
ultimately  reject  the  Gospel  which  shall  be 
preached  among  all  nations.  Whether,  or 
liow  far,  those  Christians  who  have  fallen 
back  into  these  sins  of  the  heathen,  are  here 
included,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  decide. 
That  they  are  not  formally  in  the  Apostle's 
view,  seems  clear.  We  are  not  yet  dealing 
with  the  apostasy  and  fornication  within 
the  church  herself.  But  that  they,  having 
become  as  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth, 
even  so  far  as  to  inherit  their  character  of 
persecutors  of  the  saints,  may  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  individually  included 
in  the  suffering  of  these  plagues, — ^just  as 
we  believe  and  trust  that  many  indivi- 
dually belonging  to  Babylon  may  be  found 
among  God's  elect,— it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  deny. 

Cn.  X.  i — XI.  14.]  Episodical  and 
ANTiciPATOEY.  As  after  the  sixth  seal, 
so  here  after  the  sixth  trumpet,  we  have 
a  passage  interposed,  containing  two  epi- 
sodes, completing  that  which  has  been 
already  detailed,  and  introducing  the  final 
member  of  the  current  series.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  here  as  there,  to  ascertain  the 
relevance  and  force  of  the  episodes.  Their 
subjects  here  seem  further  off :  their  action 
more  complicated.  In  order  to  appreciate 
them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
clearly  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
and  to  observe  what  is  at  that  point  re- 
quired. 

The  last  vision  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  a  third  part  of  the  ungodly  by  the 
horsemen  from  the  East,  and  left  the  re- 
mainder in  a  state  of  impenitent  idolatry 
and  sin.  Manifestly  then  the  prayers  of 
the  saints  are  not  yet  answered,  however 
near  the  time  may  be  for  that  answer.     If 
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mighty  avgel  come  down 
from  heaven,  clothed  with 
a  cloud:   and    a    rainbow 
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ano^el  coming  down  out  of  heaven, 
clothed  with  a  cloud,*  and  the  rain-  aEzek.i. 


then  this  Episotlo  contains  sonic  assurance 
of  the  ajiproach  of  that  answer  in  its  com- 
j)leteness,  it  will  be  what  we  might  expect 
at  this  point  in  the  series  of  visions. 
At  the  same  time,  looking  onwards  to  the 
rest  of  the  book,  we  see,  that  as  out  of  the 
more  general  series  of  visions  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  seals,  affecting  both  the  church 
and  the  world,  there  sprung  a  new  and 
more  particular  series  of  the  trumpets, 
liaving  reference  to  one  incident  in  the 
former  vision,  and  affecting  especially  the 
"  inhabiters  of  the  earth,"  so  if  now  the 
gaze  of  proi>hccy  once  more  turns  to  the 
churdi  and  her  fortunes,  and  the  Apostle 
receives  a  new  commission  to  utter  a 
second  series  of  projihecies,  mainly  on  that 
subject,  it  will  also  be  no  more  than  what 
we  might  fairly   look  for.  Again:   if 

the  episodical  vision  iu  its  character  and 
h\ie  partakes  of  the  complexion  of  the 
whole  series  of  trumpet-visions,  and,  as 
regards  the  church,  carries  a  tinge  of  per- 
secution, and  of  the  still  crying  prayer  for 
vengeance,  not  yet  fully  answered, — while 
nt  the  same  time  it  contains  expressions 
and  allusions  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  reference  onward  to  the  visions  yet  to 
come ;  this  complex  character  is  just  that 
which  would  suit  the  point  of  transition  at 
which  we  are  now  standing,  when  the  series 
of  visions  immediately  dependent  on  one 
feature  in  the  opening  of  the  seals  is  just 
at  its  end,  and  a  new  one  evolving  the 
other  great  subject  of  that  general  series 
is  about  to  begin. 

Now  each  one  of  these  particulars  is 
fomid  as  described  above.  For  1)  the 
angel  of  ch.  x.  dcclai-es,  with  reference  to 
the  great  vengeance-burden  of  the  whole 
series  of  the  trumpet-visions,  respecting 
which  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  had  been 
commanded  "  that  they  should  rest  yet 
for  a  time,"  ch.  vi.  11, — that  "there 
should  be  no  more  delay,"  but  that  in 
the  days  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he 
is  about  to  blow,  the  whole  mystery  of 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled. 

2)  The  same  angel  gives  to  the  Seer  the 
open  little  book,  with  a  distinct  announce- 
ment that  he  is  to  begin  a  new  series  of 
j)rophecies,  and  that  series,  by  what  imme- 
diately follows,  ch.  xi.  1  ff.,  evidently  re- 
lating to  the  church  of  God  in  an  especial 
manner. 

3)  The  whole  complexion  of  the  episodical 


vision  of  the  two  witnesses,  ch.  xi.  3  ff.,  is 
tinged  with  the  hue  which  has  perva<led 
the  series  of  trumpet-visions,  from  their 
source  in  ch.  vi.  9 — 11,  viz.,  that  of  ven- 
geance for  the  sufferings  of  the  saints : 
while  at  the  same  time  allusions  occur  in 
it  which  are  at  present  inexplicable,  but 
will  receive  light  hereafter,  when  the  ne\v 
series  of  visions  is  unfolded.  Such  are  the 
allusions  to  "  the  wild  beast  which  cometh 
ttp  out  of  the  abyss"  ch.  x.  7,  and  to  " the 
great  city,"  ib.  ver.  8. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations, 
we  may,  I  think,  approach  these  episodical 
visions  with  less  uncertainty. 
1 — 11.]  The  tision  of  the  iittxe 
BOOK.  And  I  saw  another  strong  angel 
(another,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  many 
which  have  been  mentioned  :  but  seeing 
that  the  epithet  strong  occurs  only  in  the 
mention  of  the  angel  who  cried  out  iu 
reference  to  the  sealed  book,  ch.  v.  2,  and 
that  the  present  angel's  errand  also  regards 
a  book,  we  can  hardly  hel])  taking  another 
with  both  substantive  and  adjective,  and 
referring  it  to  that  first  strong  angel  iu 
ch.  v.  2.  And  this  consideration  may  serve 
to  introduce  the  assertion,  to  me  hardly 
admitting  of  a  doubt,  that  this  angel  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  our  Lord  Himself. 
Such  a  supposition  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
entirely  break  through  the  consistency  of 
apocalyptic  analogy.  Throughout  the  book, 
as  before  observed,  on  ch.  viii.  3,  angels  are 
the  ministers  of  the  divine  purposes,  and 
the  carriers  out  of  the  apocalyptic  course 
of  procedure,  but  are  every  w  here  distinct 
from  the  divine  Persons  themselves.  la 
order  to  this  their  ministry,  they  are  in- 
vested with  such  symbols  and  such  dele- 
gated attributes  as  beseem  in  each  case  the 
particular  object  in  view  :  but  no  apparent 
fitness  of  such  symbolical  investiture  to  the 
divine  character  should  induce  ns  to  break 
through  the  distinction,  jind  introduce  in- 
distinctness and  confusion  into  the  book. 
When  St.  John  means  to  indicate  the  Son 
of  God,  he  indicates  Him  plainly:  none 
more  so :  when  these  plain  indications  are 
absent,  and  I  find  the  name  angel  used,  I 
must  take  leave  to  regard  the  agent  as 
distinct  from  Him, — however  clotlied,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  particular  vision,  with 
His  delegated  power  and  attributes)  de- 
scending out  of  heaven  (the  place  of  the 
Seer  yet  continues  in  heaven :  see  below. 
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''di""]""'"  ^°^^  upon  his  head,  and  ^his  face  as 

cd>.i.i5.  it  were  the  sun,  and  "^  his  feet  as 
pillars  of  fire:  2 and  having-  in  his 

dMatt.ixviii.  hand  a  little  book  open.  ''And  he 
set  his  rig-ht  foot  upon  the  sea,  and 
his  left  foot  on  the  earth,  3  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  a  lion 
roareth :    and    when   he    cried,   the 

ecii.viii.5.  ^  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices. 
*And    when     the    seven     thunders 

t  their  voices  spokc  f,  I  was  about  to  write  :  and 
alt  our  mi.  J  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven  say- 

veraions,  and  J 

MtVtke"""  mg  unto  me,  '  Seal  up  the  thing-s 
contnZVhe   which    the   seven    thunders    spoke, 

words,  but  '■ 
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was  upon  his  head,  and  his 
face  was  as  it  were  the  sun, 
i  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
fire ;  ^  and  he  had  in  his 
hand  a  little  hoolc  open  : 
and  he  set  his  right  foot 
upon  the  sea,  and  his  left 
foot  on  the  earth,  ^  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as 
when  a  lion  roareth  :  and 
when  he  had  cried,  seven 
thunders  uttered  their 
voices.  *  And  tohen  the 
sexien  thunders  had  uttered 
their  voices,  I  was  about 
to  torite :  and  I  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  me,  Seal  up  those 
things  which  the  seven 
thunders  uttered,  and  write 
I  them  not.     *  And  the  angel 


f  Dan.  Tiii.  26.  &  xii.  4, 9. 

w.  8,  9),  clothed  with  a  cloud  (as  a  mes- 
senger of  divine  judgment:  see  ch.  i.  1), 
and  the  rainbow  upon  his  head  (the,  i.  e., 
the  well-knowTi,  ordinary  rainbow :  indi- 
cating, agreeably  with  its  first  origin, 
God's  covenant  of  mercy.  Sf-e  note  on 
ch.  iv.  3),  and  his  face  as  the  sun  (indi- 
cating the  divine  glory  with  which  he  was 
invested:  see  ch.  i.  16,  xviii.  1  :  and  com- 
pare Luke  ix.  26),  and  his  feet  as  pillars 
of  fire  (see  ch.  i.  15.  The  symbols  with 
which  this  angel  is  accompanied,  as  those 
which  surrounded  the  throne  of  God  in 
ch.  iv.  2  ff.,  betoken  judgment  tempered 
with  mercy,  the  character  of  his  ministra- 
tion, which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
claims the  near  approach  of  the  completion 
of  God's  judgments,  furnishes  to  the  Seer 
the  book  of  his  subsequent  prophecy,  the 
following  out  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy), 
and  having  in  his  hand  (his  left  hand,  by 
what  follows,  vi-r.  5)  a  little  book  (the 
diminutive  has  been  taken  by  some  to 
point  to  the  subsequent  eating  of  the  book 
by  the  Apostle:  but  Diisterdieck  remarks 
that  if  so,  even  the  lilile  book  would  be 
too  large :  — by  others,  to  the  size  relatively 
to  the  angel.  ]5ut  the  most  natural  reason 
for  its  use  is  to  be  found  by  comparison 
with  the  book  of  ch.  v.  if.  That  was  the 
great  sealed  roll  of  God's  purposes :  this 
[see  below]  but  one  portion  of  those  pur- 
poses,  which  was  to  be  made  the  Seer's 
own  for  his  future  prophesyings.  On  the 
signification,  &c.,  of  this  little  book  or  roll, 
see  below,  ver.  8,  notes)   open.    And  he 


placed  his  right  foot  on  the  sea,  and  his 
left  on  the  earth,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  as  a  lion  roareth  (the  whole  imagery 
represents  the  glory  and  majesty  of  Him 
whose  messenger  this  angel  is :  and  is  to 
be  taken  literally  in  the  vision,  the  earth 
meaning  the  earth ;  the  sea,  the  sea  :  and 
the  description  of  the  loudness  of  the  voice 
being  simply  thus  descriptive).  And  when 
he  cried,  the  seven  thunders  (it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  article  the  is  prefixed 
because,  like  the  seven  stars,  churches, 
seals,  trumpets,  and  vials,  these  seven 
thunders  form  a  complete  portion  of  the 
apocalyptic  machinery :  and,  having  no 
other  designation,  for  the  very  reason  that 
their  meaning  is  not  revealed,  they  are 
thus  designated,  as  "  the  seven  thunders  ") 
spoke  their  (literally,  their  own  :  but  this 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  English ;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  further  stress  on 
the  possessive,  than  as  it  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  utterances  of 
these  thunders.  They  were  to  be  con- 
cealed, remaining  unwritten :  and  this 
fact,  I  conceive,  reflects  back  a  tinge  on 
the  possessive  genitive,  making  it  so  far 
emphatic  :  the  voices  were,  and  remained, 
their  own :  not  shared  by  being  perpe- 
tuated) voices.  And  when  the  seven 
thunders  spoke,  I  was  about  to  write  (in 
obedience  to  the  command  in  ch.  i.  19) : 
and  (as  I  was  about  to  write,  a  new  cir- 
cumstance arose)  I  heard  a  voice  out  of 
heaven  (from  which  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Sccr  is  on  earth,  any  more  than 
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which  I  saw  stand  upon  the 
sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted 
up  his  hand  to  heaven,^ and 
sware  by  him  that  livethfor 
ever  and  ever,  who  created 
heaven,  and  the  things  that 
therein  are,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  things  that  therein 
are,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
things  which  are  therein, 
that  there  should  be  time  no 


ii.7. 
■  o/our 
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angel  whom    I   saw   standing'  upon 
the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  e  lifted  gE: 
up  his  t  right  hand  to  heaven,  ^  and  t  so 
sware  by  him  that   liveth  for  ever    "A*"//'f;^. 
and  ever,  ^  who  created  the  heaven    «n./T/f«" 

'  others  hare 

and    the    things    therein,    and    the  ^  Jfjf'i^^.o'- 

earth  and   the   things  therein,   and    skiv'.?!" 

the  sea  and  the  things  therein,  'that ' ^•;"iJ['-,^: 


there    shall    be    delay 


lonf 


in   vcr.   1)   saying,   Seal  up  the  things 
which  the  seven  thunders  spokft,  and  do 
not   write    them    (eouipare    the   contrary 
conunand,  eh.  xxii.  10.    Many  speeulations 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  purport  of  the 
utterances  of  the  seven  thunders,  and  the 
reason   for  concealing   them.      From   the 
very  nature  of  the    case,   these  must  be 
utterly    in   vain.      The   wisdom   of   Him, 
who  signified  this  Itcvchition  to  His  ser- 
vant John,  has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  these 
tilings  to  us.     But  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  also  convicts  some  of  these  specula- 
tions of  error.     The  thunders,  e.  g.,  did 
not  speak  "  things  exceeding  human  com- 
prehension," as  Ewald  thinks,  seeing  that 
not   only  did   St.  John  understand   their 
utterances,    but    he    was   about  to   write 
them   down  for  otliors  to  read,   as   intel- 
ligible to   them   also.     Again,   they  were 
not  any  utterances  of  mere  human  device. 
They    were   spoken   by   command   of  the 
great  angel,  as  vcr.  3  necessarily  implies : 
they,  in  common  with  the  seals,  trumpets, 
and    vials,    form    part    of    the    divinely- 
arranged    machinery   of    the   Apocalypse. 
It  is  matter  of  surprise  and  grief  there- 
fore, when  we  find  historical  interpreters 
of  our  day  explaining  them  of  tlie  papal 
anathemas  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
It   seems   to   uie   that   no    interpretation 
could   be   more    unfortunate — none    more 
thoroughly    condemnatory   of  the   system 
which  is  compelled   to   have   recourse   to 
it.    For,  merely  to  insist  upon  one  point, — 
if  it  were  so,  then  the  Apostle  sealed  the 
utterances    in   vain,   for   all    know   what 
those   thunders  have  uttered :    then  the 
command  should  have  run  "  seal  the  book 
even  to  the  time  of  the  end,"  as  in  Dan. 
xii.  4,  instead  of  an  absolute  command  as 
here.     Thus   much  we   may  infer ;    from 
the  very  character  of  thunder, — that  the 
utterances  were  of  fearful   import :   from 
the    place   which    they   hold, — that   they 
related  to  the  church  :  from  the  command 


to  conceal  them, ^  first,  encouragement, 
that  God  in  His  tender  mercy  to  His  own 
does  not  reveal  all  His  terrors :  secondly, 
godly  fear,  seeing  that  the  arrows  of  His 
quiver  are  not  exhausted,  but  besides 
things  expressly  foretold,  there  are  more 
behind  not  revealed  to  us). 

6 — 7.]   The  oath  of  the  strong  angel, 
that     the     time     of    fulfilment     of     all 
prophecg  teas   close   at   hand.      In    this 
portion  "of  the   vision,    the   reminiscences 
of  Dan.  xii.  7  are  very  frequent : — "  And 
I  heard   the   man   clothed   in  fine  linen, 
which  loas  upon  the  waters  of  the  river, 
when  he  held  up  his  right  hand  and  his 
left  hand  unto  heaven,  and  sware  by  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever,  that  it  shall  be  for  a 
time,  times,  and  a  half:  and  tvhen  he  shall 
hare  accomplished  to  scatter  the  power  of 
the  holy  people,  all  these  things  shall  be 
finished:'     And  the  angel  whom  I  saw 
standing   upon   the   sea   and   upon   the 
earth,    lifted  his  right  hand  (not   both 
hands,    as   in    Daniel   above,    seeing   that 
the  little  book  lay  open  on  his  left.     On 
the  practice  of  lifting  the  hand  in  swear- 
ing, compare  Gen.  xiv.  22  [Exod.  vi.  8  and 
Kum.  xiv.   30,  margin].  Dent,  xxxii.  40) 
towards  heaven  (as  God's  dwelling-place, 
Isa.  Ivii.  15),   and   sware   by  Him  that 
liveth  to  the  ages  of  the  ages  (compare 
Dan.  above),  who  created  the  heaven  and 
the  things  in  it,  and  the  earth  and  the 
things  in  it,  and  the  sea  and  the  things 
in  it  (this  full  and  formal  designation  of 
God  as  Creator  of  all  is  given,  because-  the 
subject  of  the  angel's  oath  is,  the  mystery 
of   God,    which    necessarily    rests   in    His 
power  alone  wlio  made  all  things. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  fact  as  well  as 
the  form  of  this  oath  is  against  the  sup- 
position, that  this  strong  angel  is  the  Lord 
Himself.     Considering  St.  John's  own_  de- 
clarations respecting  the  Son  of  God,  it  is 
utterly  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
related  as  spoken  by  Him  an  oath  couched 
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kch.xi.i5.  7  but-  ''in  the  clays  of  the  voice  of 
the  seventh  angel,  when  he  is  about 
to  sound,  the  mystery  of  God  is 
finished,  as  he  declared  the  glad 
tidings  to  his  servants  the  prophets, 

I  ver.4.  s  ^11 J  1  the  voice  which  I  heard  from 

heaven   [I]   again   [heard]    speaking 

fsofwnouto/  unto  me,  -fand  saying,  Go  take  the 

ancient  Msa.  book  which  is  opcu  in  the  hand  of 

the  angel  which  standeth  upon  the 

sea  and  upon   the   earth.     ^  And  I 
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longer  :  ?  but  in  the  dai/s  of 
the  voice  of  the  seventh  an- 
gel, ichen  he  shall  begin  to 
sound,  the  mystery  of  God 
should  be  finished,  as  he 
hath  declared  to  his  ser- 
vants the  prophets.  ^  And 
the  voice  which  I  heard 
from  heaven  spake  vnfo 
me  again,  and  said.  Go 
and  take  the  little  book 
which  is  open  in  the  hand 
of  the  angel  tvhich  standeth 
upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
earth.    *  And  I  icent  unto 


in  these  terms),  that  time  (i.e.,  delay: 
see  below)  should  no  longer  be  (i.  e.  should 
no  more  intervene :  in  iillusion  to  the  an- 
swer given  to  the  cry  of  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs,  eh.  vi.  11,  "  And  it  was  said  unto 
them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  time." 
This  whole  series  of  trumpet-judgments 
has  been  an  answer  to  tlie  prayers  of  the 
saints,  and  now  the  vengeance  is  about  to 
receive  its  entire  fulfilment :  time  shall  no 
longer  intervene:  the  appointed  delay  is 
at  an  end.  That  this  is  the  meaning,  is 
shewn  by  what  follows.  Several  erroneous 
views  have  been  taken  of  this  saying:  e.  g., 

1)  that  of  Bede  and  others,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  secular  times  should  cease  at 
the  last  trumpet,  and  apparently  the  A.V. 
[^'that  there  should  be  time  no  longer''^, 
— that  it  imports  the  ending  of  the  state 
of  time,  and  the  begiiming  of  eternity  : 

2)  the  chronological  one  of  Bengel,  who 
allots  a  definite  length,  viz.  llllg  years  (?) 
to  a  time,  and  then  interprets  "there  shall 
not  elapse  a  time  :"  bringing  the  end,  on 
his  successive- historical  system,  to  the 
year  1836;  which  is  self-refuted:  3)  the 
view  of  Vitringa  and  Hengstenberg,  which 
grounds  an  error  on  the  right  understand- 
ing of  these  words  themselves, — "  that 
there  should  interpose  no  delay  of  time 
between  the  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
oranles :"  for  the  assertion  of  ver.  7, 
which  is  the  carrying  out  of  this  denial, 
c.vpressly  identifies  the  days  of  the  voice 
of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  is  about 
to  sound,  with  tlie  imuicdiate  I'ultiluKMit 
of  all  prophecy) :  but  in  the  days  of  the 
voice  of  the  seventh  angel  (i.  e.  the  days 
indicated,  in  the  iiiUilment  of  the  vision, 
by  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  angel's 
trumpet),  when  he  is  about  to  blow  his 
trumpet  (these  words,  when  he  is  about, 


are  used  in  their  strictest  propriety.  For 
when  the  seventh  angel  does  sound,  the 
completed  time  of  the  fulfilment  is  simul- 
taneous with  his  blowing  :  compare  ch.  xi. 
18 :  so  that  it  is  properly  said  that  the 
fulfilment  comes  in  the  days  when  he  is 
about  to  blow.  I  have  shewn  in  my 
Greek  Test,  that  the  version  which  has 
been  suggested,  "  at  what  time  soever 
he  may  have  to  sound,"  can  hardly  be  the 
rendering  of  the  words.  The  A.V.,  "  when 
he  shall  begin  to  sound,"  is  inadmissible), 
then  the  mystery  of  God  (this  expression 
will  be  best  understood  by  Rom.  xvi.  25, 
connected  as  it  is  here  with  the  verb 
evangelized,  or,  declared  the  glad  tidings 
[see  below].  It  is  the  mystery  of  the 
kingdom,  as  unfolded  in  the  course  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by 
the  thanksgiving  after  the  blowing  of  the 
seventh  trumpet  in  ch.  xi.  15  il'.)  is  ful- 
filled (literally,  was  fulfilled,  — the  speaker 
looking  back,  in  prophetic  anticipation,  on 
the  days  spoken  of,  from  a  point  when 
they  should  have  become  a  thing  past),  as 
He  evangelized  His  servants  the  pro- 
phets (i.  e.  as  in  our  text,  as  He  declared 
the  glad  tidings  to  His  servants  the 
prophets). 

8—11.]  The  delivery  of  the  little  book 
to  John,  and  announcement  of  a  further 
work  of  prophecy  to  be  carried  on  by 
him.  And  the  voice  which  I  heard  out 
of  heaven,  [I]  again  [heard]  talking 
with  me  and  saying,  Go  take  the  book 
which  lieth  open  in  the  hand  of  the 
angel  which  standeth  upon  the  sea  and 
upon  the  earth.  And  I  went  away  (so 
literally  :  i.  e.,  from  my  former  place  as  a 
spectator  in  heaven :  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  Seer  does  not  seem  wholly  to 
remove,  compare  ch.  xi.  16,  xix.  1  fl'., 
although  his  principal  spot  of  observation 
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Ihe  angel,  and  said  vnfo 
him.  Give  me  the  Utile 
book.  And  he  said  unto 
me,  Take  it,  and  eat  it  vp  ; 
and  it  shall  make  thy  belli/ 
bilttr,  but  it  shall  be  in 
thy  mouth  sweet  as  honey. 
>»  And  I  took  the  Utile 
hook  out  of  the  angel's 
hand,  and  ate  it  up;  and 
it  was  in  my  mouth  sweet 
as  honey :  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly 
was  bitter.  "  And  he  said 
vnto  me.  Thou  must  pro- 
phesy again  before  many 
peoples,  and  nations,  and 
tongues,  and  kings. 
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went  unto  the  ang-el,  and  told  him 
to  give  me  the  little  book.     And  he 
said  unto  me,  "'Take  it,  and  eat  it  m  jer  ^v  i^b. 
up;    and   it   shall    make    thy   belly    *'"•'-»• 
bitter,  but   shall    be   in   thy  mouth 
sweet  as  honey.     ^^  And  I  took  the 
little  book  out  of  the  ang-eFs  hand, 
and  ate  it  up;  "  and  it  was  in  my  n Ezek. ni. s. 
mouth  as  sweet  honey,  and  as  soon 
as    I   had  eaten  it,  °  my  belly  was  oEzek.ii.io. 
embittered.     ^  And  t  they  say  unto  t  so^aHoj.r^ 
me.  Thou  must  prophesy  again  con- 
cerning  peoples,   and    nations,  and 
tongues,  and  many  kings. 


is  henceforth  the  earth :  see  ch.  xi.  1, 
xii.  18,  xiv.  1,  xvii.  3,  &e.)  to  the  angel 
telling  him  to  give  me  the  little  book. 
And  he  saith  to  me,  Take  and  eat  it  up 
(fompare  l<kck.  iii.  1  if. ;  Jer.  xv.  16 ;  Ps. 
xl.  9) :  and  it  shall  embitter  thy  belly, 
but  in  thy  mouth  shall  be  sweet  as 
honey.  And  I  took  the  book  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  angel,  and  ate  it  up :  and 
it  was  in  my  mouth  as  honey  ;  and  when 
I  had  eaten  it  up,  my  belly  was  embit- 
tered (there  is  the  difference  between 
Ezekiel's  roll  and  this,  that  in  the  pro- 
phet's case,  only  the  sweetness  in  the 
mouth  is  mentioned.  The  Angel,  dwelling 
most  on  the  most  important  thing,  the 
working  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  puts 
the  bitterness  first :  the  Evangelist,  in 
relating  what  happened,  follows  the  order 
of  time.  The  text  itself  will  guard  us 
against  some  misinterpretations  of  this 
bitterness  and  sweetness.  It  is  plain  that 
we  must  understand  these  to  belong,  not 
to  ditlering  characters  of  ditlereut  portions 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  [as  some],  but 
to  diiferent  sensations  of  the  Evangelist  in 
ditferent  parts  of  his  body  respecting  one 
and  the  same  content  of  the  book.  Nor 
again  must  we  invert  the  order,  imagining 
[as  others]  that  the  first  bitterness  leads 
afterwaiils  to  sweetness  and  joy,  or  [as 
others  again]  that  the  bitterness  in  the 
belly  indicates  the  reception  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, but  the  sweetness  in  the  mouth,  tlie 
declaration  to  others;  proceeding  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  ver.  11).  For  further 
particulars,  see  below  on  ver.  11).  And 
they  say  (this  leaves  the  speakers  quite 


indefinite ;  amounting  in  fact  to  no  more 
than  "  it  was  said")  to  me,  Thou  must 
(i.  e.  it  is  God's  will  that  thou  shouldest : 
a  command  is  laid  upon  thee  so  to  do) 
again  prophesy  (as  thou  hast  done  before 
in  writing  the  former  part  of  the  revela- 
tion :  see  in  the  interpretation  below) 
concerning  (not  as  A.  V.  "  before :"  nor 
can  the  original  bear  such  a  meaning. 
The  substantives  which  follow  the  pre- 
position are  the  objects  of  the  prophecy) 
peoples  and  nations  and  languages  and 
many  kings  (i.  e.  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  as  before  :  compare 
ch.  V.  9,  where  the  Lamb's  worthiness  to 
open  the  former  book  is  connected  with 
His  having  redeemed  some  out  of  every 
tribe  and  language  and  people  and 
nation). 

1  have  postponed  till  this  point  the 
question,  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  little  book,  and  the  Seer's  concern 
with  it.  And  I  will  at  once  say,  before 
discussing  the  various  ditfering  interpreta- 
tions, that  I  conceive  the  simple  accepta- 
tion of  the  description  and  symbolism  hero 
can  lead  but  to  one  conclusion :  viz.  that 
it  represents  the  mystery  of  God  above 
spoken  of,  the  subject  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies.  So  far, 
many  of  the  principal  Commentators  are 
at  one.  Indeed  it  is  ditficult  to  conceive 
how  any  other  interpretation  can  have 
been  thought  of,  except  as  maile  necessary 
by  some  previous  self-committal  of  the 
Expositor  regarding  the  sealed  book  of 
ch.  v.,  or  by  the  exigencies  of  some  his- 
torical system.     But  within  the  limits  of 
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XJ.  *  And  there  was 
given  vie  a  reed  like  unto 
a  rod  :  and  the  angel  stood, 

the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  and  most  MSS.,  the  Sinaitic  hat 


this  agreed  mcaulng,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  extent  of  the  refer- 
ence of  the  "little  book"  to  that  which 
follows,  and  as  to  its  relation  to  the  seven- 
sealed  book  of  eh.  v.  As  regards  these 
points,  we  may  remark,  1)  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  "little  book"  cannot  well  be 
confined  to  eh.  xi.  1 — 13,  or  we  should  not 
have  had  so  solemn  an  inauguration  of  it, 
nor  so  wide-reaching  an  announcement  of 
the  duty  of  the  Apostle  consequent  on  the 
receipt  of  it :  2)  that  the  oath  of  the  Angel 
must  necessarily  be  connected  with  his 
bearing  of  the  open  book  on  his  hand,  and 
if  so,  makes  it  necessary  to  infer  that  the 
contents  of  the  book  are  identical  with 
the  mystery,  respecting  which  he  swears  : 
3)  that  the  episode  which  follows,  contain- 
ing the  first  work  of  the  Apostle  under 
that  his  new  prophetic  commission,  inaugu- 
rates an  entirely  new  matter — the  things 
which  befall  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
lioly  city,  which  new  character  of  inci- 
dents continues  to  jirovail  until  the  very 
end  of  the  book  :  4)  that  the  relation  of 
tliis  "little  book"  to  the  sealed  book  of 
ch.  V.  can  hardly  be  doubtful  to  the  readers 
of  this  Commentary,  seeing  that  we  have 
maintained  that  book  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
divine  purposes,  which  is  not  opened  at  all 
within  the  limits  of  the  apocalyptic  vision, 
but  only  prepared  to  be  opened  by  the 
removal  of  its  seven  seals.  That  this  is 
not  that  complete  record  of  the  divine 
purposes,  nor,  technically  speaking,  any 
portion  of  it,  must  be  evident  to  us.  For 
it  forms  a  small  detached  roll  or  volume, 
lying  open  on  the  angel's  hand :  it  is 
destined  for  the  especial  individual  behoof 
of  the  Seer,  into  whom  it  passes,  and  be- 
comes assimilated  with  himself,  to  be 
given  forth  as  he  should  be  directed  to 
utter  it.  5)  That  it  contained  more  than 
we  possess  in  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
book,  is  pi-obable.  St.  JoVu  doubtless 
knew  more  than  he  has  told  us.  Previ- 
ously to  this,  he  knew  what  the  seven 
thunders  uttered :  and  subsequently  to 
this,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  wild-beast, 
whose  number  he  has  given  us. 

It  remains  that  we  say  something  on 
the  circumstances  accompanying  the  Apos- 
tle's reception  of  the  mysterious  book. 
Its  sweetness,  when  he  tasted  it,  allusive 


as  it  is  to  the  same  circumstance  in 
Ezekiel's  eating  the  roll  which  was  all 
lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe,  doubtless 
represents  present  satisfaction  at  being 
informed  of,  and  admitted  to  know,  a 
portion  of  God's  holy  will :  of  those  woi-ds 
of  which  the  Psalmist  said,  Ps.  cxix.  103, 
"  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste, 
yea  sweeter  than  honey  unto  my  moutli  !" 
But  when  tlie  roll  came  to  be  not  only 
tasted,  but  digested, — the  nature  of  its 
contents  felt  within  the  man, — bitterness 
took  the  place  of  sweetness :  the  persecu- 
tions, the  apostasies,  the  judgments,  of 
the  church  and  people  of  the  Lord,  sad- 
dened the  spirit  of  the  Seer,  and  dashed 
his  joy  at  the  first  reception  of  the  mystery 
of  God. 

Ch.  XI.  1—13.]  The  measurement  of 
the  temple  of  Ood.  The  two  tvitnesses : 
their  testimony,  death,  resurrection,  and 
assumption  into  heaven :  the  earthquake, 
and  its  consequences. 

This  passage  may  well  be  called,  even 
more  than  that  previous  one,  ch.  x.  1  ft"., 
the  crux  of  interpreters ;  as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole 
Apocalypse.  Referring  to  the  histories  of 
apocalyptic  exposition  for  an  account  of  the 
various  interpretations,  I  will,  as  I  have 
done  in  similar  cases,  endeavour  to  lay 
down  a  few  landmarks,  which  may  serve  for 
guidance  at  least  to  avoid  inconsistency, 
if  we  cannot  do  more.  And  I  will  remark, 
1)  that  we  are  not  bound  to  the  hard 
"wooden"  literal  sense  so  insisted  on  in 
our  day  by  some  of  the  modern  German 
Expositors.  T  would  strongly  recommend 
any  one  who  takes  that  view,  who  will 
have  Jerusalem  mean  nothing  but  Jerusa- 
salem,  and  confine  the  two  witnesses  to  two 
persons  bodily  appearing  there,  to  read 
through  the  very  unsatisfactory  and  shuf- 
fling comment  of  Diisterdieck  here :  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  finding,  as  he  of 
course  does,  many  discrepancies  between 
this  and  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  same 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  is  driven  to 
the  refuge  that  while  our  Lord  describes 
matters  of  fact,  St.  John  idealizes  the 
catastrophe,  setting  it  forth  not  as  it  really 
took  place,  but  according  to  its  inner  con- 
nexion with  the  final  accomplishment  of 
the  mystery  of  God,  and  correspoudently 
to  the  hope  which  God's  Old  Testament 
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saying,  Rise,  and  measure 
the  temple  of  God,  and  the 
altar,  and  them  that  wor- 


and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and 
the    altar,   and    them    that   worship 


people  posL.essecl   as   contrasted   with    the 
heathen  power  of  this  world,  which  abides 
in   "  Babylon."     But   really,   if   we   have 
come  thus  far  by  tightiug  for  the  literal 
interpretation,  why  not  a  little  further? 
Or  rather  why  so  far  ?     If  "  Babylon  "  is 
the  abode  of  the  world,  why  not  "  Jerusa- 
lem "  of  the  church  ?     If  our  interpreter, 
maintaining  the  literal  sense,  is  allowed  so 
far  to  "  idealize,"  as  to  exempt  the  temple 
of  God  itself  [ver.  2]  from  a  destruction 
which   we   know   overtook   it,    and   nine- 
tenths   of  the    city    [ver.    13]    from    an 
overthrow  which   destroyed  it  all,  surely 
there  is  an  end  to  the  meaning  of  words. 
If  Jerusalem  here  is  simply  Jerusalem,  and 
the   prophecy  regards    her    overthrow  by 
the  Romans,  and  especially  if  this  passage 
is  to  be  made  such  use  of  as  to  set  aside 
the   testimony  of  Ireuaeus  as  to  the  date 
of  the  Apocalypse  by  the   stronger   testi- 
mony of  the  Apocalypse  itself  [so  Duster- 
dieck  from  Liicke],  then  must  every  par- 
ticular  be   shewn    to    tally  with    known 
history  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  at  least 
it  must  be  shewn  that  none  contradicts  it. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  the  prophecy  has  no  such  refer- 
ence,  or   only  remotely,  here   and   there, 
and  not  as  its  principal  subject.     2)  Into 
whatever  difficulty  we  may  be  led  by  the 
remark,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  "  holy 
city"  of  ver.  2  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
"great  city"  of  ver.   8.     This  has   been 
felt  by  the  literal  interpreters,    and   they 
have   devised    ingenious    reasons  why  the 
holy  city  should  afterwards  be  called  the 
great    city:    so   Dc    Wette,    "he    named 
Jerusalem  the  great  city,  because  he  can 
no  more  call  her  holy  after   her   desecra- 
tion "  [but  he  need  not  therefore  call  her 
great,    by  which    epithet    she    is    never 
called], — Diisterdieck,  "  because  it  is  im- 
possible in  one  breath  to  call  a  city  '  holy,' 
and    'Sodom   and    Egypt'"   [most    true: 
then  must  we  not  look  for  some  other  city 
than    one    which    this   very  prophecy  has 
called  holy  ?].     So  far  Joacliim  says  well, 
'•  But    his   saying,  '  in    the   streets  of  the 
great  city,'  does  not    seem  to  favour  the 
literal  sense.     For  it  [Jerusalem]  is  never 
Cidlcd  the  great  city,  but  rather  Nineveh 
and    Babylon    are    thus    called :    because 
many  are  called  and  but  few  chosen."     His 
other  reason  see  in  the  interpretation  below. 
3)  We  arc  couiiK'lled,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 


to  carry  the  above  considerations  somewhat 
further,  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  pro- 
phecy itself.     For  it  is  manifestly  and  un- 
deniably of  an  anticipatory  character.     It 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  complete  in  itself. 
The  words  of  ver.  7,  "  the  wild-least  ivhich 
Cometh  vp  out  of  the  abyss,"  bear  no  mean- 
ing where  they  stand,  but  require,  in  order 
to  be  understood  at  all,  to  be  carried  on 
into  the  succeeding  visions  of  ch.  xiii.  fl". 
And  if  into  those  visions,  then  into  a  period 
when  this  wild-beast  has  received   power 
from  the  dragon, — when,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  7, 
he  makes  war  with  the  saints  and  conquers 
them,  and  all  on  earth  except  the  elect  are 
worshipping  him.     4)  Let  us  observe  the 
result  as  affecting  our  interpretation.     Wo 
are  necessarily  carried  on  by  the  very  terms 
of  our  present  compendious  prophecy,  into 
the  midst  of  another  prophecy,  far  more 
detailed  and  full  of  persons  and  incidents  : 
of  one  which  has  its^^rea^  city,  its  temple  of 
God,  its  worshippers  in  it,  its  witness  of 
Jesus,   and   other  coincident    particulars. 
What  inference  does  a  sound  principle  of 
interpretation   force   upon  us  ?     What,  if 
not   this— that  our  present    compendious 
prophecy,  as  in  the  particular  of  the  beast 
that  comes  out  of  the  abyss,  so  in  its  other 
features,  must  be  understood  as  giving  in 
summary,    and    introducing,    that    larger 
one  ?  and  consequently,  that  its  terms  are 
to  be  understood  by  those  of  that   larger 
one,  not  servilely  and  literally  where  they 
stand  ?     And  observe,  this  is  deduced  from 
the    very  necessity  of  the   case   itself,  as 
shewn    in  ver.    7,    not   from    any  system 
throwing  its  attraction  forward  and  biassing 
our  views.     We  cannot  understand   this 
prophecy  at   all,   except   in   the  light  of 
those   that  follow :  for  it   introduces   hy 
anticipation  their  dramatis  personce.     5) 
If  I  mistake  not,  we  thus  gain  much  light 
on  the  difficulties  of  this  prophecy.     If  it 
is  a  compendium  of  the  more  detailed  pro- 
phecies  which   follow,  opening    the    great 
series  regarding  God's  church,  and  reach- 
ing  forward  to  the  time  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  then  its  separate  parts,  so  hard 
to  assign  on  any  other  view,  at  once  fall 
into  their  places.     Then,  e.g.  we  at  once 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  temple  and  its 
worshippers,  viz.,  that  these  expressions  are 
identical  in  reference  with  those  others  in 
the  subsequent  prophecy  which  point  out 
au   elect    remnant,   a  Goshen   in   Egypt, 
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ship  therein.  ^  But  the 
court  tvhich  is  without  Hie 
temple  leave  out,  and  mea- 
sure it  not ;  for  it  is  given 
unto  the  Gentiles  :  and  the 


a  Zoar  from  Sodoin,  a  number  who  do 
not  worsliip  the  wikl-beast  and  his  image, 
who  are  not  defiled  with  women,  &c. 
And  so  of  the  rest.— 6)  It  will  then  be 
ou  this  principle  that  I  shall  attempt 
the  exposition  of  this  difficult  prophecy, 
llegarding  it  as  a  summary  of  the  more 
detailed  one  which  follows,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  make  the  two  cast  light  on  one 
another :  searching  for  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  here  used  in  their  fuller  explana- 
tion there,  and  gaining  perhaps  some 
further  insight  into  meanings  there  from 
expressions  occurring  here. 

1,  2.]  Command  to  measure  the  tem- 
ple, but  not  the  outer  court,  which  is 
given  to  the  Gentiles.  And  there  was 
given  to  me  (by  ichom,  is  not  said,  but  it 
is  left  indefinite,  as  at  ch.  vi.  11,  viii.  2)  a 
reed  like  to  a  staff  (see  reft".),  saying, 
(this  word,  saying,  is  out  of  the  con- 
struction, and  indefinite  :  as  in  ch.  iv.  1), 
Arise  (this  word  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  Apostle  was  kneeling  before)  and 
measure  the  temple  of  God  and  the  altar 
(apparently,  the  altar  of  incense :  as  that 
alone  stood  in  the  temple,  properly  so  called. 
But  perhaps  we  must  not  be  too  minute  in 
particularizing),  and  them  that  worship  in 
it  (see  the  previous  remarks  on  this  pro- 
phecy. The  measuring  here  is  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  account  of,  under- 
standing the  bearing  and  dimensions  of, 
that  which  is  to  be  measured :  see  ch.  xxi.  15, 
where  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  measured 
by  the  angel.  But  here  two  questions 
arise  :  1)  What  is  that  which  is  measured  ? 
and  2)  when  does  the  measuring  take  place? 
1)  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  above  hinted, 
the  temple  of  God  and  its  altar  are  to 
be  here  taken  symbolically,  as  the  other 
principal  features  of  the  prophecy  :  and  to 
one  believing  this,  there  can  be  but  little 
further  doubt  as  to  what  meaning  he  shall 
assign  to  the  terms.  Thus  understood, 
they  can  only  bear  one  meaning:  viz.,  that 
of  the  Church  of  the  elect  servants  of  God, 
every  where  in  this  book  symbolized  by 
Jews  in  deed  aud  truth,  the  society  of 
these,  as  a  whole,  is  the  temple,  agreeably  to 
Scripture  symbolism  elsewhere,  c.  g.  1  Cor. 
iii.  16,  17,  and  is  symbolized  by  the  inner 
or  holy  place  of  the  Jerusalem  temple,  in 
and  among  which  they  ns  true   Israelites 


and  priests  unto  God,  have  a  right  to  wor- 
ship and  minister.  These  are  they  who, 
properly  speaking,  alone  are  measured : 
estimated  again  and  again  in  this  book  by 
tale  and  number — partakers  in  the  first 
resurrection, — the  Church  of  the  first-bom. 
Then  as  to  our  question  2),  it  is  one  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  engaged  the 
attention  of  expositors.  When  a  command 
is  elsewhere  in  this  book  given  to  the  Seer, 
we  may  observe  that  his  fulfilment  of  it 
is  commonly  indicated.  He  is  commanded 
to  write,  and  the  writing  before  us  proves 
his  obedience.  He  is  ordered  to  take  the 
little  book,  and  he  goes  and  takes  it.  But 
of  the  fulfilment  by  him  of  this  command. 
Arise  and  measure,  no  hint  appears  to  be 
given.  The  voice  goes  on  continuously,  until 
it  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  naiTativc 
of  the  vision,  and  we  are  startled  by  "  and 
I  heard  a  loud  voice,"  in  ver.  12,  when 
we  had  thought  it  to  be  still  speaking. 
After  that,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  mea- 
suring, till  another  and  more  glorious  build- 
ing is  measured  in  ch.  xxi.  This  being  so, 
either  1)  which  is  inconceivable,  the  mea- 
surement does   not   take  place  at  all,  or, 

2)  which  is  hardly  probable,  it  takes  place 
and   no  result  is  communicated  to  us,  or 

3)  the  result  of  it  is  found  in  the  sub- 
sequent prophecies :  in  the  minute  and 
careful  distinctions  between  the  servants  of 
God  and  those  who  receive  the  mark  of  the 
wild-beast — in  all  thosa  indications  which 
point  out  to  us  the  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  and  height,  both  of  faith,  and  of  un- 
faithfulness). And  the  court  which  is 
outside  the  temple  (i.  e.  apparently,  every 
thing  except  the  temple  itself:  not  merely 
the  outer  court  or  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
That  only  the  temple  itself,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  is  to  be  measured,  is  significant  for 
the  meaning  above  maintained)  cast  out 
(of  thy  measurement.  But  these  strong 
words,  conveying  so  slight  a  meaning, 
doubtless  bear  in  them  a  tinge  also  of  the 
stronger  meaning,  "  reckon  as  profane," 
"  account  not  as  included  in  the  sacred 
precinct "),  and  measure  not  it  (it  has  a 
slight  emphasis :  otherwise,  it  need  not  have 
been  expressed  in  the  original),  because  it 
was  given  (viz.  at  the  time  when  the  state 
of  things  subsisting  in  the  vision  came  in  : 
or,  in  God's  apportionment)  to  the  Gentiles 
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holif  city  shall  they  tread 
under  fvot  forty  and  two 
months.  3  And  I  will  give 
power  unto  my  two  wit- 
nesses, and  they  shall  pro- 
phesy    a      thousand      two 

(if  the  temple  and  the  worshippers  repre- 
sent the  elect  church  of  the  first-born,  the 
nations  will  correspond  to  those  who  are 
outside  this  sacred  enclosure  :  those  over 
whom  eventually  the  millennial  reign  of 
ch.  XX.  shall  be  exercised :  those  from 
among  whom  shall  spring  the  enmity 
ag-.iinst  God's  church,  but  among  whom 
also  shall  be  many  who  shall  fear,  and 
give  God  glory,  compare  ver.  13.  Of  these 
is  formed  the  outward  seeming  church, 
mixed  up  with  the  world ;  in  them,  though 
ivot  in  each  case  commensurate  with  them, 
is  Babylon,  is  the  reign  of  the  wild-beast, 
the  agency  of  the  false  prophet :  they  are 
the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  the  material 
on  which  judgment  and  mercy  are  severally 
exercised  in  the  rest  of  this  book  [see 
especially  ver.  18],  as  contrasted  with  God's 
own  people,  gathered  and  to  be  gathered 
out  from  among  them),  and  they  shall 
tread  down  (i.e.  trample  as  conquerors, 
the  outer  church  being  in  subjection  to 
them  :  see  Luke  xxi.  24,  Dan.  viii.  13. 
The  other  meaning,  shall  tread,  merely, 
is  of  course  included;  but  must  not 
be  made  the  prevalent  one.  The  period 
named  shall  be  one  during  which  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereih  violence, 
and  violent  men  take  if  by  force,"  Matt, 
xi.  12)  the  holy  city  (Jerusalem,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  prophecy :  the  whole 
temple  except  the  temple  proper,  or 
sanctuary  itself,  being  counted  with  the 
city  outside)  forty  and  two  months  (this 
period  occurs  in  three  forms  in  this 
book  :  1)  as  forty-two  mouths  ;  see  ch.  xiii. 
5 :  2)  as  1260  days  =  42  months  x  30, 
see  ver.  3,  ch.  xii.  6:3)  as  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time  =  3^  years  =  3  x  360  + 
180  ;=  1260  days,  see  ch.  xii.  14.  This 
latter  designation  is  also  found  in  Dan. 
vii.  25,  xii.  7.  With  respect  to  these 
periods,  I  may  say  that,  equal  as  they  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be,  we  have  no  right  to  sup- 
j)ose  them,  in  any  two  given  cases,  to  be 
identical,  unless  the  context  requires  such 
a  supposition.  For  instance,  in  these  two 
verses,  2  and  3,  there  is  strong  temptation 
to  regard  the  two  equal  periods  as  coin- 
cident and  identical :  but  it  is  plain  that 
such  a  view  is  not  required  by  the  context; 
the  prophecy  contains  no  note  of  such  coin- 
cidence, but  may  be  very  simply  read  with- 
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holy   city  shall   they  •  tread    under  « i'""-  ^"1. « 
foot  ^  forty  and  two  months.     3  And  f  eh.iui.s. 
I  will  give  unto  my  two  ^  witnesses,  Rch.ix.i. 
''and  they  shall  prophesy  *a  thou- hch.xix.^io. 


out  it,  on  the  view  that  the  two  periods  arc 
equal  in  duration,  but  independent  of  one 
another :  and  the  rather,  that  this  pro- 
phecy, as  has  been  already  shewn,  is  of  a 
compendious  character,  hereafter  to  be 
stated  at  large.  I  will  further  remark,  and 
the  reader  will  find  this  abundantly  borne 
out  by  research  into  histories  of  apocalyptic 
exegesis,  that  no  solution  at  all  approaching 
to  a  satisfactory  one  has  ever  yet  been  given 
of  any  one  of  these  periods.  This  being 
so,  my  principle  is  to  regard  them  as  being 
still  among  the  things  unknown  to  the 
Church,  and  awaiting  their  elucidation  by 
the  event.  It  is  our  duty  to  feel  our  way 
by  all  the  indications  which  Scripture  fur- 
nishes, and  by  the  light  which  history,  in 
its  main  and  obvious  salient  events,  has 
thrown  on  Scripture  :  and,  when  those  fail 
us,  to  be  content  to  confess  our  ignorance. 
An  apocalyptic  commentary  which  ex- 
plains every  thing,  is  self-convicted  of 
error). 

3—13.]  The  two  witnesses:  their 
testimony,  death,  resurrection,  ascension  : 
consequences  on  the  beholders.  The  re- 
marks just  made  are  here  esj>ecially  appli- 
cable. No  solution  has  ever  been  given 
of  this  portion  of  the  prophecy.  Either  the 
two  witnesses  are  literal, — two  individual 
men,— or  they  are  symbolical, — two  indi- 
viduals taken  as  the  concentration  of  prin- 
ciples and  characteristics,  and  this  either 
in  themselves,  or  as  representing  men  who 
embodied  those  principles  and  characteris- 
tics. In  the  following  notes  I  shall  point 
out  how  far  one,  how  far  another  of  these 
views,  is  favoured  by  the  text,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.  And  I  will  give  to  my  two 
witnesses  (the  heavenly  voice  is  still  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  Christ.  That  we  must 
not  press  the  my  to  the  inference  that  Christ 
himself  speaks,  is  plain  by  the  words,  where 
also  their  Lord  was  crucified,  below.  The 
definite  article  the  [in  the  original,  it  is, 
to  the  two  witnesses  of  me]  seems  as  if 
the  two  witnesses  were  well  known,  and 
distinct  in  their  individuality.  The  two  is 
essential  to  the  prophecy,  and  is  not  to  be 
explained  away.  No  interpretation  can  be 
right  which  does  not,  either  in  individuals, 
or  in  characteristic  lines  of  testimony,  re- 
tain and  bring  out  this  dualism.  Sec 
further  below),  and  they  shall  prophesy 
3   X 
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sand   two   hundred    and    threescore 

days,  clothed  in  sackcloth.     *  These 

are  the  ^  two  olive   trees,    and   the 

two  candlesticks  which  stand  before 

the  t  Lord   of  the  earth.     ^  And   if 

'  any  one   is   minded  to   hurt  them, 

2  Kings  i,  10.  ^  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth, 

12.^  j«.  1.10.         devoureth  their  enemies  :  •"  and 

Ezek.xlui.  S.  .11 

m'NuTbyxvl:  if  any  one  is  mmded  to  hurt  them, 
*"■  he  must   in  this  manner  be  killed. 


k  Pb.  lii.  8. 
Jer.  xi.  16. 
Zech.  Iv.  8. 
II.  14. 

t  So  all  our 
ancient  MS: 
and  almost 
all  others. 
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hundred  and  threescore 
days,  clothed  in  sackcloth. 
*  These  are  the  two  olive 
trees,  and  the  two  candle- 
sticks  standing  before  the 
God  of  the  earth.  ^  And 
if  any  man  will  hurt  them, 
fire  proceedeth  out  of  their 
mouth,  and  devoureth  their 
enemies:  and  if  any  man 
will  hurt  them,  he  must 
in  this  manner  be    killed. 


(this  has  generally  been  taken  to  mean, 
shall  preach  repentance.  It  may  be  so  : 
but  in  ch.  x.  11,  the  verb  is  used  in  its  later 
and  stricter  sense  oi foretelling  events,  as  in 
1  Pet.  i.  19  ;  Jude  14.  If  their  testimony 
consisted  in  denouncing  judgment,  the  other 
would  necessarily  be  combined  with  it)  a 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days(Dus- 
terdieck  remarks  that  the  fact  of  a  period 
of  the  same  length  as  the  forty-two  months 
being  now  expressed  in  days,  implies  that 
they  will  prophesy  day  by  day  throughout 
it.  The  reader  \vill  of  course  see,  that  the 
two  questions,  of  these  days  being  days 
or  years,  and  of  the  individuality  or  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  witnesses,  are 
mutually  connected  together.  He  will  also 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  pure  assumption 
that  the  two  periods,  the  forty -two  months 
and  the  1260  days,  coincide  over  the  same 
space  of  time.  The  duration  of  time  is 
that  during  which  the  power  of  Elijah's  pro- 
phecy shut  up  the  heaven  :  viz.  three  years 
and  six  mouths  :  see  Luke  iv.  25,  and  more 
on  ver.  6  below),  clothed  in  sackcloth  (in 
token  of  need  of  repentance  and  of  ap- 
proaching judgment :  see  Isa.  xxii.  12  : 
Jer.  iv.  8,  vi.  26 ;  Jonah  iii.  5.  Certainly 
this  portion  of  the  prophetic  description 
strongly  favours  the  individual  interpre- 
tation. For  first,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
whole  bodies  of  men  and  churches  could  be 
thus  described  :  and  secondly,  the  principal 
symbolical  interpreters  have  left  out,  or 
passed  very  slightly,  this  unportant  parti- 
cular. One  does  not  see  how  bodies  of 
men  who  lived  like  other  men  [their  being 
the  victims  of  persecution  is  another  mat- 
ter], can  be  said  to  have  prophesied  clothed 
in  sackcloth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
such  was  the  garment  of  Elijah;  s«e 
2  Kings  i.  8,  and  compare  Matt.  iii.  4). 
These  are  the  two  olive  trees  and  the  two 
candlesticks  which  stand  before  the  Lord 


of  the  earth  (the  whole  from  ref.  Zech., 
to  which  the  article  the  refers.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  while  in  Zech.  we 
have  the  two  olive  trees,  and  spoken  of 
in  the  same  terms  as  here,  there  is  but  one 
candlestick,  with  its  seven  lights,  which 
very  seven  lights,  as  there  interpreted  in 
ver.  10,  are  referred  to  in  our  ch.  iv.  5, 
V.  6.  So  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
say,  whence  the  two  candlesticks  have 
come.  The  most  probable  view  is  that 
St.  John  has  taken  up  and  amplified  the 
prophetic  symbolism  of  Zechariah,  carrying 
it  on  by  the  well-known  figure  of  hghts, 
as  representing  God's  testifying  servants. 
Who  the  two  "  sons  of  oil"  in  the  prophet 
were,  whether  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  or 
the  prophets  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  is  of 
no  import  to  our  text  here) :  and  if  any  one 
be  minded  to  harm  them,  fire  goeth  forth 
(the  present  tense,  used  of  that  which  is 
habitual  and  settled,  though  yet  future: 
see  also  on  ver.  7  below)  out  of  their 
mouth,  and  devoureth  their  enemies  (so 
Elijah,  2  Kings  i.  10  fl'.  :  and  so  ran  the 
word  of  promise  to  Jeremiah,  Jer.  v.  14, 
"I  will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire, 
and  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall  devour 
them  :"  the  two  being  here  combined  toge- 
ther. Compare  also  Ecclus.  xlviii.  I,  "  Then 
stood  up  Elias  the  prophet  as  fire,  and 
his  word  burned  like  a  lamp  ") :  and  if 
any  one  he  minded  to  harm  them,  after 
this  manner  (see  Ecclus.  xlviii.  3,  "He 
three  times  brought  down  fire")  he  must 
be  killed  (this  whole  description  is  most 
difficult  to  apply,  on  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation;  as  is  that  which  follows. 
And  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
allegorists  halt  and  are  perplexed  ex- 
ceedingly. The  double  announcement  here 
seems  to  stamp  the  hteral  sense,  and  the 
words,  if  any  one,  and,  he  must  be  killed, 
are   decisive   against   any   mere   national 
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^  These  have  potper  to  shut 
heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in 
the  days  of  their  prophecy  : 
and  have  power  over  waters 
to  turn  them  to  blood,  and 
to  smite  the  earth  with  all 
plagues,  as  often  as  they 
will.  7  Ayid  when  they 
shall  have  finished  their 
testimony,  the  beast  that 
ascendeth  out  of  tlte  bot- 
tomless pit  shall  make  war 
against  tliem,  and  shall 
overcome  them,  and  kill 
them.  8  And  tlieir  dead 
bodies     shall     lio     in     the 
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^  These  "  have    power   to    shut    the  " '  km.bs  xvii 

'■    ^  1.    Jaiuea  v. 

heaven,    that     rain     may    not    fall    '*'"• 

durinj^  the  days  of  their  prophecy : 

and    they    "have    power    over    the  °Ei»d.vii. i» 

waters    to   turn   them    into    blood, 

and  to  smite  the  earth  with  every 

plague,  as  often  as  they  will.     7  And 

when    they     p  have     finished     their  p  Luue  xin.  S2. 

testimony,     i  the     wi*ld-beast     that  i ^'';^^;s'g'- ''• 

Cometh   up  ''out  of  the  abyss  ^ shall  rch.ii.a. 

^  .  •'  6  Dan.  vii.21. 

make  war  ag-ainst  them,    and   shall    zecii.xiv.2. 
overcome     them,     and     kill     them. 


And  their  dead  f  body  [f  isl   upon  ^TJZ'f^ 

*'      ■-  -^  ^  ancient  MSS., 

t  Not  expressed  in  the  original. 


and  most  of  the  others.    The  Sinaitie  reads  bodies:  see  belom  c 


application  of  the  words.  Individuality 
could  not  be  more  strongly  indicated). 
These  have  (see  on  the  present  tense 
above)  [the]  power  to  shut  the  heaven, 
that  the  rain  may  not  rain  during  the 
days  of  their  prophecy  (as  did  Elijah  :  the 
duration  of  the  time  also  corresponding : 
see  rett'.) :  and  they  have  power  over  the 
waters  to  turn  them  into  blood  (as  liad 
Moses,  ret'.),  and  to  smite  the  earth  with 
(see  1  Sam.  iv.  8,  from  which,  applying  to 
the  plagues  in  Egypt,  the  expression  is 
taken)  every  plague  as  often  as  they  shall 
be  minded  (all  this  points  out  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Moses,  combined  with  that  of 
Elias.  And  undoubtedly,  it  is  in  these  two 
directions  that  we  must  look  for  the  two 
witnesses,  or  lines  of  witnesses.  The  one 
impersonates  the  law,  the  other  the  pro- 
phets. The  one  reminds  us  of  the  prophet 
whom  God  should  raise  up  like  unto  Moses  ; 
the  other  of  Elias  the  prophet,  who  should 
come  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord  ;  "  Who  wast  ordained  for  re- 
proof in  their  times,  to  pacify  the  wrath 
of  tJie  Lord's  judgment,  before  it  brake 
forth  into  fury,"  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10.  But 
whether  we  are  to  regard  these  prophecies 
as  to  be  fulfilled  by  individuals,  or  by  lines 
of  testimony,  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
indications  here  given).  And  when  they 
have  finished  (the  tense  used  in  the  original 
implies,  as  plainly  as  words  can  imply  it, 
that  the  whole  period  of  their  testimony 
will  be  at  an  end  when  that  which  is  next 
said  shall  happen.  All  attempts  of  the 
allegorical  expositors  to  escape  this  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  are  in  vain.     Such 
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is,  "when  they  shall  be  about  finish- 
ing :"  "  whilst  they  shall  perform : " 
"  when  they  shall  have  completed  their 
testimony,"  meaning  thereby  not  the 
whole  course  of  it,  but  any  one  complete 
delivery  of  it,  which  others  might  have 
followed)  their  testimony,  the  wild-beast 
that  Cometh  up  out  of  the  abyss  (this 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  wild-beast ; 
and  the  whole  description,  as  remarked 
above,  is  anticipatory.  The  present  tense 
gives  simply  designation,  as  so  often  :  and 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  future,  "  that  is 
to  come  up."  The  character  of  the  beast  is 
that  he  cometh  up  out  of  the  abyss. 
This  wild-beast  is  evidently  identical  with 
that  mentioned  in  ch.  xvii.  8,  of  which 
the  same  term  is  used,  "  which  is  about 
to  come  up  out  of  the  abyss :"  and  if  so, 
with  that  also  which  is  introduced  ch.  xiii. 
1  fl'.,  as  "  a  wild-beast  coming  up  out  of 
the  sea,"  seeing  that  the  same  details, 
of  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  are 
ascribed  to  the  two.  But,  though  the 
appellation  is  anticipatory  as  far  as  this 
book  is  concerned,  the  beast  spoken  of  was 
already  familiar  to  its  readers  from  Dan. 
vii. :  see  below)  shall  make  war  with 
them  (the  very  expi-ession  is  from  Dan. 
vii.  21),  and  shall  conquer  them  and 
shall  kill  them.  And  their  corpse  ("  their 
wreck."  The  singular  is  used,  not  for 
any  mystical  reason,  but  simply  because 
the  word  in  the  original  does  not  properly 
signify  a  dead  body,  but  that  which  has 
fallen,  be  it  of  one,  or  of  many.  Below, 
where  the  context  requires  the  separate 
corpses    to    be     specified,    wo    have    the 
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tch.xiv.s.ft    the  open  street  of  *  the  great  city, 
xvui.io.       namely,    that    which    spiritually    is 
uHeb.xni.__i^s.  called    Sodom    and    Egypt,    "where 
•t  so^/u-o  «/«ur  also    t  their     Lord     was     crucified. 
9*  And  some  from  among  the  peo- 
ple   and    tribes    and    tongues    and 
nations  look  upon  their  dead  t  body 
three  days  and  an  half,  ^  and  f  suffer 


MSS.,  and 
almost  ail 
the  rest,  an 


andfalhers. 

The  Hinaitie, 

the  third  of 

the  ancient 

MUS.,  hai, 

the  Lord. 
X  oil.  xvii.  15. 
t  So  all  our  ancient 


.  here,  and  most  of  the  others. 


y  Ps.  Ixiix.  2,  S. 
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street  of  the  great  city 
ivhick  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where 
also  our  Lord  teas  cru- 
cified. 9  And  they  of  the 
people  and  kindreds  and 
tongues  and  nations  shall 
see  their  dead  bodies  three 
days  and  an  half,  and 
shall  not  suffer  their  dead 

t  So  all  our  ancient  MSS. 


plural)  [is]  (the  present  is  best  to  sup- 
ply, on  account  of  the  verbs  following, 
which  are  in  the  present,  until  we  come  to 
shall  send  :  and  with  which  the  portion 
relating  to  the  corpses  is  bound  up)  upon 
the  open  street  (literally,  the  wide  space) 
of  the  great  city  (not  Jerusalem  [see 
above],  which  is  never  called  by  this 
name:  but  the  great  city  of  the  suc- 
ceeding visions,  of  which  this  is  antici- 
patory and  compendious),  namely,  that 
which  is  called  spiritually  (i.  e.  allegori- 
cally ;  in  a  sense  higher  than  the  literal 
and  obvious  one.  The  only  other  place 
in  which  we  find  this  usage  of  the  word 
is  in  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  which  see,  and  notes 
there)  Sodom  and  Egypt  (those  Com- 
mentators who  maintain  that  the  literal 
Jerusalem  is  here  meant,  allege  Isa.  i. 
9  ff.,  and  Ezek.  xvi.  48,  as  places  where 
she  is  called  Sodom.  But  the  latter  place 
is  no  example :  for  there  Jerusalem  is 
compared,  in  point  of  sinfulness,  with 
her  sisters,  Samaria  and  Sodom,  and  is 
not  called  Sodom  at  all.  And  in  Isaiah  i. 
9  ff.,  1)  it  is  not  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Jewish  people  in  general  [see  also  Isa. 
iii.  9]  that  are  called  by  this  name :  and 
that  2)  not  so  much  in  respect  of  de- 
pravity, as  of  the  desolation  of  Judaja, 
which  [vv.  7 — 9]  almost  equalled  that  of 
the  devoted  cities.  And  even  supposing 
tliis  to  be  a  case  in  point,  no  instance  can 
ho  alleged  of  Jerusalem  being  called  Egypt, 
or  any  thing  bearing  such  an  interpretation. 
Whereas  in  tlie  subsequent  prophecy  both 
these  comparisons  are  naturally  suggested 
with  regard  to  the  great  city  there  men- 
tioned :  viz  that  of  Sodom  by  eh.  xix.  3, 
compared  with  Gen.  xix.  28,  and  that  of 
Egy])t,  and  indeed  Sotlom  also,  by  ch.  xviii. 
4  If.),  where  their  Lord  also  (as  well 
as  tbey  :  not  the  specific  term  crucifixion, 
but  the  general  fact  of  death  by  per- 
Becution,  underlying  it,  being  in  the 
Writer's  mind)  was  crucified  (these  worda 


have  principally  led  those  who  hold  the 
literal  Jerusalem  to  be  meant.  But  if, 
as  I  believe  I  have  shewn,  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  forbidden  by  the  previous 
words,  then  we  must  not  fall  back  on 
an  erroneous  view  on  account  of  the  ap- 
parent requirements  of  these  words,  but 
enquire  whether  by  the  light  of  the  sub- 
sequent prophecy,  which  is  an  expansion 
of  this,  we  may  find  some  meaning  for 
them  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
conditions.  And  this  is  surely  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  If  we  compare  ch.  xviii. 
24  with  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  we  shall  find  a  wider 
ground  than  the  mere  literal  Jerusalem  on 
which  to  place  the  Lord's  own  martyrdom 
and  that  of  His  saints.  It  is  true.  He  was 
crucified  at  Jerusalem  :  but  it  is  also  true 
that  He  was  crucified  not  in,  but  outside 
the  city,  and  by  the  hands,  not  of  Jews, 
but  of  llomans.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
literal  Jerusalem,  in  whom  was  found  the 
blood  of  all  the  saints  who  had  been  slain 
on  earth,  has  been  superseded  by  that 
wider  and  greater  city,  of  which  this  pro- 
phecy speaks  :  and  as  the  temple,  in  pro- 
phetic language,  has  become  the  church 
of  God,  so  the  outer  city,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, has  become  the  great  city  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  God's  final  judg- 
ments. For  those  who  consider  this,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  interpreting  even 
this  local  designation  also  of  this  great 
city).  And  some  from  among  the  peoples 
and  tribes  and  languages  and  nations 
look  upon  (the  prophetic  history  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  present,  as  in  ch.  xviii. 
11  compared  with  ver.  9,  and  elsewhere) 
their  corpse  (see  above)  three  days  and 
a  half  (on  this  period  we  may  remark, 
that  these  3J  days  are  connected  by 
analogy  with  the  periods  previously  men- 
tioned: with  the  1260  days  and  42 
months  =  34  years :  and  that  in  each 
case  the  half  of  the  mystic  number  7 
enters.     Also,    that    Elliott's    calculation 
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bodies  to  be  put  in  graves. 
10  And  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  re- 
joice over  them,  and  make 
merry,  and  shall  send 
gifts  one  to  another;  be- 
cause these  two  prophets 
tormented  them  that  dwelt 
on  the  earth.  ^^  And  after 
three  days  and  an  half  the 
Spirit  of  life  from  Qod 
entered  into  them,  and 
they  stood  upon  their  feet ; 
and  great  fear  fell  upon 
them  which  saw  them. 
'-  And  they  heard  a  great 
voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  them.  Come  up  hither. 
And  they  ascended  up  to 
heaven  in  a  cloud;  and 
their  enemies  beheld  them. 
^^  And  the  same  hour  was 
there  a  great  earthquake, 
and  the  tenth  part  of  the 
city  fell,  and  in  the  earth- 
quake were   slain  of  men 


which  l'o:r. 
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not  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put  in 
a  tomb.      10  2  And  .they  that   dwell 
upon  the  earth  f  rejoice  over  them, 
and  make   merry,  ^and   shall   send 
gifts  one  to  another ;  ^  because  these 
two  prophets  tormented    them  that 
dwelt  on  the  earth.     i^'^And  after 
the   three   days"  and   an    half  ^  the 
Spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into  ^v'eV"'"'' 
them,   and   they  stood    upon    their  **  s.'o.Vu" 
feet;  and  great  fear  fell  upon  them 
which   beheld   them.      12  ^^d   they 
heard  a  great  voice  out  of   heaven 
saying  unto  them.  Come  up  hither. 
^And   thev  went  up  to  heaven  ^in  eisa.iiy.is. 
the  clouds;  Sand  their  enemies  be-f'^»J^§- 
held   them.      13  And   in   that   hour^l^T"" 
there  ^was  a  great  earthquake,  '  and  i>  ch.  vi.  u. 
the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  names 


of  this  period  as  3J  years,  by  which  he 
makes  out  that  that  period  elapsed,  "  pre- 
cisely, to  a  day,"  between  the  niuth  ses- 
sion of  the  Lateran  council,  and  the  post- 
ing up  of  the  theses  by  Luther  at  Witten- 
berg,— and  on  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
exclaims,  "  0  wonderful  prophecy !  0  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  of 
the  fbreknowledge  of  God ! " — labours  under 
this  fatal  defect ;— that  whereas  his  3  years, 
from  May  5,  1514,  to  May  5,  1517,  are 
years  of  365  days,  his  half-year,  from 
May  5,  1517,  to  Oct.  31,  of  the  same  year, 
is  "  180,  or  half  360  days  :"  i.  e.  wanting 
2^  days  of  the  time  required  according  to 
that  reckoning.  I  may  observe,  that  in 
his  Apocalypsis  Alfordiana,  p.  128,  he  has 
repeated  this  inconsistency),  and  do  not 
permit  their  corpses  to  be  put  into  a 
tomb  (the  word  in  the  original  means  not 
a  grave,  but  a  monument,  or  a  tomb).  And 
they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  (i.  e.,  the 
godless  world)  rejoice  over  them  (at  their 
fall)  and  are  glad,  and  shall  send  gifts  to 
one  another  (as  on  a  day  of  festival,  see  Neh. 
viii.  10, 12 ;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22),  because  these 
two  prophets  tormented  them  that  dwelt 
upon  the  earth  (viz.  by  the  plagues  above 
mentioned,  vv.  5,  6).  And  after  the  three 
days  and  an  half,  the  Spirit  of  life  (not,  a 


spirit:  the  whole  diction  is  closely  imi- 
tated from  that  used  of  the  dry  bones  in 
Ezek.  xxxvii.)  from  God  (these  words, 
from  God,  belong  not  only  to  life,  but  to 
the  Spirit  of  life)  entered  in  them,  and 
they  stood  upon  their  feet  (the  very  words 
of  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10),  and  great  fear  fell 
upon  those  who  beheld  them.  And  they 
heard  a  great  voice  from  heaven  saying 
to  them,  Come  up  hither.  And  they 
went  up  to  heaven  in  the  cloud  (or,  as 
we  more  commonly  say  iu  English,  the 
clouds :  viz.  the  cloud  which  ordinarily 
floats  in  the  air;  the  mist:  not,  "the 
cloud  of  Christ's  glory  :"  nor  needing  iden- 
tification  with  any  cloud  previously  men- 
tioned in  this  book.  But  the  ascension 
of  the  witnesses  partakes  of  the  character 
of  His  ascension.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  this  ascension  by  those 
who  interpret  the  witnesses  figuratively 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  the 
like.  The  modern  historical  system,  which 
can  interpret  such  a  Scripture  phrase  of 
"  calling  up  to  political  ascendancy  and 
power,"  surely  needs  no  refutation  from 
me),  and  their  enemies  beheld  them. 
And  in  that  hour  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the 
city  (the  great  city,  as  above)  fell,  and 
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of  men   seven    tlioasand :    and   the 
Kjosh.vu.io.  remnant    became    affrighted,    ''and 

*="•*•        g-ave  g-lory  to  the   God  of  heaven. 
ich.vii^Kis.     in  The  second  woe  is  past;  behold, 

*""'-^-        the  third  woe  cometh  quickly. 
mch.x.7.  15  j\^n(j  m  ^|^g  scvcnth  angel  sound- 

niss.xxvii.i3. ed;  "and  there  were  great  voices  in 
oL^iiw      heaven,    saying,    °  The    f   kingdom 

t  So  all  our 
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seven  iJtousand :  and  the 
remnant  tvere  affrighted, 
and  gave  glory  to  the  God 
of  heaven.  ^*  The  second 
tvoe  is  past :  and,  behold, 
the  third  tvoe  cometh 
quicMy,  '^  ji^d  the  se- 
venth angel  sounded  ;  and 
there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  sayina.  The  Icing- 
doms    of  this    ivorld    are 


there  were  slain  in  the  earthquake  names 
of  men  (i.  e.  men  t/hemselves,  the  expression 
shewing  that  the  number  is  carefully  and 
precisely  stated,  as  if  the  name  of  each 
Avere  recounted  :  see  below)  seven  thou- 
sands (i.  e.  the  number  7000.  In  every 
place  of  the  23  where  the  word  "  chilias  " 
occurs  in  the  New  Test.,  it  signifies  simply 
the  numeral  1000,  and  never  a  chiliad, 
or  a  province,  as  the  historical  interpre- 
tation, forcing  the  expression  to  mean 
the  seven  Dutch  united  provinces,  which 
were  lost  to  the  Papacy  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  also  forces  the  expression  names 
of  men  out  of  its  idiomatic  sense  to 
import  "  titles  of  dignity  and  command," 
Duchies,  Marquisates,  Lordships),  and 
the  rest  (of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city) 
became  terrified,  and  gave  glory  (it 
would  be  entirely  needless  to  contend  that 
gave  belongs  to  the  same  subject  as 
became  terrified,  viz.  the  rest,  had  not  an 
attempt  been  made  to  supply  "  the  ascended 
witnesses"  as  a  new  subject.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  inapplicability  of  the  instances 
cited  to  justify  such  a  view,  our  ch.  xiv.  7  is 
decisive  against  it,  where  men  are  exhorted 
to  "fear  God,  and  give  Sim  glory :"  as 
.tlso  ch.  xvi.  9,  where  the  men  tormented 
"  did  not  repent,  to  give  Him  glory." 
lu  fact,  the  giving  glory  to  God  is  not 
equivalent  in  the  Scriptures  to  thanking 
God,  but  is,  as  Bengel  notices,  "  a  mark 
of  conversion,"  or  at  all  events,  of  the 
recognition  of  God.  The  exceptions  to 
this  are  more  apparent  than  real,  e.  g. 
Luke  xvii.  18,  where  recognition  is  the 
main  feature :  Rev.  iv.  9,  where  glory 
(Iocs  not  stand  alone.  See  also  1  Sam. 
vi.  5.  Josh.  vii.  19  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
jjhrase)  to  the  God  of  heaven  (an  ex- 
pression otherwise  confined  to  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Test.).  The  second 
woe  is  past  (sec  on  ch.  ix.  12) :  behold, 
the     third    woe     cometh     quickly    (the. 


episodical  visions  of  ch.  x.  1 — 11,  xi. 
1 — 13,  are  finished;  and  the  prophecy 
recurs  to  the  plagues  of  the  sixth  trumpet, 
ch.  ix.  13^21.  These  formed  the  second 
woe  :  and  upon  these  the  third  is  to  follow. 
But  in  actual  relation,  and  in  detail,  it 
does  net  immediately  follow.  Instead  of 
it,  we  have  voices  of  thanksgiving  in  heaven, 
for  that  the  hour  of  God's  kingdom  and 
vengeance  is  come.  The  Seer  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  this 
taking  of  the  kingdom-,  this  remand  to 
God's  servants,  this  destruction  of  the 
destroyers  of  the  earth.  Before  he  does 
so,  another  series  of  prophetic  visions  must 
be  given,  regarding  not  merely  the  dwellers 
on  the  earth,  but  the  Church  herself,  her 
glory  and  her  shame,  her  faithfulness  and 
her  apostasy.  When  this  series  has  been 
given,  then  shall  be  declared  in  its  fulness 
the  manner  and  the  process  of  the  time  of 
the  end.  And  consequently  as  at  the  end 
of  the  vision  of  the  seals,  so  here  also. 
The  sixth  seal  gave  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding signs  of  the  great  day— we  were 
shewn  in  anticipatory  episodes,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  elect  and  the  multitude  before 
the  throne,  and  then  tl)e  veil  was  dropt  upon 
that  series  of  visions  and  another  began. 
And  now,  God's  avenging  judgments  on 
the  earth,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His 
saints,  having  reachea  their  final  point  of 
accomplishment,  and  the  armies  of  heaven 
having  given  solemn  thanks  for  the  hour 
being  come,  again  the  veil  is  dropt,  and 
again  a  new  procession  of  visions  begins 
from  the  beginning.  The  third  woe,  so 
soon  to  come,  is  in  narration  deferred  until 
all  the  various  underplots,  so  to  speak, 
of  God's  Providence  have  been  brought 
onward  to  a  point  ready  for  the  great  and 
final  denouement). 

15  —  19.]  The  seventh  trumpet.  And 
the  seventh  angel  blew  his  trumpet,  and 
there  were  great  voices  in  heaven  (no- 
tice, ii)  that  the  seventh  seal,  the  seventh 
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become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever,  i®  And 
ihefour  and  twenty  elders, 
which  sat  before  God  on 
their  seats,  fell  upon  their 
faces,  and  worshipped  God, 
•7  sai/ing.  We  give  thee 
thanks,  O  Lord  God 
Almighty,  wMch  art,  and 
toast,  and  art  to  come ; 
because  thou  hast  taken 
to  thee  thy  great  power, 
■  and  hast  reigned.  ^^  And 
the  nations  were  angry, 
and  thy  wrath  is  come, 
and  the  time  of  the  dead, 
that  they  should  be  Judged, 
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over  the  world  is  become  our  Lord's, 

and  of  his  Christ;    p  and   he    shall "  P'Vli""; 

reig-n   for   ever   and    ever.       i^  And    '"' 

1  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  which  is!'v!8:& 

sat  before  God  on  their  thrones,  fell    "'"■*■ 

upon    their    faces,    and   worshipped 

God,  17  saying,  We  give  thee  thanks, 

O    Lord     God    Almighty 

art,  and  wast  f ;  because  thou  hast  t 

taken  thy  great  might, 

reigned,     i^  t  And  the  nations  were 

angry,  and  thine  anger  came,  "  and  s lh.xj":9. 

the  time  of  the  dead,  to  be  judged,  "j>j^n-''"-9. 
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trumpet,  and  the  seventh  vial,  arc  all  dif- 
ferently accompanied  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding series  in  each  case,  b)  At  each  se- 
venth member  of  the  series  we  hear  what 
is  done,  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven, — the 
half-hour's  silence,  the  song  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, the  voice  from  the  temple  and  the 
throne,  saying,  "  It  is  done."  c)  At  each 
seventh  member  likewise  we  have  it  related 
in  the  form  of  a  solemn  conclusion,  that 
thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  voices  (and 
an  earthquake,  and  a  great  hail)  occurred  : 
see  ch.  xvi.  18  fl".  d)  At  each  seventh 
member  we  have  plain  indication  in  the 
imagery  or  by  direct  expression,  that  the 
end  is  come,  or  close  at  hand :  1)  by  the 
imagery  of  the  sixth  seal,  and  the  two  epi- 
sodes, preceding  the  seventh  seal :  2)  by 
the  declaration  here,  "  th^  time  of  the  dead 
is  come  to  be  judged  t"  3)  by  '^  It  is  done," 
sounding  from  the  temple  and  the  throne 
on  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial, 
e)  All  this  forms  strong  ground  for  infer- 
ence, that  the  three  series  of  visions  arc 
not  continuous,  but  resumptive :  not  in- 
deed going  over  the  same  ground  with  one 
another,  either  of  time  or  of  occurrence, 
but  each  evolving  something  which  was 
not  in  the  former,  and  putting  the  course 
of  God's  Providence  in  a  different  light. 
It  is  true,  that  the  seals  involve  the  trum- 
l>ets,  the  trumpets  the  vials  :  but  it  is  not 
in  mere  temporal  succession :  the  involu- 
tion and  inclusion  are  far  deeper :  the 
world-wide  vision  of  the  seals  containing 
the  cry  for  vengeance,  out  of  which  is 
evolved  the  series  of  the  trumpets :  and 
this  again  containing  the  episodical  visions 


of  the  little  book  and  the  witnesses,  out  of 
which  are  evolved  the  visions  of  ecclesias- 
tical faithfulness  and  apostasy  which  fol- 
low) saying  (whose  these  voices  were,  is 
not  specified  :  but  we  may  fairly  assume 
them  to  have  been  those  of  the  armies  of 
heaven  and  the  four  living-beings,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  twenty -four  elders 
which  follow),  The  Kingdom  over  the 
world  is  become  our  Lord's  and  of  his 
Christ  (no  supply,  such  as  "  the  Kingdom," 
is  required.  The  genitive  in  both  cases  is 
one  merely  of  possession),  and  He  (no  em- 
phasis on  He,  as  we  are  almost  sure  to  lay 
on  it,  perhaps  from  the  accent  unavoidable 
in  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  Handel)  shall 
reign  to  the  ages  of  the  ages  (^his  an- 
nouncement necessarily  belongs  to  the  time 
close  on  the  millennial  reign :  and  this  is 
no  more  than  we  might  expect  from  the 
declaration  of  the  strong  angel  in  ch.  x.  7). 
And  the  twenty-four  elders  (representing 
the  church  iu  glory)  which  before  God  sat 
upon  their  thrones,  fell  upon  their  faces, 
and  worshipped  God,  saying.  We  give 
thanks  to  Thee,  0  Lord  God  the  Almighty 
(this  ascription  of  thanks  is  the  return  for 
the  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints  fur- 
nished by  the  judgments  of  the  trumpets), 
who  art  and  wast,  because  Thou  hast 
taken  Thy  great  might  and  hast  reigned. 
And  the  nations  were  angry  (the  Sep- 
tuagint  translators  begin  Ps.  xcviii.  [our 
99th]  with  these  words :  "  The  Lord 
reigned,  let  the  people  be  angry"),  and 
Thine  anger  came,  and  the  time  of  the 
dead,  to  be  judged  (another  indication  that 
the  end  is  at  hand  when  these  words  arc 
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and  to  give  their  reward  unto  thy 
servants  the  prophets^  and  to  the 
saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name, 
the  ^  small  and  the  great ;  ^  and  to 
destroy  them  which  destroy  the 
earth.  ^^  And  ^  the  temple  of  God 
was  opened  in  heaven,  and  the  ark 
of  his  covenant  was  seen  in  his 
temple  :  and  *  there  were  lightnings, 
and  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  an 
earthquake,  '^  and  a  great  hail. 

XII.  1  And  a  great  sign  was  seen 
in  heaven;  a  woman  clothed  with 
the   sun,  and  the  moon  under  her 
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and  that  thou  shouldest 
give  reward  unto  thy  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  and 
to  the  saints,  and  them 
that  fear  thy  name,  small 
and  great;  and  shouldest 
destroy  them  which  destroy 
the  earth.  "  And  the 
temple  of  God  was  opened 
in  heaven,  and  there  was 
seen  in  his  temple  the  ark 
of  his  testament :  and  there 
were  lightnings,  and  voices, 
and  thunderings,  and  an 
earthquake,  and  great  • 
hail. 

XII.  *  And  there  ap- 
peared a  great  wonder  in 
heaven  ;  a  woman  clothed 
with    the    sun,    and     the 


spoken),  and  [the  time]  to  give  their  re- 
ward to  Thy  servants  the  prophets  (see 
especially  Matt.  x.  41,  to  which  reference 
seems  to  be  made),  and  to  the  saints,  and 
to  them  that  fear  Thy  name,  the  small 
and  the  great  (the  three  terms  together 
include  the  whole  church),  and  to  destroy 
the  destroyers  of  the  earth  (all  this  looks 
onward  to  judgments  and  acts  of  God  yet 
to  come  when  the  words  are  spoken.  The 
thanksgiving  is  not  that  God  bath  done  all 
this,  but  that  the  hour  is  come  for  it  all  to 
take  place.  Before  it  does,  another  im- 
portant series  of  visions  has  to  be  unfolded). 
19.]  Concluding,  and  transitional. 
And  the  temple  of  God  was  opened  in  the 
heaven,  and  the  ark  of  His  covenant  was 
seen  in  His  temple  (the  episode  of  ch.  xi. 
1  ft",  began  with  measuring  the  temple  of 
God,  the  shadow  of  things  in  the  heavens : 
and  now,  when  the  time  is  come  for  the 
judgments  there  indicated  to  be  fulfilled, 
that  temple  itself  in  the  heavens  is  laid 
open.  The  ark  of  the  Covenant  is  seen, 
the  symbol  of  God's  faithfulness  in  be- 
stowing grace  on  His  people,  and  inflicting 
vengeance  on  His  people's  enemies.  This 
is  evidently  a  solemn  and  befitting  inau- 
guration of  God's  final  judgments,  as  it  is 
a  conclusion  of  the  series  pointed  out  by 
the  trumpets,  which  have  been  inflicted  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  His  saints.  It  is 
from  this  temple  that  the  judgments  pro- 
ceed forth  [compare  ch.  \\v.  15,  17,  xv. 
3  IT.,  xvi.  17]  ;  from  His  inmost  and  holiest 
place  that  those  acts  of  vengeance  are 
'vrought  which   the  great    multitude    in 


heaven  recognize  as  faithful  and  true,  ch. 
xix.  2.  The  symbolism  of  this  verse,  the 
opening  for  the  first  time  of  the  heavenly 
temple,  also  indicates  of  what  nature  the 
succeeding  visions  are  to  be  :  that  they  will 
relate  to  God's  covenant  people  and  His 
dealings  with  them):  and  there  were 
lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings, 
and  an  earthquake,  and  a  great  hail  (the 
solemn  salvos,  so  to  speak,  of  the  artillery 
of  heaven,  with  which  each  series  of  visions 
is  concluded  :  see  this  commented  on  above, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section). 

Chap.  XII.]  The  Vision  of  the 
Woman  and  the  geeat  bed  Dea- 
GON.  On  the  nature  of  this  vision,  as  in- 
troductory of  the  whole  imagery  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  at  ch.  xi.  It  is  only  need- 
ful now  to  add,  that  the  principal  details 
of  the  present  section  are  rather  descrip- 
tive than  strictly  prophetical :  relating.just 
as  in  the  prophets  the  descriptions  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  to  things  passed  and  passing, 
and  serving  for  the  purpose  of  full  identi- 
fication and  of  giving  completeness  to  the 
whole  vision.  And  a  great  (important  in 
its  meaning,  as  well  as  vast  in  its  appear- 
ance) sign  (one  of  those  appearances  by 
which  God  signified  to  John  the  revela- 
tions of  this  book,  ch.  i.  1)  was  seen  in 
heaven  (heaven  here  is  manifestly  not  only 
the  show -place  of  the  visions  as  seen  by  the 
Seer,  but  has  a  substantial  place  in  the 
vision  :  for  below,  ver.  7  ff.,  we  have  the 
heaven  contrasted  with  the  earth,  and  the 
dragon  cast  out  of  heaven  into  the  earth. 
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moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars :  '  and  she 
being  with  child  cried, 
travailing  in  birth,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered. 
3  And  there  appeared 
another  wonder  in  heaven; 
and  behold  a  great  red 
dragon,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  and  seven 
crowns  upon  his  heads. 
*  And  his  tail  drew  the 
third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  did  cast  them 
to  the  earth ;  and  the 
dragon  stood  before  the 
u'oman  which  was  ready 
to  be  delivered,  for  to 
devour  her  child  as  soon 
as  it  was  born.  *  And 
she  brought  forth  a  man 
child,  who  was  to  rule  all 
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feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars  :  ^  and  she  being  with 
child    crieth,    ^travailinjj   in    birth,  aisa.)xvi.7. 

.     ^  Gal.  iv.  19. 

and  pained  to  be  delivered,     ^j^^d 
another   sign  was   seen  in   heaven; 
and   behold  •'  a   great    red    dragon,  b  ch.  xvii.  j. 
•=  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  cch.iTii.9,10. 
''and   upon    his    heads    seven    dia- dch.iiii.i. 
dems.      4.j^nd     ^his    tail     draweth  ech.ii.10,19. 
(down)  the  third  part  ""of  the  stars  r ch. ivii. is. 
of  heaven,  e  and  did   cast  them  to  g  Dan.  yiu.  10. 
the  earth  :  and  the  dragon  standeth 
^before   the  woman  which  is  readyhver.a. 
to  be  delivered,  that  when  she  hath 
borne,  'he   may  devour   her   child,  i  Eiod.i.ie. 
5  And    she    brought    forth    a    man 
child,  ^who  shall  rule  all   the   na- ''J'«  •;•»■ 


See  more  there),  a  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun,  and  the  moon  heneath  her  feet  (see 
Cant.  vi.  10,  which  seems  to  be  borne  in 
mind),  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars  (the  whole  symbolism  points  to  the 
Church,  the  bride  of  God  :  and  of  course, 
from  the  circumstances  afterwards  related, 
the  Old  Test,  church,  at  least  at  this  be- 
ginning of  the  vision.  That  the  blessed 
Virgin  cannot  be  intended,  is  plain  from 
the  subsequent  details,  and  was  recognized 
by  the  early  expositors.  The  crown  of 
twelve  stars  represents  the  Patriarchs. 
Victorinus  interprets  the  woman  as  the 
ancient  church,  and  the  twelve  stars  as 
above),  and  [she  is]  (or,  being)  with  child 
[and]  crieth  ont  in  pangs  and  tormented 
to  bring  forth.  And  another  sign  was 
seen  in  heaven :  and  behold,  a  great  red 
dragon  (interpreted  below,  ver.  9,  to  be 
the  devil,  the  ancient  serpent :  see  also  vv. 
13,  15.  He  is  red  perhaps  for  the  com- 
bined reasons,  of  the  wasting  properties  of 
fire,  and  the  redness  of  blood :  see  John 
viii.  44),  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  npon  his  head  seven  diadems 
(the  Dragon  being  the  devil,  these  sym- 
bolic features  nmst  be  interpreted  of  the 
assuming  by  him  of  some  of  those  details 
in  the  form  of  the  beast  in  ch.  xiii.  1  ff.,  to 
whom  afterwards  he  gives  his  power  and 
his  throne:  in  other  words,  as  indicating 
tliat  ho  lays  wait  for  the  woman's  ofl'spring 


in  the  form  of  that  antichristian  power 
which  is  afterwards  represented  by  the 
beast.  At  the  same  time,  the  seven  crotvned 
heads  may  possess  an  appropriateness  of 
their  own,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the 
dragon  alone  [the  beast  has  the  crowns  ou 
his  horns,  ch.  xiii.  1].  They  may  repre- 
sent, as  he  is  Prince  of  this  world,  univer- 
sality of  earthly  dominion.  The  ten  horns 
belong  to  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,  vii. 
7,  20).  And  his  tail  draggeth  down  the 
third  part  of  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and 
cast  them  to  the  earth  (so  the  little  horn 
in  Dan.  viii.  10,  "  cast  down  some  of  the 
host  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and 
stamped  upon  them."  The  allusion  here 
may  be  to  the  devil  liaviiig  persuaded  and 
drawn  down  to  perdition  the  rebel  angels. 
The  magnitude  and  fury  of  the  dragon  are 
graphically  given  by  the  fact  of  its  tail,  in 
its  lashing  backwards  and  forwards  in  fury, 
sweeping  down  the  stars  of  heaven).  And 
the  dragon  standeth  (not  "  stood."  Pliny 
describes  the  dragon  as  not  prone  and 
gliding  like  a  serpent,  but  walking  lofty 
and  eiect)  before  the  woman  which  is 
about  to  bear,  that  when  she  hath  borne 
he  may  devour  her  child  (this  was  what 
the  devil  instigated  Herod  the  Great  to 
do,  who  was  the  dependant  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  doubtless  the  reference  is 
wider  than  this :  even  to  the  whole  course 
of  hostility  against  the  Lord  during  His 
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tions  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  and  her 
child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and 
to  his  throne.  ^  And  ^  the  woman 
fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she 
hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that 
they  may  feed  her  there  "  a  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  threescore 
days.  7  And  there  was  war  in 
heaven :    "  Michael   and   his   ansrels 
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nations  tcitk  a  rod  of 
iron :  and  her  child  tvas 
caught  up  unto  God,  and 
to  his  throne.  ^  And  the 
woman  jled  into  the  tcil- 
derness,  where  she  hath  a 
place  prepared  of  God, 
that  they  should  feed  her 
there  a  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  threescore  days. 
7  And  there  tvas  tvar  in 
heaven :    Michael  and  his 


humiliation :  see  below).  And  she  bore  a 
male  son,  who  shall  rule  (literally,  shep- 
herd, i.  c.  order  and  guide)  all  the  nations 
with  a  rod  of  iron  (these  words,  cited  ver- 
batim from  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Messianic  Psalm  ii.,  leave  no  possibility  of 
doubt,  who  is  here  intended.  The  man 
child  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  none 
other.  And  this  result  is  a  most  important 
one  for  the  fixity  of  reference  of  the  whole 
prophecy.  It  forms  one  of  those  land- 
marks by  which  the  legitimacy  of  various 
interpretations  may  be  tested;  and  of  which 
we  may  say,  notwithstanding  the  contra- 
diction sure  to  be  given  to  the  saying,  that 
every  interpretation  which  oversteps  their 
measure  is  thereby  convicted  of  error. 
Again,  the  exigencies  of  this  passage  re- 
quire that  the  birth  should  be  understood 
literally  and  historically,  of  that  Birth  of 
which  all  Christians  know.  And  be  it  ob- 
served, that  this  rule  of  interpretation  is 
no  confident  assertion  of  mine,  as  has  been 
represented,  but  a  result  from  the  identi- 
fying use  of  words  of  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
ture, spoken  of  Him  who  will  not  sufter 
His  honour  to  be  given  to  another) :  and 
her  child  was  caught  up  to  God  and  to 
his  throne  (i.  e.  after  a  conflict  with  the 
I'rince  of  this  world,  who  came  and  tried 
Him  but  found  nothing  in  Him,  the  Son 
of  the  woman  was  taken  up  to  heaven  and 
sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Words  can 
hardly  be  plainer  than  these.  It  surely  is 
but  needful  to  set  against  them,  thus  un- 
derstood, the  interpretation  which  would 
regard  tliem  as  fulfilled  by  the  "  mighty 
issue  of  the  consummated  birth  of  a  son  of 
the  church,  a  baptized  empei'or,  to  political 
supremacy  in  the  Roman  empire,"  "  united 
with  the  solemn  public  profession  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Sou  of  man").  And  the 
woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she 
hath  there  (so  literally)  a  place  prepared 
from  (so  literally  :  the  source  of  the  prepa- 
fation  being  His  command)  God,  that  they 


(the  subject  to  the  verb  is  left  indefinite.  In 
ver.  14  below,  it  is  simply  passive,  where 
she  is  nourished)  may  nourish  her  there 
for  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
days  (the  whole  of  this  verse  is  antici- 
patory :  the  same  incident  being  repeated 
with  its  details  and  in  its  own  place  in  the 
order  of  the  narrative  below,  vv.  13  ft'. 
See  there  the  comment  and  interpretation. 
The  fact  of  its  being  here  inserted  by  anti- 
cipation is  very  instructive  as  to  that  which 
now  next  follows,  as  not  being  consecutive 
in  time  after  the  flight  of  the  woman,  but 
occurring  before  it,  and  in  fact  referred  to 
now  in  the  prophecy  as  leading  to  that 
pursuit  of  the  woman  by  the  dragon,  which 
led  to  it).  7  if.]  And  there  was  war 

in  heaven  (we  now  enter  upon  a  myste- 
rious series  of  events  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
with  regard  to  which  merely  fragmentary 
hints  are  given  us  in  the  Scriptures.  In 
the  Old  Test,  we  find  the  adversary  Satan 
in  heaven.  In  Job  i.,  ii.,  he  appears  before 
God  as  the  Tempter  of  His  saints  :  in  Zech. 
iii.  we  have  him  accusing  Joshua  the  high 
priest  in  God's  presence.  Again  our  Lord 
in  Luke  x.  18  exclaims,  "I  beheld  Satan 
as  lightning  fall  from  heaven,"  where  see 
note.  Compare  also  John  xii.  31.  So  that 
this  casting  down  of  Satan  from  the  oflice 
of  accuser  in  heaven  was  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  great  justifying  work  of 
redemption.  His  voice  is  heard  before  God 
no  more :  the  day  of  acceptance  in  Cln-ist 
Jesus  has  dawned.  And  his  angels,  those 
rebel  spirits  whom  he  led  away,  are  east 
down  with  him,  into  the  earth,  where  now 
the  conflict  is  waging  during  the  short  time 
which  shall  elapse  between  the  Ascension 
and  the  second  Advent,  when  he  shall  be 
bound.  All  this  harmouizes  together  :  and 
though  we  know  no  more  of  the  matter, 
we  have  at  least  this  sign  that  our  know- 
ledge, as  far  as  it  goes,  is  sound, — that  the 
few  hints  given  us  do  not,  wlien  thus  in- 
terpreted, contradict  one  auothei",  but  agree 
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angels  fovglit  against  ilie 
dragon;  and  the  dragon 
fought  and  his  angels, 
8  and  prevailed  not ;  nei- 
ther was  their  place  found 
any  more  in  heaven.  ^  And 
the  great  dragon  was  cast 
out,  that  old  serpent,  called 
tlie  Devil,  and  Satan,  tvhich 
deceiveth  the  whole  world  : 
he  teas  cast  out  into  the 
earth,  and  his  angels  icere 
cast  out  with  him.  ^o  And 
I  heard  a  loud  voice  say- 
ing in  heaven.  Now  is  come 
salvation,  and  strength, 
and  the  kingdom  of  our 
Ood,  and  the  power  of 
his  Christ :  for  the  accuser 
of  our  brethren  is  cast 
down,  which  accused  them 
before  our  Ood  day  and 
night.  ^^  And  they  over- 
came him  by  the  blood  of 
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fig-li ting  " with  the  dragon;  and  thc"^«';.f;  ^h. 
drag-on  fought  and  his  angels,  8  a^d 
prevailed   not;    nor  was  even  their 
place   found   any   more    in   heaven. 
OAnd  Pthe  great  dragon  was   cast  pi'';|i;;j^..i«-, 
out,    ithe   old   serpent,  he    that   is  qGcn.ni.i,*. 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  "^  which  rch.xx.s. 
deceiveth  the  whole  world  :  Mie  was  sch.ix.i. 
cast    out    into    the    earth,   and    his 
angels    were    cast    out    with    him. 
10  And    I    heard    a    loud    voice    in 
heaven,  saying,  'Now  is  come  the  tci!.xi.i5.& 
salvation  and    the   might    and    the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power 
of  his  Christ:    because  the  accuser 
of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  "^  which  ujobi.o.s 

'  ii.5.    Zech. 

accuseth  them  before  our  God  day    "'•'• 
and  night.     ^And  '^  they  overcame  x  Rom.  vui.  ss. 

o  •'  84, 37.  &  xvi. 


as  portions  of  one  whole.  The  war 

here  spoken  of  appears  in  some  of  its  fea- 
tures in  the  book  of  Daniel,  ch.  x.  13,  21, 
xii.  1.  In  Jude  9  also,  we  find  Michael  the 
adversary  of  the  devil  in  the  matter  of  the 
saints  of  God):  Michael  ("one  of  the  chief 
princes,"  Dan.  x.  13  :  "  your  prince,"  i.  c. 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  ib.  vcr.  21 :  "  the 
great  priuce  which  standeth  for  the  chil- 
dren of  thy  people,"  ib.  xii.  1 :  "  the  arch- 
angel," Jude  9 :  not  to  be  identified  with 
Christ,  any  more  than  any  other  of  the 
great  angels  in  this  book.  Such  identifi- 
cation here  would  confuse  hopelessly  the 
actors  in  this  heavenly  scene.  Satan's 
being  cast  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth  is  the 
result,  not  of  his  contest  with  the  Lord 
Himself,  of  which  it  is  only  an  incident 
leading  to  a  new  phase,  but  of  the  appointed 
conflict  with  his  faithful  fellow-angels  led 
on  by  the  archangel  Michael.  The  expres- 
sion, his  angels,  in  both  cases  requires  a 
nearcB  correspondence  in  the  two  chiefs 
than  is  found  between  Satan  and  the  Son 
of  God)  and  his  angels  to  war  with  the 
dragon,  and  the  dragon  warred  and  Ms 
angels,  and  [they]  (or,  he  :  the  reading  is 
doubtful)  prevailed  not,  nor  was  even  (this 
brings  in  a  climax)  their  place  found  any 
more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon 
was  cast  down,  the  ancient  serpent  (in 
allusion  to   the   history  in  Gen.    iii.     Ko- 


member  also  that  St.  John  had  related  the 
saying  of  our  Lord,  that  the  devil  was  "  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,"  tlie  cog- 
nate term  in  the  original  to  ancient  here), 
he  who  is  called  the  devil  and  Satan, 
he  who  deceiveth  the  whole  [inhabited] 
world,  was  cast  to  the  earth,  and  Ms 
angels  were  cast  with  Mm  (I  would  ap- 
peal, in  passing,  to  the  solonnity  of  the 
terms  here  used,  and  the  particularity  of 
the  designation,  and  ask  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  understand  this  of  the  mere  casting 
down  of  paganism  from  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  empire  ?  whether  the  words  them- 
selves do  not  vindicate  their  plain  literal 
sense,  as  further  illustrated  by  the  song  of 
rejoicing  which  follows  ?).  And  I  heard 
a  great  voice  in  heaven  (proceeding  appa- 
rently from  the  elders,  representing  the 
church  [compare  our  brethren  below]  :  but 
it  is  left  uncertain)  sajdng,  Now  is  come 
the  salvation  and  the  might  and  the 
Kingdom  of  our  God  and  the  power  of  His 
Christ  (i.  c.  the  realization  of  all  these  : 
the  salvation  of  our  God  being,  as  so 
often,  that  salvation  which  belongs  to  God 
as  its  Author:  see  Luke  iii.  6):  because 
the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down, 
who  accuseth  (the  present  particii)le  im- 
plies the  usual  habit,  though  that  his  oflico 
was  now  at  an  end)  them  before  our  God 
by  day   and   by  night.    And   they   con- 
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him  because  of  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb^  and  because  of  the  word  of 
'Lukciiv.2a.  their  testimony;  ^and  they  loved 
not  their  lives  unto  the  death, 
■  [4^,^,7,-  Va  ^^  Therefore  ^  rejoice,  ye  heavens, 
.ciyiiii'if-  and  ye  that  dwell  in  them.  ^Woe 
sojulur      to  t  the  earth  and  the  sea!  for  the 

old  MSS.  and  [ 

devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having 
great  wrath,  ^because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  but  a  short  time. 
13  And  when  the  dragon  saw  that 
he  was  cast  unto  the  earth,  he  per- 
secuted *^the  woman  which  brought 
forth  the  man  child,  l"^  ^  And  to 
the  woman  were  given  [the]  two 
wings  of  the  great  eagle,  ®that  she 
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/he  Lamb,  and  hy  the  loord 
of  their  testimony;  and 
they  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  the  death.  12  There- 
fore rejoice,  ye  heavens, 
and  ye  that  dwell  in  them. 
Woe  to  the  inhahiters  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  sea  ! 
for  the  devil  is  corns  down 
unto  you,  having  great 
wrath,  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  hut  a  short 
time.  '^  And  when  the 
dragon  saw  that  he  was 
cast  unto  the  earth,  he 
persecuted  the  woman 
which  brought  forth  the 
man  child.  ^*  And  to  the 
tooman  were  given  two 
wings  of  a  great  eagle, 
thai  she  might  fly  into  the 


quered  him  on  account  of  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  (i.  e.  by  virtue  of  that  blood  having 
beeu  shed  :  not  as  in  A.  V.,  "  by  the  blood," 
which  is  an  ungranimatical  rendering.  The 
meaning  is  far  more  significant ;  their  vic- 
tory over  Satan  was  grounded  in,  was  a 
consequence  of,  His  having  shed  his  pre- 
cious blood  :  without  that,  the  adversary's 
charges  against  them  would  have  been  un- 
answerable. It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
rabbinical  books  give  a  tradition  that  Satan 
accuses  men  all  the  days  of  the  year,  ex- 
cept on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  and  on 
account  of  the  'word  of  their  testimony 
(the  strict  sense  of  the  preposition  must 
again  be  kept.  It  is  because  they  have 
given  a  faithful  testimony,  even  unto  death, 
that  they  are  victorious:  this  is  their 
part,  their  appropriation  of  and  standing 
in  the  virtue  of  that  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Without  both  these,  victory  would  not 
have  been  theirs :  both  together  form  its 
ground) :  and  they  loved  not  their  life 
unto  death  (i.  e.  they  carried  their  not-love 
of  their  life  even  unto  death).  For  this 
cause  (viz.,  because  the  dragon  is  cast 
down  :  as  is  shewn  by  the  contrast  below) 
rejoice,  ye  heavens  and  they  that  dwell  in 
them.  Woe  to  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
because  the  devil  is  come  down  to  you  (the 
earth  and  sea)  having  great  wrath  (the 
enmity,  which  was  manifested  as  his  natu- 
ral state  towards  Christ,  ver.  4,  being  now 
kindled  into  wrath),  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  but  a  short  season  (i.  e.  be- 
cause (he  Lord  cometh  quickly,  and  then 


the  period  of  his  active  hostility  against  the 
church  and  the  race  whom  Christ  has  re- 
deemed will  be  at  an  end :  he  will  be  bound 
and  cast  into  the  pit.  Until  then,  he  is 
carrying  it  on,  in  ways  which  the  prophecy 
goes  on  to  detail).  And  when  the  dragon 
saw  that  he  was  cast  down  to  the  earth, 
he  persecuted  the  woman  which  brought 
forth  the  male  child  (the  narrative  at  ver. 
6  is  again  taken  up  and  given  more  in 
detail.  There,  the  reason  of  the  woman's 
flight  is  matter  of  inference :  here,  it  is 
plainly  expressed,  and  the  manner  of  the 
flight  also  is  related).  And  there  were 
given  (in  the  usual  apocalyptic  sense,  i.  e. 
granted  by  God  for  His  purposes)  to  the 
woman  [the]  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle 
(the  figure  is  taken  from  Old  Te3t.  expres- 
sions used  by  God  in  reference  to  the  flight 
of  Israel  from  Egypt.  The  most  remark- 
able- of  these  is  in  Exod.  xix.  4,  "  I  bare 
you  on  eagle's  wings,  and  brought  you  unto 
myself."  So  also  Deuteronomy  in  the  reft'. 
But  the  articles  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
identifying  the  eagle  with  the  figure  used 
in  those  places,  which  would  be  most  unna- 
tural :  much  less  must  they  be  supposed  to 
identify  this  eagle  with  that  in  ch.  viii.  13, 
with  which  it  has  no  connexion.  The  arti- 
cles are  simply  generic.  With  these 
Old  Test,  references  before  us,  we  can 
hardly  be  justified  in  pressing  the  figure  of 
the  eagle's  wings  to  an  interpretation  in 
the  fulfilment  of  ttie  prophecy,  or  in  making 
it  mean  that  the  flight  took  place  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  eagles,  as  some 
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wilderness,  into  her  place, 
where  she  is  nourished  for 
a  time,  and  times,  and  half 
a  time,  from  the  face  of 
the  serpent.  '*  Jnd  the 
serpent  cast  out  of  his 
mouth  water  as  a  food 
after  the  woman,  that  he 
might  cause  her  to  he  car- 
ried away  of  the  flood. 
>*  And  the  earth  helped 
the  xooman,  and  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  up  the  flood 
which  the  dragon  cast  out 
of  his  mouth.     *'  And  the 
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might  fly  ^into  the  wilderness,  into  r  ch.iru.s. 

her  place,    where   she   is   nourished 

s  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  KDan-.vn.js. 

time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent. 

IS  And  the  serpent  ^  cast  out  of  his  hisa.ui.io. 

mouth  after  the  woman  water  as  a 

river,  that   he  might   cause   her  to 

be  carried  away  by  the  river,    i*^  And 

the   earth   helped   the  woman,  and 

the   earth   opened   her  mouth,   and 

swallowed  down  the  river  which  the 

draffon  cast  out  of  his  mouth.  ^7  And 


liave  done),  that  she  might  fly  into  the 
•wilderness  (the  flight  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  is  still  borne  in  mind)  to  her  place 
(j>repared  of  God,  ver.  6  :  so  also  in  Exod. 
xxiii.  20),  where  she  is  nourished  (as  God 
nourished  Israel  with  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, see  Deut.  viii.  3,  16)  a  time  and 
times  and  half  a  time  (i.e.  3i  years;  42 
mouths,  ch.  xi.  2 ;  1260  days,  ver.  6  and 
ch.  xi.  3)  from  (importing  "  safe  from," 
"far  from,"  "hidden  from")  the  face  of 
the  dragon.  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of 
his  mouth  after  the  woman  water  as  a 
river,  that  he  might  make  her  to  be  borne 
away  by  the  river.  And  the  earth  helped 
the  woman,  and  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  down  the  river 
which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth 
(in  passing  to  the  interpretation,  we 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  conti- 
nued analogy  between  this  prophecy  and 
the  history  of  the  Exodus.  There  we  have 
the  flight  into  the  wilderness,  there  the 
feeding  in  the  wilderness,  as  already  re- 
marked :  there  again  the  forty-two  sta- 
tions, corresponding  to  the  forty-two 
months  of  the  three  years  and  half  of  this 
prophecy:  there  too  the  miraculous  passage 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  not  indeed  in  strict  corre- 
spondence with  this  last  feature,  but  at 
least  suggestive  of  it.  These  analogies 
themselves  suggest  caution  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  prophecy;  and  in 
this  direction.  The  church  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  old  was  not,  as  some  expositors 
would  represent  this  woman,  the  pure 
church  of  God  :  His  veritable  servants  were 
liiddcn  in  the  midst  of  that  church,  as  much 
as  that  church  itself  was  withdrawn  from 
the  enmity  of  Pharaoh.  And,  it  is  to  be 
noted,   it   was   that   very   church    herself 


which  afterwards,  when  seated  at  Jeru- 
salem, forsook'  her  Lord  and  Husband,  and 
committed  adultery  with  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  became  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints.  It  would  seem  then  that  we 
must  not  understand  the  woman  of  the  in- 
visible spiritual  church  of  Christ,  nor  her 
flight  into  the  wilderness  of  the  withdrawal 
of  God's  true  servants  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  They  indeed  have  been  just  as 
much  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  all  times,  and  will  continue  so 
till  the  great  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God.  I  own  that,  considering  the  analo- 
gies and  the  language  used,  I  am  much 
more  disposed  to  interpret  the  persecution 
of  the  woman  by  the  dragon  of  the  various 
persecutions  by  Jews  which  followed  the 
Ascension,  and  her  flight  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
church  and  her  agency  from  Jerusalem 
and  Judffia,  finally  consummated  by  the 
flight  to  the  mountains  on  the  approach- 
ing siege,  commanded  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self. And  then  the  river  which  tlie  dragon 
sent  out  of  his  mouth  after  the  woman 
might  be  variously  understood, — of  the 
Roman  armies  which  threatened  to  sweep 
away  Christianity  in  the  wreck  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation, — or  of  the  persecutions  which 
followed  the  church  into  her  retreats,  but 
eventually  became  absorbed  by  the  civil 
power  turning  Christian, — or  of  the  Jewish 
nation  itself,  banded  together  against 
Christianity  wherever  it  appeared,  but 
eventually  itself  becoming  powerless 
against  it  by  its  dispersion  and  ruin, — or 
again,  of  the  influx  of  heretical  opinions 
from  the  Pagan  philosophies  which  tended 
to  swamp  the  true  faith.  I  confess  that 
not  one  of  these  seems  to  me  satisfactorily 
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the  dragon  was  wroth  with  the 
woman,  '  and  departed  to  make  war 
with  the  rest  of  her  seed,  ^  which 
keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  have  Hhe  testimony  of  Jesus  f. 


dragon  was  laroth  loith  the 
loomaii,  and  ivent  to  make 
war  with  the  remnant  of 
her  seed,  which  Jceep  the 
commandments  of  God, 
and  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

t  Christ  is  omitted  by  almost  all  our  MSS.  and  versions:  for  Jesus,  the  Sinailic  MS.  has  Qod. 
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to  answer  the  conditions :  nor  do  we  gain 
any  thing  by  their  combination.  But  any 
thing  within  reasonable  regard  for  the 
analogies  and  symbolism  of  the  text  seems 
better  than  the  now  too  commonly  re- 
ceived historical  interpretation,  with  its 
wild  fancies  and  arbitrary  assignment  of 
words  and  figures.  As  to  the  time  indi- 
cated by  the  1260  days  or  3J  years,  the 
interpretations  given  have  not  been  con- 
vincing, nor  even  specious.  We  may  ob- 
serve thus  much  in  this  place  :  that  if  we 
regard  this  prophecy  as  including  long 
historic  periods,  we  are  driven  to  one  of 
two  resources  with  regard  to  these  num- 
bers :  either  we  must  adopt  the  year-day 
theory  (that  which  reckons  a  day  for  a 
year,  and  consequently  a  month  for  thirty 
years, — and  should  reckon  a  year  for  360 
or  365  years),  or  we  must  believe  the  num- 
bers to'have  merely  a  symbolical  and  mys- 
tical, not  a  chronological  force.  If  [and 
this  second  alternative  is  best  stated  in  an 
inverse  form]  we  regard  the  periods  men- 
tioned as  to  be  literally  accepted,  then  the 
prophecy  cannot  refer  to  long  historic 
periods,  but  must  be  limited  to  a  succession 
of  incidents  concentrated  in  one  place  and 
space  of  time  either  in  the  far  past  or  in 
the  for  future.  Of  all  prophecies  about 
which  these  questions  can  be  raised,  the 
present  is  the  one  which  least  satisfoctorily 
admits  of  such  literal  interpretation  and 
its  consequences.  Its  actors,  the  woman 
and  the  dragon,  are  beyond  all  controversy 
mystical  personages :  one  of  them  is  ex- 
pressly interpreted  for  us  to  be  the  devil : 
respecting  the  other  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  is  the  Church  of  God :  her 
seed  being,  as  expressly  interpreted  to  be, 
God's  Christian  people.  The  conflict  then 
is  that  between  Satan  and  the  church.  Its 
first  great  incident  is  the  birth  and  triumph 
of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man.  Is  it  likely 
that  a  few  days  or  years  will  limit  the 
duration  of  a  prophecy  confessedly  of  such 
wide  import  ?  1  own  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  vision,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  is  deci- 
sive against  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
stated  periods.     liijccting  that,  how  do  we 


stand  with  regard  to  the  other  alternative 
in  its  two  forms  ?  Granting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  year- day  principle,  will  it  help  us 
here  ?  If  we  take  the  flight  into  the  wil- 
derness as  happening  at  any  time  between 
the  Ascension,  A.D.  30,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70, 1260  years  will  bring' 
us  to  some  time  between  a.d.  1290  and 
1330 :  a  period  during  which  no  event  can 
be  pointed  out  as  putting  an  end  to  the 
wilderness-state  of  the  church.  If  again 
we  enlarge  our  limit  for  the  former  event, 
and  bring  it  down  as  late  as  Elliott  does, 
i.  e.  to  the  period  between  the  fourth  and 
seventh  centuries,  we  fall  into  all  the  difli- 
culties  which  beset  his  most  unsatisfactory 
explanation  of  the  man  child  and  his  being 
caught  up  to  God's  throne,  and  besides, 
into  this  one :  that  if  the  occultation  of 
true  religion  [the  condition  of  the  invisible 
church]  was  the  beginning  of  the  wilder- 
ness-state, then  either  the  open  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  churches  was  the 
end  of  the  wilderness-state  of  concealment, 
or  those  churches  are  no  true  churches: 
either  of  which  alternatives  would  hardly 
be  allowed  by  that  author.  And  if  on  the 
other  hand  we  desert  the  year-day  prin- 
ciple, and  say  that  these  defined  and  con- 
stantly recurring  periods  are  not  to  be 
pressed,  but  indicate  only  long  spaces  of 
time  thus  pointed  out  mystically  or  analo- 
gically, we  seem  to  incur  danger  of  missing 
the  prophetic  sense,  and  leaving  unfixed 
that  which  apparently  the  Spirit  of  God  in- 
tended us  to  ascertain).  And  the  dragon 
was  wroth  at  the  woman  and  departed 
(from  his  pursuit  of  her)  to  make  war  with 
the  rest  of  her  seed,  who  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  (as  in  ch.  vi.  9:  see  note  there. 
Notice  iis  important  elements  for  the  inter- 
pretation, 1)  That  the  woman  has  seed  be- 
sides the  Man-child  who  was  caught  up  to 
God's  throne  [for  this  is  the  reference  of 
the  rest],  who  are  not  only  distinct  from 
herself,  but  who  do  not  accompany  her  in 
her  flight  into  the  wilderness:  2)  That 
those  persons  are  described  as  being  they 
who  keep  the  commandments  of  God  and 
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XIII.  ^And  I  stood 
upon  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
and  saw  a  beast  rise  up 
out  of  the  sea,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  and 
upon  his  horns  ten  crowns, 
and  upon  his  heads  the 
name  of  hlasphe my .  '  A nd 
the  beast  which  I  saw  was 
like  unto   a  leopard,  and 
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sand  of  the  sea. 

And  I  saw  *  a  wild-beast  coming- a  Dan.  vu.  2,7. 
up    out    of    the    sea^    '^  having-   ten  bci.,.xii.s.& 
horns    and   seven   heads,   and   upon 
his   horns   ten    crowns,    and    upon 
his  heads   the   name  of  blasphemy. 
2  "  And  the  wild-beast  which  I  saw  <=  Dan.  vh.  0. 
was  like  unto  a  leopard,   "^and   his '^^'"'•'"•6- 


have  the  testimony  of  Jesus :  3)  That  during 
the  womau's  time  of  her  being  fed  in  the 
wilderness,  the  dragon  is  making  war,  not 
against  her,  but  against  this  remnant  of 
her  seed :  4)  Tliat  by  tlie  form  of  expres- 
sion here,  descriptive  of  habit,  and  occur- 
ring at  the  breaking  off  of  the  vision  as 
regards  the  general  description  of  the 
dragon's  agency,  it  is  almost  necessarily 
implied,  that  the  woman,  while  hidden  in 
the  wilderness  from  the  dragon's  wrath, 
goes  on  bringing  forth  sous  and  daughters 
thus  described.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 

above  considerations  ai'e  fatal  to  the  view 
which  makes  the  Hight  of  the  woman  into 
the  wilderness  consist  in  the  withdrawal  of 
God's  true  servants  from  the  world  and 
from  open  recognition.  For  thus  she  must 
be  ideutical  with  this  remnant  of  her  seed, 
and  would  herself  be  the  object  of  the 
dragon's  hostile  warfare,  at  the  very  time 
when,  by  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  she  is 
safely  hidden  from  it.  I  own  tlwit  I  have 
been  led  by  these  cii-eumstances  to  think 
whether  after  all  the  woman  may  repre- 
sent, not  the  invisible  church  of  God's  true 
people  which  under  all  conditions  of  the 
world  must  be  known  only  to  Him,  but  the 
true  visible  Church;  that  Church  which 
in  its  divinely  prescribed  form  as  existing 
at  Jerusalem  was  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  which  continued 
as  established  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apos- 
tles, in  unbroken  unity  during  the  tirst 
centuries,  but  which  as  time  went  on  was 
broken  up  by  evil  men  and  evil  doctrines, 
and  has  remained,  unseen,  unrealized,  her 
unity  an  article  of  faitli,  not  of  sight,  but 
still  multiplying  her  seed,  those  who  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  and  have  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,  in  various  sects  and 
distant  countries,  waiting  the  day  for  her 
comely  order  and  oneness  again  to  be  ma- 
nifested—the day  when  she  shall  "  come 
up  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  her 
Heloved :"  when  our  Lord's  prayer  for  the 
unity  of  His  being  accomplished,  the  world 


shall  believe  that  the  Father  has  sent  Him. 
If  we  are  disposed  to  carry  out  this  idea, 
wo  might  see  the  great  realization  of  the 
flight  into  the  wilderness  in  the  final 
severance  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
flood  cast  after  the  woman  by  the  dragon- 
in  the  irruption  of  the  Mahometan  armies. 
But  this,  though  not  less  satisfactory  than 
the  other  interpretations,  is  as  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  latter  part  of  the  vision  yet 
waits  its  clearing  up). 

Chap.  XIIL  1—10.]  The  Vision  of 
THE  Beast  that  came  up  out  of  the 
SEA.  See  Dan.  vii.  7,  8,  19—27,  to  which 
continual  reference  will  be  made  in  the 
Commentary.  And  he  (i.  e.  the  dragon) 
stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea  (see 
Dan.  vii.  2,  where  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven are  striving  upon  the  great  sea) ;  and 
I  saw  out  of  the  sea  a  wild-beast  (so  the 
word  used  here  and  in  the  next  description 
imports.  It  is  not  the  same,  and  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from,  that  un- 
happily rendered  beasts  in  our  A.  V.  in  the 
vision  of  ch.  iv.  and  since)  coming  up, 
having  ten  horns  (now  put  first,  because 
they  are  crowned.  The  ten  horns  are 
found  also  in  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel, 
vii.  7)  and  seven  heads,  and  upon  his 
horns  ten  diadems,  and  upon  his  heads 
the  name  of  blasphemy  (whether  we  read 
singular,  or,  as  some  MSS.,  plural,  the 
meaning  will  be  the  same  — on  each  head  a 
name.  The  heads  are  [see  for  the  inter- 
pretation ch.  xvii.  9,  10,  where  it  is  given 
by  the  angel]  Kings,  in  the  widest  accepta- 
tion of  the  word ;  Kings,  as  representing 
their  kingdoms  ;  not  necessarily  individual 
Kings  (see  as  above)  : — the  name  or  names 
of  blasphemy,  the  divine  titles  given  to 
those  Kings,  "  Lord  of  the  whole  earth," 
and  the  like :  in  the  Roman  form,  "  Deus" 
or  "  Divus."  Hereafter,  when  the  great 
harlot  succeeds  to  the  character  and  sym- 
bolic details  of  the  beast,  this  is  carried 
yet  further).    And  the  beast  which  I  saw 
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feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  ^  and 
his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion  : 
and  '  the  drag-on  gave  to  it  his 
power,  s  and  his  throne,  ^  and  great 
authority.  ^  And  [f  I  saw]  one  of 
its  heads  '  as  it  were  wounded  to 
death;  and  the  stroke  of  its  death 
was  healed  :  and  ^  the  whole  earth 
wondered  after  the  beast.  *And 
they  worshipped  the  dragon,  because 
he  gave  his  power  unto  the  beast : 
and  they  worshipped  the  beast,  say- 
ing, '  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast  ? 
who  is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ? 
5  And  there  was  given  unto  him  ""  a 
mouth  speaking  great  and  blasphe- 
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his  feet  were  as  the  feet 
of  a  hear,  and  his  mouth 
as  the  mouth  of  a  lion : 
and  the  dragon  gave  him 
his  potoer,  and  his  seat, 
and  great  authority.  3  J_nd 
I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as 
it  were  wounded  to  death  ; 
and  his  deadly  wound  was 
healed  :  and  all  the  tvorld 
loondered  after  the  beast. 
*  And  they  worshipped  the 
dragon  tvhich  gave  power 
unto  the  beast:  and  they 
worshipped  the  beast,  say- 
ing. Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast  ?  tcho  is  able  to  make 
ivar  tvith  him  1  *  And 
there  was  given  unto  him 
a  mouth  speaking  great 
things     and    blasphemies; 


was  like  to  a  leopard,  and  its  feet  as  of 
a  bear  (see  retf.),  and  its  mouth  as  the 
mouth  of  a  lion  (thus  unitinf?  in  itself  the 
three  previous  kingdoms  of  Dan.  vii.  4  ff., 
the  first  of  which  was  like  a  lion,  the  second 
like  a  bear,  the  third  like  a  leopard  ;  and 
in  consequence  representing,  not  the  Koman 
Empire  merely,  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
Empires  of  this  world  as  opposed  to  Christ 
and  His  kingdom).  And  the  dragon  gave 
to  it  his  might  and  his  throne  and  great 
power  (i.  e.  this  beast,  this  earthly  perse- 
cuting power,  was  the  vicegerent  and  in- 
strument of  the  devil,  the  prince  of  this 
world,  and  used  by  him  for  his  purposes  of 
hostility  against  the  remnant  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman).  And  [I  saw]  one  among 
his  beads  as  it  were  wounded  unto  death 
(this  seems  to  represent  the  Roman  pagan 
Empire,  which  having  long  been  a  head  of 
the  beast,  was  crushed  and  to  all  appear- 
ance exterminated),  and  the  stroke  of  its 
death  was  healed  (in  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  Koman  Empire.  The  period 
now  treated  of  is  the  same,  introduced  here 
by  anticipation,  but  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed in  detail,  as  that  duiing  which  the 
woman  sits  on  the  beast  and  guides  it. 
Very  many  Commentatoi's  have  explained 
these  seven  head»  as  individual  kings,  and 
supposed  the  one  who  was  wounded  to 
death  to  be  Nero,  and  these  last  words  to 
allude  to  the  idea  that  Nero  would  return 
from  the  dead  and  become  antichrist.  But 
this  idea  was  certainly  not  prevalent  in  this 


form  at  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written.  Tacitus  merely  relates,  that  there 
were  many  rumours  about  Nero's  death, 
and  that  in  consequence  many  feigned  or 
believed  that  he  was  alive,  and  that  on  the 
strength  of  this,  a  Pseudo-Nero  arose  in  the 
East.  The  first  who  mentions  the  idea  of 
Nero  returning  from  the  dead,  is  Augus- 
tine, in  explaining  2  Thess.  ii.  3  ff.  But 
it  is  observable  that  Augustine  does  not 
connect  the  idea  with  the  Apocalypse. 
This  is  first  done  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  and 
completed  by  Victorinus,  whose  very  words 
betray  the  origin  of  the  idea  having  been 
from  this  passage  itself).  And  the  whole 
earth  wondered  after  (wondered  at,  as  they 
followed,  or  gazed,  after)  the  beast,  and 
worshipped  the  dragon,  because  he  gave 
the  (or,  his)  power  to  the  beast,  and  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  saying,  Who  is  like  to 
the  beast  1  And  who  is  able  to  war  with 
him  (these  words  are  a  sort  of  parody,  iu 
their  blasphemy,  on  ascriptions  of  praise 
to  God  :  compare  Exod.  xv.  11 ;  Ps.  xxxv. 
10 ;  Ixxi.  19  ;  cxii.  5  ;  Isa.  xl.  18,  25  ;  xlvi. 
5;  Jer.  xxix.  20  [xlix,  19];  Micah  vii.  18  : 
they  represent  to  us  the  relapse  into  all 
the  substantial  blasphemies  of  paganism 
under  the  resuscitated  Empire  of  Rome, 
and  the  retention  of  pagan  titles  and  forms. 
I  may  remark,  that  nothing  in  those  words 
finds  any  representative  in  the  history  of  the 
times  of  the  Pagan  Empire)  1  And  there 
was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking 
great  and  blasphemous  things  (so  we  read 
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atid  potoer  was  given  tinfo 
him  to  continue  forty  and 
tioo  months.  *  And  he 
opened  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  Ood,  to 
blaspheme  his  name,  and 
his  tabernacle,  and  them 
that  dwell  in  heaven. 
">  And  it  was  given  ttnto 
him  to  make  war  icith  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome 
them :  and  power  tvas 
given  him  over  all  kin- 
dreds, and  tongues,  and 
nations.  ^  And  all  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  shall 
worship  him,  whose  names 
are  not  written  in  the  book 
of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.     9  If  any  man  have 
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mous    thing's;    and     authority    was 
g-iven  unto  him  to  work  "forty-two  ncii.xi. 2. & 
months.     '^And  he  opened  his  mouth 
for  Ijlasphemies  ag'ainst  God,  to  bUis- 
pheme    his    name,    "and    his    taber-  ojohni.n. 
nacle,    f  which     dwell     in     heaven,  t  and  ■, 

^  ,  .  ,  omitted  by  alt 

'And   it  was   g-iven    unto   him  Pto    mss.'''" 
make  war  with  the    saints,    and    to^^c\x%\?7:'l' 
overcome  them  :  ^  and  authority  was  •> ^'^-/'Vs *' * 
g-iven    him    over    feverv  tribe'   and  t  so  o;;  our 

°  .1  ,  -,  .  ancient  MSS. 

people     and     tong-ue     and     nation. 
SAnd  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth 
shall    worship    him,     [f  every  one]  t  Not  expressed 
'^ whose  name  is  not  written  in  the    g^^-"'.. 

r  Exod..xxxii. 

book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  which  is  f •  Pbiiliv!'' 
slain  ^from  the  foundation  of  the  &  xl  iJI'is.' 
world.     9 ' 


of  the  little  hom  in  Daniel  vii.  8) :  and 
there  was  given  to  it  power  to  work  (this 
is  more  probably  the  meaning  than  "to 
spend"  merely)  forty-two  months  (the 
well-known  period  of  the  agency  of  anti- 
christ; 3^  years;  1260  days:  see  Intro- 
duction), and  he  opened  his  month  (spoken 
of  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  dis- 
conrses.  These  vv.  6,  7,  in  fact  expand 
into  detail  that  which  vcr.  5  gave  compen- 
diously) for  blasphemies  against  God,  to 
blaspheme  His  name  and  His  tabernacle, 
which  dwell  in  heaven  (the  apposition  is 
strange,  but  if  the  and  must  be  omitted, 
the  meaning  is  to  enhance  the  enormity  of 
the  blasphemy  by  bringing  out  the  lofty 
nature  of  God's  laoly  Name  and  dwelling- 
place).  And  there  was  given  to  it  (or 
him:  so  throughout)  to  make  war  with 
the  saints  and  to  conquer  them  (see  ch. 
xi.  7,  of  which  this  is  a  wider  statement) : 
and  there  was  given  to  it  power  over 
every  tribe  and  people  and  tongue  and 
nation  (viz.  universal  empire).  And  all 
shall  worship  it  who  dwell  upon  the 
earth,  [every  one]  whose  (the  change 
into  the  singular  arises  from  resolving  all 
into  its  component  individiuils)  name  is 
not  written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb 
which  is  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  (these  last  words  are  ambiguously 
placed.  They  may  belong  either  to  is 
written,  or  to  is  slain.  The  former  con- 
nexion is  taken  by  many.     But  the  other 

Vol.  IL 


is  far  more  obvious  and  natural :  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  apparent  difficulty  of 
the  sense  thus  conveyed,  the  going  so  far 
back  as  to  is  written  for  a  connexion  would 
never  have  been  thought  of.  The  difficulty 
of  the  saying  is  but  apparent :  1  Pet.  i. 
19,  20  says  more  fully  the  same  thing. 
That  death  of  Christ  which  was  fore- 
ordained from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  counsels 
of  Him  with  whom  the  end  and  the  begin- 
ning are  one.  Ch.  xvii.  8,  which  is  cited  by 
De  Wette  as  decisive  for  his  view,  is  irre- 
levant. Of  course,  where  simply  the  writing 
in  the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  is  expressed,  no  other  element  is 
to  be  introduced  :  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  where,  as  here,  other  elements 
are  by  the  construction  introduced,  that, 
and  that  alone  is  to  be  understood). 
9,  10.]  These  verses  bear  various  meanings, 
according  to  the  reading  which  we  adopt. 
If  the  ordinary  text,  represented  in  the 
A.  v.,  be  taken,  they  express  a  consolation 
to  the  persecuted  saints  in  the  form  of  a 
law  of  retribution :  the  judgment  of  God 
will  overtake  the  persecutors,  and  in  that 
form  in  which  their  persecution  was  ex- 
ercised. If  we  take  the  reading  in  the 
text,  they  form  a  prophetic  declaration  how 
it  shall  fare  with  the  saints  in  the  day  of 
persecution,  and  declare  also  that  in  holy 
sufferingof  captivity  and  death  consists  their 
faith  and  patience.  The  latter  appears  to 
3    Y 
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\  The  reaJitf 
in  thin  pan- 
sage  are  in 
great  con- 
That 
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Inm  hear.     lOf^If  anj'-  is  for  cap- 
tivity, into  captivity  he  goeth  :  t  '^  if 
"nX'te^t ii,.  any  to   be    slain    vi^ith    the    sword, 

a»/ar  at  can  •>  -ill 

Yh!t"*o/"H'    he   must   be    slain  with  the  sword. 
ms!'"Zl    y  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith 

confuting  ele- 

Tn^Lo'the'   of  the  samts. 

S5fc?*"/       11  And    I    beheld    another    wild- 

0/ captivity  to  the  tecond.    But  no 


have  patted  by  mittake  from  thefirtt  ocfun-cnwo/ captivity 
the  A.  v.,  and  apparently  of  the  more  modern,  only  that  one 


fmed.     That  in  the  I 
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an  ear,  let  him  hear.  '"  He 
that  leadeth  into  captivitif 
shall  go  into  captivity  :  he 
that  killeth  with  the  sword 
must  he  killed  with  the 
stvord.  Here  is  the  pa- 
tience and  the  faith  of  the 
saints.  '^  And  I  beheld 
another   beast    coming  vp 

of  the  mott  ancient  MSS^  reads  at 
itfructed  the  prete-At  received  text, 
note)  is  found  in  the  Alexandrine 


me,  both  from  critical  and  contextual  con- 
siderations, by  far  the  more  eligible.  Thus 
we  have  what  is  so  frequent  in  this  book, 
an  Old  Test,  citation  (see  below) :  and  all 
falls  into  its  place  in  connexion  with  the 
victorious  war  of  the  beast  against  the 
saints :  whereas  the  other  declaration  is  at 
least  out  of  place  in  the  context. — If  any 
man  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  (this 
notice  is  given  to  bespeak  solemn  attention 
to  what  follows,  as  warning  Christians  of 
their  fate  in  the  days  of  the  beast's  per- 
secution). If  any  one  is  for  captivity, 
into  captivity  he  goeth:  if  any  to  he 
slain  with  the  sword  (i.  e.  it  is  necessary 
that,  as  the  other  reading  supplies),  he 
mnst  be  slain  with  the  sword  (so  Jer. 
XV.  2,  "  Such  as  are  for  death,  to  death : 
and  such  as  are  for  the  swoixi,  to  the 
sword :  and  such  as  are  for  the  famine,  to 
the  famine :  and  such  as  are  for  captivity,  to 
captivity  :"  compare  also  Jer.  xliii.  11  and 
Zech.  xi.  9.  As  that  was  the  order  and  pro- 
cess of  God's  anger  in  his  judgments  on  his 
people  of  old,  so  shall  the  issue  be  with  the 
saints  in  the  war  of  persecution  which  the 
beast  shall  wage  with  them).  Here  is  (viz. 
in  the  endurance  of  these  persecutions)  the 
endurance  and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 

11 — 17.]  The  second  wild-beast,  the 
keviveb  and  the  upholdee  of  the 
riEST.  It  may  be  well  to  premise  a  few 
remarks,  tending  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  this  portion  of  the  prophecy.  1) 
These  two  beasts  are  identical  as  to  genus : 
they  are  both  wild-beasts,  ravaging 
powers,  hostile  to  God's  flock  and  fold.  2) 
They  are  diverge  in  origin.  The  former 
came  up  out  of  the  sea :  that  is,  if  we  go 
back  to  the  symbolism  of  Daniel,  was  an 
empire,  rising  up  out  of  confusion  into 
order  and  life :  the  latter  comes  out  of 
the  earth  :  i.  e.  we  may  not  unreasonably 
say,  arises  out  of  human  society  and  its 
progress  :  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  con- 
text, will  import  its  origin  and  gradual  de- 


telopment  during  the  reign  anil  progress  of 
the  secular  empire  denoted  by  the  former 
beast.  3)  The  second  beast  is,  in  its  zeal 
and  action,  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  first. 
It  wields  its  authority,  works  miracles  in 
its  support,  causes  men  to  make  and  to 
worship  its  image  ;  nay,  itself  is  lost  in  the 
splendour  and  importance  of  the  other. 
4)  An  important  distinction  exists  between 
the  two  beasts,  in  that  this  second  one  has 
two  horns  like  a  lamb.  In  other  words, 
this  second  beast  puts  on  a  mild  and  lamb- 
like appearance,  which  the  other  did  not. 
But  it  speaks  as  a  dragon  :  its  words,  which 
carry  its  real  character,  are  fierce  and  un- 
relenting :  while  it  professes  that  which  is 
gentle,  its  behests  are  cruel.  And 

now  I  m.ay  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  all 
these  requisites  do  not  meet  in  that  great 
wasting  Power  which  arose,  not  out  of 
anarchy  and  conquest,  but  out  of  men's 
daily  life  and  habits,  out  of  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  last  form  of  the  secular 
power,  which  was  the  Empire  of  Pagan  Rome; 
I  mean,  the  sacerdotal  persecuting  power, 
which,  gentle  in  its  aspect  and  professions, 
was  yet  cruel  in  its  actions ;  which  did  all 
the  deeds  of  the  Empire,  in  its  presence, 
which  kept  up  its  image,  its  laws,  its  for- 
mula}, its  privileges ;  which,  coming  in  as  it 
did  by  a  corrupt  and  ambitious  priesthood, 
deceived  by  its  miracles  the  dwellers  on 
earth,  and  by  them  maintained  the  image 
of  the  despotic  secular  power  ?  Surely  it 
is  this  Latin  Christianity,  in  its  ecclesins- 
tico-secular  form,  not  identical  with,  but  as 
preparing  the  way  for,  the  great  apostasy, 
helping,  so  to  speak,  to  place  the  woman  on 
the  beast,  as  in  ch.  xvii.,  that  is  here  de- 
picted before  us.  It  is  this  which,  owing 
its  power  in  the  main  to  imposture  and 
uuwarrautably  assumed  spiritual  authority, 
deserves  best  the  name  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, expressly  giv<>n  to  this  second  beast 
in  ch.  xix.  20.  Nor  would  I  limit  the  in- 
terpretation, as  has  generally  been  done. 
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out  of  the  earth  ;  and  he 
had  (wo  horns  like  a  lamb, 
and  he  spake  as  a  dragon. 
^^  And  he  exercisefli  all 
fhe  power  of  the  first  heast 
before  him,  and  causeth 
the  earth  and  them  which 
dwell  therein  to  worship 
the  first  beast,  whose  deadly 
wound  was  healed.  '■•  And 
he  doeth  great  wonders,  so 
that  he  makeih  fire  come 
down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men, 
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beast  ^coining-  up  out  of  the  earth;  "ich.xi.?. 
and  it  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb, 
and  it  spake  like  a  drag-on.  12  ^^lul 
it  cxereisetli  all  the  authority  of 
the  first  beast  in  his  presence,  and 
causeth  the  earth  and  them  whicli 
dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first 
beast,  "  wliose  deadly  wound  was  » ""  »• 
healed  ;  ^^  and  ^  worketh  ereat  mira-  bDcut-xin. 

.  '^  1,3.     IMatt. 

cles,  "so   that  it  even    maketh    fire    2 Thess.' ii. 9. 
come  down  fon    the    earth  in   the  0 f icings litni, 

lieaven  i«  omitted  by  tmo  out  of  our  three  mott  ancient  MSS.,  and  almoat  all  the  rett. 


by  dividing  oflF  Pagan  from  Christian. 
Primarily,  this  second  beast  plainly  sets 
forth  the  Pagan  sacerdotal  power ;  this  it 
was  that  made  the  iniiige  of  the  Emperors, 
that  compelled  Christians  to  worship  that 
image,  that  wrought  signs  and  wonders  by 
its  omens  and  magic.  But  as  the  first  beast, 
still  subsisting,  has  passed  into  a  so-called 
Christian  Roman  Empire,  so  has  the  second 
beast  into  a  so-called  Christian  priesthood, 
the  veritable  inhcritorof  pagan  rites.imagcs, 
and  superstitions ; actually  the  continuators, 
under  a  different  name,  of  the  same  worship 
in  the  same  places ;  that  of  the  Virgin  for 
that  of  Venus,  Cosmas  and  Damian  for 
Itomulus  and  Remus,  the  image  of  Peter 
for  that  of  Jupiter  Tonans  :  lamb-like  in 
profession,  with  the  names  and  appearances 
of  Christianity,  but  dragon-like  in  word 
and  act.  And  this  was  surely  never  more 
strikingly  shewn  than  at  the  times  when  I 
am  writing,  when  the  Papal  priesthood 
is  zealously  combining  in  the  suicidal  act 
of  upholding  the  temporal  power,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  spiritual  pre-eminence  of  their 
"  Lord  God  the  Pope."  So  that  I  believe 
the  interpretation  of  the  second  beast  to  be, 
the  sacerdotal  persecuting  -power,  pagan 
and  Christian,  as  the  first  is  the  secular 
persecuting  power,  pagan  or  Christian.  I 
conceive  the  view  which  would  limit  it  to 
the  priesthood  of  Paganism  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  importance  of  the  prophecy ; 
while  that  of  Elliott,  &c.,  which  would  limit 
it  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Papacy,  fails 
notably  in  giving  a  meaning  to  its  acts  as 
here  described,  the  making  an  image  to  the 
beast  and  caiising  men  to  worship  it.  And 
I  saw  another  wild-beast  coming  up  out 
of  the  earth  (see  the  preceding  note),  and 
it  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb  (i.  e.  like  the 
two  horns  of  a  lamb  :  sec  ref.     It  is  quite 
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true  that  the  absence  of  the  definite  article 
before  the  word  lamb  forbids  the  idea  that 
a  direct  comparison  is  intended  between 
this  lamb-like  beast,  and  the  Lanib  on 
Mount  Sion  :  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  no  reference  is  made  to  that 
Lamb  in  the  choice  of  the  animal  to  which 
this  beast  is  compared.  I  believe  the 
choice  is  made  to  set  forth  the  hybrid 
character  of  this  second  beast:  see  more 
below.  The  number  may  perhaps  be  of  no 
special  import,  but  merely  inserted  to  com- 
plete the  similarity :  it,  as  a  lamb  has, 
had  two  horns),  and  it  spoke  as  a  dragon 
(here  again,  we  caimot  doubt  that  the  tenn 
is  chosen  on  account  of  the  dragon  which 
has  been  before  mentioned.  It  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this,  that  we  do  not  hear  of  that 
dragon  speaking:  the  character  of  the 
animal  explains  what  kind  of  speech  is 
meant,  and  the  acts  of  the  dragon  were 
of  that  kind.  And  as  to  this  second  beast, 
though  its  appearance  and  profession  are 
sacerdotal,  its  words  and  acts  are  devilish. 
The  whole  description  strongly  recalls  to 
our  mind  our  Lord's  warning,  "  Beware  of 
false  prophets  which  come  unto  you  in 
sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are 
ravening  wolves,"  Matt.  vii.  15).  And 
it  worketh  all  the  power  (performs  all 
the  acts  of  authority)  of  the  first  beast  in 
his  presence  (while  the  first  beast  is  sub- 
sisting and  beholding  ;  and  as  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  shew,  being  in  a  relation  to  it 
of  serving  and  upholding),  and  maketh  the 
earth  and  those  that  dwell  in  it  to  wor- 
ship the  first  beast,  whose  wound  of 
death  was  healed  (this  was  formerly, 
vcr.  4,  described  as  the  reason  why  the 
world  wondered  after  the  former  beast) : 
and  worketh  great  miracles,  so  that  (it  is 
notorious  enough  that  the  great  arm  of 
Y    9, 
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dch..n.9.&    sight    of    men,     i^and     "^  deceiveth 

e2^Ti;c!;.ii.9,  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  ^be- 
cause of  the  miracles  which  it  was 
given  him  to  work  in  the  sight  of 
the  beast ;  ordering  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth  to  make  an  image  to 
the  beast,  which  hath  the  wound  by 

f  2  Kings  X3C. 7.  the  sword,  ^and  did  live.  15  And  it 
was  given  him  to  give  breath  nnto 
the  image  of  the  beast,  that  the 
image    of    the    beast    should    even 

gch.xvi.2.&   speak,   Sand  should  cause    that    as 

"**•"         many  as  worship  not  the  image  of 

the  beast  should  be  killed,     i^  And 

he  causeth  all  men,  both  small  and 

great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond. 


^*  and  deceiveth  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  hy  the 
means  of  those  miracles 
tohich  he  had  poiver  to  do 
in  the  sight  of  the  beast; 
saying  to  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth,  that  they 
should  make  an  image  to 
the  beast,  xvhich  had  the 
wound  by  a  sword,  and 
did  live.  ^^  And  he  had 
power  to  give  life  unto  the 
image  of  the  beast,  that 
the  image  of  the  beast 
should  both  speak,  and 
cause  that  as  many  as 
would  not  worship  the 
image  of  the  beast  should 
be  killed.  '*  And  he  causeth 
all,  both  small  and  great, 
rich   and  poor,  free    and 


support  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  pagan  and 
papal,  has  ever  been  the  claim  to  work 
miracles)  it  even  maketh  fire  to  come 
down  from  the  heaven  to  the  earth  in  the 
sight  of  men  (it  is  probable  that  this 
special  miracle  is  mentioned  to  recall  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  and  shew  how  the 
false  prophet  shall  counterfeit  the  true), 
and  deceiveth  those  who  dwell  on  the 
earth  on  account  of  (the  words  express  not 
the  instrument,  but  the  ground  of  the 
deceit :  the  imposture  succeeds,  because 
of  ...  )  the  miracles  which  it  was 
given  to  him  to  work  in  the  presence  of 
the  beast,  ordering  those  who  dwell  on 
the  earth  to  make  an  image  to  the  beast 
who  hath  the  stroke  of  the  sword,  and 
lived  (this  part  of  the  prophecy  seems  to 
describe  the  acts  of  the  pagan  sacerdotal 
power  then  presently  to  follow.  See  more 
below).  And  it  was  given  to  him  to  give 
breath  (or,  spirit;  by  inference,  life)  to 
the  image  of  the  beast,  that  the  image  of 
the  beast  should  even  speak,  and  should 
cause  that  as  many  as  do  not  worship  the 
image  of  the  beast  should  be  slain. 
The  Seer  is  now  describing  facts  which 
history  substantiates  to  us  in  their  literal 
fulfilment.  The  image  of  Caesar  was  every 
where  that  which  men  were  made  to  wor- 
ship: it  was  before  this  that  the  Christian 
martyrs  were  brought  to  the  test,  and  put 
to  death  if  they  refused  the  act  of  adora- 
tion. The  words  of  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan 
are  express    on    the  point :  "  When  tiiey 


called  on  the  gods  at  my  dictation,  and 
offered  incense  and  wine  to  thine  image 
(which  for  this  purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be 
brought  with  those  of  the  gods),  and 
besides  cursed  Christ,  which  it  is  said  that 
no  true  Christian  can  be  compelled  to  do, 
I  thought  fit  to  dismiss  them."  Above 
he  had  said,  "  those  who  persevered  [in 
their  Cliristianity]  I  ordered  to  be  led  to 
execution."  And  if  it  be  said  as  an  ob- 
jection to  this,  that  it  is  not  an  image  of 
the  Emperor  but  of  the  beast  itself  which 
is  spoken  of,  the  answer  is  very  simple, 
that  as  the  Evangelist  himself,  in  ch.  xvii. 
11,  does  not  hesitate  to  identify  one  of  the 
seven  kings  with  the  beast  itself,  so  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  the  image  of  the 
beast  for  the  time  being  would  be  the 
image  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  assign  a  meaning  to 
the  giving  life  and  speech  to  the  image  of 
the  beast.  Victorinus  gives  a  curious  ex- 
planation :  "  he  shall  also  cause  that  a 
golden  image  to  Antichrist  shall  be  erected 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  fallen 
angel  shall  enter  and  thence  utter  voices 
and  give  oracles."  The  allusion  probably 
is  to  some  lying  wonders  permitted  to  the 
Pagan  priests  to  try  the  faith  of  God's 
people.  We  cannot  help,  as  we  read,  think- 
ing of  the  moving  images,  and  winking  and 
speaking  pictures,  so  often  employed  for 
purposes  of  imposture  by  their  far  less 
excusable  Papal  successors.  And  he  (i.  e. 
the  second  beast,  more  naturally  than  the 
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bond,  to  receive  a  vtarJc  in 
their  riijht  hand,  or  in 
their  foreheads:  ^T  and 
that  no  man  might  buy 
or  sell,  save  he  that  had 
the  mark,  or  the  name  of 
the  beast,  or  the  number 
of  his  name.  '"  Here  is 
wisdom.  Let  him  that 
hath  understanding  count 
the  number  of  the  beast  : 
for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man;    and   his  number  is 
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t  ''  to  receive  a  mark  on  their  ri<»-ht 
liand,  or  on  their  forehead  :  17  -j-  that 
no  one  should  be  able  to  buy  or  sell, 
save  he  that  hath  the  mark,  f  'the 
name  of  the  beast,  ^  or  the  number 


of  hi 


Here  is  wisdom  : 


let  him  that  hath  understanding- 
calculate  "*  the  number  of  the  beast : 
"  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and 


t  Literally, 

timt  they 
Bivc  to  them 
a  mark,  &c  : 

hch.Jiv'o.ft 
lii.  SU.&xx. 


Mas. 

'  t)r  t«  omitted 
by  the  Atex- 
amlrineiaS, 
the  later 
Vatican,  and 
nearly  all  the 
later  MUS. 
The  Pariman 
MS.  reads, 
the  mark  of 


thei 
Ich. 


image)  maketh  all  men,  the  small  and 
the  great,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
the  free  and  the  bond,  that  they  should 
give  them  (i.  c.  stamp  on  them.  The  sub- 
ject to  the  verb  is  left  uncertain :  it  will 
naturally  be  understood  to  be,  those  whose 
office  it  is)  a  mark  (such  a  mark  as  masters 
set  on  their  slaves,  or  monarchs  on  their 
soldiers,  a  brand,  stamped  or  burnt  in,  see 
note  on  Gal.  vi.  17.  We  read  in  3  Mace, 
ii.  29,  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  that  he 
ordered  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  to  be 
foi-cibly  enrolled,  and  when  enrolled,  to  be 
marked  with  a  red-hot  brand  on  their  body, 
with  the  sign  of  Bacchus  the  Ivy-wearer. 
And  Philo  mentions  idolaters  who  con- 
fessed their  idolatry  by  branding  them- 
selves with  indelible  marks)  on  their  right 
hand  (on  whicli  part  soldiers  were  branded), 
or  upon  their  forehead  (i.  e.  in  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  body,  that  all  may  see 
it :  or  as  Augustine  says,  "  in  the  forehead 
for  profession  :  in  the  hand  for  operation"), 
and  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  buy  or 
to  sell,  except  he  who  has  the  mark,  the 
name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his 
name  (either  in  the  name  stamped  in 
letters,  or  in  the  number  of  the  name  thus 
stamped,  i.  e.  the  number  which  those 
letters  make  when  added  together  according 
to  their  numerical  value.  The  practice  of 
thus  calculating  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  in  names  was  widely  prevalent : 
see  the  instances  collected  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  220  If. :  and  more  below. 

This  particular  in  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tion seems  to  point  to  the  commercial  and 
spiritual  interdicts  which  have,  both  by 
Pagan  and  by  Papal  persecutors,  been  laid 
on  non-conformity  :  from  even  before  the 
interdict  of  Diocletian,  through  those  of 
the  middle  ages  [both  which  ran  in  nearly 
these  very  terms],  down  to  the  last  re- 


maiiking  civil  disabilities  imposed. on  non- 
conformity in  modern  Papal  or  Protestant 
countries.  For  these  last  have  their  share 
in  the  enormities  of  the  first  and  second 
beasts,  in  as  far  as  they  adopt  or  continue 
their  practices. 

With  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
imposition  of  the  mark,  I  conceive  that  with 
the  latitude  here  given,  viz.,  that  it  m.ay 
be  the  name  or  the  number,  and  having 
regard  to  the  analogy  of  the  mark  inscribed 
on  the  saints  [ch.  xiii.  1 :  compare  ch.  vii. 
1  if.],  we  need  not  be  anxious  to  find  other 
than  a  general  and  figurative  interpretation. 
As  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  servants 
of  God  no  actual  visible  mark  is  intended, 
so  it  may  well  be  inferred  here  that  the 
mark  signifies  rather  conformity  and  addic- 
tion to  the  behests  of  the  beast,  than  any 
actual  stigma  impressed.  Certainly  we 
fail  to  recognize  any  adequate  exposition 
of  such  stigma  in  the  sign  of  the  Cross  as 
propounded  by  Mr.  Elliott  [iii.  236],  or 
in  the  monogram  on  the  labarum  as  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Papal  cross-keys,  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth  [Apocalypse,  Appendix  G]). 
Here  is  v?isdom  (these  words  serve  to 
direct  attention  to  the  challenge  which  fol- 
lows :  see  ver.  10  and  ch.  xiv.  12,  where 
here  is  similarly  used) :  let  him  who  hath 
understanding  calculate  the  number  of 
the  beast  (the  terms  of  the  challenge  serve 
at  once  to  shew  that  the  feat  proposed  is 
possible,  and  that  it  is  difficult.  Iremeus's 
view,  that  if  St.  John  had  meant  the 
number  to  be  known  he  would  have  de- 
clared it,  and  that  of  Andreas,  "  time  shall 
reveal  it,"  are,  it  seems  to  me,  excluded 
by  these  considerations.  The  number  may 
be  calculated :  and  is  intended  to  be 
known) :  for  (gives  a  reason  why  the  calcu- 
lation may  be  made)  it  is  the  number  of 
a  man  (i.  c.  is  counted  as  men  generally 
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his    number    Is    Six    hundred    and 
t  sixty-six. 

XIV.  1  And    I    saw,    and   behold 
t  ^  the  Lamb  standing  on  the  mount 
Sion,  and   with    him    ^  an    hundred 
and    forty-four    thousand,    '^  having 
«A«.«ond,or  4-  j^jg  name  and  his  Father^s    name 

oegtnntng  of      ' 

"n/*™!*       written  on  their  foreheads.      ^  And 

So  all  our 

ancient  and 

almost  all  the  other  MSS.  a  cli.  v.  0.  bcli.  vii.4.  c  ch.  vii 

MSS  ,  versiont,  and  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 


t  The  Parisian 
MS.  (cen- 
turyV.)  reads, 
six  hundred 
and  sixteen. 
Thia  uncer. 
tainty  has 
existed  from 
the  earliest 
times:  Ire- 
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Six  hundred  threencore  and 
six. 

XIV.  ^And  I  looked, 
and,  lo,  a  Lamb  stood  on 
the  mount  Sion,  and  with  ' 
him  an,  hundred  forty  and 
four  thousand,  having  his 
Father's  name  written  in 
their  foreheads.     ^  And  I 


count :  not,  as  Bede  and  others,  the 
number  belonging  to  an  individual  man), 
and  the  number  of  it  (the  beast)  is  six 
hundred  sixty-six  (of  all  the  hundreds  of 
attempts  which  have  been  made  in  answer 
to  the  challenge,  there  is  but  one  which 
seems  to  approach  near  enough  to  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  require  serious  considera- 
tion. And  that  one  is  the  word  mentioned, 
though  not  adopted,  by  Irenaius,  lateinos, 
the  Greek  letters  of  which,  by  their  nume- 
rical power,  make  up  the  recjuired  number. 
This  name  describes  tlie  common  character 
of  the  rulers  of  the  former  I'agan  Roman 
Empire,  for,  says  Irenaeus,  "they  are 
Latins  who  now  rule,"  and,  which  Irenajus 
could  not  foresee,  unites  under  itself  the 
character  of  the  latter  Papal  Roman 
Empire  also,  as  revived  and  kept  up  by 
the  agency  of  its  false  prophet  the  priest- 
hood. The  Latin  Empire,  the  Latin 
Church,  Latin  Christianity,  have  ever  been 
its  commonly  current  appellations  :  its  lan- 
guage, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  has  ever 
been  Latin  :  its  public  services,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  obvious  requisite  for  public 
worship,  have  ever  been  throughout  the 
world  conducted  in  Latin  :  there  is  no  one 
word  which  could  so  completely  describe 
its  character,  and  at  the  same  time  unite 
the  ancient  and  modern  attributes  of  the 
two  beasts,  as  this.  Short  of  saying  abso- 
lutely that  this  was  the  word  in  St.  John's 
mind,  I  have  the  strongest  persuasion  that 
no  other  can  be  found  approaching  so  near 
to  a  complete  solution.  See  however  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, §  V.  par.  32,  where  I  have  after  all 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  in 
doubt). 
Ch.    XIV.    1—20.]    The    contrast: 

THE  BLESSEDNESS,  AND  THE  COUNTEK- 
AOENCT  OF  THE  SAINTS  OF  GOD.  The 
HAEVE8T     AND     THE     VINTAGE     OF     THE 

EABTH.  This  is  not  entirely  another  vision. 


but  an  introduction  of  a  new  element,  one 
of  comfort  and  joy,  upon  the  scene  of  the 
last.  And  thus  it  must  be  viewed :  with 
reference  to  the  persecution  by  the  beast 
which  is  alluded  to  in  its  course,  vv.  9  ff. 
It  is  also  anticipatory,  first  containing  re- 
ference to  the  mystic  Babylon,  hereafter  to 
become  the  subject  of  prophecy  in  detail; 
and  to  the  consummation  of  punishment 
and  reward,  also  to  be  treated  in  detail 
hereafter.  It  is  general  in  its  character, 
reaching  forward  close  to  the  time  of  the 
end,  treating  compendiously  of  the  torment 
of  the  apostates  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
holy  dead,  and  leading,  by  its  concluding 
section,  which  treats  of  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage  of  the  earth,  to  the  vision  of 
the  seven  last  vials,  now  immediately  to 
follow. 

It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  sec- 
tions :  of  which  the  first  is,  1 — 5.]  The 
Lamb  on  Mount  Sion,  and  Sis  hundred 
and  forty  four  thousand.  And  I  saw,  and 
behold  the  Lamb  (viz.,  the  same  which 
before  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
ch.  V.  6  al.)  standing  upon  the  mount  Sion 
(as  iu  ch.  xi.,  the  holy  city  is  introduced  as 
the  seat  of  God's  true  church  and  worship, 
so  by  a  similar  figure  [not  the  same,  for  thus 
Mount  Sion  would  be  outside  the  temple 
proper,  and  given  to  the  Gentiles]  the 
holy  mountain  Sion  is  now  chosen  for  the 
site  of  tlie  display  of  God's  chosen  ones  with 
Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  whose  city  Zion 
was),  and  with  Him  an  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand,  having  His  name 
and  the  name  of  His  Father  (observe  tlie 
tacit  assumption  that  all  understand  Who 
is  imported  by  the  Lamb)  written  on  their 
foreheads  (first  observe  the  contrast :  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  constrained  to  receive 
the  mark  of  the  beast  on  their  forehead 
and  hand,  and  the  Lamb's  elect,  marked 
with  His  name  and  that  of  His  Father. 
The  question   next   meets  us,  Are   these 
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heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
as  the  voice  of  maui/ 
wafers,  and  as  the  voice 
of  a  great  thunder  :  and  I 
/leard  the  voice  of  harpers 
harping  with  their  harps  : 
3  and  they  sung  as  it  were 
a  new  song  before  the 
throne,  and  before  the  four 
beasts,  and  the  elders  :  and 
no  man  could  learn  that 
song  but  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand, 
which  were  redeemed  from 
the  earth.  *  These  are 
they  which  toere  not  defied 
with  women  ;  for  they  are 
virgins.     These    are    they 
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I  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  ••  as<Jch.i.i». 

&xil.8. 

a  voice  or  many  waters,  and   as    a 
voice   of  ijreat  thunder:    and  f  the  +  *? «" »«■' 
voice    which    I    heard    [was]    as   of   "''"" 
®  harpers  harping  with  their  harps  :  ech.v.s. 
■^  and  ^  they  sing  as  it  were  a  new  ^  ^'^- *• ''•  * 
song-  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the   four   living   creatures,  and   the 
elders  :  and  no  one  could  learn  the 
song  e  but  the  hundred    and  forty- g  ver.  i. 
four  thousand,  which  have  been  pur- 
chased from  the  earth.     *  These  are 
they    which   were    not   defiled  with 
women;     ''for     they    are     virgins.  h2Cor.xi.2. 


144,000  identical  with  the  same  number 
in  ell.  vii.  4  ?  The  presumption  cer- 
tainly is  that  the  same  number  occurring 
here,  representing  as  there  the  elect  and 
fnst-tVuits  of  the  church,  here  as  there 
also  inscribed  on  their  foreheads  with  the 
seal  of  God  in  the  one  case,  and  His 
Name  in  the  other,  must  be  descriptive  of 
the  same  body  of  persons.  And  this  view, 
if  acquiesced  in  here,  will  reflect  back  con- 
siderable light  on  that  former  vision  of  the 
sealing  in  ch.  vii.  Those,  as  these,  will 
represent  the  first-fruits  or  choice  ones 
among  God's  people,  as  indeed  we  have 
treated  them  in  this  commentary,  and  not 
the  totality  of  those  who  shall  form  the 
great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number. 
These,  as  those,  are  taken  to  represent  the 
people  of  God:  their  introduction  serves 
to  place  before  us  the  church  on  the  holy 
hill  of  Ziou,  where  God  has  placed  His 
King,  as  an  introduction  to  the  description 
of  her  agency  in  preaching  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  and  her  faithfulness  amidst  per- 
secutions). And  I  heard  a  voice  out  of 
heaven,  as  a  voice  of  many  waters  (reff".), 
and  as  a  voice  of  great  thunder  (ch.  vi.  1) : 
and  the  voice  which  I  heard  [was]  as  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps.  And 
they  sing  [as  it  were]  a  new  song  (i.  e. 
they  sing  what  sounded  like  a  melody 
unheard  before.  The  subject  to  they  sing 
is  of  course  not  the  Iti.OOO,  but  the 
heavenly  harpers.  On  the  matter  of 
their  song,  see  below)  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  four  living-beings,  and 
the  elders  (the  whole  heavenly  symbolism 
remaining    as    before,    while    the   visions 


regarding  God's  temple  and  Mount  Zion 
and  the  holy  city  are  going  forward. 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  fact,  essential  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  vision,  that  the  harpers  and  the 
song  are  in  heaven,  the  144,000  on  earth): 
and  no  one  was  able  to  learn  the  song  (to 
apprehend  its  melody  and  meaning,  so  as 
to  accompany  it  and  bear  a  part  in  the 
chorus)  except  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand,  who  were  purchased  (see  ver.  4, 
and  1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  ch.  v.  9)  from  the  earth 
(the  song  has  regard  to  matters  of  trial  and 
triumph,  of  deep  joy  and  heavenly  purity  of 
heart,  which  none  other  among  men  but 
these  pure  and  holy  ones  are  capable  of  ap- 
prehending. The  sweetest  and  most  skilful 
harmonies  convey  no  pleasure  to,  nor  are 
they  appreciated  by  an  uneducated  ear : 
whereas  the  experienced  musician  finds  in 
every  chord  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment. 
The  unskilled  ear,  even  though  naturally 
distinctive  of  musical  sounds,  could  not 
learn  nor  reprotluce  them :  but  both  these 
can  be  done  by  those  who  have  cars  to 
hear  them.  Even  so  this  heavenly  song 
speaks  only  to  the  virgin  heart,  and  can  be 
learnt  only  by  those  who  accompany  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth).  These 
are  they  who  were  not  (the  past  tense 
shews  that  their  course  is  ended  and  looked 
back  on  as  a  thing  past :  and  serves  to  con- 
fute all  interpretations  which  regard  them 
as  representing  saints  while  in  the  midst  of 
their  earthly  conflict  and  trial)  defiled  with 
womeQ  (see  below) ;  for  they  are  (always 
were  and  have  kept  themselves  till  the 
time  present)  virgins  (there  are  two  ways 
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i  ch  111.4. 
&  vii.  15, 17. 
&  xvii.  14. 


These  are  they  *  which  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  g-oeth.  These 
^  were  purchased  from  among  men 
'  as  a  firstfruit  unto  God  and  to  the 
Lamb.     ^  And  ™  in  their  mouth  was 


which  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth. 
These  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,  being  the  first- 
fruits  unto  God  and  to  the 
Lamb.       *  And     in     their 


of  understanding  these  words.  Either  they 
may  be  figurative,  merely  implying  that 
these  pure  ones  lived  in  all  chastity,  whe- 
ther in  single  or  in  married  life,  and  in- 
curred no  pollution  [2  Cor.  xi.  2]  :  or  they 
may  be  meant  literally,  that  these  purest 
ones  had  lived  in  that  state  of  which  St. 
Paul  says,  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  it  is  good  for  a 
man.  And  as  between  these  two  mean- 
ings I  conceive  that  the  emphatic  posi- 
tion of  the  words  with  women  in  the 
original  goes  some  way  to  decide.  It  is 
not  the  fact  of  impurity  in  allowed  in- 
tercourse, but  the  fact  of  commerce  with 
women  that  is  put  forward.  I  would  there- 
fore believe  that  in  the  description  of  these 
who  are  the  first-fruits  from  the  earth,  the 
feature  of  virginity  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
literal  meaning.  Nor  need  any  difficulty  be 
found  in  this.  It  is  on  all  hands  granted 
that  he  who  is  married  in  the  Lord  enters 
into  holy  relations  of  which  the  single  have 
no  experience,  and  goes  through  blessed  and 
elevating  degrees  of  self-sacrifice,  and  loving 
allowance,  and  preferring  others  before  him- 
self. And  as  every  step  of  grace  assured 
is  a  step  of  glory  secured,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  holy  married  servants  of  God  shall 
have  a  peculiar  entrance  into  the  fulness 
of  that  future  Kingdom's  employ,  which  will 
not  be  the  lot  of  the  single  :  seeing  that  in 
this  matter  also,  the  childhood  of  this  state 
will  be  the  father  of  the  manhood  of  that 
one.  But  neither  on  the  other  hand  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  state  of  holy  virginity 
has  also  its  peculiar  blessings  and  exemp- 
tions. Of  these,  the  Apostle  himself  speaks 
of  that  absence  of  distraction  from  the 
Lord's  work,  which  is  apt  to  beset  the 
married,  busy  as  they  are  with  the  cares  of 
a  household  and  with  pleasing  one  another. 
And  another  and  primary  blessing  is,  that 
in  them  that  fountain  of  carnal  desire  has 
never  been  opened,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  a 
channel  for  unholy  thoughts  and  an  access 
for  the  tempter.  The  virgins  may  thus 
have  missed  the  victory  over  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  :  but  they  have  also  in  great  part 
escaped  the  conflict.  Theirs  is  not  the 
triumph  of  the  toil-worn  and  stained  soldier, 
but  the  calm  and  the  unspottcdncss  of 
those  who  have  kept  from  the  strife.  We 
are  perhaps  more  like  that  which  the  Lord 


intended  us  to  be  :  but  they  are  more  like 
the  Lord  Himself.  And  if  He  is  to  have 
round  Him  a  peculiar  and  closer  band, 
standing  with  Him  on  Mount  Sion,  none 
will  surely  grudge  this  place  to  those  who 
were  not  defiled  with  women.  Among 
these  will  be  not  only  those  who  have  lived 
and  served  Him  in  holy  virginity,  but  also 
the  dear  children  whom  He  has  claimed 
from  us  for  Himself,  the  youths  and 
maidens  who  were  gathered  to  His  side 
before  the  strife  began :  before  their 
tongues  had  learned  the  language  of  social 
falsehood,  or  their  good  names  been  tar- 
nished with  the  breath  of  inevitable 
calumny.  There  is  one  meaning  which 
these  words  will  not  bear,  and  which  it  is 
surprising  that  any  Commentator  should 
ever  have  attached  to  them  :  viz.  that  with 
women  refers  to  the  woman  mentioned 
below,  ch.  xvii.  So  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
p.  284  :  "  They  have  not  been  defiled  with 
women.  What  women  ?  It  may  be  asked. 
If  we  proceed,  we  read  of  the  woman  seated 
on  the  Beast,  and  of  the  harlotry  of  the 
woman,  with  whom  the  Kings  of  the  earth 
commit  fornication.  And  soon  we  see  her 
displayed  in  all  her  meretricious  splendour. 
There  then  is  the  reply."  But  the  whole 
context  here,  as  well  as  the  language  used, 
is  against  it :  the  following  words,  for  they 
are  virgins,  carrying  its  decisive  condemna- 
tion). These  [are]  they  that  follow  the 
Lamb  wheresoever  he  goeth  (the  de- 
scription has  very  commonly  been  taken 
as  applying  to  the  entire  obedience  of  the 
elect,  following  their  Lord  to  prison  and 
to  death,  and  wherever  He  may  call 
them :  but  this  exposition  is  surely  out 
of  place  here,  where  not  their  life  of 
conflict,  but  their  state  of  glory  is  de- 
scribed. The  words  are  used  of  special 
privilege  of  nearness  to  the  Person  of 
the  Lamb  in  glory).  These  were  pur- 
chased from  men  as  a  first-fruit  to  God 
and  to  the  Lamb  (all  have  been  thus 
purchased :  but  these  specially,  as  and 
for  the  purpose  of  being  a  first-fruit. 
James  i.  18  treats  of  a  ditt'erent  matter, 
the  purchased  of  all  the  redeemed  as  the 
first-fruits  of  creation.  But  these  are 
a  first-fruit  among  the  purchased  them- 
selves).   And  in   their  mouth   wa^    not 
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motdh  was  found  no  guile  : 
for  they  are  w'dbout  fault 
before  the  throne  of  Ood. 
*  And  I  saw  another  angel 
fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
having  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel to  preach  unto  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  7  saying  with  a 
loud  voice.  Fear  God,  and 
give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  is 
come :  and  worship  ?iim 
that  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  fountains  of  waters. 
8  And  there  followed  an- 
other angel,  saying,  Baby- 
lon is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that 
great  city,  because  she  made 
all  nations  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fornication.       ^  And     the 

oUett  MSS.  The  Sinnitic 
19.  &  xvii.  2,  5.  &  xviii.  3,  ) 
authority. 
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found  no  falsehood:  f"  they  are  blame- 
less f.  <5  And  I  saw  an  f  [other] 
angel  "  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven^ 
p  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earthy  ^  and  to  every  nation,  and 
tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  7  say- 
ing with  a  loud  voice,  '  Fear  God, 
and  give  glory  to  him;  for  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  is  come  :  *  and 
worship  him  that  made  the  hea- 
ven, and  the  earth,  and  sea,  and 
fountains  of  waters.  ^  And  another 
t  second  angel  followed,  saying,  *  Ba- 
bylon t  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen, 
"  which  hath  made  all  the  nations 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
her   fornication.       ^  And    f  another 


t  for  U  omitted 
ty  two  out  0/ 
OUT  three 
oldest  MSS. 

nKpli.v.W 
J  tide  24. 

t  bc'lore  the 
throne  uf 
Uod,  inserted 
in  the  ordi- 
nary text,  w 
absolutely 

MS.  autko- 


by  most  0/  the 
later  MSS., 

tained  in  the 
Alexandrine 
and  Parisian, 

o  ch.  viii.  13. 

p  Eph.  iii.ft— 


cxlvi.  5,  8. 

Acts  xiv.  15. 

&  xvii.  24. 
t  Thus,  or 

nearly  thus, 

all  our  oldest 

MSS. 
tisa.  xxi.9. 

Jer.li.8. 

ch.  xviii.  2. 
t  Thus  our 


found  falsehood :  they  are  blameless 
(the  Apostle  has  before  him  the  words 
of  Ps.  XV.  1  fl".,  so  strikhigly  similar : 
"  Jflio  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  mountain  ? 
He  that  ivalketh  blamelessly  .  .  .  speaketh 
truth  in  his  heart,  and  hath  not  deceived 
with  his  tongue."  These  stand  on  Mount 
Zion,  with  Him  who  eminently  fulfilled  this 
character,  and  being  in  all  things  like  Him). 
6 — 13.]  Three  angels  appear  in  mid- 
heaven,  announcing  three  details  of  the 
period  of  the  coming  prophecy.  A  procla- 
mation of  the  blessedness  of  the  holy  dead. 
These  four  announcements  form  the  text 
and  the  compendium  of  the  rest  of  the 
book :  see  Introd.,  §  v.  parr.  57  ff.  And 
I  saw  an  [other]  angel  (besides  those 
already  mentioned)  flying  in  mid-heaven 
(see  ch.  viii.  13),  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  (such  and  no  other  is  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  The  epithet  everlasting, 
here  only  applied  to  the  Gospel,  belongs 
to  it  as  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
like  Him  whose  word  it  is  :  in  contrast 
to  the  enemies  of  God  whose  destruction 
is  in  view)  to  preach  to  (literally,  "  over," 
throughout  the  extent  of,  "upon")  those 
that  sit  (literally)  upon  the  earth,  and 
to  every  nation  and  tribe  and  tongue 


and  people  (compare  Matt.  xxiv.  14, 
"  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  the  ivhole  world,  for  a  tes- 
timony to  all  nations  :  and  then  shall 
the  end  come"),  saying  with  a  loud 
voice.  Fear  God,  and  give  Him  glory 
(the  message  of  repentance  ever  accom- 
panies the  hearing  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  nations;  compare  the  first  preaching 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Forerunner, 
Matt.  iv.  17,  iii.  2,  and  St.  Paul's  message 
to  the  Thessalonians,  1  Thess.  i.  9),  be- 
cause the  season  of  His  judgment  is 
come  (see  the  citation  from  Matt.  xxiv. 
above:  the  time  of  the  end  is  close  at 
hand  when  this  great  era  of  Christian  mis- 
sions is  inaugurated  :  see  below)  ;  and 
worship  Him  who  made  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  and  sea  and  fountains  of 
waters  (i.  e.  turning  from  idols  and  vanities 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  The 
division  of  the  waters  into  the  sea  and  the 
fountains  is  one  kept  up  through  this  pro- 
phecy :  compare  ch.  viii.  8 — 11,  xvi.  3,  4). 
And  another  second  angel  followed  (it 
belongs  to  the  solemnity  of  this  series 
of  proclamations  that  a  separate  place  and 
marked  distinction  should  dignify  each  of 
them),  saying,  Babylon  the  gp^eat  is  fallen. 
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third  angel  followed  them,  saying 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^  If  any  worshij^- 
peth  the  beast  and  his  image,  and 
receiveth  the  mark  on  his  forehead, 
or  upon  his  hand,  ^^  he  also  >'  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  is  ^poured  out  without 
mixture  in  *  the  cup  of  his  indigna- 
tion ;  and  ^  he  shall  be  tormented 
with  "^  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  f  [^oly]  angels, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb : 
11  and  ^  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever :  and 
they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night, 
who  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the 
mark  of  his  name.     12  e  Here  is  the 
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third  angel  followed  them, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice. 
If  any  man  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and 
receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead,  or  in  his  hand, 
'"  the  same  shall  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  ichich  is  poured  out 
without  mixture  into  the 
cup  of  his  indignation ; 
and  he  shall  be  tormented 
with  fire  and  brimstone  in 
the  presence  of  the  holy 
angels,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lamb  .-  "  and  the 
smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 
ever :  and  they  have  no 
rest  day  nor  night,  who 
toorship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  whosoever  re- 
ceiveth the  mark  of  his 
name.     ^^  Here  is  the  pa- 


is fallen,  which  hath  made  all  the  nations 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  for- 
nication (two  things  are  mingled  :  1)  the 
wine  of  her  fornication,  of  which  all  na- 
tions have  drunk,  ch.  xvii.  2 :  and  2)  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  He  shall 
give  her  to  drink,  vcr.  10,  and  ch.  xvi.  19. 
The  latter  is  the  retribution  for  the  former : 
the  former  turns  into  the  latter  :  they  are 
treated  as  one  and  the  same.  The  whole 
is  from  Jer.  li.  7,  8,  where  Babylon  is  a 
cup  in  the  Lord's  hand  of  which  the  nations 
are  made  to  drink.  This  is  the  first 

mention  of  Babylon,  hereafter  to  be  so 
much  spoken  of.  I  reserve  treatment  of 
the  interpretation  till  ch.  xvii. :  only  men- 
tioning by  anticipation  that  Home,  pagan 
and  papal,  but  principally  papal,  is  in- 
tended). And  another  third  angel  followed 
them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  If  any 
one  worshippeth  the  beast  and  his  image 
(see  above,  ch.  xiii.  15),  and  receiveth  the 
mark  on  his  forehead,  or  upon  his  hand 
(ch.  xiii.  16),  he  also  (also  either  1]  may 
be  almost  redundant,  introducing  the  latter 
jwrtion  of  the  sentence  merely  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  former,  or  2]  may  mean,  as 
well  as  Babylon.  The  former  sense  seems 
to  me  the  more  probable)  shall  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wi'ath  of  God,  which  is 
mingled  (i.e.  as  A.  V.  poured  into  the 
cup.     From  the  almost  universal  custom 


of  mixing  wine  with  water,  the  common 
term  for  prepai-ing  wine,  putting  it  into 
the  cup,  came  to  be  to  mingle.  Hence 
the  apparent  contradiction  in  terms  here 
[and  in  the  Psalm  below].  The  figure 

of  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  wrath  is  found  in 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  8,  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
"  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  a  cup,  full 
of  the  mixture  of  pure  wine  ...  all  the 
sinners  of  the  earth  shall  drink  it," 
from  which  this  is  evidently  taken)  in 
the  cup  of  His  anger,  and  shall  be 
tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  [holy]  angels  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lamb  (see  ch.  xx.  10, 
and  Isa.  in  the  rcff.,  from  which  the  ima- 
gery comes.  The  meaning  is  as  in  Luke 
xvi.  23  fl^.,  that  the  torments  are  visible 
to  the  angels  and  the  Lamb) :  and  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  up  to 
ages  of  ages  (see  Isa.  in  tlie  refl".,  and 
Gen.  xviii.  28,  which  doubtless  is  the 
fountain-head  :  also  ch.  xix.  3) :  and 
they  have  not  rest  (from  torment)  day 
and  night  who  worship  the  beast  and 
his  image ;  and  whoever  (from  speaking 
collectively  the  solemn  declaration  becomes 
even  more  solemn  by  individualizing)  re- 
ceives the  mark  of  his  name.  Here  (viz. 
in  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
certainty  of  everlasting  torment  to  all  who 
worship  the  beast  or  receive   his   mark : 
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Hence  of  the  saints  :  here 
arc  they  that  keep  the 
commandments  of  God, 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
'3  And  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying  unto 
me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
fromhenceforth :  Yea,saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours; 
and  their  works  do  follow 
them.  '*  And  I  looked, 
and  behold  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  one  sat 
like  unto  the  Son  of  man, 
having  on  his  head  a  golden 
crown,  and  in  his  hand  a 
sharp  sickle,  '*  And  an- 
other  angel  came  out   of 
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patience  of  the  saints,  t  ^  which  keep  +*?i^";"J';, 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  t  ^'^xu.  17. 
faith    of    Jesus.     l^And    I  heard   a 
voice  from  heaven  savins  f.  Write,  t  ""to  me .. 

"''-''-'  '       omitted  by 

fi  Blessed  are  the  dead  ''  which   die    ^Jfj;;,  j^ss 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea, '' 2.%if.'xx.  0.' 

'  h  1  Cor.  XV.  18. 

saith  the  Spirit,  'that  they  may  rest    jThess.iv. 
from  their  lahours  :  t  for  their  works  '  Hlb.T.»;i6. 

'      '  cb.  vi.ll. 

do  follow  with  them.  ^fuuitms. 

1^  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white 
cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud  one  sitting 
•^like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  Uiavino^  kEzek.i,26 

'  _  p       Dan.  vii.  13. 

on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  his  ,  ch.'vi.'?: 

hand  a  sharp  sickle.     1^  And  another 

angel  ™  came  out  of  the  temple,  crying  "'  <=*>  ^"i-  ^^■ 


that  all  the  saints  of  God  must  refuse  to  do 
either)  is  the  endurance  of  the  saints, 
who  keep  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus  (the  faith,  that  i.s, 
which  has  Him  for  its  oliject).  And  I 
heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven  (whose, 
is  not  told  us,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  spe- 
culate :  certainly  not,  as  Hengstenberg, 
from  the  spirits  of  the  just  themselves.  The 
command,  write,  would  nither  point  to  the 
angel  who  reveals  the  visions  to  the  Evan- 
gelist, ch.i.  1,  and  compare  cli.  iv.  4),  saying, 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth  (the  connexion 
is  not  difficult.  The  mention  of  the  en- 
durance of  the  saints  brings  with  it  the  cer- 
tainty of  persecution  unto  death.  The  pre- 
sent proclamation  declares  the  blessedness 
of  all  who  die  not  only  in  persecution,  but 
in  any  manner,  in  the  Lord,  in  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  Christ.  And  the  special  com- 
mand to  write  tliis,  conveys  special  com- 
fort to  tho.se  in  all  ages  of  the  church  who 
should  read  it.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
assign  a  fit  meaning  to  from  henceforth. 
Being  thus  joined  with  the  former  sentence, 
it  must  express  some  reason  why  this 
blessedness  is  to  be  more  completely 
realized  from  this  time  when  it  is  pro- 
claimed, than  it  was  before.  Now  this 
reason  will  quickly  appear,  if  we  consider 
the  particular  time,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  proclamation  is  made.  The 
harvest  of  the  earth  is  about  to  be  reaped  ; 
the  vintage  of  the  earth  to  be  gathered. 
At  this  time  it  is,  that  the  complete  blessed- 
ness of  the  holy  dead  commences:   when 


the  garner  is  filled  aud  the  chaff  cast  out. 
And  that  not  on  account  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  any  purgatorial  fire,  but  because 
of  the  completion  of  this  number  of  their 
brethren,  and  the  full  capacities  of  bliss 
brought  in  by  the  resurrection.  Nor  can 
it  legitimately  be  objected  to  this,  that 
the  deaths  implied  must  follow  after  the 
proclamation.  For  no  doubt  this  would 
be  so,  the  proclamation  itself  being  an- 
ticipatory, and  the  har\'est  not  yet  actually 
come).  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit  (the  ut- 
terance of  the  voice  from  heaven  still 
continues.  The  afiirmatiou  of  the  Spirit 
ratifies  the  blessedness  proclaimed,  and 
assigns  a  reason  for  it),  that  they  shall 
(so  literally)  rest  from  their  labours :  for 
their  works  follow  with  them  (for,  which 
has  seemed  so  difficult,  and  wliich  appa- 
rently gave  rise  to  the  alteration  in  the 
text,  is  in  fact  easily  explained.  They  rest 
from  their  labours,  because  the  time  of 
working  is  over,  their  works  accompanying 
them  not  in  a  life  of  activity,  but  in  blessed 
memory;  wherefore  not  labour,  but  rest  is 
their  lot). 

14 — 20.]    The   vision  of   the   hah- 
vest  and  the  vintage.  14—16.] 

The  hakvest.  And  I  saw,  and  behold 
a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud  one 
sitting  like  unto  the  Son  of  man  (i.  e.  to 
Christ,  see  ch.  i.  13  note.  This  clearly  is 
our  Lord  Himself,  as  there),  having  on 
his  head  a  golden  crown  (in  token  of  His 
victory  being  finally  gained  :  .see  ch.xix.l2), 
and  in  His  hand  a  sharp  sickle.  And  an- 
other angel  (besides  the  three  angels  be- 
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with  a  loud  voice  to  him   that   sat 

"  MatViiii'w  ^°  *^®  cloud,  "  Put  forth  thy  sickle, 

t  for^hceV"  and  reap :  for  the  time  t  to  reap  is 

ouratcunt'   comc  I  for  tlic  liavvcst  °  of  the  earth 

MAS.  ' 

"ib.xiii^.    is  t  ripe.     1*5  And  he  that  sat  on  the 

^SiS"""'      cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle  upon  the 

earth;    and   the   earth   was   reaped. 

17  And  another  ang-el  came  out  from 

the  temple  which  was  in  heaven,  he 
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the  temple,  crying  with  a 
loud  voice  to  him  that  sat 
on  the  cloud,  Thrust  in  thy 
sickle,  and  reap  :  for  the 
time  is  come  for  thee  to 
reap;  for  the  harvest  of 
the  earth  is  ripe.  '^  And 
he  that  sat  on  the  cloud 
thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the 
earth ;  and  the  earth  was 
reaped.  *'  And  another 
angel  came  out  of  the  tern- 


fore  mentioned  :  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  this  that  the  Sitter  on  the  cloud 
is  a  mere  angel)  came  out  of  the  temple, 
crying  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  him  that 
sat  upon  the  cloud,  Put  forth  (literally, 
send:  and  so  in  Mark  in  the  reff.  De 
Wette's  objection,  that  the  sitter  on 
the  cloud  cannot  be  Christ  Himself,  be- 
cause He  would  not  be  introduced  receiving 
a  command  from  an  angel,  may  be  well 
answered,  as  Diisterdieck,  that  the  angel  is 
only  the  messenger  of  the  will  of  God. 
And  I  may  add  what  to  me  makes  this 
reply  undoubtedly  valid,  that  the  command 
is  one  regarding  the  times  and  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  kept  in  his  own 
power)  thy  sickle  (the  whole  is  a  re- 
membrance of  our  Lord's  own  saying  in 
Mark  iv.  29  :  see  below)  and  reap :  because 
the  time  to  reap  is  come,  because  the 
harvest  of  the  earth  is  dried  (perfectly 
ripe,  so  that  the  stalk  is  dry :  compare 
Mark  iv.  29:  also  the  fields  being  "white 
already  to  harvest,"  John  iv.  35  :  which 
they  can  only  become  by  losing  their 
moisture),  ^d  he  that  sat  upon  the 
cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle  upon  (into, 
from  above)  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
was  reaped  (to  what  does  this  harvest 
refer  ?  Is  it  the  ingathering  of  the  wicked, 
or  of  the  saints,  or  of  both  together  ?  Each 
of  these  has  examples  in  Scripture  sym- 
bolism. The  first,  in  Jer.  li.  33,  where  it 
is  said  of  Babylon,  "  It  is  time  to  thresh  her, 
yet  a  little  while  and  the  time  of  her  harvest 
is  conic:"  and  as  appears,  Joel  iii.  15, 
though  the  reference  seems  rather  there  to 
be  to  the  vintage:  the  second, in  Matt. ix. 39, 
and  parallels ;  Mark  iv.  29 ;  John  iv.  35  ; 
the  tliird,  in  Matt.  xiii.  30,  39.  The  ver- 
dict of  commentators  is  very  much  divided. 
There  are  circumstances  in  the  context 
which  tell  both  ways.  The  parallelism  with 
the  vintage,  which  follows,  seems  to  favour 
a  harvest  of  the  wicked :  but  then  on  the 
other  hand,  if  so,  what  is  the  distinction 


between  the  two  ingatherings  ?  and  why 
do  we  read  of  the  casting  into  the  wine- 
press of  God's  wrath  in  the  second  case, 
and  of  no  corresponding  feature  in  the 
other  ?  Again,  why  is  the  agency  so  dif- 
ferent— the  Son  of  man  on  the  white  cloud 
with  the  golden  crown  in  the  one  case,  the 
mere  angel  in  the  other  ?  Besides,  the 
two  gatherings  seem  quite  distinct.  The 
former  is  over  before  the  other  begins. 
On  the  whole  then,  though  I  would  not 
pronounce  decidedly,  I  much  incline  to 
think  that  the  harvest  is  the  ingathering 
of  the  saints,  God's  harvest,  reaped  from 
the  earth  :  described  here  thus  generally, 
before  the  vintage  of  wrath  which  follows. 
And  thus  we  have  at  least  these  two  visions 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  contains  the  mingled  agency 
and  fortunes  of  the  Church  and  of  its  ene- 
mies ;  thus  this  harvest  answers  to  the 
great  preaching  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
above,  vv.  6, 7,  while  the  following  vintage 
fulfils  the  denunciations  of  wrath  on  those 
who  worship  the  image  or  receive  the  mark 
of  the  beast,  vv.  8,  11.  And  thus  too  we 
bring  this  description  into  harmony  with 
our  Lord's  important  parable  in  Mark 
iv.  29,  where  the  very  words  are  used  of 
the  agency  of  Christ  Himself  when  the 
work  of  grace  is  ripe,  whether  in  the  in- 
dividual or  in  the  church.  But  while  thus 
inclined,  I  will  not  deny  that  the  other 
view,  and  that  which  unites  both,  have 
very  much  to  be  said  for  them). 

17—20.]  The  vintage  of  tvrath.  And 
another  angel  (another  may  perhaps  refer 
to  the  three  angels  who  have  already 
appeared  in  this  vision  :  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  referring  to  the  last-mentioned 
Agent,  may  be  a  general  term,  not  neces- 
sarily implying  that  He  was  a  mere  angel) 
came  out  from  the  temple  which  was  in 
heaven  (from  which  come  forth  God's 
judgments :  see  ch.  xi.  19),  having  him- 
self also  (as  well  as  that  other :  but  the 
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j>le  lohich  is  in  heaven,  he 
also  having  a  sharp  sickle. 
'8  And  anodier  angel  came 
out  from  the  altar,  which 
had  power  over  ft  re  ;  and 
cried  with  a  loud  cry  to 
him  that  had  ths  sharp 
sickle,  sailing.  Thrust  in 
thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather 
the  clusters  of  the  vine  of 
the  earth  ;  for  her  grapes 
are  fully  ripe.  "  And  the 
angel  thrust  in  his  sickle 
into  the  earth,  and  gathered 
the  vine  of  the  earth,  and 
cast  it  into  the  great  wine- 
press of  the  tvrath  of  Qod. 
'"  And  the  winepress  was 
trodden  tvithout  the  city, 
and  blood  came  out  of  the 
winepress,  even  unto  the 
horse  bridles,  by  the  space 
of  a  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred furlongs. 
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also  having'  a  sliarp  sickle.     ^^  And 
another   angel    came    out    from    the 
altar,  ^he  that  hath  power  over  the  P'l'xvi.s. 
fire ;   and  cried  with   a  loud  cry  to 
him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle,  say- 
ing",   ^  Put    forth   thy  sharp    sickle,  i  ^"^^  '■'■  '•*■ 
and  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine 
of  the    earth ;    for   her   grapes    are 
fully  ripe.     1^  And  the  angel  thnist 
in    his    sickle    into    the    earth,    and 
gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and 
cast  into  "^the  great  winepress  of  the  rdi.  xix.is. 
wrath  of  God.      ^o^nd  Hhe  wine- siaa.ixin.s. 

hsim.  i.  15. 

press  was  trodden  *  outside  the  city,  t  iieb.  xhi.  12. 
and  blood  came  forth  from  the  wine-    "  "''  ' 
press,  "  even  unto   the   bits   of  the  u  ch.  xii.  i*. 
horses,   to    the  distance  of  a   thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  furlong-s. 


term  rather  raises  a  distinction  between 
the  two  personages  than  sets  them  on  an 
equality :  there  is  some  slight  degree  of 
strangeness,  after  what  lias  gone  before, 
in  this  angel  having  a  sickle)  a  sharp 
sickle.  And  another  angel  came  out 
from  the  altar  (viz.  that  elsewhere  several 
times  mentioned,  ch.  vi.  9,  viii.  3,  xvi.  7, 
in  connexion  with  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
judgments  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His 
saints),  he  that  hath  power  over  the  fire 
(viz.  that  on  the  altar;  the  same  angel 
who  is  introduced  ch.  viii.  3 — 5  as  pre- 
senting the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and 
casting  some  of  the  fire  of  the  altar  to 
the  earth  as  introductory  to  the  judg- 
ments of  the  trumpets),  and  he  cried  with 
a  great  cry  to  him  that  had  the  sharp 
sickle  (it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole 
description  of  this  angel,  coming  from  the 
altar  of  vengeance,  differs  widely  from  any 
thing  in  the  former  part  of  the  vision,  and 
favours  the  idea  that  this  vintage  is  of  a 
differeutnature  from  that  harvest),  saying, 
Put  forth  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the 
bunches  of  the  vine  of  the  earth,  because 
her  grapes  are  ripe.  And  the  angel  (no 
such  expression  is  used  above,  ver.  16. 
There  it  is,  "He  that  sat  upon  the  cloud." 
All  these  signs  of  difference  are  worthy  of 
notice)  thrust  in  his  sickle  into  the  earth, 
and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and 


cast  (viz.  what  he  had  gathered)  into  the 
great  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God 
(any  thing  corresponding  to  this  feature 
is  entirely  wanting  in  the  previous  de- 
scription of  the  harvest.  See  on  it  ch. 
xix.  15,  and  the  prophetic  passages  in 
reff.  especially  Isaiah,  from  which  the 
symbolism  comes).  And  the  winepress 
was  trodden  outside  the  city  (see 
below),  and  blood  (so  Isa.  Ixiii.  3)  came 
forth  from  the  winepress  as  far  as  to 
the  bits  of  the  horses,  to  the  distance 
of  a  thousand  six  hundred  stadii  (it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  the 
meaniug  is,  further  than  that  the  idea  of  a 
tremendous  final  act  of  vengeance  is  de- 
noted. I'he  city  evidently  is  the  same  as 
the  outer  city  of  ch.  xi.  2  [not  that  of  ib. 
8,  see  note  there],  viz.  Jerusalem,  where 
the  scene  has  been  tacitly  laid,  with  occa- 
sional express  allusions  such  as  that  in 
our  ver.  1.  The  blood  coming  forth  from 
the  treading  of  the  winepress  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Old  Test,  prophecy  alluded 
to,  Isa.  Ixiii.  3.  It  is  in  the  depth,  and 
the  distance  indicated,  that  the  principal 
difficulty  lies.  The  number  of  stadii  (or 
furlongs)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
length  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  given  by 
Jerome  at  160  Roman  miles.  But  the 
great  objection  to  this  is,  that  160  miles 
=   1280,  not  1600  stadii.     Another  view 
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a  oi..  xii.  1, 3.  XV.  1  And  ^  I  saw  another  sign 
in  heaven,  great  and  marvellous, 
^  &  kxi.'b.^'  ''  seven  angels  having  seven  plagues, 
reh.xiv.io.  which  are  the  last,  *=  because  in  them 
is  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God.  2  And 
''xxMs*^*  I  ^^^v  ^^  ^^  were  ''a  sea  of  glass 
e  Matt.  iii.  11.  e  mingled  with  fire  :  and  the  con- 
fch.xiii.i5-  querors  of  the  beast,  ^and  of  his 
t  and  of  Ilia     imaffc,  t  and  of  the  number  of  his 

mark  is  >^    '      ' 

ZraniiZt"^''  namc,  standing  on  the  sea  of  glass, 
gch*y.8.  Shaving  harps  of  God.  ^And  they 
hExod.xv.i.    sing  ''the  song  of  Moses  the  servant 

Dent.  xxxi.  ^  ^ 

80.  ch.  xiv.  3.  Qf  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb, 
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XV. '  And  Isato  another 
sign  in  heaven,  great  and 
marvellous,  seven  angels 
having  the  seven  last 
plagues;  for  in  them  is 
filled  up  the  wrath  of  God. 
^  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with 
fire:  and  them  that  had 
gotten  the  victory  over  the 
heast,  and  oiier  his  image, 
and  over  his  mark,  and 
over  the  number  of  his 
name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 
glass,  having  the  harps  of 

God.         3  J^f^d    l]iey   gliig    IJig 

song  of  Moses  the  servant 
of  God,  and   the  song  of 


has  been,  that  1600  has  been  chosen  as  a 
square  number,  =:  40  X  40,  or  4  X  400, 
or  4  X  4  X  100.  We  may  fairly  say, 
either  that  the  number  is  assigned  simply 
to  signify  completeness  and  magnitude 
[in  which  case  some  other  apocalyptic 
numbers  which  have  been  much  insisted 
on  will  fall  perhaps  under  the  same  canon 
of  interpretation],  or  else  this  is  one  of  the 
riddles  of  the  Apocalypse  to  which  noteven  a 
pro.ximate  solution  has  ever  yet  been  given). 

Ch.  XV.,  XVI.  The  seven  vials. 
And  herein,  XV.  1 — 8.]  Prefatory  : 
the  description  of  the  vision,  ver.  1 :  the 
song  of  triumph  of  the  saints  victorious 
over  the  beast,  vv.  2  —  4  :  the  coming  forth 
of  the  seven  angels  and  delivering  to  them 
of  the  seven  vials,  vv.  5 — ^8. 

And  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven, 
great  and  marvellous,  seven  angels 
having  seven  plagues  which  are  the 
last  [plagues],  because  in  them  is  com- 
pleted the  wrath  of  God  (I  have  adopted 
an  unusual  arrangement  to  throw  the 
word  because  into  connexion  with  the 
last,  for  which  epithet  it  renders  a  reason. 
It  is  to  be  observed  1)  that  this  verse  is 
evidently  only  a  compendious  description 
of  the  following  vision :  for  the  angels 
themselves  are  not  seen  till  ver.  6,  and 
do  not  receive  the  vials  containing  the 
plagues  till  after  they  are  seen  :  2)  that 
the  whole  of  God's  wrath  in  final  judg- 
ment is  not  exhausted  by  these  vials,  but 
only  the  whole  of  His  wrath  in  sending 
plagues  on  the  earth  previous  to  the  judg- 
ment. After  these  there  are  no  more 
plagues :  they  are  concluded  with  the  de- 
struction   of   Babylon.      Then   the    Lord 


Himself  appears,  ch.  xix.  11  ff.).  And  I 
saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire  (see  ch.  iv.  6  and  note :  not 
merely  glassy :  the  as  it  were  indicates 
the  likeness :  it  was  as  it  were  made  of 
glass.  The  addition  mingled  with  fire 
is  probably  made  as  bringing  into  the 
previous  celestial  imagery  an  element 
belonging  to  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
phecy, of  which  judgment  is  the  pre- 
vailing complexion.  The  fact,  that  the 
personages  of  the  former  heavenly  vision 
are  still  present,  vor.  7,  seems  to  remove 
all  doubt  of  this  being  the  same  sea  of 
glass  as  that  before  described  ch.  iv.  6,  in 
immediate  connexion  with  which  the  four 
living-beings  were  mentioned),  and  the 
conquerors  of  (literally,  out  of :  they  have 
come  victorious  out  of  the  strife)  the  heast 
and  of  his  image  and  of  the  niunher  of 
his  name  (i.  e.  of  the  temptation  to  wor- 
ship his  image  and  to  I'ecoive  the  mark 
consisting  of  the  number  of  his  name,  ch. 
xiii.  17,  18),  Standing  on  (does  this  im- 
port  actually  "  upon,"  so  that  they  stood 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  merely  on  the 
shore  of?  On  every  account  the  latter 
seems  the  more  probable:  as  better  suit- 
ing the  heavenly  imagery  of  ch.  iv.,  and 
as  according  with  the  situation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  sung  the 
song  to  which  allusion  is  presently  made) 
the  sea  of  glass,  having  harps  of  God 
(sacred  harps,  part  of  the  Instruments  of 
heaven  used  solely  for  the  praise  of  God. 
We  have  had  them  before  mentioned  in 
ch.  V.  8,  xiv.  2).  And  they  sing  the  song 
of  Moses  the  servant  of  God  (i.  e.  a  song 
similar  to   that   song  of  triumph   which 
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(he  Lamb,  saying.  Great  ! 
and  marvellous  arc  Ifii/ ' 
works.  Lord  Qod  Al-  , 
mighty ;  just  and  true  arc  | 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of\ 
saints.  *  Who  shall  not 
ftar  thee,  O  L.ord,  and 
glorify  thy  name  I  for  thou  ' 
only  art  holy  :  for  all  na- 
tions shall  come  and  wor- 
ship before  thee;  for  thy 
judgments  are  made  mani- 
fest. ''And  after  that  L 
looked,  and,  behold,  the 
temple  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  testimony  in  heaven 
was  opened :  *  and  the 
seven  angels  came  out  of 
the  temple,  having  the 
seven  j9^^''^*>  clothed  in 
pure  and  white  linen,  and 
having  their  breasts  girded 
with  golden  girdles.    '  And 
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saying",  '  Great  and  marvellous  arc 
thy  works,  Lord  God  Almiglity; 
^just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King-  of  fthe  nations.  *'Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art 
holy :  for  ™  all  the  nations  shall  come 
and  worship  before  thee ;  because  thy 
righteous  acts  have  been  made  mani-' 
fest.  ^  And  after  these  things  I  saw, 
and  t "  the  temple  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  testimony  in  heaven  was 
opened :  '^ "  and  the  seven  angels 
came  out  of  the  temple,  having-  the 
seven  plag-ues,  p  clothed  in  linen 
pure  and  shining,  and  girt  about 
their  breasts  with  golden  girdles. 
7^ And  one  of  the  four  livino-  crea- 


I  noiit.xsxil.4. 
I>s.  exi.  3.  & 
cxxxix.  14. 


t  Thaji  all  our 
ancient  MSS  , 
ricept  l^e 
I'arit,  lokich 
reads  of  the 
a(,-<-'s  (see 
1  rim.  i.  17). 
Tlie  reading 
of  the  A.  V. 
ha>  no  aulho- 
rily  at  all. 
KxchI.  XV.  14 
-IB.   Jcr.  X. 
7. 

m  Isa.  Ixvi.  21. 


the  MSS 
neh.xi.  1 

Sec  Nui 

.50. 
o  vcr.  1. 


p  Exod.  xxvii 
0.8.  E/.i"k. 
xliv.  17.  IS. 


Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sung 
when  delivered  from  the  Red  Sea  and 
from  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  xv.  In  E.wd. 
xiv.  31,  Moses  is  called,  as  here,  the  ser- 
vant of  God  [sec  also  Numb.  xii.  7;  Josh. 
xxii.  5]  :  and  this  song  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  parts  of  that  one :  see  below) 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  (it  is  not 
meant  that  there  are  two  distinct  songs : 
the  song  is  one  and  the  same ;  and  the 
expression  which  characterizes  it  betokens, 
as  do  so  many  other  notices  and  symbols 
in  this  book,  the  unity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  churches.  Their  songs  of 
triumph  have  become  ours  :  the  song  of 
Moses  is  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  In  this 
great  victory  all  the  triumphs  of  God's 
people  are  included,  and  find  their  fulfil- 
ment), saying  (the  song  is  a  reproduction 
of  several  portions  of  the  Old  Test,  songs 
of  praise),  Great  and  wonderful  are  thy 
works  (Ps.  cxi.  2,  cxxxix.  li),  Lord  God 
Almighty :  just  and  true  are  thy  ways 
(Ps.  cxlv.  17;  Dent,  xxxii.  4  in  Moses' 
song),  thou  King  of  the  nations :  who 
can  but  fear  [Thee]  (these  two  clauses 
are  from  Jer.  x.  7.  The  title  "  King  of 
nations "  is  especially  appropriate,  a.s  it  is 
God's  judgments  on  the  nations,  and  their 
effects  on  them,  which  are  the  theme  of 
the  Church's  praise)  and  [who]  shall 
[not]  glorify  (so  literally)  thy  Namel 
because  Thou  only  art  holy    (this    first 


because  grounds  the  question  in  the 
attributes  of  God) :  because  all  the  na- 
tions shall  come  and  worship  before  thee 
(so  it  is  declared  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  9.  This 
second  because  grounds  the  question  in 
matter  of  fact):  because  Thy  righteous 
acts  (thy  judgments :  thy  deeds  of  righte- 
ousness acted  out  towards  the  nations, 
both  in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  destruction  of  Thine  enemies)  have 
been  made  manifest  (this  third  because 
grounds  the  fact  announced  in  its  imme- 
diately exciting  cause — the  manifestation 
of  God's  judgments).  And  after  these 
things  I  saw,  and  there  was  opened  the 
temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony 
in  heaven  (see  on  ch.  xi.  19,  xvi.  17.  The 
temple  (proper)  is  the  holy  place  of  the 
tabernacle,  to  which  latter  the  appellation 
of  the  testimony  is  here  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, seeing  that  the  witness  and  covenant 
of  God  are  about  to  receive  their  great  ful- 
filment) :  and  there  came  forth  the  seven 
angels  (viz.  who  were  before  mentioned  : 
the  does  not  point  out  any  particular 
seven,  such  as  the  archangels)  which  had 
(or,  "  having."  This  was  their  otRce  :  but 
they  had  them  not  yet)  the  seven  plagues 
out  of  the  temple  (see  ch.  xiv.  15,  17),  clad 
in  linen  pure  and  glistening  (the  well- 
known  clothing  of  angels  and  heavenly  be- 
ings, sec  Acts  x.  30  (i.  10),  ch.  xix.  8 ;  Matt. 
xvii.  2  .ind  parallels,  xxviii.  3),  and  girt 
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tures  gave  unto  the  seven  angels 
seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  ""who  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever.  8  And  ^  the  temple  was  filled 
with  smoke  '  from  the  glory  of  God, 
and  from  his  might ;  and  none  was 
able  to  enter  into  the  temple,  till 
the  seven  plagues  of  the  seven 
angels  should  be  finished. 

XVI.  1  And  I  heard  a  great  voice 
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one  of  the /our  leasts  gave 
unto  the  seven  angels  seven 
golden  vials  full  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  who  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever.  ^  And 
the  temple  was  filled  with 
smoke  from  the  glory  of 
Ood,  and  from  Ms  power  ; 
and  no  man  was  able  to 
enter  into  the  temple,  till 
the  seven  plagues  of  the 
seven  angels  tvere fulfilled, 
XVI.   >  And  I  heard  a 


round  their  breasts  with  golden  girdles 
(being  in  this  like  our  Lord  Himself  as 
seen  in  vision,  ch.  i.  13).  And  one  from 
among  the  four  living-beings  (appropri- 
ately to  the  symbolic  meaning  of  these 
living-creatures  as  the  representatives  of 
creation,  see  notes  on  ch.  iv.  7,  11,  inas- 
much as  the  coming  plagues  are  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  objects  of  creation)  gave 
to  the  seven  angels  seven  golden  vials 
(the  phiale  was  a  shallow  bowl  or  cup, 
usually  without  a  stand  or  foot,  in  which 
they  drew  out  of  the  crater  or  goblet), 
full  of  the  wrath  of  God  who  liveth  for 
ever  and  ever  (this  addition  serves,  as  in 
ch.  i.  8,  to  give  solemnity  to  the  fact 
related).  And  the  temple  was  filled  with 
smoke  from  (arising  from)  the  glory  of 
God  and  from  His  might  (i.  e.  ft-om  His 
presence,  in  which  His  glory  and  His 
might  were  displayed.  The  description 
calls  to  mind  similar  ones  in  the  Old  Test., 
e.  g.  Ps.  xviii.  8  f  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  5.  See  al.<o 
below),  and  no  one  was  able  to  enter 
into  the  temple  (compare  1  Kings  viii.  10, 
11;  Exod.  xl.  34,  35)  until  the  seven 
plagues  of  the  seven  angels  should  be 
finished  (the  passages  above  referred  to 
give  the  reason :  because  of  the  unap- 
proachableness  of  God,  when  immediately 
present  and  working,  by  any  created  being. 
See  Exod.  six.  21.  When  these  judgments 
should  be  completed,  then,  the  wrathful  pre- 
sence and  agency  of  God  being  withdrawn. 
He  might  again  be  approached.  Many  other 
meanings  more  or  less  far-fetched  have 
been  given,  but  where  Scripture  analogy 
is  so  plain,  the  simplest  is  the  best). 

Ch.  XVI.  1—21.]  Thb  seven  vials. 
See  the  general  remarks  on  ch.  viii.  1  for 
all  questions  common  to  the  three  great 
series  of  visions.  The  following  special 
particulars  are  here  to  be  noticed  :  1)  In 
the  description,  cb.  xvi.,  which  first  intro- 


duces these  plagues,  they  are  plainly  called 
the  seven  plagues  which  are  the  last. 
There  can  then  be  no  doubt  here,  not  only 
that  the  series  reaches  on  to  the  time  of 
the  end,  but  that  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be 
placed  close  to  the  same  time.  And  this 
is  borne  out  by  the  particulars  evolved  in 
the  course  of  the  visions  themselves.  For 
we  find  that  they  do  not  in  point  of  time 
go  back,  but  at  once  take  up  the  events  of 
the  former  visions,  and  occur  during  the 
times  of  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trum- 
pet, when  the  mystery  of  God  should  be 
finished.  2)  As  in  the  seals  and  in  the 
trumpets,  so  here  again,  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  first  four  and  the 
following  three.  As  there,  so  here,  the 
objects  of  the  first  four  are  the  earth,  the 
sea,  the  springs  of  waters,  and  the  sun. 
After  this  the  objects  become  more  par- 
ticularized :  the  throne  of  the  beast,  the 
river  Euphrates,  with  the  reservation  of 
that  peculiar  and  vague  character  for  the 
seventh,  which  seems  to  belong  to  it  in  all 
the  three  series.  3)  As  before,  so  now, 
there  is  a  compendious  and  anticipatory 
character  about  several  of  the  vials,  lead- 
ing us  to  believe  that  those  of  which  this 
is  not  so  plain,  partake  of  this  character 
also.  For  example,  under  the  third  vial 
we  find  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
justice  in  making  those  drink  blood  who 
shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets. 
This,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  points  on 
to  the  judgment  on  Babylon,  in  whom,  ch. 
xviii.  24,  was  found  the  blood  of  saints  and 
prophets,  and  of  all  that  had  been  slain  on 
the  earth.  Again,  under  the  sixth  we  have 
the  same  great  gathering  to  battle  which 
is  described  in  detail,  eh.  xix.  17 — 21.  And 
finally,  under  the  seventh,  we  have  a  com- 
pendious anticipatory  notice  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Babylon,  hereafter,  ch.  xvii.,  xviii., 
to  be  described  in  detail, — and  of  the  great 
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great  voice  out  of  the 
temple  saying  to  the  seven 
angels.  Go  your  ways,  and 
pour  out  the  vials  of  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the 
earth.  ^  And  the  first 
went  and  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  earth;  and 
there  fell  a  noisome  and 
grievous  sore  upon  the  men 
which  had  the  mark  of  the 
beast,  and  upon  them  which 
worshipped  his  image. 
'  And  the  second  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  upon 
the  sea  ;  and  it  became  as 
the  blood  of  a  dead  man  : 
and  every  living  soul  died 
in  the  sea.  *  And  the 
third  angel  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters;    and 
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out   of  the  temple    saying   *to   the  »<^'' »''■'• 
seven  an'^^'els,  Go  and  pour  out  the 
t  seven   vials  ^  of  the  wrath  of  God  t  f;;^i'„rMss. 
into  the  earth.     2  And  the  first  de- '' &  iv.'?.' '"' 
parted,  and  poured  out  his  vial  f  "  into  *  ^^^"^^"i.ss 
the  earth  ;  "^and  there  fell  a  noisome  dK'iJdiy.'o- 
and    grievous     sore    upon    the   men 
^whieh   had  the  mark  of  the  beast,  e  oh.  im.io.n. 
and  "^  which   worshipped   his   image,  f  oh.  xiu.  u. 
3  And  the  second   t  poured  out  his +."'f'ii' 

'     A  omiltrd  by 

vial  e  into  the  sea  ;  and  ^  it  became    mss'""' 
blood,  as  of  a  dead  man  :  'and  every  hK'iod."vii.i7. 
living  soul  died,  that  were  in  the  sea. '  ch.vin.o. 
+  And  the  third  f  poured  out  his  vial  ^  ^^f;,',i'4y  „„ 
''into  the  rivers  and  the  fountains  of   Mst"ond,o 
the  waters  :  '  and  they  became  blood.  koh™vni.7u: 

'  •'  1  Eiod.  vii.  '0. 


day  itself  in  ver,  20,  also  hereafter  [cb. 
XX.  11  —  15]  to  be  resinned  at  more  length. 
4)  As  we  might  expect  in  the  Jinal  plagues, 
we  have  no  longer,  as  in  the  trumpets,  a 
jmrtion  of  each  element  allected,  but  the 
whole.  5)  While  in  the  first  fom-  vials  the 
main  features  of  the  first  four  trumpets 
are  reproduced,  there  is  one  notable  dis- 
tinction in  the  case  of  the  fourth.  While 
by  the  plague  of  the  fourth  trumpet,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  partially  darkened, 
by  that  of  the  fourth  vial  the  power  of  the 
sun  is  increased,  and  the  darkening  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  beast  is  reserved  for  the 
Jifth. 

The  minor  special  features  will  he  no- 
ticed as  we  proceed.  On  the  whole,  the 
series  of  the  vials  seems  to  beaV  a  less 
general  character  than  the  other  two.  It 
takes  up  a  particular  point  in  the  pro- 
phecy, and  deals  with  symbols  and  persons 
previously  described.  It  belongs,  by  its 
very  conditions,  exclusively  to  the  time 
of,  or  to  days  approaching  very  near  to 
the  time  of,  the  end  :  including  in  it-self 
the  subsequent  details  as  far  as  the  end  of 
ch.  XX. :  without  however  noticing  most 
imi>ortant  features  and  considerable  pro- 
phetic periods. 

1.]  Introductory.  And  I  heard  a  great 
voice  out  of  the  temple  (from  the  fact, 
ch.  XV.  8,  that  the  divine  Presence  is  fill- 
ing the  temjtle,  and  that  none  might  enter 
into  it,  this  voice  can  be  no  other  than  the 
divine  voice)  saying  to  the  seven  angels, 

Vol.  II. 


Go  and  pour  out  the  seven  vials  of  the 
wrath  of  God  into  the  earth  (so,  previous 
to  the  series  of  trumpets,  the  angel  casts 
the  fire  from  the  altar  into  the  earth,  ch. 
viii.  5). 

2.]  And  the  first  departed  (each  angel, 
as  his  turn  comes,  leaves  the  heavenly 
scene,  and  from  the  space  between  heaven 
and  earth,  empties  his  vial  on  the  ap- 
pointed object)  and  poured  out  his  vial 
into  the  earth  (the  earth,  which  before  in 
ver.  1  was  general,  is  now  particular,  and 
correlative  with  the  objects  of  the  other 
vials,  compare  vv.  2,  3,  "  into  the  sea," 
"  into  the  waters  ") :  and  there  came  (took 
place :  fell,  as  A.  V.)  an  evil  (in  itself) 
and  painful  (to  the  sufferers)  sore  upon 
the  men  that  had  the  mark  of  the  beast 
and  that  worshipped  his  image  (see  above, 
ch.  xiii.  15—17,  xiv.  9, 10.  The  allegorical 
and  historical  interpretations  have  been 
very  various :  see  them  in  Elliott,  vol.  iv. 
Notice  the  parallel  with  the  sixth  Egyptian 
plague,  Exotl.  ix.  8  ff.  Compare  Dent, 
xxviii.  27,  35). 

3.]  And  the  second  poured  out  his  vial 
into  the  sea  :  and  it  {the  sea,  compare  ch. 
viii.  8,  11)  became  blood  as  of  a  dead  man 
(blood  as  when  a  dead  corpse  lies  in  its 
blood :  loathsome  and  corrupting) :  and 
every  soul  of  life  (so  literally  :  soul  being 
used  in  its  physical  sense  of  animal  soul) 
died,  [all]  the  things  in  the  sea. 

4—7.]  And  the  third  poured  out   his 
vial  into  the  rivers  and  the  fountains  of 
3  z 
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5  And    I    heard    the    angel    of    the 
sayin 

Lord 

"""""' «n3"  because     thou     didst    judge     thus. 

blood    P  of 


waters    saying,    ""  Thou    art    right- 
eous f,  "which  art,  and  wast  f  holyj 


almost  all 
other  MSS. 

n  ch.  i.  4, 8. 
&iv.8  & 
xi.  17. 

t  So,  or  the 
holy  oni',  a(/ 
our  ancinit 
Mas.    The 
A.  r.,  and 
shall  he,  iaa 
absolutely  no 
Greek  text 
whatever  cor- 
responding  tt 


t  for  is  I 

by  all 

MSS. 
+  another  out 


6  For    °they    shed    the 
saints  and  prophets,  '^  and  thou  hast 
given  them  blood  to  drink ;  f  they 
are    worthy.     7  And    I    heard    f  the 
altar  saying,   Even  so,  ^  Lord    God 
Almighty,  ^true  and  righteous    are 
-     thy  judgments.     ^  And    the   fourth 
l    poured  out  his  vial  *  upon  the  sun ; 
^  and  it  was  given  unto  it  to  scorch 
ua  men   with   fii-e.      ^  And    men    were 
"'''  scorched  with  great  heat,  and  ^  bias- 


by  all  ancient 

"■"•"""     hatl 


<*  phemed    the    name    of    God,    which 


rests  only  on  uaTiU    powcr    ovcr    thcsc     plagues  : 

the  authority  ■•       ,  ^  .      i  ,      „  i 

'f"?'?!^.-     y  and   they   repented    not   '^  to   give 

10  And  the  fifth  poured 

the    throne   of 


of  the  nth 

reh"'"T'^3.      him  glory 

sch.iiii.  10.  ,       1    •  •    1      o 

&xiv.io.      out    his    Vial    "upon 

&  xix.  2.  '■ 

u'?h.Tx.'"i7!i8.  the   beast ;    ^  and  his    kingdom    be- 


11,21. 


came  darkened;  •=  and  they  gnawed 
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ihei/  became  blood.  ^  And 
I  heard  the  angel  of  the 
tvaters  say.  Thou  art 
righteous,  O  Lord,  which 
art,  and  wast,  and  shall  be, 
because  thou  hast  judged 
thus.  ^  For  they  have  shed 
the  blood  of  saints  and 
prophets,  and  thou  hast 
given  them  blood  to  drink  ; 
for  they  are  worthy.  '  And 
I  heard  another  oni  of  the 
altar  say,  JSven  so.  Lord 
Ood  Almighty,  true  and 
righteous  are  thy  judg- 
ments. *  And  the  fourth 
angel  poured  out  his  vial 
upon  the  sun  ;  and  power 
ivas  given  unto  him  to 
scorch  men  with  fire.  ^  And 
men  were  scorched  with 
great  heat,  and  blasphemed 
the  name  of  God,  tvhich 
hath  potver  over  these 
plagues :  and  they  repented 
not  to  give  him  glory. 
•"  And  the  fifth  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  upon 
the  seat  of  the  beast; 
and  his  kingdom  was  full 


z  ch.  xi.13.  a  xiv.7. 


the  waters ;  and  they  became  blood  (that 
the  fact  was  so,  is  testified  by  what  fol- 
lows, in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sources  of  ordinary  drink  have  become 
blood).  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the 
waters  (i.  e.  the  angel  who  was  set  over  the 
waters;  seech,  vii.  1,  xiv.  IS)  saying,  Thou 
art  righteous  who  art  and  wast  (as  in  ch. 
xi.  2,  the  "  and  art  to  come "  is  omitted) 
holy,  because  Thou  didst  judge  thus  (lit., 
"  these  things  :"  viz.  the  issue  mentioned 
in  ver.  4  ;  the  turning  the  drinking-water 
into  blood  :  "  Thou  didst  inflict  this  judg- 
ment ") :  because  they  shed  the  blood  of 
saints  and  prophets,  and  Thou  hast  given 
them  blood  to  drink:  they  are  worthy 
(these  woi-ds  are  made  stronger  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  j)article  to  introduce  them). 
And  I  heard  the  altar  saying  (certainly  the 
simplest  understanding  of  these  words  is, 
that  they  involve  a  personification  of  the 
altar.  On  the  altar  are  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  offered  before  God :  beneath  the 
altar  are  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  crying 
for  vengeance :  when  therefore  the  altar 


speaks,  it  is  the  concentrated  testimony 
of  these  which  speaks  by  it).  Even  so, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  just  are 
Thy  judgments. 

8,  9.]  And  the  fourth  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  (no  longer  into)  the  sun  :  and 
it  wag  given  to  it  (the  sun :  not  "  to 
him,"  the  angel,  as,  strangely  enough, 
Bengel  and  Hengstenberg,  and  Elliott. 
The  angels  throughout  this  vision  are 
simply  the  pourers  out  of  the  vials,  not 
the  executors  of  the  plagues.  Besides 
which,  the  verb  to  scorch,  in  a  sentence 
where  the  sun  is  mentioned  can  have  but 
one  reference)  to  scorch  men  with  fire 
(not,  as  Hengstenberg,  understanding  him 
of  the  angel,  some  fire  other  than  the  sun  : 
but  the  glowing  increased  heat  of  the  sua 
itself),  and  men  were  scorched  with  great 
heat,  and  blasphemed  the  name  of  God, 
who  hath  power  over  these  plagues,  and 
did  not  repent  to  give  Him  glory. 

10,  11.]  And  the  fifth  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  throne  of  the  beast  (given 
to   it  by  the  dragon,  ch.  xiii.  2.     That  is, 
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tjnaived  their  tongues  for 
pain,  "  and  l/taxpJiemed  the 
Ood  of  heaven  liecause  of 
their  pains  and  their  sores, 
and  repented  not  of  their 
deeds.  ^^  And  the  sixth 
angel  poured  out  his  vial 
upon  the  great  river  Eu- 
phrates; and  the  water 
thereof  was  dried  up,  that 
the  wag  of  the  kings  of 
the  east  might  he  prepared. 
^^  And  I  saw  three  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs  come  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon, 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  beast,  and  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  false  prophet. 
'^  For  they  are  the  spirits 
of  devils,   working   mira- 
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their     tong-ucs      for      pain,     11  and 

'^  blaspliomed    the    God   of    heaven  >i  vcr.  9,21. 

because   of   tlieir   pains  and  "^  their  ever. 2. 

sores,    ^  and    repented    not    of   their  fvL-r.o. 

works.     13  And    the    sixth    poured 

out  his  vial  ^  upon  the  great  river  gch.ix.u. 

Euphrates;  ^  and  the  water  thereof ''S^j-jJenLss. 

was  dried  up,  'that  the  way  of  the  i  i3a.xii.2,;'5. 

kinej-s  which  come  from  the  risino-  of 

the  sun  might  bo  prepared,     i'^  And 

I  saw   [t  coming]  out  of  the  mouth  ^  Not  expresud 

of  ^  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  k?;"xii.8,9. 

of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 

^  the   false    prophet,   three    unclean  1  ch.  xn.  20. 

■"spirits    like    frogs.     I'^^For    they  m  1  John iv. 

are  spirits  of  demons, "  working  mira-  •>  l^'^n-ix-i 

'■  }  o  James  lu.  15. 

0  2  These,  ii.  9.    ch.  xiii.  13,  U.  &  xix.  20. 


on  the  spot  where  the  power  and  presence 
of  the  beast  had  its  proper  residence) : 
and  his  kingdom  (those  lands  which 
owned  his  rule)  became  darkened  (as  in 
the  ninth  Egyptian  plague,  Exod.  x.  21  tf., 
the  darkness  is  specially  sent  over  the 
land,  not  occasioned  by  any  failure  of  the 
lights  of  heaven).  And  they  (the  inha- 
bitants :  the  subjects  of  the  beast.  They 
are  by  and  by  identified  with  those  who 
had  received  his  mark)  chewed  their 
tongues  (which,  says  Andreas,  is  a  sign 
of  excessive  and  intolerable  pain)  from 
their  pain  (viz.  under  which  they  were 
previously  suffering:  not,  that  occasioned 
by  the  darkness,  which  would  not  of  itself 
occasion  pain  :  see  below),  and  blasphemed 
the  God  of  heaven  (see  ch.  xi.  13)  by 
reason  of  their  pains  and  their  sores 
(these  words  bind  on  this  judgment  to 
that  of  the  first  and  following  vials,  and 
shew  that  they  are  cumulative,  not  simply 
successive.  The  sores,  and  pains  before 
mentioned,  are  still  in  force),  and  repented 
not  of  their  works. 

12.  And  the  sixth  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  great  river  Euphrates : 
and  its  water  was  dried  up,  that  the 
way  of  the  kings  which  come  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  might  be  prepared 
(notice,  but  not  to  be  blindly  led  by  it, 
the  analogy  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  also 
having  reference  to  the  river  Euphrates. 
In  order  to  understand  what  we  here  read, 
we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  con- 
3   ! 


text.  From  what  follows  under  this  same 
vial,  we  learn  that  the  kings  of  the  whole 
earth  are  about  to  be  gathered  together 
to  the  great  battle  against  God,  in  which 
He  shall  be  victorious,  and  they  shall  ut- 
terly perish.  The  time  is  now  come  for 
this  gathering  :  and  by  the  drying  up  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  way  of  those  kings 
who  are  to  come  to  it  from  the  East  is 
made  ready.  This  is  the  only  understand- 
ing of  these  words  which  will  suit  the  con- 
text, or  the  requirements  of  this  series  of 
prophecies.  For  to  suppose  the  conversion 
of  Eastern  nations,  or  the  gathermg  to- 
getlier  of  Christian  princes,  to  be  meant, 
or  to  regard  the  words  as  relating  to  any 
auspicious  event,  is  to  introduce  a  totally 
incongruous  feature  into  the  series  of  vials, 
which  confessedly  represent  the  "  seven  last 
plagues."  Andreas  explains  it  as  above : 
and  so  Bleek,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Diisterd., 
and  others). 

13 — 16.]  And  I  saw  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  dragon  (who  is  still  in  the  prophetic 
scene,  giving  bis  power  to  the  beast,  ch.  xiii. 
2)  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet  (viz. 
the  second  beast  of  ch.  xiii.  11  ff.  Com- 
pare ch.  xix.  20,  XX.  10)  three  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs  (in  shape  and  character. 
In  the  entire  absence  of  Scripture  symbol- 
ism,—for  the  only  mention  of  frogs  besides 
this  is  in,  or  in  regard  to,  the  relation  of 
the  plague  in  Egj^t, — we  can  only  explain 
the  similitude  from  the  uucleanness,  and 
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cleSj  whicli  go  forth  unto  the  kings 
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them  to  ^the  war  of  the  great  day 
of  God  Almighty.  15  r  jjghold,  I 
come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that 
watcheth^  and  keepeth  his  garments, 
*lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see 
his  shame.  ^^  '  And  they  gathered 
them  together  to  the  place  called  in 
i  So  (with  one   Hcbrew  f  Harmagedon.     17  And  the 

d}  all  the  ^-' 

early  MSS. 

The  H  is  in 

the  Hebrew 

name,  and  in  many  of  our  MSS.  {the  ancient  MSS.  have  no  aspirates). 
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cles,  which  go  forth  unto 
the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  tvhole  world,  to 
gather  them  to  the  battle 
of  that  great  dag  of  God 
Almighty.  »«  Behold,  I 
come  as  a  thief.  Blessed 
is  he  that  loatcheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest 
he  walk  naked,  and  they 
see  his  shame.  '^  And  he 
gathered  them  together 
into  a  place  called  in  the 
Helreio  tongue  Armaged- 
don.     >7  And  the  seventh 


the  pertinacious  noise,  of  the  frog),  for 
(gives  a  reason  for  their  being  like  frogs) 
they  are  spirits  of  demons  doing  miracles 
(this  is  a  phiiu  declaration  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  three,  and  by  it  the  limits 
of  interpretation  are  clearly  set,  and  must 
not  be  overpassed.  The  explanation  of  these 
as  any  men,  or  sects  of  men,  is  therefore 
clearly  wrong)  which  go  forth  over  the 
kings  of  the  whole  earth  (it  is  the  uniform 
testimony  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  that 
the  antichristian  power  shall  work  signs 
and  wonders  as  means  of  deceiving  man- 
kind :  see  Matt.  xxiv.  24 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9) 
to  gather  them  together  to  the  war  of 
that  great  day  of  Almighty  God  (that 
day  viz.  which  is  explained  in  detail  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  prophecy,  ch.  xix. 
17  if.  This  great  gathering  of  the  beast 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  against  God 
and  the  Lamb,  is  the  signal  for  the  imme- 
diate and  glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord. 
And  therefore  follows  an  exhortation  to  be 
ready,  and  clad  in  the  garments  of  righte- 
ousness, when  He  shall  come).  Behold, 
I  come  (the  Seer  speaks  in  the  name  of 
Chri.st)  as  a  thief  (that  personal  advent 
shall  haiipen  when  many  least  expect  it, 
when  the  world  is  secure  in  the  ungodli- 
ness of  ages):  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth, 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked  and  they  (men)  see  his  shame  (the 
figure  is  that  of  one  appreliendiiig  the 
thief's  coming,  and  therefore  keeping 
watch  in  his  clothes,  not  undressing.  In 
the  spiritual  sense,  the  garments  are  the 
robe  of  rightt>ousncss  put  on  by  faith  in 
Him  who  is  our  Righteousness:  and  the 
walking  naked  is  that  destitution  of  these 
garments  which  will  at  that  day  bring 
shame  before  assembled  men  and  angels). 
And  they  (the  unclean  spirits,  as  is  evident 


from  gathered  them  being  merely  a  recital 
of  the  purpose,  to  gather  them,  announced 
in  ver.  14 :  not,  the  angel  of  the  sixth  vial,- 
as  Bengel ;  nor  God,  as  Heugstcuberg  and 
Ebrard)  collected  them  together  to  the 
place  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Har- 
magedon  (it  is  evidently  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  place  that  its 
appropriate  significance  lies.  For  other- 
wise why  should  in  Hebrew  be  prefixed  to 
it?  When  St.  John  does  this  in  his 
Gospel,  in  the  cases  of  Bethesda,  v.  2, 
Gabbatha,  xix.  13,  Golgotha,  xix.  17,  and 
in  this  book  in  the  case  of  Abaddon,  ix.  11, 
it  is  each  time  not  without  such  reference : 
see  the  notes  in  those  places.  But  this 
circumstance  does  not  deprive  the  name  of 
geographical  reality :  and  it  is  most  pro- 
balile  on  every  account  that  such  reality 
exists  here.  The  words  the  place  which 
is  called  would  surely  not  be  used  except 
of  a  real  place  habitually  so  named,  or  by 
a  name  very  like  this.  Nor  need  wo 
search  far  for  the  place  pointed  out.  Har- 
magiddo,  the  '  mountain  of  Megiddo,'  de- 
signates at  least  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  Canaanitish  Kings  were  overthrown 
by  Barak,  Judg.  v.  19  :  an  occasion  which 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  two  triumphal  songs 
of  Israel  recorded  in  the  Old  Test.,  and 
therefore  one  well  worthy  of  symbolizing 
the  great  final  overthrow  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Earth  leagued  against  Christ.  That 
the  name  slightly  differs  from  that  given  in 
the  Old  Test,  where  it  is  the  plain  [2  Chron. 
XXXV.  22]  or  the  waters  [Judges,  as  above] 
of  Megiddo,  is  of  slight  consequence,  and 
may  be  owing  to  a  reason  which  I  shall 
dwell  on  below.  The  Septuagiut  in  both 
places  adopts  the  form  which  we  have  here, 
Megiddo  or  -eddo.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten,  that   Megiddo   was    connected   with 
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angel  poured  out  his  vial 
into  the  air ;  and  there  \ 
came  a  great  voice  out  of 
the  temple  of  heaven,  from 
the  throne,  saying.  It  is 
done.  "  And  there  were  ' 
voices,  and  thunders,  and\ 
lightnings ;  and  there  was 
a  great  earthquake,  such 
as  was  not  since  men  were 
upon  the  earth,  so  mighty 
an  earthquake,  and  so 
great.  "  And  the  great 
city  was  divided  info  three 
parts,  and  the  cities  of  the 
nations  fell :  and  great 
Babylon   came  in   remem- 
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seventh  poured  out  his  vial  f  upon 
the  air ;  and  there  came  a  g^reat 
voice  out  of  the  temple  fj  from  the 
throne,  saying,  "  It  is  done.  ^^  And 
='  there  were  f  lig-htning-s,  and  voices, 
and  thunders;  ^  and  there  was  a 
g-reat  earthquake,  ^  such  as  was  not 
since  f  there  was  a  man  upon  the 
earth,  such  an  earthquake,  so  great. 
19  And  ^  the  great  city  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  the  cities  of 
the  nations  fell  :  and  Babylon  the 
great     ^  was     remembered     before 

a  ch.  liv.  8.  &  xvii.  18. 
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another  overthrow  and  slaughter,  viz.  that 
of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh-Neeho  [2  Kings  xxiii. 
29;  2  Chron.  as  above],  which  though  not 
analogous  to  this  predicted  battle  in  its 
issue,  yet  served  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  the  place  as  one  of  overthrow  and  ca- 
lamity :  compare  also  Zeeh.  xii.  11,  and  the 
striking  description,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  of 
the  ordinance  of  lamentation  for  Josiah. 
At  Mcgiddo  also  another  Jewi.sh  King, 
Ahaziah,  died  of  the  wounds  received  from 
Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  27.  The  prefix  Har, 
signifying  "  mountain,"  has  its  local  pro- 
priety :  see  Stanley's  description  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the  opening  of  his 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  ch.  ix.  And  to  the 
fisherman  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  who  would 
know  Megiddo,  as  he  saw  its  background 
of  highland  lit  up  by  the  morning  or  even- 
ing sun  across  the  plain  from  his  native 
hills,  the  name  would  doubtless  be  a  fa- 
miliar one.  Still  there  may  have  been  a 
deeper  reason  which  led  to,  or  at  all  events 
justified  the  prefix.  As  the  name  now 
stands,  it  has  a  meaning  ominous  of  the 
great  overthrow  which  is  to  take  iilace  on 
the  spot). 

17—21.]  And  the  seventh  poured  out 
his  vial  upon  the  air  (the  consctinences  arc 
presently  seen),  and  there  came  forth  a 
voice  out  of  the  temple  from  the  throne 
(the  voice,  as  in  ver.  1,  of  God  himself. 
This  is  rendered  even  more  certain  here  by 
the  addition  of  from  the  throne),  saying, 
It  is  done  (the  limitation  of  the  meaning  to 
"  that  is  done  which  was  commanded,"  viz. 
the  outpouring  of  the  seven  vials,  is  in  fact 
no  limitation  ;  for  the  plagues  arc  the  last 
plagues :  if  therefore  they  are  done,  all  is 


done.  But  the  declaration  is  of  course 
made  in  anticipation,  and  imports  that  the 
outpouring  of  the  seventh  vial  had  done  that 
which  should  accomplish  all  and  bring  in 
the  end.  One  who  had  fired  a  train  would 
say,  "It  is  done,"  though  the  explosion 
had  not  yet  taken  place).  And  there  were 
lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders  (the 
usual  accompaniments  at  the  close  of  each 
series  of  visions,  see  ch.  viii.  5,  xi.  19. 
But  as  before  remarked,  these  phenomena 
occur  here  in  rather  a  difterent  connexion 
from  that  in  the  other  two  places.  Here, 
they  are  more  the  result  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  last  vial,  and  they  do  not  conclude, 
but  only  begin  its  efl'ects,  which  do  not 
cease  until  the  destruction  of  Babylon  and 
the  great  overthrow  of  the  antichristian 
hosts)  :  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake 
(this  may  perhaps  be  not  without  connexion 
with  the  pouring  out  of  the  vial  into  the 
air :  in  the  descriptions  of  earthquakes  we 
read  of  the  darkened  and  lurid  appearance 
of  the  air  preceding  the  shock),  such  as 
was  not  from  the  time  when  there  was 
a  man  (not,  "since  man  was")  upon  the 
earth,  such  an  earthquake,  so  great.  And 
the  great  city  (Rome :  compare  ch.  xi.  8 
and  note,  xiv.  8,  xvii.  18,  xviii.  10,  16, 
18,  &c.,  21)  became  into  (i.  e.  was  divided 
or  split,  viz.,  by  the  earthquake,  into)  three 
parts  (see  ch.  xi.  13,  where  a  similar  judg- 
ment takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  episode 
of  the  two  witnesses.  The  three  parts  are 
supposed  by  Dusterd.  to  refer  to  the  three 
arch-enemies  just  now  mentioned.  But 
this  is  very  uncertain  :  see  on  the  tripartite 
division  at  ch.  viii.  7),  and  the  cities  of 
the  nations  fell  (not  only  the  greatest  city. 
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God,  "  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of 
the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath.  20  And  ^  every  island  fled 
away,  and  there  were  found  no 
mountains.  ^^  ®  And  a  great  hail,  as 
of  a  talent  in  weight,  cometh  down 
out  of  heaven  upon  men  :  and  ^  men 
Wasphemed  God  because  of  ^  the 
plague  of  tlie  hail,  because  exceeding 
great  is  the  plague  thereof. 

XVII.  1  And  there  came  ^  one  of 
the  seven  ang-els  which  had  the  seven 
vials,  and   talked   with   me,    saying 


unto  me.  Come  hither 


17, 19. 
c  Nail.  iii.  4. 

ch.  xix.  2. 
d  Jer.  li.  13. 


I  will  shew 


thee  the  j  udgment  of  '^  the  great 
harlot ''  that  sitteth  upon  [the]  many 
waters  :  ^  ^  with  whom  the  kings  of 
the  earth  committed  fornication,  and 
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hrance  before  Ood,  to  give 
unto  her  the  cup  of  the 
ivine  of  the  fierceness  of 
his  ivrath.  20  j^^i/i  every 
island  fled  aioay,  and  the 
mountains  loere  not  found. 
2'  And  there  fell  upon  men 
a  great  hail  out  of  heaven, 
every  stone  about  the  weight 
of  a  talent :  and  men  blas- 
phemed God  because  of  the 
plague  of  the  hail;  for  the 
plague  thereof  was  exceed- 
ing great. 

XVII.  1  And  there  came 
one  of  the  seven  angels, 
tohich  had  the  seven  vials, 
and  talked  with  me,  saying 
unto  me,  Come  hither;  Iivill 
sheio  unto  thee  the  judgment 
of  the  great  whore  that 
sitteth  upon  many  waters  : 
2  with  whom  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  committed forni- 


but  other  great  capitals  of  iiatious  fell, 
from  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  earth- 
quake. We  have  its  further  consequences 
presently) :  and  Babylon  tlie  great  (men- 
tioned specially,  although  really  the  same 
[sec  the  places'  referred  to  above]  with  the 
appellation  of  the  great  city,  because  of  her 
special  adulterous  character  to  be  hereafter 
described.  The  destruction  of  the  material 
city  of  Rome  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
execution  of  vengeance  on  the  mystic 
Babylon)  was  remembered  before  God,  to 
give  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  His  wrath  (see  on  the  figure  of  the 
cup,  ch.  xiv.  8,  note.  The  sense  is,  that 
all  these  material  judgments  were  but  pre- 
fatory ;  the  divine  intent,  in  the  midst  of 
them,  being  to  make  Babylon  drink  the 
cup  of  His  wrath  in  her  judgment  which 
follows) :  and  every  island  fled  (the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  are  resumed,  the  men- 
tion of  Babylon  coming  into  remembrance 
being  parenthetical,  and  suggested  by  the 
great  city  having  been  split  into  three 
parts.  On  the  sense,  as  belonging  to  the 
imagery  of  the  Great  Day,  see  ch.  vi.  11), 
and  there  were  found  no  mountains  (not 
as  A.V.,  "  the  mountains  were  not  found." 
The  expression  is  far  stronger  than  this : 
amounting  to  that  in  ch.  vi.  11,  that  every 
mountain  was  removed  out  of  its  place  and 
was  looked  for  in  vain),  and  a  great  hail 
(sec  rcflf.     Egypt  is  again  in  view)  as  of  a 


talent  in  weight  (i.  e.  having  each  hail- 
stone of  that  weight.  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  of  hailstones  of  a  mina  each  in 
weight  as  being  enormous  :  and  the  talent 
contained  sixty  mina).  Josephus  speaks 
of  the  stones  which  were  thrown  from  the 
machines  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  as  each  of 
a  talent  weight)  descendeth  from  heaven 
on  men:  and  men  blasphemed  God  by 
reason  of  the  plague  of  the  hail,  because 
great  is  the  plague  of  it  exceedingly  (i.  e. 
mauliind  in  general, — not  those  who  were 
struck  by  the  hailstones,  who  would  in- 
stantly die, —  so  far  from  repenting  at  this 
great  and  final  judgment  of  God,  blas- 
phemed him  and  were  impenitent.  The  issue 
is  different  from  that  in  ch.  xi.  13,  where  the 
remnant  feared,  and  gave  glory  to  God). 

Ch.  XVII.,  XVIII.]  The  judgment  of 
Babylon.  And  herein,  XVII.  1—6.]  The 
description  of  Babylon  under  the  figure  of 
a  drunken  harlot,  riding  on  the  beast. 
And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels 
which  had  the  seven  vials  (we  are  not 
told  which  of  the  seven,  and  it  is  idle  to 
enquire.  The  seventh  has  been  conjectured, 
because  under  the  outpouring  of  his  vial 
Babylon  was  remembered)  and  talked  with 
me  "saying,  Hither,  I  will  shew  thee  the 
judgment  of  the  great  harlot  that  sitteth 
upon  [the]  many  waters,  with  whom  the 
kings  of  the  earth  [have]  committed 
fornication,  and    they  who  inhabit  the 
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cation,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  have  been 
made  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  her  fornication.  ^  So 
he  carried  me  away  in  the 
spirit  into  the  wilderness  : 
and  I  saw  a  woman  sit 
upon    a    scarlet    coloured 
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''the   inhabitants  of  the  earth   were  f  J';''^','^?|, 
matlc  drunk   with  the  wine  of  her    *"'"•"'• 
fornication.     ^  And    he    carried    me 
away  in  the  spirit  «  into  the  wilder-  b  cii.  xii.  o.  i 
ness :  and    I   saw  a   woman   sitting 
''upon  a  scarlet  coloured  wild-beast,  hch.xii. s. 


earth  have  been  made  drunk  from  the  wine 
of  her  fornication  (the  lifjuro  hero  used, 
of  a  harlot  who  has  committed  fornication 
with  secular  kings  and  peoples,  is  frequent 
in  the  prophets,  and  has  one  principal 
meaning  and  application,  viz.  to  God's 
church  and  people  that  had  forsaken  Ilim 
and  attached  herself  toothers.  In  eighteen 
places  out  of  twenty-one  where  the  figure 
occurs,  such  is  its  import ;  viz.  in  Isa.  i.  21 ; 
Jcr.  ii.  20,  iii.  1,  6,  8 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  15,  16, 
28,  31,  35,  41,  xxiii.  5,  19,  44;  Hosea 
ii.  5,  iii.  .%  iv.  15  [Micah  i.  7].  In  three 
l)laces  only  is  the  word  applied  to  heathen 
cities :  viz.  in  Isa.  xxiii.  15,  16  to  Tyre, 
where,  ver.  17,  it  is  also  said,  "  she  shall 
connnit  fornication  with  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :" 
and  in  Nahuni  iii.  4  to  Nineveh,  which  is 
called  the  well-favoured  harlot,  the  mistress 
of  witchcrafts,  that  selleth  nations  through 
her  whoredoms,  and  families  through  her 
witchcrafts.  And  there  the  threat  is  pro- 
nounced of  a  very  similar  ruin  to  that 
which  befalls  Babylon  here.  So  that  the 
Scripture  analogy,  while  it  points  to  un- 
laithfulness  and  treachery  against  God's 
covenant,  also  brings  to  mind  extensive 
empire  and  wide-spread  rule  over  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  It  is  true,  that  as  far 
as  the  image  itself  is  concerned,  pagan 
Korne  as  well  fulfils  its  requirements  as 
Tyre  and  Nineveh.  It  will  depend  on 
subsequent  features  in  the  description 
wLether  we  are  to  bound  our  view  with 
lier  history  and  overthrow.  Still,  it  will 
not  be  desirable  to  wait  for  the  solution 
of  this  question  till  we  arrive  at  the  point 
where  those  features  appear:  for  by  so 
doing  much  of  our  intermediate  exegesis 
will  necessarily  be  obscured.  The  decisive 
test  then  which  may  at  once  be  applied  to 
solve  the  question,  is  derived  from  the 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  in 
ch.  xviii.  2.  It  is  to  be  laid  utterly  waste, 
and  to  "  become  the  habitation  of  devils, 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a 
cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird." 
Now  no  such  destruction  as  this  has  yet 
befallen    Kome,   unless   her  transfer  from 


pagan  to  papal  rule  be  such  a  destruction, 
and  the  l\)i)e  and  bis  ecclesiastics  be  de- 
scribed in  the  above  terms.  In  an  elo- 
quent passage  of  Vitringa,  he  presses  Bos- 
suet  with  this  dilemma.  Again,  it  is  said 
of  this  harlot,  "with  whom  the  Icings  of 
the  earth  committed  fornication."  But 
we  may  ask,  if  this  be  pagan  Rome,  who 
and  what  are  these  kings,  and  what  is  indi- 
cated by  her  having  been  the  object  of  their 
lustful  desires  ?  In  the  days  of  Imperial 
Rome,  there  were  no  independent  kings  of 
the  earth  except  in  Parthia  and  Persia. 
Rome  in  her  pagan  state,  as  described  for 
the  purpose  of  identification  in  ver.  18,  was 
not  one  who  intrigued  with  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  but  "she  which  hath  kingdom 
over  the  Kings  of  the  earth  :"  she  reigned 
over  them  with  undisputed  and  crushing 
sway. 

I  do  not  hesitate  therefore,  induced 
mainly  by  these  considerations,  which  will 
be  confirmed  as  we  proceed  step  by  step  in 
the  prophecy,  to  maintain  that  interpreta- 
tion which  regards  papal  and  not  pagan 
Rome  as  pointed  out  by  the  harlot  of  tbis 
vision. 

The  "  sitting  upon  many  waters "  is 
said  of  Babylon  in  Jer.  in  rett'.,  but  has 
liere  a  symbolical  meaning;  see  below,  ver. 
15.  On  the  drunkenness  see  ch.  xiv.  8. 
The  same  thing  is  said  of  Babylon  in  Jer. 
1.  c.  But  there  she  herself  is  the  cup  in 
the  Lord's  hand).  And  he  (the  angel) 
carried  me  away  to  the  wilderness  (not, 
as  Elliott  and  others,  and  even  Diister- 
dieck,  "  a  wilderness."  The  most  natural 
way  of  accounting  for  the  Seer  being  taken 
into  the  wilderness  here,  is  that  he  was  to 
bo  shewn  Babylon,  which  was  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  overthrow  of  which,  in  the 
prophecy  from  which  come  the  very  words 
'  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  "  [Isa.  xxi.  9], 
is  headed  "  the  vision  of  the  wilderness." 
So  that  by  the  analogy  of  prophecy,  the 
journey  to  witness  the  fall  of  Babvlon 
would  be  to  the  wilderness.  The  question 
of  the  identity  of  this  woman  with  the 
woman  in  ch.  xii.  is  not  att'ected  by  that  of 
the  identity  of  this  wilderness  with  that) 
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full  of'  names  of  blasphemy,  ^  having 

seven  heads  and  ^  ten  horns,  *  And 
mch.xviii.i2.  the  woman  "was  arrayed  in  purple 
nDan.xi.3s.    and  scarlct  colour,  "  and  gilded  with 

gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
ojer.u.7.  "  liaviug  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand 
pch.xivs.      P  full  of  abominations  and  filthiness 

of  her   fornication  :  5  and    [having] 
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beast,  full  of  names  of 
blasphemy,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.  *  A.nd 
the  tvoman  was  arrayed  in 
purple  and  scarlet  colour, 
and  decked  toith  gold  and 
precious  stones  and  pearls, 
having  a  golden  cup  in  her 
hand  full  of  abominations 
and  filthiness  of  her  forni- 
cation :    '  and     upon     her 


in  the  spirit  (see  note  on  ch.  i.  10) :  and  I 
saw  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet  wild- 
beast  (this  beast  is  introduced  as  if  a  new 
appearance:  but  its  identity  with  that 
mentioned  before,  ch.  xiii.  1  ff.,  is  plain  as 
the  description  goes  onward.  For  not  to 
mention  the  features  which  the  two  have 
in  common,  this  beast,  as  soon  as  described, 
is  ever  after  mentioned  as  the  beast ;  and 
in  ch.  xix.  19,  20,  the  identity  is  expressly 
established.  For  there  we  read,  ver.  19, 
that  the  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
make  war  against  the  Lamb,  which  beast 
can  be  no  other  than  this  on  which  the 
woman  rides,  cf.  our  vv.  12 — 14  : — and  iu 
the  next  verse,  xix.  20,  we  read  that  the 
beast  ivas  taken,  and  the  false  prophet 
who  did  miracles  before  him,  which  beast 
can  be  no  other  than  that  of  ch.  xiii.  See 
ver.  14  there.  The  identity  of  the  two  is 
therefore  matter  not  of  opinion,  but  of  de- 
monstration. The  differences  in  appear- 
ance doubtless  are  significant.  That  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  scarlet 
colour,  is  to  be  understood  as  belonging 
not  to  a  covering  on  the  beast,  but  to  the 
beast  itself.  It  is  akin  to  the  colour  of  the 
dragon,  but  as  that  is  the  redness  of  fire 
[see  however  ch.  vi.  4],  so  is  this  of  blood, 
with  which  both  the  beast  and  its  rider  are 
dyed.  It  was  the  colour,  see  Heb.  ix.  19, 
of  the  wool  to  be  used  in  sprinkling  the 
blood  of  sacrifice.  There  may  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Roman  imperial  purple  :  for  the 
robe  which  was  put  on  our  Lord  in  mockery 
is  described  by  this  same  word.  But  this 
is  more  probably  conveyed  by  its  own  proper 
word  in  the  next  verse.  By  the  woman 
sitting  on  the  wild-beast,  is  signified  that 
superintending  and  guiding  power  which 
the  rider  possesses  over  his  beast :  than 
which  nothing  could  be  chosen  more  apt  to 
represent  the  superiority  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  See  of  llome  over  the  se- 
cular kingdoms  of  Christendom),  full  of 
names  of  blasphemy  (the  names  of  blas- 
phemy, which  were  found  before  on  the 
heads  of  the  beast  only,  have  now  spread 


over  its  whole  surface.  As  ridden  and 
guided  by  the  harlot,  it  is  tenfold  more 
blasphemous  in  its  titles  and  assumptions 
than  before.  The  heathen  world  has  but 
its  Divi,  i.  e.  "  Gods,"  in  the  Caesars,  as  in 
other  deified  men  of  note:  but  Christen- 
dom has  its  "  most  Christian  "  and  "most 
faithful"  Kings  such  as  Louis  XIV.  and 
Philip  II.;  its  "Defenders  of  the  faith" 
such  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II.;  its 
society  of  unprincipled  intriguers  called 
after  the  sacred  name  of  our  Lord,  and 
working  Satan's  work  "ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam  ;"  its  "  holy  office  "  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, with  its  dens  of  darkest  cruelty; 
finally  its  "  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,"  and 
its  "  holy  Iloman  Empire ;"  all  of  them 
and  many  more,  new  names  of  blasphemy, 
with  which  the  woman  has  invested  the 
beast.  Go  where  we  will  and  look  where 
we  will  in  Papal  Christendom,  names  of 
blasphemy  meet  us.  The  taverns,  the 
shops,  the  titles  of  men  and  of  places,  the 
very  insurance  badges  on  the  houses  are 
full' of  them),  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns  (as  in  its  former  appearance,  ch. 
xiii.  1;  inherited  from  the  dragon,  ch.  xii. 
3.  These  are  presently  interpreted :  we 
now  return  to  the  description  of  the  woman 
herself).  And  the  woman  was  clothed  in 
purple  (St.  John's  own  word,  even  to  its 
peculiw  form,  for  the  mock -imperial  robe 
placed  on  our  Lord  :  and  therefore  bearing 
probably  here  the  same  signification;  but 
not  in  mockery,  for  the  empire  is  real)  and 
scarlet  (see  above.  This  very  colour  is 
not  without  its  significance :  witness  the 
Cardinals,  at  the  same  time  the  guiding 
council  of  the  Church  and  princes  of  the 
State),  and  gilded  with  gold  and  with 
(tlie  word  gilded  is  carried  on  to  other 
details  to  which  it  does  not  properly  be- 
long) precious  stones  and  with  pearls  (this 
description  needs  no  illustration  for  any 
who  have  witnessed,  or  even  read  of,  the 
pomp  of  Papal  Rome  :  which,  found  as  if, 
is  every  where,  is  concentrated  in  the  city 
itself),  holding  a  cup  of  gold  in  her  hand 
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forehead  was  a  name  tvrit- 
ten,  MYSTERY,  BABY- 
LON THE  GREAT, 
THE  MOTHER  OF 
HARLOTS  AND  ABO- 
MINATIONS OF  THE 
EARTH.  ^And  I  saw 
the  woman  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Jesus :  and  when  I 
saw  her,  I  wondered  with 
great  admiration.  J  And 
the   angel  said    unto    me. 
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upon  her  forehead  a  name   written, 


THE  MOTHER  OF  ^^^S!^. 
HARLOTS   AND   OF-tih" 


GREAT 

THE 

THE  ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE 

EARTH,     6  And  I  saw  'the  woman  tci..iviii.2«. 

drunken   "with    the    blood   of    the  u  ch.  lUi.  15. 

&xvi.8. 

saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  ^  the  x  ch.  vi.  9. 10. 
witnesses  of  Jesus.     And  when  I  saw 
her,  I  wondered  with  great  wonder. 
7  And    the    angel    said    unto     me. 


full  of  abominations  and  of  the  impure 
tilings  of  her  fornication  (this  cup  is  best 
taken  altogetlier  symbolically,  and  not  as 
the  cup  in  the  Mass,  which,  however  de- 
graded by  her  blasphemous  fiction  of  tran- 
Bubstantiation,  could  hardly  be  called  by 
this  name,  and  moreover  is  not  given,  but 
denied  by  her  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
That  she  should  have  represented  herself 
in  her  medals  as  holding  forth  this  cup 
[with  the  remarkable  inscription,  "  she  sits 
over  the  whole  earth  ;"  see  Elliott,  vol.  iv. 
p.  30,  plate],  is  a  judicial  coincidence  rather 
than  a  direct  fulfilment),  and  [having] 
upon  her  forehead  a  name  written  (as  was 
customary  with  harlots),  Mystery  (is  this 
word  part  of  the  name,  or  not  ?  On  the 
whole  it  seems  more  pi-obable  that  it  is. 
For  though  no  such  word  would  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  attached  to  her  fore- 
head as  part  of  her  designation,  so  neither 
would  the  description  which  follows  Baby- 
lon the  great,  to  which  the  word  mystery 
seems  partly  to  refer.  But  whether  part 
of  the  name  or  not,  the  meaning  will  be 
the  same :  viz.  that  the  title  following  is 
to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  and  an  enigma- 
tical sense  :  compare  ch.  i.  20,  and  2Thess. 
ii.  7),  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of 
the  harlots  and  of  the  abominations  of 
the  earth  (i.  e.  not  only  first  and  greatest 
of  these,  but  herself  the  progenitress  and 
origin  of  the  rest.  All  spiritual  fornication 
and  corruption  are  owing  to  her,  and  to 
her  example  and  teaching).  And  I  saw 
the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  witnesses 
of  Jesns  (as  the  Seer  contemplates  the 
woman,  he  perceives  that  she  is  drunken : 
and  from  wliat  is  revealed  to  him,  and  from 
her  symbolic  colour  of  blood,  he  assigns  the 
cause  of  that  intoxication).  And  I  won- 
dered, when  I  saw  her,  with  great  won- 


der (what  was  the  ground  of  the  Seer's 
astonishment?  One  doubtless  might  be 
assigned,  which  would  at  once  account  for 
any  degree  of  such  emotion.  If  this  woman 
is  the  same  as  he  before  saw,  who  fled  into 
the  wilderness  from  the  face  of  the  dragon, 
"the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot" 
[Isa.  i.  21],  he  might  well  wonder.  And 
certainly  there  is  much  in  favour  of  such  a 
supposition.  It  has  been  taken  up  by  some 
considerable  expositors,  such  as  Auberlen 
[on  Daniel],  who  has  argued  earnestly  but 
soberly  for  it.  There  is  one  objection  to 
it,  which  has  been  made  more  of  in  this 
place  than  perhaps  it  deserves.  It  is,  that 
in  the  Angel's  replication  to  St.  John's 
wonder,  no  allusion  is  made  to  this  circum- 
stance as  its  principal  ground.  But,  it  may 
well  be  replied,  this  would  be  just  what  we 
might  expect,  if  the  fact  of  identity  were 
patent.  The  Seer,  versed  in  the  history  of 
man's  weakness  and  depravity,  full  of  Old 
Test,  prophetic  thoughts  and  sayings, 
would  need  no  solution  of  the  fact  itself: 
this  would  lie  at  the  ground  of  his  wonder, 
and  of  the  angel's  explanation  of  the  con- 
sequences which  were  to  follow  from  it. 
Auberlen  very  properly  lays  stress  on  the 
fact,  that  the  joint  symbolism  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  woman  could  not  fail  to  call 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  Seer  the  last  occasion 
when  the  two  occurred  together:  and  in- 
sists that  this  symbol  must  be  continuous 
throughout.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  the  two  identical,  I  think  we 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
identity  of  symbolism  in  the  two  cases.  It 
is  surely  meant  to  lie  beneath  the  surface, 
and  to  teach  us  an  instructive  lesson.  We 
may  see  from  it  two  prophetic  truths: 
first,  that  the  church  on  earth  in  the  main 
will  become  apostate  and  faithless,  compare 
Luke  xviii.  8:    and  secondly,  that  while 
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Wherefore  didst  thou  wonder?  I 
will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the 
womarij  and  of  the  wild-beast  that 
carrieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven 
heads  and  the  ten  horns.  §  The  beast 
that  thou  sawest  was,  and  is  not; 
and  y  shall  ascend  out  of  the  abyss, 
and  ^  goeth  into  perdition  :  and  they 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  *  shall  won- 
der, •*  whose  names  are  not  written 
in  the  book  of  life  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  when  they  see  the 
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Wherefore  didst  thou 
marvel .'  I  will  tell  thee 
the  mystery  of  the  woman, 
and  of  the  beast  that  car- 
rieth her,  which  hath  the 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
^  The  beast  that  thou 
sawest  toas,  and  is  not; 
and  shall  ascend  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  go  into 
perdition  :  and  they  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  shall 
wonder,  whose  names  were 
not  written  in  the  book  of 
life  from  the  fotmdation  of 
the  world,  when  they  behold 


this  shall  he  so,  the  apostasy  shiill  iiot  em- 
brace the  whole  church,  so  that  the  second 
woman  in  the  apocalyptic  vision  should  be 
absolutely  identical  with  the  first.  The 
identity  is,  in  the  main,  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned :  in  formal  strictness,  not  to  be 
pressed.  This  being  so,  I  should  rather 
regard  St.  John's  astonishment  as  a  com- 
pound feeling,  occasioned  partly  by  the 
enormity  of  the  sight  revealed  to  him, 
partly  also  by  the  identity  of  the  sym- 
bolism with  that  which  had  been  the 
vehicle  of  a  former  and  altogether  different 
vision). 

7 — 18.]  Explanation  by  the  angel  of 
the  mystery  of  the  tvoman  and  of  the  beast. 
And  first,  7—14]  of  the  beast.  And  the 
angel  said  to  me,  Wherefore  didst  thou 
wonder  1  I  will  teU  to  thee  the  mystery 
(which,  be  it  noted,  is  but  one)  of  the 
woman  and  of  the  wild-beast  that  carrieth 
her,  which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  the 
ten  horns.  The  beast  which  thou  sawest, 
was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  come  up  out  of 
the  abyss,  and  goeth  to  perdition  (these 
words  liave  been  a  very  battle-field  for 
apocalyptic  expositors.  The  principal  dif- 
fering Luterpretations  are  far  too  long  to 
be  given  at  all  intelligibly  here,  but  will  be 
seen  best  in  their  own  works,  and  compen- 
diously but  fairly  stated  in  the  notices  in 
Mr.  Elliott's  fourth  volume.  What  is  here 
required,  is  that  I  should  give  a  consistent 
account  of  that  solution  which  I  have  been 
myself  led  to  adopt.  1)  It  will  not  be  sup- 
posed, with  the  general  view  which  I  have 
taken  of  the  beast  as  the  secular  perse- 
cuting power,  that  I  am  prepared  to  accede 
to  that  line  of  interpretation  which  makes 
the  whole  vision  merely  descriptive  of  the 
Seer's  own  time,  and  of  the  Komau   em- 


perors then  past,  present,  and  expected. 
Against  such  a  view  it  seems  to  me  the 
whole  imagery  and  diction  of  the  vision 
protest :  and  this  it  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  shew  as  each  of  their  details  comes  un- 
der my  notice.  If,  as  universally  acknow- 
ledged, our  prophecy  be  a  taking  up  and 
continuation  of  that  of  Daniel,  then  we 
are  dealing  with  larger  matters  and  on  a 
wider  scale  than  such  a  limited  interpreta- 
tion would  imply.  2)  Nor  again,  after  the 
meaning  assigned  above  to  the  harlot  and 
her  title,  will  it  be  expected  that  I  should 
agree  with  those  who  take  her  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  our  ver.  18,  strictly 
confined  in  meaning  to  the  material  city 
of  Rome.  She  is  that  city  :  but  she  is  also 
mystery.  She  is  herself  a  harlot,  an  apos- 
tate and  faithless  chui-ch  :  but  she  is  also  a 
mother:  from  her  spring,  of  her  nature 
partake,  with  her  shall  be  destroyed,  all 
the  fornications  and  abominations  of  the 
earth,  though  they  be  not  in  Rome,  though 
they  be  not  called  by  her  name,  though  in 
outward  semblance  they  quarrel  with  and 
oppose  her.  3)  The  above  remarks  will 
lead  their  intelligent  reader  to  expect,  that 
the  present  words  of  our  text,  which  are  in 
the  main  reproductive  of  the  imagery  of 
ch.  xiii.  1 — 4,  will  be  interpreted  as  those 
were  interpreted,  not  of  mere  passing 
events  and  persons,  but  of  world-wide  and 
world-long  empires  and  changes.  4)  Hav- 
ing thus  indicated  the  line  of  interpreta- 
tion which  I  shall  follow,  I  reserve  the 
details  for  ver.  10,  where  they  necessarily 
come  before  us) :  and  they  shall  wonder 
who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  of  whom  the 
name  is  not  written  upon  (so  literally, 
as  often  in  this  book)  the  book  of  life 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (i.e. 
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the  beast  that  was,  and  is 
not,  and  yet  is.  '  And 
here  is  the  mind  which 
hath  wisdom.  The  sei^en 
heads  are  seven  mountains, 
on  which  the  woman  silteth. 
'"  And  there  are  seven 
kings :  Jive  are  fallen,  and 
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beast,  that  he  was,  and  is  not,  and 
tsha.ll    come    ag-ain.      '^  t"' Here    istsoa/zmir 

'  '^  ancirni  Mas., 

the  mind  which  hath  wisdom.     *"  The    ZTeVL'J'/. 

It  .     •  and  is  i>ri'- 

leads  are  seven  mountains,  on    8ent;4u^ 

which  the   woman   sitteth,      ^^  And  ^  *^'„fj,^,\, 

they  are  seven  king's :   the  five  are    "vlatn^. 

fallen,  the  one  is,  the  other  is  not  <ici>xiii.i' 


written  from  tbat  time),  seeing  the  beast 
that  he  was  and  is  not  and  shall  come 
again  (sue  for  full  cxplanatiou,  below  on 
vv.  9, 10).  Here  [is]  the  mind  that  hath 
wisdom  (by  tbcse  woiils,  as  iu  cb.  xiii.  18, 
attention  is  bespoken,  and  siiiritual  dis- 
cernment clialleuged,  for  tbat  wliieb  fol- 
lows). The  seven  heads  are  seven  moun- 
tains, where  (so  literally)  the  woman  sit- 
teth upon  them  (by  these  words,  no 
less  plainly  tlian  by  ver.  18,  Home  is 
pointed  out.  Propertius,  by  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  unites  both  descriptions  iu  one 
line  :  "  The  city  on  seven  hills,  that  ruleth 
all  the  loorld."  Tbe  Latin  poets  and  prose 
writers  are  full  of  similar  descriptions. 
Sec  my  Greek  Test,  and  references  tbcre. 
See  also  the  coin  of  Vespasian  figured  in 
Elliott,  vol.  iv.  p.  30) :  and  they  are  seven 
kings  (let  us  weigh  well  the  significance  of 
this  indication  furnished  by  the  angel. 
The  seven  heads  have  a  reference  to  the 
woman,  who  sits  upon  the  beast  to  whom 
they  belong :  and,  as  far  as  this  reference 
is  concerned,  they  arc  hills,  on  which  she 
sits.  But  they  have  also  another  reference 
— to  the  beast,  of  which  they  are  the  heads : 
and  as  far  as  this  other  reference  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  kings.  Not,  be  it  noticed, 
kings  over  the  woman,  nor  kings  of  the 
city  symbolized  by  her  :  but  kings  in  a 
totally  different  relation,  viz.  that  to  the 
beast  of  which  they  are  heads.  So  that  to 
interpret  these  kings  as  emperors  of  Rome, 
or  as  successive  forms  of  government  over 
Rome,  is  to  miss  the  propriety  of  the  sym- 
bolism and  to  introduce  utter  confusion. 
They  belong  to  the  beast,  which  is  not 
Rome,  nor  the  Roman  Empire,  but  a  ge- 
neral symbol  of  secular  antichristiun  power. 
They  are  in  substance  the  same  seven 
crowned  heads  which  we  saw  on  the  dragon 
in  ch.  xii.  3  :  the  same  which  we  saw,  with 
names  of  blasphemy  on  them,  on  the  beast 
of  ch.  xiii.  1,  to  whom  the  dragon  gave  his 
power  and  his  throne).  The  five  (i.e.  the 
first  five  out  of  the  seven)  fell  (in  English 
idiom,  "  are  fallen."  Of  whom  is  this  word 
used  ?     Is  it  one  likely  to  be  chosen  to  de- 


scribe the  mere  passing  away  of  king  after 
king  iu  an  empire  more  or  less  settled? 
One  appropriate  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
who  died  in  their  beds?  Or  again  is  it 
one  which  could  well  be  predicated  of  the 
government  by  consuls,  which  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  imperial  power,  or  of 
tbat  by  dictators,  which  had  merely  ceased 
to  be  temporarily  adopted,  because  it  had 
become  perpetual  iu  the  person  of  one  man  ? 
Had  Roman  emperors  been  meant  by  the 
seven  kings,  or  successive  stages  of  govern- 
ment over  Rome  [even  supposing  these 
last  made  out,  which  they  never  have  been], 
we  should  in  vain  have  sought  any  prece- 
dent, or  any  appropriate  meaning,  for  this 
term,  have  fallen:  "have  passed  away" 
would  be  its  constrained  and  unexampled 
sense.  But  let  the  analogy  of  Scripture 
and  of  this  book  itself  guide  us,  and  our 
way  will  be  clear  enough.  "  Is  fallen,  is 
fallen,"  is  the  cry  over  Babylon  herself. 
The  verb  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  con- 
stantly, of  the  violent  fall,  the  overthrow, 
either"^  of  kings  or  of  kingdoms :  it  is  a 
word  belonging  to  domination  overthrown, 
to  glory  ruined,  to  empire  superseded.  If 
1  understand  these  five  of  individual  suc- 
cessive kings,  if  I  understand  them  of  forms 
of  government  adopted  and  laid  down  on 
occasion,  1  can  give  no  account  of  this  verb  : 
but  if  I  understand  them  of  forms  of  em- 
pire, one  after  another  heading  the  anti- 
christian  secular  power,  one  after  another 
violently  overthrown  and  done  away,  I 
have  this  verb  in  its  right  place  and  appro- 
I'.riate  sense.  Egypt  is  fallen,  the  first 
head  of  the  beast  that  persecuted  God's 
people,  Ezek.  xxix.,  xxx. :  Nineveh  is  fallen, 
the  bloody  city,  Nahum  iii.  1—19  :  Raby- 
lon  is  fallen,  the  great  enemy  of  Israel, 
Isa.  xxi.  9  ;  Jer.  1.,  li.,  al. :  Persia  is  fallen, 
Dan.  X.  13,  xi.  2 :  Orcecia  is  fallen,  Dan. 
xi.  3,  4.  Thus,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  thus 
only,  can  we  do  justice  to  the  expression. 
Nor  is  any  force  done  thus  to  the  word 
kings,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  kept  to  its 
strict  prophetic  import,  and  to  the  analogy 
of  that  portion  of  prophecy  which  ia  here 
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yet  come;  and  when  he  eometh,  he 
must  continue  a  short  space.  ^^  And 
the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  even 
he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven, 
"  and  goeth  into  perdition,  13  j^j^(\ 
^  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest 
are  ten  kings,  which  have  received 
no  kingdom  as  yet;  but  receive 
power  as  kings  one  hour  together 
with  the  beast.     ^^  These  have  one 
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one  is,  and  the  other  is  not 
i/et  come;  and  when  he 
cometh,  he  must  continue 
a  short  space,  i'  And  the 
beast  that  ivas,  and  is  not, 
even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is 
of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into 
perdition.  '^  And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest 
are  ten  kings,  which  have 
received  no  kingdom  as 
yet  ;  but  receive  power  as 
kings  one  hour  with  the 
beast.    *'  These  have  one 


especially  in  view.  For  in  Dan.  vii.  17  we 
read,  that  these  great  beasts  which  are  four 
are  four  kings,  not  kingdoms),  the  one  is 
(the  Soman),  the  other  (required  to  com- 
plete the  seven)  is  not  yet  come  (I  agree 
with  Auberlen,  on  Daniel,  in  regarding  this 
seventh  as  the  Christian  empire  beginning 
with  Constantine :  during  whose  time  the 
beast  in  his  proper  essence,  in  his  fulness 
of  opposition  to  God  and  his  saints,  ceases 
to  be),  and  when  he  shall  come  he  must 
remain  a  little  time  (certainly  the  impres- 
sion we  derive  from  these  words  is  not  as 
Diisterdieck,  al.,  that  his  empire  is  to  be 
of  very  short  continuance,  but  the  term 
["  a  season"~\,  as  in  1  Pet.  i.  6,  v.  10  ["  a 
while"'],  gives  the  idea  of  some  space  not 
assigned,  but  vaguely  thus  stated  as  "  some 
little  time."  The  idea  given  is  rather  that 
of  duration  than  non-duration.  Here,  the 
stress  is  on  must  remain,  and  not  on  "  a 
short  space:"  on  the  fact  of  some  endur- 
ance, not  on  its  being  but  short).  And 
the  beast  which  was  and  is  not  (as  in  ver. 
8,  whose  peculiar  power  and  essence  seem 
suspended  while  the  empire  is  Christian  by 
profession.  But  observe,  this  seventh  is 
for  all  that  a  veritable  head,  and  like  the 
others  carries  names  of  blasphemy.  The 
beast  is  not  actually  put  out  of  existence, 
but  has  only  received  a  deadly  wound  which 
is  again  healed,  see  eh.  xiii.  3,  notes), 
he  himself  also  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of 
the  seven,  and  goeth  unto  perdition  (this 
eighth,  the  last  and  worst  phase  of  the 
beast,  is  not  represented  as  any  one  of  bis 
beads,  but  as  being  the  beast  himself  in 
actual  embodiment.  He  is  of  the  seven, 
— not  "  one  of  the  seven,"  but  the  suc- 
cessor and  result  of  the  seven,  following 
and  springing  out  of  them.  And  he  goeth 
into  perdition — docs  not/aWlikctheothers, 
but  goes  on  and  meets  his  own  destruction 
at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Himself.     There 


can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  prophecy,  who  is  thus  described  : 
that  it  is  the  ultimate  antichristian  power, 
prefigured  by  the  little  horn  in  Daniel,  and 
expressly  announced  by  St.  Paul,  2  Thess. 
ii.  3  ff.,  as  "the  son  of  perdition," — as  "  the. 
lawless  one,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume 
with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  destroy 
with  the  appearance  of  His  coming").  And 
the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest,  are  ten 
kings  (not  necessarily  personal  kings  :  see 
on  ver.  10  above :  but  kingdoms,  regarded 
as  summed  up  in  their  kings)  which  (kings 
of  that  kind  who)  have  not  yet  received  a 
kingdom,  but  receive  power  as  kings  (the 
term,  as  kings,  is  somewhat  enigmatical. 
Auberlen  suggests,  whether  the  kingly 
power  itself  may  not  have  passed  away 
from  these  realms  in  the  days  of  antichris- 
tian misrule,  and  thus  their  power  be  only 
as  kings.  But  this  seems  inconsistent 
with  their  being  called  kings.  Rather  I 
would  say  the  as  represents  tlie  reservation 
of  their  kingly  rights  in  their  alliance  with 
the  beast)  one  hour  (i.  e.  during  the  space 
of  one  hour :  just  as  the  corresponding  term 
in  ch.  viii.  1  means,  during  the  space  of  half 
an  hour.  Some,  e.  g.  Vitringa  and  Elliott, 
have  ujibeld  the  meaning  of  "  at  one  and 
the  same  time  with."  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  but  for  a  preconceived  opinion,  no 
one  would  ever  have  thought  of  any  other 
meaning  for  these  words  than  the  ordinary 
one,  "for  the  space  of  one  hour."  And 
thus  accordingly  we  will  take  them,  as 
signifying  some  definite  space,  unknowTi  to 
us,  thus  designated  :  analogous  in  position 
to  the  term  "  a  short  space  "  above)  toge- 
ther with  (i.  e.  in  conjunction  with,  allied 
with  :  their  power  will  be  associated  with 
his  power)  the  beast  (who  are  these  ?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  furnished  us  in  Dan. 
vii.  23  ff.  They  are  ten  kingdoms  which 
shall  arise  out  of  the  fourth  great  kingdom 
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mind,  and  shall  give  their 
power  and  strength  unto 
the  beast.  '^  These  shall 
make  war  tvith  the  Lamh, 
and  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come them :  for  he  is  Lord 
of  lords,  and  King  of 
kings  :  and  they  that 
are  tcith  him  are  called, 
and  chosen,  and  faithful. 
15  And  he  saith  unto  me. 
The  waters  which  thou 
sawest,  tchere  the  whore 
sitteth,  are  peoples,  and 
multitudes,  and  nations, 
and  tongues.  '*  And  the 
ten  horns  which  thou  sawest 
upon  the  beast,  these  shall 
hate  the  whore,  and  shall 
make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her 
flesh,  and    burn    her  with 
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mind,   and  f  give   their    might  and  t  f^_.^JJ,j"j^,,5 
power   unto   the   beast.      i*e  These  gch.xvi.u. 

^  .  &  xix.  19. 

shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and 

the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them,  ^  be-  "^p^*;'/^!",-, 

cause  he  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King    "''•  *'"•  '"■ 

of  kings,   '  and  they   that  are   with  '  •Jf,'"-^i\*^4'^- 

him,  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful. 

15  And    he    saith    unto    me,    ^The  "J^^if  i-?- 

waters   which    thou    sawest,  where 

the  harlot  sitteth,  '  are  peoples,  and  •  <:h-  ii"-  ?• 

multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues. 

i**  And    the   ten    horns    which    thou 

sawest,  t  and  the  beast.  ™  these  shall  ^ *".""•■,„„ 

hate  the  harlot, and  shall  make  her  de-  ""clf/xi,*!'?**' 

serted  "  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  "fjl\^"''- 

flesh,  and  °  shall  burn  her  with  fire.  octJ^luif 


there  :  ten  European  powers,  which  in  the 
last  time,  in  concert  with  and  subjection 
to  the  antichristian  power,  shall  make  war 
against  Christ.  In  the  precise  number  and 
form  here  indicated  they  have  not  yet 
arisen.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  the  elements  and  already  consolidating 
shapes  of  most  of  them  :  but  in  precise 
number  we  have  them  not  as  yet.  Wliat 
changes  in  Europe  may  bring  them  into 
the  required  tale  and  form,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say).  These  have  (the  present  is  used 
in  describing  them,  though  they  have  not 
yet  arisen)  one  mind  (one  and  the  same 
view  and  intent  and  consent),  and  give 
their  might  and  power  to  the  beast 
(becoming  his  allies  and  moving  at  his 
beck).  These  shall  war  with  the  Lamb 
(in  concert  with  the  beast,  ch.  xix.  19),  and 
the  Lamb  shall  conquer  them,  because  He 
is  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings,  and 
they  who  are  with  Him  (shall  conquer 
them  also :  the  verb  is  implied  above) 
called  and  chosen  (all  the  called  are  not 
chosen,  Matt.  [xx.  16],  xxii.  1 1:  but  all  that 
are  chosen  are  tirst  called,  2  Pet.  i.  10)  and 
faithful  (this  way  of  taking  this  clause  is 
far  bettiT  than  with  Bengel  and  the  A.  V., 
to  make  the  last  words  into  predicate, 
"  and  they  that  are  with  him  are  called  and 
chosen  and  faithful."  For  1)  it  can 
clearly  be  no  co-ordinate  reason  with  the 
other  assigned  for  the  Lamb's  victory, 
that  His  followers  are,  &c.,  and  2)  the 


arrangement  of  the  sentence  in  the  ori- 
ginal [see  my  Greek  Test,]  seems  against 
this  view). 

15 — 18.]  Explanation  of  various  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  harlot,  and  of  the 
harlot  herself.  And  he  saith  to  me,  The 
waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  (i.  e.  on 
which)  the  harlot  sitteth,  are  peoples  and 
multitudes  and  nations  and  languages  (so 
in  Isa.  viii.  7,  the  king  of  Assyria  and  his 
invading  people  are  compared  to  the  waters 
of  the  river,  strong  and  many.  There  is 
also  doubtless  an  impious  parody  intended 
in  the  position  of  the  harlot  to  that  of  Him 
who  sitteth  above  the  water-flood,  and  re- 
maineth  King  for  ever,  Ps.  xxix.  10).  And 
the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest,  and  the 
beast  (viz.  in  that  compact  and  alliance 
just  now  mentioned),  these  shall  hate  the 
harlot  (we  now  enter  upon  prophetic  par- 
ticulars other  than  those  revealed  in  the 
vision,  where  the  harlot  was  sitting  on  the 
beast.  Previous  to  these  things  coming 
to  pass,  she  must  be  cast  down  from  her 
proud  position),  and  shall  make  her  de- 
serted and  naked  (contrast  to  ver.  4.  Her 
former  lovers  shall  no  longer  frequent  her 
nor  answer  to  her  call :  lier  rich  adorn- 
ments shall  be  stripped  ofi'.  She  shall  lose, 
at  the  hands  of  those  whom  she  formerly 
seduced  with  her  cup  of  fornication,  both 
her  spiritual  power  over  them,  and  her 
temporal  power  to  adorn  herself),  and 
shall  eat  her  flesh  (batten  upon  her  spoils ; 
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^7  P  For  God  put  in  their  hearts  to 
fulfil  his  will,  t  [and  to  agree,]  and 
to  give  their  kingdom  unto  the 
beast,  1  until  the  words  of  God  shall 
be  fulfilled.  i^And  the  woman 
which  thou  sawest  ^  is  the  great  city, 
'  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth. 

XVIII.  if^After  these  things  I 
down  out 


t  and  u 
omitted  by  all 

ouranci>n<    g^^  aHothcr  augcl  comin 
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Jire.  '7  For  God  hath  j>ui 
in  their  hearts  to  fulfil  his 
will,  and  to  agree,  and 
give  their  kingdom  unlo 
the  beast,  ttntil  the  word.^ 
of  God  shall  be  fulfilled. 
^^  And  the  woman  lohich 
thou  sawest  is  that  great 
city,  which  reigneth  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth. 

XVIII.  ^ And  after  these 
things  I  saw  another  angel 
come  down  from   heaven^ 


confisciite  licr  possessions :  or  perhaps,  as 
the  same  expression,  Ps.  xxvii.  2 ;  Micah 
iii.  2  if.,  where  it  is  used  to  indicate  the 
extreme  vengeance  of  keen  hostility),  and 
shall  consume  her  with  (in)  fire  (Diister- 
dieck  remarks  that  in  the  former  clause 
the  figure  of  a  tcoman  is  kept :  in  this 
latter  the  thing  signified,  a  eitg.  But  this 
need  not  absolutely  be  :  the  woman  may 
be  here  also  intended  :  and  all  the  more 
probably,  because  the  very  words  shall 
consume  her  with  fire  are  quoted  from  the 
legal  formula  of  the  condemnation  of  those 
who  had  committed  abominable  fornica- 
tions :  see  Lcvit.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9.  Tlie 
burning  of  the  city  would  be  a  signal  ful- 
filment :  but  we  cannot  positively  say  that 
that,  and  nothing  else  is  intended).  For 
God  put  it  (anticipatory  past  tense)  into 
their  hearts  to  do  His  mind,  and  to  make 
one  mind,  and  to  give  their  kingdom  (i.  e., 
as  above,  the  authority  of  their  respective 
kingdoms)  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words 
of  God  shall  be  fulfilled  (the  prophetic 
words  or  discourses,  respecting  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon).  And  the  woman 
whom  thou  sawest,  is  the  great  city,  which 
hath  kingdom  over  the  kings  of  the  earth 
(every  thing  here  is  plain.  The  "  city  on 
seven  hills  which  rules  the  world,"  can  be 
but  one,  and  that  one  Rome.  The  present 
tense,  which  hath,  points  to  the  time  when 
the  words  were  uttered,  and  to  the  domi- 
nion then  subsisting.  It  has  already  been 
Been,  that  the  prophecy  regards  Rome 
pagan  and  papal,  but,  from  the  figure  of 
an  harlot  and  the  very  nature  of  the  pre- 
dictions tliemselves,  more  the  latter  than 
the  former.  I  may  observe  in  passing, 
that  the  view  maintained  recently  by  Diis- 
terdieck,  after  many  others,  that  the  whole 
of  these  prophecies  regard  pagan  Rome 
only,  receives  no  countenance  from  the 
words  of  this  verse,  which   this  school  of 


Commentatoi-s  are  fond  of  appealing  to  as 
decisive  for  them.  Rather  may  we  say  that 
this  verse,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  has 
gone  before,  stultifies  their  view  entirely. 
If  the  woman,  as  these  Commentators  in- 
sist, represents  merely  the  stone-walls  and 
houses  of  the  city,  what  need  is  there  for 
mystery  on  her  brow, — what  appropriate- 
ness in  the  use  of  all  the  Scripture  ima- 
gery, long  familiar  to  God's  people,  of  spi- 
ritual fornication  ?  And  if  this  were  so, 
where  is  the  contest  with  the  Lamb, — 
where  the  fulfilment  of  any  the  least  por- 
tion of  the  prophecy  ?  If  we  understand 
it  thus,  nothing  is  left  us  but  to  say,  as  in- 
deed some  of  this  school  are  not  afraid  to 
say,  that  only  the  Seer's  wish  dictated  his 
words,  and  that  history  has  not  verified 
them.  So  that  this  view  has  one  merit : 
it  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with  the 
dilemma  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  book  : 
and  thereby,  for  us,  who  accept  it  as  the 
word  of  God,  becomes  impossible.  For  us, 
who  believe  the  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
what  was  Rome  then,  is  Rome  now.  Her 
fornications  and  abominations,  as  well  as 
her  power  and  pride,  are  matter  of  his- 
tory and  of  present  fact :  and  we  look  for 
her  destruction  to  come,  as  we  believe  it  is 
rapidly  coming,  by  the  means  and  in  the 
manner  here  foretold). 

Ch.  XVIII.  1— XIX.  10.]  The  de- 
STETTCTiON  OP  Babtlon.  And  herein, 
XVIII.  1 — 3.]  Announcement  of  the  de- 
struction. The  Seer  does  not  see  the  act 
of  destruction  :  it  is  prophesied  to  him  in 
ch.  xvii.,  and  now  announced,  as  indeed  it 
had  been  by  anticipation  before,  ch.  xiv.  8, 
as  having  taken  place.  After  these  things 
I  saw  another  angel  (another  besides  the 
one  who  shewed  him  the  vision  in  the 
last  chapter  :  or,  perhaps,  as  it  is  natural  to 
join  the  epithet  in  some  measure  with  the 
participle  following, — another  besides  the 
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harhiff  (jreat  poirpr  ;  anJ 
the  earth  was  lightened 
with  his  fflori/.  *  And  he 
cried  miphfilif  with  a  strong 
voice,  sat/infj,  Jiabi/Ion  the 
great  is  fallen,  is  fallen, 
and  is  become  the  habita- 
tion of  dertls,  and  the  hold 
of  ex'erif foul  spirit,  and  a 
cage  of  ererg  unclean  and 
hatefitl  bird.  ^  For  all 
nations  have  drunk  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fornication,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  have  commit- 
ted fornication  with  her, 
and  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  are  tra.ved  rich 
through  the  abundance  of 
her  delicacies.  *  And  I 
heard  another  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  Come  out 
of  her,  my  people,  tliat  ye 
be   not  partakers   of   her 
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of  lioavcn,  liaviiifT'  great  power;  ''and  b  E7.ek. xim  i. 

the  eartli  was    lightened    with    his 

glory-     ^  And    he    cried     f  with    a  t  mightily .. 

O  J  _  _  I  omit  led  by  nil 

strong  voice,  saying,  *=  Babylon  the  "**;"*"'" 
great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  •^is'^ftllxY.'o."'' 
become  an  habitation  of  demons,  ^  i^i^ini^o,. 
and  an  hold  of  every  unclean  spirit,    xxxTv.ii* 

1      1  1        P  11      Jcr.l.SQ.  & 

and  <^  an   hold  ot  every  unclean   and  ^  ij^-^s7|.^  „^ 
hateful  bird.     3  Yox  all  the  nations    Mwkl'^V.s. 
have  *"drunk  of  f  the  wrath  of  her  f  ch^xiv ». 
fornication,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  ^  f,\Zit'ted\y 
committed     fornication     with     her,    anclent'^ss. 
s^  and   the    merchants    of  the    sarth  sjer.n.^is.^^ 
waxed   rich  through  the  abundance 
of  her  luxury.     *  And  I  heard  an- 
other  voice  out   of  heaven,  saying, 
''Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  h^sa.xivui.'o. 
ye  be  not  partakers  in  her  sins,  and    i'^a'^'* 

2  Cor.  vi.  17. 


last  who  came  down  from  heaven,  ch.  x.  1) 
coming  down  out  of  heaven  (the  Seer  is 
still  on  the  earth)  having  great  power 
(possibly  as  Elliott  suc'crosts,  as  the  executor 
of  the  judgment  that  he  announced.  If 
so,  the  announcement  is  still  anticipatory, 
sec  ver.  21),  and  the  earth  was  lighted 
up  by  (literally,  out  of,  as  the  source  of  the 
hrijjrhtness)  his  glory:  and  he  cried  in  a 
mighty  voice  saying,  Babylon  the  great  is 
fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become  an  habita- 
tion of  demons  (see  especially  the  Septua- 
pint  version  of  Isa.  xxxiv.  14  ff".,  where, 
instead  of  wild-beasts,  as  in  A.  V.,  we  have 
demons),  and  an  hold  (a  place  of  detention : 
as  it  were  an  appointed  prison)  of  every 
unclean  spirit,  and  an  hold  of  every  un- 
clean and  hated  bird  (see  the  prophecy 
respectint?  Babylon,  Jer.  i.  39) :  because  of 
the  wrath  of  her  fornication  all  the  na- 
tions have  drunk  (see  on  ch.  xiv.  8.  The 
use  of  the  word  wrath  is  even  more  remark- 
able here  :  of  that  wiue  of  her  fornication 
which  has  turned  into  wrath  to  herself), 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  committed  for- 
nication with  her,  and  the  merchants  of 
the  earth  became  rich  out  of  the  quantity 
of  her  luxury  (the  word  used  here,  — see  note 
on  1  Tim.  v.  11,  seems  properly  to  mean  the 
exuberance  of  strength,  theflower  of  pride). 
4 — 20.]  Warning  to  God's  people  to 
leave  her,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
her  crimes  and  coming  judgments  (4'  — 8)  : 


lamentations  over  her  on  the  part  of  Iho^e 
who  toere  enriched  by  her  (9 — 20).  And  I 
heard  another  voice  out  of  heaven  (not 
that  of  the  Father,  nor  of  Christ,  for  in 
such  a  case,  as  has  been  w^ell  observed,  the 
long  poetical  lamentation  would  be  hardly 
according  to  prophetic  decorum  ;  but  that 
of  an  angel  speaking  in  the  name  of  God, 
as  we  have  my  used  in  ch.  xi.  3  also)  say- 
ing, Come  out  of  her,  my  people  (in  the 
prophetic  references  in  Isaiah,  the  circum- 
stances differed,  in  that  being  a  joyful 
exodus,  this  a  cautionary  one  :  and  thus 
the  warning  is  brought  nearer  to  that  one 
which  our  Lord  commands  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
16,  and  the  cognate  warnings  in  the  Old 
Test.,  viz.  that  of  Lot  to  come  out  of 
Sotlom,  Gen.  xix.  15 — 22,  when  her  de- 
struction impended,  and  that  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  get  them  up  from  the  tents  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  Num.  xvi.  23  —  26. 
In  Jeremiah,  we  have  the  same  circum- 
stance of  Babylon's  impending  destruction 
combined  with  the  warning :  and  from 
those  ))laces  probably,  especially  Jeremiah 
li.  45,  the  words  here  arc  taken.  The  in- 
ference has  been  justly  made  from  thera 
[Elliott  iv.  p.  40],  that  there  sliall  be,  even 
to  the  last,  saints  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
Rome :  and  that  there  will  be  danger  of 
their  being,  through  a  lingering  fondness 
for  her,  partakers  in  her  coming  judg- 
ments), that  ye  partake  not  in  her  sins, 
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i  Gen.  iviii.20, 
21.  Jer.li.O. 
Jonah  i.  3. 

k  ch.  xvi.  19. 

1  Ps  cxnvii.8. 

Jer.  1. 15, 39. 

&  li.  24,  49. 

2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

ch.  liii.  10. 
1 3'ou  i»  omitted 

by  all  our 

ancieyit  MSS. 
t  Not  fxprtfssed 

in  the  ori- 


T  Ch.  ivii.  18. 
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that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues ; 
5  •  because  her  sins  have  reached 
unto  heaven,  and  ^  God  hath  re- 
membered her  iniquities.  ^  '  Repay 
to  her  even  as  she  repaid  f,  and 
double  [t  unto  her]  double  accord- 
ing- to  her  works ;  ■"  in  the  cup 
which  she  mixed,  "mix  for  her 
double.  7  o  As  much  as  she  glori- 
fied herself,  and  lived  in  luxury, 
so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give 
her  :  for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit 
a  P  queen,  and  am  not  a  widow,  and 
shall  never  see  mourning.  ^  There- 
fore lin  one  day  shall  her  plagues 
come,  death,  and  mourning,  and 
famine ;  and  "■  she  shall  be  utterly 
burned  with  fire  :  ^  because  strong  is 
the  Lord  God  who  hath  judged  her. 
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sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues.  ^  For 
her  shis  have  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  God  hath  re- 
membered her  iniquities. 
*  Reward  her  even  as  she 
reivarded  you,  and  double 
unto  her  double  according 
to  her  works  :  in  the  cup 
tvhich  she  hath  filled  fill  to 
her  double.  ?  How  much  she 
hath  glorified  herself,  and 
lived  deliciously,  so  much 
torment  and  sorroio  give 
her :  for  she  saith  in  her 
heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and 
am  no  widow,  and  shall 
see  no  sorrow.  8  There- 
fore shall  her  plagues 
come  in  one  day,  death, 
and  mourning,  and  fa- 
mine; and  she  shall  be 
utterly  burned  tcith  fire  : 
for  strong  is  the  Lord  Ood 


and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues 
(the  fear,  in  case  of  God's  servants  remain- 
ing in  her,  would  be  twofold :  1)  lest  by 
over-persuasion  or  guilty  conformity  they 
should  become  accomplices  in  any  of  her 
crimes  :  2)  lest  by  being  in  and  of  her,  they 
should,  though  the  former  may  not  have 
been  the  case  [and  even  more  if  it  have], 
share  in  her  punishment.  It  was  through 
lingering  fondness  that  Lot's  wife  became  a 
sharer  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom):  because 
her  sins  (not  as  De  Wette,  the  cry  of 
her  sins  :  but  the  idea  is  of  a  heap :  see 
below)  have  reached  as  far  as  heaven, 
and  God  hath  remembered  her  iniquities. 
Repay  to  her  (the  words  are  now  ad- 
dressed to  the  executioners  of  judgment) 
as  she  also  repaid  (see  the  reference  to 
Jeremiah,  "  As  she  hath  done,  do  unto 
her."  The  latter  repaid  is  used,  not  in  its 
strict  propriety,  but  as  corresponding  to 
the  other. —  Hers  was  a  giving,  this  is  a 
giving  back:  we  have  exactly  the  same 
construction,  which  was  probably  in  mind 
here,  used  also  of  Habylon,  in  the  Soptua- 
gint  version  of  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8,  "  Ilappy 
is  he  that  shall  repay  to  thee  thy  re- 
payment, which  thou  didst  repay  to 
us "),  and  double  [the]  double  according 
to  her  works  (so  in  Isa.  xl.  2,  and  Jer. 
xvi.   18.    See  also  Zech.    ix.  12).     In  the 


cup  (see  above,  ch.  xvii.  4,  and  xiv.  8, 
xviii.  3)  which  she  mixed,  mix  for  her 
double  (see  ch.  xiv.  10 :  a  double  portion 
of  the  deadly  wine  of  God's  wrath) :  in 
proportion  as  (literally,  in  as  many  things 
as)  she  glorified  herself,  and  luxuriated 
(see  above,  ver.  3,  and  1  Tim.  v.  11,  note), 
so  much  torment  and  grief  give  to  her. 
Because  in  her  heart  she  saith  [that]  I 
sit  a  queen  (see  ref.  Isa.,  from  which  the 
sense  and  even  the  single  words  come, 
being  there  also  said  of  Babylon.  Simi- 
larly also  Ezek.  xxvii.  1  ff.,  of  Tyre),  and 
am  not  a  widow  (see  as  above),  and  shall 
never  see  mourning  ("  neither  shall  I  know 
the  loss  of  children,"  Isa.).  For  this 
cause  in  one  day  shall  come  her  plagues, 
death  and  mourning  and  famine  (from 
Isa.  xlvii.  9,  where  however  we  have  "  loss 
of  children  and  widowhood."  The  judg- 
ments here  are  more  fearful :  death,  for 
lier  scorn  of  the  prospect  of  widowhood ; 
mourning,  for  her  inordinate  revelling; 
famine,  for  her  abundance) ;  and  with  fire 
shall  she  be  burnt  (the  punishment  of  the 
fornicatress  ;  see  ch.  xvii.  16  note.  Wlicther 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  literal  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Rome  by  lire,  is 
surely  doubtful,  considering  the  mystical 
character  of  the  whole  propliecy) :  because 
strong    is   [the   Lord]     God    who    hath 
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who  judgeth  her.  '  And 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  who 
hare  committed  fornica- 
tion and  lived  deliciously 
with  her,  shall  bewail  her, 
and  lament  for  her,  when 
they  shall  see  the  smoke 
of  her  burning,  ^o  stand- 
ing afar  off  for  the  fear 
of  her  torment,  saying, 
Alas,  alas  that  great  city 
Babylon,  that  mighty  city  ! 
for  in  one  hour  is  thy 
judgment  come.  "  And 
the  merchants  of  the  earth 
shall  weep  and  mourn  over 
her;  for  no  man  buyeth 
their  merchandise  any 
more :  >*  the  merchandise 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  of 
pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and 
purple,  and  silk,  and  scar- 
let,   and   all  thyine  wood. 
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md  mourn  tjer.1.40. 


9 And  'there  shall  weep 
over   her   "the    kings  of 
who     committed     foruicatiou 
lived   luxuriously  with    her^  *  when  » ^^'Jjl- 
they  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning, 
10  standing  afar  off  for  the    fear   of 
her    torment,    saying,    y  Alas, 
the  great  city,  Babylon   the  strong 
city!  *for  in  one  hour  is  thy  judg- 
ment come.     11  And  ^the  merchants 
of  the  earth  weep  and   mourn  over 
her;    for    none    buyeth   their   mer- 
chandise any  more  :    ^^  ^  merchandise 
of  gold,    and    silver,    and    precious 
stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine  linen, 
and   purple,   and   silk,    and   scarlet, 
and    all     citron    wood,    and    every 


the  earth,  "f^^y  "^vi- 
and   ^-t 


alas  yisa.xii  9. 

ch.xiv.  8. 


Ezek.  xxvii. 


judged  her  (a   warrant  for  the  severity 
of  the  judgment  which  shall  befall  her). 

9 — 20.]  The  mourning  over  her:  and 
first,  9,  10,  by  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
And  there  shall  weep  and  mourn  over  her 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  committed 
fornication  and  luxuriated  (see  above, 
ver.  7)  with  her,  when  they  see  the 
smoke  of  her  burning  (see  ch.  i.  15), 
standing  afar  off  on  account  of  their 
fear  of  her  torment  (this  feature  in  the 
prophecy  is  an  objection  to  the  literal 
understanding  of  its  details.  It  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  kings  should 
bodily  stand  and  look  as  described,  seeing 
that  no  combination  of  events  contem- 
plated in  the  prophecy  has  brought  them 
together  as  yet),  saying,  Woe,  woe,  the 
great  city,  Babylon  the  strong  city,  be- 
cause in  one  hour  has  come  thy  judg- 
ment. 11  —  16.]  Lamentation  of  the 
merchants.  And  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  weep  and  lament  (the  construction 
passes  into  the  graphic  present,  but  re- 
sumes the  future  again  below,  ver.  15,  in 
speaking  of  the  same  thing)  over  her, 
because  no  one  any  longer  buys  their 
cargo  (the  description  which  follows  is 
perhaps  drawn,  in  its  poetic  and  descrip- 
tive features,  from  the  relation  of  Koine 
to  the  world  which  then  was,  rather  than 
from  its  relation  at  the  future  time  de- 

Vol.  II. 


picted  in  the  prophecy.  But  it  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  denied,  that  the  character 
of  this  lamentation  throws  a  shade  of  ob- 
scurity over  the  interpretation,  otherwise 
so  plain  from  the  explanation  given  in  ch. 
xvii.  18.  The  difficulty  is  however  not 
confined  to  the  application  of  the  prophecy 
to  Kome  papal,  but  extends  over  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  Eome  at  all,  which  last  is 
determined  for  us  by  the  solution  given 
ch.  xvi.  18.  For  Rome  never  has  been, 
and  from  its  very  position  never  could  be, 
a  great  commercial  city.  I  leave  this  diflB- 
culty  unsolved,  merely  requesting  the  stu- 
dent to  bear  in  mind  its  true  limits  and 
not  to  charge  it  exclusively  on  that  inter- 
pretation which  only  shares  it  with  any 
other  possible  one.  The  main  features  of 
the  description  are  taken  from  that  of  the 
destruction  of  and  lamentation  over  Tyre 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.,  to  which  city  they  were 
strictly  applicable.  And  possibly  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  also  applicable  to  the 
church  which  has  wedded  herself  to  the 
pride  of  the  earth  and  its  luxuries.  But 
certainly,  as  has  been  observed,  the  details 
of  this  mercantile  lamentation  far  more 
nearly  suit  London,  than  Kome  at  any 
assignable  period  of  her  history),  a  cargo 
of  gold,  and  of  silver,  and  of  precious 
stone,  and  of  pearls,  and  of  fine  linen 
manufacture,  and  of  purple,  and  of  silken 
4  A 
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article  of  ivory,  aud  eveiy  article  of 
most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
and  of  iron,  and  of  marlde,  i^and 
cinnamon,  and  f  amomum,  and 
odours,  and  ointments,  and  frankin- 
cense, and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine 
flour,  and  wheat,  and  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and 
slaves,  and  ^  persons  of  men,  l*  And 
thy  harvest  of  the  desire  of  thy 
soul  is  departed  from  thee,  and  all 
thy  fat  things  and  thy  splendid 
things  are  f  perished  from  thee,  and 


find  them] 
Tneient  MSS.   all. 


15  d  fjijjg    merchants    of    these 
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aTid  all  manner  vessels 
of  ivory,  and  all  manner 
vessels  of  most  precious 
tvood,  and  of  brass,  and 
iron,  and  marble,  ^^  and 
cinnamon,  and  odours,  and 
ointments,  and  frankin- 
cense, and  wine,  and  oil, 
and  fine  flour,  and  tvheat, 
and  beasts,  and  sheep,  and 
horses,  and  chariots,  and 
slaves,  and  souls  of  men. 
^*  And  the  fruits  that  thy 
soul  lusted  after  are  de- 
parted from  thee,  and  all 
things  luhich  tvere  dainty 
and  goodly  are  departed 
from  thee,  and  thou  sJi.aU 
find  them  no  more  at  all. 
'=  The  merchants  of  these 


stuiF,  and  of  scarlet  stuff,  and  all  citron 
wood  (the  wood  of  the  thyon  tree,  the 
citrus  of  the  Romans,  probably  the  cu- 
pressus  thyioides  or  the  thuia  articulata. 
It  was  used  for  costly  doors,  with  fittings 
of  ivory,  and  for  tables.  It  had  a  sweet 
smell),' and  every  article  of  ivory,  and 
every  article  of  most  costly  wood,  and 
of  brass,  and  of  iron,  and  of  marble; 
and  cinnamon  (it  is  not  certain,  whether 
the  cinnamomum  of  the  ancients  was  the 
same  as  our  cinnamon.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  its  origin,  but  Herodotus,  who 
ascribes  it  to  the  country  where  Dionysus 
[Bacchus]  was  born,  i.  e.  to  India,  seems 
to  give  the  right  statement,  if  at  least 
it  is  the  modern  cinnamon,  which  comes 
from  Cej'lon.  In  Exod.  xiii.  23,  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  holy  oil  for  anointing: 
in  Prov.  vii.  17  it  is  one  of  the  perfumes 
of  the  bed  of  the  adulteress :  in  Cant.  iv. 
14  it  is  one  of  the  plants  growing  in  the 
garden  of  the  beloved),  and  amomum  (a 
precious  ointment  made  from  an  Asiatic 
shrub,  and  used  for  the  hair),  and  odours 
(for  incense),  and  ointment,  and  frankin- 
cense, and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  meal 
(semidalis,  the  simila  or  similago  of  the 
Latins,  the  finest  wheaten  meal :  the  name 
has  been  revived  in  our  time  as  semolina), 
and  wheat,  and  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of 
horses  and  of  chariots,  and  of  bodies  (i.  e. 
slaves),  — and  persons  (lit.  souls)  of  men 
(so  the  A.  V.  for  the  corresponding  He- 
brew expression,  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  which 
the  Scptuagiut  render  as  here,   seals   of 


men.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  bodies  before 
mentioned  and  these  souls  or  persons  of 
men.  If  any  is  to  be  sought,  the  most 
obvious  is  that  pointed  out  by  Bengel,  and 
fidopted  by  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Diisterdieck,  that  bodies  expresses  such 
slaves  as  belong  to  the  horses  and  chariots, 
and  persons  of  men  slaves  in  general). 
14.]  This  verse  takes  the  form  of  a 
direct  address,  and  then  in  the  next  the 
merchants  are  taken  up  again.  From  this 
some  have  thought  that  it  is  not  in  its 
right  place :  e.  g.  Beza  aud  Vitringa  fan- 
cied it  should  be  inserted  after  ver.  23 : 
others,  as  Ewald,  that  it  was  originally 
a  marginal  addition  by  the  Writer.  But 
irregular  as  is  the  insertion,  it  need  not 
occasion  any  real  difficulty.  It  takes  up 
the  "weep  and  mourn"  of  ver.  11,  as  if 
"  them  "  after  those  verbs  had  been  "  us," 
which  is  not  unnatural  in  a  rhapsodical 
passage.  And  "  these  things,"  ver.  15, 
refers  very  naturally  back  to  the  "fat 
things  and  splendid  things"  mentioned 
in  this  verse.  And  thy  harvest  of  the 
desire  of  thy  soul  (i.e.  the  ingathering 
of  the  dainties  and  luxuries  which  thy 
soul  lusted  after)  has  departed  from 
thee,  and  all  [thy]  fat  things  and  [thy] 
splendid  things  have  perished  from  thee, 
and  they  (men)  shall  never  more  at  all 
find  them. 

The  next  two  verses  describe,  in  strict 
analogy  with  vv.  9,  10,  the  attitude  and 
the  lamentation  of  these  merchants.     The 
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things,  which  were  made 
rich  by  her,  shall  stand 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her 
torment,  iceeping  and  wail- 
ing, 16  and  sai/ing,  Alas, 
alas  that  great  citg,  that 
was  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  decked  with  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  and  pearls! 
^"^  for  in  one  hour  so  great 
riches  is  come  to  nought. 
And  every  shipmaster,  and 
all  the  company  in  ships, 
and  sailors,  and  as  many 
as  trade  by  sea,  stood  afar 
off,  '8  and  cried  when  they 
saio  the  smoke  of  her  burn-' 
ing,  saying.  What  city  is 
like  unto  this  great  city! 
'«  And  they  east  dust  on 
their  heads,  and  cried, 
weeping  and  wailing,  say- 
ing, Alas,  alas  that  great 
city,  u'herein  were  made 
rich  all  that  had  ships  in 
the  sea  by  reason  of  her 
costliness !  for  in  one  hour 
is  she  made  desolate.  '"  Re- 
joice over  her,  thou  heaven, 
and  ye  holy  apostles  and 
prophets;  for  Ood  hath 
avenged  you  on  her.  21  And 
a  mighty  angel  took  up  a 
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things,    which   were    made   rich    by 
her,  shall  stand  afar  off  for  the  fear 
of  her  torment,  weeping-  and  mourn- 
ing,  I''  saying,  Alas,   alas  the  great 
city,  ^  that  was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  ech.xni. 
and  piirple,  and  scarlet,  and  gilded 
with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and 
pearls;  17  f  for  in  one  hour  all  thatfver.io. 
wealth  is  made  desolate.    And  s  every  gisa.iiiii  u. 
pilot,  and  t  every  one  who    sadeth  tl*„H<,„ 
any  whither,    and  shipmen,   and  as    S'"s.,"m«'"' 
many  as  trade  by  sea,  stood  afiir  off,    "»"»''^r  , 

*'  J  -f  3       very  ranou$ljf 

18  •'and    cried   when   they   saw   the  h Kz1"'i^ii. 
smoke  of  her  burning,  saying,  '  Who  >  ch'.xfiL"' 
is  like  unto  the  great  city  ?     19  And 
•'they  cast  earth  on  their  heads,  and  kjoBh.vu.o. 

•^  .  .  •"  16am.  iv.  12. 

cried,  weeping  and  mourning,   say-    Kzek!':^!. 
ing,  Alas,  alas  the  great  city,  whereby    ***■ 
all  that  have  ships  in  the  sea  were 
made    rich    out   of    her    costliness : 
'  for  in  one  hour  is  she  made  deso-iver.s. 

late.  20  m  JJ^JQipg      Qypj.     Jjgp       thou  misa.  XHV.2S. 

"  .  &xlix.lS. 

heaven,   and    ye   f  saints,    and    ye  i.^„"Jjj^„„,. 
apostles  and  ye  prophets :  for  °  God  n  Latrxi.  «f 

,       .,        •      I         3  ■      T  ,  5U.    ch.  xix. 

hath   judged   your  judgment   upon    2- 
her.     21  And  one  strong  angel  took 


merchants  of  these  things  (viz.  of  all 
those  mentioned  iii  vv.  12,  13,  which  have 
been  just  sunnned  up  as  "fat  things  and 
splendid  things")  who  gained  wealth 
from  her,  shall  stand  afar  off  by  reason 
of  their  fear  of  her  torment,  weeping 
and  mourning,  saying,  Woe,  woe,  the 
great  city,  which  was  clothed  in  stuff 
of  fine  linen  and  of  purple  and  of  scarlet, 
and  gilded  in  golden  ornament  and  pre- 
cious stone  and  pearl :  because  (gives  a 
reason  for  the  Woe,  woe)  in  one  hour 
bath  been  desolated  all  that  wealth. 

17—19.]  T/ie  lamentation  of  the  ship- 
masters, S,'c.  And  every  pilot  and  every 
one  who  saileth  any  whither  (all  sailors 
from  place  to  place),  and  sailors  and  as 
many  as  make  traffic  of  the  sea,  stood 
afar  off,  and  cried  out  when  they  saw 
the  place  of  her  burning,  saying,  Who 
4  A 


is  like  to  the  great  city  1  And  they  cast 
earth  upon  their  heads  (see  besides 
ref.  Ezek.  xxvii.  30 :  also  1  Sam.  iv.  12; 
2  Sam.  i.  2,  xiii.  19.  xv.  32 ;  Job  ii.  12  ; 
Lam.  ii.  10),  and  cried  out  weeping  and 
mourning,  saying,  Woe,  woe,  the  great 
city  in  which  all  who  have  their  ships 
in  the  sea  became  rich  out  of  her  costli- 
ness) her  costly  treasures  :  concrete  mean- 
ing for  the  abstract  term):  for  in  one 
hour  she  hath  been  laid  waste. 

20.]  The  angel  concludes  vnfh  calling 
on  the  heavens  and  God's  holy  ones  to 
rejoice  at  her  fall.  Rejoice  at  her,  thou 
heaven,  and  ye  saints  and  ye  apostles 
and  ye  prophets,  for  God  hath  judged 
your  judgment  upon  her  (bath  exacted 
from  ber  tbat  jiulgment  of  vengeance 
wbich  is  due  to  you). 

21 — 23.]  Symbolic  proclamation  by  an 
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up  a  stone,  great  as  a  millstone,  and 
jer.ii.ft>.     cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying,  °  Thus 
with  violence  shall  be  thrown  down 
&kvi!»o.      tl^e  great  city  Babylon,  and  p  shall 
je'r  "hi    ^®  found  no  more  at  all.     22  q  And 
«"io"'*    the  sound  of  hai-pers,  and  musicians, 
is!^  '""''    and  of  flute-players,  and  trumpeters, 
shall   be   heard   no   more   at  all   in 
thee  J   and   no  craftsman,   of  what- 
soever  craft,    shall    be    found    any 
more  in  thee ;  and  the  sound  of  the 
millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at 

Jer.xxv.lO.    all    iu    thcC  ;    ^Srg^jj^   ^}jg   light    of   a 

lamp  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in 
thee ;  ^  and  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  shall  be  heard 
no  more  at  all  in  thee :  for  *  thy 
merchants  were  the  great  men  of 
the  earth ;  "  for  with  thy  sorceries 
were  all  the  nations  deceived.  24  j^^j^^ 
*  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  pro- 
phets, and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that 
y  have  been  slain  upon  the  earth. 
XIX.    1  t  After   these  things  «  I 


s  Jcr.  vii.  S4. 
&  ivi.  9. 
&  XIT.  10. 
&uxiU.lI. 


1  2  Kin^s  U. 
22.  Nah.  ii 
♦.    ch.XTii. 
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stone  like  a  great  mill- 
stone, and  cast  it  into  the 
sea,  saying.  Thus  with  vio- 
lence shall  that  great  city 
Bahylon  be  thrown  dotvn, 
and  shall  he  found  no  more 
at  all.  2^  And  the  voice  of 
harpers,  and  musicians, 
and  of  pipers,  and  trum- 
peters, shall  be  heard  no 
more  at  all  in  thee;  and 
no  craftsman,  of  tvhatso- 
ever  craft  he  be,  shall  be 
found  any  more  in  thee; 
and  the  sound  of  a  mill- 
stone shall  be  heard  no 
more  at  all  in  thee;  ^^  and 
the  light  of  a  candle  shall 
shine  no  more  at  all  in 
thee ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  and  of  the  bride 
shaU  be  heard  no  more  at 
all  in  thee :  for  thy  mer- 
chants were  the  great  men 
of  the  earth;  for  by  thy 
sorceries  were  all  nations 
deceived.  24  ^n^  in  her 
was  found  the  blood  of 
prophets,  and  of  saints, 
and  of  all  that  were  slain 
upon  the  earth. 

XIX.  1  And  qfler  these 
things    I  heard   a   great 


angel  of  Babylon's  ruin.  And  one  strong 
angel  took  np  a  stone  great  as  a  mill- 
stone, and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying, 
Thus  with  a  rush  shall  be  thrown  down 
Babylon  the  great  city,  and  shall  never 
be  found  any  more  (see  Jer.  li.  63,  64). 
And  the  sound  of  harpers  and  musicians 
and  flute-players  and  trumpeters  shall 
never  be  heard  in  thee  any  more,  and 
every  artisan  of  every  art  shall  never 
be  found  in  thee  any  more,  and  the 
sound  of  the  millstone  (sec  Jer.  xxv.  10) 
shall  never  be  heard  in  thee  any  more, 
and  the  light  of  a  lamp  shall  never 
shine  in  thee  any  more  (still  from  Jer. 
xxv.  10),  and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  shall  never  be  heard  in 
thee  any  more :  because  thy  merchants 
were  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  because 
in  thy  sorcery  all  the  nations  were  de- 
ceived (see  Isa.  xlvii.  9—12).  And  in  her 
(the  angel  drops  the  address  to  the  fallen 
city,  and  speaks  out  this  last  great  cause 


of  her  overthrow  as  a  fact  respecting  her) 
the  blood  of  prophets  and  of  saints  was 
found  and  of  all  who  have  been  slain  on 
the  earth  (i.  e.  naturally,  of  all  slain  for 
Christ's  sake  and  His  word.  Compare  the 
declaration  of  our  Lord  respecting  Jeru- 
salem, Matt,  xxiii.  35). 

Ch.  XIX.  1—8;]  The  Church's  song 
of  praise  at  the  destruction  of  Babylon. 
As  each  of  the  great  events  and  judgments 
in  this  book  is  celebrated  by  its  song  of 
praise  in  heaven,  so  this  also  :  but  more 
solemnly  and  formally  than  the  others, 
seeing  that  this  is  the  great  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  judgment  on  the  enemy 
of  His  Church.  Compare  eh.  iv.  8  ff., 
introducing  the  whole  heavenly  scenery  : 
V.  9  fl'.,  celebrating  the  worthiness  of  the 
Lamb  to  open  the  book  :  vii.  10  ff. :  xi. 
15  flF.,  on  the  close  fulfilment  of  God's 
judgments  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet:  xv.  3,  on  the  introduction  of 
the   series  of    the   vials:   xvi.  5,   on   the 
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voice  of  much  people  in 
heaven,  sayinj,  Alleluia ; 
Salvation,  and  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power,  unto 
the  Lord  our  Ood :  ^for 
true  and  righteous  arc  his 
judgments :  for  he  hath 
judged  the  great  whore, 
which  did  corrupt  the 
earth  with  her  fornication, 
and  hath  avenged  the  blood 
of  his  servants  at  her  hand. 

*  And  again  they  said.  Al- 
leluia. And  her  smoke  rose 
up  for  ever  and  ever.  *  And 
the  four  and  twenty  elders 
and  the  four  beasts  fell 
down  and  worshipped  God 
that  sat  on  the  throne, 
saying.    Amen ;     Alleluia. 

•  And  a  voice  came  out 
of  the  throne,  saying. 
Praise  our  Ood,  all  ye 
his  servants,   and  ye    that 

fear  him,  both  small  and 
great.     •  And  I  heard  as 

hPs.  cxxxiv.l 
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heard  f  as  it  were  a  loud  voice  of  a 
great  multitude  iu  heaven,  saying, 
Hallelujah ;  the  ^  salvation  and  the 
glory  t  t  belong  unto  our  God  :  3  for 
*=  true  and  righteous  are  his  judg- 
ments :  for  he  hath  judged  the  great 
harlot,  which  did  corrupt  the  earth 
with  her  fosnication,  and  hath 
^  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at 
her  hand.  3  j^^^d  again  they  said. 
Hallelujah.  And  ^  her  smoke  goeth 
up  for  ever  and  ever.  *And  *"the 
four  and  twenty  elders  and  the  four 
living-creatures  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped God  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  saying,  ^  Amen  ;  Hallelujah. 
5  And  a  voice  came  forth  f  from  the 
throne,  saying,  ^  Praise  our  God,  all 
ye  his  servants,  [and]  ye  that  fear 
him,  '  both  small  and  great.    ^  k  ^^^ 


i  di.  li.  18.  &  XX.  12. 


kEzek.i.34.  &: 


bch.lv.  11. 

&  vii.  in,  12. 

ftxii.lO. 
t  and  honour 

><  nmilttd  by 

all  our 

ancient  MSS. 

The  Sinaitie 

and  the 
plory  aUo. 
t  So  nil  our 


d  Deut.  xxxii. 
4.S.  ch.Ti.lO. 
&xviii.20. 


!  Isa.xxxiv.lO. 
ch.  xiv.  11.  & 
xviii.  9,  18. 
ch.  iv.  4,0, 10. 


g  1  Chron.  xvi. 
38.  Neh.T. 
13.  &viil.a. 
ch.  V.  14. 

t  So  tieo  of  our 
three  oldeat 
HSS.:  the 
Sinaitic  read- 
ing,  voices 
came  out  ot, 
&o. 

i.J.    oh.xlT.i. 


retributive  justice  shewn  iu    the  pouring 
out  of  the  third  vial. 

After  these  things  I  heard  as  it  were 
a  great  voice  of  much  multitude  in 
heaven,  of  people  saying  Hallelujah  (the 
word  so  often  found  in  the  Psalter, 
'  Praise  ye  Jah,'  i.  e.  Jehovah.  Perhaps 
it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  lay,  as  Elliott 
has  done,  a  stress  on  this  Hebrew  formula 
of  praise  being  now  first  used,  and  to  infer 
theace  that  the  Jews  are  indicated  as  bear- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  the  following  song. 
The  formula  must  have  passed,  with  the 
Psalter,  into  the  Christian  Church,  being 
continually  found  in  the  Septuagint :  and 
its  use  first  here  may  be  quite  accounted 
for  by  the  greatness  and  finality  of  this 
triumph.  The  form  Alleluia,  adopted  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  from  inability  to 
express  the  Hebrew  spelling,  ought  not  to 
be  retained  iu  English,  as  it  disguises  the 
Bacred  name,  and  thus  obliterates  the 
meaning  of  tho  word),  the  salvation  and 
the  glory  and  the  might  belong  to  our 
God:  because  true  and  just  are  His 
judgments:  because  He  judged  (the  past 
tenses  are  at  ticipatory .  In  this  case  they 
can  be  renuorcd  by  tlie  simpli!  rast  in 
Eiiglit.h)    the  great  harlot,   whicn   coi. 


rupted  (whose  habit  it  was  to  corrupt) 
the  earth  in  (of  the  element  of  the  cor- 
ruption) her  fornication ;  and  He  exacted 
in  vengeance  the  blood  of  His  servants 
from  her  hand  (so  almost  verbatim  in 
2  Kings  ix.  7,  of  the  vengeance  to  be 
taken  on  Jezebel.  The  vengeance  is  con- 
sidered as  a  penalty  exacted,  forced,  out 
of  the  reluctant  hand  :  see  also  Gen.  ix.  5 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  6).  And  a  second  time  they 
said  Hallelujah ;  and  her  smoke  (of  her 
burning,  ch.  xviii.  9)  goeth  up  to  the 
ages  of  the  ages  (this  addition  gives  a 
reason  for  the  praise,  parallel  with  those 
introduced  by  because  before).  And  the 
twenty-four  elders  and  the  four  living, 
beings  fell  down  and  worshipped  God 
who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  saying 
Amen;  Hallelujah  (thereby  confirming 
the  general  song  of  praise  of  the  great 
multitude).  And  a  voice  came  forth  from 
the  throne  (from  perhaps  gives  more  the 
direction  than  the  actual  source  of  tlie 
voice.  It  is  useless  to  conjecture  whose 
voice  it  is  ^  but  we  may  say  that  [on 
account  of  the  expression  our  God]  it  is 
not  that  of  the  Lamb.  Our  Lord  never 
spoke  thus :  compare  John  xx.  17,  note) 
saying,  Give  praise  to  our  God,  all  His 
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I  heard  as  it  were  the   voice   of  a 

great  multitude^  and  as  it  were  the 

voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  it  were 

the    voice    of   mighty   thunderings, 

ich.xi.15.17.  saying,    Hallehijah  :  for   ^  the    Lord 

ixt.'k  ■      God  omnipotent  reigneth.     7  Let   us 

rejoice  and  exult,  and  give  honour 

mMatt.xxii.2.  to  him:    for  ™the  marriage    of  the 

Eph''v^82^'    Lamb   is    come,  and  his  wife  hath 

ch.xxi.2,9.   j^g^jjg   herself  ready,     s^i^j  it  was 

nPs.xiv.i8,    P-iven   "to  her  that    she    should  be 

14.Ezek.xvi.  '=>  ,      .  r.  t  i      •     i   i  n 

10.  ch.iii.  18.  arrayed  in   fine    nnen,    bright    and 

oPfl.cxxxii.9.  pure:    °for   the    fine    linen    is   the 

righteousness  of  the   saints.     ^  And 
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it  toere  the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  and  as 
the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings,  saying.  Alleluia : 
for  the  Lord  God  omni- 
potent reigneth.  T  Let  us 
be  glad  and  rejoice,  and 
give  honour  to  him  :  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
is  come,  and  his  toife  hath 
made  herself  ready.  ^  And 
to  her  was  granted  that 
she  should  be  arrayed  in 
fine  linen,  clean  and  lohite: 
for  the  fine  linen  is  the 
righteousness  of  saints. 
9  And  he  saith    unto    me. 


servants  (see  Ps.  cxxxiv.  1),  and  ye 
that  fear  Him,  the  small  and  the  great 
(see  Ps.  cxv.  13).  And  I  heard  as  it 
were  the  voice  of  much  multitude  (see 
ver.  1),  and  as  it  were  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  it  were  the  voice  of  strong 
thunders,  saying,  Hallelujah,  because  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  reigneth.  Let  us 
rejoice  and  exult,  and  we  will  give  the 
glory  to  Him ;  because  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  is  come  (these  words  introduce 
to  us  ti-ausitionally  a  new  series  of  visions 
respecting  the  final  consummation  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  His  Church, 
which  brings  about  the  end,  ch.  xxi.  1  ft'.: 
the  solemn  opening  of  which  now  imme- 
diately follows  in  vv.  11  fl".  This  series, 
properly  speaking,  includes  in  itself  the 
overthrow  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  the 
binding  of  Satan,  the  thousand  years' 
reign,  the  loosing  of  Satan,  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  enemy,  and  the  general  judg- 
ment :  but  is  not  consummated  except  in 
the  entire  union  of  Christ  and  His  with 
which  the  book  concludes.  So  that  the 
past  tenses  arc  in  a  measure  anticipatory. 
This  figure,  of  a  marriage  between 
the  Lord  and  His  people,  is  too  frequent 
and  familiar  to  need  exphmation.  Com- 
pare in  the  Old  Test.  Isa.  liv.  1  —8 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  7  11'. :  Hos.  ii.  19  f. :  and  in  the  New 
Test.,  Matt.  ix.  15  and  note,  xxii.  2  ff., 
XXV.  1  ft'. ;  John  iii.  29;  Eph.  v.  25.  In- 
ilecd  it  penetrates  almost  every  where  the 
tliongbts  and  languafre  used  respecting 
Cliiist  and  tlie  Cburi-b),  and  His  wife 
hath  made  herself  ready  (is  complete  in 
lier  adornment,  as  in  next  ver.).  And 
it  was  gfiven  to  her  (have  we  in  these 


words  still  the  voice  of  the  celestial  chorus, 
or  are  they  merely  narrative,  written  in 
the  person  of  the  Seer  himself  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  latter  alternative  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  fact  of  the  expla- 
nation, "for  the  fine  linen,"  &c.,  being 
subjoined.  Moreover  the  words  "to  her 
it  was  given "  are  the  regular  narrative 
formula  of  the  book)  that  (a  construction 
of  St.  John's  :  so  in  John  xvii.  4,  "  which 
Thou  gavest  me  that  I  should  do  it;" 
ch.  vi.  4,  "given  to  him  that  he  should 
take : "  viii.  3.)  she  should  be  clothed 
in  fine  linen  raiment,  bright  and  pure 
(Grotius  remarks  that  this  is  the  grave 
adornment  of  a  matron,  not  the  osten- 
tatious decking  out  of  a  harlot  as  be- 
fore described),  for  the  fine  linen  gar- 
ment is  (imports,  see  Matt.  xxvi.  26) 
the  righteousness  of  the  saints  (i.e. 
their  pure  and  holy  state,  attained,  as  in 
the  parallel  description  ch.  vii.  14,  is  de- 
clared by  the  elder,  by  their  having  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  plural,  righteous- 
nesses, is  probably  distributive,  implying 
not  many  to  each  one,  as  if  they  were 
merely  good  deeds,  but  one  righteousness 
to  each  of  the  saints,  enveloping  him  as  in 
a  pure  white  robe  of  righteousness.  Observe 
that  here  and  every  where,  the  white  robe  is 
not  Christ's  righteousness  imputed  or  put 
on,  but  the  saints'  righteousness,  by  virtue 
of  being  washed  in  His  blood.  It  is  their 
oiun ;  inherent,  not  imputed ;  but  their  own 
by  their  part  in  and  union  to  Him). 

9,  10.]  The  Bride  in  this  blessed  mar- 
riage being  in  fact  the  sum  of  the  guests 
at  its  celebration,  the  discourse  passes  to 
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Write,  Blessed  arc  ihei/ 
which  are  called  unto  the 
tnarriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb.  And  he  sailh  unto 
me.  These  are  the  true  say- 
ings of  God.  ^^And  I  fell 
at  his  feet  to  worship  him. 
And  he  said  unto  me.  See 
thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  that  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesus :  worship 
God :  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. ^^  And  I  saw  heaven 
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he  saitli  unto  me,   Write,  p  Blessed  p  3*'''"uJJ'ji^' 

fire  they  which  are  called  unto  the    '*•'*• 

marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,     And 

he   saith  unto  me,    i  These   are   the  <>  ^h.  «i.  6.  & 

true  sayings  of  God.     lo  And  "^  I  fell  rch.nii.s. 

at  his  feet  to  worship  him.     And  he 

said  unto  me,  *  See  thou  do  it  not:  ^tfyfiVis.* 

I  am  a  fellow-servant  of  thine,  and    <=>>•""•»• 

of  thy  brethren  Hhat  have  the  tes- tuoimv.w. 

J  _  ch.  xii.  17. 

timony  of  Jesus  :  worship  God :  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,     ii  "And  I  saw  heaven  nch.iv.6. 


their  blessedness,  and  an  assurance  of  the 
certainty  of  that  which  has  been  foretold 
respecting  them.  The  Apostle,  moved  by 
these  declarations,  falls  down  to  loorship 
the  angel,  but  is  forbidden. — And  he  saitli 
(who  ?  the  only  answer  ready  to  our  hand 
is,  the  angel  of  ch.  xvii.  1.  Some,  as 
Ewald  and  Ebrard,  suppose  some  one 
aHgel  to  have  been  constantly  with  St. 
John  throughout  the  visions:  but  there 
seems  no  reason  for  this)  unto  me.  Write 
(see  ch.  xiv.  13)  Blessed  are  they  who  are 
hidden  (bear  in  mind,  throughout,  our 
Lord's  parables  on  this  matter :  Matt. 
xxii.  1  fl'.,  XXV.  1  fi'.  Our  ch.  iii.  20  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  link  binding  on  the  spi- 
ritual import  to  the  figure)  to  the  supper 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb.  And  he 
saith  to  me  (the  solemn  repetition  of  this 
formula  shews  that  what  follows  it  is  a 
new  and  important  declaratiou),  These 
[sayings]  (see  ch.  xvii.  17.  If  we  under- 
stand that  the  sjx;aker  is  the  angel  of  ch. 
xvii.  1,  then  these  sayings  will  most  na- 
turally include  the  ]jrophecies  and  revela- 
tions since  then)  are  the  true  [sayings] 
of  God  (are  the  very  truth  of  God, 
and  shall  veritably  come  to  pass).  And 
I  fell  down  before  his  feet  to  worship 
him  (out  of  an  overweening  reverence  for 
one  who  had  imparted  to  him  such  great 
things :  see  also  ch.  xxii.  8,  where  the 
same  again  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  revelation,  and  after  a  similar  as- 
surance. The  angel  who  had  thus  gua- 
ranteed to  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
certainty  of  these  great  revelations,  seems 
to  him  worthy  of  some  of  that  reverence 
which  belongs  to  God  Himself.  The  reason 
given  by  Dtisterdieck,  that  in  both  cases 
John  imagined  the  Lord  Himself  to  be 
speaking   to  him,   is    sufficiently   contra- 


dicted by  the  plain  assertion,  here  in  cb. 
xvii.  1,  and  there  in  ch.  xxii.  8  itself,  that 
it  was  not  a  divine  Person,  but  simply  an 
angel) :  and  he  saith  to  me,  Take  heed 
not  (to  do  it) :  I  am  a  fellow-servant  of 
thine,  and  [a  fellow-servant]  of  thy 
brethren  who  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  (as  in  ch.  i.  2,  xii.  17 :  on  the 
former  of  which  see  note) :  worship  God 
(the  stress  is  on  both  words :  let  worship  be 
reserved  for  Sim),  for  (these  words  fol- 
lowing are  those  of  the  angel,  not  of  the 
Apostle,  as  Dusterdieck :  ver.  8,  and  ch.  v.  8, 
where  the  Apostle  gives  explanations,  are 
no  rule  for  this  place,  where  the  explana- 
tion of  necessity  comes  from  the  speaker, 
whose  reason  for  prohibiting  the  offered 
homage  it  renders)  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
(the  genitive  of  Jesus  is,  as  before,  ob- 
jective :  the  testimony  borne  to  Jesus  by 
these  fellow-servants,  men  and  angels)  is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  (there  is  no  real 
difficulty  in  this  saying  :  no  reason  for  de- 
stroying its  force  by  making  "  of  Jesus " 
subjective,  and  "the  testimony  of  Jesus" 
to  mean  "the  witness  which  proceeds  from 
Jesus."  What  the  angel  says  is  this  : 
Thou  and  I  and  our  brethren  are  all 
"  those  who  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus," 
i.e.  are  witnesses  to  Jesus;  and  the  way 
in  which  we  bear  this  witness,  the  sub- 
stance and  essence  of  this  testimony,  is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  j  "  we  have  all  been 
made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit."  This 
Spirit,  given  to  me  in  that  I  shew  thee 
these  things,  given  to  thee  in  that  thou 
seest  and  art  to  write  them,  is  the  token 
that  we  are  fellow-servants  and  brethren. 
It  does  not  follow  that  every  one  of  those 
"  who  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus"  has, 
in  the  same  distinguished  degree,  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy :  but  every   such  one 
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opened,  and  behold  "a  wliite  liorse; 
and  he  that  sitteth  upon  him  [is] 
[t  called]  y  Faithful  and  True,  and 
^  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and 
make  war.  ^^  ^  His  eyes  [were  as] 
a  flame  of  fire,  ''and  on  his  head  were 
many  diadems;  '^having  [f  names 
written,  and]  a  name  written,  that 
mo'^an  rtnr  no  mau  kuoweth,  but   he  himself: 

dilajiiii.2,s.  isdand  clothed  with  a  vesture  dip- 
ped in  blood  :  and  his  name  is  called 

ejohni.i.     eThe   Word  of  God.      i*And  Hhe 

lJohnv.7.  .  ,   ,    ,  .        ,  -  ,,  T 

fch.xiv.2o.    armies  which  are  m  heaven  loilowed 


Omxtteiin 
the  Alexan- 
drine MS. 


c  ch.  ii.  1" 

ver.  16. 

t  Thete  wi 
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opened,  and  behold  a  white 
horse;  and  he  that  sat 
upon  him  was  called  Faith- 
fill  and  True,  and  in  right- 
eousness he  doth  judge  and 
make  war.  ^^His  eyes 
were  as  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  on  his  head  were  many 
crowns ;  and  he  had  a  name 
ivritten,  that  no  man  knew, 
hut  he  himself.  '^  j^^d  he 
was  clothed  with  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood:  and  his 
name  is  called  The  Word 
of  Ood.  '*  And  the  armies 
which  were  in  heaven  fol- 
lowed    him     upon    white 


has  the  same  Spirit,  and  that  one  Spirit, 
and  no  other,  is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy). 

11— XXII.  5.]  The  End:  beginning 
with  the  triumphal  coming  forth  of  the 
Lord  and  Sis  saints  to  victory  (vv. 
11 — 16),  then  proceeding  with  the  great 
defeat  and  destruction  of  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  and  kings  of  the  earth  (vv. 
17 — 21),  the  binding  of  Satan  and  the 
millennial  reign  (ch.  xx.  1 — 6),  the  un- 
binding of  Satan  and  his  destruction  and 
that  of  the  deceived  nations  (xx.  7 — 10), 
the  great  general  judgment  (xx.  11 — 15), 
and  terminating  with  the  vision  of  the  new 
heavens  and  earth,  and  the  glories  of  the 
new  Jerusalem  (xxi.  1— xxii.  5). 

11—16.]  The  triumphal  coming  forth 
of  the  Lord  and  His  hosts  to  victory. 
And  I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a 
white  horse  (the  same  words,  including 
the  five  following,  as  in  ch.  vi.  2.  It  is 
wonderful  that  this  striking  identity,  in  a 
book  where  symbolism  is  so  constant  to 
itself,  has  not  prevented  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  in  interpreting  that 
place.  This  horse  and  Rider  are  the  same 
as  there  :  the  "  conquering  and  to  conquer" 
is  on  the  point  of  its  completion :  the  other 
liorses  and  their  riders,  dark  forms  in  His 
great  world -long  procession  to  victory,  will 
now  for  ever  vanish,  and  war  and  famine 
and  pestilence  be  known  no  more),  and 
He  that  sitteth  upon  him  [called]  faith- 
ful and  true  (see  ch.  iii.  11),  and  in  right- 
eousness He  judgeth  and  warreth  (both 
those  acts  being  his  concern  in  his  present 
triumphiint  progress).  His  eyes  [were  as] 
a  flame  of  fire  (ch.  i.  14  verbatim,  again 
beyond  question  identifying  Him),  and 
upon   His  head  many  diadems  (probablj 


as  He  is  King  of  Kings.  Certainly  these  are 
not  the  crowns  of  the  ten  kings,  as  some  say, 
for  they  are  yet  to  be  overthrown,  ver.  19  ff. 
The  crown  of  ch.  vi.  2  has  become  mul- 
tiplied in  the  course  of  the  subjection 
of  the  world  to  Him) :  having  [names 
written  (if  these  words  are  genuine,  pro- 
bably the  meaning  is  that  the  names  were 
inscribed  on  the  diadems,  signifying  the 
import  of  each),  and]  a  name  written 
(where,  is  not  said.  From  this  portion  of 
the  description  regarding  His  Head,  pro- 
bably on  the  Brow)  which  none  knoweth 
except  Himself  (what  name  is  indicated  ? 
Certainly  not  that  given  below,  ver.  13; 
nor  can  these  words  mean  that  He  Himself 
alone  knows  the  mystery  latent  in  that 
name.  Nor  again  can  we  say  that  it  is 
any  of  the  names  by  which  our  blessed 
Lord  is  known  to  us  already.  But  it  is 
"my  new  name"  of  ch.  iii.  12:  some 
new  and  glorious  name,  indicative,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  context  there,  of  the  com- 
pleted union  between  Him  and  His  people, 
and  of  His  final  triumph.  This  name  the 
Apostle  saw  written,  but  knew  not  its  im- 
port :  that,  like  the  contents  of  the  sealed 
book,  being  reserved  for  the  day  when  He 
shall  reveal  it) :  and  clothed  in  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood  (see  Isa.  Ixiii.  2,  3  :  which 
is  clearly  in  contemplation  here,  from  our 
ver.  15  b.  This  being  so,  it  is  better  per- 
haps to  avoid  the  idea  of  His  own  blood 
beiuir  in  view) :  and  His  name  is  called, 
The  "Word  of  God  (this  title  forms  so  plain 
a  link  between  the  Apocalypse  and  St. 
John's  writings,  where  only  it  occurs,  that 
various  attempts  have  been  made  by  those 
who  reject  his  authorship,  to  deprive  it  of 
that  significance.    I  have  discussed  these 
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horses,  clothed  in  fine 
linen,  white  and  clean. 
'•■•  And  out  of  his  mouth 
goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that 
toith  it  he  should  smite  the 
nations  :  and  he  shall  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron  : 
and  he  treadeth  the  wine- 
press of  the  fierceness  and 
wrath  of  Almighty  Ood. 
^^  And  he  hath  on  bis 
vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a 
name  written,  KING  OF 
KINGS,  AND  LORD 
OF  LORDS.  ^^And  I 
saw  an  angel  standing  in 
the  sun  ;  and  he  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying  to  all 
the  fowls  that  fiy  in  the 
midst  of  heaven.  Come  and 
gather  yourselves  together 
vnto  the  supper  of  the 
great  God;  ^^that  ye 
may  eat  the  flesh  of  Icings, 
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liim  ui)on  white  horses,  ^clothed  in  gMBtt.uviii. 

^  .  '  _  S.    ch.lv. 4. 

fine  linen,  white  and  pure,      i^^nd    *"'•»• 
^  out  of  his   mouth   goeth    a   sharp  •'  J''.fi,*Jj*.i_  g 
sword,  that  with   it 
the  nations 

with  a  rod  of  iron  :  and  ^  he  him-  k  fsa.'ixui. 
self  treadeth  the  winepress  of  the  ao'.""'' 
fierceness  f  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  t  «';_«_^'^°''; 
God.  ^''And  'he  hath  on  his  ves-iver.12. 
ture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  writ- 
ten, -"KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  "'X,"vi 
LORD  OF  LORDS.  '"  "" 

17  And  I  saw  an   angel    standing 
in   the    sun;  and    he   cried   with   a 
loud  voice,  saying  °  to  all  the  fowls  n  ver.  21. 
that     fly   in     mid-heaven,     °Come,  oE^ek.  xx 
gather  yourselves  together  unto  the 
t  great   banquet   of    God 


in  the  Introduction,  §  i.  parr.  110,  111). 
And  the  armies  which  are  in  heaven 
(not  the  holy  angels  only,  but  the  gloritied 
saints:  "they  that  are  tvith  Him"  of 
ch.  xvii.  14,  who  are  spoken  of  in  re- 
ference to  this  very  triumph,  and  are  said 
to  be  "called  and  chosen  and  faithful") 
followed  Him  upon  white  horses,  clothed 
in  fine  linen  [raiment],  white,  pure 
(this  clothing  also  speaks  for  the  saints 
being  included  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion :  see  ver.  8,  and  ch.  vi.  11).  And 
out  of  His  mouth  goeth  forth  a  sharp 
sword  (see  cb.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  16),  that  with 
(as  invested  in  or  with)  it  He  may  smite 
the  nations;  and  He  (there  is  an  em- 
phasis in  this  and  the  following  clause 
on  the  word  He,  which  however  would  be 
too  strongly  rendered  by  "  himself")  shall 
rule  (see  ch.  ii.  27,  xii.  5,  and  note)  them 
(their  component  members)  with  a  rod  of 
iron :  and  He  (and  none  other,  as  we  know 
from  Isa.  Ixiii.  3)  treadeth  (it  is  His  office 
to  tread)  the  winepress  of  the  wine  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  wrath  (of  the  outbreak- 
ing of  the  anger  :  see  on  ch.  xvi.  19)  of 
Almighty  God.  And  He  hath  upon  His 
vesture  and  upon  His  thigh  a  name 
written  (i.e.  most  naturally,  written  at 
length,  partly  on  the  vesture,  partly  on  the 
thigh  itself;  at  the  part  where,  in  an 
equestrian  figure,  the  robe  di-ops  from  the 


thigh.  The  usual  way  of  taking  the 
words  is  to  suppose  the  and  explanatory 
or  definitive  of  the  former  words,  "  on 
His  vesture,"  and  that  on  the  part  of 
it  covering  His  thigh.  Others  imagine 
a  sword,  on  the  hilt  of  which  the  name 
is  inscribed.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
in  the  text.  Cicero  describes  "a  beautiful 
figure  of  Apollo,  on  whose  thigh  was  in- 
scribed in  small  silver  letters  the  name  of 
the  artist,  Myro  :"  and  Pausauias  speaks 
of  the  dedicatory  inscription  of  a  statue 
being  engraved  on  its  thigh),  King  of 
Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords  (ch.  xvii.  14). 

17—21.]  D(feat  and  destruction  of  the 
least  and  the  false  prophet  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  :  preceded  by  (17,  18)  an 
angelic  proclamation,  indicating  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  slaughter. 

And  I  saw  an  (literally,  one)  angel 
standing  in  the  sun  (not  only  as  the 
place  of  brightness  and  glory  becoming  the 
lierald  of  so  great  a  victory,  but  also  as 
the  central  station  in  mid-lieaven  for 
those  to  whom  the  call  was  to  be  made): 
and  he  cried  with  a  great  voice,  saying 
to  all  the  birds  which  fly  in  mid-heaven, 
Come,  be  gathered  together  (see,  on  the 
whole  of  this  proclamation,  K/.ek.  xxxix. 
17  ft".,  of  which  it  is  a  close  reproduc- 
tion :  also  Matt.  xxiv.  28)  to  the  great 
banquet  of  God,   that  ye  may  eat  tha 
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the  flesh  of  captains  of  thousands, 
and  the  flesh  of  strong  men,  and 
the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that 
sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all 
men,  both  free  and  bond,  both  small 
icii.xvi.io.     and  g-reat.     19 1  And  I  saw  the  wild- 

&  xvii.  l\  1-1. 

beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  their  armies,  gathered  together 
to  make  their  war  against  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  horse,  and  against  his 
rch.xvi.13,14.  army.  20  r^^^j  i\^q  Ijeast  was  taken, 
t  So  the  Aux-    and  t  those  that  were  with  him,  the 

andrheMS.  '  i  i  • 

.-itr^d'J''""  false  prophet  that  wrought  the  mira- 

fh'eotheJ.'tke  cles  in  his  presence,  with  which  he 

eery  toriou*.  deceivcd    thcm    that    received    the 

ici).xiii.i2,i5.  mark  of  the  beast,  and  *them  that 

tell.  XX.  10.      worshipped  his    image:    *  these  two 

See  Dan.  vii.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

''•  were  cast  alive  into  the  lake  ot  nre 

«^h^^iv.io.    which     ^burneth    with     brimstone. 

xver.16.        21  j^n(j   the   rest   ^were    slain   with 

the  sword  of  him  that  sitteth  upon 

the    horse,   the    sword   which    pro- 

y  ver.  17, 18.     cccdcth  out  of  his  mouth  :  ^  and  all 
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and  the  flesh  of  captains, 
and  the  flesh  of  mighty 
men,  and  the  flesh  of 
horses,  and  of  them  that 
sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh 
of  all  men,  both  free  and 
bond,  both  small  and  great. 
^^  And  I  sato  the  least, 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  their  armies,  gathered 
together  to  make  war 
against  him  that  sat  on 
the  horse,  and  against  his 
army.  '^'^  And  the  beast 
was  taken,  and  with  him 
the  false  prophet  that 
wrought  miracles  before 
him,  with  which  he  deceived 
them  that  had  received  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  and 
them  that  worshipped  his 
image.  These  both  were 
cast  alive  into  a  lake  of 
fire  burning  with  brim- 
stone. ^^  And  the  remnant 
were  slain  tvith  the  sword 
of  him  that  sat  upon  the 
horse,  which  sword  pro- 
ceeded out   of  his  mouth : 


flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains 
of  thousands,  and  the  flesh  of  strong 
men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them 
that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all, 
free  as  well  as  bond,  both  small  and 
great  (this  proclaiuation  is  evidently  not 
to  be  pressed  into  a  place  in  the  prophecy, 
nor  are  its  details  to  be  sought  in  the  in- 
terpretation, as  has  been  done  by  Andreas 
and  Priniasius,  who  held  the  birds  to  be 
angels,  and  Brightmanu,  who  holds  them 
to  be  nations  and  churches.  The  insertion 
is  made,  as  above,  to  shew  the  greatness  and 
universality  oftlie  coming  slaughter).  And 
I  saw  the  wild-beast  (cli.  xiii.  1),  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  and  their  armies 
gathered  together  (as  above  under  the 
sixth  vial,  cb.  xvi.  12  ff.,  ou  the  field  of 
Harmagedon)  to  make  their  war  (viz. 
that  predicted  above,  eh.  .\vi.  11,  xvii.  11) 
with  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  horse 
and  with  his  army  (singular,  probably 
ns  b«iiig  one,  and  having  one  Head, 
whereas  they  are  many,  and  under  various 
IcadoTs).    And  the  beast  was  taken,  and 


those  with  him  (to  wit,  the  false  prophet, 
and  the  rest,  ver.  21), — the  false  prophet 
who  wrought  the  miracles  in  Ms  pre- 
sence (compare  ch.  xiii.  11 — 17,  by  which 
it  clearly  appears  that  this  false  prophet 
is  identical  with  that  second  beast),  with 
which  he  deceived  those  who  received 
(not  necessarily  nor  probably,  who  had 
received,  as  A.  V.)  the  mark  of  the  beast 
and  those  who  worshipped  his  image 
(compare  cb.  xiii.  14,  16) :  the  two  were 
cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  which 
burneth  with  brimstone  (viz.  into  Ge- 
henna, or  bell  properly  so  called,  Matt.  v. 
22 ;  Luke  vi.  23 ;  where  also,  after  the 
millennium,  Satan  himself  is  cast,  ch.  xx. 
10,  aud,  when  their  work  is  finally  ac- 
complished. Death  and  Hades,  ib.  14  a. 
This  lake  of  fire  constitutes  the  second 
death,  ib.  14  b,  xxi.  8.  These  only,  and 
not  the  Lord's  human  enemies  yet,  arc 
cast  into  eternal  ])uuishmeut.  The  latter 
await  the  final  judgment,  ch.  xx.  11  ff.). 
And  the  rest  (the  kings  and  their  armies) 
were  slain  with  the  sword  of  Him  that 
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nnd    all    the  fowls    toere 
filled  with  their  flesh. 

XX.  ^  And  I  saw  an 
angel  come  down  from 
heaven,  having  the  key 
of  the  bottomless  pit  and 
a  great  chain  in  his  hand. 
'  And  he  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years,  ^  and  cast 
him  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and 
set  a  seal  upon  him,  that 
he  should  deceive  the  na 
tions  no  more,  till  the 
thousand  years  should  be 
fulfilled:  and  after  that 
he  must  be  loosed  a  little 
.•reason.       *  And      I     saw 
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the   fowls    ^  were   filled   with    their  ^  ch.  ivu.  i8. 
flesh. 

XX.  1  And  I  saw  an  angel  coming 
down   out  of  heaven,   ^having   the  "ch.i.i8.& 
key  of  the  abyss  and  a  great  chain 
in  his  hand.     ^  And  he  laid  hold  on 
^the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which  t  fgh-^f^»- ., 
is  the  devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound    *■  "'"<'*"•" 
him  a  thousand  years,  3  and  cast  him 
into  the  abyss,  and  shut,  and  *=  sealed  cDan.vi.17. 
over  him,  "^that  he  deceive  the  na-  ^^o;^;^^"; 
tions    no    more,   till    the    thousand 
years    shall    be  fulfilled :    and    after 
that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  sea- 
son.    *And    I    saw    ^thrones,    and  eDan.Tii.9. 

Matt.'xix.  28. 
Lukexxii.SO. 


sitteth  on  the  horse,  whicli  (sword)  goeth 
forth  out  of  His  mouth  (see  Isa.  xi.  4; 
2  Tliess.  ii.  8.  De  Wette  remarks,  that  it  is 
a  liiut  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  victory, 
that  no  battle  seems  actually  to  take  place, 
but  the  Lord  Himself,  as  iu  2  Thess.,  de- 
stroys the  adversaries  with  the  sword  out  of 
His  own  mouth.  But  clearly  all  must  not 
be  thus  spiritualized  For  if  so,  what  is  this 
gathering  ?  what  is  indicated  by  the  coming 
forth  of  the  Lord  in  glory  and  majesty  ? 
Why  is  His  personal  presence  wanted  for 
the 'victory?):  and  all  the  birds  were 
satiated  with  their  flesh. 

Cn.  XX.  1—10.]  The  victory  ovee 
Satan.  Tlie  ne.\t  enemy  now  remaining 
is  the  Arch-fiend  himself,  who  had  given 
his  might  and  his  throne  and  great  power 
(eh.  xiii.  2)  to  the  beast :  whose  instru- 
ments the  other  enemies  were.  The  blow 
given  to  him  by  their  overthrow  is  followed 
by  his  binding  and  incarceration  for  1000 
years  (vv.  1 — 3)  :  during  which  period  the 
Saints  live  and  reign  with  Chrbt,  and 
judge  the  world,  and  the  first  resurrection 
takes  place  (vv.  4 — 6).  But  his  malice 
aud  his  power  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  One 
final  effort  is  permitted  him  at  the  end 
of  that  time  (ver.  7),  and  he  once  more 
succeeds  in  deceiving  the  nations  (ver.  8), 
wlio  come  up  against  the  camp  of  the 
saints,  and  are  destroyed  by  fire  from 
licaven  (ver.  9).  He  is  then  cast  into  the 
l:ike  of  fire  with  the  beast  and  false  pro- 
phet, there  to  be  tormented  for  ever 
(ver.  10). 


And  I  saw  an  angel  coming  down  out 
of  heaven  (not  Christ  himself,  as  many 
suppose,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  others : 
but  a  veritable  angel,  as  always  before  in 
this  book)  having. the  key  of  the  abyss  (of 
hell,  the  abode  of  the  devil  and  his  angels : 
see  ch.  ix.  1.  For  this  abyss  apparently  is 
distinct  from  the  lake  of  fire,  a  further  and 
more  dreadftil  place  of  punishment :  see  on 
ver.  10.  This  key  had  been  for  tho 

purposes  of  God's  judgments  given  to 
Satan  (Abaddon,  Apollyon),  and  by  him 
the  locusts  were  let  forth,  ch.  ix.  1 — 11. 
Now  it  is  entrusted  to  other  hands,  and  for 
another  purpose),  and  a  great  chain  in  (so 
in  English :  in  the  Greek,  resting  on, 
hanging  iipon,  as  a  chain  naturally  would 
be)  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  of  tho 
dragon  (already  well  known  from  ch.  xii. 
3  ff.,  9;  xiii.  2,  4;  xvi.  13),  the  ancient 
serpent  (see  ch.  xii.  9),  who  is  the  devil 
and  Satan,  and  hound  him  a  thousand 
years,  and  cast  him  into  the  abyss,  and 
shut  and  sealed  over  him  (shut  the  uoor 
or  cover  at  the  top,  aud  sealed  it  down. 
Notice,  that  the  same  absolute  use  of  the 
verb  "  to  seal "  in  the  active  is  found  in 
John  iii.  33,  and  apparently  there  only), 
that  he  deceive  the  nations  no  more, 
until  the  thousand  years  shall  be  ac- 
complished: after  that  he  must  (accord- 
ing  to  the  necessity  of  God's  purposes) 
be  loosed  for  a  little  time  (see  below, 
ver.  7). 

4_6.]  The  Millennial  reign.  And  I 
saw  thrones   (combine   Dau.   vii.  9,   and 
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ficor.vi.2,s.  they  sat  upon  them,  and  ^judgment 
was  given  unto  them  :    and   I   saw 

gch.vi.o.  gthe  souls  of  them  that  were  be- 
headed for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and 

hch.iiii.i2.    for  the  word  of  God,   and  ^  which 

ich.iiii.is,  did  not  worship  the  beast,  *  neither 
his  image,  neither  received  his  mark 
upon   their   forehead    and   on    their 

kHom.Tiii.i7.  hand :  and  thev  lived  and  ''reigned 

2Tini.  ii.  12.  '  -^  f" 

ch.v.  10.  ^j^]^  Christ  a  thousand  years,  ^But 
the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not 
again  until  the  thousand  years  were 
finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrec- 
tion.    6  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
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thrones,  and  they  sat  upon 
them,  and  judgment  was 
given  unto  them:  and  I 
saw  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  beheaded  for  the  wit- 
ness of  Jesus,  and  for  the 
word  of  Qod,  and  which 
had  not  toorshipped  the 
beast,  neither  his  image, 
neither  had  received  Lis 
mark  upon  their  fore- 
heads, or  in  their  hands; 
and  they  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  a  thousand 
years.  '  But  the  rest  of 
the  dead  lived  not  again 
until  the  thousand  years 
were  finished.  This  is  the 
first  resurrection.  ^Blessed 


Matt.  xix.  28),  and  they  sat  upon  them 
(who  ?  the  Apostles,  as  in  Matt.  xix.  28 : 
the  Saints,  as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3;  notice 
well,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  this 
in  the  souls  of  the  saints  not  being  seen 
till  the  next  clause :  for  there  is  no  mark 
of  temporal  sequence  connecting  the  two 
verses :  nay,  such  an  idea  is  precluded  by 
the  specification  at  the  end  of  ver.  4,  that 
those  very  souls'  of  the  saints  are  they  who 
reigned  with  Christ,  and  were  His  assessors 
in  reigning  and  judging,  during  this  time), 
and  judgment  (the  act  and  decision  of 
judgment)  was  given  to  them  (so  in 
J)au.  vii.  22,  "  Until  the  ancient  of  days 
came,  and  judgment  was  given  to  the 
saints  of  the  Most  Jligh."  That  is,  they 
were  constituted  judges).  And  I  saw  the 
souls  of  them  who  had  been  beheaded 
(literally,  smitten  with  the  axe)  on  ac- 
count of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  on 
account  of  the  word  of  God  (see  ch.  i.  9), 
and  (of  those)  the  which  did  not  worship 
(during  life)  the  beast  nor  yet  his  image, 
and  did  not  receive  the  mark  (mentioned 
ell.  xiii.  16)  on  their  forehead  and  upon 
their  hand :  and  they  lived  (i.  e.  "  lived 
again ;"  and,  as  the  act  is  presently  de- 
scribed as  the  first  resurrection,  with  their 
bodies,  perfect  and  complete)  and  reigned 
with  Christ  (took  part  in  His  Kingdom : 
gee  ch.  i.  6 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12  :  also  1  Cor.  iv.  8 
and  note)  a  thousand  years  (it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  this  reigning  includes 
the  ofBce  of  judgment.  Many  interjireters 
suppose  that  these  saints  are  the  judijed  : 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  context,  nor 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  to  favour  this 


idea.  Nay,  it  is  expressly  negatived  by 
our  Lord's  saying  in  John  v.  2-1 :  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  That  he  toho 
heareth  my  word,  and  believefk  on  Sim 
that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and 
Cometh  not  into  judgment,  but  hath 
passed  from  death  unto  life').  The  rest 
of  the  dead  lived  not  {again,  as  above) 
until  the  thousand  years  be  completed, 
This  is  the  first  resurrection  (remarks  on 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage  will  be 
found  in  the  Introduction,  §  v.  par.  33. 
It  will  have  been  long  ago  anticipated 
by  the  readers  of  this  Commentary,  that 
I  cannot  consent  to  distort  its  words 
from  their  plain  sense  and  chronological 
place  in  the  prophecy,  on  account  of  any 
considerations  of  difficulty,  or  any  risk  of 
abuses  which  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium 
may  bring  with  it.  Those  who  lived  next 
to  the  Apostles,  and  the  whole  Church  for 
300  years,  understood  them  in  the  plain 
literal  sense :  and  it  is  a  strange  sight  in 
these  days  to  see  expositors  who  are  among 
the  first  in  reverence  of  antiquity,  com- 
placently casting  aside  the  most  cogent  in- 
stance of  unanimity  which  primitive  anti- 
quity presents.  As  regards  the  text  itself, 
no  legitimate  treatment  of  it  will  extort 
what  is  known  as  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion now  in  fashion.  If,  in  a  passage  where 
two  resurrections  are  mentioned,  where 
certain  souls  lived  at  the  first,  and  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  only  at  the  end  of 
a  specified  period  after  that  first, — if  in 
such  a  passage  the  first  resurrection  may 
be  understood  to  mean  spiritual  rising  with 
Chnsi,   while   the   second    means   Uterxtl 
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and  holy  is  he  that  hath 
part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion :  on  such  the  second 
death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of 
Ood  and  of  Christ,  and 
shall  reign  with  him  a 
thousand  years.  1  And 
when  the  thousand  years 
are  expired,  Satan  shall 
be  loosed  out  of  his  prison, 
8  and  shall  go  out  to  de- 
ceive the  nations  which  are 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to 
gather  them  together  to 
battle:  the  number  of 
whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea.  9  And  they  went  up 
on  the  breadth  of  the  earth, 
and  compassed  the  camp  of 
the  saints  about,  and  the 
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hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection : 

on  such  Hhe  second  death  hath  noich.ii.n. 

ftxxl.S. 

power,  but  they  shall  be  ™  priests  of '"i'j;J.t''[i:S; 
God  and  of  Christ,  "and  shall  reiffn    v'.'lo.*'*' 

^       nver.  4. 

with  him  a  thousand  years.     ^  And 
when    the   thousand    years    are    ex- 
pired, "Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of o^"- 2- 
his  prison,  8  and  shall  go  forth  ^  to  p  ver.  s,  lo. 
deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  ^  Gog-  andqEzek.xixviii. 

'  o  2.  &  ixxix.  1. 

Magog",  "■  to  gather  them  together  to  rch.xvi.u. 
the  war  :  the  number  of  whom  is  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea.     ^  s  ^^j^^j  they  si|a^viii.8. 
went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,    f"&'^ix.*' 
and    compassed    the    camp   of    the 
saints  about,  and  the  beloved  city : 


rising  from  the  grave; — then  there  is  an 
end  of  all  significance  in  language,  and 
Scripture  is  wiped  out  as  a  definite  testi- 
mony to  any  thing.  If  the  first  resur- 
tion  is  spiritual,  then  so  is  the  second, 
which  I  suppose  none  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  maintain :  but  if  the  second  is  literal, 
then  so  is  the  first,  which  in  common  with 
the  whole  primitive  Church  and  many  of 
the  best  modern  expositors,  I  do  maintain, 
and  receive  as  an  article  of  faith  and  hope). 
Blessed  (see  ch.  xiv.  13,  xLx.  9)  and  holy 
is  he  that  hath  part  in  (the  expression 
is  peculiar  to  St.  John)  the  first  resurrec- 
tion :  over  such  persons  the  second  death 
(ch.  ii.  11,  xxi.  8:  and  bear  in  mind  what 
is  said  of  our  Lord  Himself,  Kom.  vi.  9) 
hath  not  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  they  [shall] 
reign  with  Him  (Christ)  a  (or,  the) 
thousand  years. 

7 — 10.]  Loosing  of  Satan  at  the  end  of 
the  millennium  :  gathering  together  and 
destruction  of  the  nations :  final  con- 
demnation of  Satan. 

And  when  the  thousand  years  are  com- 
pleted, Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his 
prison  (see  ver.  3.  The  prophetic  future 
is  here  used  :  lint  in  ver.  9  the  historic  form 
with  past  tenses  is  resumed),  and  shall  go 
forth  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  (there  will 
be  nations  on  earth  besides  the  saints  reign- 
ing with  Christ,  who  during  the  binding  of 
Satan  have  been  quiet  and  willing  subjects 


of  the  Kingdom,  but  who  on  his  being  let 
loose  are  again  subjected  to  his  tempta- 
tions, which  stir  them  into  rebellion  against 
God),  Gog  and  Magog  (compare  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  throughout.  This  which 
is  here  prophesied  is  the  great  final  fulfil- 
ment of  those  chapters.  And  the  names 
Gog  and  Magog,  taken  from  those,  had 
been  used  in  the  rabbinical  books  to  signify 
the  nations  which  should  in  the  latter  days 
come  up  to  Jerusalem  against  the  Messiali. 
So  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Num.  xi.  27, 
"  At  the  end  of  the  last  days,  Gog  and 
Magog  and  their  armies  shall  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  shall  fall  by  the  hands  of 
Messiah  the  king,  &c."  This  name  Magog 
occurs  Gen.  x.  2,  as  that  of  a  son  of 
Japhet,  in  company  with  brethren  whose 
names  mostly  belong  to  northern  and  north- 
eastern nations :  Gomer  (Kimmerians), 
Madai  (Medians),  Meshech  (Muscovites), 
&c.  With  these  however  are  joined  in 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  5,  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Li- 
byans. Josephus  renders  the  word  Scy- 
thians, and  so  Jerome  :  Suidas,  "  Persians." 
It  seems  to  be  a  geneial  name  for  the 
northern  nations,  and  Gog,  if  at  least  wo 
may  follow  th  eanalogy  of  Ezekiel,  xxxviii. 
2,  is  their  prince)  to  gather  them  together 
to  the  (well-known)  war :  of  whom  the 
number  [of  them]  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
And  they  went  up  (the  histoiieal  past 
tense  is  here  resumed)  upon  the  breadth  of 
the  earth  (i.  e.  entirely  overspread  it)  and 
encompassed  the  camp  of  the  saints,  and 
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i^God .-«   and  fire  came  down  f  out  of  Leaven 


fwfrtfdiy "  devil   their   deceiver 

thote  later 
MSS.  which 
read  it.    The 
Sinaitic  MS. 
omittfrom 


t  ver.  8. 

u  ch.  xii.  20. 

zch.xiT.10,11. 


yS  Pet.  Hi.  7, 

10,1]. 

ch.  xxi.  1. 
z  Dan.  ii.  35. 


t  So  our  tteo 
oldest  MSS. 

ach.  xix.6. 

^SotkeJlex- 
andrine,  and 


Thet 


reads,  upon 

the  throne, 
b  Dan.vii.  10 
c  Ps.  liii.  28. 

Dan.  lu.  1.    Phil.  iv.S. 


was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone^ 
"  where  also  are  the  wild-beast  and 
the  false  prophet.  And  they  ^  shall 
be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever. 

11  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne^ 
and  him  that  sitteth  on  it^  from 
whose  face  ^the  earth  and  the  hea- 
ven fled  away ;  '^  and  there  was 
found  no  place  for  them,  '^~  And  I 
saw  the  dead,  f  the  ^  great  and  the 
small,  standing  before  t  the  throne; 
^  and  books  were  opened :  and  an- 
other •=  book  was  opened,  which  is 
the   book    of    life :    and    the    dead 

&  ixi.  27. 
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beloved  city :  and  fire  came 
dotcn  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  and  devoured  them, 
'"  And  the  devil  that  de- 
ceived them  ivas  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are,  and 
shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever  and  ever. 
"  And  I  saw  a  great  white 
throne,  and  him  that  sat 
on  it,  from  whose  face  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  fled 
away;  and  tliere  was  found 
no  place  for  them.  ^^  And 
I  satv  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God; 
and  the  books  were  opened: 
and  another  book  was 
opened,  tvhich  is  the  book 
of  life  :  and  the  dead  were 


the  beloved  city  (by  these  two  is  probably 
meant  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  and 
being  explanatory ;  or  at  all  events  the 
camp  must  be  conceived  as  surrounding 
and  defending  the  city.  The  beloved  city 
is  Jerusalem  [see  Ps.lxxviii.68;  Lsx.xvii.  2]  : 
not  the  neiv  Jerusalem,  but  the  earthly  city 
of  that  name,  which  is  destined  to  play  so 
glorious  a  part  in  the  latter  days).  And 
tliere  came  down  fire  out  of  heaven)  (so 
in  Ezek.  in  reft'.),  and  devoured  them :  and 
the  devil  that  deceiveth  them  (the  present 
participle  merely  designates :  the  devil 
their  deceiver)  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  where  also  are  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  (ch.  xix.  20). 
And  they  shall  be  tormented  by  day  and 
by  night  to  the  ages  of  the  ages. 

11 — 15.]  The  general  judgment.  And 
I  saw  a  great  white  throne  (great,  in 
distinction  from  the  thrones  before  men- 
tioned, vcr.  4:  white,  as  seen  in  purest 
light,  and  symbolizing  the  most  blame- 
less justice),  and  Him  that  sitteth  on  it 
(viz.  God :  the  Father :  see  ch.  iv.  3, 
xxi.  5.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  to  the  well- 
known  formula  of  the  book  in  interpreting 
Him  that  sitteth  on  it,  even  though 
some  expressions  and  sayings  seem  better 
to  belong  to  the  Son.  He  it  also  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  Father  who  giveth  all 


judgment  to  the  Son:  and  though  He 
Himself  judgeth  no  man,  yet  He  is  ever 
described  as  present  in  the  judgment,  and 
mankind  as  judged  before  Him.  We  need 
not  find  in  this  view  any  difBculty,  or  dis- 
crepancy with  such  passages  as  Matt.  xxv. 
31,  seeing  that  our  Lord  himself  says  in 
ch.  iii.  21,  "  J  .  .  .  sat  down  with  my  Father 
on  Sis  throne."  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
at  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  such  as  that  in 
ch.  xxi.  6  b,  being  uttered  by  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne.  That  throne  is  now 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  ch. 
xxii.  1.  Compare  also  ch.  xxi.  22),  from 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled, 
and  place  was  not  found  for  them  (these 
words  again  seem  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  One  who  has  not  hitherto  appeared : 
whereas  Christ  in  glory  has  been  long  pre- 
sent on  earth.  This  fleeing  away  of  heaven 
and  earth  is  elsewhere  described  as  their 
consumption  by  fire,  2  Pet.  iii.  10—12. 
Both  descriptions  indicate  the  passing  away 
of  their  present  corruptible  state  and  change 
to  a  state  glorious  and  incorruptible).  And 
I  saw  the  dead  (viz.  the  "rest  of  the  dead" 
of  ver.  5:  those  who  rose  as  described  below, 
vcr.  13),  the  great  and  the  small,  stand- 
ing before  the  throne,  and  books  were 
opened  (see  Dan.  vii.  10),  and  another 
book  was  opened  which  ia  [the  book]  of 
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Judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the 
books,  according  to  their 
works.  ''  And  the  sea 
gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it ;  (fnd  death  and 
hell  delivered  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  them :  and 
they  xcere judged  every  man 
according  to  their  tvorks. 
'*  And  d-eath  and  hell  were 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death. 
'*  And  whosoever  was  not 
found  written  in  the  book 
of  life  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire. 

XXI.  '  And  I  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  : 
for  the  first  heaiwn  and 
the  first  earth  were  passed 
away ;  and  there  teas  no 
more  sea.     ^  And  I  John 


1^  And  <•  Jer.  xvil.  10. 
&  xxxii.  19. 
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were  judged    out    of    those    thinj^s 

which   were   written  in  the    books, 

■*  according  to  their  works. 

the  sea    gave    up    the  dead 

were   in  it:  ®and  death  and  Hades    xiii.'i-f* 

.  vcr.  13, 

delivered  up    the   dead  which    were  «•=''•*'• '• 
in    them:    ^and    they   wei-e  judged  f  vcr.  12. 
each  according  to  their  works.  1*  And 
s  death   and    Had^s   were   cast   into  eif^w-ir. 

20,  54,  M. 

the  lake  of  fire.     ^'  This  is  the  second  hvero 
death,  [f  even]  the  lake  of  fire.  ^^  And  t  soaiimr 

.  '-  -^  n  T  ■  •  anchntMSS. 

whosoever  was  not  found  written  in 

the  book  of  life  '  was  cast  into  the  i  ch  iix.  20. 

lake  of  fire. 

XXI.  1  And  *I  saw  a  new  heaven  aisa.ixv.17. 
and  a  new  earth :  ^  for  the  first  hea-  b^hS['^ 
ven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
away ;    and   the    sea   is    no    more. 
2  And   I  t  saw  "  the  holy  city,  new  +  ^^p,^^^  „„ 

ver.  cisa.  lii.l.    Gal.  iv.28.    Heb.xi.  10.&  xii.  22.  &  xiii.  u!"  ch.iii.  12. 


life  (Diisterdicck  remarks  that  the  order  of 
proceedings  indicated  seems  to  be  that  the 
contents  of  the  books  in  which  were  written 
the  works  of  men  indicated  whether  they 
were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  life.  But 
this  could  hardly  be  :  for  in  that  case,  what 
need  for  the  book  of  life  at  all  ?  Rather 
should  we  say  that  those  books  and  the 
book  of  life  bore  independent  witness  to 
the  fact  of  men  being  or  not  being  among 
the  saved  :  the  one  by  inference  from  the 
works  recorded :  the  other  by  inscription 
or  non-inscription  of  the  name  in  the  li.st. 
So  the  '  books '  would  be  as  it  were  the 
vouchers  for  the  book  of  life) :  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things 
written  in  the  booka  according  to  their 
works  (roll'.  :  and  2  Cor.  v.  10).  And  the 
sea  gave  forth  the  dead  that  were  in  her, 
and  Death  and  Hades  (see  ch.  i.  IS,  vi.  8) 
gave  forth  the  dead  which  were  in  them 
(i.  c.  all  the  dead,  buried  and  uiiburied,  rose 
again),  and  they  were  judged  each  accord- 
ing to  their  (liis)  works.  And  Death  and 
Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
(Death  and  Hades  are  reorarded  as  two 
demons,  enemies  of  God.  So  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
2f!,  "  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed is  death:"  and  in  Isa.  xxv.  8  :  Heb. 
and  A.  V.,  "  lie  will  swallow  up  death  in 
victory,"  compare  1  Cor.  xv.   51.     Hades, 


as  in  ch.  vi.  8,  is  Death's  follower  and  the 
receiver  of  hia  prey.  The  punishment  of 
sin  is  inflicted  on  both,  because  both  are  the 
offspring  of,  and  bound  up  with  sin).  This 
is  the  second  death,  the  lake  of  fire  (thus 
then  our  Lord's  saying,  ch.  ii.  11,  and  that 
of  the  Apostle  in  our  ver.  6,  are  explained. 
As  there  is  a  second  and  higher  life,  so 
there  is  also  a  second  and  deeper  death. 
And  as  after  that  life  there  is  no  more 
death  [ch.  xxi.  4],  so  after  that  death 
there  is  no  more  life,  ver.  10;  Matt.  xxv. 
'11).  And  if  any  was  not  found  written 
in  the  book  of  life,  he  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  (there  was  no  intermediate 
state). 

Cn.  XXI.  1— XXII.  5.]  The  new  hea- 
vens and  new  earth  :  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  the 
things  described  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  book  are  subsequent  to  the  general 
judgment,  and  descriptive  of  the  consum- 
mation of  the  triumjih  and  bliss  of  Christ's 
people  with  Him  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
God.  This  eternal  kingdom  is  situated  on 
the  purified  and  renewed  earth,  become 
the  blessed  habitation  of  God  with  his 
glorified  people.  And  I  saw  a  new  hea- 
ven and  a  new  earth  :  for  the  first  heaven 
and  the  first  earth  were  departed :  and  the 
sea  exists  no  longer  (see  on  the  whole,  Isa. 
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Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of 
heaven  from  God,  prepared  <^as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
5  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
f  the  throne  saying.  Behold,  ^the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
he  t  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  people,  and  he  shall  be 
God  with  them,  their  God.  ^  ^  And 
t  [God]  shall  wipe  away  every  tear 
from  their  eyes ;  and  ^  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  ^neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  nor  pain  :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away.  ^  And  *  he 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  said, 
*^ Behold,  I  make  all  things  new. 
And  he  saith  f,  Write  :    for   '  these 
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saw  the  holy  city,  new 
Jerusalem,  coming  doicn 
from  Oocl  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband. 
^  And  I  hecerd  a  great 
voice  out  of  heaven  saying. 
Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
Ood  is  ivith  men,  and  he 
ivill  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  shall  be 
with  them,  and  be  their 
God.  ^  And  God  shall 
toipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes;  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more 
pain  :  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away.  *  And 
he  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
said,  Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new.    And  he  said 


Ixv.  17.  The  vision  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, but  only  its  passing  away  as  to  its 
outward  and  recognizable  form,  and  re- 
newal to  a  fresh  and  more  glorious  one. 
And  though  not  here  stated  on  the  surface, 
it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  renewal  is 
that  described  in  2  Pet.  iii.  10  ft'. ;  viz.  a 
renovation  hy  fire.  This  alone  will  account 
for  the  unexpected  and  interesting  feature 
here  introduced,  viz.  that  the  sea  exists  no 
longer.  For  this  the  words  mean  [see 
ver.  4],  and  not  as  Diisterdieck,  that  the 
[former]  sea,  as  well  as  the  former  heaven 
and  earth,  had  passed  away).  And  I  saw 
the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem  (see  espe- 
cially Gal.  iv.  26,  and  note),  coming  down 
out  of  heaven  from  God  (Scbottgen  quotes 
from  the  remarkable  Jewish  book  Sohar, 
"  Rabbi  Jeremias  said.  The  Holy  Blessed 
God  shall  renew  the  world,  and  shall  build 
Jerusalem,  so  a.s  to  make  it  come  down 
from  heaven  into  the  midst  of  the  world, 
so  that  it  even  shall  be  destroyed  "),  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband 
(as  in  our  common  discourse,  so  here  with 
the  Evangelist,  the  name  of  the  material 
city  stands  for  the  community  formed  by 
its  inhabitants.  But  it  does  not  follow  in 
his  case,  any  more  than  in  ours,  that  both 
material  city  and  inhabitants  have  not  a 
veritable  existence :  nor  can  we  say  that 


the  glorious  description  of  it,  presently  to 
follow,  applies  only  to  them.  On  the  figure, 
see  Isa.  Ixi.  10— Ixii.  5).  And  I  heard  a 
great  voice  out  of  the  throne  saying, 
Behold,  the  tabernacle  (i.  e.  dwelling ;  the 
allusion  being  to  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  in  which  God  dwelt  in  symbol 
only)  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  shall 
dwell  (tabernacle)  with  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  people  (literally,  peoples, 
plural :  because,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  24,  many 
nations  shall  now  partake  in  the  blessed 
fulfilment  of  the  promise),  and  He  shall 
he  God  with  them  (the  name  Emmanuel, 
God  with  us,  first  then  being  realized  in 
its  full  significance),  their  God  (so  the  an- 
cient promises  are  fulfilled,  Exod.  xxix.  45; 
Lev.  xxvi.  11;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27).  And 
[God]  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from 
their  eyes  (reft".) :  and  death  shall  exist 
no  longer  (ch.  xx.  14),  and  (Gr.  nor) 
mourning  (Isa.  l.xv.  19)  aud  (nor)  crying 
and  (nor)  pain  shall  exist  no  longer :  be- 
cause the  first  (former  state  of)  things 
are  passed  away.  And  He  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne  (see  note  ch.  xx.  11)  said.  Be- 
hold, I  make  all  things  new.  And  he 
(probably  the  angel,  or  voice  from  heaven, 
that  gave  the  Seer  similar  commands  be- 
fore, xiv.  13,  xix.  9.  This  seems  probable 
on  account  of  the  change  to  the  formula 
he  saith,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
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vnto  me.  Write  :  for  these 
words  are  true  and  faith- 
ful. 8  And  he  said  unto 
me.  It  is  done.  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
heijinning  and  the  end.  I 
will  give  unto  him  that  is 
athirst  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely. 
'  He  that  overcometh  shall 
inherit  all  things ;  and  I 
will  be  his  God,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son.  *  But 
the  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable, 
and  murderers,  and  lohore- 
mongers,  and  sorcerers, 
and  idolaters,  and  ail 
liars,  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone  : 
which  is  the  second  death. 
^  And  there  came  unto  me 
one  of  the  seven  angels 
which  had  the  seven  vials 
full  of  the  seven  last 
plagues,  and  talked  with 
me,  saying.  Come  hither, 
I  will  shew  thee  the  bride. 
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words  are  faithful  and  true.  '^  And 
he  said  unto  me,  f  '"  They  are  ful- 
filled. "  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omej^'a,  the  beg-inning"  and  the  end. 
°  I  will  g-ive  unto  him  that  is  athirst 
of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life 
freely.  7  He  that  ovei-eometh  shall 
inherit  f  these  things ;  and  p  I  will 
be  to  him  a  God,  and  he  shall 
be* to  me  a  son.  Sqj^ut  the  fear- 
ful, and  nnbelieving-,  and  the 
polluted  with  abominations,  and 
murderers,  and  fornicators,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolaters,  and  all  liars, 
shall  have  their  pai't  in  '  the  lake 
which  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone, which  is  the  second  death. 
^  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of 
^  the  seven  angels  which  had  the 
seven  vials  and  were  full  of  the 
seven  last  plagues,  and  talked  with 
me,   saying.    Come    hither,    I    will 
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coiimiand  :  for  we  liave  "  said  to  me  "  re- 
sinned immediately  with  the  I,  leaving  no 
doubt  Who  speaks)  saitli,  Write :  because 
these  words  are  faithful  and  true.  And 
He  said  to  me  (viz.  He  th;it  sitteth  u])ou 
the  throne),  They  are  fulfilled  (viz.  these 
sayings :  or,  but  I  prefer  the  other,  all 
things).  I  am  (or,  I  have  become  the 
Alpha,  &c. :  see  margin)  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  (see  above,  eh.  i.  8),  the  beginning 
and  the  end  ("  tlie  Unehangeable  and  Ever- 
lasting One,  by  Whom  the  old  was  and  the 
new  shall  be,  by  Whom  the  old  is  fulfilled 
in  the  new,  and  with  it  all  liojje  and 
all  promise."  De  Wette)  To  him  that 
thirsteth  I  will  give  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely  (compare  ch.  vii. 
17,  and  retf.  Isa.  and  .lohn:  compare  also 
Matt.  V.  G).  He  that  conquereth  shall 
inherit  these  things  (the  glories  to  be 
shewn  in  the  heavenly  .Jenisalein),  and  I 
will  be  to  him  [a]  God,  and  he  shall  be 
to  me  a  son  (this  will  be  the  full  jierform- 
anee  to  the  sons  of  God  of  the  promise  in 
2  Kings  vii.  14  :  which  being  first  made  to 
Solomon,  received  its  chief  fulfilment  in 

Vol.  II. 


the  great  Son  of  David  and  of  God  [Heb. 
i.  5],  and  now  iu  Him  to  them  that  are 
His).  But  to  the  cowardly  (the  contrast 
to  them  that  conquer  :  the  "  drawers 
lack"  of  Heb.  x.  38:  those  who  shrink 
timidly  from  the  conflict),  and  the  unbe- 
lievers, and  the  polluted  with  abomina- 
tions (those  who  have  partaken  of  the 
abominations  iu  ch.  xvii.  4, — of  idolatries, 
Ac),  and  murderers,  and  fornicators,  and 
sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  the  false 
(i.e.  all  liars),  their  part  [shall  be]  in  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brim, 
stone,  which  is  the  second  death  (see  the 
retf.). 

9  — XXII.  5.]  More  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  And 
there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels  which 
had  the  seven  vials,  who  (viz.  the  angels, 
however  strange  it  may  seem  :  but  thus  it 
necessarily  is  in  the  ancient  original  text) 
were  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues  (one  of 
these  augjls  had  before  shewn  the  Apostle 
the  great  harlot,  ch.  xvii.  1.  The  contrast 
to  that  vision  is  maintained  throughout 
these  opening  verses),  and  he  talked  with 
4  B 
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shew  thee  *  the  bride,  the  wife  of 
the  Lamb.  ^O^nd  he  carried  me 
away  ^  in  the  sjiirit  to  a  g'reat  and 
high  mountain,  and  shewed  me  f  the 
holy  city  Jerusalem,  coming-  down 
out  of  heaven  from  God,  ^^  ^  having 
the  glory  of  God  :  and  her  bright- 
ness was  like  unto  a  stone  most  pre- 
cious, as  it  were  to  a  jasper  stone 
clear  as  crystal ;  ^"  having  a  wall 
.  great  and  high,  having  '  twelve 
gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels, 
and  names  written  thereon,  which 
are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  sons  of  Israel :  i^  a  qj^  ^\^q  g^^gj^ 
three  gates;  on  the  north  three 
gates;  on  the  south  three  gates; 
and  on  the  west  three  gates.     ^^  And 
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the  Lamb's  wife.  ^^  And 
he  carried  me  away  in  the 
spirit  to  a  great  and  high 
mountain,  and  shelved  me 
that  great  city,  the  holy 
Jerusalem,  descending  out 
of  heaven  from,  God, 
"  having  the  glory  of 
God:  and  her  light  was 
like  unto  a  stone  most  pre- 
cious, even  like  a  jasper 
stone,  clear  as  crystal; 
'^  and  had  a  wall  great 
and  high,  and  had  twelve 
gates,  and  at  the  gates 
twelve  angels,  and  names 
toritten  thereon,  which  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel :  '•'  on  the  east  three 
gates;  on  the  north  three 
gates;  on  the  south  three 
gates ;  and  on  the  west 
three    gates.     '■*  And    the 


me,  saying,  Hither,  I  will  shew  thee 
(hitherto  verbatim  as  in  ch.  xvii.  1)  the 
bride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamh  (liere  likewise 
note  the  contrast  to  the  succeeding  con- 
text in  ch.  xvii.  1, — in  the  faithfulness  and 
purity  implied  in  these  words).  And  he 
carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  (ch.  xvii.  3) 
to  (as  they  say  in  some  parts  of  England, 
on  to,  combiniug  motion  towards  and  posi- 
tion upon)  a  mountain  great  and  high  (so 
likewise  when  the  vision  of  the  heavenly 
city  is  vouchsafed  to  Ezekiel,  Ezek.  xl.  1,  2), 
and  shewed  me  the  holy  city  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God 
(this  vision  had  begun  in  ver.  2,  but  the 
Apostle  is  now  carried  to  this  "  specular 
mount "  to  have  a  nearer  and  fuller  view 
of  it.  The  city  must  not  be  conceived  of 
as  on  or  covering  the  mountain,  but  as 
seen  descending  to  a  spot  close  by  it :  so 
in  Ezek.  xl.  2,  whether  we  read  "  by  "  or 
"  upon "  as  in  our  margin),  having  the 
glory  of  God  (i.  e.  not  merely  brightness 
of  a  diviue  and  celestial  kind,  but  the  glo- 
rious presence  of  God  Himself,  the  She- 
chinah,  abiding  in  her  :  see  ver.  23  :  also 
ch.  XV.  8) :  her  brightness  (tlie  brightness, 
from  ver.  23,  is  the  eflect  of  the  divine 
glory  shining  in  her)  [was]  like  to  a  stou} 
most  precious,  as  it  were  to  a  jasper  stone, 
crystal-clear  (see  this  "crystallizing" 
jasper    discussed   in    note   on   ch.    iv.   3. 


Ebrard  thinks  it  is  the  diamond) :  having 
a  wall  great  and  high,  having  [also] 
twelve  gates  (see  Ezek.  xlviii.  30  tl".,  wliere 
the  same  features  are  found  in  tlie  descrip- 
tion), and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels  and 
names  inscribed  (contrast  to  the  names  of 
blasphemy,  ch.  xvii.  3),  which  are  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  sons  of 
Israel  (it  does  not  follow  from  this  descrip- 
tion either,  1.  that  the  angels  must  neces- 
sarily be  guardians,  seeing  that  no  foes 
remain  to  be  guarded  against :  they  are  for 
the  completeness  and  adornment  of  the 
city  after  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  fortress, 
adopted  to  set  it  forth :— or,  2.  that,  as  iu 
the  Jewish  books,  each  gate  is  to  be  ima- 
gined as  used  by  each  tribe :  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  represent  the  whole  people 
of  God,  and  the  city  the  encanipment  of 
Isi-ael :  se(;  below).  From  (on  the  side 
entering  from)  the  sun-rising  three  gates 
(Josejih,  Benjamin,  Dan,  in  Ezek.  xlviii. 
32.  Iu  ch.  vii.  G,  Manasseh  is  substituted 
for  Dan,  which  is  omitted.  See  thei'e), 
from  the  north  three  gates  (Reuben, 
Jud'di,  Levi),  from  the  south  three  gates 
(Simeon,  Issachar,  Zi'bulun),  from  the  sun- 
setting  three  gates  (Gad,  Asher,  Naphtali : 
Ezek.  ibid.  In  Numbers  ii.,  the  order  of 
encampment  is  thus  set  dow  n  :  East, — 
Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun  :  South, — Reu- 
ben, Simeon,  Gad:   Tf'i?*/,— Ephraim,  Ma- 
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wall  of  (he  city  had  (ivrlre 
foundalions,  and  in  (hem 
the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb. 
'S  And  he  that  talked  with 
me  had  a  golden  reed  to 
measure  the  city,  and  the 
gates  thereof,  and  the  wall 
thereof.  16  ^„pj  (/ig  city 
lieth  foursquare,  and  the 
length  is  as  large  as  the 
breadth :  and  he  measured 
the  city  with  the  reed, 
twelve  thousand  furlongs. 
The  length  and  the  breadth 
and  the  height  of  it  are 
equal.  '  7  And  he  measured 
the  wall  thereof,  an  hun- 
dred [lud  forty  and  four 
cubits,  according  to  the 
measure  of  a  man,  that  is, 
of  the  angel.  ^^  And  the 
building  of  the  wall  of  it 
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the    wall    of    the    city  had    twelve 
foundation-stones,  and   ''  upon  them  \>  Matt.  xvi.  13. 

(iai.  ii.  W. 

the    t  twelve   names   of  the    twelve  ^  fj'lVLf " 
apostles   of  the    Lamb.     ^^  ^^d   \^q 
that  talked    with    me   «=  had  f  for   a<=||^^ 
measure  a  golden  reed,  to    measure  t  to'au 
the  city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and 
the    wall   thereof.     i^And    the  city 
lieth   foursquare,  and    the  length  is 
as    great   as   the    breadth :    and    he 
measured    the    city  with    the   reed, 
twelve      thousand     furlongs.       The 
length    and    the    breadth    and    the 
height  of  it  are    equal.     ^7  And    he 
measured  the  wall  thereof,  an  hun- 
dred    and     forty-four     cubits,    the   • 
measure   of  a   man,    which  is,  that 
of  an   angel.     1^  And   the   masonry 


nasseli,  Benjamin  :  North, — Dan,  Asher, 
Naphtali).  And  the  wall  of  the  city  (the 
wall  siirrounding  the  city)  having  (had) 
twelve  foundation-stones  (i.  e.  probably, 
each  portion  of  the  wall  joining  two  gates 
had  a  conspicuons  basemont,  of  one  vast 
stone.  Four  of  these,  as  Diisterdieck  ob- 
serves, would  be  corner-stones,  joining  the 
third  gate  on  one  side  to  the  first  gate  on 
the  next),  and  upon  them  (over  them,  per- 
haps extending  all  tlieir  length)  twelve 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb 
(see  Eph.  ii.  20,  where  however  the  ruling 
idea  is  a  dillVrent  one,  see  tlie  interpreta- 
tion in  the  note.  No  inference  can  be 
drawn,  as  has  been  drawn  by  some  from 
this,  that  the  Writer  was  not  himself  an 
Apostle).  15—17.]       Its  measure- 

ment :  compare  Ezek.  xl.  3 — 5.  And  he 
that  spoke  with  me  had  as  a  measure  a 
golden  reed,  that  he  might  measure  the 
city,  and  her  gates  and  her  wall.  And 
the  city  lieth  foursquare  (so  A.  V.  well : 
is  in  shape  tetragonal),  and  her  length  is 
as  great  as  her  breadth  (see  below).  And 
he  measured  the  city  with  the  reed  to  the 
length  of  stadii  of  the  amount  of  twelve 
thousands  (the  12,000  stadii  are  in  all 
l)robal)ility  the  whole  circ\imference,  lOUO 
to  each  splice  between  the  gates)  ;  the 
length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height  of 
it  are  equal  (tlie  supposition  of  many 
tj.xpositors,  that   the    city  thus   formed  a 

4  J 


monstrous  cube,  3000  stadii  in  length,  iu 
breadth,  and  in  height,  really  does  not 
appear  to  be  necessarily  included  in  these 
words.  Nay,  it  seems  to  be  precluded  by 
what  next  follows,  where  the  angel  mea- 
sures the  height  of  the  wall.  For  Diister- 
dieck's  idea  that  the  houses  were  3000 
stadii  in  height,  while  the  wall  was  only 
14.4  cubits,  is  too  absurd  to  come  at  all  into 
question.  The  words  are  open,  this  last 
consideration  being  taken  into  account,  to 
two  interpretations  :  1)  that  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  hill  or  rock  on  which  it  was 
placed,  and  which  may  be  imagined  as 
descending  with  it,  formed  such  a  cube  a3 
seems  here  described:  or  2)  that  there  is 
some  looseness  of  use  in  the  word  equal, 
and  that  we  must  understand  that  the 
length  and  breadth  were  equal  to  each 
other  and  the  height  equal  all  round.  Of 
these  two  I  prefer  the  former,  as  doing  no 
violence  to  the  words,  and  as  recalling 
somewhat  the  form  of  the  earthly  Jeru- 
salem on  its  escarpment  above  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron.  Some  such  idea  seems 
also  to  be  pointed  at  in  the  rabbinical 
books,  which  describe  the  future  Jerusalem 
as  twelve  miles  high.  See  extracts  in  my 
Greek  Test.).  And  he  measured  th<^  wail 
of  it  (i.e.  the  height  of  the  wall  of  it),  of 
an  hundred  and  forty-four  cubits,  the 
measure  of  a  man,  which  is  that  of  an 
angel   (meaning   that   in   this  matter   of 
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of  the  wall  of  it  was  jasper :  and  the 
city,  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass. 
^^  ^  And  the  foundations  of  the  wall 
of  the  city  were  adorned  with  every 
precious  stone.  The  first  founda- 
tion was  jasper;  the  second,  sap- 
phire ;  the  third,  chalcedony ;  the 
fourth,  emerald ;  ~0  the  fifth,  sar- 
donyx; the  sixth,  sardius;  the 
seventh,  chrysolith;  the  eighth, 
beryl ;  the  ninth,  topaz ;  the  tenth, 
chrysoprasus  ;  the  eleventh,  jacinth  ; 
the  twelfth,  amethyst.  -^  And  the 
twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls; 
every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl : 
«  and  the  street  of  the  city  was  pure 
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was  of  Jasper :  and  the 
city  was  of  pure  gold,  like 
unto  clear  glass.  '^  And 
the  foundations  of  the  wall 
of  the  city  were  garnished 
with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones.  The  first  founda- 
tion was  jasper ;  the  se- 
cond, sapphire  ;  the  third, 
a  chalcedony ;  the  fourth, 
an  emerald;  -"the  fifth, 
sardonyx;  the  sixth,  sar- 
dius ;  the  seventh,  chryso- 
lyte ;  the  eighth,  heryl; 
the  ninth,  a  topaz ;  the 
tenth,  a  chrysoprasus ;  the 
eleventh,  a  jacinth;  the 
twelfth,  an  amethyst. 
21  And  the  twelve  gates 
were  twelve  pearls;  every 
several  gate  was  of  one 
pearl :   and   the  street   of 


measure,  men  and  angels  use  the  same. 
As  to  the  heiglit  thus  given,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  height  of  Solomon's 
porch,  the  highest  part  of  his  temple,  was 
120  cubits,  2  Chron.  iii.  4,  and  the  general 
height  of  his  temple,  30  cubits,  1  Kings 
vi.  2). 

18—27.]  Material,  and  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  city.  And  the  building -work 
of  the  wall  of  it  [was]  jasper  (ch.  iv.  3, 
note),  and  the  city  [was]  pure  gold  like  to 
pure  glass  (i.  e.  ideal  gold,  transparent, 
such  as  no  gold  is  here,  but  surpassing  it 
in  splendour).  The  foundation-stones  of 
the  wall  of  the  city  (see  above,  ver.  14) 
[were]  adorned  with  every  precious  stone 
(not  that  the  stones  were  merely  set  on  the 
foundations,  but  that  the  "foundations 
themselves  consisted  of  them  :  see  below, 
and  compare  Isa.  liv.  12) :  the  first  foun- 
dation-stone [was]  jasper  (the  mateiial 
of  the  upi)er  building  of  the  wall,  ver.  18), 
the  second,  sapphire  (the  stone  described 
under  this  name  by  Pliny  seems  to  be  our 
lapis  lazuli.  But  the  sajiphire  of  the  Scrip- 
tures seems  more  like  the  present  hard 
sky-blue  stone  known  by  that  name  :  see 
Ezek.  i.  26),  the  third,  chalcedony  (this 
name  is  unknown :  corresponding  perlia]is  to 
Exod.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  "  agate."  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  agate  brought  from 
Chalcedon.  It  is  describwl  as  seini-oi)aque, 
fiky-blue,  with  stripes  of  other  colours : 
"bkc  trees  in  autumn,"  Pliny),  the  fourth, 
emerald  (note,  ch.  iv.  3),  the  &flh,  sar- 


donyx (Exod.  xxxix.  11 J  Ezek.  xxviii.  13; 
perhaps  garnet.  Pliny  describes  it  as  "  of 
the  colour  of  the  flesh  under  a  finger- 
nail." The  ancient  versions  and  Jose- 
phus  call  it  onyx),  the  sixth,  sardius  (ch. 
iv.  3,  note),  the"  seventh,  chrysolith  (Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,  where  Josephus  thus  renders 
the  word  which  in  A.  V.  is  "  beryl."  The 
stone  at  present  so  called  is  pale  green, 
transparent,  and  crystallized,  with  shifting 
colours.  But  the  ancient  chrvsoliths  are 
described  by  Pliny  as  translucent  with 
golden  rays,  and  have  been  supposed  the 
same  as  our  topaz :  or  by  some,  as  amber), 
the  eighth,  beryl  (Exod.  xxiv.  10,  where  it 
is  "sapphire"  in  the  A.  V.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  pure  sea-green),  the  ninth,  topaz 
(Strabo  describes  it  as  transparent,  shining 
with  golden  light.  But  Pliny  says  that  it 
is  a  beautiful  green :  whence  some  have 
supposed  it  our  chrysolith :  see  above. 
Compare  Job  xxviii.  19),  the  tenth,  chry- 
soprasus (this  word  is  found  only  in  Pliny, 
who  describes  it  as  pale,  and  of  a  hue  resem- 
bling the  amethyst),  the  eleventh,  jacinth 
(in  Exod.  xxviii.  19,  called  ligtire.  Pliny 
describes  this  also  as  a  paler  kind  of  ame- 
thyst), the  twelfth,  amethyst  (Pliny 
reckons  the  amethyst  among  the  purple 
stones.  It  seems  to  be  the  stone  now 
known  by  that  name).  And  the  twelve 
gates,  twelve  pearls  (Isa.  liv.  12,  "car- 
buncles." Wetstein  quotes  from  a  Rabbi- 
nical  work,  that  God  shall  place  in  the 
gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem  pearls  thirty 
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the  city  was  pure  <johl,  ax 
it  were  transparent  qlass. 
^^And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein  :  for  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it. 
23  And  the  city  had  no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  in 
it :  for  the  glory  of  God 
did  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
^*  And  the  nations  of  them 
which  are  saved  shall  walk 
in  the  light  of  it  :  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honour 
into  it.  -*  And  the  gates 
of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at 
all  by  day  :  for  there  shall 
be  no  night  there.  "*  And 
they  shall  bring  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  nations 
into  it.  27  J_iid  there  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any 
thing  that  defileth,  neither 
whatsoever  workelh  abomi- 
nation, or  uiaketh  a  lie  : 
but  they  which  are  written 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life. 
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<>-okl,   as  it  were  transparent  glass. 
■-- '^  And    I    saw  no   temple  therein  :  r  John  iv.2j. 
for  the   Lord  God  Almighty  is  tlie 
temple    thereof,     and     the     Lamb. 
■-■^sAud   the   citv  hath   no  need   of  ei »,»•"'»•  2s- 
the   sun,    neither  of   the   moon,   to    ver.Yi"'' 
shine   in  it :    for  the    glory  of  God 
(lid  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof.     -+ '' And  the  nations  iii»a  ix.  8,5, 
t  shall   walk   by  means  of  the  light  +  oithTmihii 
of  it:  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do    o«r«ncf«f"" 
bring'  their  glory  t  into  it.     -^  '  And  +  an<ii'onour 

O  ri  J       <  u  omitted  bj/ 

the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at    °>„7]irss. 
all  by  day  :  for  ^  there  shall  be  no  t  i"a.  u.  20 
night    there.      ~*5  ^  And    they    shall  ,/^';;  ."_"'• 
bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the 
nations  into  it.     -'  And  ™  there  shall  misA.xxxv.s. 
m  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing    ^1;^^.^  ,7 
that   defileth,  or  worketh   abomina-    ',^V '"'"■"' 
tion   or   falsehood  :    but    only   they 
which   are   written   in    the    Lamb's 
"  book  of  life.  n piMi.iv. 3. 


cubits  long  and  as  inauy  broad),  each  one 
separately  of  the  gates  was  [made]  out 
of  one  pearl.  And  the  street  (geiieric  : 
the  streut-material,  thronijbont)  of  the 
city  [was]  pure  gold  like  transparent 
glass  (see  above  on  ver.  18).  And  a  tem- 
ple I  saw  not  in  it :  for  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty is  the  temple  of  it,  and  the  Lamh 
(i.  e.  tlie  iuliabitants  need  no  place  of  wor- 
ship or  sacrifice,  the  object  of  all  worship 
being  present,  and  the  great  Sacrifice  Him- 
self being  there).  And  the  city  hath  not 
need  of  the  sun  nor  yet  of  the  moon,  that 
they  should  shine  on  her  :  for  the  glory  of 
God  (the  brightness  of  His  presence,  the 
Shechinah  :  see  above,  ver.  11)  lightened 
her,  and  her  lamp  was  (or  is)  the  Lamb  (see 
Isa.  Ix.  19,  20.  No  assignment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  must  be  tliought  of, 
such  as  that  the  glory  of  God  is  her  Sun, 
and  the  Lamb  her  moon,  as  has  been  done 
by  some  Commentators):  and  the  nations 
shall  walk  by  means  of  her  light  (i.  c.  she 
Bhall  be  so  bright  as  to  serve  the  light, — 


for  sun  and  moon  both,  — to  the  world  that 
then  is,  and  her  inhabitants.  For  such 
inhabitants  are  clearly  supposed  ;  see  below, 
and  ch.  xxii.  2).  And  the  kings  of  the 
earth  (no  longer  hostile  to  Clirist)  bring 
(present  tense  of  habit  and  certainty,  as  so 
often  in  this  prophecy)  their  (the  kings', 
not  the  nations',  as  ver.  26)  glory  (see  Isa. 
Ix.  3  :  all  in  which  they  glory)  into  her: 
and  her  gates  shall  never  be"  shut  by  day 
(i.  e.  in  meaning,  shall  never  be  shut,  see- 
ing it  will  always  be  day  :  shall  never  be 
shut,  for  if  they  were,  they  must  be  shut 
by  day) :  for  night  shall  not  exist  there. 
And  they  (men)  shall  bring  the  glory  and  the 
costliness  of  the  nations  into  her  (Isa.  Ixvi. 
12.  Among  the  mysteries  of  this  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  this  is  set  forth  to  us  :  that, 
besides  the  glorified  church,  there  shall  still 
be  dwelling  on  the  renewed  earth  nations, 
organized  under  kings,  and  [xxii.  2j  saved 
by  means  of  the  influences  of  the  heavenly 
city).  And  there  shall  never  enter  into  her 
every  thing  unclean,  and  working  abomi- 
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omillrdhy  all 

MN.V.' 
I)  KKicK.xlvll. 
VI.    ell.  xxl. 


ai:tiioim'/.i;i)  vkiision  itiovisKO. 
uii.  XX I r.  '  An.l  hr.  s1h-w(1  iiK! 
'^■«-  t  river    ol"    water    of    life,    ]n'\'^U 


crystal,  proceeding'  out,  of  the  throne 
of  (1()(1  iuid  of  the  Luinb.  2  i.  !„ 
the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on 
either  Hide  of  the  river,  "  the  tree  of 
lifc!,  bearing-  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
and  yielding-  her  fruit  every  month: 
and  tlie  leaves  of  the  tree  were  ''  for 
the  healin'--  of  the  nations.     ^  And 


there  sh 


)c.  no  more  curse 


md 


tlu;  throne  of  (iod  and  of  the  Lamb 
shall  be  in  it;  and  his  servants  sliall 
s(-rve  liini :  'I'and  « they  shall  see  his 
I'nrr ;  and  ''  his  name  shall  be  in 
their  ibreheads.  5' And  there  shall 
be  no  t  more  nig-ht ;  and  tlusy  need 
no  [light  of]  lamp  neither  light  [of 
the  sun]  ;  because  ^  the    I-iord  God 
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XA'II.  '  And  he  sheioed 
me  a  pure  river  of  tvaler 
"f  I'fi'  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  Ood  and  of  the 
Lamb.  *  In  the  midst  of 
the  street  of  it,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  river, 
was  tliore  the  tree  of  life, 
which  hare  twelve  manner 
i)^  fruits,  and  yielded  her 
fruit  every  month:  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  wuro  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations. 
3  And  there  shall  he  no 
more  curse  :  hut  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
shall  he  in  it ;  and  his 
servants  shall  serve  him  : 
^  and  they  shall  see  his 
face ;  and  his  name  sliall 
be  in  their  foreheads. 
^  And  there  shall  be  no 
night  there  j  and  they  need 
no  candle,  neither  light  of 
tlis  sun ;  for  the  Lord  Ood 


nation  and  falsehood,  but  only  (lilcnilly, 
except)  they  that  are  written  in  the  book 
of  life  of  the  Lamb  (if  Mien  tlio  kiiijjs  of 
the  eail.li,  aiul  tlio  natiouH,  brin^^  their 
glory  and  their  treasures  into  her,  and  if 
none  shall  ever  enter  into  her  tliat  is  not 
written  in  the  hook  of  life,  it  follows,  that 
tliese  Kin^s,  and  these  nations,  are  written 
in  the  Ixjok  of  life.  And  so  ])erliai)s  some 
thrown  on  one  of  the  darkest 
ri'd('m)ilJon.  There  may  be, — 
all  liilVul.nee,  —  those  who  have 
ithoiit  ever  formiuj^ 
;.ni/,ed  Ciuirch). 


lijjht  may  b( 

mysteries  of 

I  say  it  with 

been  saved  by  Christ 

a  part  of  bis  visible 


Cii.  XXII.    1 

srrii>/l,„i  :    (be   i 


I    The  end   of  Ihr   dc 
us   of   bealin^r   for  the 
nations  (1,  2)  :  the  l)h^ssedness.  and  eternal 
rei^'n    of'    the    glorilled    servant,s   of    (iod 

(li  -  r.). 

And  ho  showed  mo  a  river  of  water  of 
life,  bright  as  crystal,  coniing  forth  out 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
(wbi<'h  t.lirone  is  ont-  and  the  same  :  see 
«h.  iii.  lil,  and  nolv  on  eb.  xx.  11.  The 
Old  Test.  ])assap's  in  view  are  (ien.  ii.  10; 
Iv/.ek.  xlvii.  I  If.).  In  the  midst  of  tho 
Btroot  of  it  (the  eify),  and  of  tho  river,  on 
ono  sido  and  on  the  other  (the  meaning 
bein^'  that,  the  trees  were  on  each  sido  in 
the  mitldle  v)^  the  space  between  the  street 


and  the  river.  See  Ezek.  xlvii.  7),  [was] 
the  tree  of  life  (eh.  ii.  7  ;  E/.ek.  as  above, 
and  wiiat  follows,  i.  e.  trees  of  the  kind 
(leseribed  :  as  in  Kzek.)  producing  twelve 
fruits  (kinds  of  fniit,  K/,ek.  xlvii.  VZ), 
according  to  each  month  yielding  its 
fruit  (l<//.ek.  as  above) :  and  tho  leaves 
of  the  tree  [  are  ]  for  healing  of  tho  na- 
tions (so  exactly,  E/ek.  ver.  12:  "and 
the  leaf  thereof"  for  medicine."  On  the 
nations  oiilsidc,  see  above,  eh.  xxi.  end). 
And  every  curse  (accursed  thing,  see  below) 
shall  exist  no  longer  (eompareZeeh.xiv.il. 
There  sliall  no  more  bo  those  accursed 
lhin;jfs  wliich  bar  tho  residence  of  God 
amon^  His  people;  see  Josh.  vii.l2,  which 
shews  that  these  words  arc  in  close  con- 
nexion with  what  follows):  and  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  tho  Lamb  shall  be  in  her, 
and  his  servants  shall  serve  Him  (in 
minisli'ation  and  holy  service,  see  ch.  vii. 
l.'j),  and  they  shall  see  His  face  (be  ch)se 
to  Mini,  and  know  Iliin,  even  as  they  are 
known.  Matt.  v.  S),  and  His  name  [shall 
be  I  on  their  foreheads  (sec  ch.  vii. ;?).  And 
night  shall  not  be  any  more  (ch.  xxi.  25), 
and  they  shall  have  no  need  of  |  the  light 
of  I  a  lamp  or  (and)  of  [the]  light  (of  the 
sun  )  (ch.  xxi.  'I'A.  Tiic  rcailinj;  is  in  some 
doubt,  the  words  in  brackets  beiu'j  omitted 
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ffiref/i  Ihem  Ili/fi/  :  and  llicy 
shall,  rcif/n  fur  vvrr  and 
ever.  •  And  he  said  vnlu 
me.  These  sayings  me 
faithful  and  true :  and  the 
Lord  Ood  of  the  holy 
jyrophets  sent  his  angel  to 
shew  unto  his  serrunts  the 
things  which  must  shortly 
be  done.  7  Jirhold,  I  come 
quickly  :  blessed  is  he  that 
keepetk  the  sayings  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book. 
■  And  I  John  saw  these 
things,  and  heard  tlii'in. 
And  when  I  had  heard  and 
teen,  I  fell  down  to  wor- 
ship before  the  feet  of  the 
angel  which  shewed  me 
these  things.  »  Then  saith 
he  unto  me.  See  thou  do  it 
not:  for  I  am  thy  fellow- 
servant,  and  of  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  of  them 
which  keep  the  sayings  of 
this  book:  worship  Ood. 
^^  And  he  saith  unto  me. 
Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book  :  for 
the  time  is  at  hand.  "  Jfe 
that  is  unjust,  let  him  be 


by  sonic  of  onr  ])niiciii!il  MSS.),  because 
the  Lord  God  shall  shine  (slicd  lit,'lit  j  upon 
them:  and  they  shall  reign  (Di;  Wdto 
well  reniiirks,  in  a  liij;lici'  scusu  tlum  in 
ch.  XX.  4,  f>)  to  the  ages  of  the  ages. 

6-21. J    (JONCLUDINO   AHHI!ltAN( :|;H  AND 

EXilOiiTATlONa :  and  lierein,  0,7,  iiHHur- 
anee  by  the  an^el  of  the  trntli  of  what  ban 
been  Haid,  in  the  terniH  (,f  cb.  i.  1 .  And  ho 
(the  an^'iij  said  tome,  These  sayings. (the 
wliole  l)(.ol<,  by  what  follows)  are  faithful 
and  true  :  and  the  Lord  (.Icbovahj  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  (i.e.  of  those 
S|)irits  of  tliciis,  wbii-li,  informed  by  the 
Holy  .Spirit,  have  iMcoiiie  the  velii.'les  of 
imipbecy)  sent  His  angel  to  shew  to  Hi 3 
servants  what  things  must  come  to  pass 
shortly  (on  the  wliole  of  this,  sei!  on  eli.  i.  1, 
from  wbicli  i)Iaee  it  is  repeated  at  the  cIohc 
of  the  book  of  wliicli  tlmt  is  the  opening). 
And  behold,  I  come  quickly  (tlie  speeeh 
passes  into  the  words  of  Christ  Himself, 
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kIuiII    shine   upon   them:    'and   they  '  n*i-vH.w. 
shall  rei^u  for  ever  and  ever.  'iirm.  "i."' 

^  And  he  said  unto  ine,  "'These  ."^ay-  '"i'i/i'V"" 
in<js  are  laithful  and  true  :  and  the 
Lord  God  of  the  f  spirits  of  the  pro- 1  ^iJil'j"^^^ 
phets  "  sent  his  an<^el  to  shew  unto  his  nch.i.  i. 
servants  what  thinj^s   must  shortly 
eomc    to    i)asH.     7  f  And   °  behold,  I  +  f^;;"„""/,,sg. 
come   (piiekly  :  ^  blessed  is    he    that "  ver."io,Vi. 
kcepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  pch.i.s. 
of  this  book.     ^  ^^d  I  John  am  he 
who  lieard    these   thing-s,    and    saw 
them.       And    when    1    heard    and 
when  I  saw,  ^  I   fell  down   to  wor- i<=i..iix.io. 
ship  before  the    feet    of    the    anj^el 
which     shewed     me    these    thin<^s. 
^  Then  saith  he  unto  me,  ^  Sec  thou  rch.xii.io. 
do    it    not  :    for    I    am    thy   fellow- 
servant,    and    of   thy    brethren    the 
projjhets,   and  of  them   which   keep 
the  sayinji-s  of  this    book  :  worship 
God.     10  H  And    he   saith    unto    me,  bDan.viii.^o. 

&x>l.  4,  U. 

Seal  not  the  sayinj^s  of  the  prophecy    <=''•»•*• 
of  this  book:  Mor  the  time  is  near.  tchi»- 

be  u  K«p.K.iii.27. 

Dun.  xi 1. 10. 
2  Tim.  Hi.  13. 

reported  by  the  aiigrl :  ko  in  ver.  12,  and  in 
oil.  xi.  3).  Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the 
sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  (the 
speech  is  a  mixed  one:  in  lli(!  words  of 
this  book,  the  Writer  lias  in  view  the  roll 
of  liis  book  now  lyin;,'  idl  but  eom])leted 
before  liim  :  but  the  words  are  tlie  saying 
of  tlie  aii^'el  :  "  of  this  proj)hf'cy,"  would 
express  it  formally).  And  I  John  [am  hej 
who  heard  and  saw  these  things :  and  when 
I  heard  and  saw,  I  fell  down  (as  iji  ch.  xix. 
10,  wben^  sec  notes)  to  worship  before  the 
feet  of  the  angel  who  ehewed  mo  these 
things.  And  he  saith  to  me.  Take  heed 
not:  I  am  a  fellow-servant  of  thine,  and 
(a  fcUow-hcrvant)  of  thy  brethren  the 
prophets,  and  of  those  who  keep  the 
sayings  of  this  book:  worship  God  (thu 
saiiK!  fcelinf^  a^'ain  prevailed  over  tho 
AjMistle  as  bi'fore,  and  is  met  with  a  similar 
rebuke).  And  he  saith  to  me.  Seal  not  up 
the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book 


'^"Ile   that   is    unjust,    let    h 
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unjust  still :  and  he  wliich  is  filthy, 

let   him    be    filthy    still:     and    he 

isoaiiour      that    is   iMffhteous,    let    him    f  still 

ancient  MSS.  »  T       1  1  • 

do  righteousness :  and  he  that  is 
holy,  let  him  sanctify  himself  still. 
\^«f«^6yaH  l-f  Behold,  I  come  quickly;  and 
^Mss""""  y  jny  reward  is  with  me,  to  ^  give 
^&rxM''n"'  every  man  according  as  his  work 
^  &°xTv.'i-2.  ■     +is.      13  a  I  am    the  Alpha  and  the 

ch.  XX.  12.  '  ■*■ 

'  Ht'nTms.  Omega,    f  first    and   last,    the    be- 
aUA.xH.4.       .     . J   ,, J      u^Blessed 


and   the  end 
&  kici.^f)."'     are   they   that    f  wash  their    robes, 

^ ilcun'ms.  that  they  may  have  power  '^ over  the 
l/'z^c1." \u  ^^'66  of  life,  ^  and  may  enter  in 
He^b.u'u.    through    the   gates   into    the    city. 

i  So  outmost    15  e  "vyithout     are    the    ^dogs,     and 

ancient  MSS.,  ^  / 

i^d'iUg'do"  the    sorcerers,    and    the    fornicators, 
mat?dments  and  thc   murdcrers,   and    the  idola- 

a»  the  A.r. 

"  c"ii:7.       ters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  doeth 
e  1  co"vu  ft    falsehood 
"V^?:  J     anffel    to  testify   these   things  unto 

Col.  lll.Q.  O  ^^  O 

&xxi1°'^'-  you   in  the    churches.     ^^  I  am   the 

fMatt.vii.6. 
&XV.20.    Phil.iii.2.  gch.  i.  1.  hch.  v.o. 


16  g  I    Jesus    sent   mine 
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iiHj'ust  still :  and  he  ivhich 
is  filtliy,  let  Itim  he  filthy 
still :  and  he  that  is  right- 
eous, let  him  be  righteous 
still:  and  he  that  is  holy, 
let  him  be  holy  still. 
12  And,  behold,  I  come 
quickly;  and  my  reward 
is  tuith  me,  to  give  every 
man  according  as  his  %oork 
shall  be.  13/  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beyianing 
and  the  end,  the  first  and 
the  last.  '■'  Blessed  are 
they  that  do  his  command- 
ments, that  they  may  have 
right  to  the  tree  of  lifie, 
and  may  enter  in  through 
the  gates  into  the  city. 
15  2^or  without  arc  dogs, 
and  sorcerers,  and  tohore- 
mongers,  and  murderers, 
and  idolaters,  and  who- 
soever loveth  and  maketh 
a  lie.  ^'' I  Jesus  have  sent 
mine  angel  to  testify  unto 
you  these  things  in  the 
churches.     I  am   the  root 


(compare  ch.  x.  4,  where  the  command 
is  otherwise :  also  Daniel  viii.  26);  for  the 
time  is  near  (in  Dun.  viii.  26,  the  reason 
for  sealing  up  the  vision  is  that  the  time 
sliall  he  for  many  days).  Let  him  that  is 
unjust  commit  injustice  still :  and  let  th3 
filthy  (nioially  polluted)  pollute  himself 
still :  and  let"  the  righteous  do  righteous- 
ness still,  and  the  holy  sanctify  himself 
still  (see  Ezek.  iii.  27  :  and  compare  jNIatt. 
xxvi.  45,  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest :  behold  the  hour  is  at  hand  :"  also 
Ezek.  XX.  39.  The  saying  has  solemn  irony 
in  it :  the  time  is  so  short,  that  there  is 
hardly  room  for  change — the  lesson  con- 
veyed in  its  dei)th  is,  "  Change  while  there 
is  lime").  Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my 
reward  is  with  me  (Isa.  xl.  10)  to  render 
to  each  as  his  work  is  (tlicse  words  sound 
as  if  spoken  by  our  Lord  himself:  perhaps 
at  tbe  conclusion,  the  Apostle  puts  together, 
in  prophetic  shortuess,  many  divine  sayings 
of  warning  and  consolation,  with  the  replies 
to  tbeni).  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  begin- 


ning and  the  end  (these  words  have  hitherto 
been  said  by  the  Father:  see  above,  ch. 
i.  8,  xxi.  6,  and  notes.  And  in  all  pro- 
bability it  is  so  here  likewise,  whether  we 
assume  the  woi'ds  to  be  spoken  by  Christ 
in  God's  name,  or  by  the  Eternal  Father 
Himself").  Blessed  are  they  that  wash 
their  robes  (see  the  margin,  and  eh.  vii. 
11,  where  the  expression  is  fuller,  "  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb."  The  din'erence  in  the 
readings  is  curious,  being  in  the  original 
that  between  joo/oi(«/es/«A'eHYo/rt*a?/<ow  and 
pluHontes  tas  stolas  auton,  cither  of  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other) 
that  they  may  have  the  power  (licence) 
over  the  tree  (to  eat  of  tlie  tree)  of  life, 
and  may  enter  by  the  gates  into  the  city. 
Outside  are  the  dogs  (impure  persons, 
sec  retl".),  and  the  sorcerers,  and  the  forni- 
cators, and  the  murderers,  and  the  idola- 
ters, and  every  one  loving  and  prac- 
tising falsehood  (see  on  these,  ch.  xxi.  8).  . 
I  Jesus  (our  Lord  now  speaks  directly  iu 
His  own  person)  sent  my  angel  to  testify 
these  things  to  you  in  the  churches.   'I 
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a»d  {he  o/fxprinff  of  David, 
and  i?ie  briijlil  and  morn- 
ing star.  '7  ,ind  the  Spirit 
and  the  bride  say.  Come. 
And  let  him  that  heareth 
say.  Come.  And  let  him 
that  is  athirst  come.  And 
whosoever  will,  let  him 
lake  the  tvafer  of  life 
freely.  '8  For  I  testify 
unto  every  man  that  heareth 
the  words  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book,  If  any  man 
.thall  add  unto  these  things, 
God  shall  add  unto  him 
the  plagues  that  are  written 
in  this  book :  '9  and  if  any 
man  shall  take  away  from 
the  words  of  the  book  of 
this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out 
of  the  book  of  life,  and 
out  of  the  holy  city,  and 
from  the  things  tvhich  are 
written  in  this  book.  ?<>  Jle 
which  tesfifelh  these  things 
saith.  Surely  I  come  quick- 
ly. Amen.  Even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus.     *'  The  grace 

MSS. 
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root  and  the  ofTspring-  of  David, 
'the  brio-ht  morninj^  star.  i7And 
the  Spirit  and  ^  the  bride  say, 
Come :  and  let  him  that  licareth 
say,  Come:  ^  and  let  him  that  is 
atliirst  come  :  f  whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely. 
^s  t  I  testify  unto  every  one  that 
heareth  the  saying-s  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book, '"  If  any  shall  add  unto 
t  them,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  that  are  written  in  this 
book:  ^^and  if  any  shall  take  away 
from  the  sayings  of  the  book  of  this 
prophecy,  "  God  shall  take  away  his 
part  out  of  the  ftree  of  life,  and 
[t  out  of]  °  the  holy  city,  f  which 
are  written  in  this  book.  20  jj© 
which  testifieth  these  things  saith, 
P  Surely  I  come  quickly.  ^  Amen, 
come,    Lord    Jesus.     21  r  r^\^Q   grace 

p  ver.  12.  q  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  r  Rom.  rvi.  20,  24. 


Zech.vl.  12. 
2  I'et.  ).1». 
ch.li.23. 
kcli.xxi.2,0. 


MlsS.  The 
Sinaific  hag. 
Or  I  testily. 
Ao  MSS.  have 


So  mont  MSS., 


n  EzoD.  xxxii. 
S.X  Ps.  Uix. 
28.    oil.  iii.5. 

+  So  all' our 
MSS.,  none 
readmff  as 
the  A.r. 

omitted  bi/ Ike 
Alexnn.lrine 
MS.,  but  m- 
serted  by  the 
Sinaitic. 

6  ch.  xxi.  2. 

t  and  from  the 
thinK.<!  18 
omitted  in 
al.nont  all 
2  Thuss.  iii.  IS. 


am  the  root  and  the  race  (the  off'spring, 
.IS  A.  V.)  of  David,  the  bright  morn- 
ing star  (tliat  brings  in  tlie  everlasting 
day). 

And  the  Spirit  (in  the  clnirches,  and  in 
tlic  prophets)  and  the  Bride  (the  Church 
lierself)  say  Come  (sec  on  oh.  vi.  1,  &c.)  : 
and  let  him  that  heareth  (the  ery  of 
the  Spirit  and  Bride)  say  Come:  and  let 
him  that  thirsteth  come:  let  him 
that  will,  take  the  water  of  life  freely 
(this  verse  is  best  understood  as  a  reply 
of  the  Apostle  to  our  Lord's  previous 
words). 

18 — 20.]  Final  solemn  warning  of  the 
Apostle.  I  (emphatic)  testify  to  every 
one  (or,  "  of  every  ime ")  who  heareth 
the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book, 
If  any  one  add  (.ilni/l  hm-e  added)  to  them, 
God  shall  add  to  him  (lay  upon  him, 
as  he  has  laid  his  own  additions  ujiou 
tliem  :  the  verb  being  from  Deut.  vii.  15, 
where  the  plaprues  of  Kgypt  are  tlircatened 
to  the  Israelites  in  case  of  their  disobe- 
dience) the  plagues  which  are  written  in 

Vol..  II. 


this  .book  :  and  if  any  one  shall  take 
away  from  the  sayings  of  the  book  of 
this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his 
portion  from  the  tree  of  life  (strike  out 
liis  jKirtion  from  the  apr^rc^atc  of  those  of 
which  the  whole  ])articijiation  of  that  tree 
is  made  up),  and  out  of  the  holy  city, 
which  are  written  in  this  book  (see  Deut. 
as  before.  The  adding  and  taking  away 
are  in  the  application  and  reception  in  the 
heart :  and  so  it  is  not  a  mere  formal  threat 
to  the  copier  of  the  book.  All  must  be  re- 
ceivetl  and  realized.  This  is  at  least  an 
awful  warning  both  to  those  who  despise 
and  neglect  this  book,  and  to  those  who 
add  to  it  by  irrelevant  and  trifling  inter- 
pretations). 

20,  21.]  Final  assurance  of  the  Lord, 
and  REPLY  of  the  Apostle  on  behalf  of 
the  Church:  and  benediction.  He  who 
testifieth  these  things  (the  Lord  .Tesus; 
saith.  Yea,  I  come  quickly.  Amen  (the 
reply  of  the  Apostle,  not  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  Lord's  saying),  Come,  Lord 
Jesus. 

4  c 
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touri.omiHfrf  of  t  thc  Loi'd  Jgsus  t  be  with  f  the 

by  almost  idl  '  '  ' 

trhrkff;      saints.     Amen. 

our  oiliest  MSS.  f  So  the  Sinaitic  MS.      The  Alexandrine  reads,  he 

read,  be  with  all  the  saints :  but  no  MS.  reads  as  the  A.  V. 


AUTHORIZED   VERSION. 

of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  loith  you  all.     Amen. 

fith  all  (and  no  more) :  the  later  MSS. 


The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with      This,  the  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  is 
the  saints  (i.  e.,  with  the  church  of  God.     nowhere  else  found  as  a  parting  formula). 


THE   END. 
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THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  :  its  Divine  Ideal,  Ministry, 
and  Institutions.  A  short  Treatise.  With  a  Catechism  on  each  Chapter, 
forming  a  Course  of  Methodical  Instruction  on  the  subject.  By  Edward 
Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 


"  Dr.  Goulburn  has  conferred  a  great  boon 
on  the  Church  of  England  by  the  treatise 
before  us,  -which  vindicates  her  claim  as  a 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  allegi- 
ance of  her  children,  setting  forth  as  he  does, 
unth  singular  precision  and  power,  the  grounds 
of  her  title-deeds,  and  the  Christian  character 
of  her  doctrine  and  discipline."—SrAND\RD. 

' '  His  present  book  would  hazie  been  used  for 
an  educational  book  even  if  he  had  not  invited 
men  to  make  that  use  of  it  by  appending  a 
catechism  to  each  particular  chapter,  and  thus 
founding  a  course  of  methodical  instruction 
upon  his  text.  We  have  not  yet  come  across 
any  better  book  for  giving  to  Dissenters  or  to 
such  inquirers  as  holdfast  to  Holy  Scripture. 
It  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  steeped  in  Scrip- 
turalness,  and  full  of  bright  and  suggestive 
inlerpretationsof particular  texts." — English 
Churchman. 


"...  Must  prove  highly  useful,  not 
only  to  young  persons,  but  to  the  very  large 
class,  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  V'ho 
are  painjully  ignorant  of  what  the  Catholic 
Church  really  is,  and  of  the  peculiar  and  fixed 
character  of  her  institutions."— KoCK.. 

"  The  catechetical  questions  and  answers 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  useful  both 
for  teachers  and  learners,  and  the  side  notes 
at  the  head  of  the  paragraphs  are  very  handy." 
—  Church  Ti^es. 

"It  contains  a  great  deal  of  instructive 
matter,  especially  in  the  catechisms— or,  as 
they  might  almost  be  called,  dialogues  —and  is 
instinct  with  a  spirit  at  once  temperate  and 
uncompromising.  It  is  a  good  book  for  all 
whowish  to  understand,  neither  blindly  assert- 
ing it  nor  being  half  ashamed  of  it.  the  posi- 
tion of  a  loyal  member  of  the  English  Church." 
— Guardian. 


THE  GOSPEL  OP  THE  CHILDHOOD  :  a  Practical  and  Devotional 
Commentary  on  the  Single  Incident  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Childhood  (St. 
Luke  ii.  41,  to  the  end)  :  designed  as  a  Help  to  Meditation  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  Children  and  Young  Persons.  By  Edward  Meyrick 
Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.     Square  i6mo.     5J. 


"  The  commentaries  are  many  of  them  v-ry 
beautiful ;  while  the  language  is  forcible  yet 
so  simple  as  easily  to  be  understood  by  chil- 
dren."—Church  Herald. 

"  No  parent  could  wish  for  a  better  book  to 
be  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  boys,  for  luhom 
the  volume  is  more  particularly  intended." — 
English  Churchman. 

"  The  tnost  graphic  and  truest  account  of 
our  Lord's  Childhood  to  be  found  out  of  the 
range  of  uninsfiired  writings." — Standard. 

"  iVe  need  hardly  say  that  the  teaching  is 


sound  and  good.  Bui  we  must  add  that  it  is 
often  of  exceeding  beauty,  while  the  quantity 
of  information  which  the  Dean  manages  to 
interiveave  in  the  pleasantest  way  forms  a 
not  inconsiderable  item  in  the  value  of  the 
book."— hiTERAKV  Churchman. 

"  //  is  a  most  choice  book,  z'ery  much  to  be 
commended.  The  teaching  is  sober  and  scrip- 
tural, and  the  rich  stores  of  learning  which 
the  Dean  possesses  have  served  to  adorn,  with- 
out overloading,  the  plain  record  of  the  Word 
of  God." — Christian  Observbr. 


VITA  ET  DOCTRINA  JBSU  CHRISTI  ;  Or,  Meditations  on  the 
Life  of  our  Lord.  By  Avancini.  In  the  Original  Latin.  Adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England  by  a  Clergyman.     Imperial  32mo.     is.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER  OP  EDTVARD 

VI.,  and  the  Ordinal  of  1549,  together  with  the  Order  of  the  Communion, 
1548.  Reprinted  entire,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Baskerville 
Walton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barnes, 
late  Senior  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford.     Small  8vo.     6^. 

"  A  volume  like  this  is  worth  two  of  Church  desirous  of  understanding  the  principles  of 

History.     In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  the  those  irho  originated  the  ref or  1H  of  our  public 

subject  of  history  itself ;  and  with  Mr.  Medd's  Ser-vices." — Church  News. 

introduction  and  M  r.  Walton's  editorial  work  "  T/ie   more   that  English   Chttrchmen  be- 

we  fftay  be  said  to  have  both  subject  and  history  co}>te  acquainted  7vith   the  Reformed  Prayer 

thereof     The  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  Book,  as  our  English   Divines   reformed  it, 

of  every  member  of  the  Church  of  England:  apart  from  the  meddling  of  foreigners — i.e., 

ive  may  say,   it  should  be  in  those  of  every  the    better   people    become    acquainted    ivith 

student  of  Church  History." — Athen^um.  'Edward  V  I.' s  first  book,'  the  better  both  for 

"  IVe  7velcome  the  seasonable  appearance  of  themselves,  and  for  the  English   Church  at 

this  work,  which  indeed  supplies  a  long-felt  large.      We  are  therefore  delighted  to  welcome 

want,  for  '  the  First  Book '  has  been  hitherto  this  handy  and  lia7idsome  reprint,  tuith  which 

accessible  to  very  few.     .     .     .     It  is  especially  every  pains  has   been   taken   to   tnake   it   as 

important  at  tlte  present  time  that  the  princi-  accurate  as  possible.'" — Literary  Church- 

ples  of  the  first  Reformers  should  be  under-  man. 

stood;  and    no    one    can    look    through    this  "Mr.  Walton  deserves  the  very  best  thanks 

edition  without  gaining  some  definite  infor-  of  Anglican    Churchmen,    for  putting    this 

tnation  on  that  point.      We  commend  this  nezv  most  itnportant  volume  within  their  reach  in 

edition  of  the   First  Prayer  Book,  with   its  so  convenient  and  handsome  a  form." — Church 

introduction  to  tlie   study  of  all   that    are  Review. 

THE  SOUL  IN  ITS  PROBATION  :  Sermons  preached  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Alban-the-Martyr,  Holborn,  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  1873.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  N.  OxENHAM,  M.A.     8vo.     5^-. 

SAMARITANS,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS,  preached  in  the 
Church  of  S.  George-the-Martyr,  Middlesex.  By  the  Rev.  Gerard  Ludlow 
Hallett,  B.C.L. ,  Senior  Curate,  Deputy  Minor  Canon  of  Westminster, 
Chaplain  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Lecturer 
of  SS.  Bene't  and  Peter,  London.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3.f. 

THE  HOUR  OP  PRATER  ;  being  a  Manual  of  Devotion  for  the  Use  of 

Families  and  Schools.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudamore, 
MA.,  Rector  of  Ditchingham.     Crown  8vo.     3^-.  6(/. 

WORDS  TO  TAKE  "WITH  US.  A  Manual  of  Daily  and  Occasional 
Prayers,  for  Private  and  Common  Use.  With  Plain  Instructions  and  Coun- 
sels on  Prayer.  By  W.  E.  Scudamore,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ditchingham,  and 
formerly  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  Revised. 
Small  8vo.     2s.  td. 

"'Words   to    Take    with    Us'    by    W.    E.  dayof  the  week,  as  well  as  those  for  the  several 

Scudamore,  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  daily  seasons  of  the  Christian  year,  have  been  most 

and  occasional  prayers  ive  kave  seen.     A  t  once  judiciously  selected.     The  compiler  moreover, 

ortlwdox  and  practical,  siifficiently  personal,  while  recognizing  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived 

and  yet  not  perplexingly  minute  in  its  details,  frotn  the  Book  of  Co?n>non  Prayer,  has  ?tot 

it  is  calculated  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  feared  to  draw  largely  fro?n  the  equally  inval- 

many  a  household."— ]onvi  Bull.  uable  writings  0/ ancient  Catholicity.      The 

"  We  are  again  pleased  to  see  an  old  friend  pre  face  is  a  systematic  arrangetnent  of  ins  true- 
on  the  editorial  table,  in  a  third  edition  of  tions  in  prayer  and  7iieditation."—CH\iRcn 
Mr.    Scudamore's     well-kno7vn    Manual    of  Review. 
Prayers.      The  special  proper  collects  for  each 


MtBsxB,  llibmgtott's  flublkittjottjs 


THE  STAR  OF  CHILDHOOD.  A  First  Book  of  Prayers  and 
Instniction  for  Children.  Compiled  by  a  Priest.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer,  Berks.  "With  Six  Illustrations,  reduced 
from  Engravings  by  Fra  Angelico,    Second  Edition.    Royal  i6mo.    2s.  6d. 

"  All  the  Instructions,  all  of  the  Hymns,  and 
most  of  the  Prayers  here  are  excellent.  And 
wlieii  xve  use  t/ie  catitiouarv  expression  '  most  of 
the,'  &'c.,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  tiuit  all 
the  prayers  are  not  excellent  in  thetnselves, 
but  only  to  express  a  douht  whether  in  some 
cases  they  may  not  be  a  little  too  elaborate  for 
children.  Of  course  it  by  no  means  folloius 
that  when  you  use  a  book  you  are  to  use  equally 
every  portion  of  it :  what  does  not  suit  one  may 
suit  a  score  of  ot/iers,  and  this  book  is  clearly 
compiled  on  the  comprehens\veprinciple.  But 
to  give  a  veracious  verdict  on  the  book  it  is 
needful  to  mention  this.  IVe  need  hardly  say 
thai  it  is  well  worth  buying,  and  of  a  very 
high  order  of  merit." —\^nKRA.K\  Chvkchu  AH. 

"  Messrs.  Riviugton  have  sent  us  a  vianual 
of  prayers  for  children,  called  '  The  Star  of 
Childlwod;  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter, 
a  very  full  collection,  including  itistruction  as 
well  as  devotion,  and  a  judicious  selection  oj 
hymns." — Church  Review. 

"  The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  of  Clewer,  has 
put  forth  a  tnuch  needed  and  excellent  book  of 
de-jotions  for  little  children,  called  '  The  Star 
of  Childhood.'  IVe  think  it  fair  to  tell  our 
readers,  that  in  it  they  will  find  that  for 
children  "who  luive  lost  a  near  relative  a  short 
commemorative  prayer  is  provided ;  but  we 
most  earnestly  hope  tlui  t  even  by  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  accept  this  usage,  tJie  book  will 
not  he  rejected,  Jor  it  is  a  most  valuable  one." 
— Monthly  Packet. 

"  One  amongst  tlie  books  before  us  deserves 
especial  7iotice,  entitled  '  The  Star  tf  Child- 
hood.' atid  edited  f'y  t/w  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter:  it 
is  eminently  adapted  for  a  New  Year's  Gift. 
It  is  a  manual  of  prayer  for  children,  with 
hymns,  litanies,  and  instructions.  Some  of 
the  hymns  are  illustrative  of  our  Lords  life ; 
and  t  t/tese  are  added  reduced  copies  frorn  en- 
gravi  w  t  of  Fra  Angelico." — Penny  Post. 


"  Supposing  a  child  to  be  capable  of  using 
a  devotional  manual,  the  book  bejore  us  is,  in 
its  general  structure,  as  good  an  attempt  to 
meet  tlie  wajtt  as  could  have  been  put  forth. 
In  the  first  place  it  succeeds,  where  so  many 
like  efforts  fail,  in  tlie  matter  of  simplicity 
Hie  language  is  quite  within  the  com/a  ?s  of  a 
young  child ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  ^uch  as  a 
young  child  can  be  -made  to  understand ;  for 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  book  is  intended  to 
be  put  directly  into  his  hands,  but  through  the 
ha7idsofan  instructor." — Church  Bells. 

"  To  tlie  same  hat^d  which  gave  us  the 
'  Treasury  of  Deviation  '  we  are  indebted  for 
this  beautiful  little  manual  for  children.  Be- 
ginning with  prayers  suited  to  tlie  comprehen- 
sion of  the  youngest,  it  contains  devotions, 
litanies,  hymns,  and  instructions,  carefully 
proportioned  to  tlie  gradually  increasing  poxu- 
ers  of  a  child  s  mitid  from  the  earliest  years, 
until  confirmation.  This  little  book  cannot 
fail  to  influence  for  good  the  impressible  hearts 
of  children,  and  we  hope  that  ere  long  it  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  blessed  with 
C atholic-tnitided  parents.  It  is  beautifully 
got  up,  and  is  rendered  more  attractive  by  the 
capital  engravings  of  Fra  Angelicds  pictures 
of  scenes  of  our  Lord' s  childhood.  God-parentt 
could  scarcely  find  a  7nore  appropriate  gift  fo7 
their  God-chiUiren  than  this,  or  one  thai  is 
more  likely  to  lead  tJiem  to  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
truth." — Church  Union  Gazette. 

"  '  The  Star  of  Childhood'  is  a  first  book  oJ 
Prayers  and  instruction  for  children,  com- 
piled by  a  Priest,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  T. 
7.  Carter,  rector  of  Clewer.  It  is  a  very  care- 
ful compilation,  and  the  name  of  its  editor  is  a 
warrant  for  its  devotional  tone. " — Gi;  A  R  D  i  a  N. 

"A  handsomely  got  up  and  ait>acli7ie 
volume,  with  several  good  illustratiotts  from 
Fra  Angelicds  most  famous  paintings." — 
Union  Review. 


£Y  THE  SAME  COMPILER  AND  EDITOR. 

THE  TREASURY  OP  DEVOTION:  A  Manual  of  Prayers  for  Gene- 
ral and  Daily  Use.  Seventh  Edition.  Imperial  32mo,  2J.  dd. ;  limp  cloth,  zs. 
Bound  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  3^.  dd. 

THE  WAY  OF  LIFE  :  A  Book  of  Prayers  and  Instruction  for  the  Young 
at  School,  with  a  Preparation  for  Confirmation.     Imperial  32mo,  \s.  6d. 

THE    GUIDE    TO    HEAVEN  :    A  Book  of  Prayers  for  every  Want. 
For  the  Working  Classes.     New  Edition.     Imperial  32mo,   is.  6d.  ;  limp 
cloth,  IS. 
The  Edition  in  large  type  may  still  be  had.     Crown  8vo,  \s.  6d. ;  limp  cloth,  is. 


THE  PATH  OF  HOLINESS:  A  First  Book  of  Prayers,  with  the 
-Service  of  the  Holy  Communion,  for  the  Young.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  i6mo,  is.  6d. ;  limp  cloth,  is. 


iHesjsrjs.  y,ibm9ton*js  f  ublkiitiatts 


LECTURES  ON  THE  REUNION  OP  THE  CHURCHES. 

ByJoHNj.  Ign.Von  Bollinger,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Munich,  Provost  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  &c.  &c. 
Authorized  Translation,  with  Preface  by  Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenham, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.      Crown  8vo.      5^. 

".  .  .  Marked  by  all  the  authoy's  well-  host  0/  others  equally  important  and  equally 
ktioum,  varied  learnini;,  breadth  of  view,  and  well  discussed." — Standard. 
outspoken  spirit.  The  momentous  question  " In  the  f>resent  state  0/ thought  respecting 
which  the  Doctor  discusses  has  long  occupied  the  union  of  the  Churches,  these  Lectures  will 
the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  tnost  earnest  and  be  ivclcomed  by  Z'cry  many  persons  of  different 
enlightened  divines  in  all  branches  of  the  schools  of  religious  thought.  They  are  7iot  the 
Christian  communion,  though  wide  apart  in  hasty  words  of  an  enthusiast,  but  the  calm, 
other  points  of  belief  and  practice.  On  the  in-  'well-considered,  and  carefully  prepared  writ- 
finite  importance  of  reunion  among  Christian  ings  of  one  whose  soul  is  profoundly  moved  by 
Churches  in  their  endeavour  to  evangelize  the  his  great  subject.  They  fortn  a  contribution 
yet  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  humati  race —  to  the  literature  of  this  grave  question,  valu- 
strangers  to  any  form  of  Christianity — the  able  alike  for  its  breadth  of  historical  survey, 
author  enlarges  with  power  and  eloquence;  its  fairness,  the  due  regard  paid  to  existing 
and  this  topic  is  one  of  unusual  and  lasti?ig  obstacles,  and  the  practical  cJiaracter  of  its 
interest,  though,  of  course,  only  one  among  a  suggestions." — London  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  SAYINGS  OP  THE  GREAT  PORTY  DAYS,  Between 

the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  regarded  as  the  Outlines  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  In  Five  Discourses.  With  an  Examination  of  Dr.  Newman's  Theory 
of  Development.  By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7^-.  6d. 


WARNINGS  OP  THE  HOLY  WEEK,  &C.  Being  a  Course  of 
Parochial  Lectures  for  the  Week  before  Easter  and  the  Easter  Festivals.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  Oxford, 
and  Fellow  of  Merton  College.     Seventh  Edition.     Small  8vo.     4J.  6cl. 


SELP-RENUNCIATION.     From  the  French.      With  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer.     Crown  Svo.     6.?. 

"  ft  is  excessively  difficult  to  review  or  treatise  of  Guillore,  a  portion  of  which  is  nonv, 
criticise,  in  detail,  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  first  time  we  believe, do7ie  ittto  English, 
yet  its  abounding  merits,  its  practicalness,  its  ....  Hence  the  suitableness  of  such  a 
search  i7ig  good  setise  and  thoroughness,  and  book  as  this  for  those  who,  in  t/ie  midst  of  their 
its  frequent  beauty,  too,  tnake  us  wish  to  do  families,  are  endeavouring  to  advance  in  the 
eds       ■     • 


something  more  t/ian  antioitnce  its  publication.  spiritual  life.       Hundreds    of   devou  t  souls 

.     .     .     .      The  style  is  eminently  clear,  free  living  in  the  world  have  been  encouraged  and 

from  redundance  and  prolixity." — Literary  helped  by  such  books  as  Dr.  Neale's  'Sermons 

Churchman.  preached  in  a  Religious  House.'     For  such  the 

"  Fe%u  save  Religious  and  those  brought  into  present  work  will  be  found  appropriate,  while 

ijnmediate    contact    with    them   are,    in   all  for  Religious  themselves  it  will  be  invaluable." 

probability,    acquainted     with    the    French  — Church  Times. 


SPIRITUAL  GUIDANCE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer,  Berks,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

"They  are  full  of  plain    common    sense,  and  may  be  profitably  studied  by  any  one  who 

which    ts  goterally    the   same   thing    as    the  is  desiring  to  make  progress  in  spiritual  life, 

highest  wisdom,  and  if  they  were  read,  port-  .     .     .     Much   of  the  contents  of  this  little 

dered  and  acted  on,    -would  do    incalculable  book  will  bejound  more  or  less  applicable  to 

good    to    both  priests    and  people.^' — Union  all  persons  amid  the  ordinary  difficulties  and 

Review.  trials  oflije,  and  a  help  to  the  training 0/  the 

"As  a  work  intended  for  general  use,  it  mind  in  habits  of  self-discipline." — Church 

will  be  found  to  contain  much  valuable  help.  Times. 


McssxB.  y^ibingtott's  Jlublications 


SERMONS   ON   SPECIAL   OCCASIONS,    By  Danifx  Moore, 

M.  A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Pad- 
dington;  Author  of  Ilulsean  Lectures  on  "The  Age  and  the  Gospel,"  "Aids 

to  I'rayer,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.     "js.  6d. 

"  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a  better  volume  elements  of  a  preacher' sfcnver  and  usefulness : 

of  Sermons.     .     .     .     Orthodox,  affectionate,  skilful  arrangement  of  the  subject,  admirable 

and  earnest,  these  Sermons  exhibit  at  the  same  clearness  0/  style,  earnestness,  both  of  thought 

time  much  research,  and  are  distinguished  by  and  language,  and  the  prime  qualification  of 

an  elegance  and  finish  of  style  often  i.vanting  all,    'in  doctrine,  uncorruptness.'" — London 

in  these  days  of  rapid  writing  and  continual  Quarterly  Review. 

Preaching." — John  Bull.  "  We    do    not    wonder    at    Mr.     Moore's 

"  Sermons  like   those   of  Mr.    Moore    are  long   continued  popularity    with     so    many 

however,  still  of  comparative  rarity — sermons  hearers;  there  is  so  much  painstaking  and  so 

in  which  we  meet  with  doctrine  which  cannot  muck  genuine  desire  to  discharge  his  duty  as 

be  gainsaid  ;  with  a  knoivledge  of  the  peculiar  a  preacher  visible   through   all   tlie   volume, 

circumstances  of  his  hearers,  which  nothing  What  we  miss  is  the  deeper  theology,  and  the 

but  accurate  observation  and  long  experience  spontaneous  flow  of  teaching  as  from  a  spring 

can   secure,  and  a  peculiar  felicity  of  style  which  cannot  help  flowing,  which  some  of  our 

which  many  will  envy,  but  to  which  it  is  the  preachers  happily  e.vhibit.     But  the  Sermons 

lot  of  feiv  to  attain."— Christian  Observer.  may  be  recommended,  or  we  would  not  notice 

"  We  have  had  real  pleasure,  ho7vever,  in  them."— Literary  Churchman. 
reading  these  sermons.      Here  are  most  of  the 


THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP 

ENGLAND  EXPLAINED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  LECTURES.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  some- 
time Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  King, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Mei-ton  College.     Svo.      15^. 


ECCLESIASTES  :  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  running  Commentary 
and  Paraphrase.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Pelham  Dale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St. 
Vedast  with  St.  Michael  City  of  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.     Svo.     7^.  bd. 


THE  YOUNG   CHURCHMAN'S   COMPANION   TO  THE 

PRAYER    BOOK.      Part   I.     Morning  and   Evening   Prayer,    and  Litany, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.   Gedge,    M.A.,   Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
Archdeaconiy  of  Surrey.     iSmo.      \s.  ;  or  in  paper  Cover,  6d. 


BRIGHSTONE  SERMONS.     By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     ']s.  6d. 


A  BOOK  OF  FAMILY  PRAYER.    Compiled  by  Walter  Farquhar 
Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.     Eighth  Edition.     i8mo.     2s. 


TTVELVE  ADDRESSES  AT  HIS  VISITATION  OF  THE 

CATHEDRAL  AND  DIOCESE  OF  LINCOLN,  in  the  Year  mdccclxxiii. 
By  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Crown  Svo,     35.  6</. 


THE  HIDDEN  LIFE  OF  THE  SOUL.  From  the  French.  By 
the  Author  of  "  A  Dominican  Artist,"  "  Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France," 
&c.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Aefven 


"•  The  Hidden  Life  0/  tJie  Soul,'  by  the 
author  of  '  A  Dominican  Artist,'  is  from  the 
writings  of  Father  Grou,  a  French  refugee 
friest  (i/"  1792,  who  died  at  Lulworth.  It  well 
desemes  the  cliaracter  given  it  of  being  '  ear- 
nest and  sober,'  and  not  'sensational.'" — 
Guardian. 

"  There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  these 
readings — so  calm,  so  true,  so  thorojighly 
Christian.  We  do  tiot  knoiv  where  they  wouL  i 
come  ajniss.  As  tnaterials  for  a  consecutive 
series  of  meditations  for  the  faithful  at  a 
series  of  early  celebrations  they  would  be 
e.rcellent,    or  for  private    reading    during 

A  DOMINICAN  ARTIST;  r 

Besson,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Domi 
Madame  Louise  de  France,"  "S. 
Crovra  8vo.     6j. 

"  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Fire  Besson 
writes  with  a  grace  and  refinemetit  of  devo- 
tional feeling  peculiarly  sjiited  to  a  subject- 
matter  which  suffers  beyond  tuost  others  from 
atiy  coarseness  of  touch.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  '  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  a  holy 
ife'  more  exquisitely  illustrated  than  in 
Father  Besson' s  career,  both  before  and  after 
his  Joining  the  Do?nin!ca7i  Order  under  the 
auspices  of  Lacordaire.  .  .  .  Certainly 
zoe  have  never  come  across  what  could  more 
strictly  be  tenned  in  tlie  truest  sense  '  the  life 
of  a  beautiful  soul.'  The  author  has  done 
well  i)t  presenting  to  Ejiglish  readers  this 
singularly  graceful  biography,  in  -which  all 
xuho  can  appreciate  genuine  simplicity  attd 
nobleness  of  Christiaii  character  will  f?td 
much  to  admire  and  little  or  nothing  to  con- 
demn."— Saturday  Review. 

' '  //  would  indeed  have  been  a  deplorable 
omission  had  so  exquisite  a  biography  been  by 
2>iy  neglect  lost  to  English  readers,  and  had 
■X  character  so  perfect  in  its  simple  and  com- 
plete devotion  been  withheldfrom  our  admira- 
tion. .  .  .  Biit  we  have  dwelt  too  long 
already  on  this  fascinating  book,  and  vaist 
HOW  leave  it  to  our  readers" — Literary 
Churchman. 

"A  beautiful  and  most  interesting  sketch  of 
the  late  Fere  Besson,  an  artist  who  forsook 
the  easel  for  the  altar." — Church  Times. 


>■    Lent."  —  Literary     Church- 
man. 

"From  the  French  of  Jean  Nicolas  Grou,  a 
pious  Priest,  whose  works  teach  resignation  to 
the  Divine  7uill.  He  loved,  we  are  told,  to 
inculcate  simplicity,  freedo}nfrotn  all  affecta- 
tion and  unreality,  the  patience  and  humility 
which  are  too  surely  grounded  in  self-kno7v- 
ledge  to  be  surprised  at  a  fall,  but  withal  so 
allied  to  confidence  in  God  as  to  make  re- 
covery easy  and  sure.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
volutm  which  is  i7itended  to  furnish  advice  to 
tfiose  who  would  cultivate  a  quiet,  meek,  and 
cfiildlike  spirit." — Public  Opinion. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Pere 
lie.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Life  ol 
Francis  de  Sales,"   &c.     New  Edition. 


"A  book  wfiich  is  as  pleasant  for  reading  as 
it  is  profitable  for  medication." — Union  Re- 

VI  E\V. 

"  Whatever  a  reader  may  think  of  Fere 
Besson's  profession  as  a  rnonk,  no  one  will 
dojibt  his  goodness  ;  no  one  can  fail  to  profit 
who  will  patiently  read  his  life,  as  liere  written 
by  a  frietid,  whose  sole  defect  is  in  being 
slightly  unctiious." — ATHKtiJEum. 

"  The  life  of  the  Rev.  Fere  Besson,  inho 
gave  up  a?i  artist's  career,  to  which  he  icas 
devotedly  attached,  atid  a  mother  xuhose  affec- 
tion for  him  is  not  inaptly  likened  to  that  of 
ISlunica  for  St.  A  ugiistine,  must  be  read  in  its 
entirety  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  And  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  book  is  too  devotional,  tOi-> 
full  of  expressions  of  the  most  touching  de- 
pendence on  God,  to  make  criticism  possible, 
even  if  it  was  called  for,  which  it  is  not."— 
John  Bull. 

"  The  story  of  Fere  Besson's  life  is  one  oj 
much  interest,  and  told  with  simplicity,  ca>t- 
dour,  and  good  feeling. " — S  pect  ator. 

"A  beautiful  book,  describing  the  most 
saintly  and  very  individual  life  of  one  of  the 
companiotis  of  Lacordaire."  —  Monthly 
Packet. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readen . 
It  is  a  charming  biography,  that  will  delig'^t 
and  edify  both  old  and  young." — Westmin- 
ster Gazette. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  LOUISE  DE  PRANCE,  daugliter  of 
Louis  XV.  Known  also  as  the  Mother  Terese  de  St.  Augustine.  By  the 
Author  of  "A  Dominican  Artist."     New  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 


"On  the  15M  of  yuly  1737,  Marie  Leczin- 
ska,  the  wife  of  Louis  XV.,  and  daughter  of 
the  dethroned  King  of  Toland,  which  Frussia 
helped  to  despoil  and  plunder,  xave_  birth  to 
her  eighth  female  child,  Louise  Marie,  known 
also  as  the  Mother  Ter-ese  de  St.  August itt. 
On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the ptincess,  who 
had  long  felt  a  vocation  for  a  religious  life, 
obtained  the  conseiit  of  her  royal  father  to 
withdraw  from  the  world.  The  Carmelite 
convent  of  St.  Denis  was  the  chosen  place  of 
retreat.  Here  the  novitiate  was  passed,  here 
the  final  vows  were  taken,  and  here,  on  the 
death  of  the  Mere  Julie,  Madame  Louise  be- 
gan, and  terminated  her  experiences  as  prior- 
ess.     The    little  volume   which  records   tlie 


simple  incidents  oJ  her  pious  seclusion  is 
designed  to  edify  those  tnembers  oJ  the  Church 
of  England  in  whom  the  spirit  of  religious 
self-devotion  is  reviving."  —  Westminster 
Review. 

"  The  annals  of  a  cloistered  life,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  tiot probably  bt 
considered  very  edifying  by  the  reading  public 
of  the  present  generation.  Wheti,  however, 
such  a  history  presents  the  novel  spectacle  of  a 
royal  princess  of  modem  times  voluntarily  re- 
nouncing her  high  positiott  and  the  splendours 
of  a  court  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
during the  asceticisnt,  poverty,  and  austerities 
of  a  severe  monastic  rule,  the  case  may  well  be 
different." — Morning  Post. 


ittcssrs.  I^ibington'fi  publication' 


HENRI  PERREYVE.  By  A.  Gratry,  Pretre  de  I'Oratoire,  Professeur 
de  Morale  Evangelique  k  la  Sorbonne,  et  Membre  de  rAcademie  Fran9aise. 
Translated,  by  special  permission,  by  the  Author  of  "A  Dominican  Artist," 
"Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  &c.,  &c.     With  Portrait.     Crown 8vo.    "Js.  6d. 

".  .  .  A  most  touching  and  powerful 
piece  o/ biography ,  interspersed  with  profound 
rejiections  on  personal  religion,  and  on  the 
prospects  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  I'or  priests 
this  hook  is  a  treasure.  The  moral  oj  it  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  '  recollectedness '  to  the 
higher,  and  especially  the  true  priestly  life.'" — 
Church  Review. 

"  The  works  of  tlie  translator  of  Henri 
Perreyve  fortn,  for  the  most  part,  a  series  of 
saintly  biographies  which  liave  obtained  a 
larger  share  of  popularity  than  is  generally 
accorded  to  books  of  this  description.  .  .  . 
The  description  of  his  last  days  will  probably 
be  read  with  greater  interest  than  any  other 
paft  of  the  book ;  presenting  as  it  does  an  ex- 
ample offortitiide  under  suffering,  and  resig- 
nation, when  cutoff  so  soon  after  ottering  upon 
a  much-corefed  and  useful  career,  of  rare 
occurrence  in  this  age  of  self-assertion.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  essential  teaching  of  the  entire 
volume.  .  .  .  The  translator  of  the  Able 
Gratry  s  work  has  done  well  itt  giving  English 
readers  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  its  les- 
sons."—MojiNlNG  Post. 

"  Those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  a 
beautiful  account  of  a  beautiful  character 
would  do  well  to  procure  the  Life  of  '  Henri 


Perreyve.'  .  .  .  IVe  would  especially  re- 
commend  the  bock  for  the  perusal  of  English 
priests,  who  maylcam  manyaholy  lessonfrom 
the  devoted  spirit  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  gave  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  office,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  graces 
with  which  he  was  etuionved. " — C  H  u  rch  Ti  M  ES. 
"  It  is  easy  to  see  tliat  Hejiri  Perreyve,  Pro- 
fessor of  HI  oral  Theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  was 
a  Rotnan  Catholic  priest  of  no  ordinary  type. 
With  comparatively  little  ofwliat  Protestants 
call  superstition,  with  great  courage  and  sin- 
cerity, with  a  nature  singularly  guileless  and 
noble,  his  priestly  vocation,  although  pursued, 
according  to  his  biographer,  with  unbridled 
zeal,  did  not  stiff e  his  human  sympathies  and 
aspirations.  He  could  not  believe  tliat  his 
faith  compelled  him  '  to  renounce  sense  and 
reason^  or  that  a  priest  7vas  not  free  to  speak, 
act,  and  thitik  like  other  men.  Indeed,  the 
Abbe  Gratry  makes  a  kind  of  apology  for  his 
friend's  free-speaking  in  this  respect,  and  en- 
deavours to  explain  it.  Perreyve  ivas  the  be- 
loved disc-pie  of  Lacordaire,  whc  left  him  all 
his  manuscripts,  fiotes,  and  papers,  and  he 
himself  attained  the  position  of  a  great  pulpit 
orator." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


pious 


nng  one; 
life   it  wo 


uld  be  difficult  to  conceive 


His  unaffected  humility,  his  freedom  fn 
dogmatism  in  an  age  wlien  dogma  was  placed 
above  religion,  his  freedom  from  bigotry  in  an 
age  of  persecution,  xvere  alike  admirable."— 
Standard. 

"  Tlie  author  of  'A  Domijiican  Artist,'  in 
•writing  this  new  life  of  tlie  wise  and  loving 
Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva,  has  aimed  less 
at  historical  or  ecclesiastical  investigation 
than  at  a  vivid  and  natural  representation  oJ 
the  inner  mind  and  life  of  the  subject  of  hi.< 
biography,  as  it  can  be  traced  in  his  own 
writings  and  in  those  of  his  tnost  intimate 
and  affectiona  te friends.  The  book  is  written 
with  the  grave  and  guiet  gro'-e  which  charac- 
terizes the  productions  uf  its  author,  atid  can- 


not fail  to  please  those  readers  it<ho  can 
sympathize  with  all  forms  of  goodness  and 
devotion  to  noble  purpose." — Westminster 
Review. 

"A  book  "which  contains  the  record  of  a  life 
as  sweet,  pure,  and  noble,  as  any  man  by 
di7'ine  help,  granted  to  de-.'out  sincerity  oJ 
soul,  has  been  permitted  to  live  upon  earth 
The  example  of  this  gentle  but  resolute  and 
energetic  spirit,  wholly  dedicated  to  the  high- 
est conceivable  good,  offering  itself,  with  all 
tlie  temporal  uses  of  mental  existence,  to  the 
service  of  infinite  and  eternal  beneficence,  is 
extremely  touching.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book 
worthy  of  acceptance." — Daily  News. 

"  It  is  not  a  translation  or  adaptation,  but  an 
original  work,  and  a  very  clutrming  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  ■winning  characters  in  the  long 
gallery  of  Saints.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
thankfulness  to  us  to  find  a  distinctively 
Anglican  writer  setting  forward  the  good 
Bishop's  work  among  Protestants,  as  a  true 
missionary  task  to  reclaim  souls  from  deadly 
error,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  truth."— 
Union  Review. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  S.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES,  BISHOP  AND 

PRINCE  OF  GENEVA.  Translated  *"rom  the  French  by  the  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sale=;,"  -'A  Dominican  Artist,"  &c.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.     6j-. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  PERE  GRATRY.     By  P^re  Adolphe 

Perraud,  of  the  Oratory,  and  Professor  of  La  Sorbonne.     Translated  by         ' 
special  permission.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

S.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES,  BISHOP  AND  PRINCE  OP 
GENEVA.  By  the  Author  of  "A  Dominican  Artist,"  " Life  of  Madame 
Louise  de  France,"  &c.,  &c.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6j-. 

"Itiswritten  with  the  delicacy,  freshness,and 
absence  of  all  affectation  which  characterised 
the  former  works  by  the  same  hand,  and 
which  render  these  books  so  very  muck 
more  pleasant  reading  than  are  religious  bio- 
graphies in  general.  The  cluiracter  of  S. 
Francis  de    Sales,    Bishop    of  Geneva,    is  a 


A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF 

S.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES,  BISHOP  AND  PRINCE  OF  GENEVA. 
Translated  by  the  Author  of  "  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  "  A  Dominican 
Artist,"  &c.  &c.     Crown  8vo.     6^. 


"It  is  a  collection  o/epistolary  corresfiondtHce 
of  rare  interest  and  excellence.  H  'itk  those  ii'ko 
have  read  the  Life,  there  cannot  but  have  been 
a  strong  desite  to  know  more  of  so  beautiful  a. 
character  as  S .  Francis  de  Sales.  He  was  a 
model  of  Christian  saintliness  and  religious 
virtue  for  all  time,  and  one  everything  relating 
to  ivlwtn,  so  great  were  the  accotHplishinents  of 
his  mind  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  his  heart, 
has  a  charm  which  delights,  instructs,  and 
elevates." — Church  Herald. 

"A  few  months  back  we  had  ike  pleasure 
of  welcoming  the  Lije  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales. 
Here  is  the  promised  sequel: — the  'Selection 


from  his  Spiritual  Letters'  then  announced : 
— and  a  great  boon  it  will  be  to  many.  Th* 
Letters  are  addressed  to  people  of  all  sorts: — 
to  men  and  to  women : — to  laity  and  to 
ecclesiastics,  to  people  living  in  the  world, 
or  at  court,  and  to  the  inmates  of  Religiout 
Houses.  Andwhat  an  idea  it  gives  one  of  the 
widely  ramifying  influence  of  one  good  man 
and  of  the  untiring  diligence  of  a  man,  who  in 
spite  of  all  his  external  duties,  could  fnd  or 
make  the  time  for  all  these  letters.  IV e  hope 
that  with  our  readers  it  may  be  totally  7ieed- 
less  to  urge  such  a  volume  on  their  notice." — 
Literary  Churchman. 


THE  REVIVAL  OP  PRIESTLY  LIFE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY  IN  FRANCE:  a  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of  "  A 
Dominican  Artist,"  "  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo,     gj. 


"A  book  the  authorship  of  -which  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  who  can  honour  ster- 
ling worth.  No  Christian,  to  whatever 
denomination  he  may  belong,  can  read  zuith- 
out  quick  sympathy  and  emotion  these  touching 
sketches  of  the  early  Oratorians  and  the 
Lazarists,  whose  devotion  we  can  all  admire." 
Standard. 


"  Few  books  contain  more  valuable  infor- 
mation than  this  one,  giving  an  account  of  the 
renewal  of  spiritual  energy  in  the  French 
Clergy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That  revival 
■was  one  of  the  strong  evidences  of  the  living 
p02ver  inherent  in  the  Church,  which  always, 
when  evil  seems  at  a  height,  begins  to  right 

itself." — GUARDIAM. 


CONSOLATIO  ;  or.  Comfort  for  the  Afflicted.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  E, 
Kennaway.  With  a  Preface  by  Samuel  Wilbekforce,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     y.  6J. 

"  We  are  bound  to  admire  the  txtretnt 
beauty  and  the  warm  devotion  of  the  tnajority 
of  passages  here  collected  to  smooth  the  soul 
that  sorroivs,  even  though  penned  by  men 
from  whotH  vie  differ  so  much  in  doctrine." — 
Rock. 

"A  work  which  we  feel  sure  'will  find  a 
welcome  and  also  prove  a  soothing  guest  in 
the  chamber  of  many  oh  invalid."— Record. 


"A  charming  collection  from  the  best 
writers  of  passages  suitable  in  seasons  of 
sickness  and  afflictions."— CnvKCH  Review. 

"A  very  valuable  collection  of  e.trtracit 
from  writers  of  every  school.  The  volume  it 
an  elegant  one." — Church  Time.s. 

"A  very  useful  collection  of  devotional  ex- 
tracts from  the  histories  of  good  men  of  very 
■  schools  oj  thought."— ]oYi»  Bull. 


PAROCHIAL  AND  PLAIN  SERMONS.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  B.D.,  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
W.  J.  COPELAND,  Rector  of  Famham,  Essex.  New  Edition.  8  Vols, 
Sold  separately.     Crown  8vo.     p.  each. 

SERMONS  BEARING  UPON  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

By  John  FIenry  Newman,  B.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland, 
Rector  of  Famham,  Essex.  With  an  Index  of  Dates  of  all  the  Sermons. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5j. 


FIFTEEN  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  OXFORD,  BETWEEN  A.D.  1826  AND  1843.  By  JOHN 
Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 


ittcssvs.  |5,ibington'js  |3ubliations 


FAMILY  PRAYERS.  Compiled  from  various  Sources  (chiefly  from 
Bisiiop  Hamilton's  Manual),  and  arranged  on  the  Liturgical  Principle.  By 
Edward  Meyrick  GouLHURN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  New  Edition. 
Large  type.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6t/.     Cheap  Edition,  i6mo.  is. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CONFIRMATION,  Comprising-i.  A  General 
Account  of  the  Ordinance.  2.  The  IJaptismal  Vow,  and  the  English  Order 
of  Confirmation,  with  Short  Notes,  Critical  and  Devotional.  3.  Meditations 
and  Prayers  on  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinance. 
With  a  Pastoral  Letter  instructing  Catechumens  how  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  first  Communion.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Norwich.     Ninth  Edition.     Small  8vo.    ij'.  6(/. 

THE  BOOK  OF  CHURCH  LAW.  Being  an  exposition  of  the  Legal 
Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Revised  by  Walter  G.  F. 
Phii.limore,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln.     Crown  8vo.     7^^.  6(/. 

"  We  have  tested  this  ivork  on  various  points  7'alue  of  a  little  legal  knowledge  on  the  pari  oj 
0/ a  crucial  character,  and  liave /bund  it  very  the  clergy  to  recommend  this  book  to  their 
accurate  and  lull  in  its  information.  It  em-  students.  It  ivould  serre  admirably  as  the 
bodies  the  results  0/  the  most  recent  acts  0/  the  te.vt-book  for  a  set  of  lectures,  aiid  we  trust  we 
Legislature  on  the  cle'  ical profession  atui  the  shall  hear  that  its  publication  has  done  some- 
rights  0/  the  laity."— Stand  AKD.  thirg  to  encourage  the  younger  clergy  to  make 

"  A  Iready  in  our  leading  columns  we  have  them  elTes  masters  of  at  least  the  general  out- 
directed  attention  to  Me.^srs.  Blunt  and  Phil-  lines  0/ Ecclesiastical  Low,  as  it  relates  to  the 
limore's  '  Hook o  Church  Law,'  asan  excellent  Church  0/ England." — Church  Timrs. 
manual  for  ordinary  use.  J  t  is  a  book  which  "  There  is  a  copious  index,  and  the  whole 
s/w-ld  stand  on  erery  clergyman' s  shelves  volume  forms  a  Handy-book  of  Church  Law 
ready  for  use  when  any  legal  matter  arises  down  to  the  presetit  time,  which,  if  found  oft 
about  which  its  possessor  is  in  doubt.  .  .  .  the  library  shelves  of  most  of  the  clergy, would 
Jt  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  at  our  oftensavethem/yommuchunnecessary trouble. 
Theological  Colleges  sufficiently  recognize  the  vexation,  and  expense." — National  Church. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION  ;  being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Cluistiau  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion  and  Practice.  By 
Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  New  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     6s.  6J. 

An  Edilion  for  Presentation,  Two  Volumes,  small  Svo.      10s.   6d. 
Also,  a  cheap  Edition.     Small  Svo.     3^-.  6ii. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  HOLINESS  :  a  Sequel  to  "Thoughts  on  Per- 
sonal Religion,"  intended  to  cany  the  Reader  somewhat  farther  onward  in 
the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich.     Fourth  Edition.      Small  Svo.      5J. 

Also,  a  cheap  Edition.     Small  Svo.     y.   6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY  EASTERN  CHURCH.    The 

Pairiarcliate  of  Antioch.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mas^n  Neale,  D.  D.,  late 
Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinsted.  A  Posthumous  Fragment. 
Together  with  Memoirs  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  by  Constantius.  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople ;  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  three  Appendices. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  B.]).,  Vicar 
of  Ringwood,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Svo.     loj.  6d. 


ittcssrs.  |3,ibingtait's  JBublications 


VOICES  OP  COMFORT  :  Original  and  Selected.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Vincent  Fosbery,  M.A.,  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Reading.     Small  8vo.    Ts.  6d. 


"  Certainly  the  tnost  beautiful,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best,  of  the  tnany  books  of  selections 
which  have  come  be/ore  us." — Literary 
Churchman. 

"  Mr.  Fosbery  has  >ninistered  to  an  obvious 
■want  by  this  felicitous  collection  of  homilies, 
prayers,  and  hymns,  luhich  are  so  arratiged 
as  to  give  a  unity  to  the  whole  work,  while  the 
several  portions  are  integers  in  themselves,  and 
may  be  perused  piecemeal  by  those  who  have 


not  t/ie  leisure  or  7vish  to  read  the  book  from 
cover  to  cover." — Morning  Post. 

"  We  strongly  recotnmend  this  excellent 
■manual,  in  the  certainty  that  a  more  satis- 
factory aid  to  devotion  has  been  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  compiled." — Church  Herald. 

"  One  of  the  happiest  volumes  of  its  kind. 
TJie  whole  luork  shows  not  merely  diligent 
and  wise  compilation,  but  breathes  a  spirit 
of  earnest  piety  and  sober  orthodoxy." — Johk 
Bull. 


HYMNS  AND  POEMS  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  SUFFER- 
ING. In  connexion  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Selected 
from  various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  V.  Fosbery,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St. 
Giles's,  Reading,  Editor  of  "Voices  of  Comfort,"  &c.  New  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     3^.  6d. 


ANCIENT  HYMNS.  From  the  Roman  Breviary.  For  Domestic  Use 
every  Morning  and  Evening  of  the  Week,  and  on  the  Holy  Days  of  the 
Church.  To  which  are  added.  Original  Hymns,  principally  of  Commemora- 
tion and  Thanksgiving  for  Christ's  Holy  Ordinances.  By  Richard  Manx, 
D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  New  Edition.  Small 
8vo.    5J-. 


"  Real  poetry  wedded  to  words  that  breathe 
the  purest  and  the  sweetest  spirit  of  Christian 
devotion.  Tlie  translations  from  the  old  Latin 
Hymnal  are  close  and  faithful  renderings."— 
Standard. 

"Asa  Hymn  writer  Bishop  Matit  deserv- 
edly occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  esteem 
of  Churchmen,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many 
will  be  the  readers  who  will  welcome  this  nezu 
edition  of  his  translations  and  original  com- 
positions."— Engllsh  Churchman. 

"A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Af ant's  'Ancient 
Hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary'  forms  a 
handsome  little  volume,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  some  of  these  translations  with  the 
fnore  viodern  ones  of  our  own  day.     While  we 


liave  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  palm  to  the 
latter,  the  former  are  an  evidence  of  the  earli- 


est germs  of  that  yearning  of  the  devout  mind 
for  something  better  than  Tate  and  Brady, 
andwhichis  7107V  so  richly sitpplied."  —Qywrcv. 
Times. 

"  This  valuable  manual  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  all  compilers  of  Hymn-Books. 
The  translations  are  graceful,  clear,  and 
forcible,  and  tlie  original  hymns  deserve  the 
higliest  praise.  Bishop  Mant  has  caught  the 
very  spirit  of  true  psalmody,  his  metre  flows 
musically,  and  there  is  a  tuneful  ring  in  his 
verses  which  especially  adapts  them  for  con- 
gregational singing." — Rock. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  FOR  EVER  :  A  Poem  in  Twelve 
Books.     By  E.   H.   Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,   Hamp- 
stead.     Eighth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     6s. 
An  Edition  for  Presentation,  elegantly  printed  with  Red  Rules.     4to.     lOs.  6d. 


"A  7'ery  magnificent  presentation  edition. 
This  blank  verse  poem  in  twelve  books  lias 
made  its  way  in  the  religious  world  of  Eng- 
land and  America  without  tnuch  help  from 
the  critics. "—Tim es. 

"Mr.  Bickersteth  writes  like  a  man  who 
cultivates  at  once  reverence  and  earnestness  of 

thought."— GVAKDJAti. 

"  The  most  simple,  the  richest,  and  the  most 
perfect  sacred  poem  which  recent  days  have 
produced."— MoR^^iNG  Advektisek. 


"A  poem  ivorth  reading,  ivorthy  of  atten- 
tive study ;  full  of  noble  tlwugkts,  beautiful 
diction,  atid  high  imagination." — Standard. 

"  In  these  light  miscellany  days  there  is  a 
spiritual  refreshment  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
girding  up  tlie  loins  of  his  mind  to  the  task  of 
producing  a  genuine  epic.  And  it  is  true 
poetry.  There  is  a  de finite ness,  a  crispness 
about  it,  which  in  these  moist,  vieivy,  hazy 
days  is  no  less  invigorating  than  novel." — 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edward  Henry 
Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Author  of  "  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  for  Ever."  Second 
Edition.     Small  8vo.    6s. 


ALLEGORIES  AND  TALES.     By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hkyoate,  M.A., 

Rector  of  I!righstone.      Crown  Svo.      5^. 


"  It  is  ftninently  original,  and  every  one  of 
its  sixty-three  short  allegories  is  a  story  that 
the  dullest  child  'Mill  read  and  the  intelligent 
child  luill  understand  and  enjoy.  Grave 
t/iought,  kindly  raillery,  Uting  sarcasm,  grim 
humour,  sincere  indigttation,  tvise  counsel,  a 
broad  charity,  and  other  characteristics,  run 
through  the  allegories,  many  of  which  are 
highly  poetical  and  good  models  of  that  style 
of  composition." — Edinburgh  Coorant. 

Mr.  Heygate's  volume  contains  about 
sixty  short  tales  or  allegories,  all  ri/e  with 
good  teaching,  plainly  set  forth,  and  written 
in  a  very  engaging  and  attractive  style.  As 
a  present  for  children  this  book  would  be  at 
once  acceptable  and  beneficial.  It  can  be 
highly  commended." — Church  Herald. 

"  There  are  both  grace  and  precision  about 
tJiese  '  A  llegories  and  Tales,'  "which  make 
them  chartning  to  read  either  for  young  or  for 


old.  The  stories  are  some  of  thevt  quaint, 
some  of  them  picturesque,  all  of  them  pleasant ; 
and  the  moral  they  enclose  shines  out  soft  and 
clear  as  through  a  crystal.  This  is  a  book 
that  tnay  be  recommended  for  a  present,  not 
only  for  young  people,  but  for  those  of  larger 
growth."  —  Athe^iazvm. 

"  The  Rector  of  Brighstone  has  the  gift  of 
writing  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  for  the 
young  in  the  most  attractiz'e  fashion.  His 
'Allegories  and  Tales'  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  stories,  with  a  moral,  in  which  the 
moral  is  not  obtrusive  and  yet  is  not  lost." — 
English  Independent. 

"W  book  of  very  great  beauty  and  power. 
Mr.  Heygate  is  a  thoughtful,  earnest  and  able 
writer,  on  7vhom  more  than  any  one  is  fallen 
in  a  striking  manner  the  mantle  of  tJu  great 
author  of '  Agatltos.'" — John  Bull. 


THE  CHORISTER'S  GUIDE.  By  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mus.  Bac, 
Oxen,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Author  of  "  Flowers  and  Festivals."  Square 
i6mo.     IS.  6 J. 


" .  .  .  One  of  the  most  useful  books  of 
instruction  for  choristers — and,  lue  may  add, 
choral  singers  generally — that  has  ever  eman- 
ated from  the  musical  press.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Barrett's  teaching  is  not  only  conveyed  to  his 
reorders  with  the  consciousness  of  being  master 
of  his  subject,  but  he  employs  words  terse  and 
clear,  so  that  his  meaning  may  be  promptly 
caught  by  t/ie  neophyte.    .    .    ." — AtheN/EUM. 


"In  this  little  volume  we  have  a  manual 
long  called  for  by  the  requirements  of  church 
music.  In  a  series  of  thirty-two  lessons  it 
gives,  with  an  admirable  conciseness,  and  ati 
equally  observable  completeness,  all  that  is 
necessary  a  chorister  should  be  taught  out  of  a 
book,  and  a  great  deal  calculated  to  have  a 
value  as  bearing  indirectly  upon  his  actual 
practice  in  singing." — Musical  Standard. 


FLOWERS  AND  FESTIVALS  ;  or,  Directions  for  the  Floral  Deco- 
ration  of  Churches.  By  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon.,  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Author  of  "  The  Chorister's  Guide."  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Square  Crown  Svo.     5^-. 


THE  PERMANENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  considered  in  Eight 
Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1872,  on  the 
Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  John  Richard 
Turner  Eaton,  B.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Rector  of 
Lapworth,  Warwickshire.     Svo.      12^-. 

"//  indicates  extensive  reading  in  all 
quarters  bearing  upon  the  great  controversies 
to  which  it  relates;  it  bears  throughout  the 
marks  of  vigorous  and  independent  thought ;  it 
is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  the  jnost  candid  fair- 
ness  ;  it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written,  and 
it  is  often  eloquent."— Bkitish  Quarterly 
Review. 

"  Solid  and  satisfactory  Lectures.  .  . 
The  lecturer  neverforgels  that  it  is  tlie  cause 
of  truth  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  he  has 
enhanced  the  substantial  value  of  his  work  by 
the  candid  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  he 
has  undertaken  and  completed  it." — Weekly 
Register. 


"  He  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  a 
vast  and  varied  stock  of  reading;  great  acute- 
ness  of  analysis ;  great  fairness  and  composure 
of  judgment.  Altogether,  these  Lectures  are 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Christian 
evidences." — Guardian. 

"  The  general  style  of  the  Lectures  is  grave, 
logical,  and  weighty ;  and  the  author  every- 
where gives  his  readers  proof  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  firmness  and  clearness  of  view, 
as  well  as  wide  and  varied  learning."— 
Standard. 

"  The  materials  are  well  arranged,  and 
the  arguments  of  opponents  fairly  stated."— 
Church  Review. 
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STONES  OF  THE  TEMPLE  ;  OR,  LESSONS  FROM  THE 
FABRIC  AND  FURNITURE  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Walter 
Field,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  Godmersham.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 


"Any  one  who  ivishesfor  simple  inform  a  Hon 
0)1  the  subjects  of  Church-architecture  and 
furniture  cannot  do  better  than  C07isuit 
' Stones  of  the  Temple.'  Mr.  Field  modestly 
disclaims  any  intention  of  supplanting  the 
existing  regular  treatises,  but  his  book  shows 
an  amount  o/  research,  and  a  knowledge  of 
•what  he  is  talking  about,  which  vtake  it  prac- 
tically useful  as  well  as  pleasant.  The  wood- 
cuts are  numerous  and  some  of  them  very 
pretty."— Gr/^phic. 

"A  very  charming  book,  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Field,  who  was  Jor  years  Secretary  of  one  of 
the  leading  Church  Societies.  Mr.  Field  has 
a  loving  reverence  for  the  beauty  of  the  donius 
mansiuiialis    Dei,  as  the  old  law  books  called 

the    Parish    Chu?-ch Thoroughly 

sound  in  Church  feeling,  Mr.  Field  has 
chosen  the  medium  of  a  tale  to  embody  real 
iticidents  illusirntiTe  of  the  various  portions 
of  his  subject.     There  is  no  attempt  at  elabora- 


tion oj  the  narrative,  which,  indeed,  is  rather 
a  string  of  anecdotes  than  a  story,  but  each 
chapter  brings  home  to  the  mind  its  own 
lesson,  and  each  is  illustrated  with  some  very 
interesting  engra7'ings.  ,  .  .  The  work 
■will  properly  command  a  hearty  reception 
from  Churchmen.  The  footnotes  are  occasion- 
ally most  valuable,  and  are  always  pertinent, 
atid  the  text  is  sure  to  be  popular  with  young 
folks  for  Sunday  reading." — STANDARD. 

"  Mr.  Field's  chapters  on  brasses,  chancel 
screens,  crosses,  encaustic  tiles,  tnural paiiit- 
i"g^t  porches  and  pavements,  are  agre'nbly 
written,  and  feofle  with  a  turn  for  Ritualism 
will  no  doubt  find  them  edifying.  The 
volume,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  without 
sigtiifcance  for  readers  who  are  unable  to 
sympa  th  ize  with  the  object  of  the  writer.  Tiie 
illustrations  of  Church-architecture  and 
Church  ortiaments  are  very  attractive." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  SHADOW  OP  DANTE.  Being  an  Essay  towards  Studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria  Francesca  Rossetji.  Second 
Edition.     With  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.      \os.  6</. 


"  The  'Shadow  of  Dante'  is  a  well-con- 
ceived and  inviting  volume,  designed  to  re- 
commend the  '  Diviiia  Commedia '  to  English 
reailers.  and  to  facilitate  the  study  and  com- 
prehension of  its  contents."— ATHE-NAiVM. 

"And  it  is  in  itself  a  true  work  of  art,  a 
•whole  finely  conceived,  a?id  carried  out  with 
sustained  power, — one  of  those  reproductions 
and  adumbrations  of  great  works,  in  which 
mere  seri'ile  copying  disaf'fears,  and  •which 
are  only  possible  to  a  inind  which,  ho^veirer 
inferior  to  its  original,  is  yet  oJ  the  same 
order  and  temperament,  with  an  unusual 
faculty  for  taking  the  impressions  of  that 
original  and  reflecting  them  undimmed.  It 
is  much  to  say  of  a  volume  like  this.  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  when,  after  going  through 
it,  we  const  ler  the  thorough  kno2vledge  of  the 
subject  shmun  in  it,  the  patient  skill  with 
which  the  intricate  and  puzzling  arrange- 
ments oj  the  poem,  full  of  what  we  call  the 
conceits  and  puzzles  of  the  contemporary 
philosophy,  are  unravelled  arid  made  intel- 
ligible ;  the  discrimination  and  high  principle 
ivith  -ivhich  so  ardent  a  lover  of  the  great 
poet  blames  his  excesses;  the  high  and  noble 
Christian  fiith  which  responds  to  his  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  gift  oJ  eloquent  speech,  keen,  rich, 
condensed,  expressive,  which  seems  to  ha-je 
passed  into  the  writer  from  the  loving  study 
of  the  trreatest  master  in  his  oivn  tongue  oj  all 
the  inimitable  harmonies  of  language  —  the 
ten.terest,    the  deepest,    tlie    most    awful." — 

GUAKM,rAN. 

"  The  work  introduces  us  not  merely  to  tJu 


author's  life  and  the  political  a?id  ecclesiastical 
conjuJictures  under  2uhich  he  lived,  but  to  the 
outlines  of  the  Catholicised  systems  of  ethics, 
astronojiiy,  and  geography  which  he  inter- 
preted in  classifying  his  spirits  and  assigning- 
them  their  dwellings ;  as  also  to  the  drift  of 


general  condtict  of  his  poem — which  is  amply 
illustrated  by  citations  from  the  itiost  literal 
verse  translations.  We  find  the  volmne 
furnished  with  useful  diagrams  of  the  Dant- 
esque  universe,  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  tlie 
'  Rose  of  the  Blessed^  and  adorned  with  a 
beaut  if  III  ^roup  of  the  likenesses  of  the  poet, 
and  with  symbolic  fgures  (on  the  binding)  in 
which  tlie  taste  and  execution  of  Mr.  1).  G. 
Rossetti  ivill  be  recognised.  The  exposition 
appears  to  us  remarkably  ■well  arranged  and 
digested  ;  the  author's  appreciation  of  Dante's 
religious  sentiments  and  opinions  is  peculiarly 
hearty,  and  her  style  refreshingly  independent 
and orginal" — Pali,  AIall  Gazette. 

"  Jt  bears  traces  throughout  of  having  been 
due  to  a  patient,  loving  and  appreciative 
study  of  the  great  poet,  as  he  is  exhibited,  not 
merely  in  the  '  Divina  Commedia,'  but  in  his 
other  luntings.  The  result  has  been  a  book 
which  is  not  only  delightful  in  itself  to  read, 
but  is  admirably  adapted  as  an  encouragement 
to  those  students  luhowish  to  obtain  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  the  land  before  they  attempt  to 


pilgrimage.     Of  all  poets  Dante  stands 

in  need  of  such  assistance  as  this  book  offers!' 

—  Saturday  Review. 


PARISH  MUSINGS;  OR,  DEVOTIONAL  POEMS.    By  John 

S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.,  Rural  Dean,  and  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford. 
Fine  Edition.  Small  8vo.  ^s.  Cheap  Edition,  iSmo,  limp  cloth,  is.  (id.; 
or  in  Cover,  is. 
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THE  LIFE  OP  JUSTIFICATION.  A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  Substance  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  in  Lent  1870.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Body,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Kirkby  Misperton.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  dd. 
Contents  :— Justification  the  Want  of  Humanity — Christ  our  Justification — 
Union  with  Christ  the  Condition  of  Justification — Conversion  and  Justifica- 
tion— The  Life  of  Justification — The  Progress  and  End  of  Justification. 

'' On  iJie  whole  ive  have  rarely  7ttet  with  a  current  language  0/ to-day." — Union  Re- 
Diore  clear,  intelligible  and  persi4asive  state-  viKW. 
inent  of  the  truth  as  regards  the  im/ortant 
topics  on  which  the  volume  treats.  Sermon 
II  in  particular,  will  strike  e'Z'ery  one  bv  its 
eloquence  and  heajtty,  but  we  scarcely  like  to 
specijy  it,  lest  in  praising  it  we  should  see/n  to 
disparage  the  other  portions  of  this  admirable 
little  work"— Chvrch  'I'lMES. 

"  These  discourses  show  that  their  author's 
position  is  due  to  something  more  and  higher 
t/uin  mere  Jluency,  gesticulation,  and  Jlexi- 
I'ility  o/vo.ce.  He  appears  as  having  drunk 
deeply  at  the/ountain  0/ .St.  Augustine,  and 
as  understanding  how  to  translate  the  burn- 
ing   words   oj  that    mighty  genius   into    the 


"  There  is  real  p07ver  in  these 
f>ower,  real  power,  and  plenty  of  it.  .  .  . 
There  is  such  a  mo ra I  veraciousness  about  h im , 
such  a  projound  and  over-mastering  belief  that 
Christ  has  proved  a  bona-fide  cure  for  un- 
holiness,  a?td  such  an  intensity  of  eagerness 
to  lead  others  to  seek  and  profit  by  that  means 
ofattainim:  the  trite  sanctity  which  alone  can 
enter  Heaven— that  we  wonder  not  at  the 
crowds  which  hang  upon  his  preaching,  nor  at 
the  success  of  his  fe>-vid  appeals  to  the  human 
conscience.  If  any  one  doubts  our  verdict, 
let  him  buy  this  volume.  No  one  7uill  regret 
its perusal."^LnERARV  Churchman. 


THE  LIFE  OF  TEMPTATION.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
Substance  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton-square,  in  Lent,  1872  ;  also  at  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street,  in  Lent,  1869.  By  the  Rev.  George  Body,  B.A., 
Rector  of  Kirkby  Misperton,  Yorkshire.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
4J-.  6d. 
Contents  : — The  Leading  into  Temptation — The  Rationale  of  Temptation — 
Why  we  are  Tempted — Safety  in  Temptation — With  Jesus  in  Temptation — 
The  End  of  Temptation. 

"  Regeneration  and  couT'ersian  seem  here  to  S07il-stirring   words,   dealing  with   the  my s- 

occupy   their  proper  places  in   the    Christian  teries     of    Christian    experience." — London 

economy,  and  the  general  subject  of  tempta-  Quarterly  Review. 

tiott  is  worked  out  with  considerable  ability."  "A    Collection  of  sermons,  pious,  earnest, 

— Church  Times.  and  eloquent." — English  Churchman. 

"  This  is  another  volume  of  simple,  earnest. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  INTERCESSION,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone,  RL  A.,  Pembroke  Colley;e,  Oxford.    Second  Edition, 
Small  8vo.     6s. 

"  Mr.  stone  has  no^v  given  to  the  public  a 
collection  of  fioems,  -widely  different  in  forjn, 
which  enable  us  to  measure  more  accurately 
his  powers,  not  merely  as  a  hyinnist,  but  as  a 
poet;  and  though  we  would  not  irijure  a 
groTving  reputation  by  overstating  his  mei-its, 
yet  we  can  safely  say  that  his  volume  contains 
much  genuine  poetry  which  will  be  read  with 
unqualified  pleasjire.  .  .  .  It  would  be 
ungrateful  of  us  to  put  do7vn  this  Z'olume 
withrut  expressing  the  great  pleasure  it  has 
afforded  us,  and  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  which  its  author  is  renderitis; 
to  tlie  Church." -  Church  Bells. 

"  .  .  .  We  all  know  him  so  well  as  the 
au'hnr of  tlubenutiful processional hytnn  '  The 
Church's  One  Fouttdation,'  the  Lenten  hymn 
'  Weary  of  Earth,'  and  other  favourites,  that 
we  7vere  fully  prepared  for  the  pleasure  that 
awaited  us  m  perusing  this  I'olume. " — Church 
Opinion. 

"  The  extracts  we  hmie  thusgi7<en,  differing 
as  they  do  alike  in  subject  and  in  style,  present 


fair  specimens  of  the  7'aried  interest  of  the 
volume,  and  of  the  poetic  powers  of  its  author. 
Most  of  our  reatiers,  ive  think,  luill agree  with 
us  that  the  publication  is  well-timed,  and  that 
it  has  much  in  it  that  is  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  readingr." — Church  Herald. 

'•  In  the  '  Knight  of  Intercession'  and  other 
poems  7ve  have  tlie  outpourings  of  a  pure  and 
devotional  spirit,  in  lans^unge  of  unassuming 
and  yet  genuine  poetry,  rising  at  times,  natur- 
ally and  without  effort,  to  a  quiet  but  real 
beauty." — .Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Stone,  it  is  clear,  has  studied  all  the 
best  models,  and  has  been  influenced  by  them  ; 
but  he  maintains  through  all  a  distinctly 
individual  note,  andgives  us  real  music.  .  .  . 
There  are  true  touches  in  the  Idylls,  and 
some  of  the  poems  on  pictures  are  remarkably 
expressive  and  skilful,  though  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  the  proper  working  out  of  such 
themes.  We  like  some  of  the  sonnets— some 
of  them  are  exceptionally  sweet  and flnished.'^ 
—  Nonconformist. 


H 


ilTcsBrs.  piiiington'js  JpublirattonB 


THE  ANNUAL    REGISTER  :    A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1S73.     8vo.      iSs. 

*^*  All  the  Volutnes  of  the  Nciv  Series  from  1S63  to  1S73  may  be  had, 
iSj-.  each. 


"  Well  edited,  excellent  type,  good  paper, 
and  in  all  respects  admirably  got  up.  Its  re- 
Z'ieiu  0/ affairs.  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign, 
is  fair,  concise,  and  complete."— JuliNiKc, 
Quarterly. 

"Solidly  valuable,  as  well  as  interesting." 
— Standard. 

"Comprehensive  aud  -well  executed." — 
Spectator. 

"  The  whole  ivork  being  7vell-7vritten,  and 
compiled  with  care  and  judgment,  it  is  inter- 
esting reading  /or  the  present  day,  -will  be 
tnore  -use/ul  as  a  ivork  oj  reference  in  future 
years,  and  will  be  most  valuable  of  all  to 
readers  of  another  generation.  Every  student 
of  history  knows  the  worth,  for  the  time  that 


it  covers,  of  the  old  'Annual  Register,'  and 
this  new  series  is  better  done  and  Tnore  cotn- 
prehensive  than  its  predecessor." — Examiner. 

"  This  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the 
'  Anmial  Register'  seems  well  and  carefully 
compiled.  The  narrative  is  accurate,  and  it 
is  obvio7is  that  the  ivriters  have  striven  to  be 
impartial." — Athen.«:um. 

"  The  whole  of  the  compilation,  however,  is 
readable,  and  some  of  its  ?nore  ijnportant  parts 
are  very  well  done.  Such  is,  among  other 
historical  portions,  the  account  of  the  situation 
ill  France  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  narrative  of  the  military  events  is 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  attractive." — 
Nation  (New  York). 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS  FOR  THE  HOLY  COM- 
MUNION. With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol.     With  rubrics  and  borders  in  red.     Royal  321110.     2J-.  6cl. 


"  Devout  beauty  is  the  special  character  of 
this  new  manual,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  favour- 
ite. Rarely  has  it  happened  to  us  to  fneet 
tuith  so  remarkable  a  combination  of  thorough 
practicalness  with  that  almost  poetic  warmth 
luhich  is  ttie  highest  flower  of  genuine  devo- 
tion. It  deserves  to  be  placed  along  with  the 
manual  edited  by  Mr.  Keble  so  shortly  before 
his  decease,  not  as  superseding  it,  for  the  scope 
of  the  two  is  different,  but  to  be  taken  along 
with  it.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and 
fulness  of  the  devotions  before  commjinion  in 
Mr.  Keble' s  book,  but  we  think  that  in  some 
points  the  devotions  here  given  after  Holy 
Comtnunion  are  even  superior  to  it." — Liter- 
ary Churchman. 

' '  Bishop  Ellicott  has  edited  a  book  of 
'  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the  Holy 
Cotnmunion,'  which,  among Eticharistic  man- 
uals, has  its  oivn  special  characteristic.  The 
Bishop  recommends  it  to  the  newly  confirmed, 
to  the  tender-hearted  and  the  devout,  as 
having  been  compiled  by  a  youthful  person, 
and  as  being  tnarked  by  a  peculiar  '  freshtiess.' 
Having  looked  through  the  volume,  we  have 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  reco?nmendations  of 
the  good  Bishop.  We  know  of  no  more  suit- 
able manual  for  the  newly  confirmed,   and 


nothing  more  likely  to  engage  the  sympathies 
of  youthful  hearts.  There  is  a  -union  of  the 
deepest  spirit  of  devotion,  a  rich  expression  of 
experimental  life,  with  a  due  recognition  of 
the  objects  of  faith,  such  as  is  ?iot  always  to  be 
found,  but  which  characterises  this  manual  in 
an  eminent  degree." — Church  Review. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  imprimatur  is 
attached  to  'Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the 
Holy  Communion.'  intetided  as  a  manual  for 
the  recently  confirtned,  nicely  printed,  and 
theologically  sound."— Chvrch  Times. 

"  Among  the  stipply  of  Eticharistic  Manu- 
als, one  deserves  special  attention  and  co?n- 
viendation.  '  Prayers  and  Meditations'  merits 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  epithets  of  '  warrn, 
devout,  andfresh.'  A  nd  it  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish Church  besides." — Guardian. 

"  We  are  by  no  meatis  surprised  that 
Bishop  Ellicott  should  have  been  so  mztch 
struck  with  this  little  work,  on  accidentally 
seeing  it  in  ma?iuscript,  as  to  urge  its  publica- 
tion, and  to  preface  it  with  his  commendation. 
The  devotion  which  it  breathes  is  truly  fervent, 
and  the  language  attractive,  and  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  young  person  the  work  is  altogether 
not  a  little  striking."— Record. 


THE  PRAYER  BOOK  INTERLEAVED  ;  With  Historical  Illus- 
trations and  Explanatory  Notes  arranged  parallel  to  the  Text.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Campion,  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  and  Rector 
of  St.  Botolph's,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Seventh 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     7^.  6il. 


EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  THE  MIRACLES.  Being  the  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1865.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo. 
7.?.  6d. 


CATECHESIS;   OR,   CHRISTIAN   INSTRUCTION   PRE- 

TARATORY  TO  CONFIRMATION  AND  P^IRST  COMMUNION. 
By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Small  Svo.     2s. 


A  THEORY  OP  HARMONY.  Founded  on  the  Tempered  Scale. 
With  Questions  and  Exercises  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  John  Stainer, 
Mus.  Doc,  M.A.,  Magd.  Coll.,  0.xon.,  Organist  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Second  Edition.     Royal  Svo.     "js.  6^/. 


"  //  is  the  _first  work  of  its  class  that  needs 
no  apology  for  its  introduction,  as  it  is  really 
Tnuch  needed  especially  by  teachers,  who 
7vould /ail  without  the  aid  of  its  principles  to 
account  for  many  of  the  effects  in  modern 
music,  used  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teaching 
of  the  schools.  Jt  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  give  a  more  elaborate  description  of  a  book 
destined  to  effect  an  entire  change  in  musical 
teaching  without  entering  into  details  that 
could  not  but  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
general  readers,  while  to  the  musician  and 
amateur,  the  possession  of  the  book  itself  is 
recommended  as  a  valuable  confirmation  of 
ideas  that  exist  to  a  large  extent  in  the  minds 
of  every  one  who  has  ever  thought  about 
music,  and  who  desires  to  see  established  a 
more  uniform  basis  of  study.  The  great  and 
leading  characteristic  of  the  ti'ork  is  its  logical 
reasoning  and  definitions,  a  character  not 
possessed  by  any  previous  book  on  the  subject, 
and  for  this  Dr.  Stainer' s  theory  is  certain  to 
gain  ground,  and  be  the  means  of  opening  an 
easy  and  pleasant  path  in  a  road  hitherto  beset 


with  the  thorns  and  briars  of  perplexing 
technicalities." — Morning  Post. 

"Dr.  Stainer  is  a  learned  musician, and 
his  book  supplies  a  manual  of  information  as 
well  as  a  rich  repository  of  musical  erudition 
in  the  form  of  classical  quotations  from  the 
great  masters." — John  Bull. 

"  Dr.  Stainer,  in  his  thoughtful  book,  sees 
clearly  of  amalgamating  opposing  systems  in 
order  to  found  a  theory  ofha>  mony.  He  bases 
his  work  on  the  tempered  scale,  and  he  devel- 
opes  and  illustrates  his  theory  by  questions  and 
exercises  for  the  use  of  students.  His  opening 
exposition  of  the  rudiments  of  music  is  clear  : 
when  he  reaches  the  regions  of  harmony  he 
comes  on  debateable ground." — ATHEN.euM. 

"  To  the  student  perplexed  and  chained 
down  by  the  multitudinous  rules  of  the  old 
theorists,  we  cannot  give  better  comfort  than 
to  advise  hifn  to  read  forthwith  Dr.  Stainer' s 
ingenious  and  thoughtful  book.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly well  got  up,  and  from  the  clearness 
of  the  type  used,  very  easy  and  pleasant  to 
read."— Choiv.. 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 

New  Edition.     Small  Svo.     ^s. 


By  Henry  Francis  Lyte,    M.A. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  FAMILY  PRAYER. 

H.  Ridley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hambleden.     Crown  Svo. 
Old  Testament — Genesis  and  Exodus.     2s. 
T,T       T.    .  .    i  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.     2s. 

New  Testament,  j  g^^  ^^,^^^^  ^^^  St.  Mark.     2s. 

The  Four  Gospels,  in  one  volume,     y.  6d. 


By  the  Rev.  W, 


THE    HAPPINESS   OF   THE   BLESSED    CONSIDERED 

as  to  the  Particulars  of  their  State  :  their  Recognition  of  each  other  in  that 
State  :  and  its  Differences  of  Degrees.  To  which  are  added  Musings  on  the 
Church  and  her  Services.  By  RICHARD  Mant,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.     New  Edition.     Small  Svo.     3j-.  6d. 


"  A  welcome  republication  of  a  treatise  once 
highly  valued,  and  tvhich  can  never  lose  its 
value.  Many  of  our  readers  already  know 
the  fulness  and  discrimination  with  which  the 
author  treats  his  subject,  which  must  be  one 
of  the  most  delightful  topics  of  meditation  to 
all  whose  heart  is  where  the  only  true  trea- 
sure is,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are 
entering  upon  the  evening  of  life."  —Church 
Review. 

"  The  value  of  this  book  needs  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  its  standard  character  having  been 
for  many  years  past  established.  The  edition 
in  which  it  reappears  has  evidently  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  will  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing it  more  generally  knovon." — Bell's  Mes- 
senger. 


"All  recognise  the  authority  of  the  com- 
tnand  to  set  the  affections  on  things  above, 
and  such  works  as  the  one  now  before  «J  7vill 
be  found  helpful  towards  this  good  end.  We 
are,  therefore,  sincerely  glad  that  Messrs. 
Rivington  have  brought  out  a  ne7v  edition 
of  Bishop  AI ant's  valuable  treatise." — Re- 
cord. 

"  This  beautiful  and  devotional  treatise, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  feeling 
a  more  deepened  interest  in  the  eternal  blessed- 
ness which  awaits  the  true  servants  of  our 
God,  concludes  very  appropriately  with  '  Mus- 
ings on  the  Church  and  her  Services,'  which 
7ue  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers." — 
Rock. 


i6 


iEcBsrs.  Jlibing ton's  f  ublkatious 


LIFE  OP  S.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Vicar  of  Rovvnhams, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Crown  8vo.     9^. 


"  A  most  readable  volume,  illustrating 
flizTti  and  ar>a>!geme?its,  which  frotn  the  cir- 
inmstances  of  the  day  are  invested  ivith 
peculiar  interest." — English  Churchman. 

•'All  ivill  be  pleased  at  reading  the  present 
admirably  written  natratizie,  in  which  we  do 
not  kfiow  whether  to  admire  more  the  can- 
dour and  earnestness  0/  the  writer  or  his 
plain,  sensible,  and  agreeable  style."— '^E.v.K.l.y 
Register. 

"  IVe  tiiist  that  this  deeply  interesting  and 
heantiftilly  written  hiograpiiy  will  be  e.vten- 
s-ively  circulated  in  £ngland."— Church 
Herald. 

"  H'e  heartily  recommend  the  ititroduction 
to  the  study  0/  all  concerned  with  ordinations." 
—Guardian. 

"  li'e  are  glad  that  S.    Vincent  de  Paul, 


one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  produced  by 
the  Galilean  Church,  has  at  last  found  a 
competent  English  biographer.  The  volume 
before  us  has  evidently  been  written  with  con- 
scientious care  and  scrupulous  industry.  It  is 
based  on  the  best  authorities,  which  have  been 
compared  with  praiseworthy  diligence ;  its 
style  is  clear,  elegant,  and  unambitioiis  ;  and 
it  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man  whom  it  commemorates." 
— Scottish  Guardian. 

"Mr.  IVilsoti  has  done  his  work  admirably 
and  evidefitly  con  amore,  and  he  cotnpletely 
proves  the  thesis  with  which  he  starts,  viz., 
that  in  the  life  of  the  Saint  there  is  a  homeli- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  a  general  absence  of 
the  jniraculous  or  the  tnore  ascetic  type  of 
saintliness." — John  Bull. 


HISTORY   OP   THE   CHURCH    UNDER    THE    ROMAN 

EMPIRE,  A.D.  30-476.     By  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake,  B.A.,  Chaplain  of  All 
Saints'  School,  Bloxham.     Crown  Svo.     "js.  6d. 


"  A  compendious  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  under  the  Roma7t  Empire  will  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  readers  of  ecclesias- 
tical lore.  .  .  .  The  author  is  giiite  free  front 
the  spirit  of  cotitroversialism;  wherever  he 
refers  to  a  prevalent  practice  of  ancient  titnes 
he  gives  his  authority.  In  his  statement  of 
facts  or  opinions  he  is  always  accurate  and 
concise,  and  his  manual  is  doubtless  destined 
to  a  lengthened  period  of  popularity." — Morn- 
ing Post. 

' '  It  is  very  well  done.  It  gives  a  very  com- 
p7-ehensive  view  of  the  progress  of  events, 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  at  the  great  centres 
of  civilisation  during  the  first  five  centuries 
of  Christianity."— tiKWM  News. 


"In  his  well-pla?tned  and  carefully  written 
volume  of  500  pages  Mr.  Crake  has  supplied  a 
well-knoT.un  and  lon^-felt  want.  Kelying  on 
all  the  highest  and  best  authorities  for  his 
main  facts  and  conclusiotis,  and  wisely  snak- 
ing use  of  all  tnodem  research,  Mr.  Crake  has 
spared  neither  time  tior  labour  to  make  his 
work  accurate,  trustworthy,  and  intelligettt." 
—Standard. 

"Really  interesting,  wellsuited to  theneeds 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  prepared,  and  its 
Church  tone  is  unexceptionable." — Church 
Times. 

"  As  a  volume  for  students  and  the  higher 
for?ns  of  our  public  schools  it  is  admirably 
adapted."— CnvRcn  Herald. 


THE  ANNOTATED  BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER ;  being 

an  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Devotional  System 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  History  of  the  Reformation,"  "  Directorium  Pas- 
torale," Editor  of  "The  Dictionary  of  Theology,"  &c.  Sixth  edition,  re- 
vised.    Imperial  Svo.     36^.,  or  half-bound  in  morocco,  485. 

OUR  MOTHER  CHURCH  :  being  Simple  Talk  on  High  Topics.     By 
Anne  Mercier.     Crown  Svo.     'js.  6d. 

"  We  have  never  seen  a  book  for  girls  of  its 
class  which  commends  itself  to  us  more 
particularly  than  •Our  Mother  Church'  by 
Mrs.  Jerome  Mercier.  The  author,  who  is 
the  wi'e  of  an  earnest  parish  priest  of  the 
Anglican  school,  near  London,  calls  her  work 
'simple  talk  on  great  subjects,'  and  calls  it  by 
a  name  that  describes  it  almost  as  completely 
as  we  could  do  in  a  longer  notice  than  we  can 
spare  the  volume.  Here  are  the  headings 
of  the  chapters:—'  The  Primitive  Church,' 
'Primitive  Places  and  Modes  of  ]l'orship,' 
'  The  Earlv  Eni:lish  Church,'  '  The  Monastic 
Orders;  '  The  friars,'  '  A  Revie7u  oj  Church 
History,'  '  The  Prayer  Book,'  (four  chapters), 
'Symbolism;  'Church  A  rcliitecture;' lVindo7vs 
and  Bells;  'Church  Music;  '  Chutxh  Work.' 


No  one  can  fail  to  comprehend  the  beautifully 
simple,  devout,  and  cippropriate  language  in 
which  Mrs.  Mercier  embodies  what  she  has  to 
say ;  and  for  the  facts  with  which  she  deals 
she  has  taken  good  care  to  have  their  accuracy 
assured." — Standard. 

"  The  plan  of  this  pleasant-looking  book  is 
excellent.  It  is  a  kind  of  Mrs.  Markham  on 
the  Church  of  England,  written  e.^peciallyfor 
,^irls,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  it 
become  a  favourite  in  schools.  .  .  .  It  is 
really  a  conversational  hand-book  to  the 
English  C/iurch's  history,  doctrine,  and  ritual, 
complied  by  a  very  diligent  reader  from  some 
of  the  best  modern  Anglican  sources." — Eng- 
lish Churchman. 
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THE  DIVINITY  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS 

CHRIST;  being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866.  By  Hknky  Parry  Lid- 
don,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.      Seventh  Edition.      Crown  8vo.     ^s. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD.  By  Hknry  Parry  Liddun,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised.      Crown  8vo.      5^-. 

SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  RELIGION.  Lent  Lectures.  By  Henry 
Parry  Liddo.n,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor 
of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.     5J-. 

HOUSEHOLD  THEOLOGY:  A  Handbook  of  Religious  Information 
respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine 
Worship,  the  Creeds,  &c.,  &c.  By  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.  New^ 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     ^s.  6c/. 

LIBER  PRECUM  PUBLICARUM  ECCLESI^  ANGLI- 
CANyE.  A  GuLiELMo  Bright,  A.M.,  et  Petro  Goldsmith  Medd, 
A.M.,  Presbyteris,  Collegii  Universitatis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  Sociis,  Latine  red- 
ditus.     New  Edition,  with  all  the  Rubrics  in  red.     Small  8vo.     6s. 

THE  PSALMS.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew.  With  Notes,  chiefly 
Exegetical.  By  William  Kay,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Great  Leghs ;  late  Princi- 
pal of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.     Second  Edition.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

"Like  a  sound  Churchman,  he  references  ing,   ivith   the  power  to   make  use  of  it." 

Scripture,    upholding  its  authority    against  British  Quarterly  Review. 
sceptics;  and  he  does  not  denounce  such  as  "  The  execution  of  the  work  is  careful  and 

differ  from  him  in  opinion  -with  a  dogmatism  schoiarfy."—\J NION  Review. 
unhappily   too   common   at   the  present  day.  "  To    mention    the    name    of  Dr.    Kay   is 

Hence,  readers  will  be  disposed  to  consider  his  e/iottgh    to   secure  respectful  attention  to  his 

conclusions  wort/iy  of  attention;  or  perhaps  new   translation   of  the   Psalms.     It  is    en- 

to  adopt  them  without  inquiry.     It  is  super-  riched    with    exegetical    notes    containing  a 

/luous    to  say  that  tlie  translation  is  better  "Wealth  of  sound  laarnijig,  closely  occasionally, 

and   more  accurate  on    the   whole   than  our  perhaps    too  closely  condensed.     Good  care  is 

received   one.    or    that    it    often    reproduces  taken  of  the  student  not  learned  in  Hebrew; 

tite  sense  of  the  original  happily." — Athen-  -we  hope  the  Doctor's  example  will  prevent  any 

MUt.i.  abuse   of  this   consideration,    and    stimulate 

"Dr.     Kay    lias   profound    reverence  for  tlwsewhoprofit  by  it  to  follow  him  into  the  very 

Divine  truth  and  exhibits  considerable  read-  text  of  the  ancient  Revelation'" — John  Bul 

AID  TO  PRAYER;  OR  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  DEVOTION,  With  Forms  of  Prayer  for  Private  Use.  By 
Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  Author  of  "Sermons  on  Special  Occasions," 
Hulsean  Lectures  on  "The  Age  and  the  Gospel,"  &c.  Second  .Edition. 
Square  32mo.      7.s.  6J. 

''The  valuable  cJiaracteristic  of  this  work  a  mtiured  judgment,  and  of  an  experimental 
ivillbe  recognised  by  every  serious,  thoughtful  acquiintance  with  a  subject  confessedly  dif- 
Christtan.  in  a  word,  by  all  who  perceive  and       ficu/t.andors,t/>renf!  iin''Ort^nce."—\<F.cr,KD 


lament   ttie  growing  tendency    to  prefer  tlie 
claims  oj  exter.al  sendee,  ecclesiastical  con- 


"  Eloquently,  ab'v,  and  practically  written. 
-English  Church.\ 


troversy,    or    multiplied    activities!     to     the  "' Aids  to  I' raver   has  deservedly  reached 

practice^    of   private     devotion.       'Aids    to  a  secont  edition     The  sermon  mHliod  of  treat- 

J'rayer   offers  both  encouragement  and lu-lp  to  ment  has  been,  wisely  discontinued."— ]oHti 

those  who  aspire  to  higher  attainments  in  the  Bull. 
Divine  L  ife.     Every  page  bears  tfie  impress  of 


i^lcssi'iv  ^ibingtou'js  JOublications 


A  COMPANION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Being  a  Plain 
Commentan'  on  Scripture  History,  down  to  the  Birth  of  our  Lord.  Small 
Svo.     3^.  dd. 

Also  in  Two  Parts  : — 
Part  I. — The  Creation  of  tlie  World  to  the  Reign  of  Saul. 
Part  II.— The  Reign  of  Saul  to  the  Birth  of  our  Lord. 
Small  Svo.     is.  each. 


"A  most  admiratlf  Companion  to  the  Old 
Testament,  being  far  the  most  concise  yet  com- 
plete commentary  en  Old  l^estament  history 
ivith  ivhich  -we  have  met.  Here  are  combined 
orthodoxy  and  learning,  an  intelligent  and 
at  the  same  time  interesting  summary  of  the 
leading  facts  of  the  sacred  story.  It  should 
be  a  text-book  in  every  school,  and  its  value 
is  immensely  enhanced  by  the  copious  and 
complete  index. ^' — John  Bull. 

"  This  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  aid  to 
the  right  -understanding  of  the  Bible.  It 
throws  the  wliole  Scripture  narrative  into 
one  from  the  creation  downwards,  the  author 
thus  condensing  Pfideaux,  Shuckford,  and 
Russell,  and  in  the  most  reverential  tnanner 
bringing  to  his  aid  the  -writings  of  all  modern 
annotators  and  chronologists.  There  are  no 
lengthy  comments,  no  visionary  theories,  no- 
thing speculative  ;  all  is  plain  matter  of  fact, 
intelligibly  stated.  The  book  is  one  that 
should  have  a  -wide  circulation  amongst 
teachers  and  students  of  all  denominations." — 
Bookseller. 

"  Is  a  very  compact  s-ummary  of  the  Old 


Testament  narrative,  put  together  so  as  to 
explain  the  connection  and  bearing  of  its  con- 
tents, and  written  in  a  very  good  tone  ;  ivith 
a  final  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  fews  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  its  purpose.  It  does 
not  confine  itself  to  merely  chronological 
difficulties,  but  comments  briefly  upon  the 
religious  bearingof the  text  also." — Guardian. 
' '  The  handbook  before  us  is  so  full  and  satis- 
factory, considering  its  compass,  and  sets 
forth  the  history  of  the  old  covenant  with 
such  conscientious  minuteness,  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  prove  a  godsend  to  candidates  for 
exatnination  in  the  Rudimenta  Religionis 
as  well  as  in  the  corresponding  school  at  Cam- 
bridge. .  .  .  Throughout  his  work  the 
writer  of  this  ' companion,'  ^commentary,' 
or  '  handbook,'  exhibits  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tensive research  into  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  enlightenment  as  to  the  sacred 
history,  and  an  independent,  though  cau- 
tious, judgment  in  his  choice  bet-ween  con- 
flicting theories  and  explanations." — English 
Churchman. 


PROPHECIES  AND  THE  PROPHETIC  SPIRIT  IN  THE 

CHRISTIAN  ERA;  an  Historical  Essay.  By  John  J.  Ign.  Von.  Bol- 
linger. Translated,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by 
Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Svo.     loj-.  bd. 


FABLES  RESPECTING  THE  POPES  OP  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES.  A  Contribution  to  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  John  J.  Ign.  Von 
DoLLiNGER.  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Appendices,  by  Alfred 
Plummer,  M.A.,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham,  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Svo.     14^-. 


DIRECTORIUM    PASTORALE.       The   Principles   and   Practice   of 

Pastoral  Work  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c. 
&c.     Third  Edition,  revised.      Crown  Svo.      ^s.  6d. 


"This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  work  which 
has  become  deservedly  popular  as  the  best 
extant  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  pastoral  work  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Its  hints  and  suggestions  are  based  on 
practical  experience,  and  it  is  further  re- 
commended by  the  majority  of  our  Bishops  at 
the  ordination  of  priests  aud  deacons." — 
Standard. 

"Its  practical  -usefulness  to  the  parochial 


clergy  is  proved  by  the  acceptance  it  has  al- 
ready received  at  their  hands,  and  no  faithful 
parish  priest,  who  is  workijig  in  real  earnest 
for  the  extension  of  spiritual  instruction 
a?nongst  all  classes  of  his  flock  will  -rise  from 
the  perusal  of  its  pages  without  having  ob- 
tained so7ne  valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  jnode 
of  bringing  home  our  Church's  system  to  the 
hearts  of  his  people." — National  Church. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  HERMAS.  Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.      Small  Svo.     4^.  dd. 
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SERMONS  ON  CERTAIN  OP  THE  LESS  PROMINENT 
FACTS  AND  REFERENCES  IN  SACRED  STORY.  By  Henry 
Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.     New  Edition.     Two  vols.     Crown  8vo.     5^.  each. 

too  ivtil  knoivn  to  require  any  commendation 
from  us.  We  have  here  all  the  po^ver  oj 
rhetoric,  and  tlu  grace  ami  beauty  of  style,  for 
ivkich  the  author  has  been  distinguished,  and 
•which  have  contributed  to  render  him  a 
model  to  preachers,  and  given  him  a  represen- 
tative position  in  the  history  of  the  English 
pulpit."— \y^^K.i.\  Review. 

"  Polished,  classical,  and  winning,  these 
sermons  bear  the  marks  of  literary  labour. 
A  study  of  them  will  aid  the  modern  preacher 
to  refine  and  polish  his  discourses,  and  to  add 
to  the  vigour  which  is  now  the  fashion  the 
graces  of  chastened  eloquence  and  winning 
rhetoric."— ENGLISH  Churchman. 


"  JfV  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  of  who  t 
we  have  always  considered  to  be  Melvilfs  best 
sermons,  because  in  them  we  have  his  be.  t 
thoughts.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  sermons  are 
the  strongest  arguments  yet  adduced  for  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptu- 
ral narratives." — Standard. 

"  Many  who  admire  elegant  phraseology, 
and  the  other  runu  rarely  exhibited  consti- 
tuents of  pulpit  eloquence,  will  be  glad  to  have 
in  a  convenient  shape  a  judicious  selection  of 
Canon  MelviWs  sermons.  Mr.  Melvill  ■was 
one  of  the  few  really  successful  preachers  of  our 
day." — Examiner. 

"  The  sermons  of  the  lamented  Melvill  are 

SELECTION  FROM  THE  SERMONS  PREACHED  DUR- 
ING THE  LATTER  YEARS  OF  HIS  LIFE,  IN  THE  PARISH 
CHURCH  OF  BARNES,  AND  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST. 
PAUL'S.  By  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     Two  vols.     Crown  8vo.     $s.  each. 

Two  other  volumes  of  the  late  Canon  Mel- 
IFs  sermons  cotitain  forty  discourses  preached 


"  MelvilTs  chief  cliaracteristic  was  humility, 
that  truest  mark  of  real  nobility  of  soul  and  of 
genuine  genius;  and  his  sole  actuating  prin- 
ciple in  life  was  devotion  to  duty — duty  to  God 
and  duty  toman,  and  never  were  the  two  more 
beautifully  blended  together  than  in  him. 
'  While  the  pure  truths  of  the  Gospel,'  observes 
his  biographer  in  the  vietnoir  prefixed  to  these 
sermons,  'flowed  so  persuasively  from  his  lips, 
the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  ever  reigned  in 
his  heart,  and  the  purest  charity  itifiuenced 
his  every  thought  and  every  action.'  .  .  .  The 
style  of  Canon  MelvilFs  sermons  is  rather 
Ciceronian  than  Demosthenic,  rather  splendid 
and  measured  than  impetuous  and  fervid." — 
Standard. 

SERMONS.     By  Henry  Melvill, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
5j.  each.     Sold  separately. 

"Messrs.  Rivington  have  published  very 
opportunely,  at  a  time  when  Churchmen  arc 
thinking  with  satisfaction  of  the  7ievu  blood 
infused  into  the  Chapter  of  St.  Pauti,  sermons 
(y  Henry  Melvill,  who  in  his  day  was  as  cele- 
brated as  a  preacher  as  is  Cation  Liddon  now. 
riie  sermons  are  not  only  couched  in  elegant 
language,  but  are  replete  7vith  matter  whicii 
the  younger  clergy  would  do  well  to  study." ^ 
John  Bull. 

"Henry  MelvilPs  intellect  was  large,  his 
imagination  brilliant,  his  ardour  intense, 
and  his  style  strong,  fervid,  and  picturesque. 
Often  he  seemed  to  glow  with  the  inspiration  of 
a  prophet." — American  Quarterly  Church 
Review. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  quote  portions  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  andpoiver.  It  was  not,  hoivever, 
the  charm  of  style,  nor  wealth  of  words,  both 
which  Canon  Melvill  possessed  in  so  great 
abundance,  that  he  relied  on  to  win  souls;  but 
the  power  and  spirit  of  Him  zvho  said,  'I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  to  Me.'" — 
Record. 

"Every  one  who  can  remember  the  days 
when  Canon  Melvill  was  the  preacher  of  the 
day,  will  be  glad  to  see  these  four-atid-twenty 
of  his  sermons  so  nicely  reproduced.     His  Ser- 


by  him  in  his  later  years,  and  they  are  pre- 
faced by  a  short  memoir  of  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  most  impressive  preachers  of  recent  times. " 
— Examiner. 

"  These  outlines  contain  probably  the  last 
specimens  of  the  work  of  a  great  master  in  the 
art  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  In  the  sermons 
of  Henry  Melvill  there  are  a  certain  dignity 
and  elevation  of  style  and  handling  which 
belong  rat/ier  to  the  past  than  to  the  present. 
,  ,  .  There  are  in  the  sermons  before  us 
all  Melvill's  wonted  grace  of  diction,  strength 
of  reasoning,  and  aptness  of  illustration." — 
Weekly  Review. 

B.D.,  late  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
New  Edition.     Two  vols.     Crown  8vo. 


vtons  -were  all  the  result  of  real  study  and 
genuine  reading,  "with  far  more  theology  in 
them  than  those  of  many  who  make  much  more 
profession  of  theology.  There  are  sermons 
here  which  we  can  personally  remember;  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  reminded  oJ 
them,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  brought 
before  the  present  generation.  We  hope  that 
they  may  be  studied,  for  they  deserve  it  tho- 
roughly."~~LiTS.RARV  Churchman. 

"  Feiu  preachers  have  had  more  admirers 
than  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  and  the  neiv 
edition  of  his  Sermons,  in  two  volumes,  will 
doubtless  fnd  plenty  of  purchasers.  The  Ser- 
mons abound  in  thous:ht,  and  the  thoughts  are 
couched  in  English  which  is  at  once  elegant 
in  construction  and  easy  to  read." — Church 
Times. 

"  Tlie  Sermons  of  Canon  Melvill,  now  re- 
published in  two  handy  volumes,  need  only  to 
be  mentioned  to  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 
Sound  learning,  well-weighed  words ,  calm  and 
keen  logic,  and  solemn  deiioutness,  mark  the 
whole  series  of  masterly  discourses,  which  em- 
brace some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and  set  them  forth  in  clear  and  Scriptural 
strength." — Standard. 
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A    DEVOTIONAL   COMMENTARY   ON    THE    GOSPEL 

NARRATIVE.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  A  New  and  uniform  Edition.  In  Eight  vols. 
Crown  8vo.     ^s.  each. 


THOUGTiTS  ON  THE  STUD  V  OF 

THE  HOLY  GOSPELS. 
Characteristic  DiiTerences  in  the  Four 

Gospels. 
Our  Lord's  Manifestations  of  Himself 
The  Rule  of  Scriptural  Interpretation 

furnislied  by  our  Lord. 
Analogies  of  the  Gospel. 
Mention  of  Angels  in  the  Gospels. 
Placesof  our  Lord's  Abodeand  Ministry. 
Our  Lord's  Mode  of  Dealing  with  His 

Apostles. 
Conclusion. 

A  HARMONY  OF  THE  FOUR 
E  VANGELISTS. 
Our  Lord's  Nativity. 
Our  Lord's  Ministry — Second  Year. 
Our  Lord's  Ministry — Third  Year. 
The  Holy  Week. 
Our  Lord's  Passion. 
Our  Lord's  Resurrection. 

OUR  LORD'S  NATIVITY. 
The  Birth  at  Bethlehem. 
The  Baptism  in  Jordan. 
The  First  Passover. 

OUR  LORDS  MINISTRY. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

The  Second  Passover. 
Christ  with  the  Twelve. 
The  Twelve  sent  forth. 

"  There  is  not  a  better  comfianioit  to  be 
found  for  the  season  than  the  beautiful '  De- 
votional Commentary  on  the  Gospel  Narra- 
tive,'by  the  Kev.  Isaac  Williams 4 

rich    tnine    for    devotional    and    ilieological 

Stu  ('y."^GUARDIAN. 

"So  infitiite  are  the  depths  and  so  innumer- 
able tlie  beauties  of  Scripture,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Gospels,  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  describing  the  manifold  excellences 
of  Williams'  exquisite  Commentary.  Deriv- 
ing its  profound  appreciation  of  Scripture 
from  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  it  is 
only  -what  every  student  knoius  >nust  be  true 
to  say  tliat  it  extracts  a  -whole  wealth  of 
tneaninsr  from  each  sentence,  each  apparently 
faijit  nilu'sion,  each  word  in  the  text." — 
Church  Review. 

''Stands  absolutely  alone  in  our  Ens^lish 
literature  ;  there  is,  tve  should  sav,  no  chance 
of  its  being  superseded  by  any  better  book  of 
its  kind ;  and  its  merits  are  oftlie  very  highest 
order." — Litekakv  Churchman. 

"  It  7uould  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  use- 
ful present,  at  a  small  cost,  than  this  series 
ivoulii  be  to  a  young  man  on  his  first  entering 
into  Holy  Orders,  and  many,  no  doubt,  wll 
avail  themselves  of  the  republication  of  these 
itsefui  volumes  lor  this  purpose.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  sermon  material  to  be  drawn 
from  any  one  of  them." — Church  Times. 


OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Teaching  in  Galilee. 

Teaching  at  Jerusalem. 

Last  Journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

THE  HOLY  WEEK. 
The  Approach  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Teaching  in  the  Temple. 
The  Discourse  on  the  Mount  o    Olives. 
The  Last  Supper. 

OUR  LORD'S  PASSION. 
The  Hour  of  Darkness. 
The  Agony. 
The  Apprehension. 
The  Condemnation. 
The  Day  of  Sorrows. 
The  Hall  of  Judgment. 
Tlie  Crucifixion. 
Tire  Sepulture. 

OUR  LORD'S  resurrection: 

The  Day  of  Days. 
The  Grave  Visited. 
Christ  Appearing. 
The  Going  to  Einmaus. 
The  Forty  Days. 
The  Apostles  Assembled. 
The  Lake  in  Galilee. 
The  Mountain  in  Galilee. 
The  Return  from  Galilee. 

"  This  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
'  Devotional  Commentary '  on  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, opening;  out  everywhere,  as  it  does,  the 
spiritu  1 1  beauties  atid  blessedness  of  the  Divine 
message ;  but  it  is  something  more  t/ian  this, 
it  meets  difficulties  almost  by  anticipation, 
and  throws  the  ligftl  of  learning  over  some  of 
the  very  darkest  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." —'Rock. 

"  The  author  has  skilfully  cotniared  and 
blended  the  narratiries  of  the  different  Gospels, 
so  as  to  gizie  a  synofitical  view  of  tlie  fiistory : 
and  though  the  commentary  is  called  'devo- 
tional,' it  is  scholarly  and  su^s^estive  in  other 
respects.  T/ie  size  of  tJie  work,  extending,  as 
it  does,  over  ei'ht  volumes,  jnay  deter  pur- 
chasers and  readers  ;  but  each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  we  recommend  students  to 
taste  a  samHe  of  the  author's  quality.  Some 
things  tfiey  jnty  question  ;  but  the  7'olumes 
are  really  a  lielpful  and  valuable  addition  to 
our  stores."— ^KV.v.w  A  N. 

"  The  high  and  solemn  verities  of  tJie 
Saviour  s  sufferings  and  death  a'-e  treated 
with  ^reat  reverence  and  ability.  The 
tlioroiigh  deiioutness  which  fieriiades  the  book 
commends  it  to  ow  h-'art.  Tfiere  is  much 
to  instruct  and  helfi  the  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  no  tna'ter  to  what  section  of  tlie 
Churcli  he  may  belong." — Watchman. 
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FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF  HOLY  SCPJPTURB.  In  a 
Series  of  Strmoiis.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  b.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Colle^'e,  Oxforrl.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  51. 


THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,    in  a  senes 

of  Sermons.      By  the  Rev    Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  5J. 


"  Tleis  is  one  0/ the  feiu  volumes  0/ published 
sermons  that  ive  liitTe  been  able  to  read  -I'ith 
real  pleasure.  They  are  turitten  with  a 
chastened  elegance  0/  language,  and  perraded 
by  a  spirit  0/  earnest  and  simple  piety  Mr. 
Williams  is  nudeutly  ivhat  would  be  called  a 
very  High  Churchman.  Occasionally  his 
peculiar  Church  views  are  apparent;  but 
bating  a  /,iv  passages  here  and  tliere,  these 
sermons  will  be  read  with  pro/it  by  all  '  w/to 
pro/ess    and  call   themselves    Christians.'" — 

CONTRMPORAKV   RkVIKW. 

"  T/its  is  a  ne-w  edition  of  a  very  popular — 


and  deserziedly  popular — work  on  the  biography 
0/ the  Old  Testament  history  The  ikaracters 
are  ably  atid  profitably  analysed,  ami  that  bj 
the  hand  of  a  master  of  style  and  thought.  . 
.  .  T/ie  principle  of  selection  has  been  that 
of  prominence ;  and  partly,  too,  that  of  signi- 
ficance in  the  characters  so  ably  delineated. 
A  more  masterly  analysis  of  Scriptural 
characters  7ve  never  read,  nor  any  which  are 
more  calculated  to  impress  t/ie  mind  oj  tlie 
reader  with  feelings  of  love  for  what  is  good, 
and  abJwrrence  for  what  is  e7'il  " — Rock. 


THE  APOCALYPSE;  WITH  NOTES  AND  REFLEC- 
TIONS. By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams.  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ^s. 


"  This  7uork,  though  probably  less  read 
ihaji  it  deser^ies  to  be,  has  always  struck  us 
as  the  deepest  and  most    learned  oJ    all  the 


series  of  C07nmeniaries  with  ivhich  this  gifted 
author  has  enriched  the  Church."—  Church 

Times. 


APOSTOLICAL   SUCCESSION    IN   THE    CHURCH    OP 
-     ENGLAND.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Barton - 
on-the-Heath,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8vo.      I2s. 


"  Mr.  Haddan  s  estimate  of  t/ie  bearing  of 
his  subject,  and  of  its  special  importance  a: 
the  present  juncture  is  characteristic,  and  wilt 
well   repay  attention.  .      .      Mr.    Haddan 

is  strictly  argumentatire  throughout.  He  ab- 
stains with  some  strictness  from  everything 
■which  would  divert  either  his  reader  or  him- 
self from  accurate  investigation  of  his  reason- 
ing. But  his  volume  is  thoroughly  well 
written,  clear  and  forcible  in  style,  and  fair 
in  tone.  It  cannot  but  render  ■"aluable  sendee 
in  placing  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  their 
true  light  before  the  English  public." — 
Guardian. 

''Among  the  many  standard  theological 
■works  devoted  to  this  important  subject  Mr. 
H  addan''  swtll  hold  a  high  place ." — Standard. 

"  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  volume  widely 
circulated  and  generally  reail."— John  Bull. 

"A  weighty  and  7/aluable  treatise,  and  we 
hope  that  the  study  of  its  sound  and  well- 
reasoned  pages  will  do  much  to  fix  the  impor- 
tance, and  tlie  full  meaning  of  the  doctrine 


in  question,    in   tlie  minds  of  Church  people. 

.  .  We  hope  that  our  extracts  will  lead  our 
readers  to  study  Mr.  Haddan  for  themselves." 
— LrTERARY  Churchman 

"  This  is  not  only  a  very  able  and  carefully 
written  treatise  upon  the  doctrine  of  Apostoli- 
cal Succession,  but  it  IS  also  a  calm  yet  noble 
vindication  of  tlie  validity  of  the  Anglican 
Orders:  it  well  sustains  tlie  brilliant  reputa- 
tion which  Mr.  Haddan  left  behind  him  at 
Oxford,  and  it  supplements  his  other  profound 
historical  researches  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
This  book  will  remain  for  a  long  time  the 
classic  2uork  upon  English  Orders."— Church 
Review. 

"  A  very  temperate,  but  a  very  well  reasoned 
book."-  Westminster  Review. 

"  Mr.  Haddan  ably  sustains  his  reputation 
throughout  the  work.  His  style  is  clear,  his 
inferences  are  reasonable,  and  the  publication 
is  especially  well-timed  in  prospect  of  the 
coming  CEcumenical  Council." — Cambridge 
University  Gazette. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  SICK;  witli  other  Devotions.  By  LANCELOT 

Andrkwis,   D.D.,   sometime   Lord   Bishop  of  Winchester.  Edited  with  a 

Prefaceby  H.  P.  LiDDON.M.A.    Large  type.    With  Portrait.  Third  Edition. 
24m  o.      is.  (id. 


HELP   AND  COMFORT  FOR   THE  SICK   FCCR.    By  the 

Author  of    "Sickness;    its    Trials   and    Blessings."      New   Ldiiion.      Small 
8vo.     ij. 
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CURIOUS  MYTHS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Post-Mediaeval  Preachers,"  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    New  Edition.     Complete  in  One  Vol.     Crown  8vo.     6^. 


seldom  differ  from  him  without  hesitation." — 

AtHEN/EUM. 

' '  We  have  no  space  to  linger  longer  about  a 
bookwhich,  apart fro^n  its  didactic  pretensions, 
is  an  exceedingly  amusing  atid  interesting 
collection  of  old  stories  and  legends  of  the 
middle  ages." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  That,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  varteo.  fiecd 
of  tfteditrval  mythology,  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
should  have  culled  as  samples  of  its  richness 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  flowers  that  bloomed 
in  it,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  But  it 
shows  how  fertile  is  the  soil  when  he  is  enabled 
to  cull  from,  it  so  goodly  a  second  crop  as  t/tat 
•which  fie  here  presents  to  us.  The  myths 
treated  of  in  the  present  Z'olutne  vary  in  in- 
terest— they  are  all  curious  and  well  worth 
reading."— 'a OTKS  and  Queries. 


LETTERS  PROM  ROME  ON  THE  COUNCIL.  By  Quirinus. 
Reprinted  from  the  "Allgemeine  Zeitung."  Authorized  Translation.  Crown 
8vo.      12S, 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  COUNCIL.  By  Janus,  Authorized  trans- 
lation from  the  German.      Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7j.  6d. 

Bishops  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  consoli- 
dated the\Papal  influence.  For' all  this,  how- 
ever, unless  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  with  a 
mere  magnified  table  of  contents,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  book  itself,  in  which  he 
uiill  find  tlie  interest  sustained  "without  flag- 
'to  tlie  end." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  In  France, 


"  These  Essays  will  be  found  to  have  some- 
thing to  satisfy  most  classes  of  readers ;  the 
l<>vers  of  legends  proper,  t/te  curious  in  popular 
delusions,  the  initiated  in  Darwinian  and 
Monboddoan  theories  ;  and  if,  in  the  chapters 
on  Tell  and  Gellert,  we  are  a  little  struck  with 
the  close  following  of  Dasent's  track,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Norse  tales,  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  are  chapters — e.g.,  those  on  the 
Divining  Rod,  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  the 
Seven  Sleepers — which  present  new  matter, 
anddeserve  the  praise  of  independent  research." 
— Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  author,  indeed,  is  sometimes  fanciful 
and  overbold  in  his  conclusions ;  but  he  con- 
ducts us  through  marvellous  ways  —  ways 
which  he  has  studied  well  before  he  undertook 
to  guide  others;  and  if  we  do  not  always 
'■  in  his  descriptions  or  arguments,  we 


"  A  profound  and  learned  treatise,  evidently 
the  work  of  one  of  tlu  first  theologians  of  tfie 
day,  discussing  with  the  scientific  fulness  and 
precision  proper  to  German  investigation,  the 
great  doctrinal  questions  expected  to  come 
before  the  Council,  and  especially  tlie  proposed 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  work  in  existence  that  contains  at 
all,  still  less  within  so  narrow  a  compass,  so 
complete  a  record  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  infallibilist  tiieory,  a)id  of  all  the  facts  of 
Church  history  bearing  upon  it,  and  that  too 
in  a  fortn  so  clear  and  concise  as  to  put  the 
argument  within  the  reach  of  any  reader  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  while  the  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy of  the  writer,  and  his  constant  reference 
to  the  original  autliorities  for  every  statement 
liable  to  be  disputed,  makes  the  monograph  as 
a  whole  a  perfect  storehouse  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  tlie  historical  or  tlieological  stu- 
dent."— Saturday  Review. 

"  Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  errors  and 
contradictions  of  the  Popes,  and  of  the  position 
which,  as  a  matter  of  history,  tltey  held  in 
the  early  Church,  the  book  proceeds  to  describe 
the  three  great  forgeries  by  which  the  Papal 
claims  were  upheld — the  Isidorian  decretals, 
the  donation  of  Constantine,  and  the  decretum 
of  Gratian.  The  last  subject  ought  to  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  frightful  tyranny  of  a  cotnplicated  system 
of  laws,  devised  not  for  the  protection  of  a 
people,  but  as  instruments  for  grinding  t/iefn 
to  subjection.  Then,  after  an  historical  out- 
line of  the  general  growth  of  tlie  Papal  power 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
writers  enter  upon  the  peculiarly  episcopal 
and  clerical  question,  pointing  out  how  viar- 
vellously  every  little  chan^^e  %vorked  in  one 
direction,  invariably  tending  to  throw  tlie 
rule  of  tlie  Church  into  the  power  of  Rome  ; 
and  how  the  growth  of  new  institutions,  like 
the  monastic  orders  and  the  Inquisition,  gradu- 
ally withdrew  the  conduct  of  affairs  from  the 


etngi 

"In  France,  tn  Holland,  and  in  Germany 
there  has  already  appeared  a  multitude  of  dis- 
quisitions on  this  subject.  A  mong  these  seve- 
ral are  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  men 
of  high  standing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world, 
— men  admittedly  entitled  to  speak  with  the 
autliority  that  must  attach  to  established  re- 
putation :  but  not  one  of  them  has  hitherto 
produced  a  work  more  likely  to  create  a  deep 
impression  than  the  anonymous  German  pub- 
lication at  the  head  of  this  notice.  It  is  not 
a  piece  of  merely  polemical  writing,  it  is  a 
treatise  dealing  with  a  large  subject  in  an 
impressive  though  partisan  tnanner,  a  treatise 
grave  in  tone,  solid  in  matter,  and  bristling 
with  forcible  and  novel  illustrations." — Spec- 
tator. 

"  Rumour  will,  no  doid>t,  be  busy  with  its 
conjectures  as  to  tlie  name  which  lurks  beneath 
the  nom  de  plume  of  '  Janus'  We  do  not 
intend  to  offer  any  contribution  to^vards  the 
elucidation  of  tlie  tnystery,  unless  it  be  a  con- 
tribution to  say  tluit  the  book  bears  internal 
evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  Catholic,  and 
that  there  are  not  many  Catholics  in  Europe 
who  could  have  written  it.  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  it  is  no  exaggerated  praise  to  cliaracterize 
it  as  tlu  most  damaging  assault  on  Ultra- 
tnontanism  that  has  appeared  in  modem 
times.  Its  learning  is  copious  and  complete, 
yet  so  admirably  arranged  that  it  invariably 
illustrates  witltout  overlaying  tlie  argument. 
The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  aud  tliere  is  no 
attempt  at  rlietoric.  It  is  a  piece  of  cool 
a?id  masterly  dissection,  all  the  more  terrible 
for  the  passionless  manner  in  luhich  tlu 
author  conducts  tlu  operation," — Times. 


LIFE.  JOURNALS,  AND  LETTERS  OF  HENRY  ALPORD, 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Edited  by  his  Wiuow.  Tliird  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     gs. 

"  The  Life  of  Denn  Alford  7vill  haTC  afar  .     .     .     To  have  kno7vn  and  valued  Henry 

tnore  general  interest  than  that  of  many  more  Alford  will   long   be  a    source    of  heartfelt 

conspicuous  theologians.     .     .     .     His  life  is  satisfaction    to    many    others,    besides    those 

-written  by  his  ividow.  and  ive  need  scarcely  immediate  friends  -whose  names  are  linked 

say  that  it  -mas  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  with  his  in  this  beautiful  and  touching  Life 

for  a  wife  to  undertake.     On  the  whole,  Mrs.  by  his  widow." — Satukdav  Review. 

Alford  has  acquitted  herself  admirably.  .  .  .  "  Here  is  a  book  of  rare  interest,  t/te  editing 

His    life   was   the  best    commentary  on   his  of  which   bears  evidence  not  oitly  of  loving 

character,  and  the  remarks  we  have  tnade  or  affection,  as  was  natural,  but  of  great  care; 

quoted  as  -ue  have  gone  along  lea2>e  us  little  and hafipily  so  many  of  Dean  Alford" s  letters 

more  to  add.     Those  who  desire  thoroughly  to  are  given  that  one  has  a  real  insight  into  his 

appreciate    a   valuable  life  and  a   beautijul  own  feelings." — John  Bull. 

character  we  refer  to   the  volume  itself.^' —  "  No  elaborate  memoir  from  the  pen  of  etien 

Times.  his   most  intimate  friend  could  give  a  truer 

"It   was  a   beautiful  life  he   lived;    and  insight  or  reflect  more  clearly  the  beautiful 

touchingly  beautiful  in   its  unadorned  sim-  traits  of  A I  ford's  inner  character,  ■with  all 

flicity  is  tlie  record gi-.'en  to  us  in  this  volume  tlie  subdued  and  Christian  siueetness  urhich 

by  his    life-long  companion,    who  from    his  seems  to  have  characterized  the  late  Dean  of 

early  boyhood  had  shared   his  every  thought.  Canterbury  from  his  very  earliest  years,  tlian 

.     .     .      The  real  value  of  the  memoir  is  tliat  these  daily  '  Experiences,'  indited  by  his  own 

it  gives  us  so  attractive  a  portrait  of  its  sub-  hands." — Scotsman. 

ject.  Of  this  too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  "  IVe  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  ziolume 
.  .  .  The  goodfiess,  the  piety,  the  calm  for  its  incidents,  and  for  very  much  that  will 
thankfulness,  the  ready  submission,  tlucJiarity  enhatice  their  admiration  and  t/ieir  thankful- 
breathing  in  ez'ery  line,  is  icnmistakeable,  7iess  to  God  that  such  a  life  lias  been  lived. 
And  it  is  this  that  makes  the  book  so  attrac-  The  jnemoir  has  been  compiled  by  his  vjido-M 
tizie." — Guardi.^n.  in  a  spirit  in  perfect  sympathy  zuith  his  own." 

"  IVe    have    here    tlie    simple    and  loving  — British  Quarterly  Review. 
record  of  a  fuippy,  industrious,  and  holy  life. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  With  a  Critically  Revised  Text;  a 
Digest  of  Various  Readings  ;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic 
Usage  ;  Prolegomena  ;  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary.  For  the 
use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  late 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  New  Edition.  Four  Volumes.  Svo.  102s. 
The  Volumes  are  sold  separately  as  follows  : — 

Vol.      I. — The  Four  Gospels.     28^-. 

Vol.     II. — Acts  to  II.  Corinthians.      245. 

Vol.  III.— Galatians  to  Philemon.      lS.f. 

Vol.   IV. — Hebrews  to  Revelation.     32.?. 


THE   NEW   TESTAMENT   FOR   ENGLISH   READERS: 

containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  revised  English  Text  ;  Marginal 
References ;  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  Henry 
Alford,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  New  Edition.  Two  Volumes, 
or  four  parts.     Svo.     54.f.  6d. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  as  follows  : — 
Vol.  I,  Part  I. — The  Three  first  Gospels.     12s. 
Vol.  1,  Part  II.— St.  John  and  the  Acts.      \os.  Gd. 
Vol.  2,  Part  I.— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.      i6s. 
Vol.  2,  Part  II. — Plebrews  to  Revelation.     8vo.      16s. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 

PIOLY  ORDERS,  And  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  ;  with  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  same,  and  Forms  proposed  to  be  used.  By  Ciikistuiher 
Hodgson,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
Ninth  Edition.     Svo.      i6j. 
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KEYS  TO  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  KEY   TO   THE   KNOWLEDGE  AND   USE   OF   THE 

HOLY  BIBLE.     By  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Blunt,  M.A.     New  Edition.     Small 
8vo.     25.  6d. 


"Another  of  Mr.  BlunVs  useful  and  mork- 
inanlike  coinpildtions,  which  ivill  he  most 
accef>table  as  a  household  l>ook,  or  in  schools 
and  colleges.  it  is  a  capital  book  too  for 
scnoolwasters  and  pupil  teachers." — Literary 
Chukchman. 

"As  a  popular  handbook,  setting  forth  a 
selection  of  facts  o/ which  everybody  ought  to 
be  co^nizatit,  and  as  an  exposition  of  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  received  as  of  super- 
human origin,  Mr.  Blunt's  'Key'  will  be  use- 
ful."— Churchman. 


"  A  great  deal  of  useful  information  is 
comprised  in  these  pages,  and  the  book  will  no 
doubt  be  extensively  circulated  in  Church 
families." — Clerical  Journal. 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
a  capital  handbook  by  the  learned  editor  of 
'  The  Annotated  Book  of  Commor.  Prayer.^" 
— Church  Times. 

"  Merits  commendation  for  the  lucid  and 
orderly  arrangement  in  which  it  presents  a 
considerable  amount  of  valuable  and  interest- 
ing matter." — Record. 


A   KEY   TO    THE    KNOWLEDGE   AND    USE    OF  THE 

BOOK   OF   COMMON    PRAYER.      By  the  Rev.  J.  H.   Blunt,  M.A. 
New  Edition.      Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


"  To  us  it  appears  that  Mr.  Blunt  has  suc- 
ceeded very  well.  All  necessary  information 
seems  to  be  included,  atid  the  arrangement  is 
excellent." — Literary  Churchman. 

"  Jt  is  the  best  short  explanation  of  our 
offices  that  we  kno^v  of,  and  would  be  invalu- 
able for  the  use  of  candidates  for  confirmation 
in  the  higher  classes." — John  Bull. 


"  A  very  valuable  and  practical  manual, 
full  of  information,  which  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  instruct  and  interest  those  for  whom 
it  was  evidently  specially  ititended — the  laity 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  de.':erves  high 
commendation." — Churchman. 

"  A  thoroughly  sound  andvaluable  manual." 
— Church  Times. 

A  KEY  TO  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt,  ALA.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

"  Of  cheap  and  reliable  text-books  of  this 
nature  there  has  hitherto  been  a  great  iiiant. 
We  are  often  asked  to  recomtnettd  books  for 


use  in  Church  Sunday-schools,  and  we  there- 
fore take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  ive 
know  of  none  more  likely  to  be  of  service  both 
to  teachers  and  scholars  than  these  '  Keys.'" — 
Churchman's  .Shilling  Magazine. 

"  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Blunt's  most  -use- 
ful manuals,  with  all  the  frecision  of  a  school 
book,  yet  diverging  into  matters  of  practical 
application  so  freely  as  to  make  it  most  service- 
able, either  as  a  teacher's  suggestion  book,  or 
as  an  intelligent  pupil's  reading  book.''' — 
Literary  Chukxhman. 

"  Will  be  very  useful  for  the  higher  classes 
in  Sunday-schools,    or  rather  for  the  fuller 


instruction  oj  the  Sunday-school  teachers 
themselves,  where  the  parish  priest  is  7vise 
enough  to  devote  a  certain  time  regularly  to 
their  pre  par  at  ion  for  their  voluntary  task." — 
Union  Review. 

"Another  of  the  many  useful  books  on 
theological  and  Scriptural  subjects  zuhich 
have  been  written  by  llu  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt.  The  present  is  entitled  '  A  Key  to 
Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  founded  on 
the  Church  Catechism,'  and  will  take  its 
place  as  an  elementary  text-book  upon  the 
Creed  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  Church 
Catechism  is  clearly  and  fully  explained  by 
the  author  in  this  'Key.'  Numerous  re- 
ferences. Scriptural  and  othenvise,  are 
scattered  about  the  book." — Public  Opinion. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(Ancient.)     Edited  by  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.     New  Edition.     Small 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

"It  offers  a  short  and  condensed  account  of 
the  origin,  growth,  and  condition  of  the 
Church  in  all  farts  of  the  world,  from  a.d.  I 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr. 
Blunt's  first  object  has  been  conciseness,  and 
this  has  been  admirably  cai~ried  out,  and  to 
students  of  Church  history  this  feature  will 
readily  recommend  itself.  As  an  tlementary 
work  'A  Key'  will  be  specially  valuable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  /loints  out  certain  defnite  lines 
of  thought,  by  which  those  who  enjoy  the 
opportunity  may  be  guided  in  reading  the 
statements  of  more  elaborate  histories.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Blunt  to 
remark  that,  for  general  readers,  the  little 
volume  contains  everything  that  could  be  con- 
sistently e.xpected  in  a  volume  of  its  character. 
There  are  many  notes,  theological,  scriptural. 


and  historical,  and  tlie  'get  up'  of  the  book  is 
specially  commendable.  As  a  text-book  fo-^ 
the  higher  forms  of  schools  the  work  luill  be 
acceptable  to  numerous  teachers." — Public 
Opinion. 

"  //  contains  some  concise  notes  on  Church 
History,  compressed  into  a  smalt  compass,  and 
•we  think  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference." — John   Bull. 

"A  very  terse  and  reliable  collection  of  the 
main  facts  and  incident  sconnec  ted  withChurch 
History  "—Rock. 

"  It  will  be  excellent,  either  for  school  or 
home  use,  either  as  a  reading  or  as  a  reference 
book,  on  all  the  main  facts  and  names  and 
controversies  of  tlie  first  fifteen  centuries.  It 
is  both  well  arranged  and  well  written." — 
Literary  Churchman. 
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KEYS  TO  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE— C<;«//««^</. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 

(Modern).     Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.     Small  8vo. 
2S.  6J. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

By  John  Pilkington  Norris,  MA.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  formerly  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


"  Tkis  is  very  muck  tJie  best  book  o/its  kind 
we  have  teen.  The  only  fault  is  its  shortness, 
'.vhich  prevents  its  going  into  the  details  which 
would  support  and  illustrate  its  statements, 
atid  which  in  the  process  of  illustrating  them 
■could fix  them  upon  the  minds  and  memories 
of  its  readers.  It  is.  hmverer,  a  great  im- 
proi'ement  upon  any  book  o/its  kind  we  know. 
It  bears  all  ike  marks  of  being  the  condensed 
work  of  a  real  scholar,  and  of  a  divine  too. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  '  Life 
of  Christ'  compiled  from  the  Four  Gospels  so 
as  to  exhibit  its  steps  and  stages  and  salient 
points.  The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  inde- 
pendent chapters  on  special  points." — Litkr- 
Ai;v  Churchman. 

"  This  book  is  no  ordinary  compendium,  no 
mere  '  cram-book' ;  still  less  is  it  an  ordinary 
rnuiing  book  for  sclwols  ;  but  the  schoolmaster, 
ti':e  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the  seeker  after 
a  comprehensive  kmnvledge  of  Divine  truth 
will  find  itworthyof  itsname.  CanonNtrris 
urrites  simply,  reverently,  without  great  dis- 
play of  learning,  giving  the  result  of  much 
careful  study  in  a  short  compass,  and  adorn- 
ing the  subject  by  tlie  tenderness  and  kontstv 


with  -which  he  treats  it.  .  .  .  We  hope 
that  this  little  book  will  have  a  very  rvide 
circulation  and  that  it  will  be  studied ;  and 
ive  canpromise  that  those  who  take  it  up  ■will 
not  readily  put  it  dawn  again." — Record. 

"  This  is  a  golden  little  volume.  Hat'ine 
often  to  criticise  unsparingly  volumes  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Rivington,  and  bearing  the 
deep  High  Church  brand,  it  is  the  greater 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  commend  this  book  so 
emphatically.  Its  design  it  exceedingly  modest. 
Canon  Norris  writes  primarily  to  help 
'younger  students'  in  studying  the  Gospels. 
But  this  unp>retending  volume  is  one  which 
all  students  may  study  with  advantage.  It 
is  an  admirable  manual  for  those  who  take 
Bible  Classes  through  the  GospeU.  Closely 
sifted  in  style,  so  that  all  is  clear  and  weighty  ; 
full  of  unostentatious  learning,  and  pregnant 
with  suggestion ;  deeply  reverent  in  spirit, 
and  altogether  Evangelical  in  spirit ;  Canon 
Norris'  book  supplies  a  real  want,  and  ought 
to  be  welcomed  by  all  earnest  and  devout 
students  of  the  Holy  Gospels."— LoNDOU 
Quarterly  Rbvibw. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  ACTS   OP  THE  APOSTLES. 
Pilkington  Norris,  M.A. 

New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


By  John 


"It  is  a  remarkably  well-written  and 
interesting  account  of  its  subject,  '  The  Book 
of  the  Acts,'  giving  us  the  narrative  of  St. 
Luke  with  exactly  what  we  want  in  the  way 
of  connecting  links  and  illustrations.  One 
most  notable  and  praiseworthy  characteristic 
of  the  book  is  its  candour.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  one  which  we  can  heartily  recommend." — 

Sl'ECTATOR. 

"  Of  Canon  Norris's  '  Key  to  the  Narrative 
of  the  Four  Gospels,'  we  wrote  in  high  approval 
not  many  months  ago.  The  present  is  not  less 
carefully  prepared,  and  is  full  of  the  unosten- 
tatious results  of  sound  learning  and  patient 
thought."— London  Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  oj 
'  Keys'  oPa  more  or  less  educational  character, 
which  are  in  the  course  of  publication  by 
Messrs.  Rivington.  It  gives  apparently  a 
very  fair  and  tolerably  exhaustive  resume  of 
the  contents  of  the  Acts,  with  which  it  deals, 
not  chapter  by  chapter,  but  consecutively  in 
the  order  of  thought." — School  Board  CHRON- 
ICLE. 


"  Few  books  have  ever  given  us  more  un- 
mixed pleasure  than  this.  It  is  faultlessly 
written,  so  that  it  reads  as  pleasantly  and 
enticingly  as  if  it  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  being  an  '  educational'  book.  It  is  complete 
and  exhaustive,  so  far  as  the  narrative  and 
all  its  bearings  go,  so  that  students  may  feel 
that  they  need  not  be  hunting  up  other  books  to 
supply  the  lacunae.  //  is  the  work  of  a  classical 
scholar,  and  it  leaves  nothing  wanting  in  the 
way  of  classical  illustrations,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Acts  are  of  special  importance. 
And,  lastly,  it  is  theologically  sound."— 'Lvve.K- 
ARY  Churchman. 

' '  This  is  a  sequel  to  Canon  Norris's  '  Key  to 
the  Gospels'  which  was  published  two  years 
ago,  and  which  has  become  a  general  favourite 
with  those  who  wish  to  grasp  the  leading 
features  of  the  life  and  word  of  Christ.  The 
sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  done  in 
tite  sattte  style;  there  is  the  same  reverent 
spirit  and  quiet  enthusiasm  running  through 
it,  and  the  same  instinct  for  seizing  the  lead- 
ing points  in  tlie  narrative." — Rkcoko. 


♦#*  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 


RIVINGTON'S  DEVOTIONAL  SERIES, 

Elegantly  piinfed  with  red  borders.      l6mo.     2s.  dd.  each. 


THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.  OF  THE  IMITATION  OP  CHRIST, 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  \s.,  or  in  Cover,  dd. 


"  A  very  beautiful  edition.  IVe  commend  it 
to  ttie  Clergy  as  an  excellent  gift-book  for 
tcacliers  a>id  other  workers." — Church  Times. 

"  This  work  is  a  precious  relic  of  mediaeval 
times,  and  ivill  continue  to  be  valued  by  every 
section  o/  the  Christian  Church." — Weekly 
Review. 

'^  A  beautifully  printed  pocket  edition  of  this 
mati'ellous  production  of  a  man,  who,  out  of 
the  dark  mists  of  popery,    saw  so  fnuch  of 


experimental  religion.  Those  who  are  well 
grounded  in  evangelical  truth  may  use  it  with 
profit." — Record. 

"A  very  clieap  and  handsome  edition." — 
Rock. 

"  This  new  edition  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness." 
— Church  Review. 

"Beautifully  printed,  and  very  clieap  edi- 
tions of  this  long-used  liand-book  of  deziotion" 
— Literary  World. 


THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISES  OF  HOLY  LIVING.     By 

Jeremy  Taylor,  U. D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  \s. 

THE    RULE   AND    EXERCISES  OP  HOLY  DYING.    Bj 

Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  \s. 

The  '  Holy  Living'  and  the  '  Holy  Dying  '  may  be  had  bound  together  in 

One  Volume,  5^'.  ;  or  without  the  red  borders,  is.  6d. 

"An  extremely  well-printed  and  well  got 
up  edition,  as  pretty  and  graceful  as  possible, 
aiui  yet  not  too  fine  for  rent  use.      We   wish 


the  devotions  of  this  beautiful  book  were 
more  commonly  j^f^/."— Literary  Church- 
man. 

"  IVe  must  admit  thai  there  is  a  want  of 
helps  to  spirittial  life  amongst  us.  Our  age  is 
so  secular,  and  in  religious  moz'einents  so 
bustliuf. ,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  inner  life 
is  too  often  forgotten.  Our  public  teachers 
may,  we  are  sure,  gain  by  consulting  books 
which  sliow  how  contentedness  and  selfrenuti- 
ciation  maybe  i?icreased ;  and  in  which  the 
pathology  of  all  human  affections  is  treated 
■with  a  fulness  not  common  in  our  tlieological 
class  rooms  " — Fkeeman. 

"  The  publis/u-rs  ha-'e  done  good  service  by 
the  fooduction  of  these  beautiful  editions  of 
works,  which  will  never  lose  their  pr 
to  devout  Christia?i  spirits.  It  is  not  > 
/or  us  to  say  a  word  as  to  t/ieir  intrinsic 
merits ;  we  liave  only  to  testify  to  the  good 
shaiun    in    these 


taste.  Judgment,   and 


"  IVe  ought  not  to  conclude  our  notice  oj 
recent  devotional  books,  witliout  mejitioni/tg 
to  our  readers  Hie  above  new,  elegant,  and 
cheap  reprint,  which  we  trust  will  never  be 
out  of  date  or  out  of  favour  in  tlie  English 
branch  ot  the  Catholic  C/j«rcA."— Literary 
Churchman. 

"  Tliese  manuals  of  piety  written  by  the 
pen  of  tlie  most  beautiful  writer  and  the  most 
impressive  divine  of  the  English  Church,  need 
no  comtnendation  from  us.  Tliey  are  k/unvn 
to  the  world,  read  in  all  lands,  and  translated, 
we  have  heard,  into  fifty  different  langitages. 
For  two  centuries  they  have  fed  tlie  faith  oJ 
thousands  upon  thousamis  of  souls,  now  we 
trust  happy  with  tlieir  God,  and  perhaps  medi- 
tating in  Heaven  with  gratitude  on  tlieir 
celestial  trutlis,  kindled  in  their  souls  by  a 
writer  wlio  was  little  sliort  of  being  inspired." 
— Rock. 

"  J'liese  little  volumes  luill  be  appreciated 
as  presents  of  inestimable  value." — Public 
Opinion. 

"  E  it  Iter  separate  or  bound  together,  may 
be  had  these  tzvo  standard  works  of  tlie  great 
divine.  A  good  edit  ion  very  tastefully  printed 
and  bound.^^^RKCORD. 


A  SHORT  AND  PLAIN  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  BETTER 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER;  to  which  is  annexed 
the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with   proper  Helps  and  Directions.      By 
Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     Complete 
Edition,  in  large  type. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  is.,  or  in  Cover,  6d. 

"  The  Messrs.  Rivington  have  published  a  Supper.  Tlie  edition  is  here  presetited  in 
new  and  unabridged  edition  of  that  deservedly  three  forms,  suited  to  tlie  various  members  oJ 
popular  work.   Bishop   Wilson  on  tlie  Lord's        the  hoiiselwld."-  ~ 


Public  Opinion. 
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RIVINGTON'S  DEVOTIONAL  SERIES— Continued. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DEVOUT  LIFE.     From  the  French 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and  Princeof  Geneva.    A  New  Translation. 


"  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  S.  Francis  de 
Sales'  '  Devout  Li/e :'  a  prettier  little  edition 
for  binding,  type,  and  paper,  of  a  very  great 
book  is  not  often  i<r«/."— Church  Revikw. 

"  The  translation  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
volume  is  beautifully  got  up.  It  would  serir 
admirably  as  a  gift  book  to  those  mho  are  abb 
to  appreciate  so  spiritual  a  writer  as  St. 
Francis."— Church  Times. 

"  It  has  been  tlie  food  and  Jiope  of  countless 
souls  ever  since  its  first  appearance  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  and  it  still  ranks  with 
Scupoli's    '  Combattimenio  Spirituale,'    and 


Arvisenet's  ' Memoriale  Vita  Sacerdotalis,' 
as  among  the  very  best  works  of  ascetic 
theology.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  care- 
ful and  convenient  version  to  our  readers.  — 
Union  Review. 

"  IVe  should  be  curious  to  know  by  how 
tnany  different  hatids  '  The  Devout  Life'  of 
S.  Francis  de  Sales  had  been  translated  into 
English.  At  any  rate,  its  popularity  is  so 
great  tliat  Messrs.  Rivington  have  just  issued 
another  translation  of  it.  The  style  is  good, 
and  the  volume  is  of  a  most  convenient  size. " 
— JoHM  Bull. 


PRACTICAL   TREATISE    CONCERNING   EVIL 

THOUGHTS  :  wherein  their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Effect  are  distinctly  con- 
sidered and  explained,  with  many  Useful  Rules  for  restraining  and  suppressing 
such  Thoughts  ;  suited  to  the  various  conditions  of  Life,  and  the  several  tem- 
pers of  Mankind,  more  especially  of  melancholy  Persons.  By  William 
Chilcot,  M.A. 


"  A  n  elegant  edition  of  an  old  devotional 
manual  by  a  clergyman  who  was  a  rector  in 
Exeter  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  seems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
truth  as  to  the  sources  of  e^'il  thoughts  and 
tlie  mode  in  which  they  may  be  expressed." — 
English  Independent. 

"  Tlie  book  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 


and  is  one  which  once  known  is  likely  to  be 
recurred  to  again  and  again,  a  characteristic 
not  always  to  be  met  ivith  in  works  of  our  own 
day."— Record. 

"  Messrs.  I\  ivington  have  done  all  thai 
publishers  could  do  to  give  strengthening 
matter  a  cheerful  form." — Church  Review. 


THE  ENGLISH  POEMS  OP  GEORGE  HERBERT,  togethe 

with  his  Collection  of  Proverbs,  entitled  Jacula  Prudentum. 


"  This  beautiful  little  volume  tvill  be  found 
specially  convenient  as  a  pocket  manual.  The 
'  Jacula  I'nuientum '  or  proverbs,  deserve  to 
be  more  luidely  kno^un  than  they  are  at 
present.  /«  many  copies  of  George  Herbert's 
writings  these  quaint  sayings  have  been  un- 
fortunately omitted."— Rock. 

"  George  Herbert  is  too  much  a  household 
name  to  require  any  introduction.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  tluit  Messrs.  F ivington  have 
published  a  most  compact  and  convenient 
edition  of  the  poems  and  proverbs  of  this  illus- 
trious English  divine." — English  Church- 
man. 

"  /4«  exceedingly  pretty  edition,  the  most 
attractive  form  we  have  yet  seen  from  this  de- 
lightful autlior,  as  a  gift-book."— \Jmou 
Review. 


"  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  the  guaivi  old 
English  bard.  All  loz'ers  of  the  '  Holy'  Her- 
bert will  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  F  ivington  for 
the  care  and  pains  they  have  besto^ved  in 
supplying  them  with  this  and  withal  conveni- 
ent copy  of  poems  so  well  kjcowti  and  so 
deseniedly  prized." — London  Quarterly 
Review. 

"A  very  tasteful  little  book,  and  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable  to  many." — Record. 

"  We  commend  this  little  book  heartily  to 
our  readers.  It  contains  Herbert's  English 
poems  and  the  'facula  Prudentum,'  in  a 
very  neat  volume  which  does  much  credit  to 
the  publishers ;  it  will,  we  hope,  meet  with 
extensive  circulation  as  a  choice  gift-book  at  a 
moderate  price." — Christian  Observer. 


THE    CHRISTIAN   YEAR  :    Thoughts   in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 

Holy  Da)s  throughout  the  Year.  Elegantly  printed  with  red  borders,  l6mo. 
2.f.  6</.  Cheap  edition  without  the  red  borders,  limp  cloth,  \s.  ;  or  in  paper 
cover,  6</. 
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NEW  THEOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 
DICTIONARY     OP    DOCTRINAL    AND    HISTORICAL 

THEOLOGY.  By  various  writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Editor  of  the  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Second  Edition. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  833  pages,  imperial  Svo  {_equal  to  six  Svo  volumes  of 
400  pages  each),  and  printed  in  large  readable  type,  \2s.,  or  half -bound  in 
morocco,  525.  dd. 

1.  Nature  of  the  work.  This  Dictionary  consists  of  a  series  of  original 
Essays  (alphabetically  arranged,  and  575  in  number)  on  all  the  principal  subjects 
connected  with  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  Some  idea  of  the  subjects, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  articles,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  titles  of  those 
which  occupy  the  work  from  page  700  to  page  720. 

Sign.  Spinozism.  Suffragan. 

Simony.  Spirit.  Sunday. 

Sin.  Spirit,  The  Holy.  Supererogation. 

SiNAiTic  Codex.  Sponsors.  Supernatural. 

Socinianism.  Subdeacons.  Superstition. 

Solifidianism.  Sublapsarianism.  Supralapsarianism. 

Soul.  Substance.  Supremacy,  Papal. 

2.  Object  of  the  Work.  The  writers  of  all  the  Essays  have  endeavoured  to 
make  them  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  majority  of 
readers  to  go  further  for  information,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  suggestive 
of  more  recondite  sources  of  Theological  study,  to  help  the  student  in  following  up 
his  subjects.  By  means  of  a  Table  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary,  a  regular  course  of 
such  study  may  be  carried  out  in  its  pages. 

3.  Principles  of  the  Work.  The  Editor  and  his  coadjutors  have  carefully 
avoided  any  party  bias,  and  consequently  the  work  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
"High  Church,"  "Low  Church,"  or  "Broad  Church."  The  only  bias  of  the 
Dictionary  is  that  given  by  Revelation,  History,  Logic,  and  tlie  literary  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  each  particular  contributor.  But  the  Editor  has  not  attempted  to  assist 
the  circulation  of  the  book  by  making  it  colourless  on  the  pretence  of  impartiality. 
Errors  are  freely  condemned,  and  truths  are  expressed  as  if  they  were  worth  ex- 
pressing ;  but  he  believes  that  no  terms  of  condemnation  which  may  be  used  ever 
transgress  the  bounds  of  Christian  courtesy. 

4.  Part  of  a  Series.  The  Dictionary  of  Theology  is  complete  in  itself,  but 
it  is  also  intended  to  form  part  of  a  Series,  entitled,  "A  Summary  of  Theology," 
of  which  the  second  vohime,  "A  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of 
Thought,"  is  in  the  press. 

"  Taken  as  a  luhole   the  articles  are   the  is  the  work  of  a  single  mind.     IV e  have  here 

work  0/ practised  writers,  and  well  informed  a   wider  range  of  thoiight  from    a  greater 

and  solid  theologians.     .     .     .     iVe  know  no  variety  of  sides.     We  have  here  also  the  work 

hook  of  its  site  and  bulk  luhich  supplies  the  of  men  who  evidently  know  what  they  write 

information  here  given  at  all ;  far  less  which  about,  and  are  sometvhat  more  profound  {to 

.•supplies  it  in    an  arrangement  so  accessible,  say  the  least),  than  tite  writers  of  the  current 

with  a  completeness  of  information  so  thorough,  dictionaries  of  Sects  and  Heresies.'" — Guar- 

and  with  an  ability  in  the  treatment  of  pro-  hian. 

found  subjects  so  great.      Dr.    Hook's  most  '^  Mere  antiquarianism, however  interesting, 

useful  volume  is  a  work  of  high  calibre,  but  it  has  little  place  in  it.     But  for  all  practical 
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furpotis  its  historical  articles  are  excellent. 
They  are  0/  course,  and  of  rucessity,  a  g:ood 
deal  condensed,  yet  they  are  wonderfully 
comfilete  ;  see  for  example  such  articles  as 
'  Aihtism,'  'Cabbala,'  'Calvinism,'  'Can- 
onisation,' 'Comiocations,'  'Evangelical,' 
'  Fathers,'  '  In/ant  Baptism,'  Gfc,  &'c.  But 
tht  strength  0/  the  book  lies  in  the  theology 
proper,  and  herein  more  particularly  in  what 
one  may  call  the  metaphysical sitie  0/ doctrine : 
— see  the  articles  on  '  Conceptualism,'  '  Doubt,' 
'  Dualism,'  '  Election,"  Eternity,'  'Everlast- 
ing Punishment,'  'Fatalism,'  and  t/ie  like. 
IVe  mention  these  as  characteristic  0/  the 
book.  At  the  same  time  other  ntore practical 
matters  are  fully  dealt  with.  There  are  ex- 
cellent aTtd  elaborate  papers  on  such  words  as 
'Eucharist,'  'Confession,'  'Blood,'  'Cross,' 
'  A  ntichrist,'  tosay  nothing  of  the  host  oj  minor 
matters  on  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  be 
able  to  turn  to  a  book  which  gives  you  at  a 
glance  the  pith  of  a  whole  libraiy  in  a  column 
or  a  page.  Thus  it  will  be  obvious  that  it 
takes  a  very  much  wider  range  tlian  any 
undertaking  of  the  same  kind  in  our  language ; 
and  that  to  those  of  our  clergy  who  have  not 
the  fortune  to  spend  in  books,  and  7vould  not 
have  the  leisure  to  use  them  if  they  possessed 
them,  it  will  be  the  most  serviceable  and  re- 
liable substitute  for  a  large  library  we  can 
think  of .  And  in  jnany  cases,  while  keeping 
strictly  within  its  province  as  a  Dictionary,  it 
contrives  to  be  marvellously  suggestive  of 
thought  and  refections,  which  a  serious 
minded  man  will  take  with  him  and  ponder 
aver  for  his  07im  elaboration  and  future  use. 
As  an  example  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the 
whole  article  on  Doubt.  It  is  treated  of 
under  the  successive  heads  of,—[i]  its  nature ; 
(2)  its  origin  ;  (3)  the  history  of  the  principal 
periods  of  Doubt;  (4)  the  consciousness — or 
actual  experience  of  Doubt,  and  havi  to  deal 
with  its  different  phases  and  kinds  ;  (5)  the 
relations  0/ Doubt  to  action  and  to  belief.  To 
explain  a  little  we  will  here  quote  a  para- 
graph or  txvo,  which  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers.     .  .      The  variety  of  the 

references  given  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
and  at  its  coticlusion,  shoiu  how  carefully  the 
writer  has  thought  out  and  studied  his  subject 
in  its  various  manifestations  in  many  various 
minds,  and  illustrate  very  forcibly  how  much 
reading  goes  to  a  very  small  amount  of  space 
in  anything  worth  the  name  of  '  Dictionary  of 
Theology.'  We  trust  most  sincerely  thai  the 
book  may  be  largely  used.  For  a  present  to  a 
clergyman  on  his  ordination,  or  from  a  par- 
ishioner to  his  pastor,  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate. It  may  indeed  be  called  'a  box  of 
tools  for  a  working  clergyman.'" — LITERARY 
Churchman. 

"Seldom  has  an  English  work  of  equal 
magnitude  been  so  permeated  with  Catholic 
instincts,  and  at  the  same  time  seldom  has  a 
work  on  theology  been  kept  so  free  from  the 
drift  of  rhetorical  incrustation.  0/  course  it 
is  not  meant  that  all  these  remarks  apply  in 
their  full  extent  to  every  article.  In  a  great 
Dictionary  tliere  are  compositions,  as  in  a 
great  house  there  are  vessels,  of  various  kinds. 
Some  of  these  at  a  future  day  may  be  replaced 
by  otliers  more  substantial  in  their  build, 
more  proportionate  in  their  outline,  and  more 
elaborate  in  their  detail.  But  admitting  all 
this,  the  whole  remains  a  home  to  which  the 
ttudtnt  will  ctmstantly  recur,  sure  to  find 


spacious  chambers,  substantial  furniture ,  and 
(which  is  most  important)  no  stinted  light." — 
Church  Rkvibw. 

"  The  second  and  final  instalment  of  Mr. 
Blunt's  useful  Dictionary,  itself  but  a  part  of  a 
fnore  comprehensive  plan,  is  nowbefore  the  pub- 
lic, and  fully  sustains  the  mainly  favourable 
impression  created  by  the  appearance  of  the 
first  part.  Within  the  sphere  it  has  marked 
out  for  itself,  no  equally  useful  book  of  reference 
exists  in  English  for  the  elucidation  of  theolo- 
gical problems.  .  .  .  Entries  which  dis- 
play much  care,  research,  and  judgment  in 
compilation,  and  which  will  make  the  task  oJ 
the  parish  priest  who  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  any  of  the  practical  questions  which  they 
involve  far  easier  tlian  has  been  hitherto. 
The  very  fact  that  the  utterances  are  here  and 
there  some^uhat  more  guarded  and  hesitating 
than  quite  accords  with  our  judgment,  is  a 
gain  in  so  far  as  it  protects  the  work  from  the 
charge  of  inculcating  extreme  views,  and  will 
thus  secure  its  admission  in  many  places  where 
moderation  is  accounted  the  crowning  grace.' 
— Church  Times. 

"  The  writers  who  are  at  work  on  it  are 
scholars  and  theologians,  and  earnest  de- 
fenders of  the  Christian  faith.  They  evi- 
dently holdfast  the  fundamental  doctrines  op 
Christianity,  and  have  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  rising  ministry  at  heart.  More- 
over, their  scheme  is  a  noble  one  ;  it  does  credit 
not  only  to  their  learning  and  zeal,  but  also  to 
their  tact  and  discretion.  ' — London  Quar- 
terly Review. 

"  Infinitely  the  best  book  of  the  kind  in  the 
language ;  and,  if  not  the  best  conceivable,  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  we  are  ever  likely  to  see 
within  its  compass  as  to  size  and  scope.  A  ecu- 
rate  and  succinct  in  statement,  it  may  safely 
he  trusted  as  a  handbook  as  regards  facts, 
while  in  our  judgment,  this  second  part  still 
maintains  the  character  we  gave  the  first, 
najnely,  of  showing  most  ability  in  its  way  of 
treating  the  more  abstract  and  metaphysical 
side  of  theological  questions.  The  liturgical 
articles  also  in  this  part  deserve  especial  tnen- 
tion.  The  book  is  sure  to  make  its  own  way 
by  sheer  force  of  usefulness."  —  Literary 
Churchman. 

"//  is  not  open  to  doubt  thai  this  work,  of 
which  the  second  and  concluding  part  has  just 
been  issued,  is  in  every  sense  a  valuable  and 
important  one.  Mr.  Blunt's  Dictionary  is  a 
most  acceptable  addition  to  English  theological 
literature.  Its  general  style  is  terse  and 
vigorous.  Whilst  its  pages  are  free  from 
•wordiness,  there  is  none  of  that  undue  conden- 
sation which,  under  the  plea  of  judicious  bre- 
vity, veils  a  mere  empty  jotting  down  of  fami- 
liar statetnents  [and mis-statements),  at  second 
or,  it  may  be,  third  hand  from  existing  works. 
Dean  Hook's  well-known  Dictionary  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  one  now  before  us, 
but  Mr.  Blunt's  is  decidedly  the  better  of  the 
two." — English  Churchman. 

"  //  will  be  found  of  admirable  service  to  all 
students  of  theology,  as  advancing  and  main- 
taining the  Church's  vinvs  on  all  subjects  as 
fall  within  the  range  of  fair  argument  ana 
inquiry.  It  ts  net  often  thai  a  work  of  so 
coinpreliensive  and  so  profound  a  nature  is 
marked  to  the  very  end  by  so  many  signs  of 
ii'ide  and  careful  mearch,  sound  criticism, 
and  well-founded  andwell-expressed belief."— 
Standard. 
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A  GLOSSARY  OP  ECCLESIASTICAL  TERMS.     Containing 

Brief  Explanations  of  Words  used  in  Theology,  Liturgiology,  Chronology, 
Law,  Architecture,  Antiquities,  Symbolism,  Greek  Hierology  and  Mediaeval 
Latin ;  together  with  some  account  of  Titles  of  our  Lord,  Emblems  of  Saints, 
Hymns,  Orders,  Heresies,  Ornaments,  Offices,  Vestments  and  Ceremonial, 
and  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby 
Shipley,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     i8.f. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPI- 
DATIONS ACT,  1 87 1.  With  the  Amendment  Act,  1872.  With  Remarks 
on  the  Qualification  and  Practice  of  Diocesan  Surveyors.  By  Edward  G. 
Bruton,  F.R.LB.A.,  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Oxford.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     S^- 

ST.  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM'S  LITURGY.  Translated  by  H. 
C.  Romanoff,  Author  of  "  Sketches  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Greco- 
Russian  Church,"  &c.     With  Illustrations.     Square  crown  Svo.     4^.  6d. 

LIFE  IN  THE  "WORLD  ;  being  a  Selection  from  Sermons  preached  at 
St.  Luke's,  Berwick  Street.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
St.  George-in-the-East.     Second  Edition.     Small  Svo.     5^-. 

THE  PERFECT  MAN  ;  or,  Jesus  an  Example  of  Godly  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  Harry  Jones,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George  in-the-East.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     3J-.  6d. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  RITES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
GRECO-RUSSIAN  CHURCH.  By  H.  C.  Romanoff.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Notice  by  the  Author  of  "The  Ileir  of  Redclyffe."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.   7^^.  6d. 

"  TJie    twofold  object  of  this  work  is   '  to  "  TJie  volume  before  us  is  anything  but  a 

present  the  English  ivith  correct  descriptions  formal  liturgical  treatise.     It  might  be  more 

of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greco-Russian  C/iu7-ch,  valuable  to  a  feiv  scholars  if  it  tuere,  but  it 

and  at  the  same  time  with  fiictures  of  domestic  would  certainly  fail  to  obtain  perusal  at  the 

life  in  Russian  homes,  especially  tlwse  of  the  hands  of  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  the 

clergy  and  the  middle  class  of  nobles ;'  and,  ivriter,  7iot  unreasonably,  hopes  to  attract  by 

beyond  questiofi,  the  author's  labour  has  been  the  narrative  style  she  has  adopted.      What  she 

so  far  successful    that,    whilst    her    Church  has  set  before  us  is  a  series  of  brief  outlines, 

scenes  may  be  commended  as  a  series  of  most  which,    by   their  si?nple  effort   to   clotlie   the 

dramatic  and  picturesque  tableau.x ,  her  social  information    given    us    i?i     a    living    garb, 

sketches  enable  us  to  look  at  certain  points  be-  reminds    us  of  a    once-popular    childs'    book 

neath  the  surface  of  Russian  life,   and  ma-  which  we  remember  a  generation  ago,  called 

terially  enlarge  our  knozvledge  of  a  country  'Sketches  of  Human   Manners.'" — Chukch 

cnncerning  7vhich  we  have  still  a  very  great  Times. 
deal  to  /mr«."— ATHEM.CUM. 

THE    ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT    OF    RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages." 

Vol.   I.     MONOTHEISM  and  POLYTHEISM.     Second  Edition. 
Svo.     155. 

Vol.  II.  CHRISTIANITY.     Svo.     15J. 

THE  FIRST  HEBREW  BOOK.  By  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.      i2mo.     is.  6d.     Key,  y.  6d. 
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